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Abbott, Hon. Douglas C., Minister of 
Finance: 
statement on continuance of rent controls 
until eApril (30,. 1951, 608. 


on Government policy in regard to employ- 
ment problems, 609. 

announces adoption of 
Regulations, 1990. 

on taxation of profit-sharing schemes, 792. 


Consumer Credit 


Absenteeism: 
United Kingdom— 
absenteeism in coal industry in 1949— 


annual report of National Coal Board, 
1631. 


Accident Compensation: 
See Workmen’s Compensation. 


Accident Prevention: 


Industrial Safety Survey issued by I.L.0.— 
“Electricity in Factories under Con- 
ditions of Special Flammability”; 
“Safety Institutions, Associations and 
Museums”; “Laws and Regulations, 
Safety Codes”, 442. 

B.C.: revised and consolidated accident pre- 

vention regulations issued by Work- 

men’s Compensation Board, 2089. 

administration of services by Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, requested by 


Man.: 


Executive Committee (T. and L.C.), 
473, 

N.S.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1948), 333. 

P.E.I.: amended provisions of Workmen’s 


Compensation Act, 2088. 

United Kingdom: activities during 1948— 
annual report of Chief Inspector of 
Factories, 661; pamphlets issued by 
Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 
vice—causes and prevention of acci- 
dents, 301, safety in use of derrick 
cranes, 302. 


Accidents: 
model code of safety regulations for under- 
ground work in coal mines, approved 
by I.L.0. tripartite technical confer- 
ence, 53-57. 
Canada— 
analysis of 1949 fatalities by industries, 
causes, etc., 557. 
fatalities during first, second and third 
Guarcers Oo: 1900" 939; 1576, 2121; 
fatalities during fourth quarter of 1949, 
378. 
statistical report on industrial accidents 
and workmen’s compensation benefits 
during 1949, 988. 
amendment to Government Employees Com- 
pensation Act, 1915. 
workmen’s compensation for industrial 
accidents to handicapped veterans, 355. 


81795—13 


Accidents—Con. 

Accidents Don’t Happen They're Caused— 
Department of Labour safety film, 
produced by National Film Board, wins 
safety competition, 609. 

re convention of I.A.P.A., 298. 

statistics, 594, 982, 1620, 2166. 

Alta.: statistical report on industrial acci- 
dents and workmen’s compensation 
benefits during 1949, 988. 

B.C.: statistical report on industrial acci- 
dents and workmen’s compensation 
benefits during 1949, 988; annual report 
of Safety Branch, Department of 


Labour (1948), 331. 

Man.: statistical report on industrial acci- 
dents and workmen’s compensation 
benefits during 1949, 988. 

N.B.: statistical report on industrial acci- 


dents and workmen’s compensation 
benefits during 1949, 988. 

N.S.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1949), 2098, (1948), 333; 
statistical report on industrial acci- 
dents and workmen’s compensation 
benefits during 1949, 988. 

Ont.: consolidation and revision of regula- 
tions under Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1701; statistical report on indus- 
trial accidents and workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits during 1949, 988; 
annual report of Department of 
Labour (1949), 2099; re convention of 
Te PLAS, “298; 


statistical report on industrial acci- 
dents and workmen’s compensation 
benefits during 1949, 988. 


statistical report on industrial. acci- 
dents and workmen’s' compensation 
benefits during 1949, 988; amendments 
to Workmen’s Compensation Act 
recommended by Provincial Federation 
of Labour, (2 wand: 15:C,)\ 2475.5 1664: 
1666. 


regulations under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Accident Fund) Act, 1703; 
amendments under Act, 227, 885; sta- 
tistical report on industrial accidents 
and workmen’s compensation benefits 
during 1949, 988. 


United Kingdom: accidents in 1948— 
machinery accidents,. 659; non-machin- 
ery accidents, 660; accidents to young 
persons, 661; annual report of National 
Coal Board (1949), 1631; 27th Annual 
Report on Safety in Mines Research, 
1630, 


U.S.A.: Industrial Safety Conference—re- 
marks of President Truman, etc., 1788. 


PEt 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


Accountancy: 


Ont.: persons under Public Accountancy Act 
(1950) excepted from application of 
Hours of Work and Vacations With 
Payekct, 1701s 
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Acheson, Hon. Dean, United Siaies Secretary Agreements—Con. 


of State: Canada—Con. 

extracts from address at convention of C.I.0., meat packing industry—collective bargain- 

a ing provisions, 2008-22. 
Chrysler Corporation and employees at 
Acland, F. A.: indsor plant—terms of agreement, 

. ens ae = 987. 1725) 

death of former Deputy Minister, Federal For otor Company of Canada—agree- 
Department of Labour, 1628. USY J ment reached on company-financed 


ae pension plan( 459, all> 
EE st Motors Corpora on of Canada and 


C us employees—terms of agreement, 
os number of apprentices registered under 
recommendations submitted to Royal Com- oot 
Dominion-Provincial apprenticeship 


mission on National Development in 
the Arts, Letters and Sciences, by cer- qa | agreements at end of 1949, 298. 
tain labour bodies, 1000. Canadian Vocational Training—renewal of 
United Kingdom: Workers’ Educational Asso-~ Dominion-provincial agreements, 1030; 
ciation—report on activities in 1948-49, apprentice training agreements, 31; 
authorization for agreement with New- 


Adult Education: os 


he foundland, 295. 
ee resolution re retroactive effect of agree- 
Affiliation: ments rejected by O0.C.C.L., 1835. 
See Union Affiliation. Collective agreements in cer tain industries— 
asbestos industry, 429. 
eates chemical products, 2108. 
Beane 3 clothing industry—-dress industry, 361; 
See Older Workers. women’s and misses’ suits and coats, 362. 


clothing industry—-men’s ad les ee 
: tae Se ee and overcoats, 235; work clothing, 237; 
Agencies Maritimes (BUEar Cte mente mister od 
certification and conciliation proceedings, 824, food and beverages—meat products, dairy 
1168. products, canning and preserving, grain 
mill products, bakery products, 1716. 
iron and its products, 1196. 





Agreements: . : ie, lumber and its products, 9l—sawmill 
I.L.0. report on international study of indus- products, 91; planing mill, sash and 
trial relations, 482, 483. door, 97; wooden furniture, 99; basket 
Supplementary Agreement on Social and Med- and wooden box, 102. 
ical Assistance, signed by five Western manufacturing industries in Halifax, Mon- 
Union countries, 1136. treal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
conditions of Rhine boatmen—provisions of couver, October (1949), 1016. 
T.L.0. draft agreements on social secur- meat packing, 2008. 
ity and working conditions, 321. paper products, 904; pulp and paper, 907; 


paper box, 908 
primary textiles, 620. 
primary textiles, 719-39—cotton yarn and 


implementation of principle of equal pay in 
collective agreements, 189. 


report of Committee of Conference at 33rd cloth, 725; woollen yarn and cloth, 726; 
session of the I.L.0., 1152, 1154. knitting, 728; rayon yarn and fabric, 
Canada— 730. 

monthly summary of collective agreements rubber products, 539. 
and wage schedules, 71, 203, 340, 510, textiles, 620. 
688. 868, 1045, 1179, 1671, 1896, 2060. textiles, 719-39—cotton yarn and cloth, 

monthly summary of agreements under Col- 725; woollen yarn and cloth, 726; 
lective Agreement Act (Quebec), 76. knitting, 728; rayon yarn and fabric, 
208, 344, 516, 693, 871, 1050, 1184, 1678, 730, 
1902, 2066. B.C.: suggested amendments to Industrial 

summary of collective agreements under In- Conciliation and Arbitration Act, re 
dustrial Standards Acts: Alberta, 211, collective agreements, presented to 
519, 1682; New Brunswick, 210, 1681: Minister of Labour by Provincial 
Nova Scotia, 518, 1906; Ontario, 210, Executive (T. and L.C.), 327. 
519, 1681: 1907; Saskatchewan, 211, 519, Man.: amended provisions of Labour Rela- 
1682, 1907. tions Act, 1568. 

provisions of The Maintenance of Railway Nfld.: Dominion vocational training agree- 
Operation Act, 1653. ment, 295; provisions of new working 

numbers of workers affected by collective agreements negotiated during Julvy-- 
Seman a in 1949, by industry, with September, 1949—quarterly review of 
comparable figures for 1946 and 1948. Labour Relations Office, 164. 


20238. 

Dominion-provincial farm labour agree- 
ments, renewed, 197, 608. 

analysis of collective agreements in primary 


Ont.: provisions of Labour Relations Act 
(1950), 529, 1691; amendments to Fire 
Departments Act and Police Act, 1694. 


textile industry—coverage of collective Que.: provisions of Act Respecting Public 
bargaining agreements, 620; union- Order re firemen’s and_ policemen’s 
management relationships, 621; working unions, 1696; amendment to Act Re- 
conditions, 623; administration of agree- specting Municipal and School Corpora- 
ments, 630; examples of clauses found tions, 1696; collective agreements in 
in collective bargaining agreements, asbestos industry, 429; union’s rights 


631-36. to negotiate under Collective Agree- 


4 ‘ 
aC 
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Agreements—C on. 


Quebec—Con. 

ment Act—-arbitration award in dis- 
pute between LaSalle Slipper Manu- 
facturing Company and the Shoe 
Workers’ Syndicate of Montreal Inc., 
1630; recommendations of C.C.C.L., 478. 
Sask.: amended regulations under Trade 
Union Act, 886-87. 


France: system of forming collective agree- 


ments under Government supervision— 
Act of 1919: Contractual Nature of 
Agreements, 36; Act of 1936; Legisla- 
tive Extension of Agreements, 36; 
Post-War Situation, 37; Act of 1946: 
Government Supervision of Agreements, 
38. 

U.S.A.: number of agreements providing 
wage increases, and periodic and auto- 
matic cost-of-living adjustments, 2001; 
analysis of collective agreements in 
force in 1949, 1789; settlement of coal 
strike—provisions of agreement reached 
between U.M.W.A. and soft coal oper- 
ators, 437; area-wide pension plan 
designed to cover small employers with 
highly mobile work force, in automo- 
tive industry,(1138;) G.M.-I.U.E. agree- 
ment—five-year ~ contract concluded 
between General Motors Corporation 
and International Union of ectrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers,Q9D; G.M.- 
U.A.W. agreement—terms of five-year 
contract between General Motors Cor- 
poration and United Automobile 
ESS ge lae “no-raiding” agreement 
between International Association of 
Machinists and United Automobile 
Workers, pension plan for brick- 
layers in New York City, 798; guaran- 
teed wage for New York laundry 
workers, 612. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 
Construction— 


bricklayers and masons, Cornwall, 1681; 
London, 1182; Toronto, 1900. 

bricklayers, masons and tile setters, Halifax 
and Dartmouth, 1906. 

building labourers, Halifax and Dartmouth, 
1907; Red Deer, 1183. 

building trades, Chicoutimi, 1185, 1904; 
counties of Drummond, Arthabaska 
and Nicolet, 1053, 1904; Hull. 78, 517, 
1905; Joliette, 1053, 1905; Montreal, 
346, 874, 1679, 1904, 2067; Quebec. 1052, 
1679; St. Hyacinthe, 209, 1185, 1679. 
1905, 2067; St. Jerome. 694, 1680, 1905; 
St. John sand Iberville, 1053, 1905; 
Sherbrooke, 209, 1905; Sorel, 78, 1679, 
1905, 2067; Threee Rivers, 209, 1905. 

earpenters, Calgary, 1048, 1049; Fort 
William, 1182; Halifax and Dartmouth, 
1906; Moose Jaw, 1907; Nova Scotia, 
1900; Prince Albert, 1682; Saint John, 
Zl 1182) "sydney, 518% Toronto, 
1901; Vancouver and New Westminster, 
2064; Winnipeg, 870; Yorkton, 1682. 

electrical workers, Regina, 1682; Toronto, 
2064. 

mechanical construction and repair workers, 
Quebec district, 2067. 

painters, Edmonton, 1901: Halifax” and 
Dartmouth, 1906; Vancouver, 1901. 

painters and decorators, Toronto, 210. 

plasterers, Halifax and Dartmouth, 1997. 








Agreements—C on. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Construction—Con. 
plumbers, Edmonton, 1048; Halifax and 
Dartmouth, 1907; Hull, 1680: Kingston, 
1182; Ottawa, 1048; Regina, 1183; 
Saint John, 1681; Three Rivers, 876; 
Vancouver, 871; Windsor, 210; Winni- 
peg, 1901. 
sheet metal workers, Ottawa, 1907; Van- 
couver, 7). 


Logging— 
loggers, British Columbia Coastal Region, 
510, 1671; Northern Jmterior Area, 
British Columbia, 511; Northwestern 
Ontario, 340, 1896; Southeastern Inte- 
rior (Cranbrook) Area, British Colum- 
bia, 510; Southern Interior (Kamloops 
and Kelowna) Area, British Columbia, 
De 
Manufacturing—animal foods— 
meat packing plant workers, Charlottetown, 


Montreal, Hull, Toronto, Peterborough, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton, Vancouver, 2061. 


Manufacturing—fur and leather products— 

fur workers, Quebec, 693. 

fur workers (retail), Montreal, 1903. 

fur workers (wholesale), Montreal, 345, 
1051, 1185, 21902. 

glove factory workers (fine gloves), Prov- 
ince of Quebec, 1051. 

glove factory workers (work _ gloves), 
Province of Quebec, 1051. 

leather tannery workers, Province of 
Quebec, 208. 

shoe factory workers, Province of Quebec, 
Tle A902), 

shoe repairers, Regina, 519. 


Manfacturing—metal products— 

agricultural implement manufacturing 
workers, Brantford, 2063: Hamilton, 
692; Toronto, Brantford and Wood- 
stock, 692. 

aircraft manufacturing workers, Toronto, 
1045; Winnipeg, 869. 

automehie manufacturing workers, Oshawa, 

>) Windsor, @045, 1047, 

brass, bronze and cop Workers, New 
Toronto, 691. 

brass products manufacturing workers, 
Toronto. 1673. 

garage and = service station employees, 
Montreal, 517, 694; Rimouski, 78; 
Victoria, 870. 

garage employees, St. John’s, Nfld., 1673. 

mechanical construction and repair workers, 
Quebec district, 77, 2067. 

metal products manufacturing workers, 
Belleville, 869. 

metial products factory workers, Guelph, 
342% Hamilton, 205, 5146 

motor vehicles manufacturing workers, 
Winnipeg, 343. 

railway car and bus manufacturing workers, 
Montreal, 209, 517. 

sheet metal manufacturing workers, Mont- 
real, 1185. 

sheet metal products factory workers, 
Montreal, 694. 

shipbuilding workers, Collingwood, Midland 
and Port Arthur, 1900. 


smelter workers. Trail, 1674. 
steel plant workers, Hamilton, 1181. 
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Agreements—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Oon. 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood  prod- 
ucts— 
furniture factory workers, Province of 
Quebec, 1052, 1679. 


Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, chemi- 

cals, ete — 

abrasive manufacturing workers, Niagara 
Falls, 73. 

asbestos workers, Asbestos, P.Q., 515. 

building materials workers, Province of 
Quebec, 345, 872, 1185, 2067; St. Mary’s, 
74, 2064. 

clay products workers, New Glasgow, 73. 

drug manufacturing workers, Toronto, 515. 

explosives manufacturing workers, James 
Island, B.C., 207; Nobel, 206, 207. 

glass processing industry, Quebec, 1679. 

paint factory workers, Province of Quebec, 


paint manufacturing workers, Province of 
Quebec, 1903; Toronto, 1181. 

pottery workers, Hamilton, 74; Medicine 
Hat, 692: 

roofing material manufacturing workers, 
Brantford, 206. 

soap manufacturing workers, Toronto, 870. 


Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 

bookbinders, Toronto, 1672. 

lithographers, Ontario, Quebec and _ the 
Maritimes, 691. 

photo-engravers, Toronto, 2062. 

printing pressmen, ‘Toronto, 1673. 

printing trades, Chicoutimi, 345, 1678; 
Quebec, 345, 874. 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper prod- 

ucts— 

paper box factory workers (corrugated 
paper), Province of Quebec, 209, 873. 

paper box factory workers (uncorrugated 
paper), Province of Quebec, 516; 
Quebec district, 1051. 

pulp and paper mill workers, Georgetown, 
1897; Mille Roches, 1897; Port Alberni, 
1180; Powell River and Stillwater, 
1180; Quebec, 72; Terrace Bay, 1896; 
Thorold, 1897; Woodfibre and Port 
Alice, 1180. 


Manufacturing—rubber and its products— 
rubber products workers, Hamilton, 690. 
rubber workers, Kitchener, 1179; Toronto, 

1179. 


Manufacturing—ship building— 
shipbuilding workers, Halifax and Dart- 


mouth, 1047; Vancouver and New West- 
minster, 205. 


Wanufacturing—textiles and clothing— 


automotive trim workers, Windsor, 868. 
dress factory workers, Province of Quebec, 
ah 


fashion accessories 
Montreal, 77, 1051. 

hat manufacturing workers, Guelph. 341. 

ladies’ cloak and suit factory workers, 
Province of Quebec, 77. 

men’s and boys’ clothing industry, Province 
of Ontario, 519; Province of Quebec, 
1903. 

men’s and boys’ hat and cap industry, 
Province of Ontario, 519. 

millinery workers, Toronto, 2061. 


industry workers, 


Agreements—C on. 
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Manufacturing—texrtiles and clothing—Con. 
textile workers, Hamilton, 341; Kingston, 
513; Woodstock, 868. 
twine mill workers, Hamilton, 699. 


Manufacturing—tobacco and liquors— 
brewery workers, London, 1047. 


Manufacturing—vegetable foods— 

bakers and bakery salesmen, Calgary, 519, 
520, 1682; Lethbridge, 211; Regina, 211. 

bakery and confectionery employees, Toron- 
bOamiLe 

bakery employees, Winnipeg, 513. 

cereal mill workers, London, 689. 

food products manufacturing 
Quebec, 872, 2066. 

fruit and vegetable packers, British Colum- 
bia, 204. 

fruit and vegetable workers, Vernon, 72. 

sugar refinery workers, Saint John, N.B., 
689. 


Manufacturing—wood products— 


furniture factory workers, Newmarket and 
Holland Landing, 2063. 

lumber inspectors, Viancouver, 342. 

woodworkers, British Columbia Coastal 
Region, 514, 1672; Northern Interior 
Area, British Columbia, 514: Pem- 
broke, 514; Southeastern Interior 
(Cranbrook) Area. B.C.. 514; Southern 
Interior (Kamloops and Kelowna) 
Area, B.C.) 514 


Mining—coal mining— 
coal miners, Cape Breton and Springhill, 
2060. 


Mining—metal mining— 
metal miners, Kimberley iand Chapman 
Camp, 2060; Sherridon, 688; Steep 
Rock Lake, 203; Yellowknife, 1672. 


Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 


building materials workers, Province of 
Quebec, 871, 1185, 2066. 


Mining—non-metallic mineral mining— 
asbestos miners, Asbestos, P.Q., 512: Thet- 
ford Mines, 511, 512. ; 


Service—business and personal— 
hotel employees, Vancouver, 344. 
tavern employees, Quebec, 518. 
Service—professional— 
hospital employees, Saskatoon, 1183. 
teachers, Verdun, 1050. 
Trade— 
dairy employees, Quebec and J.evis, 1185. 
food products manufacturing and wholesale 
food stores, Quebec. 2066. 
grocers and butchers, Sherbrooke, 209. 
hardware and paint trade, Quebec, 80, 1681. 
retail food stores, Quebec, 1680. 
retail stores, Coaticook, 209. 
trade and office employees, Arvida, Jon- 
quiere, Kenogami, and St. Joseph 
D Alma, 876: 
wholesale and retail stores, Rimouski, 346. 
wholesale food stores, Quebec, 876, 2066. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—electrie 
railways and local bus lines— 


street railway employees, Toronto, 1674, 
MGvMoy, BGI 


workers, 
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Agreements—C on. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—elec- 
tricity and gas— 
gas workers, Toronto, 75. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—local and 
highway transport— 
taxi drivers, Toronto, 1049, 
Transportation and Public Utilities—water—— 
ferry employees, Toronto, 1677. 


longshoremen (freight handlers—inland and . 


coastal mavigation), Montreal Hiarbour, 
2068. 
longshoremen, St. John’s, Nfld., 2064. 
seamen, British Columbia, 3438, 1049. 


AGREEMENTS RESULTING FROM PROCEEDINGS 
UNDER THE CONCILIATION AND LABOUR 
ACT AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND 
DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT: 


Alberta Wheat Pool, Vancouver, 
ployees, 683. 

Allied Aviation Service Company of New- 
foundland Limited, Gander, and em- 
ployees, 1172. 

American Overseas Airlines, Inc., Gander and 
employees, 1172. 

Anticosti Shipping Company, Montreal, and 
employees, 1043. 

British Columbia Towboat Owners’ Associa- 
tion, Vancouver, and employees, 67. 

British Overseas Airways Corporation, and 
employees, 1895. 

Canadian Pacific Transport Company, Limited, 
and employees (in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan), 1895. 

Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canada, Limited, Yellowknife, 
N.W.T., and employees, 1172. 

De Luxe Transportation Limited, North Bay, 
and employees, 509. 

Gatineau Bus Company, Limited, Hull, and 
employees, 340. 

Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, and 
employees, 825. 

Hull City Transport Limited, Hull, and em- 
ployees, 683. 

National Harbours Board, Halifax, and em- 
ployees, 825. 

Pan American World Airlines, Inc., Gander, 
and employees, 1172. 

Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company, 
and employees, 1895. 

Trans World. Airlines, Inc., Gander, and em- 
ployees, 1172. 

J.C. A. Turcotte, Sorel, and employees, 1172. 


Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation, Limi- 
ted, and employees, 202. 


and em- 


Agriculture: 
resolution on minimum wages in agriculture 
adopted at thirty-third session of the 
Tei.Oe, L155. 


Canada— 
cash income of farmers in 1949; payments 
of Canadian Wheat Board; payments 
under Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 
165. 
amount transferred to meet deficit in 
Prairie Farm Emergency Fund—Gov- 
ernment expenditure on social services 
in 1948-49, 161. 
composition of Canadian 
entries and withdrawals, 


labour force— 
wartime 


Agriculture—C on. 
Canadia—Con. 

changes, industrial and geographic 
shifts, and seasonal. workers, 19-21, 24- 
Donor 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2025. 

trade union membership (1949), 1636.. 

movement of agricultural workers during 
1949-50, 608, 1928. 

Dominion-provincial farm 
ments’ renewed, 608. 

proceedings of seventh annual Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Conference, 


labour agree- 


192: 

reports of provincial directors of farm 
labour: Newfoundland, 194; Prince 
Edward Island, 194; Nova Scotia, 194; 
New Brunswick, 195; Quebec, 195; 
Ontario, 195; Manitoba, 196; Saskat- 
chewan, 196; Alberta, 196; British 


Columbia, 196. 
extension of workmen’s compensation and 
unemployment insurance benefits to 
farm workers advocated by Deputy 
Minister of Labour in address before 
Dominion-Provincial Agricultural Con- 
ference, 9. 
C.C. of L. seeks co-operation with agricul- 
tural bodies, 163. 
inquiry into living and working con- 
ditions of agricultural workers, 171. 
unemployment insurance extended to 
include farm workers, 441. 


India: 


Italy: 


Agriculture, Department of : 
report on legal incorporation of co-operative 
associations in Canada, 796. 
Credit Unions in Canada, 1949—fiftieth 
anniversary of establishment of move- 
ment in Canada, 1992. say a 
amount transferred to meet deficit in Prairie 
Farm Emergency Fund—Government 
expenditure on social services 1n 1948- 
49, 161. 


Aid: 
See Technical Aid. 


Aides: 


See Nurses’ Aides. 


Air Transportation: 


Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2027. 


Alberta: 


See various subject headings. 


Alberta Federation of Labour: 


annual convention, 197. 
provincial legislative proposals, 326. 


Alberta Wheat Pool: 
certification and conciliation proceedings, 
683. 


Alcohol: 
Nfld.: 


regulations under Alcoholic Liquors 
Act (1949), 891; provision under Act 


re employment of minors, 883. 


Vill INDEX 


Allowances: 


Action Against Unemployment—I1.L.0. sur- 
vey of world unemployment conditions 
and proposed program to avoid depres- 
sion, 1148. 

See also Dependents’ Allowances; Family 
Allowances; Fathers’ Allowances; 
Mothers’ Allowances; Veterans’ Allow- 
ances. 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America: 

Canada— 
certification and conciliation proceedings, 63, 
201, 202, 683, 824, 1167, 1169, 1172, 1556, 
1668, 2049, 2051, 2054. 
collective agreement, 1674. 


Amalgamated Building and Construction 
Workers of Canada: 
collective agreements, 74, 1049, 1183, 2064. 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America: 


Canada— : Tat 
membership in primary textile industry, 619. 


US.A.: re A.F. of L—C.LO. unity, 1632: 
guaranteed wage for New York laundry 
workers, 612 


Amalgamated Lithographers of America: 


Canada— 
collective agreement, 691. 


American Communications Association: 


US A— 


re Communism and C©.1.0., 51. 


American Federation of Grain Millers: 
Canada— 
collective agreement, 689. 


American Federation of Labour: 
69th annual convention, 2038. 
68th annual convention, 46. 


affiliation of trade union 
Canada, 1635. 


extracts from address of fraternal delegate 
to convention of T. and L.C., 1796. 

legislative proposals of Quebec Provincial 
Federation of Labour, affiliate of A.F. 
Crile, 4274. 


centenary of birth of founder and former 
president, Samuel Gompers, 49, 305. 

participation in formation of L.C.F.TU— 
delegation, 173: William Green, Presi- 
dent, pledges A.F. of L. support, 178: 
representation at Conference convened 
in London, England, 8. 

to seek higher wages and pegged consumer 
prices, 992. 

seeks international reduction of working 
hours as result of rising labour pro- 
ductivity, 304. 

labour unity with C.1.0., 436, 614, 798, 1632. 

formation of community full employment 
committees sought by A.F. of L., 615. 


members’ in 





American Newspaper Guild: 
Canada— 
certification and conciliation proceedings, 
337, 339, 507, 672, 675, 676, 1039, 1040, 
1166, 1173, 1667, 1669, 1895, 2048, 2054. 


American Overseas Airlines, Inc.: 


certification and conciliation proceedings, 
SOO sme Lge 


American Standards Association: 
approves Safety Code for Manlifts, 614. 


Ammunition: 
Canada— 


numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2026. 


Anglo-American Council on Productivity: 


Steel Founding—report of British Produc- 
tivity Team on visit to United States 
under auspices of Council, 434. 


sponsors tour of British cotton mills team 
to United States, 1137. 


Anniversary Issue: 


presentation of 50th Anniversary Issue of 
Labour Gazette to Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, by Percy R. 
Bengough, President, at 65th convention 
of T. and LC. 1796, 

C.C. of L. issues Tenth Anniversary com- 
memorative book, 1993. 


Annual Conventions: 


See Trade Unions; various labour organiza- 
tions. 


Annual Reports: 
Canada— 
annual report of Federal Department of 
Labour, 10. 


annual reports of provincial Departments of 
Labour: British Columbia (1948), 328; 


New Brunswick (1949), 1706: Nova 
Scotia (1949), 2097, (1948), 332: 
Ontario (1949), 2098; Saskatchewan 


(1949), 1708. 

United Kingdom: annual report of Ministry 
of Labour and National Service 
(1949), 1997. 


See also various subject headings. 


Annuities: 
Canada— 
Government contribution to Annuities Fund 
to maintain reserve, in 1948-49, 161. 
relation of Canadian Government Annuities 
Act to old age security—brief sub- 
mitted by Deputy Minister of Labour to 
Joint Committee on Old Age Security, 
987. 
re administration of industrial pension and 
retirement plans, 191, 192. 


Apple Pickers: 
B.C.: farm labour program (1949), 197. 
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Apprenticeship : 

resolution adopted by I.L.0. Metal Trades 

Committee, 320. 
Canada— 

number of apprentices registered under 
Dominion-Provincial Agreements at end 
of 1949, 298. 

training apprentices under C.V.T. agree- 
ments, 1031, 1032, 1888. 

report of Director of C.V.T. at meeting of 
eos Training Advisory Council, 

resolution adopted at meeting of National 
Employment Committee, 2104. 

recommendation of Canadian Construction 
Association, 295. 

B.C.: annual report of Apprenticeship 
Branch, Department of Labour (1948), 
331; application of Act to trade of 
refrigeration, 1700. 

revised regulations under Apprentice- 
ship Act, 527; revised rules under Act 
governing sheet metal workers, 225; 
amendment to Act requested by Execu- 
tive Committee (T. and L.C.), 473. 
annual report of Department of 
Labour (1949), 1708. 
amendment to Apprenticeship Act, 
2097; annual report of Department of 
Labour (1949), 2098; 1948 activities 
uae apprenticeship training program, 
resolutions adopted at convention of 
Ontario Provincial Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 324; annual re- 
ea of Department of Labour (1949), 
101. 
recommendation of C.C.C.L., 478. 

provisions of Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 888; 
amendment to Dominion-Provincial 
Apprenticeship Agreement re trades- 
men’s qualifications, 1709-10; recom- 
mendation of Provincial Executive 
Committee (T. and L.C.), 45. 

establishment of apprentice training 
program—revised legislation designed 
to benefit unemployed, 171. 


Man.: 


NBS 
Nab 


Oni: 


Que.: 
Sask.: 


Italy: 


Aptitudes: 
United Kingdom— 
“Special Aptitudes” scheme provides voca- 
tional training grants for youth, 1085. 


Arbitration: | 

international study of industrial relations— 
T.L.0. report on conciliation and arbi- 
tration, 482. 

report of Committee of the Conference at 
thirty-third session of the I.L.0., 1154- 
DD: 

Canada— 

provisions of collective agreements in prim- 
ary textile industry, 630, 636. 

The Conciliation and Arbitration of Labour 
Disputes in Canada—bulletin issued by 
Department of Industrial Relations, 
Queen’s University, 12. 

amended provisions of Labour Act, 
2083; provisions of Bill to amend Act 
530-31; recommendation of Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.) re fire fighters, 
326. 
B.C.: activities during 1948 reviewed in first 
annual report of Labour Relations 
Board, 330; suggested amendments to 
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Alta.: 


Arbitration—C on. 
B.C.—Con. 


Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, presented by Provincial Executive 
Cie and yels- 2) one 
activities of Conciliation Branch, 
Department of Labour, in 1949, 2100; 
recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 649; resolution 
adopted by Provincial Federation of 
Habour” Chew and + .C.). 324, 
Council of Arbitration appointed 
under Trade Disputes Act held to be 
properly constituted, 2095; union’s right 
to negotiate under Collective Agree- 
ment Act—arbitration award in dis- 
pute between LaSalle Slipper Manu- 
facturing Company and the Shoe 
Workers’ Syndicate of Montreal Inc., 
1630; recommendations of Provincial 
Federation of Labour concerning fire 
departments, 475. 
United Kingdom: conciliation and arbitration 
activities in 1949, 1997. 
France: voluntary arbitration provided under 
Bill passed by French National Assem- 
bly, 441. 
Japan: amendments to Labour 
Adjustment Act, 441. 


Ont 


Que.: 


Relations 


Armed Forces: 
Canada— 


measures required by Korean war (special 
forces) adopted by special session of 
Parliament, 1624. 

provisions of Reinstatement in Civil Em- 
ployment Act (1946) extended to 
“Special Forces” of three Services, 1782, 
1920. 

legislation enacted at third (special) ses- 
sion of Twenty-first Parliament, 1919. 

training of personnel under C.V.T., 1888, 
of discharged members of armed forces 
in 1949-50, 1888. 

recommendation of C.C.C.L. re_ seniority 
rights of veterans in civil life, 1834. 


Art: 


Canada— 
recommendations contained in briefs sub- 
mitted to Royal Commission on 
National Development in the Arts, 
Letters and Sciences, by T. and L.C., 
C.C Sob 95) C.C.C.E., 1000; 


Asbestos Industry: 
Canada— 
collective agreements in asbestos industry, 
429. 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2025, 
2026. 


Que.: collective agreements in asbestos in- 
dustry, 429; recommendations of 
C.C.C.L., 479. 

Asia: 


training college for trade unionists planned 
by L.CR Ae Gro 


Asian Federation of Labour: 
formation and four-point program, 18. 


x INDEX 


Association of Aviation Employees: 
Canada— 
re discrimination in wages between local and 
non-resident workers in Newfoundland, 
164-65. . 
re formation of Newfoundland union, 165. 
certification and conciliation proceedings, 
Bot OoG, OOo, LLOG, Lie loDO mL SoD: 


Association Professionnelle des Industriels: 
fifth annual congress, 166. 


Atlaniie Pact: 
US.A— 
support of:C.I.0., 50. 


Atom Bomb: 
Canada— 


statement on foreign relations adopted at 
convention of T. and L.C., 1800. 


Atomic Energy: 
U.S.A— 
The Development of a Policy for Industrial 


Peace in Atomic Hnergy—pamphlet 
issued by National Planning Associa- 
tion 2041. 
Attlee, Clement, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain: 
extracts from address at convention of 


T.U.C., 2036. 


Australia: 


trade union membership in 1939, 1947, and 
1948, 799. 

withdrawal from W.F.T.U., 1137. 

population at end of 1948, 799. 

Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics 
—statistics concerning employment, un- 
employment, wages, prices, etc., 2005. 

The Worker, labour newspaper, enters 60th 
year of publication, 1141. 

re Australian Workers’ Union, 1141. 


Automobile Insurance: 


B.C.: government administration and control 

of automobile insurance, urged by Ex- 

ecutive (T. and L.C.), 471. 
amendments to Act recommended by 


Man.:: 


TNE Committee (T. and L.C.), 

474. 

Que.: compulsory legislation urged by 
CCC T4790: 


Automobile Repair Trade: 

Man.: revised regulations under Apprentice- 
ship Act, governing automobile repair 
and internal combustion engine mech- 
anics’ trades, 527. 


Automobile Workers: 


See Agreements; 
Workers. 


United Automobile 


Automotive Industry: 
U.S.A.— 
area-wide pension plan designed to cover 


small employers with highly mobile 
work force, 1138. 





Automotive Maintenance Workers’ Union: 
Canada— 
collective agreement, 870. 


Baby Bonus: 
See Family Allowances. 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America: 
Canada— 
collective agreements, 71, 512, 1716. 


Bakery Products: 
Canada— 
hours and working conditions, 1716. 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2025. 


Banking: 
training program. of International Bank of 
Reconstruction and Development, 311. 


Bankruptcy: 
Canada— 
revised and consolidated provisions of Bank- 
ruptcy Act, 1914. 


Barbers and Hairdressers: 
Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2027. 
B.C.: regulations under Trade-Schools Regu- 
lation Act governing barbering and 
hairdressing schools, 526. 


Baron, Textile 


Sam, Canadian Director, 
Workers’ Union of America: 
chairman of committee appointed by C.C. of 


L. to provide union for unemployed, 163. 


Basket and Wooden Box Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions, 102. 


Beer Parlours: 


Alta.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour, 198. 


Benefits: 
Action Against Unemployment—1.L.0. survey 
of world unemployment conditions and 
proposed program to avoid depression, 


1148. 
Canada— 
unemployment insurance statistics, 139-40, 
274-75, 406-7, 576-77, 768-69, 964-65, 
1110-11, 1241-42, 1600-01, 1757-58, 1967- 
68, 2148. 


supplementary benefit—new section added 
to Unemployment Insurance Act, 1916. 

supplementary unemployment insurance 
benefit—how the program worked in 
1950, how it will work in 1951, 2031; 
first month of operation, 790. 

new and amended unemployment insurance 
benefit regulations, 231, 791, 1077, 1916. 

annual report of U.I.C. (1949-50), 1927. 

seasonal regulations during supplementary 
benefit periods—provisions of amended 
regulations under Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, 716, 1989. 
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Benefits—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


changes in existing seasonal employment 
regulations recommended by Unem- 
ployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee, 1713. 
veterans benefits—provisions of Canadian 
Forces Act (1950), 1919. 
workmen’s compensation benefits paid dur- 
ing 1949, 988. 
regulations of U.I.C. governing claims of 
married women, 1988; recommendations 
of Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee, 1713. 
recommendations of C.C.C.L. re unemploy- 
ren insurance, 1834; of Ty and -L.C., 
62. 
B.C.: amendments to Hospital Insurance Act 
re workmen’s compensation, 699. 
Australia: number receiving unemployment 


and sickness’ benefits (1948-1950), 
2005-6. 

Hire: benefits under proposed social security 
Diane! Ll. 


U.S.A.: amendments to Social Security Act re 
—Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance; 
assistance to disabled individuals; 
grants administered by the Children’s 
Bureau; federal government contribu- 
tions to state unemployment insurance 


funds, 2004-5; provisions of bill on 
social security approved by Senate, 
1138; number of persons exhausting 


right to unemployment benefits, 167; 
Disability Benefits law of New York 
State, 310. 

see also monthly summaries of current 
labour statistics; Unemployment Insur- 
ance. 


Bengough, Percy R., President, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada: 
presents Anniversary Issue of Labour Gazette 
to Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, at 65th annual convention of 
TrandsinCsi796: 
statement on Labour’s support of U.N. 
stand in Korea, 1625. 
on formation of I.C.F.T.U., 174, 177. 
presents Dominion legislative proposals of 
Deranda s.02 1460. 
statement at convention of T and L.C., 1793. 
extracts from Labour Day message, 1553; 
from New Year’s message, 7. 
signs joint letter, with A. R. Mosher, Presi- 
dent, C.C. of L., requesting Government 
action on unemployment, 160. 
text of letter to Prime Minister from T. 
and L.C. and C.C. of L. re amendments 
to B.N.A. Act, 1991-92. 


Berry Pickers: 
Canada— 
farm labour program (1949), 196. 
Beverages: 
Canada— 
hours and working conditions in the food 
and beverages industry, 1716. 


Bill of Rights: 
Canada— 
incorporation of National Bill of Rights 
into the Canadian Constitution recom- 
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Bill of Rights—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
mended by Special Senate Committee 
on Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms, 2028. 

C.C. of L. and T. and L.C. request incor- 
poration of Bill of Rights into Cana- 
dian Constitution in briefs submitted 
to Senate Committee on Human Rights 
and Fundamental Freedoms, 1004-05, 
1006, 1007-8. 

enactment of Canadian Bill of Rights urged 
by Jsiand L.C. 463, 1807: 

recommendation of C.C. of L., 640. 

Man.: enactment of provincial Bill by C.C. of 
L. unions, 472; Executive Committee 
(T. and L.C.) requests enactment of 
National Bill, 474; other recommenda- 
tion, 645. 

N.S.: adoption of Bill recommended by Fed- 
eration of Labour (C.C. of L.), 648. 

Ont.: Bill endorsed by Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.) 649. 


Biscuits: 
Canada— 


numbers of workers saffected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2025. 


Blasters: 
B.C.: iaccident prevention regulations under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 2090. 


Blind Persons: 
Canada— 

statistics concerning old age and blind pen- 
sioners, 14, 1134, 1783. 

pensions for blind persons, paid during 
1948-49—statement on Federal Govern- 
ment expenditures on social services, 
TORS 

amendment to Old Age Pensions Act, 

recommended by T. and L.C., 1804. 

recommendation of Federation of 

Labour (T. and L.C.), 326. 

repeal of Act to Provide Special 

Assistance to Municipalities for Old 

Age and Blind Pensioners, 1571; 

recommendation of Executive Com- 

mittee (T. and L.C.) re pensions, 473. 

provisions of Blind Workmen’s Com- 

pensation Act, 2079; amended_ provi- 
sions of Old Age and Blind Persons 

Pension Act, 884. 

Que.: increased allowance 
GCC. 479: 

Sask.: amendment to Old Age Pensions Act 
re blind persons, requested by Provin- 
cial Executive Committee (T. and 
L.C.), 45. 

U.S.A.: aid to the blind scheme under Social 
Security Act, 2004-5. 





Alta.: 
Man.: 


Nfld.: 


requested by 


Boatmen: 


conditions of Rhine boatmen—provisions of 
I.L.0. draft agreements on _ social 
security and working conditions, 321. 


Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union 
of Canada: 


re expulsion of member from union, 219, 1704, 
1786. 
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Boilers: 
Alta.: recommendation of Federation of 

labour (7) and 27) 326: 

B.C.: amended provisions of Boiler and Pres- 
sure Vessel Act, 1058-59; provisions of 
Boiler Inspection Act, 1063; accident 
prevention regulations for grain ele- 
vators, under Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1066. 

Nfld.: provisions of Boiler 
Vessel Act, 881. 

N.S.: Steam Boiler and Pressure 
Inspection Act (1949), 2097; 
tions in 1949, 2098, in 1948, 334. 

Ont.: inspections in 1949, 2100. 

Sask.: regulations under Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act (1948), 701; inspections in 
1949, 1710. 


and Pressure 


Vessel 
inspec- 


Bond Salesmen: 
Alta.: exemption from provisions of Holidays 
With Pay Order (No. 5) under Labour 

Act, 19211. 


Bonuses: 
Canada— 


shift bonuses—provisions of collective agree- 
ments in primary textile industry, 626, 
634. See also Family Allowances. 


Boot and Shoe Industry: 
Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2025. 
Que.: union’s right to negotiate under Collec- 
tive Agreement Act—arbitration award 


in dispute between LaSalle Slipper 
Manufacturing Company and the Shoe 


Workers’ Syndicate of Montreal Inc., 
1630. 
Boxes: 
See Wooden Box Industry. 
Bradley. H. A., President, International 


Chemical Workers’ Union: 
on Communism within ranks of Canadian 
district of International Chemical 
Workers’ Union, 162. 
Brass and Copper Preducts: 
Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2026. 
Bread and Bakery Preducts: 
Canada— 


numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2025. 


recommendation of C.C.C.L. re compulsory 
weighing of bread, 1834. 
Brick and Tile Products: 
Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2026. 
Bricklayers: 
Canada— 


occupational booklets on skilled construc- 
tion trades, issued by Department of 
Labour, 162. 


Usa .: pension plan for bricklayers in New 
York City, 798. 


Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union of America: 
Canada— 
collective agreements, 1182, 1900. 
U.S.A.: pension plan for bricklayers in New 
York City, 798. 


British Columbia: 


See various subject headings. 


British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(C.Piahe: 
certification and conciliation proceedings, 675, 
825, 1038, 1044, 1173, 1555, 1557, 1667, 
1668, 1669. 


British Columbia Executive (T. and L.C.): 
provincial legislative proposals, 470. rs, 
suggested amendments to Industrial Concilia- 

tion and Arbitration Act, presented to 
Minister of Labour, British Columbia, 
327. 


British Columbia Federation of Labour: 
recommendations contained in brief submitted 
to court of inquiry appointed to review 
workmen’s compensation legislation, 41. 


British Columbia Fishermen and_ Allied 
Workers’ Union: 
See United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
Union. 


British Columbia Towboat Owners’ Associa- 
tion: 
certification and conciliation proceedings, 67. 


British Immigrants: 
See Migration and Settlement. 


British Institute of Management: 


function of management associations spon- 
sored by, 1997. 


British Ministry of Labour and National 
Service: 
annual report (1949), 1997. 
See also various subject headings. 


British North America Act: 
amendment—enactment of British North 
America (No. 2) Act, 1949, 1914. 
proceedings of Dominion-Provincial Constitu- 
tional Conference, 160. 

second session of Constitutional Conference of 
Federal and Provincial Governments, 
1782. 

text of letter to Prime Minister from C.C. 
of L. and T. and L.C. re amendments 
to Act, 1991. 

amendments urged by T. and L.C., 461. 


British Trades Union Congress: 
proceedings of eighty-second meeting, 2035. 
convenes conference in De England, to 


establish I.C.F.T.U., 


bans communists as trades ee delegates, 
431. 


relaxes wage restraint policy, 1135. 


appeals to affiliates to postpone wage claims, 
16. 





British Trades Union Congress—Con. 

wage stabilization policy endorsed by small 
majority at conference of trade union 
executives, 301. 

aid for Commonwealth and colonial unions, 
2000. 

function of management associations spon- 
sored by British Institute of Manage- 
ment, 1997. 

Trade Unions and Productivity—report . of 
visit of British trade unionists to study 
American productivity, 1998. 

summary of report on productivity in Amer- 
ican cotton mills, 1137. 

extracts from address of fraternal delegate 
to convention of T. and L.C., 1798; to 
convention of A.F. of L., 49. 


Broadcasting: 
resolution concerning performers’ rights 
‘adopted by I.L.0. Advisory Committee 
on Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers, 57. 
Canada— 
recommendations submitted to Royal Com- 
mission on National Development in 
the Arts, Letters and Sciences, by cer- 
tain labour bodies, 1003. 
continuance of Government policy on radio 
broadcasting urged by C.C. of L., 640; 
remarks of Prime Minister, 641. 
resolution adopted by C.C. of L., 1823. 
public ownership and control of radio broad- 
casting, recommended by R.T.B., 643. 
Alta.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour, 198. 

U.S.A.: union radio stations to broadcast 
Kaiser-Frazer programs, 170; action 
of Executive Council re weekly labour 
broadcasts, ratified by convention of 
A..F’. of L., 49: 


Brotherhood of Express Employees: 
Canada— 
re nation-wide railway strike, 1654. 
certification and conciliation proceedings, 
60, 199, 203, 337, 507, 670, 820, 850, 
1039, 1555, 1667, 1669, 1890, 2049. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers: 
Canada— 
certification and conciliation proceedings, 
60, 61, 62, 63, 1041. 
US,A.: re labour unity, 614. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen: 
Canada— 
certification and conciliation proceedings, 
62, 63, 509, 674, 675, 823, 1044, 2051. 
U.S.A.: re racial discrimination, 17]. 


Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Em- 
ployees: 
Canada— 
re nation-wide railway strike, 1654. 
certification and conciliation proceedings, 


202, 508, 826. 


Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America: 
Canada— 
collective agreement, 1901. 
re working agreement in Newfoundland, 
165. 
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Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America: 
Canada— 
certification and conciliation proceedings, 
824, 826. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen: 
Canada— 


certification and conciliation 
675, 824, 1041, 1044. 
U.S.A.: re labour unity, 614. 


proceedings, 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees: 

Canada— 
re nation-wide railway strike, 1654, 
certification and conciliation proceedings, 
62, 67, 201, 202, 339, 508, 509, 674, 675, 
683, 824, 825, 826, 1038, 1040, 1041, 1044, 
1168, 1169, 1556, 1667, 1668, 2050-51. 
Brotherhood = of Carmen oof 
America: 
Canada— 
re nation-wide railway strike, 1654. 


Railway 


Brussels Treaty Organization: 

Committee on conditions of Work and 
Social Policy established by Organiza- 
tion to study conventions adopted by 
International Labour Conference, 669. 


Buchans Workmen’s Protective Union: 
Canada— 
re working agreement in Newfoundland, 165. 


Budgets: 
See Family Budgets. 


Building and Construction: 


re meeting of I.L.0. Industrial Committee, 

1657. 
Canada— 

index numbers of wage rates (1948-1950), 
1780. 

wage rates in the construction 
(1949), 545, 790. 

trade union membership (1949), 1636. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2027. 

residential construction in 1950 as reported 
by. Boi Sel i33: 

housing construction in 1949, 613. 

number of labour-management production 
committees as at September 30, 1949. 
Boe. 

annual meeting of Canadian Construction 
Association, 295, 

T. and L.C. resolution re issuance of permits 
to American contractors operating in 
Canada, 1805. 

counselling booklet on skilled construction 
trades issued by Department of Labour, 
162. 

Electrician—occupational monograph on 
electrician’s trade issued by Depart- 
ment of Labour, 792. 


industry 
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Building and Construction—Con. 
Supply of Building Materials in Canada— 
report issued by Department of Trade 
and Commerce, 808, 1629. 

Alta.: re holiday pay of construction workers, 
198. 

Ont.: annual report of Factory Inspection 
Branch, Department of Labour (1949), 
2099; amendment to Public Health Act 
re medical, surgical and hospital care 
and treatment of employees in lumber- 
ing, mining and railway construction 
camps, 1695. 

Que.: special regulations under Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act re con- 
struction yards, 1702; provisions of 
Orders under Minimum Wage Act re 
holidays with pay in the construction 
industry, 87. 

U.S.A.: amount of federal construction aid to 
depressed industrial areas, 167; high 
construction activity during first 
quarter of 1950, 612; record housing 
construction in 1949, 307; pension plan 
for bricklayers in New York City, 798. 

See also monthly summaries of current 
labour conditions; Legal Decisions. 


Building Coniractors and Mason Builders’ 
Association: 
U.S.A.:— 


pension plan for bricklayers in New York 
City, 798. 


Building Permits: 
Canada— 
T. and L.C. resolution re issuance of per- 


mits to American contractors operating 
in Canada, 1805. 


Building Service Employees’ International 
Union: 

Canada 

collective agreement, 1183. 





Building Trades: 
Canadia— 
number of apprentices registered under 


Dominion-Provincial Agreements at end 
of 1949, 298. 


Bulletin Boards: 
Canada— 
provisions of collective agreements in prim- 
ary textile industry, 621, 632. 
Bullock, H. L., President, Britesh Trades 
Union Congress: 


address at eighty-second annual meeting, 
2035. 


Bureau of Technical Personnel: 
See Technical Personnel. 


Burns and Company Limited: 
functions of L.M.P.C. described in booklet 
Co-operation Works Here, issued by 
Department of Labour, 809. 


Bus Lines: 
Canada— 


numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
20278 


Nfld.: re industrial dispute, 164. 


Business Administration: 
See Institute of Business Administration. 


Buiter: 
Canada— 


numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2025. 


Caisses Populaires: 


Que.: 50th anniversary of Credit -Union 
(Caisse Populaire) movement, 1785; 
amendment to Credit Unions Act, 1696. 


Calendar: 
See World Calendar. 


Camps: 


N.B.: provisions of new Game Act, 1698. 


Coach _ Lines Em- 
ployees’ Union: 


conciliation proceedings, 683. 


Canada Independent 


Canada Grain Act: 
amendment, 1918. 


Canada Labour Relations Board: 
certification and other proceedings under 
I.R.D.I. Act, 62, 201, 338, 508, 674, 823, 
1040, 1168, 1556, 1668, 1891, 2050. 
amendments to Rules of Procedure, 673, 891. 
activities during 1949, 199. 


Canada Shipping Act: 

amendments to Act re International Con- 
vention for the Safety of Life at Sea, 
1948 and its Regulations, 1918. 

pilotage by-laws for district of Montreal, 
1698; district of Prince Edward Island, 
224; Saint John and Sydney, Bras d’Or 
Lakes district, and New Westminster, 
890. 


Canada Year Book: 
1950 edition issued by D.B.S., 1784. 


Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Asso- 
ciation: 
certification proceedings, 2051. 


Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association: 
certification and conciliation proceedings, 
202, 683, 1038, 1044. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour: 
Dominion legislative program, 466. 
provincial legislative proposals, 476. 
proceedings of 29th annual convention, 1824. 
trade union membership, 1948 and 1949, 
1635. 

re meeting of I.C.F.T.U., 173. 





Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour—Con. 
recommendations submitted to Royal Com- 
mission on National Development in the 
Arts, Letters and Sciences, 1000. 
number of labour-management production 
committees by union affiliation, 323, 
986. 
number of affiliated unions in pulp and 
paper industry, 812. 
support of C.C.C.L. urged by Quebec Roman 
Catholic Bishops in Pastoral Letter on 
Labour, 499. 
. re pastoral) letter issued by Roman Catholic 
Episcopate of the Province of Quebec, 
655. 
extracts from President’s Labour Day mes- 
sage, 1554; from New Year’s message, 7. 
See also various subject headings. 


Canadian Army Special Forces: 
application of Reinstatement in Civil Em- 
ployment Act (1946), 1782. 


Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation: 
ninth annual meeting, 1164. 


Canadian Bill of Rights: 
See Bill of Rights. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 
resolution adopted by C.C. of L., 1823; by 
Alberta Federation of Labour, 198. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other’ Transport 
Workers: 

certification and conciliation proceedings, 
60, 61, 62, 68, 66, 199, 203, 337, 339, 
507, 509, 670, 683, 820, 825, 850, 1039, 
1041, 1169, 1172, 1555, 1667, 1668, 1669, 
1890, 1891, 1895, 2049. 

re nation-wide railway strike 1654. 

legal decision, 706. 

re use of injunctions, 1005. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen: 
certification and conciliation proceedings, 
675, 1041, 1169, 1670, 1891, 2051. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce: 

platform for 1950 submitted to Cabinet, 
300. 

21st annua] meeting—declarations of policy, 
1990. 

The Platform of the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce—booklet issued by Policy 
Department, 164. 


Canadian Chemical and Explosives Workers’ 
Industrial Union: 
collective agreement, 207. 


Canadian Communications Association: 
certification proceedings, 339, 509. 


Canadian Congress of Labour: 


proceedings of tenth anniversary convention, 
1807. 
Dominion legislative program, 637. 
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Canadian Congress of Labour—Con. 
requests Government action on unemploy- 
ment—text of letter to Prime Minister 
and Cabinet, 160. 

plan to provide union for unemployed, 163. 

functions of National Federation of Unem- 
ployed Workers, 794. 

trade union membership, 1634-35—affiliation 
of union members in Canada in 1948 
and 1949, 1635. 

urges reimposition of price controls, 1628. 

old age security—summary of brief sub- 
mitted to Joint Committee of the 
Senate and the House of Commons on 
Old Age Security, 1012. 

brief submitted to Senate Committee on 
Human Rights and Fundamental Free- 
doms, 1004, 1007-9. 

briefs submitted to courts of inquiry 
appointed to review workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation—recommendation 
of Ontario, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia Federations of Labour, 39. 

number of labour-management production 
committees by union affiliation, 323, 986, 

number of affiliated unions in pulp and 
paper industry, 812. 

affiliation of Canadian locals of new C.I.0. 
International Union of Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers, 8-9. 

appoints committee on consumer co-opera- 
tives and credit unions, 613. 

racial tolerance committee endorses con- 
ference held by Labour Committee for 
Racial Tolerance, 794. 

seeks co-operation with farm groups, 163. 

grants U.S.W.A. jurisdiction formerly held 
by J.U.M.M.S.W. in mining and smelt- 
ing industry, 163. 

text of letter to Prime Minister from C.C. 
of L. and T. and L.C. re amendments to 
B.N.A. Act, 1991. 

labour backs U.N. stand in Korea—text of 
joint statement issued by C.C. of L. 
and “land! .C... 1625. 

I.C.F.T.U —representation at conference 
convened in London, England, to estab- 
lish I.C.F.T.U., 8; participation in for- 
mation, delegation, 173; representation 
on working committees, 174; remarks of 
Pat Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer, 175, 
178; representation at Executive meet- 
ing in Brussels, Belgium, 1996. 

legislative proposals of provincial Federa- 
tions of Labour—Nova Scotia, 647, 
Ontario, 649, Saskatchewan, 43. 

ee proposals of Manitoba unions, 
ATL. 

extracts from President’s New Year’s mes- 

sage, 7; from Labour Day message, 


issues Tenth Anniversary commemorative 
book, 1993. 


Stewards’ Handbook on Labour Legislation 
issued by Ontario Federation of Labour, 
1630. 

See also various subject headings. 


Canadian Constitution: 
proceedings of Dominion-Provincial Consti- 
tutional Conference, 160. 


Canadian Consiruction Association: 
annual meeting, 295, 
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Canadian Corps of Commissionaires: 


resolution adopted at meeting of National 
Employment Committee, 2104. 


Canadian Corps of Overseas Fire Fighters: 
recommendation of T. and L.C., 463. 


Canadian Federation of Labour: 


trade union membership, 1948 and 1949, 
1635. 


Canadian Forces Act: 

provisions, 1624, 1919. 

Order under Act makes provisions of Rein- 
statement in Civil Employment Act 
applicable to all persons enrolled in 
special armed forces, 1920. 


Canadian Government Annuities Act: 
relation of Act to old age security—brief 
submitted by Deputy Minister of 
Labour to Joint Committee on Old Age 
Security, 987. 


Canadian Industrial Preparedness Associa- 
tion: 


extracts from address of Prime Minister, 
1990. 


Canadian International Paper Company: 


Industrial Relations in the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—partial text of paper by 
T. H. Robinson, Manager, Industrial 
Relations, 811. 


Canadian Labour Force: 
See Labour Force. 


Canadian Lithographers’ Association: 
collective agreement, 691. 


Canadian Marine Engineers’ Association: 
certification proceedings, 824. 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild: 
collective agreements, 343, 1677. 


certification and conciliation proceedings, 
67, 1556, 1669, 2050. 


Canadian National Railway System Federa- 


tion No. Ll: 


conciliation proceedings, 826. 


Canadian National Railways: 

railway strike of 1950—1638-54;: negotia- 
tions, 1639; provisions of The Main- 
tenance of Railway Operation Act, 
1653. 

recent decisions of Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1, 67. 68, 69, 
GOs LETS, AST Ay aid, Ad ie 118; 

See also Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act (Proceedings under). 


Canadian Navigators’ Federation: 
conciliation proceedings, 2054. 





Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 

Privy Council holds regtlation of hours of 
Empress Hotel employees within juris- 
diction of B.C. legislature—C.P.R. 
appeal dismissed, 217. 

railway strike of 1950—1638-54; negotia- 
tions, 1639; provisions of The Main- 
tenance of Railway Operation Act, 
1653. 

recent decisions of Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1, 70, 1175, 
LITO LT. 

See also Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act (Proceedings under). 


Canadian Pacific Railway System Federation 
No. 125: 


conciliation proceedings, 826. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. I: 


summary of decisions, 67, 1173. 


Canadian Seamen’s Union: 

activities of C.S.U. and resulting British 
dock strikes summarized in White 
Paper Review of British Dock Strikes, 
1949, 435. 

expelled by International Transport 
Workers’ Federation, at convention in 
Stuttgart, Germany, 1790. 

picketing of ss. Seaboard Star by union 


held illegal—application to dissolve 
injunction dismissed, 221. 
certification and conciliation proceedings, 


1039, 1041, 1048, 1044, 1173, 1556. 


Canadian Teachers’ Federation: 
formation of world-wide teachers’ organiz- 
ation, 1630. 


Canadian Textile Workers’ Union: 
membership in primary textile 
619. 


industry. 


Canadian Vocational Training: 
See Vocational Training. 


Canadian Welfare Council: 
plan to co-ordinate civic and national youth 
agencies, 429. 


Canadian Wheat Board: 


participation payments in 1949, 165. 


Canning and Preserving: 
Canada— 
hours and working conditions, 1716. 


Capital Investment: 
See Investment. 


Carpentry: 
N.B.— 
new schedule under Industrial Standards 
Act, 1707; lack of skill in person 


“employed to do carpentry” does not 


exempt him from carpentry trade 
schedule under Industrial Standards 
LNG Bey 
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Cartage and Trucking: 
Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
20273 
Alta.: provisions of new Order (No. 20) 
under Labour Act—Hours of Work 
and-Minimum Wage Order, 1921. 


Case Studies: 
See Industrial Peace. 


Certification: 
Canada— 


activities under Canada Labour Relations 
Board in 1949, 199. 

amendment to Labour Relations Act re 
certification of employers’ associations, 
requested by C.C.C.L., 1835. 

Alta.: provisions of Bill to amend Labour 
Act, 530-31; amended provisions of Act, 
2083; re certification of trade unions, 
198. 

B.C.: suggested amendments to Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, pre- 
sented to Minister of Labour’ by 
Provincial Executive (T. and L.C.), 
O21. 

N.S.: annual report of . Labour 
Board (1948), 333. 

Ont.: provisions of Labour Relations Act 
(1950), 1690, 1692; provisions of pro- 
posed Labour Relations Act, 528; activ- 
ities of Labour Relations Board (1948- 
1950), 1996; activities under Labour 
Relations Board Acts of 1944 and 1947, 
and Labour Relations Act (1948), 
2100; amendments to Labour Relations 
Act urged by Provincial Federation (T. 
and L.C.), 649-50. 

Que.: bargaining rights restored to teachers’ 
union, 1787. 


Sask.: activities of Labour Relations Board 
in 1949—annual report of Department 
of Labour, 1708-9. 


See also Legal Decisions. 


Relations 


Chains: 
United Kingdom— 
The Use of Ohains and Other Lifting 
Gear—1949 edition of safety pamphlet 


issued’ by Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, 1999. 


Chauffeurs: 
Alta.— 


recommendation of Federation of Labour 
anda LaGe le. 1U8:- 326; 


Check-off : 
Canada— 
check-off provisions in meat packing indus- 
try, 2020. 
provisions of collective agreements in 
primary textile industry, 621, 632. 
Bill to amend I.R.D.I. Act, not passed, 1916, 
1919. 
T. and L.C. urges provision for check-off 
of union dues under I.R.D.I. Act. 461. 


Alta.: provisions of Bill to amend Labour 
Act, “531. 


Check-off—Con. 


Man.: C.C. of L. unions recommend amend- 
ments to Labour Relations Code, 471; 
recommendation of Executive Com- 
mittee (T. and L.C.), 472: 

Ont.: amendment to Labour Relations Act 
urged by Provincial Federation (T. and 
©), 650: 

U.S.A.: analysis of collective agreements in 

force in 1949, 1789. 

See also provisions of collective agreements 
summarized in monthly reports on 
Collective Agreements and Wage 
Schedules. 


Cheese: 
Canada— 


numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2025. 


Chemical Industries: 
second session of Chemical Industries Com- 
mittee of I.L.0., in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, 1884. 


Chemical Products Industry: 
Canada— 

hours and working conditions in 1949, 2105. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2026. 

Communism within ranks of Canadian 
district of International Chemical 
Workers’ Union—extracts from address 
of International president, 162. 


Chemical Workers’ Union, International: 


Canada— _ : ae 
Communism within Canadian district of 
union, 162. 


expulsion of certain officials of Consumers’ 
Gas Local, accused of Communist 
activity, 1781. 

collective agreements, 73, 75, 515, 870. 


Chevrier, Hon. Lionel, Minister of Transport: 
reply to legislative proposals of T. and L.C., 
465. 


Child Labour: 


Alta.— 
provisions of Bill to amend Labour Act, 

531. 

B.C.: employment of children in 1948—annual 
report of Department of Labour, 329. 

N.S.: employment of young persons in shops 
—amended provision of Child Welfare 
Act, 2087. 

Ont.: annual report of Factory Inspection 
Branch, Department of Labour (1949), 


2099. 
U.S.A.: revision of Child Labour Regulation 
Nor ae Oo, 


Child Welfare: 
See Child Labour. 


Christian Trade Unions: 
See Trade Unions. 


Chrysler Corporation: 
Canada— 


terms of agreement reached in dispute 
between Chrysler Corporation and em- 
ployees at Windsor plant, 987. 

grants “voluntary” wage raise to employees 
in Windsor and Chatham, 1787. 
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Church: 
Canada— 

conference on “The Church and Economic 
Changes” for English-speaking em- 
ployers in Province of Quebec, spon- 
sored by Laval University, 165. 

The Roman Catholic Church and War— 
discussion at convention of C.C.C.L., 
1833. 


Citation of Merit: 
awarded to Dr. A. MacNamara, Deputy 
Minister of Labour for Canada, by 
International Association of Public 
Employment Services, 986. 


Citizenship: 
Canada— 


resolution adopted by C.C. of L., 1823. 
recommendation of T. and L.C., 463. 


Civil Employment: 


See Reinstatement 
Act. 


in Civil Employment 


Civil Rights: 
Man.— 
withdrawal of Bill to Protect Certain Civil 
Rights, 1571. 

U.S.A.: passage of Bill requested by President 
Truman in economic report to Con- 
gress, 3803; active support of report 
and program pledged by A.F. of L., 49, 
2041. 

See also Bill of Rights; Human Rights. 


Civil Service: 

opportunity for Government action in 
applying principle of equal pay for 
work of equal value, suggested in report 
OL Oe Sr: 

Canada— 

benefits of Civil Service Act extended to 
members of special Canadian forces on 
active service, 1624. 

transfer of administration of Government 
Employees’ Compensation Act, 1919. 

older workers in the Civil Service—resolu- 
tions adopted by N.E.C., 35, 2104. 


recommendation oof Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) re unemployment 
insurancé and overtime, 326. 


amendment to Labour Relations Code 
re collective bargaining, recommended 
by C.C. of L. unions, 471; recommenda- 
tion of Executive Committee (T. and 
L.C.) re collective bargaining, 472. 


U.S.A.: analysis of salaries of women in 
Federal Service, 1633; unemployment 
insurance coverage of ‘government em- 
ployees, 990. 


Alta: 


Man. 


Civil Service Superannuation Act: 


benefits of Act extended to members of 
special Canadian forces on active ser- 
vice, 1624. 


Civilian Labour Force: 
See Labour Force. 


INDEX 


Classifications: 
clauses of resolution adopted by I.L.0. 
Metal Trades Committee re job classi- 
fication, 319, 320. 
See also Occupational Classifications. 


Claxton, Hon. Brooke, Minister of National 
Defence: 
on extension of veterans’ benefits to mem- 
bers of special force, 1624. 


Clerical Employees: 
US A— 
numbers of clerical and salaried employees 
receiving wage increases in 1950, 2002. 


Closed Shop: 
be 


Supreme Court awards damages for wroug- 
ful expulsion from union, 219. 


Closed Towns: 
Que.— 
establishment opposed by C.C.C.L., 479. 


Cloth Industry: 


Canada— 
wages, eee and working conditions (1949), 
724, 
Clothing Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in 
clothing industry—men’s and_ boys’ 
sults and overcoats; work cioihing; 


men’s shirts, 233-43. 
dress industry, 359; women’s and misses’ 
suits and coats industry, 361. 


Coal: 

model code of safety regulations for under- 
ground work in coal mines, approved 
by I.L.0. tripartite technical confer- 
ence, 53. 

recommendation of I.L.0. Governing Body 
re employment of young persons in 
underground work in coal mines, 1657. 

re meeting of I.L.0. industrial committee, 
1657. 

Canada— 
improved productivity in coal mines in 
1948—annual survey of operating costs 

and revenues by Dominion Coal “Board, 
ie 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2025. 

trade union membership in coal mining 
industry, 1636. 

recommendation of C.C. of L. re Canadian 
markets for Canadian coal, 640, 1823. 


provision under Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, 1063; Order (No. 14) under 
Labour Act, governing coal mines, 85; 

limitation of hours of labour of workers 
above ground—Order (No. 17), 1063. 

United Kingdom: productivity and output in 
coal industry in 1949—annual report of 
National Coal Board, 1631; decline in 
labour force in coal mining au 1949, 
1997; 27th Annual Report on Safety in 
Mines Research, 1631. 


Alta.: 
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Coal—Con. 

U.S.A.: settlement of coal strike—provisions 
of agreement reached between 
U.M.W.A. and soft coal operators, 
437. 


Coast Guard Service: 
Canada— 
establishment recommended by T. and L.C., 
463; remarks of Minister of Transport, 
465. 


Codes: 
See Labour Code; Safety. 


Coldwell, M. J., National Leader, Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation: 


on The Maintenance of Railway Operation 
Act, 1647. 


Collective Agreement Act (Quebec): 


monthly summary of agreements under Act 
76, 208, 344, 516, 693, 871, 1050, 1184, 
1678, 1902, 2066. 

number of workers affected by agreements 
extended under Act in 1949, 2024. 

union’s right to negotiate under Collective 
Agreement Act—arbitration award in 
dispute between LaSalle Slipper Manu- 
facturing Company and the Shoe 
Workers’ Syndicate of Montreal, Inc., 
1630. 

amendments recommended by 
Federation of Labour, 1666. 

amendments requested by C.C.C.L., 478. 


Provincial 


Collective Bargaining: 


implementation of principle of equal pay in 
collective agreements, 189. 


Canada— 


legislative jurisdiction re I.L.0. Convention 
(No. 98) concerning the application of 
the principles of the right to organize 
and to bargain collectively, 1658. 

meat packing imdustry—provisions in col- 
lective agreements, 2008-22. 

primary textile industry—coverage of col- 
lective bargaining agreements, 620. 

recommendation of T. and L.C. re Govern- 
ment employees, 461, 462. 

Alta.: provisions of Bill to amend Labour 
Act 581. 

B.C.: suggested amendments to Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, pre- 
sented to Minister of Labour by Pro- 
vincial Hixecutive (JT. and L.C.), 327. 


Man.: amendment to Labour Relatons Code 
re civil servants, recommended bv C.C. 
of L. unions, 471; recommendation of 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.) 
re civil servants, 472. 

'N.S.: amendments to Trade Union Act re- 
quested by Provincial Executive (T. 
and L.C.), 648. 

‘Ont.: provisions of Labour Relations Act 


(1950), 1689-93; amendments to Fire 
Departments Act and Police Act, 1694. 


‘Que.: bargaining rights restored to teachers’ 
union, 17875 recommendation of 
C.C.C.L. re social security, 478. 

Sask.: amended regulations under ‘Trade 


Union Act, 886-87. 


Collective Bargaining—Con. 


France.: right to bargain on wages restored 
under Bill passed by French National 
Assembly, 441. 

Japan.: amended provisions of Trade Union 
Act encourage free collective bargain- 
ing, 441. 

U.S.A. causes of industrial peace under col- 
lective bargaining—studies of plants 
having satisfactory labour-management 
relations, issued by National Planning 
Association, 306, 438, 2045; analysis of 
collective agreements in force in 1949, 
1789; Job Modifications under Collec- 
tive Bargaining—experience of com- 
panies and unions in handling job 
modifications made necessary by 
changes in production methods, 798; 
Lay-off Policies and Practices—study 
published by Princeton University 
Industrial Relations Section, 2005; 
cost of meals in company-operated din- 
ing rooms held mandatory bargaining 
issue by ON:.L. RB: 91702" resolution 
adopted at convention of A.F. of L., 
ao or CAO. 52, 


Colombia: 


withdrawal irom W.E.TU.. 1137, 


Combines Investigation Act: 
amendment, 1915. 


Commercial Establishments: 


Que.:— 
special regulations under Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act re con- 
struction yards, 1702. 


Commercial Telegraphers’ Union: 
Canada— 


re nation-wide railway strike, 1654. 
conciliation proceedings, 826. 


Commercial Vehicles: 
Ont.— 


new regulations under Public Commercial 
Vehicles Act, 528. 


Committees: 


See Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittees. 


Commonwealth Trade Union Conference: 
summary of proceedings of meeting held 
during 33rd session of International 
Labour Conference, 1134. 


Communications: 
Canada— 


index numbers of wage rates (1948-1950), 
1780. 

increase in wage rates in 1949, 790. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2027. 

trade union membership (1949), 1636. 

number of labour-management production 
committees as at September 389, 1949, 
oer 
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Communications—Con. 
U.S.A.: Transmitting Information Through 


Management and Union Channels—re- 
port on importance of effective methods 
of communications to good industrial 
relations issued -by Princeton Univer- 
sity, 169. 


Communications Workers of America: 
Canada— 
certification proceedings, 2051. 


Communism: 
attitude of I.C.F.T.U—+resolution adopted 


at opening session of Conference, 176, 
Viel 


Canada— id, 
extracts from address of Prime Minister 


before Canadian Industrial Prepared- 
ness Association, 1990. 


policy of ‘‘vigorous opposition” reaffirmed 


by Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 


1990-91. 


C.C.of L—action taken at tenth anniver- 


1 ip 


sary convention, 1807—expulsion of 
U.E.R.M.W.A., 1811; constitutional 
amendment, 1819; adoption of Declara- 
tion of Positive Economic Philosophy, 
1814; United Nations action in Korea, 
1816. 


and L.C.—members accused of Communist 


activity expelled by labour bodies, 
1781; statement on foreign relations 
adopted as policy at 65th annual con- 
vention, 1800; amendment to Constitu- 
tion re representation in T. and L.C., 
adopted, 1801; decisions in anti-Com- 
munist stand, 1793; reiterates opposi- 


tion to Communism, in Dominion 
legislative brief, 460. 

Communism within ranks of Canadian 
district of International Chemical 


Que.: 


Workers Union, 162. 
resolution adopted by Provincial Fed- 
eration of Labour, 1665; extracts from 
pastoral letter issued by Roman Cath- 
olic Episcopate, 655. 


United Kingdom: Review of the British Dock 


Asia: 


Strikes, 1949—summary of White 
Paper on activities of C.S.U. and re- 
sulting London dock strike, 435; 
T.U.C. bans communists as _ trades 
council delegates, 431. 

Federation of Labour to fight Com- 
munist menace, 18. 


Sweden: decline of Communist strength in 


Swedish trade unions, 1791. 


U.8.A.: provisions of Subversive Control Act, 


1788; validity of non-Communist 
affidavit required of union officers under 
Taft-Hartley Act, upheld by Supreme 
Court, 992: non-Communist affidavit 
clause of Taft-Hartley Act held con- 
stitutional by Supreme Court, 1072; 
C.1.0.—action taken against Commun- 
ism, 49-50, 51, unions and individuals 
charged with following Communist 
Party line, at C.I.0. convention, 51, 
expels four unions as Communist-dom- 
inated, 438, expels International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
and Marine Cooks’ and Stewards’ 
Union, for Communist activity, 1788. 


Companies: 
Canada— 
amendment to Pension Fund Societies Act, 


1915. 





Company Towns: 
B 


Executive (T. and L.C.) recommends gov- 


ernment supervision of company towns, 
471. 


Company Unions: 
B.C.— 


suggested amendments to Industrial Con- 


ciliation and Arbitration Act, presented 
to Minister of Labour by Provincial 
Executive (T. and L.C.), 327. 


Ont.: amendment to Labour Relations Act 
urged by Provincial Federation (T. and 
L.C.), 650; provisions of proposed 
Labour Relations Act re “company- 
dominated” unions, 529. 
Compensation: 
See Government Employees (Compensation 


Act); Merchant Seamen Compensation 
Act; Workmen’s Compensation. 


Compulsory Union Membership: 


See 


Trade Union Membership. 


Conciliation: 
international study of industrial relations— 


I.L.0. report on conciliation and arbi- 
tration, 482. 


International Commission on Trade Union 


Rights—establishment authorized by 
I.L.0. as international fact-finding and 
conciliation commission on freedom of 
association, 317, 666. 


report of Committee of the Conference at 


thirty-third session of the I.L.0., 1154- 
55. 


Canada— 
conciliation and other proceedings under 


conciliation 


ERD Act674202, 339, 509, 683, 825, 
1043, 1172, 1556, 1669, 1895, 2053. 
proceedings under Canada 
Labour Relations Board and I.R.D.1I. 
Act during period January 1, 1949, to 
December 31, 1949, 199-200. 


The Conciliation and Arbitration of Labour 


Alta.: 


ee 


Man.: 
NSS.: 


Ont: 


Que.: 


Disputes in Canada—bulletin issued by 
Department of Industrial Relations, 
Queen’s University, 12. 

provisions of Bill to amend Labour Act, 
530-31; amended provisions of Labour 
Act, 2083. 

activities during 1948 reviewed in first 
annual report of Labour Relations 
Board, 330; suggested amendments to 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, presented to Minister of Labour 
by Provincial Executive (T. and L.C.), 
ots 


recommendations of Executive Com- 
mittee (1, wand Li:C.), 472-73; 
annual report of Labour Relations 


Board (1948), 338. 

activities of Conciliation Branch, De- 
partment of Labour, in 1949, 2100; 
provisions of proposed Labour Relations 
Act, 528; provisions of Labour Rela- 
tions Act (1950), 1689-93: recommenda- 
tion of Federation of Labour (C.C. of 
L.), 649. 

remarks of Provincial Federation of 


Labour in brief submitted to provincial 
authorities, 474. 
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Conciliation—Con. 


Sask.: activities of Labour Relations Board 
in 1949—annual report of Department 
of Labour, 1708-9. 

United Kingdom: conciliation and arbitration 
activities in 1949, 1997. 

France: compulsory conciliation provided 
under Bill passed by French National 
Assembly, 441. 

Japan: amendments to Labour Relations Ad- 
justment Act, 441. 

U.S.A.: mediation priority for disputes in 
defence plants, 2003. 


Conciliation and Labour Act: 
scope and administration, 61. 


Confectionery: 


Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 

ZUR 5. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations: 

eleventh annual convention, 49. 

affiliation of trade union members in 
Canada, 1635. 

re labour unity, 436, 614, 798, 1632. 

representation at Conference convened in 
London, England, to establish I.C.F.T.U. 
8 


participation in formation of I.0.F.T.U— 
delegation, 173; remarks of Walter 
Reuther, vice-president, 178. 


affiliation of General Confederation of 
Workers of Puerto Rico with CE.OF 
800. 

expels four unions as Communist-dominated, 
438. 

expels International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union and Marine 


Cooks’ and Stewards’ union, for Com- 
munist activity, 1788. 

charters new union—International Union 
of Hlectrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers—to replace suspended organ- 
ization, 8. 

The O.1.0—What It Is and What It Does 
—pamphlet explains government and 
finances of unions, 17. 


Conroy, Pat, Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian 
Congress of Labour: 
address as fraternal delegate to convention 
ore OT OVI: 
om cormation of) LCF .T-U) 175! 178. 


Conservation: 
Alta.— 
labour representation on Alberta Conserva- 


tion Board, requested by Federation of 
Labour, 198. 


Constitution: 
See British North America Act. 


Constitutional Conference of Federal and 
Provincial Governments: 
second session, 1781. 


Construction: 
See Building and Construction. 





Consumer Co-operatives: 
Canadia-— 
committee on consumer co-operatives and 
credit unions, appointed by C.C. of L., 
613. 


Consumer Credit: 
Canada— 
Consumer Credit Regulations—controls on 
instalment plan buying, 1920, 1990. 


Consumer Credit (Temporary Provisions) 
Act: 


provisions, 1920. 


Consumer Income: 
See Income. 


Consumers’ Goods: 
Nfld.— 
recommendations of Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.) in brief submitted to 
Royal Commission on the Cost of Liy- 
ing, 647. 


Continuation of Transitional Measures Act: 
extension, 609. 
amendment to Act re expiration date, 1919. 


Contractors: 
See Building and Construction; Legal Deci- 
sions. 


Contracts: 

Government application of equal pay prin- 
ciple to work executed under public 
contract, suggested in report of I.L.0.. 
189. 

contracts of employment—resolution adop- 
ted at thirty-third session of the I.L.O.. 
ISS). 

Canada— 

legislative jurisdiction re I.L.0. Conven- 
tion (No. 94) concerning labour clauses 
in_ public contracts; Recommendation 
(No. 84) concerning labour clauses in 
public contracts, 1658. 

Sask.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.) re government con- 
tracts, 44. 

See also Fair Wages. 


Contributions: 
Canada— 
new contribution rates—amended regula- 
tions under Unemployment Insurance 
ACt oo oe Ord ee Olb. 
revenue from unemployment insurance con- 
tributions during 1948-49, 13. 
annual report of U.I.C. (1949-50), 1927, 
Hire: rate of contribution under proposed 
social security plan, 311. 
See also Unemployment Insurance. 


Control of Employment: 
B.C.— 
employment of children under Control of 
Employment of Children Act (1944) in 
1948—annual report of Department of 
Labour, 329. 
Control Order (United 


of Engagement 
Kingdom): 
revocation, 613. 
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Controls: Cost of Living—Con. 
Canada— 


Consumer Credit Regulations—controls on 
instalment plan buying, 1990. 
United Kingdom: end of manpower controls 
—revocation of Control of Engagement 
Order (1947), 613. 


See also Price Control; Rent Control. 


Conventions: 
See Trade Unions; 
ings. 


various subject head- 


Co-operation: 
See Co-operative Societies; 
operation; 
eration. 


Economic Co- 
Labour-Management Co-op- 


Co-operative Movement: 
resolutions adopted by I.L.0. Advisory Com- 
mittee on Co-operation, 58. 


Co-operative Societies: 
Canada— 
Co-operation in Canada, 1949—summary of 
report covering merchandising, retail- 
ing, wholesaling, services, fishermen 
and insurance, 1655. 
legal incorporation of co-operative associa- 
tions in Canada, 796. 
committee on consumer co-operatives and 
ea unions, appointed by C.C. of L., 
613 
Pa a ea of C.C. of L. unions, 
72 
new section under Act re employees’ 
pension plan, 1698. 
provisions of Co-operative Develop- 
ment Loan Act, 884; recommendation 
of Federation of Labour GL, sand 217.6.) 
in brief submitted to Royal Commis- 
sion on Cost of Living, 647. 
amendment to Co-operative Associa- 
tions Act, 2089. 
amendment to Act re Caisses Populaires 
Desjardins, 1696; co-operative institu- 
tion—extracts from pastoral letter 
ne by Roman Catholic Episcopate, 
loans to housing co- operatives, re- 


quested by C.I.0., 52. 


Man.: 
N.B.: 
Nfld.: 


Pea Le 
Que.: 


US.A.: 


Correspondence Courses: 
Canada— 
vocational correspondence courses, 32. 


Cost of Living: 
Canada— 
monthly reports on prices and the cost of 
living, 115,. 250. 374, 554, 745, 930, 1086, 

W215, L574. h/ao, 1941" 2118. 

statistics. 142-53, 277-88, 409-20, 579-90, 
771-82, 967-78, 1113-24, 1244-55, 1603- 
14, 1761-72, 1970-81, 2151-62. 

D.B. of S. study of family budgets, 11. 

revision of index requested by T. and L.C., 
463; remarks of Prime Minister, 465. 

resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1805. 

Lae of index requested pyLC Ce pies 


Alta.: more Dearie system re compilation 
of index by D.B. of S., urged by Fed- 
eration of Labour, 198, 

N.B.: recommendations of Federation of 


Labour (T. and L.C.), 646. 


Nfld.: Federation of Labour (T. and _ L.C.) 
presents brief to Royal Commission on 
the Cost of Living, 647. 

establishment of Provincial Bureau of 

Statistics recommended by C.C.C.L., 

479, 

Other Countries: statistics, 153, 287, 420, 590,. 
192709785011 24 51255.) 1614, 1772501981 
21622 

United Kingdom: T.U.C. appeals to affiliates. 
to postpone wage claims while price 
index remains below 118, 16. 

U.S.A.: wage rates at General Motors Cor- 
poration reduced under cost-of-living 
agreement, 439; number of settlements: 
providing for periodic and automatic 
adjustments, 2001. . 

See also monthly summaries of current. 
labour conditions. 


Que.: 


Coté, Paul E., Parliamentary Assistant to the 

Minister of Labour: 

extracts from address before Professional 
Association of Industrialists, Province 
of Quebec, 1994. 

remarks at convention of C.C.C.L., 1825. 

tables Orders in Council ratifying renewal 
of Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
Agreements, 608. 

announces appointment of new members to 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee, 792; tables report of Com- 
mittee, 1713. 


Cotton Mills: 
British cotton mills team reports on high 
United States productivity, 1137. 


Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions (1949), 
1 2As 


Council of Profit-Sharing Industries: 
proceedings of regional conference, 1995. 


Covenants: 
See Real Estate. 


Coverage: 
Canadia— 


provisions of amended unemployment insur- 
ance coverage regulations, 230, 1077, 1927. 


Cranes: 
See Derrick Cranes. 


Credit: 
Canada— 


provisions of Consumer Credit (Temporary 
Provisions) Act, 1920. 


Consumer Credit Regulations—controls on 
instalment plan buying, 1990. 


Credit Unions: 
Canadia— 
Credit Unions in Canada, 1949—fiftieth 
anniversary of establishment of move- 
ment in Canada, 1992. 
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Credit Unions—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


Credit Unions in Canada, 1948—summary of 
annual report issued by Department of 
Agriculture, 334. 

50th anniversary of Credit Union (Caisse 
Populaire) movement, 1785 . 

committee on consumer co-operatives and 
credit unions, appointed by C.C. of L., 
Giles 

Alta.: amendment to Credit Union Act, 2085. 

N.B.: amended provisions of Credit Union 
Societies Act, 1697. 

Que.: amendment to Act re Caisses Populaires 
Desjardins, 1696; 50th anniversary of 
Credit Union (Caisse Populaire) move- 
ment, 1785. 

Sask.: amendment to Act, 890. 





Credits: 
Canada— 
re-establishment credits paid 
Ge 


in 1948-49, 


Criminal Code: 
Canada— 
amendment to Combines Investigation Act, 
1915. 
Bill to amend Code re discrimination, not 
passed, 1916. 


Current Labour Conditions: 
See Labour Conditions. 


Current Labour Statistics: 
See Labour Staitistics. 


Cushing, Gordon G., General Secretary- 
Treasurer, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada: 

remarks at convention of Quebec Provincial 
Federation of Labour, 1663. 


Customs: 
Canada— 
R.T.B. and amendments to Customs Act re 
protective warning devices at railway 
crossings, 642. 


Dairy Products: 
Canada— 
hours and working conditions, 1716. 


Dangerous Trades: 
See Health. 


Dawson, W. W., Supervisor, Immigration and 
Farm Labour Branch, Department of 
Labour: 

remarks as chairman of seventh jamnual 
Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Con- 
ference, 193. 


Death Grants: 
EHire— 
amount payable under 
security plan, 311. 


proposed social 


Decentralization: 
See Industry. 
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Decisions of Umpire: 
See Unemployment Insurance. 
Declaration of Human Rights: 
See Human Rights. 
Declaration of Positive Economic Phil- 
osophy: 


adopted by C.C. of L. at 10th anniversary 
Convention, 1814. 


Decontrols: 
Canada— 


recommendation of R.T.B. re price and rent 
controls, 643. . 


Defence: 
See National Defence. 


Defence Production Act (U.S.A.): 
provisions, 1662. 
wage and price control agency established 
—appointment of Administrator of 
Economic Stabilization; Director of 
Price Administration, and Wage Stabil- 
ization Board, 2004. 


Dental Technicians: 
Ont.— 
Persons under Dental Technicians’ Act 
(1946) excepted from application of 
Hours of Work and Vacations With 
Pay Act, 1701. 


Department of Veterans Affairs Act: 


benefits of Act extended to members of 
special Canadian forces on jactive ser- 
vice, 1624. 

Merchant Seamen Vocational Training 
Order providing training for certain 
unemployed merchant seamen, 354. 


Dependents’ Allowances: 
Nfld.— 


regulations under Dependents’ Allowances 
Act (1949), 884, 891, 1070. 


Depressed Areas: 
See Depression; Industrial Areas. 
Depression: 


Action Against Unemployment—I.L.0. sur- 
vey of world unemployment conditions 
and proposed program to avoid depres- 
sion, 1148. 

U.S.A.: business slump in U.S.A—report of 
Executive Council of A.F. of L., 47. 


Derrick Cranes: 
United Kingdom— 
safety in use of derrick cranes—pamphlet 


issued by Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, 302. 


Development: 
training program of International Bank of 
Reconstruction and Development, 311. 
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Disability Benefit: 
Eire— ; 
benefits under proposed social security plan, 
oll. 
U.S.A.: Disability Benefits law of New York 
state, 310. 


Disabled Persons: 
See Handicapped Persons, 


Discharged Members of Armed Forces: 
See Armed Forces. 


Discrimination: 
Canada— 
report on racial discrimination submitted 
to Senate Committee on Human Rights 
and Fundamental Freedoms by T. and 
17.C,, L007: 

employment discrimination—policy of U.1.C., 

1637. ‘ 
Bill to amend Criminal Code, not passed, 


C.C. of L—recommendation re “discrim- 
ination on grounds of race, creed and 
colour”, 640; resolution adopted, 1823. 

T. and L.C.—report of Standing Committee 
on Racial Discrimination and resolu- 
tions adopted at 65th annual conven- 
tion, 1802; recommendations, 463. 

Ont.: activities of Conciliation Branch, 
Department of Labour (1949) re dis- 
crimination and unfair labour prac- 
tices, 2100. 

Que.: non-discrimination provisions of Labour 
Relations Act held to apply to school 
commissions, 2096. 

U.S.A.: railroad employees may apply for in- 
junction against racial discrimination 
by unions in violation of Railway 
Labour Act, 171; legislation to prevent 
employment discrimination against 
older workers, under study in New 
York state, 614; resolution adopted by 
C.L.Oo2. 


Diseases, Industrial: 

model code of safety regulations for under- 
ground work in coal mines approved by 
T.L.0O. tripartite technical conference, 
56-57. 

Canada— 

workers’ efficiency and effects of emotional 
strain—summary of article in Canadian 
Medical Journal on ill-health among 
workers caused by emotional distur- 
bances, 1159. 

amendment to Government Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act. 1915. 

A Guide te the Diagnosis of Occupational 
Diseases, 164. 


B.C.: additional compensable diseases under . 


Workmen’s Compensation Act, 699: new 
Order under Workmen’s Compensation 
Act re tuberculosis, 1701. 

Man.: amended provision of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1569. 

Ont.: consolidation and revision of regulations 
under Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1701; additional compensable disease 
under Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
355; provisions of Silicosis Act. 1694; 
re expansion of silicosis and TB x-ray 
services for industrial workers, 610; 
annual report of Factory Inspection 
Branch, Department of Labour, (1949), 


1 
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Diseases, Industrial—Con. 
Ont.—Con. 


2099; amendments to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act recommended by Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.) in brief presented before Inquiry 
Commissioner, 325. 

regulations under Mining Act for pro- 
tection of workmen in dust exposure 
occupations, 1071; recommendations of 
C.C.C.L., 479; amendments to Work- 
men’s Compensation Act sought by Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour, 1664, 
1666. 

United Kingdom: annual report of Chief 

Inspector of Factories (1948), 662. 


Que.: 


Dismissals: 
Que.— 
recommendation of Provincial Federation 
of Labour (T. and -L.C.), 475. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


Displaced Persons: 
resettlement of “new refugees”—action of 
General Council of the United Nations 
International Refugee Organization, 
2006. 
statement on International Refugee Organ- 
ization, 197. 
Canada— 
number of workers and families brought to 
Canada during period June, 1947— 
June, 1950, 1627. 
number of displaced persons admitted to 
Canada for domestic employment, as at 
January 14, 1950, 296. 
placement. during 1949-50—annual report of 
Wat. C221928; 
reports of provincial directors of farm 
labour—Prince Edward Island, 194; 
Nova Scotia, 194; New Brunswick, 195; 
Quebec, 195; Ontario, 195; Manitoba, 
196; Alberta, 196. 
placement of technically qualified D.P.’s dis- 
cussed at meeting of N.E.C., 35. : 
U.8.A.: Displaced Persons Bill provides in- 
creased quota of displaced persons, 
1138; extension of Government program 
requested by C.I.0., 53. 


Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers’ 
International Union of America: 
Canada — 
collective agreements, 1716. 


Docks: 
United Kingdom— 

Review of the British Dock Strikes, 1949— 
summary of White Paper on activities 
of C.S.U. and resulting London dock 
strike, 435. 


Domestic Exports: 
Canada— 


domestic exports to the United States and 
other countries (1949-50), 376. 


Domestic Workers: 
re appointment of committee on Status and 
Conditions of Employment of Domestic 
Workers, by 1I.L.0. Governing Body, 
1657. 
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Domestic Workers—C on. 
Canada— 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2027. 

number of displaced persons admitted to 
Canada for domestic employment as at 
January 14, 1950, 296. 

reports of provincial directors of farm 


labour: Newfoundland, 194; Nova 
Scotia, 194; New Brunswick, 195; 
Ontario, 195; Saskatchewan, 196; 


Alberta, 196. 
Finland: provisions of Act governing condi- 


tions of employment for domestic 
workers, 310. 
U.S.A.: survey of household (domestic) 


workers in New York state, 440. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
See Statistics, Dominion Bureau of. 


Dominion Coal Board: 


annual survey of operating costs and rev- 
enues of Canadian coal mines, 13. 


Dominion-Provincial Agricultural Confer- 
ence: 


extracts from address of Dr. A. MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 9. 


Dominion-Provincial Conference on Rehab- 
ilitation of Handicapped Persons: 


proposed conference announced by Minister 
of National Health and Welfare, 428; 


postponement, 793. 


Dominion-Provincial Constitutional Confer- 
ence: 
proceedings, 160. 
second session, 1781. 


Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agree- 
ments: 


renewal, 197, 608. 


Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Confer- 
ence: 


proceedings of seventh annual conference, 
192. 


Dominion-Provincial Relations: 


remarks of Quebec Provincial Federation 
of Labour and C.C.C.L. in briefs sub- 
mitted to provincial authorities, 474, 
476. 


Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation: 
re working agreement in Newfoundland, 


165. 


Draft Agreements: 
See Agreements. 


Dress Industry: 
Canada— 


wage rates, hours and working conditions, 
359. 





Drew, Hon. George, Leader of the Opposition: 
on The Maintenance of Railway Operation 
Act, 1646, 1649. 


Drugs: 
Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 


agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2026. 
Nfld.: provisions of Food and Drug Act, 


2080, 2091. 


Duplessis, Hon. Maurice, Premier of Quebec: 


remarks at presentation of provincial legis- 
lative proposals of C.C.C.L., 479. 


Dust: 
Que.— 


regulations under Mining Act for protec- 
tion of workmen in dust exposure occu- 
pations, 1071. 


Early Closing: 
See Hours of Work; Shops. 


Earnings: 
Canada— 
weekly earnings, salaries and wages in 1948 
—Annual Survey of Employment and 
Payrolls in Canada, 1948, issued by 
DEBS Ole Lobatse 
earnings and hours of male and female 
wage-earners and salaried employees in 
manufacturing (1948), 1034, 1937. 


United Kingdom: increase in earnings in 
British industry in October (1949), 

989. 
See also monthly summaries of current 


labour conditions; Salaries; Wages. 


T. Eaton Company: 
report of C.C. of L. Convention Committee 
on Organization, 1822. 


Economic and Social Council of the United 

Nations: 

Canada resumes membership—Canadian 
delegation to 10th Session, 160. 

international full employment program, 
1874. 

international reduction of working hours, 
as result of rising labour productivity 
sought by A.F. of L., 304. 


Economic Changes: 
Canada— 
conference on “The Church and Economie 
Changes” for English-speaking em- 
ployers in the Province of Quebec, 
sponsored by Laval University, 165. 


Economic Co-operation: 
Statement of Principles for Economic Co- 
operation between Canada and _ the 
United States, 1988. 


Economic Development: 

U.N. program of Technical Aid to Under- 
developed Countries, 312—Canadian 
participation in program, 314, 316; 
T.L.0. and Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram, 315; Technical Assistance Con- 
ference, 316. 
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Economic Development—Con. 


participation of I.L.0. in U.N. Technical 
Aid program for economic development 
of underdeveloped areas, 2046. 
U.S.A.: report of Executive Council at 
annual convention of A.F. of L., 47. 


Economie Philosophy: 
See Declaration of Positive Economie Phil- 
osophy. 


Eeonomic Policy: 
report on “general economic survey” by 
Preparatory Committée of “1.C.F TU, 
wi 
Que.: resolution on “Economie and Social 
Security” adopted by Professional Asso- 
ciation of Industrialists, 1994-95. 
Indonesia: statement of economic policy, 442. 
U.S.A.: establishment of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Agency, 1663; annual economic 
report of President Truman to Con- 
gress, 302. 


Economic Preparedness: 
See Preparedness. 


Economie Rights: 
Canada— 
recommendations of T. and L.C. and C.C. of 
L. in briefs submitted to Senate Com- 
mittee on Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms, 1006. 


Economie Stability: 
problems of employment and economic 
stability discussed by United Nations 
General Assembly, 15. 


U.S.A.: study on Low-Income Families and 
Economic Stability, 307. 


Edueation: 


teaching profession—opportunity for Gov- 
ernment action in applying principle of 
equal pay for work of equal value, sug- 
gested in report of I.L.0., 188. 


formation of world-wide teachers’ 
ization, 1630. 


Canada—U.N.E.8.C.0. fellowship, 430. 


recommendations contained in report on 
visit of British trade unionists to 
study American productivity, 1998. 

resolution concerning aid to unemployed 
professional workers and_ students. 
adonted by JI.L.0. Advisory Committee 
on Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers, 57. 


Canada— 


report of D.B. of S—salary rates, number 
of teachers, proportion of men and 
women teachers, and proportion of 
Lenn university graduates, in 1948, 

recommendations submitted to Royal Com- 
mission on National Development in the 
Arts, Letters and Sciences, by certain 
labour bodies, 1000. 

downward trend in university enrolments 
for 1950-51, 1780. 

report of Director of Educational Service, 
at. convention of C.C.C.L., 1831; ree- 
ommendations, 1833. 


organ- 
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Education—C on. 


Canada—Con. 


recommendations of C.C. of L., 640, re- 
marks of Prime Minister, 641; report 
of Standing Committee on Education 
presented at convention of C.C. of L., 
1821; resolution adopted, 1823. 

recommendation of R.T.B., 643. 

recommendations of T. and L.C., 463, 1807. 

Man.: free education recommended by C.C. of 
L. unions, 472; recommendations of 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.), 
645. 

N.B.: provisions of Act re vocational educa- 
tion, 1697; recommendations of Federa- 
tion of Labour (7. and LC.) , 646. 

N.S.: amended provisions of Vocational Edu- 
cation Act, 2087. 

Ont.: persons under Teaching Profession Act 
(1944) excepted from application of 
Hours of Work and Vacations With 
Pay Act, 1701; recommendation of 
Federation. of Labour “(O.C# vot =ls)5 
649; resolutions adopted by Provincial 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
Bees, (opal 

Que.: Provincial Federation of Labour author- 
izes establishment of education and 
research service, 1664; amendments to 
Education Act, 477, 478. 

Sask.: recommendations of Provincial Execu- 
tive Committee (T. and L.C.), 46. 
United Kingdom: Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation—report on activities in 1948-49 
301; recommendations contained in re- 
port on visit of British trade unionists 
to study American productivity, 1998. 

U.S.A.: recommendations of National Con- 
ference on Ageing, 1790; recommenda- 
tions contained in report on visit of 
British trade unionists to study Amer- 
ican productivity, 1998; federal aids 
requested by C.I.0., 52; government 
study on employment problems of “teen- 
agers” in Louisville, 1162. 

See also Adult Education; Vocational Train- 
ing; Workers’ Education. 


Efficiency: 
See Employment Conditions. 


Eire: 
review of White Paper on Social Security, 
oll; 


Elections: 

Canada— 

constitutional amendment re roll-call votes, 
adopted at convention of C.C. of L., 
1820; recommendations, 640. 

extension of franchise to all citizens over 
age of 18 years, requested by T. and 
T7.C. 46a. 

B.C.: Executive (T. and L.C.) recommends 
reduction of voting age to 18 years, 
471 
Bill to amend Manitoba Election Act, 
not passed, 1571; recommendations of 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.), 
ATacO40. 

Sask.: amendment to City Act urged by Fed- 
eration of Labour (C.C. of L.), 44; rec- 
ommendation of Provincial Executive 
Committee (T. and L.C.), 45. 

U.S.A.: resolution adopted at convention of 
A.F. of L., 49; outlawing of poll taxes 
and other restrictions, requested by 
CLO 52: 


Man.:: 
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Electric Are Welding: 
United Kingdom— 

Memorandum on Electric Are Welding— 
1950 edition of pamphlet issued by 
Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 
vice, 1999. 


Electric Products and Repair: 
Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2026. 


Electric Railways: 
Canada — 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2027. 


Electric Shavers: 
US. A— 
local of International Association of Mach- 
inists advertise in radio and press to 
sell company’s products, 170. 


Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, 
International Union of: 
Canada— 
new union chartered by C.I.O. and accepted 
bye C:C! of lL. 8. 
U.S.A: chartered by C.I.0 Executive Board 
to organize workers in jurisdictional 


field of U.E.R.M.W.A., 50; G.M-- 
I.U.E. agreement—five-year contract 
concluded between General Motors 


Corporation and J.U.E., 991. 


Electrical Workers: 
US A— 


action of C.J.0. Executive Board in regard 


to U.E.R.M.W.A. and I.U.E.R.M.W., 
HOw Ol 
Electrical Workers, International Brother- 
hood of: 
Canada— 


certification and conciliation proceedings, 
62, 339, 675, 826, 1040, 1041, 1556, 1891, 
2053. 
collective agreement, 2064. 
U.S.A.: re A.F. of L—C.1.0. unity, 1632. 


Electricians: 

Canada — 
Electrician—occupational monograph on 
electrician’s trade issued by Department 


of Labour, 792. 


Electricity : 

Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 

2027. 
Alta.: regulations under Electrical Protec- 


tion Act, 1191. 

B.C.: regulations under Electrical Energy In- 

spection Act, 1064, 1700. 

new and amended regulations under 

Electrical Inspection Act, 226. 

Sask.: regulations under Electrical Inspection 
and Licensing Act (1949), 87, 888, 
1071; inspections in 1949, 1710. 


/ 
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Elevators: 
Canada 
amendment to Canada Grain Act, 1918. 


Alta.: exemption of grain elevator repair 
crews from hours of work provisions of 
Labour Act, 1063. 


B.C.: accident prevention regulations under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1066, 
2090; annual report of Factory Inspec- 
tion Branch, Department of Labour 
(1948), 330. 





Man.: amendment to Public Buildings Act re 
minimum age for elevator operators, 
1571; minimum age for elevator oper- 
ators under Elevator and Hoist Act, 
oi Ue 

Sask.: regulations under Passenger and 
Freight Elevator Act, 227; inspections 
of grain, passenger and freight ele- 
vators in 1949, 1710. 

Eligibility: 


See Unemployment Insurance. 


Emotional Strain: 
See Employment Conditions. 


Employee: 
Alta— 


definition of “employee” under provisions of 
proposed amendment to Labour Act, 
530. 


Employee Pension Plans: 
See Pensions. 


Employee Profit-Sharing Plans: 
See Profit-sharing. 


Employee Recreation: 
See Recreation. 


Employer-Employee Relations: 


See Industrial Relations; Labour-Manage- 
ment Co-operation. 


Employers’ Associations: 
Canada— 


amendment to Labour Relations Act re 
certification of associations, requested 
by C.C.C.Ih,. 1835. 


Employers’ Organizations: 

LO report on co-operation between public 
authorities and employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, 499. 

B.C.: number of organizations in 1948, 330. 


Que.: Professional Association of Industrial- 
ists—sixth Convention of employers’ 
organization of Province of Quebec, 
1994. 


Employment: 


International Labour Organization— 
productivity and full employment policy 
—summary of annual report of Direc- 
tor-General, 666. 
termination of employment—resolution 
adopted at thirty-third session of the 
TaOe id: 
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Employment—Con. | 
International Labour Organization—Con. 


technological improvements in iron and 
steel industry and their effects on em- 
ployment—resolution adopted by sub- 
committee at meeting of Iron and Steel 
Committee of I.L:0., 505-6. 

resolution concerning age of admission of 
young persons to non-industrial occupa- 
tions, adopted by I.L.0. Advisory Com- 
mittee on Salaried Employees and Pro- 
fessional Workers, 57. 

United Nations— ; 

report on “National and International 
Measures for Full HEmployment’—re- 
sults of study undertaken by economists 
from France, England, Australia and 
the United States, 994. 

international full employment program 
adopted by Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, 1874. 

adopts resolution on full employment, 15. 

problems of employment and economic 
stability discussed by General Assembly, 


i 

Canada— 

legislative jurisdiction re I.L.0. Conven- 
tions (No. 96) fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies (Revised, 1949); (No. 


97) concerning migration for employ- 
ment; Recommendation (No. 86) con- 
cerning migration for employment (Re- 
vised, 1949), 1658. 

Government policy in regard to employment 
problems—statement of Minister of 
Finance, 609. 

Government action on unemployment re- 
quested by C.C, of L. and T. and L.C. 
in joint letter to Prime Minister and 
Cabinet—text of factual statement on 
employment and unemployment issued 
by Minister of Labour, 160. 

provisions of Reinstatement in Civil Em- 
ployment Act—application to all per- 
sons enrolled in special armed forces, 
1920. 

reference to employment situation in Throne 
Speech at opening of Twenty-first Par- 
liament, 294. 

employment discrimination—policy of U.I.C. 
against, 1637. 

number of displaced persons admitted to 
Canada for domestic employment, as at 
January 14, 1950, 296. 

resolution adopted by C.C.C.L. re employ- 
ment of young people, 1835. 

functions of C.C. of L. union. National Fed- 
eration of Unemployed Workers, 794. 

resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1805. 

Labour Force— 


report on composition of Canadian labour 
force—entries and withdrawals, war- 
time changes, industrial and geographic 
shifts, women workers. and _ seasonal 
workers, 19-21, 24-25, 27-28. 

number of displaced persons admitted to 
Canada for domestic employment, as at 
January 14, 1950, 296. 

Numbers of Workers in Certain Industries— 

lumber and its products industry, 91—saw- 
mill products, 91; planing mill, sash 
and door, 97; wooden furniture, 98; 
basket and wooden box, 102. 

manufacturing industries (1949), 1993. 

clothing industry (1948), 233. 

primary textile industry, 618. 


Employment—Con. 
Farm Labour— 
reports of provincial directors, Newfound- 
land, 194; Prince Edward Island, 194; 
Nova Scotia, 194; New Brunswick, 195; 
Quebec, 195; Ontario, 195; Manitoba, 
196; Saskatchewan, 196; Alberta, 196; 
British Columbia, 196. 
Statistics— 
monthly summary of current labour condi- 
tions, 5, 0; 157,109: 291, 293: 425.42" 
605, 607; 787, 789; 983, 985; 1131, 1221; 
1549,.15915 1621, 16233 a i471 7790 aos 
1987. 
employment conditions—monthly analysis 
of current employment situation, 106, 
244, 366, 548, 740, 924, 1079, 1208, 1728, 


1980252113. 
monthly tabular report on employment, 
hours and earnings, 127-33, 262-68, 


389-95, 564-70, 756-62, 944-52, 1097-1103, 
1228-34, 1584-91, 1745-51, 1952-58, 
2133-39. 


Older Workers— 
older workers in the Civil Service—resolu- 
tion adopted by N.E.C., 35. 
Date of Birth—film on problems of older 
workers, 1627. 


National Employment Service— 
See Employment Services. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics— 


“Annual Survey of Employment and Pay- 
rolls in Canada, 1948”, 111. 

salary rates, number of teachers, proportion 
of men and women teachers, and pro- 
portion of teachers university grad- 
uates, in 1948, 795. 


University Students— 

campaign to find employment for university 
graduates and undergraduates, 12. 

1950 graduating class of engineers largest 
in history, 11. 

placement of graduates in 1950 by Hxecu- 
tive and Professional Division, N.E.S., 
1626. 

B.C.: employment situation in 1948 as shown 

in annual report of Department of 

Labour, 328; employment of children 

in 1948, 329. 

minimum age for elevator operators 

under Elevator and Hoist Act, and Pub- 

lic Buildings Act, 1571. 

hard-rock miners transferred to North- 

western Ontario and Manitoba, 1132; 

provision under Alcoholic Liquors Act 

re employment of minors, 883. 

N.S.: employment of non-residents—provisions 
of Nova Scotia Labour Act, 2087; em- 
ployment of young persons in shops— 
amended provision of Child Welfare 
Act, 2087; index of employment in 1948 
—annual report of Department of 
Labour, 332. 

Ont.: bill respecting Fair Employment Prac- 
tices, not passed, 1695. 

Australia: number of wage and salary earners 
in 1939, 1949 and 1950, 2005-6; total 
number employed in industry at end 
of 1948, 799. 

United Kingdom: end of manpower controls 
—revocation of Control of Engagement 
Order (1947), 613. 


Man.: 


Nfld.: 
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Employment—C on. 


India: 1949-50 report of Ministry of Labour, 
1791; annual report of Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, 1997; 
decline in labour force in coal mining 
in 1949, 1997; increased labour force 
in textile industries in 1949, 1997. 

U.S.A.: employment near all-time peak level 
in June, 1950, 1139; effects of expand- 
ing defence program and preparedness 
measures OD manpower situation, 1662, 
2001; economic report of President 
Truman to Congress, 302-3; revision of 
Child Labour Regulation No. 3 re min- 
imum age for employment, 531; in- 
ereased factory hiring in industry, 
2001; formation of community full em- 
ployment committees sought by A.F. of 
L., 615; night work for women—survey 
conducted by Women’s Bureau of 
Department of Labour, 798; long-term 
decline in jobs for unskilled workers 
(1910-1948)—study of employment, by 
industry and occupation, 17: “National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week”, 1789; teen-age youth in the 
labour market—government study on 
employment problems of “teen-agers” 
in Louisville, 1162; legislation to aid 
older workers under study in New York 
state, 614; survey of household 
(domestic) workers in New York state, 


440, 

See also Child Labour; Fair Employment 
Practices; Part-time Employment; 
Placements. 


Employment Committees: 
Canada— 
meetings of National Employment Com- 
mittee (U.L.C.), 34, 716, 2104, 
annual report of U.I.C. (1949-50), 1929. 
study of seasonal unemployment requested 
by N.E.C., 791. 
U.S.A.: formation of community full employ- 
reer committees sought by A.F. of L., 
615. 


Employment Conditions: 

recommendation of I.L.0. Governing Body 
ae Session re labour problems, 
657. 

basis of program of international action to 
improve working conditions of white 
collar workers, laid down at meeting 
of I.L.0: Advisory Committee on Sal- 
aried Employees and _ Professional 
Workers, 57. 

re appointment of committee on Status and 
Conditions of Employment of Domestic 
De hee: by I.L.0. Governing Body, 

implementation of convention re conditions 
of work of frontier workers, by five 
Western Union countries, 1136. 

Committee on Conditions of Work and 
Social Policy established by Brussels 
Treaty Organization to study conven- 
tions adopted by International Labour 
Conference, 669. 

conditions of Rhine boatmen—provisions of 
I.L.O. draft agreement, 321. 


I.L.0. report on employment conditions on 
Panama ships, 2048. 

I.L.O. report on freedom of association and 
conditions of wotvk in Venezuela, 1247. 
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Employment Conditions—Con. 


Canada— 

workers’ efficiency and effects of emotional 
strain—summary of article in Canadian 
Medical Journal on ill-health among 
workers caused by emotional distur- 
bances, 1159. 

activities of Industrial Health Division, 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare (1948-49), 297. 

social security benefits for farm workers 
advocated by Deputy Minister of 
Labour in address before Dominion- 
Provincial Agricultural Conference, 9. 

provisions of collective agreements in 
primary textile industry, 623, 633. 

changes in government policy re prevailing 
rate employees, 429, 

resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1804; 
recommendation re Government em- 
ployees, 462. 

working conditions in certain industries— 

chemical products, 2105. 

clothing industry—dress industry, 359; 
women’s and misses’ suits and coats 
industry, 361. 

clothing industry—men’s and boys’ suits 
and overcoats; work clothing; men’s 
shirts, 233-43. 

food and beverages, 1716. 

iron and its products, 1196. 

lumber and its products, 91—sawmill prod- 
ucts, 91; planing mill, sash and door, 
97; wooden furniture, 98; basket and 
wooden box, 102. 


manufacturing, 1836-1874. 

manufacturing, in MHalifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, 
October (1949), 1014. 

meat packing, 2011. 

paper products, 904; pulp and paper, 906; 
paper box, 908. 

primary textiles, 719-39—cotton yarn and 
cloth, 724; woollen yarn and cloth, 726; 
knitting, 728; rayon yarn and fabric, 
720. 

rubber products, 539. 

textiles, 719-39—cotton yarn and. cloth, 724; 
woollen yarn and cloth, 726; knitting, 
728; rayon yarn and fabric, 730. 

N.S.: recommendations of Provincial Execu- 
tive (T. and L.C.), 648, 

Que.: workers’ problems discussed in pastoral 
letter on “The Problem of the Worker 
in the Light of the Social Doctrine of 
the Church” issued by Roman Catholic 
Episcopate, 652. 

Finland: domestic workers—provisions of Act 
governing conditions of employment, 
310-11. 

India: Constitution of India—clauses setting 
forth state policy in regard to labour, 
310; inquiry into living and working 
conditions of agricultural workers, 171. 

United Kingdom: welfare facilities for 
workers outside work premises but in 
relation to, 431; report on public con- 
trol of industry adopted at convention 
of T.U.C., 2037. 

U.S.A.: working conditions of household 
(domestic) workers in New York state, 
440, 
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Employment Exchanges: 
United Kingdom— 
continuance of, 6138. 


Employmeni Services: 

Citation of Merit awarded to Dr. A. Mac- 
Namara, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
by International Association of Public 
Employment Services, 986, 

ratification by Canada of I.L.0. Convention 
No. 88—Organization of the Employ- 
ment Service, 1158, 1917. 

ratification of Employment Service Con- 
vention, 1948 (1I.L.0. Convention No. 
88) by the United Kingdom and 
Norway, 59. 


Canada— 
statistics, 134-38, 269-73, 399, 571, 763, 956, 
1103012353, 1592; 175171962," 2140: 
approval of I.L.0. Convention No. 88—Km- 
ployment Service Convention—by Fed- 
eral Government, 1158, 1917. 


National Employment Services, Canada— 
handbook published by International 
Labour Office, 2047. 

number of jobs found and filled through 
N.E.S. during 9-year period July l, 
1941-June 29, 1950, 1625. 

activities of Employment Offices (1949- 
1950)-—annual report of U.I.C., 1928. 


work of N.E.S. reviewed at meetings of 
N.E.C., 34, 716, 2104. 

number of physically disabled persons placed 
in employment by Special Placements 
Division, during five-month period 
December, 1949-May, 1950, 1132. 

functions of Special Placements Division 
re “first jobbers” and handicapped per- 
sons, 801. 

lay-offs of non-railway workers as result of 
nation-wide strike, 1652. 

amendment to Regulations, 1949, re insur- 
able employment, 1077. 


re part-time work during seasonal unem- 
ployment, 791. 

placement of university graduates in 1950 
by Executive and Professional Division, 
1626, 

plan to co-ordinate civic and national youth 
agencies, 429. 


Man.: provisions of Employment Services 
Act, 1570; re Employment Bureau Act, 
1570-71. 

United Kingdom: employment office activities 
in 1949, 1997; annual report (1949) of 
Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 
vice, 1997; ratification of Employment 
Service Convention, 1948 (I.L.0. Con- 
vention No. 88) by the United Kingdom 
and Norway, 59. 

Italy: reorganization of public employment 
service—new procedures for registra- 
tion and placements of applicants, 171. 


Norway: ratification of Employment Service 
Convention, 1948 (I.L.0. Convention 
No. 88) by the United Kingdom and 
Norway, 59. 

U.S.A.: formation of community full employ- 
ee committees sought by A.F. of L., 
615. 

See also monthly summaries of current 

labour conditions. 


Empress Hotel: 
B.C.— 
Privy Council holds regulation of hours of 
Empress Hotel employees within juris- 
diction of B.C. legislature—C.P.R. ap- 

peal dismissed, 217. 


Engineering: 
Canada— 
1950 graduating class largest in history, 11. 
annual number of university graduates 
(1921-1960), 1780. 
supply and demand for engineers—report of 
Bureau of ‘Technical Personnel for 
quarter ending December 31, 1949, 299. 
Alta.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and LC.) -re boilers, 326. 
Ont.: violation of Operating Engineers Act 
in 1949, 2099, 2100. 


Engine Mechanics: 
See Mechanics. 


Enginemen: 


Que.— 
new section under Stationary Enginemen 
Act, 528. 


Enrolments: 


Canada— ' 
gross enrolment under C.V.T. in 1949-50, 
1888. 


Enterprise: 
See Free Enterprise. 


Enumeration: 


Sask.— 
amendment to City Act urged by Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L.), 44. 


Episcopate: 
See Roman Catholic Episcopate, 


Equal Pay: 
report of Committee of the Conference at 
thirty-third session of the I.L.O., 1155. 
preliminary report on equal pay for work 
of equal value, issued by I.L.O., 183. 


Ont.: bill respecting Equal Pay for Equal 
Work, not passed, 1695. 


United Kingdom: resolution adopted by 
ANI OOP ORE. 
U.S.A.: legislation (1949), 1632; movement 


towards equal pay for equal work— 
review of publications issued by De- 
partment of Labour, 2002, 


Esealator Clauses: 
U.S.A.— 


insertion in collective agreements to provide 
automatic cost-of-living adjustments, 
439, 990-91, 2001. 


Essential Materials (Defence) Act: 
enactment, 1624. 
provisions, 1919. 


Establishments: 
See Tourists. 
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Exeess Profits Tax: 
U.S.A. — 
increased taxes requested by A.F. of L., 
2041. 


Executive and Professional Workers: 
Canada— 
employment in 1949-50—annual report of 
oT ce oS. 
placement of university graduates in 1950, 
by Executive and Professional Division, 
N.E.S., 1626. 


Expenditure: 
Canada-— 

National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, 
Preliminary, 1949—report issued by 
1 Derbi... Obl. 

increase in capital expenditure for 1950 
forecast in reports on Private and 
Public Investment in Canada: Outlook, 
1950 and Supply of Building Mate- 
rials in Canada, 807, 1629. 

Federal Government expenditures on social 
services (1948-49)—statement of Min- 
ister of Labour, 161. 


Explosives: 

Canada-— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 

2026. 


Exporis: 
Canada— 

exports of goods and services in 1949, 611. 

Canada’s foreign commodity trade in 1949, 
297, 793. 

domestic exports to the United States and 
other countries (1949-50), 376. 

See also monthly summaries of current 
labour conditions, 


Express Employees, Brotherhood of: 
Canada—— 
re nation-wide railway strike, 1654. 
certification and conciliation proceedings, 
60, 199, 203, 337, 507, 670, 820, 850, 1039, 
1555, 1667, 1669, 1890, 2049, 


Expulsion: 
See Legal Decisions. 


External Affairs: 
Canada— 
resolution of C.C. of L., 637. 


Fabric Industry: 
Canada— 


wages, hours and working conditions in 
rayon yarn and fabric industry (1949), 
730. 


Fact-Finding Commissions: 


International Commission on Trade Union 
Rights—establishment authorized by 
I.L.0. as international fact-finding and 
conciliation commission on freedom of 
association, 317. 

Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission 
on Freedom of Association appointed 
by I.L.0. to consider infringements of 
trade union rights, 666, 1657. 


Factories: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions of 
clothing factory workers, 233. 
B.C.: factory inspection in 1948, 330; public 
holidays under Factories Act, 85. 
Man.: amended provisions of Factories Act, 
1569; recommendation of C.C. of L. 
unions re enforcement of Act, 472. 


N.B.: report of Factory Inspection Branch, 
Department of Labour (1949), 1707. 

N.S.: inspections in 1948, 333; activities of 
Factories Inspection Branch in 1949— 
annual report of Department of Labour, 
2098. 


Ont.: activities under Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act in 1949, 2098-99; 
inspections in 1949—annual report of 
Factory Inspection Branch, Department 
of Labour, 2098-99. 


Que.: amendment to Act recommended by 


CC. Gen 47 Se 
Sask.: inspections in 1949, 1710. 


United Kingdom: Annual Report (1948) of 
Chief Inspector of Factories, 656; psy- 
chological approach to higher industrial 
production, 435; Steel Founding—report 
of British Productivity Team on visit 
to U.S.A. under auspices of Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity, 434; 
pamphlets issued by Ministry of Labour 
and National Service—causes and pre- 
vention of accidents, 301, 302, A 
Short Guide to the Factories Acts, 
1937 and 1948, 301, safety in the use 
of power presses—Report of the Joint 
Standing Committee, 1999, safety ix 
use of derrick cranes, 302, electric are 
welding, drilling machines, chains and 
other lifting gear, 1999. 

U.8.A.: increased factory hiring in industry. 
2001. 


Fair Employment Practices: 


Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
C., “1802: 


Ont.: bill respecting Fair Employment Prac- 
tices, not passed, 1695. 

U.S.A.: resolution adopted by A.F. of L., 
2041; passage of Bill urged by C.I.O., 
aps 


Fair Labour Standards Act (U.S.A.): 
amendments of 1949, 1633. 
revision of Child Labour Regulation No. 3, 


531. 
resolution re minimum wage, adopted by 
Cal-Oseo2: 


Fair Wages: 
Canada— 
Fair Wages Policy—consolidation of Order 
in Council under P.C. 5547, 10. 


Order in Council (P.C. 5547)—Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada 
with respect to Government contracts, 
85 


fair wages conditions in Dominion Govern- 
ment contracts, 81, 212, 347, 522, 695, 
877, 1054, 1186, 1563, 1683, 1908, 2069. 
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Fair Wages—Con. 

Man.: schedule of rates of wages and maxi- 
mum hours for certain public and 
private construction works, 1067; re- 
vised regulations under Fair Wage Act 
re public and certain private construc- 
tion works, 1569; recommendation of 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.) re 
Fair Wage Act, 478, 645. 
enactment of provincial Fair Wage 
Act recommended by Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 48; enactment of 
Fair Wage Act requested by Provincial 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.), 
45. 

India: report of Committee on Fair Wages, 
441, 


Sask.: 


Family Allowances: 


Canada— 
payments during fiscal year 1948-49—state- 
ment on Government expenditures on 
social services, 161. 
statistics, 792. . 
Man.: recommendation of Executive Com- 
mittee (Teand .C.), 473. 


Family Budgets: 
Canada— 
D.B. of S. study of family budgets, 11. 


Family Income: 
See Income. 


Fares: 


Que — 
resolution adopted by Provincial Federation 
of Labour re street-car fares for night 
workers, 1665. 


Farm Income: 
Canada— 
farm income during first six months of 1950, 
1783, in 1949, 165, 797. 
resolution adopted by C.C. of L., 1823. 


Farm Labour: 
Canada— 
Dominion-provincial farm 
ments, renewed, 608. 
proceedings of seventh annual Dominion- 
Ee Farm Labour Conference, 
oO 
reports of provincial directors of farm 
labour: Newfoundland, 194; Prince 
Edward Island, 194; Nova Scotia, 194; 
New Brunswick, 195; Quebec, 195; 
Ontario, 195; Manitoba, 196; Saskat- 
chewan, 196; Alberta, 196; British Col- 


umbia, 196 
labour in 1949-50— 


labour agree- 


movement of farm 
annual report of U.I.C., 1928 

extension of workmen’s compensation and 
unemployment insurance benefits to 
farm workers, advocated by Deputy 
Minister of Labour in address before 
Dominion-Provincial Agricultural Con- 
ference, 9. 


Italy: unemployment insurance extended to 
include farm workers, 441. 
See also Labour Transference; Legal Deci- 
sions. 
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Farming: 
Canada— 
wage rates at May 15, 1950, as reported by 
DUB or. Sielie2s 


cash income of farmers in 1949; payments 
of Canadian Wheat Board; payments 
under Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 165. 

number of farmers’ mutual fire insurance 
companies in 1948, 1656. 

provisions of unemployment 
benefit regulations, 231. 

tradesmen employed on farms—provisions 
of unemployment insurance coverage 
regulations, 230. 

C.C. of L. seeks co-operation with farm 
groups, 163; resolution adopted, 1823. 

US.A.: functions of Farmers’ Home Adminis- 

tration, 990. 


insurance 


Fathers’ Allowances: 
Nfld.— 
provision of Mothers’ Allowances Act, 699- 
700. 


Faweett, Sir Luke, British Trades Umon Con- 
gress: 


extracts from address as fraternal delegate 
of T.U.C. at convention of T. and L.C., 
1798. 


Federal Employees: 
See Government Employees. 


Federal Service: 
See Civil Service. 


Federation of Fruit and Vegetable Workers’ 
Union (T. and L.C.): 


collective agreement, 204. 


Federation of Labour: 

See Alberta Federation of Labour; British 
Columbia Federation of Labour; New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour; New- 
foundland Federation of Labour; Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labour; Quebec 
Provincial Federation of Labour. 


Fee-Charging Employment Agencies: 
Canada— 
legislative jurisdiction re I.L.0. Convention 
No. 96) concerning fee-charging em- 
ployment agencies, 1658. 


Fellowships: 
Canada—U.N.ESS.C.O. fellowships, 430. 


T.L-O. program of fellowships and study 
grants, 318. 


Films: 


Canada— 

organization of National Trade Union Film 
Committee, 1628. 

Department of Labour safety film, produced 
by N.F.B., wins safety competition, 609. 

Date of Birth—film on problems of older 
workers, 1627. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 1823. 

See also National Film Board. 
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Finance: 
Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2027. 
trade union membership (1949), 1636. 
number of labour-management production 
committees as at September 30, 1949, 
SV 
U.S.A.: government and finances of unions— 
pamphlet issued by C.I.O., 17. 


Finance, Department of: 
government contribution to Superannuation 
Fund during 1948-49, 161. 


Finet, Paul, President, International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions: 
election, 172; opening address as Conference 
Chairman, 174. 


Finland: 
withdrawal from W.F.T.U., 1137. 
domestic workers—provisions of Act govern- 
ing conditions of employment, 310-11. 


Fire Departments: 
Ont.— 
amendments to Fire Departments Act, 1694. 
Que.: recommendations of Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 475. 
Sask.: Bill to amend Fire Departments Pla- 
toon Act (1947) not passed, 890. 


Fire Insurance: 
Canada— 
number of farmers’ mutual fire insurance 
companies in 1948, 1656. 


Firemen: 
Alta.— 
recommendation of Federation of Labour 
ee and L.C.) re industrial disputes, 
26. 


Que.: provisions of Act Respecting Public 
Order re firemen’s and_ policemen’s 
unions, 1696. 


Firemen and Oilers, Steam Plant Employees, 


Roundhouse and Railway Shop 
Labourers, International Brother- 
hood of: 

Canada— 


conciliation proceedings, 826. 
U.S.A.: re causes of industrial peace, 438. 


“First Jobbers”’: 
Canada— 
functions of Special Placements 


of N.H.S., 801. 


Division 


Fishermen and Allied Workers of America, 
International. 


U.S.A.— 
re Communism and C.I.O., 51. 


Fishing: 
Canada— ; 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2025. 
number and membership of fishermen’s co- 
operatives in 1949, 1656. 
trade union membership (1949), 1636. 
Nfld.: provisions of Fisheries Loan Act, 885. 
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Five-Day Week: 
Canada 
five--day week in certain industries— 


lumber and its products, 91—sawmill 
products, 92; planing mill, sash and 
door, 97, 98; wooden furniture, 99; 
basket and wooden box, 102-3. 

manufacturing industries in 1949, 1840. 

manufacturing industries in Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Van- 
couver, October (1949), 1015, 1016. 

T. and L.C. recommends five-day, forty-hour 
week without reduction in take-home 
pay, for all workers, 1804. 

Alta.: Hours of Work Order (No. 14) under 
Labour Act, 85. 





Floods: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted by C.C. of L., 1823. 
recommendation of T. and L.C., 1807. 


Flour and Feed: 
Canada 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2025. 





Food and Beverages: 
Canada— 
hours and working conditions in the food 
and beverages industry, 1716. 
Nfld-: provisions of Food and Drug Act, 2080, 
2091. 


Food, Tobaceo, Agricultural and Allied 
Workers’ Union of America: 
iWecn: t= 
re Communism and C.I.0O., 51, 438. 


Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited: 

majority and minority reports of Board of 
Conciliation, 454-59—pension agreement 
reached; non-contributory pension plan 
recommended by Board; pension plan 
and health program requested by union, 

company-financed pension plan for em- 
ployees—settlement reached in dispute 
between U.A.W. and Company, concern- 
ing adoption of plan, 611. 


Foreign Investments: 
Canada— 
increase in non-resident investments in 
Canada and Canadian direct invest- 
ments in other countries, 1783. 


Foreign Policy: 
Canada— 
resolution of C.C. of L., 637. 
statement on foreign relations adopted as 
T .and L.C. policy at 65th annual con- 
vention, 1800. 


Foreign Trade: 
Canada 
Canada’s foreign commodity trade in 1949, 
297. 
protection of Canadian industry requested 
by €.C.C.L,, 468; “reply of ~ Prime 
Minister, 469. 
resolution of C.C. of L., 637; remarks of 
Prime Minister, 640. 
resolution adopted at Convention of T. and 
L.C., 1799. 
See also Exports. 
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Foremen: 
Alta— 
legislation barring foremen from_ trade 
union membership opposed by Federa- 
tion of Labour, 197. 

U.S.A.: foreman’s duty to plant held para- 
mount to own interest—decision of 
trial examiner of N-.W.L.B. re striking 
supervisors and guards at coke plant 
(U.S.W.A.), 2003; Teach Them to Lift 

safety pamphlet issued by Department 
of Labour for industrial supervisors 
and foremen, 18. 





Forestry: 
Canada— ; 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2025. 
Ont.: resolution adopted by Provincial Fed- 
eration of Labour (T. and L.C.), 324. 


Forsey, Eugene, Director of Research, Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour: 
remarks at convention of Industrial Rela- 
tions Department, Laval University, 
818. 


Forty-Hour Week: 
See Hours of Work. 


France: 

system of forming collective agreements 
under Government supervision—Act of 
1919: Contractual Nature of Agree- 
ments, 36; Act of 1936; Legislative 

. Extension of Agreements, 36; Post-War 

Situation, 37; Act of 1946: Government 
Supervision of Agreements, 38. 

collective bargaining on wages, compulsory 
conciliation and voluntary arbitration, 
provided under Bill passed by French 
National Assembly, 441. 

guaranteed minimum wage regulations, 1140. 

increase in proportion of older persons in 
industrial population, 1135. 


Franchise: 
Canada— 
extension of franchise to all citizens over 
age of 18 years, requested by T. and 
L.C., 463. 
B.C.: Executive (T. and L.C.) recommends 
reduction of voting age to 18 years, 471. 
Man.: recommendations of Executive Com- 
mittee (T. and L.C.), 473. 


Francq, Marcel, President, Quebec Provincial 

Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.): 
remarks at convention of Industrial Rela- 
pee Department, Laval University, 


Fraternal Delegates: 
extracts from addresses by delegates of T. 
and L.C. and T.U.C. at convention of 
A.F. of L., 48-49. 


Free Enterprise: 
Canada— 
system of free enterprise supported by 
ere? Chamber of Commerce, 1990- 
statement of policy of Canadian Construc- 
tion Association, 295. 
Que.: recommendation of C.C.C.L.. 477. 
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Free Trade Uniens: 
See International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 


Freedom: 
See (Special) Senate Committee on Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms. 


Freedom of Association: 

international study of industrial relations, 
482. 

Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission 
on Freedom of Association appointed 
by I.L.0. to consider infringements of 
trade union rights, 666, 1657. 

International Commission on Trade Union 
Rights—establishment authorized by 
I.L.0. as international fact-finding and 
conciliation commission on freedom of 
association, 317. 

I.L.0. report on freedom of association and 
conditions of work in Venezuela, 1247. 

ratification of Freedom of Association and 
Protection of the Right to Organize 


Convention, 1948 (I.L.0. Convention 
No. 87) by the United Kingdom and 
Norway, 59. 

Canada— 


legislative jurisdiction re I.L.0. Convention 
(No. 98) concerning the application of 
the principles of the right to organize 

and to bargain collectively, 1658. 

incorporation of Bill of Rights into Cana- 

dian Constitution requested by C.C. of 

L. and T. and L.C. in briefs submitted 

to Senate Committee on Human Rights 

and Fundamental Freedoms, 1004-5, 

1006, 1007-8. 

right of association—co-operative insti- 

tutions—extracts from pastoral letter 

issued by Roman Catholic Episcopate, 

654; recommendation of C.C.C.L. re 

_teachers in rural municipalities, 477. 

United Kingdom: ratification of Freedom 
of Association and Protection of the 
Right to Organize Convention, 1948 
(I.L.0. Convention No. 87) by the 
United Kingdom and Norway, 59. 

Japan: amended provisions of Trade Union 
Act encourage free collective bargain- 
ing, 441. 

Norway: ratification of Freedom of Asso- 
ciation and Protection of the Right to 
Organize Convention, 1948 (I.L.0. Con- 
vention No. 87) by the United Kingdom 
and Norway, 59. 


Que.: 


Freight Elevators: 
See Elevators: 


French Editor: 
appointment of French Editor of Labour 
Gazette, commended by C.C.C.L., 466, 
468. 


Frontier Workers: 
implementation of convention re conditions 
of work, by five Western Union coun- 

tries, 1136. 


Fruit and Vegetable Products: 
Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and, 1949, 2025. 
collective agreements, 72. 
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Fruit Pickers: 
Canada— 
farm labour program (1949), 196. 


Full Employment: 
International Labour Organization— 
productivity and fuil employment policy 
—summary of annual report of Direc- 
tor General, 666. 
United Nations— 
report on National and International 
Measures for Full Employment—results 
of study by economists from France, 


England, Australia and the United 
States, 994. 
international full employment program 


adopted by United Nations Economic 
and Social Council, 1874. 
resolution adopted, 15. 
Canada— 
functions of C.C. of L. union, National Fed- 
eration of Unemployed Workers, 794. 
Alta.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour, 198. 
Ont.: recommendations of Provincial Federa- 
tion (T. and L.C.), 324, 650. 
S.A.: formation of community full employ- 
ment committees sought by A.F. of L., 
615; resolutions adopted at convention 
OieC FOr 02. 


Fundamental Freedoms: 
See (Special) Senate Committee on Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms. 


Fur and Leather Workers’ Union of the 
United States and Canada, Interna- 
tional: 

Canada— 
re resolution on wage control adopted at 
convention of C.C. of L., 1815. 
U.S.A.: re communism and C.I.O., 51. 


Fur Products: 
Canada— 


numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2025, 


Garages: 
Nfld.— 
amendment to Garage and Service Station 
(Sunday Closing) Act, 1943, 2081. 


Garment Workers: 


See Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, Inter- 
national. 


Gas: 
Canada— 


numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2027. 
Alta.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour re export of natural gas, 198, 

326. 


Gears: 
See Lifting Gear. 


General Confederation of Workers of 
Puerto Rico: 
affiliation with C.I.0., 800. 
81795—34 
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General Motors Corporation: 
U.S.A— 
G.M.-I.U.E. agreement—five-year contract 


concluded between General Motors Cor- 
poration and International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, 
991; wage rates reduced under cost-of- 
living agreement between Corporation 
and U.A.W., 439; G.M.-U.A.W. agree- 
ment—terms of five-year contract 
between General Motors Corporation 
and United Automobile Workers, 990. 


General Motors Corporation of Canada: 
terms of agreement between General Motors 
Corporation of Canada and employees, 
988. 


Genocide: 
Canada— 
T. and L.C.—report of Standing Committee 
on Racial Discrimination and _ resolu- 


tions adopted at 65th annual convention, 
1802. 


Germany: 
post-war growth of employers’ and workers’ 
associations in British zone, 1945-49, 
993. 


Glass Products: 
Canada— 


numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2026. 


Gompers, Samuel: 
centenary of birth of founder and former 
president of A.F. of L., 305; member- 
ship drive by A.F. of L. to commemorate 
100th birthday, 49. 


Government Contracts: 
Sask.— 


recommendation of Federation of Labour 
(CC uoteis.) 644: 


Government Employees: 
Canada— 
regulations governing prevailing rates em- 
ployees, 224. 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 461, 462. 


U.S.A.: amendment to Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act, 1632-33. 


Government Employees’ Compensation Act: 


amendment, 1915. 

transfer of administration, 429, 1919. 

Government employees, injured during em- 
ployment, awarded damages from 
Federal Government in addition to 
workmen’s compensation, 351. 


Grain Elevators: 
See Elevators. 


Grain Exchange: 
Sask.— 
abolition of Winnipeg Grain Exchange re- 


quested by Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.), 44. 
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Grain Mill Products: 


Canada— A 
hours and working conditions, 1716. 


Grand International Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers: 
Canada— | 
conciliation proceedings, 1168. 


Grants: 
See Death Grants; Study Grants. 


Great Britain: 
See various subject headings. 


Green, William, President, American Federa- 
tion of Labour: 
address at 69th annual convention of A.F. 
of L., 2039; at 68th annual convention, 
46. 
re labour unity, 614. 
announces A.F. of L. to seek higher wages 
and pegged consumer prices, 992. 


Gregg, Hon. Milton F., Minister of Labour: 

receives Anniversary Issue of Labour Gaz- 
ette from Percy R. Bengough, President, 
at 65th annual convention of T. and 
L.C., 1796. 

address at convention of C.C. of L., 1818; 
of T, and (UG., 1795: 

Labour Day message, 1553. 

remarks at presentation of tablet commemo- 
rating wartime work of I.L.0. at 
McGill University, 1880. 

announces application of Reinstatement in 
Civil Employment Act (1946) to per- 
sons enlisting in “Special Forces” of 
three Services, 1782. 

on first national conference of physically 
handicapped, 1990. 

announces regulations of U.I.C. governing 
claims of married women, 1988; con- 
cerning seasonal workers, 1989. 

on placement of university graduates in 
1950, by Executive and Professional 
Division, N-E.S., 1626. 

announces downward trend in university 
enrolments for 1950-51, 1780. 

on number of jobs found and filled through 
N.E.S. during 9-year period July 1, 
1941-June 29, 1950, 1625. 

announces release of film Date of Birth, on 
problems of older workers, 1627. 

re appointment of industrial relations officer 
in Newfoundland, 1785. 


Grievance Procedure: 
Canada— 

provisions 

2021. 

provisions of collective agreements in 
primary textile industry, 630, 635. 

see also provisions of collective agreements 

summarized in monthly reports on Col- 

lective Agreements and Wage Schedules. 


in meat packing agreements, 


Group Insurance: 
Canada— 

provisions of collective agreements in 
primary textile industry, 629, 635. 

terms of agreements between General 
Motors Corporation of Canada and em- 
ployees, 988. 

see also provisions of collective agreements 
summarized in monthly reports on Col- 
lective Agreements and Wage Schedules. 


INDEX 


Group Pensions: 
Canada— ' 

industrial pension plans in Canadian in- 
dustry, 443-53—growth, 443; administra- 
tion, 446; financing, 447; sample plans, 
448-49; benefits, 450; eligibility, 451; 
cost, 452; advantages and disadvan- 
tages, 452-53. 


Guaranteed Wage: 


guaranteed wages in iron and steel industry 
—resolution adopted by sub committee 
at meeting of Iron and Steel Committee 
of I.L.0., 503-4. 
Canada— : 
minimum call pay—provisions of collective 
agreements in primary textile industry, 
625, 634. . 
France: guaranteed minimum wage regula: 
tions, 1140. 
U.S.A.: guaranteed wage York 
laundry workers, 612. 
See also Wages. 


for New 


Guards: 
B.C.— 


accident prevention regulations under Work-. 
men’s Compensation Act, 2090. 


Guidance: 
See Vocational Guidance. 


Guides: 
N.B— 
provisions of new Game Act, 1698. 


Hairdressers: 
See Barbers and Hairdressers. 


Hall, F. H., Vice-President, Brotherhood of 
Ralway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station HEm- 
ployees: ; 

text of letter sent to managements of rail- 


ways involved in nation-wide strike, 
1640. 


Handicapped Workers: 


vocational training of adults including dis- 
abled persons to be studied at 33rd ses- 
sion of International Labour Confer- 
ence, 500. 

Canada— 

workmen’s compensation for industrial acci- 
dents to handicapped veterans, 355. 

re Dominion-Provincial Conference on Re- 
habilitation of the Handicapped, 428, 
793, 1990. 

placement in 1949-50, 1132, 1928. 


functions of Special Placements Division of 
N.E.S., 801. 


problems of unemployables—report of sub- 
committee at meeting of N.E.C., 35. 


Alta.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour .(T. and -:G,),.326, 


recommendation of Executive Com- 
mittee (T. and L.C.) re pensions, 4738. 
U.S.A.: amended provisions of Social Security 
Act, 2004-5: “National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week”, 1789. 


Man:: 
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Hard-Rock Mining: 
Nifld.— 
hard-rock miners transferred to North- 
western Ontario and Manitoba, 1132. 


Harvesting: 
Canada— 
farm labour program (1949), 192-197. 


Health: 


international study of industrial health— 
recommendations of committee on in- 
dustrial hygiene appointed by I.L.0. and 
W.H.O., 1658. 

recommendation of I.L.0. Governing Body 
at 112th Session, re protection of health 
of workers on dangerous trades, 1657. 

re appointment of committee on Industrial 
Safety and Health by I.L.0. Governing 
Body, 1657. 


Supplementary Agreement on Social and 
Medical Assistance, signed by five 
Western Union countries, 1136. 

Canada— 
health grants in 1948-49—statement on 


Federal Government expenditures on 
social services, 161. 

workers’ efficiency and effects of emotional 
strain—summary of article in Canadian 
Medical Journal on ill-health among 
workers caused by emotional disturb- 
ances, 1159. 

activities of Industrial Health Division, 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare, 1948-49, 297. 

formation of radiological health program, 
610. 

health and welfare insurance provisions of 
collective agreements in primary tex- 
tile industry, 629. 

heat sickness and preventive care, 799. 


A Guide to the Diagnosis of Occupational 
Diseases, 164. 

Alta.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) re industrial 
health, 326. 

B.C.: annual report of Factory Inspection 
Branch, Department of Labour (1948), 
330. 


N.S.: revised regulations under Public 
Health Act, 527. 
Ont.:amendment' to Public Health Act re 


medical, surgical and hospital care and 
treatment of employees in lumbering, 
mining and railway construction camps, 
1695; re expansion of silicosis and TB 
x-ray services for industrial workers, 
610. 

Que.: regulations under Public Health Act 
governing workers in industrial camps, 
1922. 

Sask.: replacement of Health Services Act 
and Public Health Act by new statutes, 
889; provisions of orders under Health 
Services Act, 356. 

United Kingdom: 27th Annual Report on 
Safety in Mines Research, 1631. 
U.S.A.: recommendations of National Confer- 
ence on Ageing, 1790; resolution on 
public health legislation adopted by 
A.F. of L., 2041, opposes legislation 

requiring means test, 49. 
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Health and Welfare, Department of: 
family allowances, old age pensions, pensions 
for blind persons and health grants— 


Government expenditures on_ social 
services in 1948-49, 161. 
activities of Industrial Health Division 


(1948-49), 297. 


Health Insurance: 
Canada— 
enactment of national scheme, requested by 
OC ptediaelecas 
establishment of national scheme recom- 
mended by T. and L.C., 1807; urges 
establishment of National Insurance 
Act, 461; remarks of Minister of Health 
and Welfare, 465. 
Ford Motor Company of Canada employees 
(U.A.W.), request health security pro- 
gram, 459. 

Ont.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 649. 

U.S.A.: G.M.-I.U.E. agreement—higher insur- 
ance and sickness benefits, 991; G.M.- 
U.A.W. agreement—re medical-hospital 
benefits under five-year contract, 990- 
91; resolution adopted by A.F. of L., 
2041, opposes legislation requiring 
means test, 49; enactment of national 
plan, requested by C.I.0., 52; Disability 
Benefits law of New York State, 310. 


Health Security: 
Canada— 
Ford Motor Company of Canada employees 
(U.A.W.) request health security pro- 
gram, 459. 
heat sickness and preventive care, 799. 


Highway Crossings: 
Canada— 
recommendation of R.T.B. re 
crossings, 643. 


dangerous 


Highways: 
Man.— 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.) recom- 
mends amendments to Highway Traffic 
Act, 474. 
Sask.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour .(C.C. of L.), 44; of Provincial 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.), 45. 


Hiring Halls: 
US A— 


National Maritime Union hiring halls ruled 
illegal under Taft-Hartley Act, 799. 


Hirings and Separations: 
Canada— 
Hiring and Separation Rates in Certain 
Industries—report issued by D.B. of S., 
1996. 
U.S.A.: increased factory hiring in industry, 
POO, 


Histories: 
Canada— 
history of the T. and L.C. and the Labour 
Movement in Canada, written by the 
Tetand eC. Waals, 
See also Anniversarv Issue. 
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Hoists: 
B.C.— 
accident prevention regulations under Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 2090. 


minimum age for elevator operators 
under Elevator and Hoist Act, 1571. 


Man.: 


Holidays: 

Canada— 
payment for work on statutory holidays in 
manufacturing industries in 1949, 1856. 
prevailing rate employees—changes in Goy- 
ernment policy re statutory holidays, 

429. 
recommendation of C.C. of L. re statutory 
holidays, 640, resolution adopted, 1823. 


Statutory holidays in certain industries— 


chemical products, 2107. 

clothing industry—men’s and boys suits 
and overcoats, 235; work clothing, 240; 
men’s shirts, 243; dress industry, 361; 
women’s and misses’ suits and coats, 
364. 

food and beverages—meat products, dairy 
products, canning and preserving, grain 
mill products, bakery products, 1719. 

iron and its products, 1198. 

lumber and its products, 91—sawmill 
products, 96; planing mill, sash and 
door, 98; wooden furniture, 100; basket 
and wooden box, 103. 

manufacturing industries in 1949, 1865. 

manufacturing industries in Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver, October (1949), 1017. 

meat packing, 2020. 

paper products, 906; pulp and paper, 907; 
paper box, 908. 

primary textile industry, 628, 634. 


primary textiles, 719-39—cotton yarn and 
cloth, 726; woollen yarn and cloth, 728; 
ee 730; rayon yarn and fabric, 
31h 
rubber products, 544. 
textiles, 719-39—cotton yarn and cloth, 
726; woollen yarn and cloth, 728; knit- 
ting, 730; rayon yarn and fabric, 731. 
B.C.: amended provisions of Annual Holidays 
Act, 1058; recommendation of Execu- 
tive (T. and L.C.) re Annual Holidays 
Act, 471; public holidays under Fac- 
tories Act and Shops Regulation and 
Weekly Holiday Act, 85; amended pro- 
visions of Shops Regulation and Weekly 
Holiday Act, 1059. 


Sask.: annual report of Department of Labour 
(1949), 1709. 

U.S.A.: provisions of G.M.-U.A.W. agreement 
re vacation pay, 990-91. 

See also provisions of collective agreements 
summarized in monthly reports on Col- 
lective Agreements and Wage Sche- 
dules; Vacations with Pay. 


Home Work: 
B.C.— 
annual report of Factory Inspection Branch, 
Department of Labour (1948), 330. 


Ont.: annual report of Factory Inspection 
Brena, Department of Labour (1949), 
2099. 


INDEX 


Hospital Insurance: 

new regulations under Hospital Insurance 
Act, 526, 1060; 1065; 1921; regulations 
under Act re students and professional 
technicians, 225; amendments to Act 
re workmen’s compensation, 699; change 
in Act re form of card, 355; Executive 
(T. and L.C.) urges amendments to 
Act, 471. 


Hospitalization: 
Canada— 
terms of agreement between General Motors 
Corporation of Canada and employees, 
988. 

Alta.: provisions of Hospitalization of City 
Residents Act, 2085; amendment to 
Hospitals Act, 2085; recommendation 
of Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
re persons receiving old age or dis- 
ability pensions, 326. 

Sask.: regulations under Hospitalization Act 
(1948), 1703; amendment to Act, 889; 
payroll deduction plan for collection of 
hospitalization taxes, urged by Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.),. 44; ree- 
ommendation of Provincial Executive 
Committee (T. and L.C.), 46. 

U.S.A.: G.M.-U.A.W. agreement—re medical- 
hospital benefits under five-year con- 
tract, 990-91. 


Hospitals: 
Alta— 
amendment to Hospitals Act, 2085. 
B.C.: provisions of Male and Female Mini- 
mumWage Acts, 85. 


Hotel and Club Employees’ Union: 
Canada— 
expulsion of business agent, accused of Com- 
munist activity, 1781. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bar- 
tenders’ International Union: 
Canada— 


conciliation proceedings, 826, 2051. 
collective agreement, 344. 


Hotels and Restaurants: 
Canada— 


numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2027. 


Hours of Work: 


recommendation of I.L.O. Governing Body 
re reduction of working hours, 1657. 

hours and safety of workers discussed at 
second session of Chemical Industries 
Committee of I.L-O. in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, 1884. 


Canada— 


Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act— 
Fair Wages Policy of the Government of 

Canada with respect to Government 
contracts, 85. 

railway strike of 1950—1638-54; negotia- 
tions, 1639; provisions of The Mainten- 
ance of Railway Operation Act, 1653. 

hours of work of male and female wage- 
earners and salaried employees in manu- 
facturing (1948), 1034, 1937. 
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Hours cf Work—Con. 


Canada—COon. 


Hours of Work—Con. 


Canada—Con. 


average work week in 1948—Annual Survey 
of Employment and Payrolls, 1948, 
issuedsby. 1.6. of. S., 111, 113% 

terms of agreement between General Motors 
Corporation of Canada and employees, 
988. 


Privy Council holds regulation of hours of 
Empress Hotel employees within juris- 
diction of B.C.  legislature—C.P.R. 
appeal dismissed, 217. 

legislative jurisdiction re I.L.O0. Convention 
(No. 93) concerning wages, hours of 
work on board ship and manning (Re- 
vised, 1949), 1658. 

monthly tabular reports on employment, 
hours and earnings, 127-33, 262-68, 389- 
95, 564-70, 756-62, 944-52, 1097-1103, 
1228-34, 1584-91, 1745-51, 1952-58, 2133- 
39. 

40-hour week requested by C.C.C.L., 1834. 

five-day, forty-hour week without reduction 


B.C.: 


Privy Council holds regulation of hours 
of Empress Hotel employees within 
jurisdiction of B.C. legislature—C.P.R. 
appeal dismissed, 217; average weekly 
working hours in 1948 as shown in 
annual report of Department of Labour, 
328; recommendations of Executive (T. 
and. L.C.), 471. 


Hours of Work Act— 


Order 


No. 32F (workers employed on 
construction of Peace River Highway), 
1066. 


Regulation 34E (bartenders, waiters and 


Man.: 


overtime in mer- 
during Christmas 


utility men), 1701; 
cantile industry 
season, 86. 

schedule of rates of wages and maxi- 
mum hours for certain public and 
private construction works, 1067; bill 
to amend Hours of Work Act not 
passed, 1571; recommendation of C.C. of 
L. unions re enforcement of Act, 472; 
amendments to Act requested by Execu- 


in take-home pay, for all workers— tive Committee (T. and L.C.), 473. 
resolution adopted by T. and LC., N.B.: provisions of Early Closing Act, 1697. 
1804; urges 40-hour week for Govern- Nfld.: average hours worked in non-agricul- 


ment employees, 462. 
provisions of collective agreements in 
primary textile industry, 626, 634. 


tural industries as at June 1, 1950, 
1994; amendment to Garage and Ser- 
vice Station (Sunday Closing) Act, 
1943, 2081. 


normal work week in certain industries— Ont.: amended regulations under Hours of 
hemical products, 2105. Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 
Mowine eee 235, 359. 1701; bills to amend Hours of Work 
food and beverages—meat products, dairy and Vacations With Pay Act, not 
products, canning and preserving, grain passed, 1695; annual report of Factory 
mill products, bakery products, 1716. Inspection Branch, Department of 
iron and its products, 1198 ape (1949), ane rote tee aa 
d 3 : : re) ederation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
iuniber ari ita preducie enw prod: G19; f-nour week demanded by. Pro 
ee 8. er : vincial Federation o albour > and 
She a as 99; basket and L.C.), 324, requests amendments to 
eek 2 OR wae Hours of Work and Vacations With 
manufacturing industries, 1837. Pay Act, 650. 
manufacturing industries of Halifax, Sask.: annual report of Department of 


Montreal. Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver, (October, 1949), 1014-16. 

meat packing, 2012. 

paper products, 906; pulp and paper, 907; 
paper box, 908. 

primary textiles, 626, 634, 719-39—\cotton 
yarn and cloth, 725; woollen yarn and 
moth 2h; senitting, (29; rayon: yarn 
and fabric, 730. 

rubber products, 541. 

textiles, 626, 634, 719-39—cotton yarn and 
cloth, 725; woollen yarn and cloth, 727; 


Labour (1949), 1709; recommendations 
of Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
re overtime and 40-hour week, 43, 988; 
recommendations of Provincial Execu- 
tive Committee (T. and L.C.), 45. 


Hours of Work Act— 
amendment to Order No. 4 (exemption 


of bread salesmen), 356; Order No. 18 
—amended regulation under Hours of 
Work Act governing certain employees 
of city-operated swimming pools in 
Regina, 1071; amended provisions of 
Act re payment of overtime, 887. 


Finland: domestic workers—provisions of Act 


knitting, 729; rayon yarn and fabric, governing conditions of employment, 
730. 310-11. 
Alta.: Labour Act—Hours of Work Order United Kingdom: average weekly working 


No. 14 governing coal mines, 85; No. 14 
(elevator repair crews); No. 17 (coal 
mines); No. 18 (pipe line construction), 
1063; No. 20 (trucking industry), 1921; 
Nos. 19 and 21 (split shifts of employees 
in summer resorts and provincial and 
national parks), 1921; amendments to 
Hours of Work section (Part 1) of Act, 
2082; orders rescinded under former 
Hours of Work Act, 1063; regulations 
(R5-49) under Public Service Vehicles 
Act, 225; recommendations of Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 198, 326. 


hours in industry in October. (1949), 
989; annual report of Chief Inspector 
of Factories (1948), 662. 


U.S.A.: re limitation on hours of work, 992; 


See 


government study on employment prob- 
lems of “teen-agers” in Louisville, 1162; 
guaranteed wage for New York laundry 
workers, 612; international reduction 
of working hours as result of rising 
productivity, sought by A.F. of L., 304, 
report of Executive Council at annual 
convention, 47. 

also provisions of collective agreements 
summarized in monthly reports on Col- 
lective Agreements and Wage Schedules. 
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Household Workers: 
See Domestic Workers. 


Housing: 
Canada— 


housing construction in 1949, 613. 

amendments to National Housing Act, 11. 

provisions of Act to amend National Hous- 
ing Act (1944), 1915. 

recommendation of Canadian Construction 
Association, 295. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 467; reply of 
Prime Minister, 469; other recommen- 
dation, 1834. 

legislative recommendations of C.C. of L., 
639; remarks of Prime Minister, 640; 
resolution adopted at convention, 1815- 
16. 

recommendations of R.T.B., 643. 

resolutions adopted by T. and L.C., 1805; 
recommendations, 462. 


B.C.: provisions of Housing Act, 1061. 

Man.: provisions of Housing Act, 1571; rec- 
ommendations of Executive Committee 
(T. and En@s-473, 645. 

N.B.: provisions of Joint Project Housing 
Act, 1697; legislative proposals of Fed- 
eration of Labour (T. and L.C.), 645. 

Nfld.: recommendations of Federation of 


Labour (T. and L.C.) in brief sub- 
mitted to Royal Commission on Cost of 
Living, 647. 

N.S.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 648. 


Ont.: amended provisions of Housing Devel- 
opment Act (1948), 1695; resolutions 
adopted by Provincial Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 324; recommen- 
dations, 651. 

Que.: provisions of Act “to promote the 
settlement of the housing problem”, 
1696; amendment to legislation re 
interest on government loans, 1696; 
recommendations of C.C.C.L., 477. 


Sask.: amended provisions of Act, 889-90; 
recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 44; recommenda- 


tion of Provincial Executive Committee 
(Teand el: Ca 45- 


U.S.A.: high construction activity during 
first quarter of 1950, 612; record hous- 
ing construction in 1949, 307; financing 
of veterans’ housing, 2005; legislation 
requested by President Truman in econ- 
omic report to Congress, 303; recom- 
mendations of National Conference on 
Ageing, 1790; support of low-rent public 
housing re-afirmed by A.F. of L., 2041, 
resolution adopted at convention, 49; 
extension of rent controls and loans to 
housing co-operatives, requested by 


Cel Oge2: 


Howe, Rt. Hon. C. D., Minister of Trade and 

Commerce: 

on Essential Materials (Defence) Act, 1624. 

on amendment to The Maintenance of Rail- 
way Operation Act, 1649. 

presents reports on Private and Public 
Investment in Canada: Outlook, 1950 
and Supply of Building Materials in 
Canada, 807-8. 

reply to legislative proposals of T. and 
L.C., 465. 


Human Rights: 
Canada— 

report of Special Senate Committee on 
Human Rights and Fundamental Free- 
doms, tabled in Senate, 1629, 2028. 

Senate Committee on Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms—briefs  sub- 
mitted to Special Committee by T. and 
Creamed  C.O. cots te O04: 

adoption of Declaration of Human Rights 
as interim measure, recommended by 
Deano tae S02. 

C.C. of L. endorses Declaration of Human 
Rights in brief submitted to Senate 
Committee on Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms, 1009. 

India: Constitution of India—clauses setting 


forth objectives of state policy in 
regard to labour, 310. 
See also Bill of Rights. 
Hygiene: 
See Industrial Hygiene. 
Immigration: 
See Migration and Settlement. 
Imports: 
Canada— 
Canada’s foreign commodity trade in 1949, 
DAS Wise hobo p 


See also monthly summaries of current 


labour statistics. 


Incentives: 
United Kingdom— 

Steel Founding—report of British Product- 
ivity Team on visit to U.S.A. under aus- 
pices of Anglo-American Council on 
Productivity, 434. 

See also Profit-sharing. 


income: 


Canada — 
tabular classification of taxpayers by in- 
come, 298. 


National Accounts, Income and Expenditure 
Preliminary, 1949—report 
DEB ores: 611. 

D.B. of 8. study of family budgets, 11. 

farm income during first six months of 
1950, 1783; in 1949, 165.6797: 

resolution adopted by C.C. of L. re farm 
income, 1823. ; 

monthly estimates of labour income—126, 
261, 388, 563, 755, 943, 1097, 1227, 1583, 
LV 4 419512132. 

Asia: Federation of Labour seeks to raise 
living standards by raising national 
incomes, 18. 

U.S.A.: consumer income, saving and spend- 
ing, 1945-49, 308; study on Low-Income 
Families and Economic Stability, 307; 
federal state aid to low-income families 
and unemployed, 990. 

See also monthly summaries of current 
labour conditions. 
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Income Tax: 


Canada— 
amendment to Act re employees’ profit-shar- 
ing plans, 792, 1918. 
recommendations of C.C.C.L., 467, 1834. 


INDEX xli 


Income Tax—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


exemption of union dues, medical costs, and 
certain transportation costs, urged by 
C.C. of L., 1823; other recommendations 
640, 1823. 

recommendations of R.T.B., 643. 

exemption of union dues from income tax 

requested by T. and L.C., 463; other 

recommendations, 463, remarks of 

Prime Minister, 465. 

recommendation of Executive 

mittee (T. and L.C.), 473. 

U.S.A.: lower tax on small incomes requested 

DyoAck. OL ti. 2041. 


Man.: 


Com- 


Index (Wage Rates): 
Canada— 
semi-annual sample wage-rate survey, 1780. 


India: 
Constitution of India—clauses setting forth 
objectives of state policy in regard to 
labour, 310. 
number of federations and registered trade 
unions (with membership), as at March 
31, 1948, 18. 


establishment of technical and vocational 


training scheme for adult civilians, 
2006. 

I.L.0. “training within industry” scheme, 
1633. 


ratification of Labour Inspection Conven- 
tion, 1947 (I.L.0. Convention No. 81) 
by Norway and India, 59. 

labour officers from India 
United Kingdom, 799. 

report of Committee on. Fair Wages, 441. 

inquiry into living and working conditions 
of agricultural workers, 171. 
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Indian Affairs: 


Canada— 
Government expenditures in 1948-49, 161. 


Indians: 
Canada— 
rights and freedoms recommended in brief 

submitted to Senate Committee on 
Human Rights and Fundamental Free- 
doms by T. and L.C., 1007. 

Sask.: regulations under Hospitalization Act 
(1948), 1703. 


Indigenous Persons: 


Que.— 
increased allowance to indigent 
requested by C.C.C.L., 479. 


mothers 


Indonesia: 
statement of economic policy, 442. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations: 
statistical report on industrial aezidents and 
workmen’s compensation benefits during 
1949, 988. 
re. convention, 298. 


Industrial and Commercial Establishments: 


Que.— 


special regulations under Act re construc- 
tion yards, 1702. 
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Industrial Areas: 
U.S.A. — 
unemployment declines in areas receiving 
federal aid, 167. 


Industrial Assistance: 
N.S.— 
amended provisions of Industrial Assistance 
Act, 2087. 


Industrial Camps: 
See Health. 


Industria! Committees: 
See International Labour Organization. 


Industrial Conditions: 
Canada— 
statistics reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada, l2o, 205, aoc, O61, (02, 938, 
T1093; 12240. 1678, 1415 1948s) 2127: 


Industrial Couneils: 
US.A— 
establishment requested by C.I.O., 52. 


Industrial Development: 


Canada— 

Expand With Canada and Canadian Indus- 
trial Development Manual—pamphlets 
on services to industries issued by 
Department of Trade and Commerce, 
796. 


Industrial Disputes: 

report of Committee of the Conference at 
thirty-third session of the I.L.0., 1154- 
55. 

T.L.0. study on comparative statistics for 
time lost through strikes and lockouts 
in various countries during war and 
post-war years, 15. 

Canada— 

opposition towards use of injunctions ex- 
pressed by T. and L.C. and C.C. of L. 
in briefs submitted to Senate Com- 
mittee on Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms, 1005, 1007. 

recommendation of T. and L.C. re injunc- 
tions, 461; remarks of Prime Minister, 


465, 
statistics for period January 1, 1949 to 
December 31, 1949, 199, 200. ; 
terms of agreement reached in dispute 


between Chrysler Corporation and em- 

ployees at Windsor plant, 987. 
company-financed pension plan for em- 

ployees—settlement reached in dispute 


between U.A.W. and Ford Motor Com- 


pany of Canada Limited, concerning 
adoption of plan, 611. ; 
methods of settlement in meat packing 


industry, 2020. 


The Conciliation and Arbitration of Labour 
Disputes in Canada—bulletin issued by 
Department of Industrial Relations, 
Queen’s University, 12. 

Alta.: provisions of Bill to amend Labour 
Act, 530-31; amended provisions of Act, 
9083; recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) re fire fighters, 
BAS. 
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Industrial Disputes—Con. 


Canada—Con. 
B.C.: activities during 1948 reviewed in first 
annual report of Labour’ Relations 


Board, 330. ; ; 
prohibition of injunctions in industrial 
disputes requested by Executive Com- 
mittee (T. and L.C.), 472. ; 
quarterly review of Labour Relations 
Office (July-September, 1949), 164. 
provisions of Labour Relations Act 
(1950), 1689-93; activities of Labour 
Relations Board (1948-1950), 1996. 
Council of Arbitration appointed under 
Trade Disputes Act held to be properly 
constituted, 2095; union’s right to 
negotiate under Collective Agreement 
Act—arbitration award in dispute be- 
tween LaSalle Slipper Manufacturing 
Company and the Shoe Workers’ Syndi- 
cate of Montreal Inc., 1630; bargaining 
rights restored to teacher’s union, 1787; 
remarks of Provincial Federation of 
Labour in brief submitted to provincial 
authorities, 474. 
activities of Labour Relations Board 
in 1949—annual report of Department 
of Labour, 1708-9; prohibition of in- 
junctions in industrial disputes, re- 
quested by Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.), 43. 
Australia: number of disputes in 1949, 2005-6. 
United Kingdom: annual report of National 
Coal Board (1949), 1631. 
U.S.A.: mediation priority for disputes in 
defence plants, 2003; The Development 
of a Policy for Industrial Peace in 
Atomic Hnergy—pamphlet issued by 
National Planning Association, 2041; 
progress in industrial relations, 305. 
also monthly summaries of current 
labour conditions. 


Man.: 


Nfld.: 
Ont.: 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


See 


Industrial Health: 


See Health. 


Industrial Hygiene: 


international study of industrial health— 
recommendations of committee on in- 
dustrial hygiene appointed by I.L.0. 
and W.H.O., 1658. 

re expansion of silicosis and TB x-ray 
services for industrial workers, 610. 


Ont.: 


Industrial Peace: 


Que.— 
remarks of Provincial Federation of Labour 
in brief submitted to provincial author- 
ities, 474. 

U.S.A.: causes of industrial peace under col- 
lective bargaining—studies of plants 
having satisfactory labour-management 
relations, issued by National Planning 
Association, 306, 438, 2045: The Devel- 
opment of a Policy for Industrial Peace 
in Atomic Energy—pamphlet issued by 
National Planning Association, 2041. 


Industrial Pensions: 


See Pensions. 


Industrial Preparedness: 


Canada— 

industrial co-operation urged by Prime 
Minister in address before Canadian 
pore Preparedness Association, 


INDEX 


Industrial Productivity: 


See Productivity. 


Industrial Relations: 


international study of industrial relations 
—I.L.0. report on collective bargain- 
ing, collective agreements, conciliation 
and arbitration and co-operation be- 
tween public authorities and employers’ 
and workers’ organizations, 482. 

report of Committee of the Conference at 
thirty-third session of the I.L.0O., 1152, 
1154. 


labour officers from India to train in United 
Kingdom, 799. — 

proceedings of conference of the Council of 
Profit-Sharing Industries, 1995. 


Canada— 


amendments to Rules of Procedure of 
Canada Labour Relations Board, 673. 


activities of Canada Labour Relations 
Board during 1949, 199. 

analysis of conciliation proceedings under 
I.R.D.I. Act from January 1, 1949, to 
December 31, 1949, 199-200. 


monthly reports on proceedings under 
IR.DI. Act and Conciliation and 
Labour Act, 60, 199, 337, 507, 670, 820, 
1038, 1166, 1555, 1667, 1890, 2049. 

Labour Relations Board—Bills to amend 
I.R.D.I. Act, not passed, 1919. 


restatement of policy of Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, 1990-91. 

industrial co-operation urged by Prime 
Minister in address before Canadian 
Industrial Preparedness Association, 
1990. 

increase in number of labour-management 
production committees, 322—committees 
by industries, 323; committees by union 
affiliation, 323. 

number of active labour-management pro- 
duction committees as at May, 1950— 
provincial and industrial representa- 
tion; trade union affiliation, 986. 

industrial relations in retrospect—extracts 
from address by Deputy Minister of 
Labour before Kiwanis Club of Mon- 
treal, 294. 

proceedings of conference of the Council of 
Profit-Sharing Industries, 1995. 


Platform of Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce for 1950 submitted to Cabinet, 
300. 

company-financed pension plan for employees 
—settlement reached in dispute between 
Ford Motor Company of Canada 
Limited, and U.A.W., concerning adop- 
tion of plan, 611. 


Industrial Relations in the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—partial text of paper by 
T. H. Robinson, Canadian International 
Paper Company, 811. 


Labour Relations and Precedents in Canada 
—review of book compiled by A. C. 
Crysler, 300. 

functions of L.M.P.C. at Winnipeg plant of 
Burns and Co. Ltd., described in book- 
let Co-operation Works Here, issued by 
Department of Labour, 809. 
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Industrial Relations—C on. 
Canada—Con. 
Laval University— 
conference on wage structure at conven- 


tion of Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment, 817. 


sponsors conference on “The Church and 


Economic Changes” for English-speak- 
ing employers in Province of Quebec, 
165. 


McGill University— 
second annual conference of Industrial 


Relations Centre, 819. 


Queen’s University— 


The 


Conciliation and Arbitration of 
Labour Disputes in Canada—bulletin 
issued by Department of Industrial 
Relations, 12. 


University of Toronto— 


formation of Institute of Business Admin- 


istration and dissolution of Institution 
of Industrial Relations, 1784. 


appointment of industrial relations officer in 


Newfoundland, 1785. 


amendment to Labour Relations Act re cer- 


tification of employers’ associations, re- 


quested by C.C.C.L., 1835. 


C.C. of L. reiterates opposition to legisla- 


any 639; remarks of Prime Minister, 
641. 


recommendations of T. and L.C., 461, re- 


Alta.: 


BGs: 


Man.: 


N..B. 


Nfid.: 


Noe 


Ont.: 


marks of Prime Minister, 465; state- 
ment presented at Convention re enact- 
ment of Labour Relations Act, 1806. 
amended provisions of Labour Act, 
2081; provisions of Bill to amend Act, 
530; revised orders of Board of Indus- 
trial Relations, 1921; recommendation 
a ee of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
activities during 1948 reviewed in first 
annual report of Labour Relations 
Board, 328, 330. 

amended provisions of Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 1568; amendments to Labour 
Relations Code recommended by C.C 
of L. unions, 471; amendments to Act 
recommended by Executive Committee 
(T. and L.C.), 644; other recommenda- 
tions, 472. 

provisions of Labour Relations Act, 
1706; amendment to Act urged by 
SS es ofp labour, GL. andusls. ©), 
provisions of Labour Relations Act, 
9074; rules of procedure under Act, 
2092; appointment of industrial rela- 
tions officer, 1785; quarterly review of 
Labour Relations Office (July-Septem- 
ber, 1949). 164; amendments to Labour 
Relations Act requested by Federation 
of Labour, 646. 
amendment to Trade Union Act re 
Labour Relations Board, 2097; number 
of applications under Trade Union Act 
received by Labour Relations Board in 
1949, 2097; annual report of Labour 
Relations Board (1948), 333. 

Labour Relations Act—provisions, 1689- 
93, provisions of proposed Act, 528, 
rules of practice and procedure, 1922, 
amendments urged by Provincial Fed- 
eration (T. and L.C.), 649; activities 
of Conciliation Branch, Department of 
Labour, in 1949, 2100; activities of 
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Industrial Relations—Con. 
Ont.—Con. 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


United Kingdom: annual report 


Labour Relations Board (1948-1950), 
1996; activities under Labour Relations 


Board Acts of 1944 and 1947, and 
Labour Relations Act (1948), 2100; 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 649; resolution 


adopted by Provincial Federation of 
Labour ~ (T..-and J.C?) 324: 
proceedings of fifth annual meeting of 
Association Professionnelle des Indus- 
triels, 166; remarks of Provincial Fed- 
eration of Labour in brief submitted 
to provincial authorities, 474; bargain- 
ing rights restored to teachers’ union, 
1787; criticism of Labour Relations Act 
by Provincial Federation of Labour, 
1666. 

amended regulations under Trade 
Union Act, governing Labour Relations 
Board, 886; annual report of Depart- 
ment of Labour (1949), 1708-9; Court 
finds that Labour Relations Board 
failed to take proper steps to determine 
majority support of union seeking cer- 
tification—Board order quashed, 706; 
Labour Relations Board found to have 
acted without jurisdiction since in 
making an order it failed to follow its 
own rules and regulations, 2094. 

(1949) of 
Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 
vice, 1997; functions of Personnel 
Management Advisory Service, 16. 


Germany: post-war growth of employers’ and 


India: 


Japan: amendments to 


USA 


workers’ associations in British zone 
(1945-49), 993. 

1949-50 report of Ministry of Labour, 
1791. 

Labour Relations 


Adjustment Act, 441. 


.! progress in industrial relations, 305; 


establishment and functions of Indus- 
trial Relations Research Association, 
303, 992; causes of industrial peace 
under collective bargaining—studies of 
plants having satisfactory labour-man- 
agement relations, issued by National 
Planning Association, 306, 438, 2045; 
report of Council of Profit-Sharing 
Industries, 168, 1995; trend for longer 
paid vacations shown in survey, 168; 
Job Modifications under Collective Bar- 
gaining—experience of companies and 
unions in thandling job modifications 
made necessary by changes in produc- 
tion methods, 798; foreman’s duty to 
plant held paramount to own interest— 
decision of trial examiner of N.W.L.B. 
re striking supervisors and guards at 
coke plant, 2003; course in labour rela- 
tions at labour college established by 
T.L.G.W.U., 309; local of I.A.M. adver- 
tises in radio and press to sell com- 
pany’s products, 170; survey of em- 
ployee recreation programs, 1659; The 
Development of a Policy for Industrial 
Peace in Atomic Hnergy—pamphlet 
issued by National Planning Associa- 
tion, 2041; Transmitting Information 
Through Management and Union Chan- 
nels—report on importance of effective 
methods of communications to good 
industrial relations issued by Princeton 
University, 169; Lay-off Policies and 
Practices—study published by Prince- 
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ton University Industrial Relations 
Section, 2005; pension plan for brick- 
layers in New York City, 798; cost of 
meals in company-operated dining 
rooms held mandatory bargaining issue 
by AN aE Be lO: 

See also Legal Decisions; monthly _sum- 
maries of current labour conditions. 


Industrial Relations and Disputes Invesiiga- 
tion Act: 

monthly reports on proceedings under Act, 
60, 199, 337, 507, 670, 820, 1038, 1166, 
1555, 1667, 1890, 2049. 

certification and other proceedings before 
Canada Labour Relations Board, 62, 
201, 338, 508, 674, 823, 1040, 1168, 1556, 
1668, 1891, 2050 

conciliation and other proceedings before 
Minister of Labour, 67, 202, 339, 509, 
683, 825, 1048, 1172, 1556, 1669; 1895, 
2053 

analysis of conciliation proceedings under 
Act from January 1, 1949, to December 
31, 1949, 200 

Rules of Procedure of Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board—new section (Sec. 18) re 
form of summons, 891; amendment, 673. 

provisions of The Maintenance of Railway 
Operation Act, 1653. 

Bills to amend Act, not passed, 1916, 1919. 

Canadian Chamber of Commerce urges 
amendment to Act re secret strike bal- 
lot, 1991. 

C.C. of L. reiterates opposition to legisla- 
ae 639; remarks of Prime Minister, 

recommendation of T. and L.0., 461; re- 
marks of Prime Minister, 465, 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE CONCILIATION AND 


Lasougn Act AND INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
at AND DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
Act: 


Agences Maritimes Enregistrées, Quebec, and 
employees, 824, 1168. 

Alberta Wheat Pool, Vancouver, and em- 
ployees, 683. 

Allied Aviation Service Company of New- 
foundland, Limited, and employees at 
Gander, Nfld., 337, 339, 1166, 1172. 

American Overseas Airlines, Ine., and em- 
sas at Gander, Nfld., 337, 339, 1166, 

Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Limi- 
ted, Quebec, and employees, 824, 1668, 
2050-51. 

Anticosti Shipping Company, Montreal, and 
employees, 825, 1039, 1043. 

Albert G. Baker Company, Limited. Quebec, 
and employees, 824, 1668, 2050-51. 

Blue Peter Steamships Limited. St. John’s, 
Nfld., ‘and employees (deck officers), 
1556, 2050. 

Blue Peter Steamships Limited, St. John’s, 
Nfld., and employees ( operating marine 
engineers), 1556, 2050. 

eae ines Limited, and employees, 1041, 

1a. 

British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(C.P.R.), and employees (Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees), 675, 1668. 
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v British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 


(C.P.R.), and employees (Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian district), 825, 1038, 1044, 
1173, 1555, 1557, 1667, 1669. 

British Columbia Towboat Owners’ Associa- 
tion, Vancouver, and employees, 67. 

British Overseas Airways Corporation, and 
employees at Gander, Nfld., 337, 338, 
1556, 1895. 

Brown and Ryan Limited, Sorel, and em- 
ployees, 509, 674. 

Buntain and Bell Company, Charlottetown, 
and employees, 201. 

Canada Coach Lines Limited, Hamilton, and 
employees (Canada Coach Lines Inde- 
pendent Employees’ Union), 683. 

Canada Coach Lines Limited, Hamilton, and 
employees (Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America), 824, 


1169, 1668. 

Canadian National Railways, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Ontario 
Northland Railway and Toronto, 


Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany, and employees (12 (15) Inter- 
national railway labour organizations), 
60; 199, 208, 337, -007, 070,. 820, 826. 
1039515551662 

Canadian National Railways, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, and Ontario 
Northland Railway, and employees, 60, 
199, 203, 337, 507, 670, 820, 826, 850, 
1039, 1555, 1667, 1669, 1890, 2049. 

Canadian National Railways, Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway Company, Dominion Atlan- 
tic Railway, Northern Alberta Railways 
Company, Quebec Central Railway 
Company, and Toronto Terminals Rail- 
way Company, and employees, 1038, 
1044. 

Canadian National Railways and employees 
(electrical staffs of m/v Abegweit and 
m/v Prince Edward Island—operating 
on Ferry Service between N.B. and 
PEEL) S362. 6202) 

Canadian National Railways and employees 
(on train ferries operating between 
Cape Tormentine, N.B., and Port 
Borden, P.H.I.), 1556, 1891, 1892. 

Canadian National Railways (Newfoundland 
District, Atlantic Region), and em- 
ployees, 62. 

Canadian National Railways (Newfoundland 
Hotel, St. John’s, Nfld.), and employees, 
SoU, 220518 

Canadian National Railways and employees 
(unlicensed personnel—on- ships in 
Newfoundland Steamship Service), 63, 
202. 

Canadian National Railways and employees 
(mates—on ships in Newfoundland 
Steamship Service), 63, 202, 

Canadian National Railways, Quebec, and 
employees (harbour workers), 825, 1168. 

Canadian National Railways, Victoria, and 
employees (clerk in freight office at 
Ogden Point Docks), 509. 

Canadian National Railways, Winnipeg, and 
employees, (Staff Record Bureau), 61, 
66. 
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Canadian National Steamships, and  em- 
ployees (International Longshoremen’s 
Association and the Shipping Federa- 
tion of British Columbia), 2053. 

Canadian National Steamships, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service), and Union Steam- 
ships Limited, and employees (Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian district), 825, 1038, 
1044, 1173, 1555, 1557, 1667, 1669. 

Canadian National Steamships, The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service), Frank 
Waterhouse of Canada Limited, 
Packers Steamships Company Limited, 
and Union Steamships Limited, and 
employees (International Longshore- 
men’s Association and the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia), 2053. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, and 
employees (Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants’ Association), 1668-69, 2051. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, and 
employees (Canadian Air Lines Pilots’ 
Association), 202, 683, 1038, 1044. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen), 60, 
62, 63. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and em- 

- ployees (Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian district) 
on ss. Princess Helene operating 
between Saint John, N.B. and Digby, 
N.S., 824, 1041. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and em- 
ployees (in Communications Depart- 
ment), 1891. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. 
Coast Steamship Service) and em- 
ployees (International Longshoremen’s 
Association and the Shipping Federa- 
tion of British Columbia), 2053. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and em- 
ployees (Prairie and Pacific Regions), 
2051. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Calgary, 


and clerical employees (office of District’ 


Accountant), 62. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company. Montreal, 
and employees (office of District 
Accountant—Windsor Station, Glen 
Yards, Outremont, and MHochelaga), 
OM, Bak, UXiles 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, 
and employees (in office of Auditor of 
Agencies, Windsor Street Station), 675, 
824, 1040. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal. 
and employees (office of the Auditor of 
Freight Receipts, Windsor Street Sta- 
tion), 1041, 1169, 1668. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, 
and employees (in office of Auditor of 
Passenger Receipts, Windsor Station), 
202, 509, 674. : 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Quebec, 
and employees (harbour workers), 825, 

168. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Toronto 
and London, and employees (District 
Accountant’s offices), 824, 1040. 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Saint 
John, Montreal, Toronto, North Bay 
and Sudbury, and employees (in com- 
pany shops), 202, 508. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Van- 
couver, and employees (red cap 
porters), 62, 201. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Van- 
couver, Field and Cranbrook, and em- 
ployees (clerical employees in office of 
district accountant, Vancouver, and 
sige Cours: Field and Cranbrook), 62, 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, West- 
mount, and employees (Signal Repair 
Shop), 824, 1168. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Winnipeg, 
and employees (crew clerks, elevator 
operator, and red caps), 62, 201. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service), and 
employees (Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees), 
675, 1668. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C; 
Coast Steamship Service), and em- 
ployees (Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian district), 
mae 1038, 1044, 1173, 195; 1557.6 1667, 
669. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Great 
Lakes Steamship Service), and em- 
ployees, 825, 1556. 

Canadian Pacific Transport Company, Limited, 
and employees (in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan), 1172, 1555, 1895. 

Canadian Press, and editorial employees (in 
Canada), 337, 339, 507, 672, 675, 676, 
823, 1039, 1044, 1166, 1173, 1667, 1669, 
1895, 2049, 2054. 

Carwil Transport Limited, Montreal, and em- 
ployees, 675, 1041, 1042. 

Chaudiere Water Power Owners and Lessees, 
Ottawa, and International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, 2053. 

Clarke Steamship Company, Limited, Quebec, 
and employees. 824, 1668, 2050-51. 
Compagnie Nationale Air France, and em- 
ployees at Gander, Nfld., 337, 338. 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canada, Limited, Trail, B.C., and 

employees, 683, 1039, 1172. 

De Luxe Transportation Limited, North Bay, 
and employees, 339, 509. 

Dench of Canada, Limited, and employees 
(trucking operations in Alberta and 
British Columbia), 62. 

Dench of Canada, Limited. and employees 
(trucking operations in Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and British Columbia), 62. 

Detroit and Canada Tunnel Corporation, and 
employees, (Canadian and_ interna- 
tional), 201. 

F. J. Dinan, Quebec, and employees, 824, 1168. 

Dominion Atlantic Railway, Kentville, and 
employees (locomotive engineers), 509, 
675, 823. 

Dominion Atlantic Railway, Kentville. and 
employees (locomotive firemen, helpers, 
hostlers and hostlers’ helpers), 509, 674. 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, Limi- 
ted, Sorel, and employees, 509, 674. 

Economic Stevedoring Corporation of Mon- 
treal, Sorel, and employees, 509, 675. 
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Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, Port 
Hope, and employees (United Mine 
Workers of America), 2054. 

Empire Stevedoring Company, Limited, Sorel, 
and employees, 509, 674, 1043, 1172. 

Gatineau Bus Company, Hull, and employees, 
202, 340. 

General Equipment Limited, Quebec, and em- 
ployees, 824, 1168. 

Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, Yel- 
lowknife, N.W.T., and employees, 683, 
825. 

Great Lakes Steamship Service (C.P.R.), and 
employees, 825, 1556. 

Gulf and Lake Navigation Company, Limited, 
Montreal, and employees, 1169, 1670, 
2051, 2053. 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 
Limited, Flin Flon, and employees, 675, 


1040. 

Hull City Transport. Limited, Hull, and 
employees, 62, 201, 509, 683. 

Hydro-Electric Commission, Ottawa, and 
employees, 339, 1041, 1169. 

International Fertilizers, Quebec, and em- 
ployees, 825, 1168. 

Island Fertilizer Company, Charlottetown, 
and employees, 201. 

Island Motor Transport, Limited, Charlotte- 
town, and employees (Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers), 1669. 

Island Motor Transport Limited, Charlotte- 
town, and employees (Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Rail- 
way and Motor Coach Employees of 
America), 2051. 

Johnson, Walton Steamships, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 1891. 

Johnston National Storage Limited, Nanaimo, 
and employees, 1169. 

K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, and employees 
at, Gander, (Nild., 337, 009; 

Keystone Transports Limited, and employees 
(Canadian Seamen’s Union), 825, 1039, 
1043. 

Keystone Transports Limited, Montreal, and 
employees (National Seamen’s Associa- 
tion of Canada), 1669. 

Lakehead Terminal Elevator Association (for 
various terminal elevator companies at 
Fort William and Port Arthur), and 
employees, 683, 825, 1667, 1669, 1670. 

Lakes and St. Lawrence Navigation Company, 
Limited, and employees, 825, 1048. 

Longshoremen (ten employers of), Sorel, 62. 

J. C. Malone and Company, Sorel, and em- 
ployees, 509, 675. 

W. G. McCauley, Quebec, and employees, 824, 
1668, 2050-51. 

Montreal and St. John Stevedoring Company, 
Sorel, and employees, 509, 675. 

National Harbours Board, Halifax, and em- 
ployees, 683, 825. 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, and 
employees, 1556, 1891. 

National Harbours Board, Quebec, and em- 
ployees, 67, 340, 683, 686. 

National Harbours Board, Vancouver, and 
employees, 675, 1041. 

National Sand and Material Company, 
Toronto, and employees, 824, 1168. 

National Terminals of Canada Limited, 
Montreal, and employees, 1891. 
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Newfoundland Hotel (C.N.R.), St. John’s, 
Nfld., and employees, 339. 

North American Elvators Limited, Sorel, and 
employees, 509, 674, 1043. 
Northern Alberta Railway Company, Edmon- 
ton, and employees, 1041, 1168. 
Northern Telephone Company Limited, New 
Liskeard, and employees, 2051. 
Northlantic Sealers Limited, St. John’s, Nfld., 
and employees (on Blue Seal—National 
Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada), 1669, 2050. 

Worthlantic Sealers Limited, St. John’s, Nfld., 
and employees (on ss. Blue Seal—Cana- 
dian Merchant Service Guild), 1669, 
2050. 

Worthern Bus Lines, Limited, Flin Flon, and 
employees, 675, 823. 
Ottawa Hydro Electric Commission, Ottawa, 
and employees, 339, 1041, 1169. 
Ottawa Transportation Commission, and em- 
ployees,” 62, 207-2; 688, 1172, 1556, 
1667, 2049, 2054. 

Pacific Cable Board, and clerical employees, 
339, 509. 

Packers Steamships Company Limited, and 
employees, 2053. 

Pan American World Airways, Inc., and em- 
ployees at Gander, Nfld., 337, 339, 1166, 
deb 2 


Paterson Steamships Limited, and employees, 
1556, 1668, 2050. 

Polymer Corporation, Limited, Sarnia, and 
employees, 507, 683, 684, 820. 

Prescott and Ogdensburg Ferry Company 
Limited, Prescott, and employees, 2054. 

Press News Limited, and employees (editorial, 
employed in Canada), 675, 1039, 1040, 
1044, 1166, 1173, 1667, 1669, 1895, 2049, 
peel 


Prince Edward Island Industrial Corporation, 
Charlottetown, and employees, 202. 

Provincial Steamships Limited, St. John’s, 
Nfld., and employees (on Federal 
Trader—Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild), 1669, 2050. 

Provincial Steamships Limited, St. John’s, 
fld., and employees (on Federal 
Trader—National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada), 1669, 2050. 

Quebec and Ontario Transportation Company, 
Limited, Montreal, and employees 
(Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen), 
10415 2051, 

Quebec and Ontario Transportation Company, 
Limited, Montreal, and employees 
(Seafarers’ International Union of 
ae America, Canadian division), 

Quebee Central Railway Company, Sher- 
brooke, and employees (conductors in 
train and yard service—Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen), 675, 824, 1041. 

Quebec Central Railway Company, Sher- 
brooke, and employees (train conduc- 
tors—Order of Railway Conductors), 
675, 824, 1040. 

Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company, 
and employees (Catholic Syndicate of 
Garage Employees), 1895, 

Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company, 
Quebec, and employees (National 
Catholic Brotherhood of Quebec Trans- 
pore Employees, -Inc.), 339, 672, 675, 
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Railway Express Agency, Inc. New A OLS, 
Y.Y., and employees (in Canada), 67, 

1038, 1044, 1556. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Quebec, and 
employees, 825, 1668, 2050-51. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, Limited, Saskatoon, 
and employees, 62. 

Rock City Tobacco Company, Limited, Quebec, 
and employees, 825, 1168. 

K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, and employees 
at Gander, Nfld., 387, 339. 

Seandinavian Airlines System, Inc., and em- 
ployees at Gander, Nfld., 337, 339. 


Shell Canadian Tankers Limited, and em- 
ployees, 1556, 1668. 
Shipping Federation of Canada, and_ em- 


ployees of certain companies at Saint 
John, N.B., 1041, 1168. 

Sorel Dock and Stevedoring Company, Sorel, 
and employees, 509, 674, 1043. 

ten employers (of longshoremen) at Sorel, 62. 

Transcontinental and Western Air, ‘Ine. 
(Trans-World Airlines), and employees 
at Gander, Nfld., 3317, 338-39, 1166, 
Rye 

Trans-World Airlines, and employees at 
Gander, Nfld, 337, 338-39, 1166, 1172. 

J. C. A. Turcotte, Sorel, and employees, 509, 
674,- 1043, 1172. 

Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees (Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers), 1031, 1169, 1668. 

Union Steamships Limited, and employees 
(International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, and the Shipping Federation of 
British Columbia), 2053. 

Union Steamships Limited, and employees 
(Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian district), 825, 
1038, 1044, 1173, 1555, 1557, 1667, 1669. 

Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Transportation 
Company, Limited, and employees, 825, 

44, 


Arthur Vaillancourt, Quebec, and employees, 


825, 1168. 
Vancouver Barge ‘Transportation Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees (Seafarers’ 


International Union of North America, 
Canadian district), 824, 1168. ° 

Vancouver Barge ‘Transportation Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees (West Coast 
Seamen’s Union, Canada), 509, 674, 824, 
1041 


Various terminal elevator companies at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, and em- 
ployees, 683, 825, 1667, 1669,1670. 

Frank Waterhouse of Canada Limited, and 
employees, 2053. 

Western Canada Steamship Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 1891. 
Western Union Telegraph Company, Halifax, 

and employees, 675, 1891. 

Westward Shipping Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees, 824, 1041, 1169, 1668 
Horace B. Willis, Inc., Charlottetown, and 

employees, 201. 

Wolfe Stevedores, Limited, Sorel, and em- 
ployees, 509, 674, 1038, 1043, 1167, 1172. 

Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation, Limi- 
ted, and employees, 199, 202 


Industrial Safety: 
See Safety. 
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Industrial Standards: 
Alta— 
amended provisions of Labour Act, 2082. 


Industrial Standards Act (Alberta) : 
agreements, 211, 519, 1682. 


Industrial Standards Act (New Brunswick): 
agreements, 210, 1681. 
new schedules under Act, 1707. 
lack of skill in person “employed to do car- 
pentry” does not exempt him from 
carpentry trade schedule under Indus- 
trial Standards Act, 352 


Industrial Standards Act (Nova Scotia) : 
agreements, 518, 1906. 
investigations during 1948, 334. 
annual report of Department of Labour 
(1949), 2098. 


Industrial Standards Act (Ontario:) 
agreements, 210, 519, 1681, 1907. 


Industrial Standards Act (Saskatchewan): 
agreements, 211, 519, 1682, 1907. 
new regulations under Act, 1071. 
annual report of Department of Labour 
(1949), 1709. 
amendment to Act recommended by Pro- 
vincial Here, Committee (T. and 


L.C.), 4 


Industrial Statistics: 
Nfld.— 
provisions of Industrial Statistics Act, 882. 


Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuild- 
ing Workers of Canada: 
collective agreements, 1047, 1900. 


Industrial Welfare: 


recommendation of I.L.0. Governing Body 
at 112th session re labour problems, 
LOor. 


workers’ efficiency and effects of emotional 
strain—summary of article in Cana- 
dian Medical Journal on _ ill-health 
among workers, caused by emotional 
disturbances, 1159. 


types of pension and retirement plans in 
Canadian aay pay of paper 
issued by D.B. of S., 

health and welfare aie provisions of 

collective agreements in primary textile 

industry, 629 

amended provisions of Labour Act, 

2082; recommendation of Federation of 

Labour (T. and L.C.), 326 

B.C.: annual report of Factory Inspection 
Branch, Department of Labour (1948), 
Sous 

United Kingdom: welfare facilities for 
workers outside work premises but in 
relation to it, 431; welfare writer 
urges part-time work for tuberculous 
during period of rehabilitation, 167. 

U.S.A.: Disability Benefits law in New York 
tate, 

See also Pensions. 


Alta.: 
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Industry : 

European industrial teams study U.S. pro- 

duction technique, 612. 
Canada— 
industrial pension plans in Canadian 
industry, 443-53—growth, 443; adminis- 
tration, 446; financing, 447;— sample 
plans, 448-49; benefits, 450; eligibility, 
451; cost, 452; advantages and dis- 
advantages, 452-53. 

resolution adopted at meeting of N.E.C. re 
decentralization of industry, 2104. 

workers’ efficiency and effects of emotional 
strain—summary of article in Canadian 
Medical Journal on ill-health among 
workers caused by emotional disturb- 
ances, 1159. 

activities of Industrial Health Division, 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare, 1948-49, 297. 

EHxpand with Canada and Canadian Indus- 
trial Development Manual—pamphlets 
on services to industries issued by De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce, 796. 

conference on “The Church and Economic 
Changes” for English speaking em- 
ployers in Province of Quebec, spon- 
sored by Laval University, 165. 

protection of Canadian industry requested 
by C.C.C.lL., 468; “reply of Prime 
Minister, 469. 
Ont.: re expansion of silicosis and TB x-ray 
services for industrial workers, 610. 


Que.: Professional Association of  Indus- 
trialists—Conventions of employers’ 
organization of Province of Quebec, 166, 
1994. 

Australia: employment situation at close of 
1948, 799. 

United Kingdom: survey of earnings and 


hours in industry in October, 1949, 989; 
joint consultation in industry enters 
new stage of development, 612; report 
on public control of industry adopted 
at convention ef T.U.C., 2037. 

France: increase in proportion of older per- 
sons in industrial population, 1135. 
India: 1.L.0. “training within industry” 

scheme, 1633. 

U.S.A.: older workers: industrial aspects of 
ageing, 1161; survey of non-wage 
labour costs to industry, 2002: increased 
factory hiring in industry, 2001: Teach 
Them To Lift—safety pamphlet issued 
by Department of Labour for industrial 
supervisors and foremen, 18: study of 

employment by industry and occupation, 

U7 

See also Council of Profit-Sharing Indus- 

tries. 


Inflation: 
US.A— 
functions of Economic Stabilization Agency, 
16638. 


Injunctions: 
Canada— 
opposition expressed by T. and L.C. and 
C. of L. in briefs submitted to Senate 
Committee on Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms, 1005, 1007. 
resolution adopted by C.C.C.L., 1831. 
recommendation of C.C. of L., 640. 
recommendation of T. and L.C., 461; re- 
marks of Prime Minister, 465. 
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Injunctioms—C on. 

B.C.: legal decision re wrongful expulsion 
from union, 219; picketing of ss. Sea- 
board Star by C.S.U. members held 
illegal—application to dissolve injunc- 
tion dismissed, 221. 

Man.: prohibition of injunctions in industrial 
disputes requested by Executive Com- 
mittee: (E and) l.Gs\e0 472: 

Sask.: prohibition of injunctions in industrial 
disputes, requested by Federation of 
Labour (C.Greot, 17)).43; 


U.S.A.: railroad employees may apply for 
injunction against racial discrimination 
by unions in violation of Railway 
Labour Act, 171. 


Inland Transport: 
re meeting of I.L.O. industrial committee, 
1657. 


Inspections: 
Canada— 
operations of credit unions in 1948, 335. 
Alta.: provisions of Quarries Regulation Act, 


2085. 

B.C.: provisions of Boiler Inspection Act, ’ 
1063; regulations under Electrical 
Energy Inspection Act, 1064, 1700; 


annual report of Board of Industrial 

Relations, Department of Labour 

(1948), 329; factory inspection in 1948, 

330. 

report of Factory Inspection Branch, 

Department of Labour (1949), 1707. 

N.S.: annual report of Department of Labour 
(1949), 2098; boiler inspections during 
1948, 334; factory inspections in 1948, 
333; revised regulations under Mines 
Act, 2087; Steam Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Inspection Act (1949), 2097. 

Ont.: annual report of Factory Inspection 
Branch, Department of Labour (1949), 
2098-99; boiler inspections in 1949, 
2100. 

P.E.IJ.: new and amended regulations under 
Electrical Inspection Act, 226. 

Sask.: annual report of Department of Labour 
(1949), 1709; regulations under Elec- 
trical Inspection and Licensing Act 
(1949), 87, 888, 1071; provision of One 
Day’s Rest in Seven Act, 888. 

United Kingdom: Annual Report (1948) of 
Chief Inspector of Factories, 656. 


NBS 


Instalment Plans: 
Canada— 
Consumer Credit Regulations—controls on 
instalment plan buying, 1990. 


Institute of Business Administration: 
formed at University of Toronto, 1784. 


Insurance: 


Canada— 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2027. ; 

numbers of farmers’ mutual fire insurance 
companies in 1948, 1656. 

terms of agreement reached in dispute 
between Chrysler Corporation and em- 
ployees at Windsor plant, 987. 

recommendation of C.C.C.L. re 
vehicles, 1834. 


motor 
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Insurance—Con. 

B.C.: government administration and control 
of automobile insurance urged by Ex- 
ecutive (T. and L.C.), 471; Hospital 
Insurance Act—new regulations, 1065; 
new sections, 526, amended provisions, 
1060; regulation re students and pro- 
fessional technicians, 225, amendments 
re workmen’s compensation, 699, change 
in Act re form of card, 355, amend- 
ments urged by Executive (T. and 


INC o4 il. 


U.S.A.: federal old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance under Social Security Act, 990, 
2004; higher insurance and_ sickness 
benefits under G.M.-I.U.E. agreement, 
991. 


See also Group Insurance: 
ance. 


Health Insur- 


Insurance Agents: 
Canada— 


provision of unemployment insurance cover- 
age regulation, 230. 


Internal Security Bill (U.S.A.): 
provisions of Subversive Control Act 
designed to control Communists, spies 
and saboteurs, 1788. 


International Association of Machinists: 
affiliation with International Metalworkers’ 
Federation, 304-5. 
Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 1556, 1891. 
collective agreements, 869, 1677. 

U.S.A.: re labour unity, 436, 614; ‘“no-raid- 
ing” agreement between International 
Association of Machinists and United 
Automobile Workers, 436; case studies 
of causes of industrial peace under col- 
lective bargaining, 306, 2045; mach- 
inists advertise in radio and press to 
sell company’s products, 170. 


International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services: 
awards Citation of Merit to Dr. A. Mac- 
Namara, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
for Canada, 986. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development: 
training program, 311. 


International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers and Helpers: 


Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 826. 


International Brotherhood of Bookbinders: 
U.S.A— 


re causes of industrial peace, 438. 


International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers: 
Canada— 


conciliation proceedings, 62, 339, 675, 826, 
1040, 1041, 1556, 1891, 2053. 
collective agreement, 2064. 


VsAte re Aw oiw-C:L.0. unity, 1632. 





International Brotherhood of Firemen and 


Oilers, Steam Plant Employees, 
Roundhouse and _ Railway Shop 
Labourers: 

Canada— 


conciliation proceedings, 826. 
U.S.A.: re causes of industrial peace, 438. 


International Brotherhood of Paper Makers: 
Canada— 
unionization in pulp and paper industry, 
813. 
collective agreements, 72, 1180, 1897. 
U.S.A.: case studies of causes of industrial 
peace under collective bargaining, 2045. 


International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers: 
Canada— 


unionization in pulp and paper industry, 
813. 
collective agreements, 72, 1180, 1896, 1897. 


U.S.A.: case studies of causes of industrial 
peace under collective bargaining, 438, 


2045. 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America: 

Canada— 


conciliation proceedings, 62, 1041. 
collective agreements, 1049, 1673. 


U.S.A.: re A.F. of L-C.1.0. unity, 1632. 


International Chemical Workers’ Union: 


Canada— 
Communism within 
union, 162. 
expulsion of certain officials of Consumers’ 

Gas Local, accused of Communist 
activity, 1781. 
collective agreements, 73, 75, 515, 870. 


Canadian district of 


International Commission on Trade Union 
Rights: 
establishment as international fact-finding 


and conciliation commission on freedom 
of association, 317. 


International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions: 
establishment and constitution, of new 
world labour organization, 8. 
establishment—proceedings of 
World Labour Congress, 172. 


first free 


accorded consultative status with I.L.0., 
668. 
executive meeting in Brussels, Belgium, 


1136, 1996; Canadian delegation, 1137. 
plans world conference for “white collar” 
workers, 2007. 
message from General Secretary to Conven- 
tion of T. and I7C., 1799. 
plans training college for 
unionists, 615. 
publishes monthly 
World, 1791. 
moral and material 
A.F. of L., 49: 
active assistance of C.I.0. pledged by con- 
vention, 50. 


Asian trade 


journal Free Labour 


support, pledged by 
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International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions: 


report of Executive Bureau at convention 
of. C.C.C.L., 1828. 


International Fishermen and Allied Workers 
of America: 


US A— 
re Communism and C.I.O., 51. 


International Fur and Leather Workers’ 
Union of the United States and 
Canada: 

US.A— 


re Communism and C.I.O., 51. 


International Labour Organization: 


number of ratifications of Conventions by 
CLIO. sic 

ratifications of Conventions by the United 
Kingdom, Norway and India, 59. 

Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission 
on Freedom of Association appointed 
to consider infringements of trade 
union rights, 666, 1657. 

establishes consultative relationships with 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, 668. 


Canada 


presentation of tablet commemorating war- 
time work of I.L.0. at McGill Univer- 
sity, 1880. 

ratification of Employment Service Conven- 
tion No. 88, 1158; approval by Federal 
Government, 1917. 

recommendation of C.C. of L. re appoint- 
ment of workers’ delegates and advisers 
oe International Labour Conference, 
640. 

Government support commended by T. and 





statement on foreign relations adopted as 
T. and L.C. policy at 65th annual con- 
vention, 1800. 
Thirty-second Conference— 
agenda, 318. 
legislative jurisdiction of Dominion of 
Canada and provinces in regard to 
Conventions and Recommendations, 
- 1657-58. 
Thirty-third Conference— 
summary of proceedings, Canadian delega- 
tion, etc., 1152. 
studies of items on agenda: vocational train- 
ing of adults; equal pay for work of 
hee value, 183; industrial relations, 
annual “report of Director-General offers 
proposals on labour productivity, 664. 


Governing Body— 
112th session, 1657. 


approves program of fellowships and study 
grants, 318. 


Industrial Committees— 
report submitted to Governing Body of 
I.L.0. at 112th session, 1657. 
Building: 
re meeting, 1657. 
Chemical Industries: 
meeting (second session), 1884. 


Coal: 


re meeting, 1657. 


International Labour Organization—Con. 


Industrial Committees—Con. 


Inland Transport: 
re meeting, 1657. 
Metal Trades: : 
meeting (third session) in Geneva, Switz- 
erland, 319. 
Petroleum: 
re meeting (third session), Geneva, 1657. 
Plantations: 
re meeting, Indonesia, 1657. 
Textiles: 
re meeting, Lyons, 1657. 
Iron and Steel Committee— 
third session, 502. 
Committee of Social Security Experts— 
meeting, 668. 
Advisory Committee on Co-operation— 
resolutions adopted, 58. 


Committeee on Conditions of Work and Social 
Policy— 
established by Brussels Treaty Organiza- 
tion to study conventions adopted by 
International Labour Conference, 669. 
meeting of I.L.0. Committee on Workers’ 
Recreation, agenda, resolutions adopted, 
etes D1. 
resolution adopted by International Social 
Security Association on protection of 
mother and child, 58. 
tripartite technical conference approves 
model code of safety regulations for 
underground work in coal mines, 53-57; 
Canadian delegation to Conference, 53; 
commentary on draft model of code, 54. 
problems of white collar workers studied 
by I1.L.0. Advisory Committee on Sal- 
aried Employees and _ Professional 
Workers, 57 
International study of industrial health— 
recommendations of committee on _ in- 
dustrial hygiene appointed by I.L.0. 
and W.H.O., 1658. 
draft agreements on conditions of Rhine 
boatmen, 321. 
reciprocal social security in Western Union 
countries—signing of two Conventions 
and Supplementary Agreement re ex- 
change of student-employees, frontier 
workers and social and medical assis- 
tance, 1136. 


International Commission on Trade Union 
Rights— 


establishment authorized by Governing 

Body, 317. 
Technical Assistance— 

The I.L.0. and the technical assistance pro- 
gram—U.N. program of Technical Aid 
to Underdeveloped Countries, 315, 2046. 

Publications and Reports— 

comparative statistics for time lost through 
strikes and lockouts in certain countries 
during war and post-war years, 15. 

Action Against Unemployment—I.L.0. sur- 
vey of world unemployment eonditions 
and proposed program to avoid depres- 
sion, 1148. 

National Employment Services, Canada— 
handbook published by International 
Labour Office, 2047. 

freedom of association and conditions of 
work in Venezuela, 2047. 

eee conditions on Panama ships, 

Industrial Safety Survey, 442. 


INDEX 


International Labour Organization—Con. 
Publications and Reports—Con. 

India: 1949-50 report of Ministry of 
Labour, 1791: “training within in- 
dustry” scheme, 1633. 

See also various subject headings. 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union: 
Canada— 
membership in primary textile industry, 
619 


U.S.A.: establishes labour college to provide 
new iJeadership for labour movement, 
309; re union radio stations, 170. 


International Longshoremen of America: 
Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 1041, 1168. 


International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union: 
Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 1169. 
U.S.A.: re Communism and C.I.O., 51, 1788. 


International Longshoremen’s Association: 
Canada— é 
conciliation proceedings, 2053. 


International Metalworkers’ Federation: 
affiliation of U.A.W., U.S.W., and I.A.M., 
304-5. 


International Moulders and Foundry 
Workers’ Union of North America: 
Canada— 
collective agreement, 869. 


International Photo-Engravers’ Union of 
North America: 
Canada— 
collective agreement, 2062. 


U.S.A.: re causes of industrial peace, 438. 


International Printing Pressmen and Assis- 
tants’ Union of North America: 
Canada— 
collective agreement, 1673. 
U.S.A.: re causes of industrial peace, 438. 


International Refugee Organization: 

resettlement of “new refugees”—action of 
General Council of the United Nations 
International Refugee Organization, 
2006. 

number of workers and families brought to 
Canada during period June, 1947-June, 
1950, 1627. 

re program, 197. 


International Social Security Association: 
protection of mother and child—principles 
of resolution adopted at ninth general 
assembly, 58. 


{International Stereotypers’ and_ Electro- 
typers’ Union of North America: 
USA— 


re causes of industrial peace, 438. 





International Trade Secretariats: 
relations with I.C.F.T.U—resolution adop- 
ted at opening session of conference, 


176. 


International Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion: 
expels Canadian Seamen’s Union at con- 
vention in Stuttgart, Germany, 1790. 


International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers: 

Canada— 

new union chartered by C.I.0. and accepted 

by: CrC@aoivls, ss 

U.S.A.: chartered by C.I.0. Executive Board 
to organize workers in jurisdictional 
field of U.E.R.M.W.A., 50; G.M.-I.U.E. 


agreement—five-year contract concluded 


between General Motors Corporation 
and I.U.E., 991. 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 


Smelter Workers: 
Canada— 
jurisdiction in mining and smelting industry, 
granted to U.S.W.A. by C.C. of L., 163. 
conciliation proceedings, 199, 202, 683, 825, 
1039. 
legal decision, 223. 
collective agreements, 692, 1672, 1674, 2060. 
U.S.A.: expelled by C.I.0. as Communist- 
dominated, 438; re Communism and 


CeO; Ou. 


International Union of Operating Engineers: 
US A— 


re causes of industrial peace, 438. 


United Automobile, 
Imple- 


International Union, 
Aircraft and Agricultural 
ment Workers of America: 

Canada— é 
certification proceedings,(201) 
collective agreements, 693, 368, 


1045, 1898, ~ 
€ 2063.5 = 


International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Dis- 
tillery Workers of America: 


Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 683. 


International Woodworkers of America: 


Canada— 
collective agreements, 510, 514, 1671, 1672, 
2063. 


Inventions: 


resolution concerning rights of employed 
inventor, adopted by I.L.0. Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees and 
Professional Workers, 57. 


Investment: 


Canada— 
higher capital investment forecast for 1950 
in reports on Private and Public Invest- 
ment in Canada: Outlook, 1950 and 
Supply of Building Materials in Canada, 
807, 1629. 
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Investment—VC on. 
Canada—Con. 


increase in non-resident investments in 
Canada and Canadian direct invest- 
ments in other countries, in 1949, 796, 
1783. 

investment 
811-12. 

Hazpand with Canada and Canadian Indus- 
trial Development Manual—pamphlets 
on services to industries issued. by 
Department of Trade and Commerce, 
796. 


in pulp and paper industry, 


Iron Industry: 

third session of Iron and Steel Committee 

of I.L:O. in Geneva, Switzerland, 502. 
Canada— 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2026. 

hours and working conditions in the iron 
and its products industry, 1196. 


Isaacs, Rt. Hon. G. A., Minister of Labour 
and National Service (United King- 
dom): 

on London dock strikes in 1949, 435. 


Israel: 
withdrawal from W.F.T.U., 1137. 


Italy: 
revised labour legislation designed to benefit 
unemployed, 171. 
unemployment insurance extended to in- 
clude farm workers, 441. 


Jagjivan, Ram, Minister of Labour (India): 
remarks concerning role of labour under 
new Constitution of India, 310. 


James, Dr. F. Cyril, Principal and Vice-Chan- 
cellor, McGill University: 
remarks at presentation of tablet commemo- 
rating wartime work of I.L.0. at 
McGill University, 1882. 


Japan: 
amendments to Labour Relations Adjust- 
ment Act, 441. 
amended provisions of Trade Union Act 
encourage free collective bargaining, 
44], 


Jenks, C. W., Assistant Director-General, 

International Labour Organization: 

recalls wartime experiences of I.L.0. in 
address at presentation of tablet com- 
memorating work of I.L.0. at McGill 
University, 1880. 


Jerusalem: 
internationalization of Jerusalem favoured 
by C.C.C.L., 468; reply of Prime 
Minister, 470. 


Jewellery: 
Canadia— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2026. ' 





Job Classifications: 
clauses of resolution adopted by I.L.0. Metal 
Trades Committee, 319, 320. 


Job Evaluation: 
necessity of job evaluation standards in 
application of principle of equal pay for 
work of equal value, described in report 
OL ELRAOF S189: . 


Job Modifications: 
US A— 

Job Modifications under Collective Bargain- 
ing—experience of companies and unions 
in handling job modifications made 
necessary by changes in production 
methods, 798. 


Job Opportunities: 
See Employment. 


Jobless Insurance: 
See Unemployment Insurance. 


Joint Commiitee of the Senate and House 

of Commons en Old Age Security: 

appointment, 428. 

summary of report, 1142-47. 

synopsis of brief submitted by 
Minister of Labour, 987. 

summary of briefs on old age security sub- 
mitted by 1 vand J.0:, 1011: C.0of i. 
1012. 


Deputy 


Joint Consultation: 
See Labour-Management Co-operation; 
Union-Management Consultation. 


Joint Union Action: 


Canada— 
T. and L.C. policy established by Conven- 
tion, 1806. 


Jury Duty: 
Canada— 
pay provision of collective agreement, 71. 
recommendation of C.C.C.L. re payment of 
jury member or witness, 1834. 


Juvenile Employment: 
resolution concerning age of admission of 
young persons to non-industrial occupa- 
tions, adopted by I.L.0. Advisory Com- 
mittee on Salaried Employees and Pro- 
fessional Workers, 57. 
recommendation of I.L.0. Governing Body 
re employment of young persons in 
underground work in coal mines, 1697. 
Canada— 
resolution adopted by C.C.C.L., 1835. 
Alta.: regulations under Liquor Control Act, 
1698. 
B.C.: employment of children in 1948—annual 
report of Department of Labour, 329. 
Nfld.: regulations under Alcoholic Liquors 
Act (1949), 891; provision under 
Alcoholic Liquors Act re employment 
of minors, 883. 
N.S.: amended provision of Child Welfare 
Act re employment in shops, 2087. 
See also Child Labour. 


Kaiser-Frazer Corporation: 
union radio stations to broadcast commer- 
cial program, 170. 
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Keenleyside, Dr. Hugh L., Director-General, 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration: 

appointment, 1782. 


King, Rt. Hon. W. L., Former Prime Minister 
of Canada: 
death of, 1128. 


Kiwanis: 
Canadia— 
industrial relations in retrospect—extract 
from address by Deputy Minister of 
Bae to Kiwanis Club of Montreal, 


Knitting Industry: 
Canadia— 
te hours and working conditions (1949), 
28. 


Korea: 

labour backs U.N. stand in Korea—joint 
statement issued by T. and L.C. and 
UC COpots lr, £625, 

resolution adopted by C.C.C.L., 1833. 

resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
of L., 1816. 

statement on foreign relations adopted at 
convention of T. and L.C., 1800. 

See also Armed Forces. 


Kuzych, Myron: 
gear cision re, 219, 896, 1704, 1705, 1786, 
2D. 


Labour Acts: 
N.S.— 
re-enactment, 2097. 
See also various subject headings. 
Labour and National Service, British 
Ministry of: 


annual report (1949), 1997. 


Labour Camps: 
Ont.— 
amendment to Public Health Act re med- 
ical, surgical and hospital care ‘and 
treatment of employees in lumbering, 
mining and railway construction camps, 
1695. 


Labour Code: 
Canada— 
C0 of-b.— 


reiterates opposition to I.R.D.I. Act. 639; 
remarks of Prime Minister, 641. 


“national labour code to cover every 
Canadian worker”’—resolution sup- 
ported at convention, 1820. 

T. and L.O— 
recommendations re National lJLabour 


Code, 461; remarks of Prime Minister, 
465. 

statement presented at Convention re enact- 
ment of Labour Relations Act, 1806. 


Man.: amendments to Labour Relations Code 
recommended by C.. of L. unions, 471. 


Ont.: recommendations of Federation of 


Labour (C.C. of L.), 649. 





Labour College: 
U.S.A.— 
established by I.L.G.W.U. to provide new 
leadership for labour movement, 309. 


Labour Committee for Racial Tolerance: 
proceedings of conference endorsed by racial 
tolerance committee of T. and L.C. and 
CCiok tre 794: 


Labour Conditions: 
See monthly summaries of current labour 
conditions. 


Labour Councils: 
Man.— 
legislative proposals of C.C. of L. unions— 
Winnipeg Labour Council, Brandon 
Labour Council, and C.C. of L., 471. 
Que.: C.C.C.L. and Superior Labour Council, 
ATT. 
See aiso Trade Unions. 


Labour Day: 
Canadia— 

message of Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister 
of Labour, 1552. 

extracts from messages of labour leaders— 
Perey Bengough, President, T. and L.C., 
1553; A. R. Mosher, President, C.C. of 
L., 1553; Gerard Picard, President, 


C.C.C.h., 1554. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 


Canada— 

annual report of Department of Labour, 10. 

orders under Rearrangement and Transfer 
of Duties Act, 1919. 

administration of Merchant Seamen Com- 
pensation Act and Government Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, 429, 1919. 

Department of Labour safety film, produced 
by National Film Board, wins safety 
competition, 609. 

Government contribution to U.I.C. Fund, 
administration cost U.I.C., vocational 
training, and Annuities Fund—Govern- 
ment expenditures on social services in 
1948-49, 161. 

B.C.: iannual report of Department of Labour 

(1948), 328. 

annual report of Department of Labour 

for year ending October 31, 1949, 1706. 

Nfld.: amendment to Department. of Labour 
Act re appointment of staff, 883. 

N.S.: annual report of Department of Labour 
(1948), 332; (1949), 2097. 

Ont.: annual report of Department of Labour 
(1949), 2098. 

Sask.: annual report of Department of Labour 
(1949), 1708. 

U.S.A.: changes in organization, 992. 

see also various subject headings. 


IN-Bis 


Labour Education: 
See Workers’ Education. 


Labour Force: 
number of women in employment in France, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and the U.S.S.R.—I.L.0. report on 
equal pay for work of equal value, 183. 
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Labour Foree—Con. 
Canada— 

analytical report on composition of the 
labour force—definition, entries and 
withdrawals, wartime changes, age and 
sex composition, occupational, industrial 
and geographic shifts, changing age pat- 
terns, women workers, and_ seasonal 
workers, 19-28. 

total insured population ias at November 20, 
1948, 14. 

statistics, 124, 259, 385, 562, 753, 939, 1094, 
122952 1579, 1742, 1949, "2128: 

United Kingdom: annual report (1949) of 
Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 
vice, 1997; decline in labour force in 
coal mining in 1949, 1997; increased 
labour force in textile industries an 
1949, 1997. 

U.S.A.: teen-age youth in the labour market— 
government study on employment prob- 
lems of “teen-agers” in Louisville, 1162. 

See also monthly summaries on Current 
Labour Conditions. 


Labour Gazette: 
Canada— 

presentation of Anniversary Issue to Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
by Percy R. Bengough, President, at 
65th convention of T. and L.C., 1796. 

appointment of French Editor commended 
by C.C.C.L., 466, 468. 

publication by Quebec Department of 
Labour recommended by C.C.C.L., 479; 
by Quebec Federation of Labour, 1666. 


Labour Income: 
See Income. 


Labour Inspection: 
India and Norway ratify Labour Inspection 
Convention, 1947 (1I.L.0. Convention 

No. 81), 59. 


See also Inspections. 


Labour Law: 
See Labour Legislation. 


Labour Legislation: 


Canada— 

recent regulations under Dominion and pro- 
vincial legislation, 85, 224, 354, 526, 
699, 890, 1062, 1191, 1698, 1920, 2089. 

legislation enacted by the Twenty-first Par- 
liament, 1949-50—first session, 1914; 
second session, 1916; third (special) 
session, 1919. 

administration of Government Employees’ 
Compensation Act and Merchant Sea- 
men Compensation Act transferred 
from Department of Transport to 
Department of Labour, 429. 

workmen’s compensation under review in 
three provinces—Ontario, British Col- 
umbia and Saskatchewan, 39. 

introduction of Ontario Labour Relations 
Bill and Alberta Labour Act, 528, 530. 

ninth ‘annual meeting of C.A.A.L.L., 1164. 

report of Committee on Legislative Activ- 
ities, presented at Convention of T. and 
L.C., 1806. 

1950 revision of Provincial Labour Stan- 
ae issued by Department of Labour, 

4, 


Labour Legislation—Con. 


Canada—Con. 


Labour Relations and Precedents in Canada. 
—review of book compiled by A. C. 
Crysler, 300. 

Alta.: legislation enacted in 1950, 2081; pro- 
visions of Bill to amend Labour Act, 
530. 

B.C.: legislation enacted in 1950, 1058; annual 
report of Department of Labour (1948), 
328; suggested amendments to Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
presented to Minister of Labour by 
eae Executive (T. and L.C.), 
ond. 

N.B.: legislation enacted in 1950, 1697; 

annual report of Department of Labour 

(1949), 1706. 

Nfld.: legislation enacted in 1950, 2074, in 

1949, 881; re activities of Labour Legis- 

_ lation Advisory Committee, 165. 

N.S.: legislation enacted in 1950, 2086; annual 
report of Department of Labour (1949), 
2097, * (1948), 832. 

Ont.: legislation enacted in 1950, 1689; annual 
report of Department of Labour (1949), 
2098; Stewards’ Handbook on Labour 
Legislation issued by Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour, 1630; provisions of pro- 
posed Labour Relations Act, 528. 

P.E.I.: legislation enacted in 1950, 2088. 

Que.: legislation enacted in 1950, 1696; 
C.C.C.L. and Superior Labour Council, 





477; recommendations of Provincial 
Loe aaah of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
475. 


Sask.: legislation enacted in 1950, 885; annual 
report of Department of Labour (1949), 
1708. 


France: forming of collective agreements 
under Government supervision—study 
prepared by French Information Ser- 
vice, 36. 

India: Constitution of India—clauses setting 
forth objectives of state policy in 
regard to labour, 310. 

Italy: revised legislation designed to benefit 
upvemployed, 171. 

U.S.A.: summary of state and federal legis- 
lation (1949), 1632; legislation to aid 
older workers under study in New York 
State, 614. 

See also Trade Unions; 


various subject 
headings. 


Labour-Management Co-operation: 


proceedings of conference of the Council of 
Profit-Sharing Industries, 1995. 

labour officers from India to train in United 
Kingdom, 799. 


Canada— 

activities of Labour-Management Co-oper: 
ation Service of Department of Labour 
—increase in number of production 
committees, 322—committees by indus- 
tries, 323; committees by union affilia- 
TLON; ozo. 

industrial co-operation urged by Prime 
Minister in address before Oanadian 
Industrial Preparedness Association, 
1990. 

proceedings of conference of the Council of 
Profit-Sharing Industries, 1995. 
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Labour-Management Co-operation—Con. 


Platform of Canadian Chamber of Com- 
peioe for 1950 submitted to Cabinet, 

chairman’s remarks at 21st annual meeting 
anata Chamber of Commerce, 

conference on “The Church and Economic 
Changes” for English speaking em- 
ployers in the Province of Quebec, 
sponsored by Laval University, 165. 

statement of policy of Canadian Construc- 
tion Association, 295. 

Industrial Relations in the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—partial text of paper by 
T. H. Robinson, Canadian International 
Paper Company, 811. 

functions of L.M.P.C. iat Winnipeg plant 
of Burns and Company, Limited, 
described in booklet Co-operation Works 
Here, issued by Department of Labour, 


809. 

Alta.: provisions of Bill to amend Labour 
Act, 530-31. 

Ont.: resolution adopted by Provincial Fed- 


eration of Labour (T. and L.C.), 324. 

remarks of Provincial Federation of 

Labour in brief submitted to provincial 

authorities, 474. 

United Kingdom: function of management 
associations sponsored by British Insti- 
tute of Management, 1997; annual 
report of Ministry of Labour and 
National Service (1949), 1997; joint 
consultiation in industry enters new 
stage of development, 612; psycholog- 
ical approach to higher industrial pro- 
duction, 435. 

U.S.A.: report of Council of Profit-Sharing 
Industries, 168, proceedings of Con- 
ference, 1995; trend for longer paid 
vacations shown in survey, 168; survey 
of employee recreation programs, 1659; 
causes of industrial peace under collec- 
tive bargaining—studies of plants hav- 
ing satisfactory labour-management 
relations, issued by National Planning 
Association, 306, 438, 2045; establish- 
ment and functions of Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Association, 303; Job 
Modifications under Collective Bargain- 
ing—experience of companies and 
unions in handling job modifications 
made necessary by changes in produc- 
tion methods, 798; local of International 
Association of Machinists advertises in 
radio ind press to sell company’s 
products, 170. 


Que.: 


Labour-Management Production Commit- 


tees: 


Canada— 

increase in number of production com- 
mittees, 322—committees by industries, 
323; commititees by union affiliation, 
325: 

number and functions of committees in pulp 
and paper industry, 815. 

functions of Committee at Winnipeg plant 
of Burns and Company, Limited, 
described in booklet Co-operation 
Works Here, issued by Department of 
Labour, 809. 

number of active committees as at May, 
1950—provincial and industrial repre- 
sentation; trade union affiliation, 986. 


Labour Market: 
See Labour Force. 


Labour Movement: 
Canada— 
history of the T. and L.C. iand the Labour 
Movement in Canada, written by T. 
and L.C., 14. 


Labour Officers: 


labour officers from India to train in United 
Kingdom, 799. 


Labour Organization: 
Canada— 


trade union membership (1949), 1634-36— 
classified by affiliation, 1635; by indus- 
trial groups, 1636. 
recommendation of T. and L.C. re right of 
Government employees ito organize, 462. 
N.B.: amendment to Labour Relations Act 
urged by Federation of Labour (T. and 
Co) 645: 
right of association—co-operative insti- 
tutions—extracts from pastoral letter 
ae by Roman Catholic Episcopate, 


Que.: 


Labour Organizations: 
See Trade Unions. 


Labour Permits: 
See Permits. 


Labour Productivity: 
See Productivity. 


Labour Relations: 
See Industrial Relations; Legal Decisions. 


Labour Relations Board: 
See Canada Labour Relations Board; Indus- 
trial Relations; National Labour Rela- 
tions Board (U.S.A.). 


Labour Representation: 


number of trade union representatives to 
World Labour Congress, 180. 

Canadian representation iat meeting of 
I.L.0. Governing Body called to appoint 
ea are on Trade Union Rights, 

W.F.T.U. represented at meeting (third 
session) of I.L.0. Metal Trades Com- 
mittee, 321. 

Canada— 

appointment of Ambassador to Vatican, re- 
quested by C.C.C.L., 468; reply of 
Prime Minister, 470. 

recommendation of C.C. of L. re representia- 
tion iat Internatioanl Labour Confer- 
ence, 640. 

recommendation of R.T.B., 643. 

Alta.: representation on Alberta Conserva- 
tion Board requested by Federation of 
Labour, 198. 

Man.: representation on government boards 
requested by Executive Committee 
(Ci senda Os e0d5: 

See also Fraternal Delegates. 
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Labour Standards: 
Canada— 
1950 revision of Provincial Labour Stand- 
ards issued by Department of Labour, 
1994, 


Labour Statistics: 
Canada— 
monthly summary of current labour statis- 
tices—5, 159, 293, 427, 607, 789, 985, 
WP eAlools L623 el ig Ook or 


Labour Supply: 
US.A— 
effect of expanding defence program on 
manpower situation, 2001. 


Labour Transference: 
Canada— 
farm labour program (1949), 193-197. 
movement of farm labour in 1949-50—annual 
report of U.I.C., 1928. 
movement of agricultural workers during 
1949, 608. 
Nfld.: hard-rock miners transferred to North- 
western Ontario and Manitoba, 1132. 
United Kingdom: end of manpower controls 
—revocation of Control of Engagement 
Order (1947), 613; welfare fiacilities 
for transferred workers, 431. 


Labour Turn-over: 
Canada 
shifts within the labour foree—occupational, 

23; industrial 24; geographic, 25. 





Labour Unity: 


Canadia— 
resolution adopted at convention of C.C. of 
Le etsie: 


U.S.A.: attempts by A.F. of L. and C.1.0. to 
achieve labour unity, 436, 798, 1632; 
further progress towards labour unity 
—extracts from letter sent by President 
of C.I.0. to labour organizations, 614; 
statement on labour unity read into 
Convention records of A.F. of L., 2040. 


Labour Welfare: 
See Industrial Welfare. 


Labourers: 


US.A— 
long-term decline in job opportunities for 
labourers (1910-1948), 17. 


Labourers’ Protective Union: 
Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 201, 202. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, Interna- 
tional: 
Caniada— 
membership in primary textile industry, 619. 
U.S.A.: establishes labour college to provide 
new leadership for labour movement, 
309; re union radio. stations, 170. 


Land Development: 
Nfld.— 
recommendation of Federation of Tabour 
(T. and L.C.) in brief submitted to 
athe Commission on Cost of Living, 


Laundries: 
Canada— : 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2027. 
increase in wage rates in 1949, 790. 
index numbers of wage rates (1948-1950), 
1780. 
U.S.A.: guaranteed wage for- New York 
laundry workers, 612. 


Laval University: 

“Wiage Structure” theme at fifth annual 
convention of Industrial Relations 
Department, 817. 

sponsors conference on “The Church and 
Economic Changes” for English-speak- 
ing employers in Province of Quebec, 
165. 


Lay-offs: 
Canada— 
number of railway workers and non-railway 
workers laid off by nation-wide strike, 
1652. 
lay-off rules in meat packing industry, 2014. 
amendment in Unemployment Insurance 
Contribution Regulations, 230. 
U.S.A.: Lay-off Policies and Practices—study 
published by Princeton University In- 
dustrial Relations Section, 2005. 


Lead Poisoning: 
United Kingdom— 
annual report of Chief Inspector of Fiac- 
tories (1948), 662. 


Leather Products: 





Canadia— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2025, 
Leave of Absence: 
Canada 
provisions of collective agreements in 


primary textile industry, 629, 635. 


Legal Decisions: 
Cianada— 

legal decisions saffecting labour, 217, 351, 
LUZ. 80 G.6 VOr2s Lr04, 2002. 

delegation of legislative powers by a Pro- 
vineial Legislature to Parliament or 
by Parliament to a Provincial Legis- 
lature, held unconstitutional by Su- 
preme Court of Canada, 2092. 

Government employees, injured during em- 
ployment, awarded damages from Fed- 
eral Government in addition to work- 
men’s compensation, 351. 

amendment to Supreme Court Act abolishes 
appeals to Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, 1914. 

union expulsion case of Myron Kuzych, 219, 
896, 1704, 1705, 1786, 1822. 

Privy Council holds regulation of hours of 
Empress Hotel employees within juris- 
diction of B.C. legislature—C.P.R. 
appeal dismissed, 217. 

Supreme Court judgment on wartime lease- 
hold regulations, 710. 
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Legal Decisions—C on. 
Canada—Con. 


prosecutions for violations of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act may be com- 
menced at any time within one year 
of the day the Commission has sufficient 
evidence to warrant proceedings, 2093. 

union officers not guilty of wrongful inter- 
ference with contractual relationship 
between Hamilton master plumber and 
building contractor, 893. 

B.C.: union expulsion case of Myron Kuzych, 

219, S068 LI04, 91/05, 1786) 1892) Privy 

Council holds regulation of hours of 

Empress Hotel employees within juris- 

diction of B.C. _ legislature—C.P.R. 

appeal dismissed, 217; Court prohibits 
second strike vote until after further 
conciliation procedure, 702; Court holds 
that Labour Relations Board has auth- 
ority to determine whether members of 
union applying for certification as bar- 
gaining agent are “members in good 
standing” under union’s constitution, 

703; Court interprets union’s picketing 

rights under Trade-unions Act, 2093; 

picketing of ss. Seaboard Star by C.S.U. 

members held illegal—application to 

dissolve injunction dismissed, 221, 

Court holds injury to farm labourer 

result of his own negligence and em- 

ployer therefore not liable for damages, 

894; Workmen’s Compensation Board 

order declaring an injured man to be 

“workman” under Act, quashed by 

Appeal Court. Board prohibited from 

awarding compensation, 895. 

lack of skill in person “employed to 

do carpentry” does not exempt him from 

carpentry trade schedule under Indus- 

trial Standards Act, 352. 

N.S8.: delegation of legislative powers by a 
Provincial Legislature to Parliament or 
by Parliament to a Provincial Legis!a- 
ture, held unconstitutional by Supreme 
Court of Canada, 2092. 


in case of split in certified union, group 
remaining in original union, even if 
minority. held to be entitled to union 
dues, 223; union officers not guilty of 
wrongful interference with contractual 
relationship between Hamilton master 
plumber and building contractor, 893. 


prosecutions for violations of the Un- 
employment Insurance Act may _ be 
commenced iat any time within one year 
of the day the Commission has sufficient 
evidence to warrant proceedings, 2093; 
Council of Arbitration appointed under 
Trade Disputes Act held to be properly 
constituted, 2095; non-discrimination 
provisions of Labour Relations Act held 
to apply to school commissions. 2096; 
Court. rules workman paid by the hour 
entitled to a week’s notice of dismissal, 
1072; Montreal firm ordered to pay 
wages required under minimum wage 
ordinances. Charges of invalidity dis- 
missed, 353. 

Sask.: Labour Relations Board’s  reinstate- 
ment order quashed in Appeal Court on 
grounds that Board did not properly 
assess monetary loss suffered by dis- 
missed employees, 704; Court finds that 
Labour Relations Board failed to take 
proper steps to determine majority sup- 
port of union seeking certification -- 


Man.:: 


Ont: 


Que.: 


Legal Decisions—C on. 

Sask.—Con. 

Board order quashed, 706; Labour Rela- 
tions Board found to have acted with- 
out jurisdiction, since in making an 
order it failed to follow its own rules 
and regulations, 2094. 

U.S.A.: Supreme Court reaffirms principle 
that railroad employees may apply for 
injunction against. racial discrimination 
by unions, 171; validity of non-Com- 
munist affidavit required of union 
officers under Taft-Hartley Act, upheld 
by Supreme Court, 992, 1072; National 
Maritime Union hiring halls ruled 
illegal under Tiafit-Hartley Act, 799; 
U.M.W. union not guilty of contempt 
charges. Government’s contention that 
union did not take appropriate action 
to stop strike held unproved, 708. 


Legal Injunctions: 
See Injunctions. 


Legislation: 
Canada 


proceedings of Dominion-Provincial Consti- 
tutional Conference, 160. 


provisions of Regulations Act, 1918. 
See also Labour Legislation; various sub- 
ject headings. 





Legislative Proposals: 
See Labour Legislation; Trade 
various subject headings. 


Unions; 


Libraries: 
Canada 
publications in Library of Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 118, 254, 379, 558, 748, 
934, 1089, 1218, 1738, 1944, 2122. 
recommendations submitted to Royal Com- 
mission on National Development in 
the Arts, Letters and Sciences, by cer- 
tain labour bodies, 1003. 
Ont.: re application of Part 1 of Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1693. 





Licences: 
Alta.— 
recommendation of Federaittion of Labour, 
re chauffeur’s licences, 198. 
N.B.: provisions of new Game Act, 1698. 


Licensing of Workmen: 
Alta.— 
regulations under Electrical Protection Act, 
TIT, 
B.C.: regulations under Electrical Energy 
Inspection Act, 1700; annual report of 
Board of Industrial Relations, Depart- 
ment of Labour (1948), 329. 
N.S.: amendment to Scalers’ Act re licensing 
of workers, 2087. 


P.E.I.: new and amended regulations under 
Electrical Inspection Act, 226. 

Sask.: regulations under Electrical Inspec- 
tion and Licensing Act (1949), 888, 
1071; under Passenger and Freight 


Elevator Act, 227. 
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Liens: 
P.E.I— ' 
provisions of Mechanics’ Lien Act, 2088. 


Life Insurance: 
Canada— 
terms of agreement between General Motors 
Corporation of Canada and employees, 


988. 

U.S.A.: G.M.-U.A.W. agreement—increased 
coverage under new five-year contract, 
990-91. 


U.S.A.— 
Teach Them to Lift—safety pamphlet issued 
by Department of Labour, 18. 


Lifting Gear: 
United Kingdom— 

The Use of Chains and Other Lifting Gear 
—1949 edition of safety pamphlet issued 
by Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, 1999. 


Liquor: 
Alta— 
regulations under Liquor Control Act, 1698. 
Nfld.: regulations under Alcoholic Liquors 
Act (1949), 883, 891. 


Loans: 
Canada— 
amendment to National Housing Act, 11. 
application of Veterans Business and Pro- 
fessional Loans Act to members of 
special Canadian forces on active ser- 
vice, 1624. 
credit union lending operations in 1948, 335. 
recommendation of C.C.C.L. re Housing 
Act, 1834. 
Alta.: provisions of Self-Liquidating Projects 
Act, 2086. 
Nfld.: provisions of Co-operative Develop- 
menitt Loan Act, 884, of Fisheries Loan 
Act, 885. 
N.S.: amended provisions of Industrial Assis- 
tance Act, 2087. 

Que.: amendment. to housing legislation re 
interest on government loans, 1696. 
U.S.A.: loans to housing co-operatives, re- 

quested by C.I.0., 52. 


Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of: 
Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 60, 61, 62, 63, 1041. 
U.S.A.: re labour unity, 614. 


Locomotive Firemen and  Enginemen, 
Brotherhood of: 
Canada— 


certification proceedings, 62, 63, 509, 674, 
675, 823, 1044, 2051. 
U.S.A.: re racial discrimination, 171. 


Logging: 
Canada— 
trade union membership (1949), 1636. 
ee, mers of wage rates (1948-1950), 
decrease in wage rates in 1949, 790. 
B.C.: annual report of Safety Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour (1948), 331. 
See also Minimum Wages; monthly sum- 
maries of Current Labour Conditions. 
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Longshoremen of America, International: 
Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 1041, 1168. 


and Warehousemen’s 
International: 


Longshoremen’s 
Union, 
Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 1169. 
U.S.A.: re Communism and C.1.0., 51, 1788. 


Longshoremen’s Association, International: 
Canada— | 
conciliation proceedings, 2053. 


Longshoremen’s Protective Union: 
Canada— 
collective agreement, 2064. 


Lotteries: 
Canada— 
provincial lotteries favoured by C.C.C.L., 
1834. 
resolution of Quebec Provincial Federation 
of Labour re, 1665. 


Low, Solon E., National Leader, Social Credit 
Party: 
on The Maintenance of Railway Operation 
Act, 1648. 


Low Income: 
See Income. 


Lumber Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions in the 
lumber and its products industry, 91- 
105. 
resolution adopted at convention of C.C. of 
Te) 1815-16. 

B.C.: annual report of Safety Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour (1948), 331. 

Ont.: amendment to Public Health Act ve 
medical, surgical and hospital care and 
treatment of employees in lumbering, 
mining and railway construction camps, 
1695. 

See also monthly summaries of current 
labour conditions. 


Lumber Inspectors’ Union: 
Canada— 
agreements, 342. 


Machine Tools: 
United Kingdom— 

Safety of Machine Tools and Other Plant: 
No. 1 Drilling Machines—1950 edition 
of safety pamphlet issued by Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, 1999. 


Machinists, International Association of: 
affiliation with International Metalworkers’ 
Federation, 304-5. 
Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 1556, 1891. 
collective agreements, 869. 1677. 

U.S.A.: re labour unity, 436, 614; “no-raid- 
ing’ agreement between International 
Association of Machinists and U.A.W., 
436; case studies of causes of industrial 
peace under collective bargaining, 406, 
2045; machinists advertise in radio and 
press to sell company’s products, 170. 





Mackintosh, Dr. W. A,, 

Queen’s University: 

appointment as Industrial Inquiry Commis- 

sioner of nation-wide railway strike, 

1642; report, 1643; memorandum (by 
railways) to, 1644. 


Vice-Principal; 


MacNamara, Dr. A., 
Labour: 
awarded Citation of Merit by International 
Association of Public Employment Ser- 
vices, 986. 
submits brief to Joint Committee of the 
Senate and the House of Commons on 
Old Age Security, 987. 
extracts from addressses— 
industrial relations in retrospect, given 
before Kiwanis Club of Montreal, 294. 
at Dominion-Provincial Agricultural Con- 
ference, 9. 
at seventh annual Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference, 193. 
at meeting of Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing Advisory Council, 1030. 
announces postponement of Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Conference on Rehabilitation of 
the Handicapped, 793. 
on number of workers and families brought 
to Canada during period June, 1947- 
June, 1950, 1627. 


Deputy Munister of 


Maintenance of Membership: 


Canada— 
provisions in meat packing industry, 2020. 
provisions of collective agreements in 
primary textile industry, 621, 632. 
B.C.: suggested amendments to Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, pre- 
sented to Minister of Labour by Pro- 
vineval Executive (T. and L.C.), 327. 
U.S.A.: analysis of collective agreements in 
force in 1949, 1789. 


Maintenance of Railway Operation Act: 
text, 1653. 
enactment of Act at third (special) session 
of Twenty-first Parliament, 1919. 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees, Brother- 
hood of: 


Cianada— 
re nation-wide railway strike, 1654. 
concilation proceedings, 202, 508, 826. 


Management: 
Canadia— | 
“management rights” clauses of collective 
agreements in primary textile industry, 
G22 005. 
See also Labour-Management Co-operation; 
Personnel Management. 


Management Associations: 
See British Institute of Management. 


Manitoba: 
See various subject headings. 
Manitoba Executive Committee (T. and 
L.G?)2 
legislative proposals, 472, 644. 
Manlifts: 
US.A— 


Safety Code for Manlifts, 614. 
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Manpower: 

Canada— 

The Canadian Labour Force—analytical re- 
port on composition of labour force, 
19-28. 

United Kingdom: end of manpower controls 
—revocation of Control of Engagement 
Order (1947), 613; ‘annual report 
(1949) of Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, 1997. 

India: establishment of technical and voca- 
tional training scheme for adult civil- 
ians to ensure supply of skilled indus- 
trial workers, 2006. 

U.S.A.: effect of preparedness measures on 
employment situation, 1662, of expand- 
ing defence program on manpower 
situation, 2001. 

See also monthly summaries of current 
labour conditions, 


Manufacturing: 
Canada— 


index numbers of wage rates (1948-1950), 
1780. 

increase in wage rates in 1949, 790. 

earnings and hours of male and female 
wage-earners and salaried employees in 
manufacturing (1948), 1034, 1937. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2025: 

report on composition of Canadian labour 
force—entries and withdrawals, war- 
time changes, industrial and geographic 
shifts, women workers, and seasonal 
workers, 19-21, 24-25, 27-28. 

trade union membership (1949), 1636. 

labour-management production committees 
functioning in various enterprises, 323, 
986. 

working conditions in Canadian manufactur- 
ing industries, October (1949), 1836- 
1874—normal work. week, 1837; over- 
time payment, 1848; vacations with 
pay, 1856; statutory holidays, 1865. 

hours and working conditions in manufac- 
turing industries of Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg ‘and Viancouver, 
October (1949), 1014. 

Preliminary Statement of Manufactures in 
Canada, 1949, issued by D.B. of S., 1993. 

Nfld.: weekly hours and earnings in non- 
agricultural industries as at June 1, 
1950, 1994. 
U.S.A.: percentage of workers receiving wage 

increases in 1950, 2001. 


Marchand, Jean, Secretary-General, Canadian 

and Catholic Confederation of Labour: 

report of Executive Bureau iat 29th annual 
convention of C.C.C.L., 1828. 


Marine Cooks’ and Stewards’ Unions: 


U.S.A— ie 
expelled by C.I.0. for Communist activity, 
1788. 


Marine Werkers’ and Boilermakers’ Indus- 
trial Union: 


Canada— 
collective agreements, 205. 
B.C.: legal decision re admittance of expelled 
trade unionist, 1705; re proceedings at 
convention of C.C. of L., 1822. 
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Maritime Union: 
See National Maritime Union. 


Marshall Plan: 
US.A.— 
support of A.F. of L. praised iat annual con- 
vention, 48. 
support of C.1.0., 50. 


Hon. Paul, Minister 
Health and Welfare: 
on appointment of Joint Committee of Par- 

liament on Old Age Security, 428. 
reply to legislative proposals of C.C. of L., 
642: sot TT? and ti: Cs 465; 
announces extension of silicosis and TB 

x-ray services for industrial workers, 
610. 
on establishment of radiological health pro- 
gram, 610. 
re proposed Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence on Rehabilitation of Handicapped 
Persons, 428. 


Martin, of Natwonal 


Masters and Servants: 


Que. 
repeal of certain provisions of Cities and 
Towns Act, 1696. 





Maternity Benefits: 
EKire— ; 
benefits under proposed social security plan, 
ols 


Mayhew, Hon. R. W., Minister of Fisheries: 
on Canada’s contribution to technical «aid 
programs, 1133. 


McGill University: 
second iannual conference 
Relations Centre, 819. 
presentation of tablet commemorating war- 
time work of I.L.0O. at University, 1880. 


Meals: 
US A— 
cost of meals in company-operated dining 
rooms held mandatory bargaining issue 
byeNeb bebe 70: 


Means Test: 
See Pensions. 


of Industrial 


Meat Packing Industry: 
Canada 
collective bargaining contracts in meat pack- 
ing industry, 2008-22. 
amending Bill, not passed, 1916. 





Meat Produets: 
Canada— 
hours and working conditions, 1716. 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2025. 


Mechanics: 

vocational training of mechanics urged in 
resolution on technical assistance 
adopted by I.L.0. Metal Trades Com- 
mittee, 321. 
revised regulations under Apprentice- 
ship Act, governing automobile repair 
and internal combustion engine mech- 
anics’ trades, 527. 


Man.:: 


Mechanics’ Liens: 
P.E.I.— 
provisions of new Act, 2088. 





Medical Services: 
Supplementary Agreement on Social and 


Medical Assistance, signed by five 
Western Union countries, 1136. 
Man.: recommendation of Executive Com- 


mittee (T. and L.C.), 644. 

Ont.: amendment to Public Health Act ve 
medical, surgical and hospital care and 
treatment of employees in lumbering, 
mining and railway construction camps, 


1695. 
Sask.: provisions of orders under Health 
Services Act, 356; replacement of 


Health Services Act by new statute, 
889; payroll deduction plaa ivr eollec- 
tion of hospitalization taxes, urged by 


Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 

U.S.A.: G.M-U.A.W. agreement—re medical- 
hospital benefits under five-year con- 
tract, 990-91. 


Medicine: 


Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2026. 


Memorial Periods: 
U.S.A.— 
duration of strikes to mark mine disasters 
—provision of wagreement reached 
between U.M.W.A. and soft coal oper- 
ators, 437. 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing: 
See Clothing. 


Mercantile Indusiry: 
See Hours of Work; Shops. 


Merchandise : 
Canada— 
co-operative sales in 1949, 1655. 


Merchant Marine: 
U.S.A— 
development and maintenance of adequate 
service, requested by C.I.O., 52. 


Merchant Seamen: 
Canada— 
Merchant Seamen Vocational Training 
Order providing training for certain 
unemployed merchant. seamen, 354. 


Merchant Seamen Compensation Act: 
transfer of administration, 429, 1919. 


Metal Mining: 
Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2025. 


Metal Trades: 


meeting (third session) of I.L.0. Metal 
Trades Committee, 319. 
Canada— 
Sheet Metal Worker—occupational mono- 
ae issued by Department of Labour, 
B.C.: accident prevention regulations under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 2090. 
Man.: revised rules under Apprenticeship Act, 
225: 


Metal Workers’ Federation: 
application of U.A.W., U.S.W., and T.A.M., 
304-5. 
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Migration and Settlement: 

technical assistance to emigration and im- 
migration countries authorized by 
I.L.0. Governing Body at 1i2th session, 
EGoie 

inclusion of salaried employees and profes- 
sional workers within scope of J!.L.0. 
migration program, requested by Ad- 
visory Committee, 57. 

Canadia— 

statistics, 124-25, 259-60, 386-87, 562-63, 
753-04, 941-42, 1094-95, 1225-26, 1581-82, 
1742-43, 1949-50, 2130-31. 

employment of British immigrants as farm 
workers in Alberta and British Col- 
umbia, 196, 197. 

number of workers and families brought to 
Canada during period June, 1947-June, 


1950, 1627. 
immigration to Canada in 1949, 296. 
legislative jurisdiction re I.L.0. Conven- 


tions (No. 97) concerning migration for 
employment (Revised, 1949); Recom- 
mendation (No. 86) concerning migra- 
tion for employment (Revised, 1949), 
1658. 

proceedings of quarterly meeting of N.E.C., 
104 


recommendation of Canadian Construction 
Association, 295. 

recommendation of C.C.C.L., 468;, reply of 
Prime Minister, 470. 

recommendation of C.C. of L. re emigration 
of doctors and surgeons from Europe, 
1823; other recommendations, 639. 

recommendations of R.T.B., 643. 

legislative proposal of T. and L.C., 462: 
resolution adopted, 1805. 

Alta.: number of British immigrants em- 
ployed on farms, 196. 

B.C.: employment of British immigrants 
urged by provincial director of farm 
labour, 197. 

Que.: recommendation of C.C.C.L., 479. 

U.S.A.: Displaced Persons Bill provides in- 
creased quota of displaced persons, 
1138; conditions among migratory 
workers ito be studied by five-man com- 
mission, 1139. 

See also monthly summaries 
labour conditions. 


of current 


Migratory Workers: 
See Migration and Settlement. 


Military Training: 
Canada— 
views of C.C.C.L., 468; reply of Prime 
Minister, 470. 


Millworkers: 
See Sawmills. 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Interna- 
tional Union of: 
Canada— 
jurisdiction in mining and smelting industry 


granted to U.S.W.A. by C.C. of L., 163. 
conciliation proceedings, 199, 202, 683, 825, 
1039 


legal decision, 223: 
collective agreements, 692, 1672, 1674, 2060. 
U.S\A.: expelled by C.1I.0. as Communist- 
dominated, 438; re Communism and 


CLOseol: 








Mines and Resources, Department of: 


government expenditure re Indian Affairs in 
1948-49, 161. 


Minimum Age for Employment: 
See Employment; Juvenile Employment. 


Minimum Call Pay: 
See Guaranteed Wages. 


Minimum Wages: 
application, by Government, of equal pay 
principle where wage rates determined 
under public authority, suggested in 
I.L.0. report on equal pay for work of 
equal value, 188. 
resolution on minimum wages in agriculture 
adopted at thirty-third session of the 
LAWLOR Alyse 
clauses of resolution adopted by I.L.0. 
Metal Trades Committee, 319, 320. 
Canadia— 
minimum hourly rate of 75 cents for all 
workers requested by C.C.C.L., 1835. 
resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1804. 
Alta.: Labour Act—amended provisions, 2082; 
Order No. 20, Hours of Work and 
Minimum Wage Order (trucking in- 
dustry), 1921. 
B.C.: annual report of Board of Industrial 
Relations, Department of Labour 
(1948), 328; recommendations of Exec- 


utive, (Tl. and. L.C.), 471. 


Female Minimum Wage Act— 

Order No. 6A (parts department, automo- 
tive repair and gasoline service-station 
industry), 1192; Order No. 9B (road 
transport), 1922; Order No. 11A (ex- 
emption of licentiates in pharmacy from 
Order No. 11 governing rest periods 
for women workers), 2089; Order No. 
16 (hospital institutions), 85; Order 
No. 24 (mercantile industry), 986; 
Order No. 59 (mercantile industry), 
86; Order No. 67A (motion picture 
projectionists), 1066. 

Male Minimum Wage Act— 

Order No. 6A (parts department, automo- 

tive repair and gasoline service-station 

industry), 1192; Order No. 9B (road 

transport), 1922: Order No. 15 

(workers in undertaking establishments 

including funeral attendants and chauf- 

feurs), 526; Order No. 16 (hospital 
institutions), 85; Order No. 24 (mer- 

eantile industry), 86; Order No. 59 

(mercantile industry), 86; Order No. 

67A (motion picture projectionists), 

1066. 

schedule of rates of wages and maxi- 

mum hours for certain public and 

private construction works, 1067; rec- 
ommendation of C.C. of L. unions re 
enforcement of Minimum Wage Act, 

472; amendments to Minimum Wage 

Act requested by Executive Committee 

(T. and L.C.), 473, seeks 75-cent mini- 

mum hourly wage, 645. ; 


Man.: 
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Minimum Wages—Con. 


N.B.: new regulation under Minimum Wage 
Act, 1922; provisions of new Orders 
under Act, 87; Minimum Wage Board 
order governing male employees pro- 
ducing pulpwood, pitprops or logs, 1070, 
1707; general order governing certain 
female employees, 1707. 

Nfld.: provisions of Minimum Wage Act, 
2079. 


N.S.: annual report of Minimum Wage 


Board (1948), 333. 


Ont.: violation of Minimum Wage Act in 


1949, 2099; bill seeking to establish 
minimum wage of 75 cents under Act, 
not passed, 1695. 

Que.: Montreal firm ordered to pay wages 
required under minimum wage ordin- 
ances. Charges of invalidity dismissed, 
353; recommendations of C.C.C.L., 478; 
criticism of Act by Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 1666, 
urges amendments to Act, 475. 


Orders under Minimum Wage Act— 

No. 2 (overtime), 893. 

No. 3 (holidays with pay), 87, 893. 

No. 3A (holidays with pay in construction 


industry, Montreal and vicinity), 87; 
(building construction industry), 700. 


No..4 (general order—amendments—re- 
newal), 892. 


No. 5 (silk textiles), 893. 

No. 8 (cotton textiles), 893. 

No. 11 (charitable institutions), 893. 

No. 14 (real estate undertakings), 893. 
No. 19 (full-fashioned hosiery), 893. 

No. 23 (taverns in Montreal), 893. 

No. 26A (taxicabs in Montreal), 893. 

No. 29 (taxicabs in Quebec), 893. 

No. oF GPa clare of glass containers), 
No. 39 (forest operations), 893. 


Sask.: amendments to Minimum Wage Act, 
887; annual report of Department of 
Labour (1949), 1709; recommendations 
of Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
43; recommendations of Provincial Ex- 
ecutive Committee (T. and L.C.) re 
Minimum Wage Board, 45. 





Orders of Minimum Wage Board— 


Nos. 1-3 (educational institutions, hospitals, 
nursing homes, hotels and restaurants), 
1193. 


No. 11 (lumbering industry), 1192. 


France: guaranteed minimum wage regula- 


tions, 1140. 
India: report of Committee on Fair Wages, 
44]. 


U.S.A.: amendments to Fair Labour Stand- 


ars Act (1949), 1632; enforcement of 
new minimum hourly wage of 75 cents, 
urged by A.F. of L., 49; amendments to 
Fair Labour Standards Act urged by 
C.b07 02: 


see also provisions of collective agreements 
summarized in monthly reports on Col- 
lective Agreements and Wage Sche- 
dules. 


Mining: 

model code of safety regulations for under- 
ground work in coal mines, approved by 
1.L.0. tripartite technical conference, 
53. 

recommendation of I.L.0. Governing Body 
re employment of young persons in 
underground work in coal mines, 1657. 

Canada— 

improved productivity in coal mines in 1948 
—annual survey of operating costs and 
revenues by Dominion Coal Board, 13. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2025. 

index numbers of wage rates (1948-1950), 
1780. 

increase in wage rates in 1949, 790. 

trade union membership (1949), 1636. 

number of labour-management production 
committees as at September 30, 1949, 
oa: 

C.c. of L. grants U.S.W.A. jurisdiction 
formerly held by I.U.M.M.S.W. in min- 
ing and smelting industry, 1638; recom- 
mendation re Canadian markets for 
Canadian coal, 640. 

Alta.: limitation of hours of labour of. coal 
miners above ground—provisions of 
Order 17 under Labour Act, 1063; pro- 
visions of Hours of Work Order (No. 
14), under Labour Act, governing coai 
mines, 85. ; 

Nfld.: hard-rock miners transferred to North- 
western Ontario and Manitoba, 1132. 

N.S. ie oh regulations under Mines Act, 

087. 

Ont.: amendment to Public Health Act re 
medical, surgical and hospital care and 
treatment of employees in lumbering, 
ee and railway construction camps, 

tie 

Que.: regulations under Mining Act for pro- 
tection of workmen in dust exposure 
occupations, 1071. 

United Kingdom: decline in labour force in 
coal mining in 1949, 1997; annwal 
report of National Coal Board (1949), 
1631; 27th Amnual Report on Safety 
in Mines Research, 1631; resolution 
adopted by T.U.C. re financial structure 
of, 2038. 

U\S.A.: settlement of coal strike—provi- 
sions of agreement reached between 
U.M.W.A. ‘and soft coal operators, 437. 


Ministry of Labour and National Service: 
See Labour and National Service, British 
Ministry of. 


Minors: 
See Juvenile Employment. 


Mitchell, Hon. Humphrey, Minister of 
Labour: 


death of, 1128. 
reply to legislative proposals of C.C. of L., 
41. 
New Year’s message, 6. 
extracts from address at meeting of Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council, 29. 
statements, etce.— 
Federal Government expenditures on 
social services (1948-49), 161. 
employment and unemployment, 160. 
ratification by Canada of I.L.0. Conven- 
tion No. 88—Organization of the Em- 
ployment Service, 1158. 
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Mitchell, Hon. Humphrey—Con. 
Statements, etc.—Con. 


placement of handicapped workers, 1132. 

transference of Newfoundland miners to 
Northwestern Ontario and Manitoba, 
iB EYS 

operation of supplementary unemployment 
insurance benefits program, 790. 

amendments to Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 791-92. 

changes in employment conditions of pre- 
vailing rate employees, 429. 

authorization for vocational training 
agreement with Newfoundland, 295. 

safety competition won by Department 
of Labour film, produced by N.F.B., 
609. 

campaign to place university graduates 
and undergraduates in employment, 12. 

1950 engineering graduating class, 11. 

distribution of counselling booklets on 
skilled construction trades, 162. 

publication of occupational monographs— 
Sheet Metal Worker, 610; electrician’s 
trade, 792. 


Monographs: 
See Occupational Monographs. 


Morse, David A., Director-General, Interna- 
tronal Labour Organization: 


annual report, 664. 
report submitted at thirty-third session of 
International Labour Conference, 1153. 


Mosher, A. R., President, Canadian Congress 

of Labour: 

address at convention of C.C. of L., 1807. 

remarks at presentation of Dominion legis- 
lative program of C.C. of L., 642. 

signs joint letter, with Percy Bengough, 
President, T. and L.C., requesting Gov- 
ernment action on unemployment, 160. 

extracts from New Year’s message, 7; from 
Labour Day message, 1553. 

statement on Labour’s support of U.N. 
stand in Korea, 1625. »« 

text of letter to Prime Minister from C.C. 
of L. and T. and L.C. re amendments to 
B.N.A. Act, 1991-92. 

statement on new jurisdiction of U.S.W.A. 
in mining and smelting industry, 163. 

statement on acceptance of I.U.E.R.M.W., 
by C.C. of L., 8-9. 


Mother and Child: 
protection of mother and child—principles 
enumerated in resolution adopted by 
International Social Security Associa- 
tion, 58. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 
Canada— 
administration during 1948, 299. 
recommendation of C.C.C.L., 1834. 
T. and L.C. requests substantial increase in 
allowance, 462. 
Nfld.: regulations under Act, 699, 883, 1070. 
N.S.: amended provisions of Act, 2087. 
Ont.: bill to amend Act, not passed, 1696. 
Sask.: amended regulations under Social Aid 
Act, 1923. 








Motor Coach Workers’ Union: 


Canada— 
agreements, 343. 


Motor Vehicles: 
Canada— 
recommendation of C.C.C.L. re insurance, 
1834. 
N.S.: amended provisions of Motor Vehicle 
Act, 2087. 
See also Vehicles. 


Moulders and Foundry Workers’ Union of 
Nerth America, International: 
Canada— 
collective agreement, 869. 


Municipal Corporations: 
Que.— 

recommendation of Provincial Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.), 475; amend- 
ment to Act [Respecting Municipal and 
School Corporations, 1696; amendments 
to Municipal and School Corporatious 
and their Employees Act, requested by 
C.C.C.L., 479. 


Municipal Employees: 
N.B.— 
provisions of Municipal Employees Pension 
Act, 1697. 

Que.: amendment to Act Respecting Municipal 
and School Corporations, 1696; amend- 
ments to Municipal and School Corpora- 
tions and their Employees Act, re- 
quested by C.C.C.L., 479. 


Municipalities: 
Alta. 
provisions of Self-Liquidating Projects Act, 
2086. 
B.C.: amended provisions of Municipal Super- 
annuation Act, 1061. 
Ont.: amendment to Labour Relations Act 
urged by Provincial Federation (T. and 
Oi Cous 
Que.: amendment to Municipal Code recom- 
mended by C©.C.C.L., 478. 
Sask.: revision of Rural Municipality Act, 
890. 





Murray, Philip, President, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations: 
extracts from address 
COLO 50: 
letter proposing “unity of action” sent to 
labour organizations, 614. 


at convention of 


Museums: 
See National Museum of Canada. 


National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada: 


conciliation proceedings, 1556, 1668, 1669, 
2050. 
collective agreements, 343, 1677. 


National Bill of Rights: 
See Bill of Rights. 


National Brewery Workers’ Union: 
collective agreement, 1047. 
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National Brotherhood of Electrical Workers: 
re formation of union in Newfoundland, 165. 


National Catholic Brotherhood of Quebec 
Transport Employees, Ine.: 
conciliation proceedings, 339, 675. 


National Catholic Federation of Textile 
Workers: 
membership in primary textile industry, 
619. 


National Catholic Syndicate of Longshore- 
men of Sorel, Inc.: 
conciliation proceedings, 62, 509, 674, 675, 
1038, 1043, 1167, 1172. 


National Coal Board (United Kingdom): 
annual report (1949), 1631. 


National Council of Canadian Labour: 
trade union membership, 1948 and 1949, 
1635. 


National Defence: 
Statement of Principles for Economic Oo- 
operation between Canada and the 
United States, 1988. 


Canada— 

preparedness program—enactment of Cana- 
dian Forces Act (1950), 1919; Essen- 
tial Material (Defence) Act, 1919; 
Consumer Credit (Temporary Provi- 
sions) Act, 1920. 

measures adopted by special Session of Par- 
liament, 1624. 

Statement of Principles for Hconomic Co- 
operation between Canada and _ the 
United States, 1988. 

U.S.A.: effects of expanding defence program 
on manpower situation, 2001; mediation 
priority for disputes in defence plants, 
2003; Statement of Principles for Econ- 
omic Oo-operation between Canada and 
the United States, 1988. 


National Defence Act: 
amended by Canadian Forces Act, 1919. 


National Employment Committee (U.I.C.) : 
meetings, 34, 716, 2104. 
annual report of U.I.C. (1949-1950), 1929. 
requests study of seasonal unemployment, 
(OU 


National Employment Service: 
See Employment Services. 


National Federation of Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers: 
unionization in pulp and paper industry, 
813. 


National Federation of Unemployed Work- 
ers: 
functions of C.C. of L. union, 794. 


National Film Board: 

recommendations submitted to Royal Com- 
mission on National Development in 
the Arts, Letters and Sciences, by cer- 
tain labour bodies, 1003. 

Date of Birth—film on problems of older 
workers, 1627. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 640, 1823. 


National Gallery of Canada: 
recommendations submitted to Royal Com- 
mission on National Development im 
the Arts, Letters and Sciences, by cer- 
tain labour bodies, 1003. 


National Health and Welfare, Department 

of: 

report of Industrial Health Division’s 
activities, 1948-49, 297. 

formation of radiological health program, 
610. 

report on administration of mothers’ allow- 
ances in 1948, 299. 

re expansion of silicosis and TB x-ray ser- 
vices for industrial workers in Ontario, 
610. 


National Health Insurance: 
See Health Insurance. 


National Housing Act: 
amendments, 11, 1915. 


National Income: 
See Income. 


National Insurance: 
See Health Insurance. 


National Labour Code: 
See Labour Code. 


National Labour Relations Board (U.S.A.): 
cost of meals in company-operated dining 
rooms held mandatory bargaining issue, 





ie 
National Maritime Union: 
US.A— 
hiring halls ruled illegal under Taft- 


Hartley Act, 799. 
re Ack -ot, 17-C. 10; mtv elbo2: 


National Museum of Canada: 
recommendations submitted to Royal Com- 
mission on National Development in 
the Arts, Letters and Sciences, by cer- 

tain labour bodies, 10038. 


National Organization of Civic, Utility and 
Electrical Workers: 
collective agreement, 1676. 


National Planning Association (U.S.A.): 
issues pamphlet on The Development of a 
Policy for Industrial Peace in Atomic 
Energy, 2041. 
case studies into causes of industrial peace, 
306, 438, 2045. 


National Revenue, Department of: 


Taxation Statistics 1949—annual report of 
Taxation Division, 298. 


National Seamen’s Association of Canada: 
conciliation proceedings, 1669. 


National Syndicate of Asbestos Workers: 
collective agreements, 511, 512. 


National Trade Union Film Committee: 





organization, 1628. 
National Union of Marine Cooks and 
Stewards: 
USA — 


re Communism and C.I.0O., 51. 











National Union of Operating Engineers of 


Canada: 
conciliation proceedings, 1556, 1891. 


National Union of Pottery Workers: 
collective agreement, 74. 


National Union of Woodworkers: 
collective agreement, 514. 


National Unity: 
reply of Prime Minister to legislative pro- 
posals of C.C.C.L., 470. 
See also Labour Unity. 


National War Labour Board (U.S.A.): 
foreman’s duty to plant held paramount to 
own interest—decision of trial examiner 
of Board re striking supervisors and 
guards at coke plant (U.S.W.A.), 2003. 


National Women’s Trade Union League 


(U.S.A.): 


operations discontinued, 1789. 


Natural Gas: 
Alta.— 
recommendations of Federation of Labour 
re export of, 198, 326. 


Natural Resources: 


Ont.— 
resolution adopted by Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 324. 


Negroes: 
US.A— 
railroad employees may apply for injunc- 
tion against racial discrimination by 
unions in violation of Railway Labour 
Act, 1/1. 


Netherlands: 
trade union membership, 993. 


New Brunswick: 
See various subject headings. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.): 


legislative proposals, 645. 


Newfoundland: 
See various subject headings. 


Newfoundland Eadeestion of Labour: 


provincial legislative proposals, 646; sub- 
mits brief to Royal Commission on 
Cost of Living, 647; re annual conven- 
tion, 165. 


Night Work: 
US. A— 
night work for women—survey conducted 
by Women’s Bureau of Department of 
Labour, 798. 


“No-Raiding”’? Agreements: 
US.A— 
agreement between International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and United Automo- 
bile Workers, 436. 
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Non-Manufacturing Industries: 
USA— 


percentage of workers receiving wage in- 
creases in 1950, 2001. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products: 
Canada— 


numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2026. 


Non-Wage Paymenis: 
See Wages. 


North Atlantic Security Pact: 
Government support commended by T, 


° *9 


and 


Norway: 


ratification of Freedom of Association and 
Protection of the Right to Organize 
Convention, 1948 (I.L.0. Convention 
No. 87) by the United Kingdom and 
Norway, 59; of Employment Service 
Convention, 1948 (I.L.0. Convention 
No. 88) by the United Kingdom and 
Norway, 59; and of Labour Inspection 
Convention, 1947 (I.L.0. Convention 
No. 81) by Norway and India, 59. 


Nova Scotia: 
See various subject headings. 


Scotia Federation of Labour (C.C. 


of L.): 
legislative proposals, 647. 


Nova 


Nova Scotia Provincial Executive (T. and 


legislative proposals, 648. 


Nurses: 
Ont.— 
persons under Nurses Act (1947) excepted 


from application of Hours of Work 
and Vacations With Pay Act, 1701. 


Nurses’ Aides: 


Canada— 
training provided under C.V.T. agreements, 
1031. 
Nursing 


Alta.: revised regulations under 


Aides Act, 1921. 


Occupational Classifications: 


Canada— 
Taxation Statistics 1949— tabular classifica- 
tion of taxpayers by occupation, 298. 
occupational pattern of Canadian labour 
force, 23-24. 


Occupational Diseases: 
Canada— 
A Guide to the Diagnosis of Occupational 
Diseases, 164. 


Ixvi 


Occupational Monographs: 
Canada— 
reports presented at meeting of C.V.T. 
Advisory Council, 32, 1031. 
occupational monographs “issued by Depart- 
ment of lLabour—Hlectrician, 792; 
Sheet Metal Worker, 610. 


Occupational Publications: 
Canada— 
counselling booklets on skilled construction 
trades, issued by Department of 
Labour, 162. 


O’Donoghue, Daniel: 
re, 1133. 


Oil and Gas Wells: 
Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2025 


Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance: 
USA— 
amended provisions of Social Security Act, 
990, 2004; federal protection against 
wage-loss resulting from old age, 990. 


Old Age Pensions: 
See Pensions. 


Old Age Security: 
Canada— 
Joint Committee of the Senate and House 
of Commons on Old Age Security— 
appointment, 428. 
summary of report, 1142-47. 
brief submitted to Committee by Deputy 
Minister of Labour, 987. 
summary of briefs submitted to Com- 
mittee by T. and L.C., 1011: C.C. of L., 
TOUZ; 
U.S.A.: provisions of bill on social security 
approved by Senate, 1138. 


Oldenbroek, Jacob, General Secretary, Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions: 


re appointment, 8, 172. 

message to Convention of T. and L.C., 1799. 

discusses work of IC.F.T.U. at dinner 
given by A.F. of L. and C.1.0., 615. 


Older Workers: 


Canada— 


summary of report of Joint Committee of 
the Senate and House of Commons on 
Old Age Security, 1142-47. 

older workers in the Civil Service—resolu- 
tion adopted by N.E.C., 


Date of Birth—film on problems of older 
workers, 1627. 
resolution adopted by, CG, rot wel elo; 
France: increase in proportion of older per- 
sons in industrial population, 1135. 
U.S.A.: older workers: industrial aspects of 
ageing, 1161; National Conference on 
Ageing—proceedings, recommendations, 
etc., 1790; legislation to prevent em- 
ployment ‘discrimination against older 
workers, under study in New York 
State, 614. 


INDEX 


One Day’s Rest in Seven: 
Sask.— 
provisions of Act, 888; annual report of 
Department of Labour (1949), 1709. 


Ontario: ; 
See various subject headings. 


Ontario Federation of Labour (C.C of L.): 

legislative proposals, 649. 

recommendations contained in brief sub- 
mitted to court of inquiry appointed to 
review workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, 39. 

re organization of unemployed, 163. 

issues Stewards’ Handbook on Labour Legis- 
lation, 1630. 


Ontario Northland Railway: 
railway strike of 1950—1638-54; negotia- 
tions, 1639; provisions of The Mainten- 
ance of Railway Operation Act, 1653. 





Ontario Provincial Federation (T. and 
«Cs : 
legislative proposals, 649. 
fourth annual convention, 323. 
amendments in Workmen’s Compensation 


Act recommended in brief presented 
before Inquiry Commissioner, 325. 


Operating Engineers: 
Ont.— 
violations of Operating Engineers Act in 
1949, 2099. 
activities of Board of Examiners of Oper- 
ating Engineers in 1949, 2100. 


Operating Engineers, International Union 
of : 
US. A— ; ; 
re causes of industrial peace, 438. 


Order of Railroad Telegraphers: 
Canada— 


re nation-wide railway strike, 1654. 
conciliation proceedings, 826, 1891. 


Order of Railway Conductors: 
Canada— 


conciliation proceedings, 675, 824, 1040, 
4. 


Orders in Council: 


O. Reg. 7/50 (workmen’s compensation), 355. 

beet cree (Saskatchewan Health Services 

et 

O. Reg. is4750 (consolidation and revision 
of regulations under Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Act), 1701. 

No. 828 (special regulations under Indus- 
trial and Commercial Establishments 
Act, Quebec), 1702. 

O.C. 1143-49 (regulations under pee 
Public Service Vehicles Act), 225 

P.C. 583 (pilotage by-law for Bras d’Or 
Lakes district), 891. 

P.C. 744 (transfer of administration of 
Merchant Seamen Compensation Act), 


PIG: "918/50 (Quarries Regulation Act), 
1699. 
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Orders in Council—Con. 


P.C. 1317 (renewal of Dominion-Provincial 
farm labour agreements), 608. 

P.C. 1377 (pilotage by-law for district of 
Sydney), 890. 

P.C. 1378 (pilotage by-law for district of 
Saint John), 890. 

P.C. 1501 (amendments to Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations), &91. 

P.C. 1547 (amendments to Rules of Pro- 
cedure of Canada Labour Relations 
Board), 673. 

P.C. 1547 (new section (Sec. 18) added to 
Rules of Procedure of Canada Labour 
Relations Board), 891. 

P.C. 1795 (amendments to Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations), $91. 

P.C. 2028 (pilotage by-law for district of 
New Westminster), 891. 

P.C. 2299 (Prevailing Rate 
General Regulations), 1062. 

P.C. 2606 (changes in unemployment insur- 
ance regulations), 1077. 

P.C. 3206 (pilotage by-laws, 
Montreal), 1698. 

P.C. 4614 (application of Reinstatement. in 
Civil Employment Act to all persons 
enrolled in special armed forces), 1920. 

P.C. 5547 (Fair Wages Policy), 10, 85. 

P.C. 5760 (pilotage by-laws for Pilotage 
District of Prince Edward Island), 224. 

P.C. 5840 (validity of Federal rent con- 
trol), 294. 

P.C. 6126 (Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission Regulations, 1949), 230. 

P.C. 6190 (prevailing rates employees), 224. 

P.C. 6221 (workmen’s compensation for 
handicapped veterans), 355. 

P.C. 6227 (Merchant Seamen Vocational 
Training Order), 354. 

P.C. 6470 (transfer of administration of 
Government Employees Compensation 
Act), 1919. 


Employees 


district of 


Orphans’ Benefit: 
EHire— 
benefits under proposed social security plan, 
31]. 


Overtime: 
Canada— 
recommendations of T. and L.C. re em- 
ployees in Postal Department and 
U.TC., 462. 


overtime rates of pay in certain industries— 

chemical products, 2107. 

clothing industry—dress industry, 361; 
women’s and misses’ suits and coats 
industry, 363. 

clothing industry—men’s and boys’ suits 
and overcoats, 235; work clothing, 237; 
men’s shirts, 242. 

food and beverages—meat producis, dairy 
products, canning and preserving, grain 
mill products, bakery products, 1717. 

iron and its products, 1198. , 

lumber and its products, 91—sawmill 
products, 92; planing mill, sash and 
door, 98; wooden furniture, 100; basket 
and wooden box, 103. ; 

manufacturing industries in Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver, October (1949), 1016-17. 

manufacturing industries, 1848. 

ag meat packing, 2012. 

paper products, 906; 

907; paper box, 908. 





pulp and paper, 
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Overtime—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


primary textile industry, 624, 633. 

primary textiles, 719-39—cotton yarn and 
cloth, 725; woollen yarn and cloth, 
727; knitting, 729; rayon yarn and 
fabric, 731. 

rubber products, 541. 

textiles, 719-39—cotton yarn and cloth, 
725; woollen yarn and cloth, 727; knit- 
ting, 729; rayon yarn and fabric, 731. 

Alta.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) re provincial 
civil service, 326. 

B.C.: orders under Minimum Wage Act and 
Hours of Work Act governing overtime 
in mercantile industry during Christ- 
mas season, 86. 

Man.: collection of overtime wages by Labour 
Board requested by Executive Com- 
mittee (T. and L.C.), 645. 

Ont.: annual report of Factory Inspection 
Branch, Department of Labour (1949), 
2099; amendments to Hours of Work 
and Vacations With Pay Act requested 
iby Provincial Federation (T. and L.C.), 
650. 


Sask.: amended provisions of Hours of Work 
Act re payment of overtime, 887; 
Order No. 18—amended _ regulation 
under Hours of Work Act governing 
certain employees of city-operated 
swimming pools in Regina, 1071. 

Finland: domestic workers—provisions of Act 
governing conditions of employment, 
310-11. 

See also provisions of collective agreements 
summarized in monthly reports on Col- 
pre i Agreements and Wage Sche- 
dules. 


Painters: 
Canada— 

occupational counselling booklets on skilled 
construction trades, issued by Depart- 
ment of Labour, 162. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2026. 


Panama: | 
I.L.0. report on employment conditions on 
Panama ships, 2048. 


Paper Box Industry: 
Canada— 
hours and working conditions in the paper 
products industry, 908. 


Paper Makers, International Brotherhood 
of: 
Canada— _ 
unionization in pulp and paper industry, 
3 


collective agreements, 72, 1180, 1897. 
U.S.A.: case studies of causes of industria] 
peace under collective bargaining, 2045. 


Paper Products: 


Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 

2026 


hours and working conditions in the paper 
products industry, 904. 
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Part-time Employment: 
United Kingdom— 
welfare writer urges part-time work for 
tuberculous during period of rehabili- 
tation, 167. 


Passenger Elevators: 
See Elevators. 


Pastoral Letter: 
summary of letter issued by Roman Cath- 
olic Episcopate on “The Problem of the 
Worker in the Light of the Social 
Doctrine of the Church”, 652. 
Pastoral Letter on Labour issued by Quebec 
Roman Catholic Bishops, 499. 


Payment by Results: 


re appointment of committee on Systems of 
Payment by Results, by I.L:0. Govern- 
ing Body, 1657. 


recommendation of I.L.0. Metal Trades 
Committee, 320. 


Payrolls: 
Canada— 
Annual Survey of Hmployment and Pay- 

rolls in Canada, 1948—issued by D.B. 
of 8. 111% 

B.C.: provincial payroll total for 1948 as 
shown in annual report of Department 
of Labour, 328. 


Peace: 


Canada— : } 
statement on foreign relations adopted at 
convention of T. and L.C., 1800. 


Pearson, Hon. L. B., Secretary of State for 
External Affairs: 


on Canada’s contribution to technical aid 
programs, 1133. 


Penitentiaries: 
Canada— 
vocational training in penitentiaries, 32, 
1031. 


Pensions: 
Canada— 


Joint Committee of the Senate and the 
House of Commons on Old Age 
Security— 

appointment, 428. 

summary of report, 1142-47. 

brief submitted to Committee by Depuiy 
Minister of Labour, 987. 

summary of briefs submitted to Com- 
mittee by T. and L.C., 1011; C.C. of L., 
1012. 


application of Pensions Act to members of 
special Canadian forces on active ser- 
vice, 1624. 

old age, blind and veterans pensions paid 
during 1948-49—statement on Federal 
Government expenditures on social ser- 
vices, 161. 

Government contribution to Superannuation 
Fund in 1948-49, 161. 

industrial pension plans in Canadian in- 
dustry, 443-583—growth, 443; adminis- 
tration, 446; financing, 447; sample 
plans, 448-9; benefits, 450; eligibility, 
451; cost, 452; advantages and disad- 
vantages, 452-53. 


Pensions—Oon. 


Canada—Con. 


types of pension and retirement plans in 
Canadian industry—summary of paper 
issued by D.B. of S. 191. 

company-financed pension plan for em- 
ployees—settlement reached in dispute 
between Ford Motor Company of 
Canada Limited and U.A.W. concerning 
adoption of plan, 611. 

terms of agreement between General Motors 
Corporation of Canada and emplovees, 
988 


amendment to Pension Fund Societies Act, 
1915. 

recommendations of .C.C.C.L., re old age 
pensions, 468; recommendations con- 
cerning old age and retirement pen- 
sions, approved at convention, 1827. 

abolition of means test for old age pensions, 
urged by C.C. of L., 639; remarks .of 
Prime Minister, 641; of Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, 642; 
resolution on old age security adopted 
at convention, 1820. 

recommendations of R.T.B., 642-43. 

amendments to Old Age Pensions Act rec- 
ommended by T. and L.C., 1804; recom- 
mendation re old age pensions, 461-62; 
reply of Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, 
Prime Minister, 464. 


Dominion Old Age Pensions Act— 


statistics concerning old age and blind 
pensioners, 14, 1134, 1783. 

Alta.: provisions of Act to amend Old Age 
Pensions Act, 531, 2086; recommenda- 
tions of Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.), 326. 

B.C.: provisions of Pension Fund Societies 
Act, 1061; amended provisions of 
Municipal Superannuation Act, 1061; 
amendments to Old Age Pensions Act 
urged by Executive (T. and L.C.), 470. 

Man.: repeal of Act to Provide Special Assis- 
tance to Municipalities for Old Age and 
Blind Pensioners, 1571; recommenda- 
tions of provincial legislature, 1572; 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.)— 
recommends retirement pension with- 
out means test, 644, requests $10 
monthly increase in old age pensions, 
645, seeks changes in Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 473, other recommenda- 
tion re old age pensions, 473. 

N.B.: new section under Co-operative Asso- 
ciations Act re employees’ pension plan, 
1698; provisions of Municipal Em- 
ployees Pension Act, 1697. 

Nfld.: amended provisions of Old Age and 
Blind Persons Pension Act, 884. 

N.S.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 648; of Provincial 

Executive (T. and L.C.), 649. 

Ont.: amendments to Fire Departments Act 
and Police Act, 1694; amendment to 
Public Schools Act, 1695; old-age pen- 
sion plan without means test recom- 
mended by Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.), 649; proposals of Provincial 
Federation (T. and L.C.), 650. 

Que.: provisions of Social Welfare Act, 1696. 

Sask.: amendments to Old Age Pensions Act 
requested by Provincial Executive Com- 
mittee (T. and L.C.), 45. 

Hire: retirement pensions and widows’ pen- 
sions—benefits under proposed gocial 
security plan, 311. 
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Pensions—Con. 

U.S.A.: Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance— 
amended provisions of Social Security 
Act, 2004; area-wide pension plan 
designed to cover small employers with 
highly mobile work force, in automo- 
tive industry, 1138; provisions of agree- 
ment reached between U.M.W.A. and 
soft coal operators re miners’ welfare 
and retirement fund, 437; G.M.-I.U.B. 
agreement—$100-plus pensions provided 
in five-year contract between General 
Motors Corporation and International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers, 991; G.M.-U.A.W. agreement 
—provision for company-financed pen- 
sion plan under five-year contract 
between General Motors Corporation 
and United Automobile Workers, 990; 
pension plan for bricklayers in New 
York city, 798; C.I.0. policy on pen- 
sions and social security, 52. 

See also provisions of collective agreements 
summarized in monthly reports on 
Collective Agreements and Wage Sche- 
dules. 


Performers’ Rights: 
resolution adopted by I.L.0. Advisory Com- 
mittee on Salaried Employees and Pro- 
fessional Workers, 57. 


Permits: 
Canada— 


T. and L.C. resolution re issuance of permits 
to American contractors operating in 
Canada, 1805. 

B.C.: regulations under Electrical 
Inspection Act, 1700. 

annual report of Factory Inspection 
Branch, Department of Labour (1949), 
2099. 


Energy 


Onty: 


Personnel Management: 
United Kingdom— 


functions of Personnel Management Advis- 
ory Service, 16. 


Petroleum: 


re meeting of I.L.O. industrial committee, 
1657. 


Pharmacy: 
B.C.— 
exclusion of women licentiates in pharmacy 
from Order under Female Minimum 
Wage Act governing rest periods for 
women workers, 2089. 


Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America, 
International: 
Canada— 
collective agreement, 2062. 
US.A.: re causes of industrial peace, 438. 


Physically Handicapped: 
See Handicapped Persons. 
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Picard, Gerard, President, Canadian and Cath- 

olic Confederation of Labour: 

presents Dominion legislative proposals of 
C.C.C.L., 466. 

presidential report at 29th annual conven- 
tion, 1827. 

extracts from Labour Day message, 1554; 
from New Year’s message, 7. 

remarks at convention of Industrial Rela- 
tions Department, Laval University, 
818. 


Picketing: 
Canada— 
prohibition of picketing sought in resolution 
adopted by C.C.C.L., 1831. 
recommendation of C.C. of L., 640. 

B.C.: picketing of ss. Seaboard Star by C.S.U. 
members held illegal—application to 
dissolve injunction dismissed, 221; 
Court interprets union’s picketing 
rights under Trade-unions Act, 2093. 


Pipe Lines: 
Alta— ; 
regulations under Labour Act governing 
hours of work of employees on Inter- 
provincial Pipe Line, 1063. 


Pipe Mechanics: 
Que.— , a oe 
amended regulations under Pipe Mechanics 
Act, 1192. 


Placements: 
Canada— 
employment service statistics, 1385, 136, 138, 
270, 271, 278, 400, 401, 403, 404, 572, 
573, 575, 764, 765, 767, 957, 958, 960-61, 
1105, 1106, 1108, 1236, 1237, 1239, 1594, 
1595, 1597, 1598, 1753, 1754, 1756, 1963, 
1964, 1966, 2141, 2142, 2144, 2145. 
number of physically disabled persons 
placed in employment by Special Place- 
ments Division, N.E.S. during five- 
month period December, 1949—May, 
1950, 1132. 
functions of Special Placements Division re 
“first jobbers” and handicapped per- 
sons, 801. 
placement of displaced and handicapped per- 
sons in 1949-50—annual report of 
Waa 1028: 
number of jobs found and filled through 
N.E.S. during 9-year period July 1, 
1941-June 29, 1950, 1625. 
placement of unemployed, unemployables, 
and displaced persons, discussed at 
meeting of N.E.C., 35 
placement of university graduates in 1950, 
by Executive and Professional Division, 
N.E.S., 1626. 
campaign to find employment for university 
graduates and undergraduates, 12. 
United Kingdom: employment office activities 
in 1949, 1997. 
India: Reh report of Ministry of Labour, 
1791. 
Italy: new procedures for placement of appli- 
cants—reorganization of public em- 
ployment service, 171. 


Planing Mill, Sash and Door Industry: 
Canada— ; 
wages, hours and working conditions, 97. 


ines INDEX 


Plant Votes: 
See Voting. 


Plantations: 


re meeting of I.L.0O. industrial committee, 


Plasterers: 
Canada— 
occupational counselling booklets on skilled 
construction trades, issued by Depart- 
ment of Labour, 162. 


Plumbing and Steamfitting: 
B.C.— 
Executive (T. and L.C.) Ses estab- 
lishment of plumbing code, 4 
N.B.: new schedule under Industrial Stand- 
ards Act, 1707. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


Pneumoconiosis: 
model code of safety regulations for under- 
ground work in coal mines, approved 
by I.L.0. tripartite technical confer- 
ence, 56-57. 


amendment to Labour Relations Code re 
organization of, recommended by C.C. of 
L. unions, 471; recommendation of 
Executive Committee (T: “and *b.C:) re 
organization of, 472. 
Ont.: amendments to Police Act, 1694. 
Que.: provisions of Act Respecting 
Order re _ firemen’s 
unions, 1696. 


Public 
and policemen’s 


Polish Combatants Association of Canada: 
placement of Polish veterans on Quebec 


farms, 195. 
Polish Veterans: 
Canada— 
reports of provincial directors of farm 
labour; Prince Edward Island, 194; 


Nova Scotia, 194; Quebec, 195; Ontario, 
195; Saskatchewan, 196; Alberta, 196. 


Political Action: 
Canada— 
policy of C.C. of L., 1823. 
U.S.A.: political action by organized labour 
—report on proceedings of annual con- 
vention of A.F. of L., 46, 48. 


Population: 
Canada— ; 
quarterly estimate of population as at 
March 1, 1950, reported by D.B. of 8., 


793. 
Australia: population at end of 1948, 799. 


Postal Workers: 


Canada— 
recommendations of T. and L.C. re pay- 
ment of overtime, 462. 


Potato Pickers: 


Canada— 
farm labour program (1949), 194, 195. 


Power Presses: 
United Kingdom— 
safety in the use of power_presses—Report 
of the Joint Standing Committee issued 
by Factory Department, Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, 1999. 


Prairie Farm Assistance Act: 
payments under Act in 1949, 165 


Prairie Farm Emergency Fund: 
amount transferred to meet deficit in Fund 
during 1948-49—statement on Federal 
Government expenditures on social ser- 
vices, 161. 


Pre-Employment Training: 
Sask.— 
amendment to Dominion-Provincial Appren- 
ticeship Agreement re tradesmen’s quali- 
fications, 1709-10. 


Preparedness: 
Canada— 
industrial co-operation urged ‘by Prime 
Minister in address before Canadian 


Industrial Preparedness Association, 
1990. 
U.S.A.: economic preparedness program— 


labour’s participation; manpower situ- 
ation; Defence Production Bill; Econ- 
omic Stabilization Agency, 1661- 63. 


Presses: 
See Power Presses. 


Pressure Vessels: 
amended provisions of Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act, 1058-59. 
Nfld.: provisions of Boiler 
Vessel Act, 881. 
N.S.: Steam Boiler and Pressure Vessel In- 
spection Act (1949), 2097. 
Que.: new pence under Stationary Engine- 
men Act, 
Sask.: RI Oe under Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act (1948), 701. 


and Pressure 


Prevailing Rate Employees: 
Canada— 
changes in Government policy, re, 429. 
general regulations, 224; amendments, 891, 
1062. 


Price Control: 
Canada— 
criticism by C.C. of L., 639; 
adopted at convention, 1815. 
re-imposition of price controls urged by 
CG noftitand “faand WC.) 1628: 
recommendation of R.T.B., 643. 
re-establishment of price control 
mended by T. and L.C., 
adopted by, 1805. 
recommendations of 
Labour (T. and L.C:), 6 
Ont.: recommendations of Provincial Federa- 
tion e( Tavend. 15:0.) s 
United Kingdom: i aacite 
LWA OR OS PEE Y i 
U.S.A.: price control policy under Defence 
Production Act—appointment of Ad- 
ministrator of Economic Stabilization 
ane Director of Price Administration, 


resolution 


recom- 
462; resolution 


N.B.: patter of 


adopted by 
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Prices: Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 


world price movement in first six months 
of 1949, 252. 

recommendations contained in report on 
visit of British trade unionists to study 
American productivity, 1998. 

Canada— 

statistics, 142-53, 277-88, 409-20, 579-90, 
771-82, 967-78, 1113-24, 1244-55, 1603-14, 
1761-72, 1970-81, 2151-62. 

monthly reports on prices and the cost of 
living, 115, 250, 374, 554, 745, 930, 1086, 
1215, 1574, 1735, 1941, 2118. 

world price movement in first six months of 
$O49.1°252: 

arbitration policy of C.C.C.L., 1829. 

resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
of L., 1815. 


recommendation of R.T.B., 643. 


Other Countries: statistics, 153, 287, 420, 590, 
Tea,o7 oe Li24 1255. 1614, 1772, 1981, 
2162; world price movement in first 
six months of 1949, 252. 


Australia: indices for period 1938-50, 2005-6. 


United Kingdom: recommendations contained 
in report on visit of British trade 
unionists to study American produc- 
tivity, 1998; government inquiry into 
relation between production costs and 
retail prices requested. by T.U.C., 20373 
T.U.C. appeals to affiliates to postpone 
wage claims while price index remains 
below 118, 16. 


U.S.A.: recommendations contained in report 
on visit of British trade unionists to 
study American productivity, 1998; 
pegged consumer prices sought by A.F. 
of L., 992; report of Executive Council 
at annual convention of A.F. of L., 47. 


Primary Textile Industry: 
Canada— 


analysis of collective agreements in primary 
textile industry—coverage of collective 
bargaining agreements, 620: wnion- 
management relationships, 621; work- 
ing conditions, 623; administration of 
agreements, 630; examples of clauses 
found in collective bargaining agree- 
ments, 631-36. . 

wages, hours and working conditions in the 
primary textiles industry (1949), 719- 
39—cotton yarn and cloth, 724: woollen 
yarn and cloth, 726; knitting, 728; 
rayon yarn and fabric, 730. 


Prince Edward Island: 


See various subject headings. 


Princeton University: 

Transmitting Information Through Manage- 
ment and Union Channels—report on 
importance of effective methods of com- 
munications to good industrial relations, 
169. 

Lay-off Policies and Practices—study pub- 
lished by Industrial Relations Section, 
2005. 


Printing: 
Canada— 


numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2026. 


North America, International: 
Canada— 
collective agreement, 1673. 
U.S.A.: re causes of industrial peace, 438. 


Private Enterprise: 


See Free Enterprise. 


Private Investment: 


See Investment. 


Production Committees: 


See Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittees. 


Productivity: 


recommendation of I.L.0. Governing Body 
re reduction of working hours as a 
result of increased productivity, 1657. 


I.L.0. proposals on labour productivity— 
summary of report of Director-General 
of I.L.0., 664. 


report of Director-General at thirty-third 
session of the I.L.0., 1153; remarks of 
Paul Goulet, Canadian Government 
delegate, 1154. 


Trade Unions and Productivity—report 
of visit of British trade unionists to 
study American productivity, 1998. 


European industrial teams study United 
States production technique, 612. 


Canada— 


meeting of government inter-departmental 
committee established to investigate 
research in productivity, 1785. 


high average of production in 1949— 
(D.B.S.) general index, 430. 

improved productivity in coal mines in 1948 
—annual survey of operating costs and 
revenues by Dominion Coal Board, 13. 


Preliminary Statement of Manufactures in 
Canada, 1949, issued by D.B.S., 1993. 


National Accounts, Income and Hependi- 
ture, Preliminary, 1949—report issued 
iby DB. of 8i,°610. 


increased productivity at Winnipeg plant 
of Burns and Company, Limited, 809. 
United Kingdom: increase in industrial pro- 
duction in October (1949), 989; pro- 
ductivity and output in coal industry in 
1949—annual report of National Coal 
Board, 1631; Steel Founding—report of 
British Productivity Team on visit to 
U.S.A. under auspices of Anglo-Ameri- 
can Council on Productivity, 434; 
Trade Unions and Productivity—report 
of visit of British trade unionists to 
study American productivity, 1998; 
British cotton mills team reports on 
high U.S. productivity, 1137; psycho- 
logical approach to higher industrial 
production, 435. 


France: increase in proportion of older 
persons in industrial population, 1135. 


U.S.A.: provisions of Defence Production 
Bill, 1662; State of the Union and 
Economie Reports of President Truman 
to Congress, 302; recommendations of 
National Conference on Ageing, 1790; 
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Productivity—Con. 
Job Modifications under Collective 
Bargaining—experience of companies 
and unions in handling job modifica- 
tions made necessary by changes in 
production methods, 798; British cot- 
ton mills team reports on high U.S. 
productivity, 11837; Trade Unions and 
Productivity—report of visit of British 
trade unionists to study American pro- 
ductivity, 1998; international reduction 
of working hours as result of rising 
labour productivity sought by A.F. 
of L., 304. 


Professional Association of Industrialists 
(Quebec): 
fifth annual congress, 166. 
sixth convention, 1994. 


Professional Associations: 
Que— 
co-operative institutions—extracts from pas- 
toral letter issued by Roman Catholic 
Episcopate, 654. 


Professional Establishments: 
Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2027. 


Professional Syndicates Act (Quebec): 
amendments requested by C.C.C.L., 478. 


Professional Technicians: 
See Technicians. 


Professional Workers: 


T.L.0. Advisory Committee on Salaried 
Employees and Professional Workers, 
study problems of white collar workers, 
Die 

Canada— 

executive and professional employment in 

1949-50—annual report of U.I.C., 1928. 


Profit Controls: 
United Kingdom— 
resolution adopted by T.U.C., 2037. 


Profit-Sharing: 


proceedings of regional conference of the 
ues of Profit-Sharing Industries, 
amendment tto Income Tax Act re em- 
ployees’ profit-sharing plans, 1918. 
proposed amendment (“Employee Profit- 
Sharing Plan”) to Income Tax Act re 
taxing of profit-sharing schemes, 792. 
reports of Council of Profit-Sharing 
Industries, 168, 1995. 


U.S.A: 


Profits: 
recommendations contained in report on 
visit of British trade unionists to study 
American productivity, 1998. 


Property: 
Canada— 
report submitted to Senate Committee on 
Human Rights and Fundamental Free- 
doms by T. and L.C., 1007. 
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Prosecutions: 
Canada— ; 
amendment to Combines Investigation Act, 
1915; 


Protection of Mother and Child: 
principles enumerated in resolution adopted 
by International Social Security Asso- 
ciation, 58. 


Protection of Right to Organize: 
ratification of Freedom of Association and 
Protection of the Right to Organize 
Convention, 1948 (I.L.0. Convention 
No. 87) by the United Kingdom and 
Norway, 59. 


Provincial Labour Standards: 
See Labour Standards. 


Psychology: 
United Kingdom— 
psychological approach to higher industrial 
production, 435. 


Public Accountancy: 
See Accountancy. 


Public Commercial Vehicles: 
See Commercial Vehicles. 


Public Contracts: 

Government application of equal pay prin- 
ciple to work executed under public 
contract, suggested in report of I.L.0., 
189. 

Canada— 
legislative jurisdiction re I.L.0. Convention 
No. 94) concerning labour clauses in 
public contracts; Recommendation (No. 
84) concerning labour clauses in public 
contracts, 1658. 


Public Contracts (Walsh-Healey) Act: 
re principle of equal pay, 189. 


Public Control of Industry: 
United Kingdom— 
report of General Council adopted at con- 
Ventlonwore UG seo0o ie 


Public Employment Service: 
See Employment Services. 


Public Health: 
See Health. 


Public Holidays: 
See. Holidays. 


Public Investment: 
See Investment. 


Public Ownership: 
application, by Government, of equal pay 
principle in undertakings and indus- 
tries under public control or ownership, 
suggested in report of I.L.0., 188. 
Canada— 
recommendation of R.T.B. re radio broad- 
casting, 643. 
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Public Schools: 
See Schools. 


Public Service: 


Canada— 
amendment to Government Employees Com- 
pensation Act, 1915; transfer of admin- 
istration, 1919. 
regulations governing prevailing rates em- 
ployees, 224. 

Alta.: regulations (R5-49) under Public Ser- 
vice Vehicles Act, 225; recommenda- 
tion of Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.) re holidays with pay, 326. 

Que.: bargaining rights restored to teachers’ 
union, 1787. 


Public Utilities: 


Canada — 
trade union membership (1949), 1636. 
resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1805. 


Public Vehicles: 
Ont.— 
regulations under Public Vehicle Act, 700. 


Public Works: 


Canada— 
reommendations of C.C. of L., 638; remarks 
of Prime Minister, 640. 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 1805. 

Man.: public works projects to relieve unem- 

ployment urged by Executive Com- 

mittee (T. and L.C.), 645. 

program to relieve unemployment rec- 

ommended by Federation of Labour 

(leaned 0.) 646. 

N.S.: public works program to relieve unem- 
ployment, requested by Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 647: by Provin- 
cial Executive (T. and L.C.), 649. 

Ont.: projects to relieve unemployment urged 
by Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.). 
649; by Provincial Federation of 
Labour s(1,, and 1,C:), 324) 
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Publications: 


Canada— 
publications in Library of Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour: 118, 254, 379, 558, 748, 
934, 1089, 1218, 1738, 1944, 21292. . 
See also various subject headings. 


Publicity: 
Canada — 
report of C.C. of L. Convention Publicity 
Committee, 1822. 


Puerto Rico: 
affiliation of General 
Workers of Puerto Rico 
800. 


Confederation of 


With COO: 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 


Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2026. 
hours and working conditions, 906. 
number of labour-management production 
committees—problems of production 
studied by committees, 815. 
‘Industrial Relations in the Pulp and Paper 
Industry—partial text of paper by 
T. H. Robinson, Canadian International 
Paper Company, 811. 
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Pulp and Paper Research Institute of 
Canada: 
re industrial relations in pulp and paper 


industry, 811. 


Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
Internat_onal Brotherhood of: 
Canada— 
unionization in pulp and paper industry, 
Silo. 
collective agreements, 72, 1180, 1896, 1897. 


U.S.A.: case studies of causes of industrial 
peace under collective bargaining, 438, 
2045. , 


Pulpwood: 
See Minimum Wages. 


Purchase Tax: 


United Kingdom— 
resolution adopted by T.U.C., 2037. 


Quarrying: 
Canada— 


numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2025. 


Alta.: regulations under Quarries Regulation 
Act, 1699, 2085. 


Quebec: 


See various subject headings. 


Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.): 


legislative proposals, 474; 
tion, 1663. 


annual conven- 


Quebec Statistical Year Book: 
1949 edition, 1631. 


Queen’s University: 
The Conciliation and Arbitration of Labour 
Disputes in Canada, bulletin issued by 
Department of Industrial Relations, 12. 


Racial Discrimination: 
See Discrimination. 


Racial Tolerance: 
Canada— 

Labour Committee for Racial Tolerance— 
proceedings of conference endorsed by 
racial tolerance committees of T. and 
L.Gzand. G:Chof isi 194: 

resolution adopted by C.C. of L., 1823. 


Radio Broadcasting: 
See Broadcasting. 


Radio Licences: 


Alta— 
increase in fees opposed by Federation of 
Labour, 198. an 


Radio Stations: 
Usa 


union radio stations to broadeast Kaiser- 
Frazer programs, 170. 
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Radioactive Materials: 
Canada— ; 
formation of radiological health program, 


Railway Crossings: 
Canada— : 
recommendation of R.T.B. re 
crossings, 643. 


dangerous 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods: 
Dominion legislative program, 642. 


Railways: 

Canada— 

provisions of The Maintenance of Railway 
Operation Act, 1654. 

railway strike of 1950—1638-54; text of 
The Maintenance of Railway Operation 
Act, 1653; appointment of Industrial 
Inquiry Commissioner, 1642; report of 
Commissioner, 1643; companies aflected 
and their subsidiaries, 1654; unions 
involved, 1654. 

third (special) session of Twenty-first Par- 
liament—enactment of Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act, 1919. 

Privy Council holds regulation of hours of 
Empress Hotel employees within juris- 
diction of B.C. legislature—C.P.R. 
appeal ‘dismissed, 217. 

railway repair shops at car repair points 
for all railways, recommended by T. 
and L.C., 463. 

recommendations of R.T.B. re railway cross- 
ings, 642, 643. 

B.C.: Privy Council holds regulation of hours 
of Empress Hotel employees within 
jurisdiction of B.C. legislature—C.P.R. 
appeal dismissed, 217. 

Man.: recommendation of Executive Com- 
Wy igs (T. and L.C.) re safety devices, 
474. 

Ont.: amendment to Public Health Act re 
medical, surgical and hospital care and 
treatment of employees in lumbering, 
ane and railway coustruction camps, 
1695. 

U.S.A.: railroad employees may apply for 
injunction against racial discrimination 
by unions in violation of Railway 
Labour Act, 171. 

See also Electric Railways; Steam Rail- 
ways. 


Rayon Yarn and Fabric Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions (1949), 


730. 
Real Estate: 
Canada— 
legislation banning restrictive real estate 
covenants, recommended by T. and 
L.C., 1802. 


Rearrangement and Transfer of Duties Act: 
transfer of administration, 1919. 


Reconstruction: 


training program of International Bank of 
Reconstruction and Development, 311. 


INDEX 


Recreation: 
meeting of I.L.0. Committee on Workers’ 
Recreation—agenda, resolutions adop- 
ted, ete. O73 
U.S.A.: survey of employee recreation pro- 
grams, 1659. 


Recruitment: 
(Jue.— 
recruiting drive among non-unionized. labour 
by Provincial Federation of Labour, 
1665. 


Red Cross: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted by. C.C. of L., 1823. 


Re-establishment Credits: 
Canada— 
government expenditures in 1948-49, 161. 


Refrigeration: 


B.C.— 
inclusion as trade under Apprenticeship 
Act, 1701. 
Refugees: 


resettlement of “new refugees’—action of 
General Council of the United Nations 
International Refugee Organization, 
2006. 

statement on International Refugee Organ- 
zation, 197. 


Regional Employment Committees: 
See Employment Committees. 


Regional Machinery: 
establishment of regional machinery to 
administer I.C.F.T.U., 181. 


Registrations: 
Canada— 

unemployment insurance statistics, 139, 274, 
406, 576, 768, 963, 1109, 1240, 1600, 
1757, 1967, 2147. 

number of registrations under Dominion- 
provincial agreements at close of 1949, 
298. 

registration in engineering at universities 
—report of Bureau of Technical Per- 
sonnel on supply and demand of 
engineers, 299. 


Regulations Act: 
provisions, 1918. 


Rehabilitation: 
Canada— 
application of Veterans Rehabilitation Act 
to members of special Canadian forces 
on active service, 1624. 
post-discharge rehabilitation benefits pay- 
ments in 1948-49—statement on Fed- 
eral Government expenditures on social 
services, 161. 
re Dominion-Provincial Conference on Re- 
habilitation of Handicapped Persons, 
428, 793, 1990. 
United Kingdom:: welfare writer urges part- 
time work for tuberculous during period 
of rehabilitation, 167. 
U.S.A.: National Conference on Workmen’s 
Compensation and Rehabilitation, 1140. 


INDEX 


Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act: 
provisions—application of Act to all per- 
sons enrolled in special armed forces, 

1624, 1782, 1920. 
Bill to amend I.R.D.I. Act, not passed, 1919. 


trade union relief fund, Rimouski and 
Cabano, 1664. 


See also Unemployment. 


Religion: 
Que.— 
religion and the worker—summary of letter 
issued by Roman Catholic Episcopate 
on “The Problem of the Worker in the 
Light of the Social Doctrine of the 
Church”, 652. 


Religious Persecution: 
Canada— 
legislative recommendation of C.C.C.L., 468. 


Rent Control: 

Canada— 

continuance of controls until April 30, 1951, 
608. 
validity of Federal control over rentals 
upheld by Supreme Court of Canada, 
294. 
reply of Prime Minister to criticism of 
C.C.C.L., 469. 
legislative recommendations of C.C. of L.,, 
639; remarks of Prime Minister, 641; 
resolution adopted at convention, 1815- 
16. 
recommendation of R.T.B., 643. 
recommendation of T. and L.C., 462. 
Alta.: provisions of Rent Control Act, 2086. 
Man.: requested by Executive Committee 
(T. and .C.), 645. 

Que.: Provincial Federation of Labour urges 
maintenance of rent control, 1664; 
other recommendation, 474. 
recommendation of Provincial Execu- 
tive Committee (T. and L.C.), 45; pro- 
visions of Leasehold Regulation Act, 
890. 

U.S.A.: retention of rent control requested 
by President Truman in Economic 
Report to Congress, 303; continuance 
of rent controls urged by A.F. of L., 
49; extension of controls for period of 
housing shortage, requested by C.I.O., 
D2. 


Sask.: 


Rentals: 
Canada— : 
Supreme Court judgment on wartime lease- 
hold regulations, 710. 
U.S.A.: support of low-rent public housing 
reafirmed by A.F. of L., 2041. 


Reports: 
See Annual Reports; various subject head- 
ings. 


Research: 
Que.— 
Provincial Federation of Labour authorizes 

establishment of education and research 
service, 1664. 

United Kingdom: 27th Annual Report on 
Safety in Mines Research, 1631. 

U.S.A.¢ establishment and functions of In- 
dustrial Relations Research Associa- 
tion, 303, meeting, 992. 
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Rest Periods: 
resolutions concerning daily and weekly 
rest in commerce and offices adopted 
by I.L.0. Advisory Committee on Sal- 


aried Employees and _ Professional 
Workers, 57. 

Canada— 

provisions of collective agreements in 


primary textile industry, 626, 634. 
B.C.: exclusion of women licentiates in phar- 
macy from Order under Female Mini- 
mum Wage Act governing rest periods 
for women workers, 2089. 


Restaurant Employees’ International Union: 
agreements, 344. 


Retail Clerks International Association: 
Canada— 

re formation 
165. 


of union in 


Retail Trade: 
Canada— 
co-operative retail sales, 1655. 
number of labour-management production 
ee as at September 30, 1949, 
See also monthly summaries of current 
labour conditions. 


Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union: 
Canada— 
legal decision, 2093. 
re committee on co-operatives, 613. 


Retirement: 
U.S.A.— 
recommendations of National 
on Ageing, 1790. 
See also Pensions. 


Conference 


Rhine Boatmen: 
conditions of Rhine boatmen—provisions of 
I.L.O. draft agreements on_ social 
security and working conditions, 321. 


Right to Organize: 
ratification of Freedom of Association and 

Protection of the Right to Organize 

Convention, 1948 (I.L.0. Convention 

No. 87) by the United Kingdom and 

Norway, 59. 

recommendations of Provincial Federa- 

tion of Labour concerning fire depart- 

ments, 475. 

United Kingdom: ratification of Freedom of 
Association and Protection of the Right 
to Organize Convention, 1948 (1I.L.0. 
Convention No. 87) by the United 
Kingdom and Norway, 59. 

Japan: amended provisions of Trade Union 
Act, 441. 

Norway: ratification of Freedom of Assecia- 
tion and Protection of the Right to 
Organize Convention, 1948 (I.L.0. Con- 
vention No. 87) by the United King- 
dom and Norway, 59. 

See also Freedom of Association. 


Que.: 


Rights of Labour: 
Ont.— 
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Newfoundland, 


“Y 


amendment to Act, 1693. . 
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Roebuck, Hon. Senator Arthur: 
motion re formation of Special Senate Com- 
mittee on Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms, 2028. 


Roll-Call Votes: 
See Elections. 


Roman Catholic Episcopate: 
summary of pastoral letter “The Problem 
of the Worker in the Light of the 
Social Doctrine of the Church’, 652. 


Royal Canadian Air Force Special Force: 


application of Reinstatement in Civil Em- 
ployment Act (1946), 1782. 


Royal Canadian Navy Special Force: 


application of Reinstatement in Civil Em- 
ployment Act (1946), 1782. 


Royal Commission on Equal Pay (United 
Kingdom): 
re, 188, 190. 


Royal Commission on National Development 
in the Arts, Letters and Sciences: 
recommendations contained in briefs sub- 


mitted by 7. and 1.C., C.C, of Ia; and 
©. CC Tee r000: 


Royal Commission on the Cost of Living: 
brief submitted by Newfoundland Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 647. 


Rubber Products Industry: 
Canada— 


wage rates, hours and working conditions in 
the rubber products industry, October 
(1948), 539. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2025. 


Rural Municipalities: 
See Municipalities. 


Safety: 
Industrial Safety Survey issued by 1.L.0.— 


“Electricity in Factories under Conditions 
of Special Flammability”; “Safety In- 
stitutions, Associations and Museums”; 
“Laws and Regulations, Safety Codes’”’, 
449, 


model code of safety regulations for under- 
ground work in coal mines, approved by 
I.L.0. tripartite technical conference, 
on 


safety and hours of workers discussed at 
second session of Chemical Industries 
Committee of I.L.0. in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, 1884, 

measures to abolish dangers in use of sand 
blasting recommended in resolution 
adopted by I.L.0. Metal Trades Com- 
mittee, 321. 


#é appointment of committee on Industrial 


Safety and Health by I.L.O. Governing 
Body, 1657. 


Safety—Con. 
Canada—- 
provision of collective agreements in pri- 
mary textile industry, 630, 635. 
Department of Labour safety film, pro- 
duced by National Film Board, wins 
safety competition, 609. 
functions of labour-management production 
committees in pulp and paper industry, 
815. 
recommendation of R.T.B. re railway-high- 
way crossings, 643. 


Alta.: provisions of Quarries Regulation Act, 
2085; use of flares on all vehicles rec- 
ommended by Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 198; other recommenda- 
tions, 326. 


B.C.: revised and consolidated accident pre- 
vention regulations issued by Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, 2089; 
annual report of Factory Inspection 
Branch, Department of Labour (1948), 
330; of Safety Branch, 331. 

Man.: recommendations of Executive Com- 


mittee, (T. and L.C.) re highways and 
railways, 474. 

N.B.: report of Factory Inspection Branch, 
Department of Labour (1949), 1707. 


N.S.: safety education program of Depart- 
ment of Labour, 334; annual report of 
Department of Labour (1948), 333-34. 

P.H.1.: provisions of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 355; amended provisions, 
2088. 

Que.: special regulations under Industrial 


and Commercial Establishments Act re 
construction yards, 1702. 

Sask.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 44; of Provincial 
Executive Committee (T .and Tr Owee4 6: 

United Kingdom: 27th Annual Report on 
Safety in Mines Research, 1631; func- 
tions of Safety Committee outlined in 
annual report (1948) of Chief Inspector 
of Factories, 661; pamphlets issued by 
Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 





vice—safety in the use of power 
rresses, 1999, electric arc welding, 
drilling machines, chains and other 


lifting gear, 1999, safety in the use of 
derrick cranes, 302. 

U.S.A.: Industrial Safety Conference—re- 
marks of President Truman, etc., 1788; 
re safeguards in household employment, 
440; Safety Code for Manlifts, 614. 
Teach Them to Lift—safety pamphlet 
issued by Department of Labour for 
industrial supervisors and foremen, 18. 


St. Laurent, Rt. Hon. Louis, Prime Minister 

of Canada: 

attends second session of Constitutional 
Conference of Federal and Provincial 
Governments, 1781, 

introduces The Maintenance of Railway 
Operation Act, in House of Commons— 
special legislation dealing with national 
emergency—nation-wide railway strike, 
1638, 1645. 

text of letter received from C.C. of UL. and 
T. and L.C. re amendments to B.N_A. 
Act, 1991-92. 

reply to submissions of delegations from 
labour organizations: C.0.C.1... 468; 
C.C. of L., 640; T. and LiGee463) 
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St. Laurent, Rt. Hon. Louis—Con. Savings: 
extracts from address before Canadian USA . ’ : 
Industrial Preparedness Association, consumer income, saving and_ spending, 
1990. 1945-49, 308. 


remarks at meeting of Canadian Construc- 
tion Association, 295. 


St. Lawrence Waterways: 
R.T.B. reaffirm opposition to project, 642. 
Seaway es Power project approved by 


Gal OF 


Salaries: 
I.L.0. Advisory Committee on Salaried 
Employees and Professional Workers, 
study problems of white collar workers, 


57. 

Canada— 

monthly tabular reports on employment, 
hours and earnings: 127-33, 262-68, 
389-95, 564-70, 756-62, 944-52, 1097-1103, 
1228-34, 1584-91, 1745-51, ~ 1952-58, 
2133-39. 


weekly salaries, wages and earnings in 1948 
—Annual Survey of Employment and 
Payrolls in Canada, 1948, issued by 
IDRIS Soh denspee Me bee 
in publicly controlled schools—salary rates 
on teachers in eight provinces (1948), 
7 
salaries and wages in manufacturing indus- 
tries in rae 1993; in 1948; 1035; in 


1947-48, 1937 

Nfld.: weekly thee and wages as at 
June 1, 1950, 1994. 

U.8.A.: analysis of salaries of women in Civil 


Service, 1633; numbers of salaried and 
clerical employees receiving wage in- 
exredases in 950, 2002. 


Sales Tax: 


Canada: 





removal of all sales taxes requested by T. 


andaliGee463. 


N.B.: imposition opposed by Federation of 
Habour il and L.C.). 646: 
Que.: abolition requested by C.C.C.L., 479. 
Sandblasting: 


safety measures recommended in resolution 
adopted by I.L.0. Metal Trades Com- 
mittee, 321. 


Saskatchewan: 
See various subject headings. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour: 
legislative proposals, 43. 
recommendations contained in brief sub- 
mitted to court of inquiry appointed to 
review workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, 40. 
urges 40- hour week, 988. 


Saskatchewan Provincial Executive Commit- 
tee (T. and L.C.): 
legislative proposals, 44. 


Saskatchewan Trades and Labour Councils: 
recommendations contained in brief pre- 
sented to Workmen’s Compensation 

Board requesting various changes in 


Act, 42. 


Sawmills: 

Canada 

wages, hours and working conditions in the 
sawmill products industry, 91. 





Sealers: 
See Timber Scalers. 


Scholarships: 
Canada— 

recommendations submitted to Royal Com- 
mission on National Development in 
the Arts, Letters and Sciences, by cer- 
tain labour bodies, 1000. 
resolution adopted by Provincial Fed- 
eration of Labour re workers’ children, 
1665. 


Que.: 


School Attendance: 


Ont.— 
violations of Adolescent School Attendance 
Act in 1949, 2099. 


School for Workers: 
See Workers’ Education. 


Schools: 


opportunity for Government action in 
applying principles of equal pay for 


work of equal value, suggested in 
report of I.L.O., 188. 
Canada— 
report of D.B. of S.—salary rates, number 


proportion of men and 
proportion of 
eraduates, 


of iteachers, 
women teachers, and 
teachers who sare university 
in 1948, 795. 


reports on vocational schools, 31, 32. 


Man.: school-leaving age raised by amend- 
ment to School Attendance Act, 1570. 

Ont.: amendment to Public Schools Act re 
pensions, 1695. 

Que.: amendment to Act Respecting Municipal 
and School Corporations, 1696; non- 
discrimination provisions of Labour 


Relations Act held to apply to school 
commissions, 2096; School for Workers 
opened in Montreal, 1997; recommenda- 
tion of Provincial Federation of 


Labour (T. ‘and L.C.), 475 
See also Vocational Schools. 


Science: 
Canada— 
recommendations contained 
mitted to Royal Commission om 
National Development in the Arts, 
Letters and Sciences, by T. and L.C., 
C.C. of L., and C.C.G.Le 1000. 


in briefs sub- 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America: 
Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 824, 825, 1038, 
1041210445 Tia. lod. 1557, rioey, 1669, 


1670. 
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Seamen: 
Canada— 

legislative jurisdiction re I.L.0. Conven- 
tions (No. 91) concerning vacation 
holidays with pay for seafarers (Re- 
vised, 1949); (No. 92) concerning crew 
accommodation on board ship (Revised, 
1949); (No. 93) concerning wages, 
hours of work on board ship and man- 
ning (Revised, 1949), 1658. 

amendments to Canada Shipping Act re 
International Convention for the 
Safety of Life at Sea, 1948 and its 
Regulations, 1918. 

administration of Merchant Seamen Com- 
pensation Act by Department of Labour, 
429, 1919. 

recommendations of T .and L.C., 463; re- 
marks of Minister of Transport, 465. 


Seasonal Employment: 
Canada— 

analytical report on composition of labour 
force, 28. 

amended regulations of U.I.C. concerning 
seasonal workers, 1989. 

unemployment insurance—provisions of re- 
vised seasonal regulations, 231. 

seasonal regulations under Unemployment 
Insurance Act—annual report of U.L.C. 
(1949-50), 1927. 

changes in existing seasonal employment 
regulations recommended by Unemploy- 
ment Imsurance Advisory Committee, 
17133 

study of seasonal unemployment requested 
by Nii.Cy 79: 


Secretariats: 
See International Trade Secretariats. 


Senate and House of Commons Committee 
on Old Age Security: 
See Joint Committee of the 
House of Commons on 
Security. 


Senate ind 
Old Age 


Senate Committee on Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms: 
report tabled in Senate, 2028. 
report of Special Committee, 1629. 


briefs submitted to Special Committee by 
T. and L.C. and C.C. of L. 1004. 


adoption of Declaration of Human Rights 
as interim measure recommended by 
EC. And. CaaS bz. 


See also Human Rights. 


Seniority: 
Canada— 

seniority provisions in meat packing agree- 
ments, 2014. 

provisions of collective agreements in pri- 
mary textile industry, 626, 634. 

See also provisions of collective agreements 
summarized in monthly reports on 
Collective Agreements and Wage Sche- 
dules. 


Separations: 
See Hirings and Separations. 
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Servants: 
See Domestic Workers; 
viants. 


Masters and Ser- 


Service Stations: 
Nfld.: amendment to Garage and Service 
Station (Sunday Closing) Act (1943), 
2081. 


Service Tradesmen: 
See Trades. 


Services: 
Canada— 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
ZOZs 

number and membership of service co-opera- 
tives in 1949, 1656. 

trade union membership (1949), 1636. 

number of labour-management production 
ommittees as at September 30, (1949), 
52a5 

index numbers of wage rates 
(laundries, 1948-1950), 1780; 
790. 


in service 
in 1949, 


Severance Pay: 
See Wages. 


Sheet Metal Workers: 


Canada— 


Sheet Metal Worker—occupational mono- 
graph issued by Department of Labour, 


610. 
Man.: revised rules under Apprenticeship 
Act, 225. 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Asso- 
ciation : 
Canada— 


by | 


collective agreement, 


Shift Bonuses: 
See Bonuses. 


Shifts: 

Canada— 

provisions of collective agreements in 
primary textile industry, 626, 634. 
shift work in certain industries— 
lumber iand its products—sawmill prod- 
ucts, 96. 
rubber products, 544. 

Alta.: split shifts of employees in summer 
resorts and provincial and national 
parks—Hours of Work Orders (Nos 
19 and 21) under Labour Act, 1921; 
recommendation of Federation of 
Mei (T. and L.C.) re split shifts, 
Regulation 34E under Hours of Work 
Act re bartenders, waiters and utility 
men,. 1701. 

Ont.: amendments to Hours of Work and 
Vacations With Pay Act requested by 
Provincial Federation (T. and L.C.), 
650. 


See also Labour Turn-over. 
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Shipbuilding: 
N.S.— 


recommendation of Federation of Labour 


INDEX Ixxix 
Sick Leave—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
manufacturing industries in Halifax, 


(C.C. of L.), 648. 


Shipping: 
Canada— 

Canadian ships operating between foreign 
ports—provisions of unemployment in- 
surance coverage regulations, 230. 

amendments to Canada Shipping Act re 
International Convention for the 
Safety of Life at Sea, 1948 and its 
Regulations, 1918. 

legislative jurisdiction re I.L.0. Conven- 
tions (No. 91) concerning vacation 
holidays with pay for seafarers (Re- 
vised, 1949); (No. 92) concerning crew 
accommodation on board ship (Revised, 
1949); (No. 93) concerning wages, 
hours of work on board ship and man- 
ning (Revised, 1949), 1658. 

recommendations of T. iand L.C., 463; re- 
marks of Minister of Transport, 465. 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia: 
conciliation proceedings, 2053. 


Shirts: 
See Clothing. 


Shoe Manufacturing: 
See Boot and Shoe Industry. 


Shops: 
B.C. — 
provisions of Male and Female Minimum 

Wage Acts re mercantile industry, 86; 
public holidays under Shops Regulation 
and Weekly Holiday Act, 85; amended 
provisions of Act, 1059. 

N.B.: provisions of Early Closing Act, 1697. 

Nfld.: shop-closing regulations under Shops 
Act, 1922. 

N.S.: employment of young persons in shops— 
amended provision of Child Welfare 
Act, 2087. 


Sick Benefits: 
Australia— 
number receiving benefit in 1948-49, 2005-6. 
U.S.A.: Disability Benefits law of New York 
state, 310. 


Sick Leave: 
Canada— 
regulations governing prevailing rates em- 
ployees, 224, 225; changes in govern- 
ment policy, 429. 
sick leave with pay in certain industries— 
clothing industry—dress industry, 361; 
women’s and misses’ suits and coats 
industry, 364. ‘ 
clothing industry—men’s and boys’ suits 
and overcoats, 237; work clothing, 240; 
men’s shirts, 243. 
iron and its products, 1199. : 
lumber and its products—sawmill prod- 
ucts, 96; planing mill, sash and door, 
98; wooden furniture, 100; basket and 
wooden box, 103. 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver, October (1949), 1018. 

paper products, 906; pulp and paper, 907; 
paper box, 908. 

primary textiles, 719-39—cotton yarn and 
cloth, 726; woollen yarn and cloth, 728; 
SRR, 730; rayon yarn and fabric, 
/ : 

rubber products, 544. 

textiles, 719-39—cotton yarn and cloth, 
726; woollen yarn and cloth, 728; knit- 
ting, 730; rayon yarn and fabric, 731. 

Ont.: amendment to Public Schools Act, 1695. 


See also provisions of collective agreements 


summarized in monthly reports on 
Collective Agreements and Wage Sche- 
dules. 

Silicosis: 


model code of safety regulations for under- 
ground work in coal mines approved by 
I.L.0O. tripartite technical conference, 
56-57. 
Ont.: provisions of Silicosis Act, 1694; re 
expansion of silicosis and TB x-ray 
services for industrial workers, 610. 


Skilled Labour: 
Canada— 
skilled tradesmen employed on farms—pro- 
visions of unemployment insurance 
coverage regulations, 230. 
occupational booklets on skilled construc- 
tion trades, issued by Department of 

Labour, 162. 

lack of skill in person “employed to do 

earpentry” does not exempt him from 

carpentry trade schedule under Indus- 

trial Standards Act, 352. 

India: establishment of technical and voca- 
tional training scheme for adult civil- 
ians to ensure supply of skilled indus- 
trial workers, 2006. 


INSiEs 


Smelting Industry: 
Canada— 
C.C. of L. grants U.S.W.A. jurisdiction 
formerly held by I.U.M.M.S.W., 163. 


Social Aid: 
Sask.— 
amended regulations under Act, 890, 1923. 


Social Conditions: 
I.L.0. report on equal pay for work of 
equal value, 190. 


Social Insurance: 
US.A— 


re programs under Social Security Act, 990. 


Social Security: 

reciprocal social security in Western Union 
countries—signing of two Conventions 
and Supplementary Agreement re ex- 
change of student-employees, frontier 
workers, and social and medical assis- 
tance, 1136. 

meeting of Committee of Social Security 
Experts of I.L.0. to formulate stand- 
ards of social security, 668. 
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Social Security—Con. 


Committee on Conditions of Work and 
Social Policy established by Brussels 
Treaty Organization to study conven- 
tions adopted by International Labour 
Conference, 669. 

protection of mother and child—principles 
of resolution adopted by International] 
Social Security Association, 58. 

conditions of Rhine boatmen—provisions of 
I.L.0, draft agreements, 321. 


Canada— 

Joint Committee of the Senate and the 
House of Commons on Old Age 
Security— 

appointment, 428. 

summary of report, 1142-47. 

brief submitted by Deputy Minister of 
Labour, 987. 

summary of briefs submitted by T. and 
T7-C aM by. GO. 0 ys 10 12 

achievement of security in the pulp and 

paper industry, 813. 

extension of benefits to farm workers advo- 
cated by Deputy Minister of Labour 
in address before Dominion-Provincial 
Agricultural Conference, 9. 

terms of agreement reached in dispute 
between Chrysler Corporation and em- 
ployees iat Windsor plant, 987. 

recommendations concerning old age and 
retirement pensions, approved at con- 
vention of C.C.C.L., 1827. 

adoption of national program urged by 
C.C. of L., 639; remarks of Prime 
Minister, 641; of Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, 642; resolution 
on old age security adopted at conven- 
tion, 1820. 

recommendations of R.T.B., 642. 

recommendations of T. and L.C., 461-62: 

remarks of Prime Minister, 464: of 

Minister of National Health and Wel- 

fare, 465; resolution adopted iat Con- 

vention, 1804. 

enactment of legislation recommended 

by C.C. of L. unions, 472; recommenda- 

tions of Executive Committee (T. and 

LAC Jae 644: 

implementation of nation-wide plan re- 

quested by Federation of Labour (C.C. 

of E8645: 

N.S.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 648; of Provincial 
Executive (T. and L.C.). 649. 

Ont.: recommendations of Federation of 

Labour (C.C. of L.), 649: proposals of 

Provincial Federation (T. and L.C.) 

re, 650. 

resolution on “Economic and _ Social 

Security” adopted by Professional Asso- 

ciation of Industrialists, 1994-95; rec- 

ommendation of C.C.C.L., 478. 

Hire: review of White Paper on Social 
Security, 311. 

US.A.: amendments to Act re—Old Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance; assistance to dis- 
abled individuals; grants administered 
by the Children’s Bureau; federal gov- 
ernment contributions to state unem- 
ployment insurance funds, 2004-5; pro- 
visions of bill on social security 
approved by Senate, 1138; re provi- 
sions of Act, 990; amendments to Act 
requested by A.F. of L., 49; report of 
Executive Council at annual convention 
of A.F. of L., 47; C.1.0. policy on social 
security, 52. 


Man.: 


N.B.: 


Que.: 


INDEX 








Social Security Association: 
See International Social Security Associa- 
tion. 


Social Services: 
Canada— 
Federal Government expenditures on social 
services (1948-49)—-statement of Min- 
ister of Labour, 161. 


Social Welfare: 


(Jue.— 
provisions of Act, 1696. 


Soft Coal: 
See Coal. 


Special Aptitudes: 
United Kingdom— 
“Special Aptitudes”’ scheme provides voca- 
tional training grants for youth, 1085. 


Special Committee of the Senate on Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms: 


See Senate Committee on Human Rights 
and Fundamental Freedoms. 


Special Forces: 
See Armed Forces. 


Special Placements: 
See Placements. 


Split Shifts: 
See Shifts. 


Stabilization: 


United Kingdom— 
wage stabilization policy of T.U.C. endorsed 
by small majority at conference of 
trade union executives, 301. 
U.S.A.: establishment of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Agency, 1663. 
See also Price Control; Wage Control. 


Standard of Living: 


Committee on Conditions of Work and 
Social Policy established by Brussels 
Treaty Organization to study conven- 
tions adopted by International Labour 
Conference, 669. 


Canada— 
policy of Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
1990-91. 


Asia: Federation of Labour seeks to raise 
living standards by raising national 
incomes, 18. 

India: inquiry into living and working con- 
ditions of agricultural workers, 171. 


Standards: 
Canada— 


institution of Dominion Standards Division 
recommended by C.C. of L., 1823. 


Stationary Enginemen: 


Que.— 
new section under Stationary Enginemen 
Act, 528. 


INDEX 





Statistics: 
resolution adopted at meeting of Iron and 
Steel Committee of I.L.0., 506. 
Canada— 
labour statistics, 122, 257, 382, 560, 751, 
Dore OO mie lov eels 40) 1947, 2196. 
statistics reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada,© 123, <258,) 383,561) 752, 938, 
1093; 1224 4157 S5 141948) 2127: 
Taxation Statistics 1949—annual report of 
Department of National Revenue, 298. 
Alta.: more accurate system re compilation 
of cost-of-living index by D.B. of §S., 
urged by Federation of Labour, 198. 
Nfld.: provisions of Industrial Statistics Act, 
882. 
N.S.: annual report of Statistics Branch, 
Department of Labour (1948), 332. 
Que.: 1949 edition of Statistical Year Book, 
1630; establishment of Provincial 
Bureau of Statistics recommended by 
C.C.C.1L., 479. 


Australia: Quarterly Summary of Australian 
Statistics—statistics concerning em- 
ployment, unemployment, wages, prices, 
ete., 2005. 

U.S.A.: statistics of industrial disputes fail 
to give balanced picture of progress of 
industrial relations, 305. 

See also monthly summaries 
labour statistics. 


of current 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 


increase in non-resident investments in 
Canada and Canadian direct invest- 
ments in other countries, 796, 1783. 

general index of production in 1949, 430. 

weekly salaries, wages and hours in non- 
agricultural industries as at June l, 
1950, 1994. 

earnings and hours of male and female 
wage-earners and salaried employees in 
manufacturing (1948), 1034. 

salary rates, number of teachers, propor- 
‘tion of men and women teachers, and 
proportion of teachers university grad- 
uates, in 1948, 795. 

commodity trade between Canada and the 
United Kingdom, U.S.A. and cther 
countries, 793. 

study of family budgets, 11. 

residential construction in 1950, 1133. 

housing construction in 1949, 613. 

quarterly estimate of population, as at 
March 1, 1950, 793. 

farm cash income during first six months of 
1950, 1783; in 1949, 165, 797. 

farm wage rates, 1132. 

more accurate system re compilation cf cost- 
of-lhving index, urged by Alberta Fed- 
eration of Labour, 198. 


Publications and Reports— 


Employees’ Pension and Retirement 
Plans, 191. 

National Accounts, Income and Expendi- 
ture, Preliminary, 1949, 611. 

Annual Survey of Employment and Pay- 
rolls in Canada, 1948, 111. 

Preliminary Statement of Mauufactures 
in Canada, 1949, 1993. 

Hiring and Separation Ratos in Certain 
Industries, 1996. 


Statutory Holidays: 
See Holidays. 
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Steam Boilers: 
See Boilers. 


Steam Railways: 
Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
Sa ea in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 


Steel Industry: 
third session of Iron and Steel Committee 
of I.L.0. in Geneva, Switzerland, 502. 
N.S.: development of steel industry to allev- 
iate unemployment urged by Federation 
of Labour (CC. or tis 647. 
United Kingdom: Steel Founding—report of 
British Productivity Team on visit to 
U.S.A., under auspices of Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity, 434. 


Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union of 
North America, International: 
U.S.A.— 


re causes of industrial peace, 438. 


Stevedores: 


Canada— 
casual stevedoring in Northwest Territories 
excepted employment under = special 


order of U.I.C., 1629. 


Stewards: 
See Trade Unions. 


Stock Salesmen: . 
Alta.— 
exemption from provisions of Holidays 
With Pay Order (No. 5) under Labour 
Act, 192). 


Stone Masons: 
Canada— 
occupational booklets on skilled construc- 
tion trades, issued by Department of 
Labour, 162. 


Street-Car Fares: 
See Fares. 


Strike Votes: 


Canada— 

Canadian Chamber of Commerce urges 
amendment to I.R.DI. Act re secret 
strike ballot, 1991. 
suggested amendments to Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, pre- 
sented to Minister of Labour by Pro- 
vincial Executive (T. and L.C.), 327. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


BeOus 


Strikes and Lockouts: 


I.L.0O. study on comparative statistics for 
time lost through strikes and lockouts 
in certain countries during war and 
post-war years, 15. 

Canada— 


clauses in collective agreements prohibit 
strikes and lockouts in primary textile 
industry, 623, 633. 

monthly summary of strikes and lockouts 
im) Canada: U7, 2525-37 1/4 d0G.. (47, 932; 
LOSS 27 ai joe died TOS 2120 


Ixxxll INDEX 
Se 


Strikes and Lockouts—Con. Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 
Canada—Con. U.S.A. : settlement of coal strike—pro- 


statistics: 154, 288, 421. 591, 783, 979, 1125, 
1256, 1615, 1773, 1982, 2163. 

railway strike of 1950, 1638-54—text of 
The Maintenance of Railway Operation 
Act, 1653; appointment of Industrial 
Inquiry Commissioner, 1642; report of 
Commissioner, 1643; companies affected 
and their subsidiaries, 1654; unions 
involved, 1654. 

strikes and lockouts in Canada in 1949, and 
1939-1949 (Supplement, L.G., April, 
1950), 480. 

chart showing number of workers involved 
in strikes and number of workers 
covered by collective agreements com- 
pared with union membership (1946- 
1949), 2024. 

methods of settlement in meat packing in- 
dustry, 2020. 

re asbestos miners and mill workers in 
Quebec, 429. 

settlement reached in threatened strike of 
employees of Chrysler Corporation, 
Windsor, 987. 

Canadian Chamber of Commerce urges 
amendment to I.R.D.I. Act re secret 
strike ballot, 1991. 

resolution adopted by C.C.C.L. concerning 
prohibition of picketing and violence 
during strikes, 1831; report on strike 
at Classon Knitting Mills in Sher- 
brooke, given at convention, 1832. 


Alta.: amended provisions of Labour Act, 


2084; recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) re fire fighters, 
326. 


B.C.: suggested amendments ito Industrial 


Conciliation and Arbitration Act, pre- 
sented to Minister of Labour by 
Provincial Executive (T. and L.C.), 
aile 


N.B.: annual report of Department of Labour 


(1949), 1707. 


N.S.: annual report of Department of Labour 


(1948), 332. 


Ont.: provisions of Labour Relations Act 


(1950), 1692: provisions of proposed 
Act re unlawful strikes, 529. 


Que.: re asbestos miners and mill workers, 


429; report on strike at Classon Knit- 
ting Mills in Sherbrooke, given at con- 
vention of C.C.C.L., 1832; opposition to 
government seizure of  gstrike-bound 
plants, expressed by Professional Asso- 
ciation of Industrialists, 1994; other 
resolutions adopted, 1994, 1995. 


Sask.: annual report of Department of 


Labour (1949), 1708-9. 


Other Countries: monthly summary of strikes 


and lockouts in other countries: luleie 
253, 377, 556, 747, 932, 1088, TOL Aas 
Gas 120s 


United Kingdom: Review of the British Dock 


Strikes, 1949—summary of White Paper 
on activities of C.S.U. and resulting 
London dock strike, 435; report of 
National Coal Board (1949), 1631. 


visions of agreement reached between 
U.M.W.A. and soft coal operators, 437; 
United Mine Workers’ union not guilty 
of contempt charges. Government’s 
contention that union did not take 
appropriate action to stop strike held 
unproved, 708; progress in industrial 
relations, 305; foreman’s duty to plant 
held paramount to own interest—deci- 
sion of trial examiner of N.W.L.B. re 
striking supervisors and guards at coke 
plant (U.S.W.A.), 2003; The Develop- 
ment of a Policy for Industrial Peace 
in Atomic Energy—pamphlet issued by 
National Planning Association, 2041. 

See also monthly summaries of current 
labour conditions. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 
Construction—buildings and structures— 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, Saint 
John, 1259. 
building trades workers, Calgary, 1619. 
carpenters, Victoria, 156, 1619, 1774. 
carpenters and labourers, Lachute, 1127. 
electricians, Windsor, 1775. 
painters iand decorators, Regina, 1259; 
Toronto, 1619; Windsor, 1127. 
plumbers, Ottawa, 290. 
plumbers, steamfitters, and helpers, Ottawa, 
422, 592, 784, 980. 
sheet metal workers, Toronto, 1619. 


Fishing and Trapping— 
fishermen, Burin, Nfld., 290, 422. 
Logging— 
pulpwood cutters, St. Fereol, P.Q., 2164. 
Manufacturing—animal foods— 
meat packing plant workers, Hamilton, 155, 
289; Windsor, 156, 289. 
Manufacturing—boots and shoes (leather)— 
shoe factory workers, Richmond, 593, 784, 
980; Vancouver, 2165. 
Manufacturing—fur and leather products— 
fur dressers and dyers, Toronto, 1258, 1616. 
leather goods factory workers, Montreal, 
USi ew L125- 
luggage factory workers, Amherst, 1984. 
Manufacturing—metal products— 
aluminum foundry workers, Etobicoke 






auto re parts foundry workers, Sarnia, 


boiler-and tank factory workers, New West- 
minster, 1258. 

brass products factory workers, Galt, 1258, 
1616, 1774, 1983, 2164. 

can and canning equipment factory workers, 
Toronto and New Toronto, 1618, 1774. 

die casting and electro-plating factory 
workers, Wallaceburg, 1984. 

electrical apparatus factory workers, 
Montreal, 1984; Peterborough, 593: 
Toronto, 981, 1258, 2165; Vancouver, 
1127, 1257, 1616;. 1774, 1983. 

electrical apparatus factory workers 
(welders), Peterborough, 1618. 


INDEX 





Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 


Manufacturing—metal products—Con. 

foundry workers (moulders), Sackville, 
1618. 

hardware factory workers, Peterborough, 
LIZ ye ee ts 

laundry machinery factory workers, To- 
ronto, 1259, 1616, 1774, 1983, 2164. 

metal factory workers, Fort Erie, 1984, 
2164; Galt, 156; Hamilton, 1775. 

motor vehicle factory workers, Oshawa, 155; 
Windsor, 1984, 2165. 

motor vehicle factory workers 
painters), Windsor, 1127. 

plumbing supplies factory workers, London, 
Le 2) i A B16. 

radiator factory workers, Windsor, 1258. 

radiator foundry workers, Plessisville, 155. 

small arms factory workers, Long Branch, 
Ont., 2165. 

steel mill ironworkers and pipefitters, Sault 
Ste. Marie, 1618. 

steel products factory workers, London, 
Toronto and Montreal, 785; Montreal, 
2165; 

structural steel fabricators, Windsor, 1619. 

truck and trailer body factory _workers, 
Brantford, 2165. 

washing machine factory workers, Amherst, 
O8t, 1126, 1257, 1616. 

wire rope and cable factory workere, 
Lachine, 1984, 2164. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous products— 
neon sign factory workers, installers, etc., 
Vancouver, 785, 980, 1126. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood  prod- 

uets— 

basket factory workers, Grimsby, 1984. 

boat factory workers, Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
981. 

furniture factory workers, Chesley, 1258, 
1616; Nicolet, 1618. 

lumber and plywood factory workers, Port 
Alberni, 785. 

lumber mill workers, Kiosk, 1127; Mesachie 


(spray 


Lake, 1127. 

planing mill workers, Campbellton, 1258, 
1616, 1774. 

plywood factory workers, New Westminster, 
Lone O81. 


sawmill workers, Nanaimo, 1618. 

shingle mill workers, New Westminster, 
1618. 

wood cabinet factory workers, Owen Sound, 
981, 1126. 

wood products factory workers, Megantic, 
156, 289; Oakville, 1775, 1983. 


Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, chem- 
icals, ete — 
automotive parts factory workers (asbes- 
tos), Peterborough, 156. 
chemical factory office workers, Windsor, 
1619. 
match factory workers, Mission, 1259, 1617. 
Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
lithographers, London, Hamilton, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Montreal, 155, 289. 
printers, St. John’s, Nfld., 1126, 1257. 
web pressmen, Toronto, 155, 
Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper prod- 
ucts— 


paper box factory workers, Toronto, 785. 
paper products factory workers, Montreal, 
156) 
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Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 


Manufacturing—rubber and its products— 
rubber factory workers, Toronto, 154, 289. 
rubber products factory workers, Drum- 
_ mondville, 156, 289. 
tire factory workers, Kitchener, 1984. 
tire factory workers (curers and builders), 
New Toronto, 1618. 
tire factory workers (wire wrappers), Kit- 

chener, 1258. 

Manufacturing—ship building— 

shipyard workers, Vancouver, 2165. 


Manufacturing—textiles, clothing, etc— 


cotton and rayon underwear factory workers, 
Sherbrooke, 1126, 1257, 1616, 1774, 
1983, 2164. 

cotton factory workers, Welland, 593. 

cotton factory workers (weavers), Muill- 
town, 785. 

hosiery and elothing factory workers, 
Guelph, 593, 784. 

knitting factory workers, St. Jerome, 1618, 
1774, 1988. 

ladies’ dress factory workers, Montreal, 422. 

men’s clothing factory workers, Montreal, 
593, 784. 

men’s work clothing factory workers, Bed- 
ford, 422. 

shirt factory workers, Hamilton, 290; Mon- 
treal, 981. 


sportswear factory workers, Toronto, 593, 
84 


weavers and spinners, Grand’Mere, 2165. 
worsted textile factory workers, Trenton, 
290, 422, 592, 784, 980, 1125, 1257. 

Manufacturing—tobacco and liquors— 
brewery workers, Regina, 155. 
soft drink factory workers, Windsor, 154, 
289. 
Manufacturing—vegetable foods, ete— 
canning factory workers, Chatham, 1258. 
Mining— 
coal miners, Cambria, 592; Canmore, 785; 
Drumheller, 155; Glace Bay, 592; Leth- 
bridge. 2164; Nacmine, 1258; Springhill, 
1618; Svdney Mines, 592. 
firebosses, Bellevue, Blairmore, Cadomin 
Canmore, Coleman, Gregg River, Luscar, 
Alta., 422, 592, 784. 
gold miners and millworkers, South Porcu- 
pine, 1775. 
iron ore miners, Bell Island, Nfld., 422, 1126. 
Service—business and personal— 


beverage room tapmen, waiters and glass 
washers, Calgary, 593, 784. 


cleaners and dyers, Toronto, 2165. 

garage mechanics, greasers, etc., Toronto, 
786, 980. 

hotel employees, Cornwall, 786, 980, 1126, 
1257. 2612 


sanitarium employees, Guelph, 1984. 
waitresses, Victoria, 981, 1126. 
waitresses and dishwashers, Sudbury, 1127, 
1257, L6L7 pie cos 
Service—public administration— 
civic employees, Hamilton, 1776, 1983. 
township employees, York township, 981. 
Service—recreation— 
moving picture projectionists, Calgary, 290. 
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Trade— 
brewery warehouse workers, Windsor, 2165. 
building supplies workers, Victoria, 786, 
980, 1126. 


department store clerks, New Westminster, 
155, 289, 422, 592, 784, 980, 1126, 1257, 
1617. 

grocery store employees, Montreal, 422, 592. 

grocery warehousemen and truck drivers, 
Sault Ste. Marie. 1984, 2164. 

junk yard workers, Vancouver, 786, 980. 

wholesale grocery workers, Calgary, 786, 
980. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—electric 
railways and local bus lines— 
bus drivers, mechanics, etec., St. 
Nfid., 155; 
street railway motormen sand conductors, 
Montreal, 1984. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—electri- 
city and gas— 


electric power production and distribution 


John’s, 


workers, Orillia, 1619; Regina, 1619, 
1774. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—other 


local and highway— 


bus drivers, mechanics, etc., Oshawa, 1775. 
taxi drivers, Sudbury, 785; Toronto, 156. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—steam 
railways— 
non-operating railway workers, hotel em- 
_ Ployees, ete., Canada, 1775. 
switchmen, Viancouver, 1259, 1617. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—telegraph 
and telephone— | 
telephone linemen, cablemen, installers, ete., 
Manitoba, 1259. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—water— 


seamen, Botwood, Nfld., 1127. 
seamen, British Columbia Ports, 1776, 1983. 


Students: 


exchange of student-employees—convention 
signed by five Western Union countries, 
1136. 


Canada— 


problem of “student aid”—recommendations 
of Committee appointed to study, 32. 
campaign to find employment for university 
graduates and undergraduates, 12 
student aid and youth training under C.V.T. 
agreements, 1031 
_B.C.: regulation under 


Hospital 
4 A ct, Paes , 


Insurance 


Study Grants: 


I.L.0. program of fellowships and study 
grants, 318. 


Subversive Control Act (U.S.A.): 


provisions, 1788. 


Sugar Industry: 
Canada— 


numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2025. 
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Sugar Beet Industry: 
Canada— 
farm labour program (1949), 196. 


Sugar Refinery Workers’ Federal Union: 
Canada— 
collective agreement, 689. 


Suits and Coats Industry: 
Canada— 
wage rates, hours and working conditions, 
BOL 


Summer Resorts: 
See Hours of Work. 


Sunday Labour: 
Canada— 
payment for work on Sundays in manufac- 
turing industries in 1949, 1856. 


Sunday Observance: 
Canada— 
recommendation of C.C.C.L., 1834. 
Nfld.: amendment to Garage and Service 
Station (Sunday Closing) Act, 1943, 
2081. 


Superannuation: 
Canada— 
Government contribution to Superannuation 
Fund in 1948-49, 161. 
B.C.: amended provisions of Municipal Super- 
annuation Act, 1061. 


Superior Labour Council: 
See Labour Councils. 


Supervisors: 
US.A— 


Teach Them to Lift—safety pamphlet issued 
by Department of Labour for indus- 
trial supervisors, 18. 

See also Strikes and Lockouts. 


Supervisory Training: 
See Vocational Training. 


Supplementary Benefits: 
See Benefits; Unemployment Insurance. 


Supreme Court of Canada: 


upholds validity of rent control, 294. 

Supreme Court judgment on wartime lease- 
hold regulations, 710. 

amendment to Supreme Court Act abolishes 
appeals to Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, 1914. 

judgment upheld by Privy Council that 
regulation of hours of Empress Hotel 
employees within jurisdiction of B.C. 
legislature—C.P.R. appeal dismissed, 
PATe 


Survivors’ Insurance: 
See Insurance. 


Sweden: 


decline of Communist strength in trade 
unions, 1791. 
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Taft-Hartley Act (U.S.A.): 

validity of non-Communist affidavit required 
of union officers under Act, upheld by 
Supreme Court, 992, 1072. 

National Maritime Union hiring halls ruled 
illegal under Act, 799. 

cost of meals in company-operated dining 
rooms held mandatory bargaining issue 
under Act, 170. 

repeal of Act requested by President 
Truman in Economic ‘Report to Con- 
gress, 303. 

repeal of Act urged at convention of A.F 
of L., 46, 47, 48; Harry S. Truman, 
President of the United States, renews 
pledge to fight for repeal of Act, 48. 

resolution ‘adopted iat convention of A.F. 
of L., 49. 

repeal of Taft-Hartley Act and re-enact- 
ment of amended Wagner Act, urged 
Dy C.1.0., 52, 


Take-Home Pay: 


Canada— 
five-day, forty-hour week without reduc- 
tion in take-home pay, for iall workers— 
resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1804. 
Ont.: resolution adopted by Provincial Fed- 
eration of Iabour (T. and L.C.), 324. 


Taxation: 
Canada— 


Taxation Statistics 1949—annual report of 
Department of National Revenue, 298. 

reply of Prime Minister to legislative pro- 
posals of C.C.C.L. re tax on capital 
profits, 470. 

recommendations of T. and L.C. re income 
tax, sales tax, and union dues, 463. 


Ont.: resolution adopted by Provincial Fed- 
eration of Labour, 324. 

recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.) re hospitalization 


Sask.: 


taxes, 44; recommendation of Provin- 
cial Hxecutive Committee (T. and 
J.C.) re education tax, 46. 

United Kingdom: resolution adopted by 
T.U.C. re removal of purchase tax, 
2037. 


See also Sales Tax. 


Teachers: 


opportunity for Government. action in 
applying principle of equal pay for 


work of equal value, suggested in 
I.L.0. report, 188. 
Canada— 
formation of world-wide teachers’ organiza- 
tion, 1630. 


report of D.B. of S—salary rates, number 
of teachers, proportion of men and 
women teachers, and proportion of 
teachers university graduates, in 1948, 
795. 

vocational teacher training under C.V.T., 
1033. 


Ont.: persons under Teaching Profession Act 
(1944) excepted from application of 
Hours of Work and Vacations With 
Pay Act, 1701. 

bargaining rights restored to teachers’ 
union, 1787; recommendation of 
C.C.C.L., re freedom of association, 477. 


Que.: 
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Technical Aid: 

U.N. program of Technical Aid to Under- 
developed Countries, 312—Canadian 
participation in program, 314, 316; 
I.L.0. and Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram, 315; Technical Assistance Con- 
ference, 316. 

appointment of Dr. Hugh L. Keenleyside as 
Director-General of U.N. Technical 
Assistance Administration, 1782. 

technical assistance for underdeveloped 
countries—resolution adopted by I.L.0. 
Metal Trades Committee, 321. 

participation of I.L.0. in U.N. Technical 
Aid program for economic development 
of underdeveloped areas, 2046. 

recommendations of I.L.0. Governing Body 
at 112th session, 1657. 

Canada’s contribution to technical aid pro- 
grams, 1133. 


Technical Personnel: 
Canada— 
report of supervisor of technical training, 
at meeting of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, 32. 
reports of Bureau of Technical Personnel— 
supply and demand for engineers, 299, 
downward trend in university enrol- 
ments for 1950-51, 1780. 
India: establishment of technical and voca- 
tional training scheme for adult civil- 
lans, 2006. 


Technicians: 
B.C.— 
regulation under Hospital Insurance Act re 
professional technicians, 225. 


Teen-Age: 
See Youth Employment and Training. 


Telegraph Systems: 
Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2027. 


Telephone: 
Canada 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 

2027. 





Television: 
resolution concerning performers’ rights 
adopted by I.L.0. Advisory Committee 
on Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers, 57. 
Canadia— 
recommendations submitted to Royal Com- 
mission on National Development in 
the Arts, Letters and Sciences, by cer- 
tain labour bodies, 1003. 


Termination of Employment: 
See Employment. 


Textile Industry: 
re meeting of I.L.0. industrial committee, 
1657. 
Canada— 
analysis of collective agreements in primary 
textile industry—coverage of collective: 
bargaining agreements, 620; wunion- 
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Textile Industry—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


management relationships, 621; work- 
ing conditions, 623; administration of 
agreements, 630; examples of clauses 
found in collective bargaining agree- 
ments, 631-36. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 2025. 

wages, hours and working conditions in the 
primary textiles industry (1949), 719- 
39—cotton yarn and cloth, 724; woollen 
yarn and cloth, 726; knitting, 728; 
rayon yarn and fabric, 730. 

United Kingdom: increased labour force in 

textile industries in 1949, 1997. 


Textile Workers’ Union of America: 
Canada— 
membership in 
619. 
re organization of unemployed, 163. 
agreements, 341, 868. 
US.A.: re A.F. of L—C.1.O. unity, 1632. 


primary textile industry, 


Textiles: 
See also Cotton Mills. 


Theatres: 
Sask.— 


inspections under Theatres and Cinemato- 
graphs Act in 1949, 1710. 


Thompson, R. F., Director, Canadian Voca- 
tional Training, Department of 
Labour: 


reports to meeting of Canadian Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 30, 1030. 


Timber: 
US.A— 
resolution adopted by C.I.0., 52. 


Timber Scalers: 
N.S— 
amendment to Scalers’ Act re licensing of 
workers, 2087. 


Time-Loss: 

I.L.0. study on comparative statistics for 
time lost through strikes and lockouts 
in various countries during war and 
post-war years, 15. 

Canada— 

number of working days lost through strikes 
and lockouts in 1949, 1946-1949 and 
1939-1949, 480. 


time-loss through strikes in 1949, 1707. 


time-loss through strikes in 1949— 
annual report of Department of Labour, 
1708-9. 


Australia: time-loss through 
putes in 1949, 2005-6. 


N.B.: 
Sask.: 


industrial dis- 


Tobacco: 
Canada— 


numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2025. 


INDEX 


Tobin, Hon. M. J., United States Secretary 
of Labour: 
extracts from address at 68th annual con- 


vention of A.F. of L., 48; at convention 
of C.1.0., 50-51. 


Tourists: 

Nfld. 

Tourist Establishments Act (1950), 2080, 
2092. 





Trade: 
Canada— 

amendment to Combines Investigation Act, 
1915. 

eee, foreign commodity trade in 1949, 
Ole 

commodity trade with the United Kingdom, 
U.S.A. and other countries, as reported 
by D.B. of S., 793. 

domestic exports to the United States and 
other countries (1949-50), 376. 

numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2027. 

trade union membership (1949), 1636. 

number of labour-management production 
committees as at September 30, 1949, 
SPACE, 

Expand With Canada and Canadian In- 
dustrial Development Manual—pampbh- 
lets on services to industries issued by 
ae of Trade and Commerce, 
96. 

protection of Canadian industry requested 
by C.C.C.L., 468; reply of Prime 
Minister, 469. 

resolution of C.C. of L., 637; remarks of 
Prime Minister, 640. 

See also Foreign Trade; monthly summaries 
of current labour conditions. 


Trade and Commerce, Department of: 
issues reports on Private and Public Invest- 
ment in Canada: Outlook, 1950 and 
Supply of Building Materials in Canada, 
807-8; pamphlets on services to indus- 
tries—Haepand With Canada and Cana- 
ssa Industrial Development Manual, 
96. 


Trade Disputes: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Trade Schools: 
B.C.— 
regulations under Trade-Schools Regulation 
Act governing barbering and_hair- 
dressing schools, 526. 


Trade Secretariats: 
See International Trade Secretariats. 


Trade Union Membership: 
Canada— 

union membership (1949), 1634-36—classi- 
fied by affiliation, 1635; by industrial 
groups, 1636. 

C.C.C.L., membership as reported at 29th 
annual convention, 1830, 1831. 

chart showing number of workers covered 
by collective agreements compared with 
union membership, and number of 
workers involved in strikes (1946- 
1949), 2024. 
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Trade Union Membership—Con. Trade Unions—Con. 


Canada-—Con. 


union membership provisions of meat pack- 
ing agreements, 2020. 

organization of primary textile industry, 
619. 

compulsory membership provisions of col- 
lective agreements in primary textile 
industry, 621, 632. 

B.C.: total membership of employees’ organ- 
izations in 1948, 330; Court dismisses 
appeal against judgment awarding 
damages for wrongful expulsion from 
union membership, 1704, 1705. 

Sask.: union membership in 1949—annual 
report of Department of Labour, 1709. 

Australia: membership in 1939, 1947 and 
1948, 799, 2005-6. 

United Kingdom: membership in 1948 as 
reported by Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, 300. 

India: membership of registered trade unions 
as at March 31, 1948, 18. 

Netherlands: statistics re, 993. 

U.S.A.: paid-up membership of A.F. of ly, 
as at August 31, 1949, 49; membership 
drive by A.F. of L. to commemorate 
100th birthday of Samuel Gompers, 
founder of the A.F. of L., 49. 


Trade Unions: 


Canadian Seamen’s Union expelled by 
International Transport Workers’ Fed- 
eration at convention in Stuttgart, 
Germany, 1790. 

International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers chartered by 
C.I.O. and accepted by C.C. of L., 8. 

proceedings of conference of the Council of 
Profit-Sharing Industries, 1995. 

affiliation of U.A.W., U.S.W. and I.AM. 


with Int ional Metalworkers’ Fed- 
eration { 304-5.) 


Trade Unions and Productivity—report of 
visit of British trade unionists to study 
American productivity, 1998. 

labour officers from India to train in 
United Kingdom, 799. 


International Confederation of Free Trade 

Unions— 

establishment and constitution, 8. 

proceedings of first free World Labour 
Congress, 172. 

accorded consultative status with I.L.O., 
668. 

re admission of Christian trade unions 
to membership, 175. 

executive meeting in Brussels, 1136, 1996; 
Canadian delegation, 1137. 

plans world conference for white collar 
workers, 2007. 

training college for Asian trade unionists 
planned, 615. 

publication of monthly journal, Free 
Labour World, 1791. 


International Labour Organization— 


proceedings of Commonwealth Trade 
Union Conference held during 33rd 
session of International Labour Con- 
ference, 1134. 

International Commission on Trade Union 
Rights—establishment authorized by 
I.L.0. as international fact-finding and 
conciliation commission on freedom of 
association, 317, 666. 

report on co-operation between public 
authorities and employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, 499, 

report on freedom of association and con- 
ditions of work in Venezuela, 1247. 


World Federation of Trade Unions— 
report of Executive Council of A.F, of re 
47 


withdrawal of Colombia, Finland, Israel 
and Australia, 1137. 
Canada— 

legislative jurisdiction re I.L.0. Conven- 
tion (No. 98) concerning the applica- 
tion of the principles of the right to 
organize and to bargain collectively, 
1658. 

railway strike of 1950, 1638-54; text of The 
Maintenance of Railway Operation Act, 
1653; appointment of Industrial In- 
quiry Commissioner, 1642; report of 
Commissioner, 1643; companies affected 
and their subsidiaries, 1654: unions 
involved, 1654. 

trade umion membership (1949), 1634-36— 
classified by affiliation, 1635; by indus- 
trial groups, 1636. 

unemployment in trade unions as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, 373; March 31, 1950, 929; 
June 30, 1950, 1936. 

unemployment in trade unions in 1949, 553. 

statistics re unemployment in trade unions, 
396, 953, 1959. 

legal decisions in union expulsion case 
(Myron Kuzych), 219, 896, 1704, 1705, 
1786, 1822. 


numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1949, by industry, with 
comparable figures for 1946 and 1948, 
2023. 


collective bargaining contracts in meat 
packing industry, 2008-22. 

organized workers in primary textile 
industry, 619, 632. 

unionization in pulp and paper industry, 
812-13. 

trade union affiliations of labour-manage- 
ment production committees, 323, 986. 


60th anniversary of Vancouver and New 
Westminster District Trades and 
Labour Council, 164. 


organization of National Trade Union Film 
Committee, 1628, 


proceedings of conference of the Council 
of Profit-Sharing Industries, 1995. 

Government action on unemployment re- 
quested by C.C. of L. and T. and L.C. 
in joint letter to Prime Minister and 
Cabinet—text of factual statement re 
employment and unemployment issued 
by Minister of Labour, 160. 

Dominion legislative proposals of labour 
organizations; C.C.C.L., 466; C.C. of L., 
O37s) Re. bU1642 1 anders... 460, 
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Trade Unions—Con. 


Provincial legislative proposals of labour 
organizations; British Columbia Execu- 
tive (T. and L.C.), 470; Manitoba 
(C.C. of L. unions), 471; Manitoba 
Executive Committee (T. and L.C.), 
472, 644; New Brunswick Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.), 645; New- 
foundland Federation of Labour, 646; 
Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.), 647; Nova Scotia Provin- 
cial. Executive (T. and L.C.), 648; 
Ontario Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.), 649; Ontario Provincial Fed- 
eration (T. and L.C.), 649; Quebec 
(C.C.C.L.), 476; Quebec Provincial 
Hederatron of Labour (T: and .C.), 
474. 


Annual conventions of labour organizations: 
Mesand. 17.0, lives Cur Obmiie LoOn: 
C.C.C.L., 1824; Ontario Provineral 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
323; Quebec Provincial Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 1663. 

labour backs U.N. stand in Korea—text of 
joint statement issued by T. and L.C. 
and 3 O.Craot aloe G25: 

incorporation of Bill of Rights into Cana- 
dian Constitution requested by C.C. 
of L. and T. and L.C. in briefs sub- 
‘mitted to Senate Committee on Human 
Rights ‘and Fundamental Freedoms, 
1004-5, 1006, 1007-8. 

Labour Committee for Racial Tolerance— 
proceedings of conference endorsed by 
racial tolerance committee of T. and 
L.G. and C.C. of L.,.794. 

text of letter to Prime Minister from C.C. 
of L. and T. and L.C. re amendments 
to B.N.A. Act, 1991. 

report of Executive Bureau at convention 


of #@,0.C G5 1828, 


Canadian Congress of Labour— 


re organization of union for unemployed, 
163. 
functions of union, National Federation 
of Unemployed Workers, 794. 
report of Convention Committee on 
Organization, 1822. 
number of labour-management production 
committees by union affiliation, 323, 
986. 
number of affiliated unions 
paper industry, 812. 


affiliation of Canadian locals of new C.I.O. 
International Union of Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers, 8-9. 
grants U.S.W.A. jurisdiction formerly 
held by I.U.M.M.S.W. in mining and 
smelting industry, 163. 


I.U.E.R.M.W. chartered by 
accepted by C.C. of L., 8 


Trades and Labour Congress of COanada— 


history of the T and L.C. and the Labour 
Movement in Canada, written by the 
a eanwelsG,, see ides. 

members accused of Communist activity 
expelled by labour bodies (T. and 
TACs) hse 


provisions of Bill to amend Labour 
Act, 530-31; amended provisions of Act, 
2083; Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.)—provincial legislative proposals, 
326; convention of Federation of 
Labour, 197. 


in pulp and 


Cri): 


and 


BO 


Man.: 


NSD 


Nfld.: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


Trade Unions—Con. 


legal decisions in union expulsion case 
(Myron Kuzych), 219, 896, 1704, 1705, 
1786, 1822; legislative proposals of 
British Columbia Executive (T. and 
L.C.), 470; picketing of ss. Seaboard 
Star by C.S.U. members held illegal— 
application to dissolve injunction dis- 
missed, 221; Court interprets union’s 
picketing rights under Trade-unions 
Act, 2093; suggested amendments to 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act presented to Minister of Labour by 
Provincial Executive (T .and I.C.), 
327; 60th anniversary of Vancouver, 
New Westminster and District Trades 
and Labour Council, 164. 

amended provisions of Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 1568; legislative proposals 
of Winnipeg Labour Council, Brandon 
Labour Council, and C.C. of L., 471; 
recommendations and legislative pro- 
posals of Executive Committee (T. and 
L.C.), 472, 644; amendment to Labour 
Relations Code re policemen, recom- 
mended by C.C. of L. unions, 471. 


amendment to Labour Relations Act 
urged by Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 645; other legislative pro- 
posals, 645. 

provisions of Trade Union Act (1950), 
2075; formation of three new unions 
of aviation employees, retail clerks and 
electrical workers, 165; Newfoundland 
Federation of Labour—provincial legis- 
lative proposals, 646; submits brief to 
Royal Commission on Cost of Jiving, 
647; requests changes in Trade Union 
Act, 646. 


: amendments to Trade Union Act, 2097; 


number of applications under ‘Trade 
Union Act received by Labour Rela- 
tions Board in 1949, 2097; annual 
report of Labour Relations Board 
(1948), 333; legislative proposals of 
Provincial Executive (T. and L.C.), 
648; legislative proposals of Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.), 647. 
provisions of proposed Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 528; Stewards’ Handbook 
on Labour Legislation issued by Ontario 
Federation of Labour, 1630; Ontario 
Provineial Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.)—fourth annual convention, 
323, legislative proposals, 649; Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.)—legislative 
proposals, 649. 

provincial legislative proposals. of 
C.C.C.L., 476; Provincial Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.)—legislative pro- 
posals, 474, annual convention, 1663, 
recruiting drive among non-unionized 
labour, 1665, recommendations concern- 
ing fire departments, 475; non-discrim- 
ination provisions of Labour Relations 
Act held to apply to school commis- 
sions, 2096; bargaining rights restored 
to teachers’ union, 1787; union’s right 
to negotiate under Collective Agree- 
ment Act, 1630; School for Workers 
opened in Montreal, 1997; provisions 
of Act Respecting Public Order re fire- 
men’s and policemen’s unions, 1696; 
right of association, co-operative insti- 
tutions—extracts from pastoral letter 
issued by Roman Catholic Episcopate, 
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Trade Unions—Con. 


Que.—Con. 
654; support of C.C.C.L. urged by 
Roman Catholic Bishops in Pastoral 


Sask.: 


Australia: unemployment 


Letter on Labour, 499. 
activities of Labour Relations Board 
in 1949—annual report of Department 
of Labour, 1708-9; amended regulations 
under Trade Union 


Act, governing 
Labour Relations Board, 886; Court 
finds that Labour Relations Board 


failed to take proper steps to deter- 
mine majority support of union seeking 
certification—Board order quashed, 
706; amended regulations under Act re 


collective agreements and_ collective 
bargaining, 886-87; Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.)—legislative pro- 
posals, 48, requests prohibition of 


injunctions in industrial disputes, 43; 
Provincial Executive Committee (T. 
and L.C.)—legislative proposals, 44, 
requests amendments to Trade Union 
Act, 44. 

in trade unions 
(1939, 1949 and 1950), 2005-6; re Aus- 
tralian Workers’ Union, 1141. 


United Kingdom: J'rade Unions and Produc- 


Asia: 


India: 


France: forming 


Japan 


tivity—report of visit of British trade 
unionists to study American produc- 
tivity, 1998; function of management 
associations sponsored by British Insti- 
tute of Management, 1997; joint con- 
sultation in industry enters new stage 
of development, 612; British Trudes 
Union Congress—eighty-second annual 
meeting, 2035, special conference of 
trade union executives endorses wage 
stabilization policy by small majority, 
301, appeals to affiliates to postpone 
wage claims, 16, bans communists as 
trades council delegates, 431, aid for 
Commonwealth and colonial unions, 
2000, resolution ‘adopted re _ financial 
structure of, 2038. 
formation of Asian 
Labour, 18. 

number of registered trade 
(with membership) as at March 31, 
1948, 18; practical aid program of 
British Trades Union Congress, 2000. 
of collective agreements 
under Government supervision—study 
prepared by French Information Ser- 
vice, 36. 

: amended provisions of Trade Union 
Act encourage free collective bargain- 
ing, 441. 


Federation of 


unions 


Pakistan: practical aid program of British 


Puerto Rico: affiliation 


Sweden: 


Lis A: 


Trades Union Congress, 2000. 


of General Confed- 
eration of Workers of Puerto Rico with 
CaO. 300; 


decline of Communist strength 
Swedish trade unions, 1791. 


: analysis of collective agreements in 
force in 1949, 1789; causes of indus- 
trial peace under collective bargaining 
—studies of plants having satisfactory 
labour-management relations, issued by 
National Planning Association, 306, 
438, 2045; validity of non-Communist 
affidavit required of union officers 
under Taft-Hartley Act, upheld by 
Supreme Court, 992; National Mari- 
time Union hiring halls ruled illegal 
under Taft-Hartley Act, 799: attempts 


in 
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Trade Unions—Con. 


U.S.A 


See 
Trades: 


—Con. 


by A.F. of L. and C.I.O. to achieve 
labour unity, 436, 614; proceedings of 
conference of the Council of Profit- 
Sharing Industries, 1995; settlement of 
coal strike—provisions of agreement 
reached between U.M.W.A. and _ soft 
coal operators, 437; U.M.W. union not 
guilty of contempt charges. Govern- 
ment’s contention that union did not 
take appropriate action to stop strike 
held unproved, 708; foreman’s duty to 
plant held paramount to own interest— 
decision of trial examiner of N.W.L.B. 
re striking supervisors and guards at 
coke plant (U.S.W.A.), 2003; closing 


of women’s trade union league in 
Washington, 1789; administration of 
employee recreation programs, 1660; 


‘“no-raiding” agreement between Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and 
United Automobile Workers{ 436;) local 
of International Association df Mach- 
inists advertise in radio and press to 
sell company’s products, 170; Job Modi- 
fications under Collective Bargaining— 
experience of companies and unions in 
handling job modifications made neces- 
sary by changes in production methods, 
798; union radio stations to broadcast 
Kaiser-Frazer programs, 170; Trade 
Unions and Productivity—report of 
visit of British trade unionists to 
study American productivity, 1998; 
pension plan for bricklayers in New 
York City, 798; American Federation 
of Labour—sixty-eighth annual conven- 
tion, 46, sixty-ninth annual convention. 
2038, seeks formation of community 
full employment committees, 615; Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations— 
eleventh annual convention, 49, expels 
four unions as Communist-dominated, 
438, expels International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union and 
Marine Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union. 
for Communist activity, 1788, I.U.E.- 
R.M.W. chartered by OC.1.0. and 
accepted by C.C. of 8, The O.1.0—— 
What it is and what it does—pamphlet 
explains government and finances of 
unions, 17. 

also Legal Decisions; various subject 
headings. 


Canada— 


training service tradesmen 


CV 


under 
agreements, 1031. 


occupational monographs issued by Depart- 


Man.: 


Que.: 


See 


ment of Labour—Sheet Metal Worker. 
610; Electrician, 792. 

revised regualtions under Apprentice- 
ship Act, governing automobile repair 
and internal combustion engine mech- 
anics’ trades, 527. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L. re trade 
qualification cards, 478. 

also Carpentry; Metal Trades. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
proceedings of 65th annual convention, 1793. 
Dominion legislative program, 460. 
annual conventions—Alberta Federation of 


Labour, 197; Ontario Provincial Fed- 
eration of Labour, 323; Quebec Federa- 
tion of Labour, 1663. 
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Trades and Labour Congress—Con. 

provincial legislative proposals of Alberta 
Federation of Labour, 326; British 
Columbia Executive Committee, 470; 
Manitoba Executive Committee, 472, 
644; Newfoundland Federation ot 
Labour, 646; Nova Scotia Provincial 
Executive, 648; Ontario Federation, 
649; Quebec Provincial Federation of 
Labour, 474; Saskatchewan Federation 
of Labour, 44. 

history of, 14, 1133. 

trade union membership, 1634-35—affiliation 
of union members in Canada in 1948 
and 1949, 1635. 

labour backs U.N. stand in Korea—text of 
joint statement issued by T. and L.C. 
and C.C. of L., 1625. 


urges reimposition of price controls, 1628. 

old age security—summary of brief sub- 
mitted to Joint Committee of the 
Senate and the House of Commons on 
Old Age Security, 1011. 

brief submitted to Senate Committee on 
Human Rights and Fundamental Free- 
doms, 1004, 1006. 

recommendations submitted to Royal Com- 
mission on National Development in 
the Arts, Letters and Sciences, 1000. 

requests Government action on unemploy- 
ment—text of letter to Prime Minister 
and Cabinet, 160. 

participation in formation of I.C.F.T.U.— 
delegation, 173; representation on 
working committees, 174; remarks of 
Percy R. Bengough, President, 174, 177. 

representation at Conference convened in 
London, England, to establish I.C.F.T.U. 
Som 


representation at Executive meeting of 
I.C.F.T.U. in Brussels, Belgium, 1996. 

racial tolerance committee endorses confer- 
ence held by Labour Committee for 
Racial Tolerance, 794. 

labour-management production committees 
affiliated with T. and L.C., 323, 986. 

number of affiliated unions in pulp and 
paper industry, 812. 

text of letter to Prime Minister from T. 
and L.C. and C.C. of L. re amendments 
to B.N.A. Act, 1991. 


extracts from President’s Labour Day mes- 
sage, 1553; from New Year’s message, 7. 

fraternal message of delegate to conven- 
pen of British Trades Union Congress, 
037. 

address of fraternal delegate to convention 
of A.F. of L., 48, 2039. 


suggested amendments to Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, pre- 
sented to Minister of Labour, British 
Columbia, by Provincial Executive Cae 
and L.C.), 327. 

amendments to Workmen’s Compensation 
Act recommended by Ontario Provincial 
Federation of Labour in brief presented 
before Inquiry Commissioner, 325, 

members accused of Communist activity 
expelled by Toronto District Labour 
Couneil (T.“and, L:C.), 1781. 

recommendations contained in brief pre- 
sented to Workmen’s Compensation 
Board by Saskatchewan Trades and 
Labour Councils, 42. 


See also various subject headings. 


Trades Union Congress: 
See British Trades Union Congress. 


Tradesmen: 
Canada— 
tradesmen employed on farms—provisions 
of unemployment insurance coverage 
regulations, 230. 


Tradesmen’s Qualifications: 
Sask.— 
amendment to Dominion-Provincial Ap- 
prenticeship Agreement, 1709-10; provi- 
sions of Apprenticeship and Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act, 888. 


Training: 

resolution concerning vocational training 
and promotion adopted by I.L.0. Metal 
Trades Committee, 320-21. 

training program of international Bank of 
Reconstruction and Development, 311. 

recommendations contained in report on 
visit of British trade unionists to study 
American productivity, 1998. 

labour officers from India to train in United 
Kingdom, 799. 


Canada— 
vocational training of veterans, service 
tradesmen, apprentices, unemployed 


workers, youth, students, prisoners, and 
nurses’ aides, 1031, 1032. 

Sask.: amendment to Dominion-Provincial 
Apprenticeship Agreement re trades- 
men’s qualifications, 1709-10. 

India: I.L.0. - “training within 
scheme, 1633. 

United Kingdom: recommendations contained 
in report on visit of British trade 
unionists to study American produc- 
tivity, 1998. 

U.S.A.: Teach Them to Lift—safety pamphlet 
issued by Department of Labour for 
use of supervisors and foremen in train- 
ing workers, 18; recommendations con- 
tained in report on visit of British 
trade unionists to study American pro- 
ductivity, 1998. 


See also Military 
Training. 


industry” 


Training; Vocational 


Trans-Canada Highway: 


recommendation of R.T.B. re railway-high- 
way crossings, 643. 


Transferred Workers: 
See Labour Transference. 


Transport: 
re meeting of I.L.O. industrial committee 
on inland transport, 1657. 
United Kingdom: resolution adopted by 
T.U.C. re financial structure of, 2038. 


Transport, Department of: 


orders under Rearrangement and Transfer 
of Duties Act, 1919. 

workmen’s compensation payments in 1948- 
49, 161. 

administration of Government Employees’ 
Compensation Act and Merchant Sea- 
men Compensation Act transferred to 
Department of Labour, 429, 1919. 
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Transport and Other Workers’ Union: 


Canada— 
re industrial disputes in Newfoundland, 
164. 
Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 


Helpers’ Union: 
certification proceedings, 675. 


Transportation: 
Canada— 
uae of wage rates (1948-1950), 
1780 
increase in wage rates in 1949, 790. 
trade union membership (1949), 1636. 
number of labour-management production 


committees as at September 30, 1949, | 


Ge: 
recommendation of R.T.B. re national policy, 
642. 
Alta.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 326. 
Nfld.: re bus drivers’ industrial dispute, 164. 


Transportation and Communication: 
Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2020: 


Trapping: 
Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2025. 


Trucking: 
See Cartage and Trucking. 


Truman, Harry S., President of the United 
States: 


on economic preparedness measures, 1661. 

State of the Union and Economic Reports 
to Congress, 302. 

specific objections to enactment of Sub- 
versive Control Act, 1788. 

appoints five-man commission to study con- 
ditions among migratory workers, 1139. 

on strike of soft coal operators, 437. 

extracts from address at National Confer- 
ence on Ageing, 1790. 

on “National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week”, 1789. 

remarks at Conference on 
Safety, 1788. 

signs Displaced Persons Bill providing in- 
creased quota of displaced persons, 1138. 

renews pledge to fight for repeal of Taft- 
Hartley Act in message to 68th annual 
convention of A.F. of L., 48. 

message to 69th annual convention of A.F. 
of L., 2039. 

extracts from message to convention of 
C102 50: 


Industrial 


Tuberculosis: 
Ont.— 
re expansion of silicosis and TB X-ray 
services for industrial workers, 610. 
United Kingdom: welfare writer urges part- 


time work for tuberculosis during 
period of rehabilitation, 167. 


See also Diseases, Industrial. 


Turn-over: 


See Labour Turn-over. 


Underdeveloped Countries: 
Canada— 

Canada’s contribution to technical aid pro- 
grams, 314, 316, 1133. 

U.N. program of Technical Aid to Under- 
developed Countries, 312—Canadian 
participation in program, 314, 316; 
I.L.0. and Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram, 315; Technical Assistance Con- 
ference, 316. 

participation of I.L.0. in U.N. Technical 
Aid program for economic development 
of underdeveloped areas, 2046. 

problem of raising living standards in less 
developed countries—summary of an- 
nual report of Director-General of 
LEOF 665, 

Action Against Unemployment—I.L.0O. sur- 
vey of world unemployment conditions 
and proposed program to avoid depres- 
sion, 1148. 

technical assistance for underdeveloped 
countries—resolution adopted by I.L.0. 
Metal Trades Committee, 321. 

report on “general economic survey” by 
ae ak es Committee of I.C.F.T.U., 
79. 


Undertaking Establishments: 
Canada— 


numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
OQ 


Unemployables: 
See Handicapped Workers. 


Unemployment: 


Action Against Unemployment—I.L.0. sur- 
vey of world unemployment conditions 
and proposed program to avoid depres- 
sion, 1148. 

report of Committee of the Conference at 
thirty-third session of the I.L.0., 1157. 

international full employment program 
adopted by United Nations Economic 
and Social Council, 1874. 

Canada— 


unemployment in trade unions as_ at 
December 31, 1949, 373; as at March 31, 
1950, 929; as at June 30, 1950, 1936. 

statistics re unemployment in trade unions, 
396, 953, 1959. 

unemployment in trade unions in 1949, 553. 

Government policy in regard to employment 
problems—statement of Minister of 
Finance, 609. 

Government action on unemployment re- 
quested by C.C. of L. and T. and L.C., 
in joint letter to Prime Minister and 
Cabinet—text of factual statement re 
employment and unemployment, issued 
by Minister of Labour, 160. 

functions of National Federation of Unem- 
ployed Workers—C.C. of L. union, 163, 
794. 

benefit payable while on relief—provision 


of unemployment insurance benefit 
regulation, 231. : an 
Merchant Seamen Vocational Training 


Order providing training for certain 
unemployed merchant seamen, 354. 
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Unemployment—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


problems of unemployables—report of sub- 
committee at meeting of N.E.C., 35; 
requests study of seasonal unémploy- 
ment, 791. 

training unemployed workers under C.V.T. 
agreements, 31, 1031, 1888. 

seasonal unemployment on farms discussed 
at Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
Conference, 194, 195. 

C.C.C.£—Dominion legislative proposals, 
467; reply of Prime Minister, 469. 

C.C. of IL.—organization of union for un- 
employed, 163, 794; legislative pro- 
posals, 638, remarks of Prime Minister, 
640. 

T. and L.C—problem of unemployment 
stressed in Dominion legislative pro- 
gram, 460; reply of Prime Minister, 
464; other recommendation, 1805. 


Man.: seasonal study of unemployment rec- 


ommended by C.C. of L. unions, 472; 
recommendation of Executive Com- 
mittee (T. and L.C.) re pensions, 473; 
urges public works projects to relieve 
unemployment, 645. 


N.B.: early and effective action to provide 


employment urged by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 646. 


N.S.: unemployment in 1948—annual report 


of Department of Labour, 332; rec- 
ommendations of Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.) to alleviate unemployment, 
647. 


Ont.: public work projects to relieve unem- 


ployment urged by Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 649; recommenda- 
tions of Provincial Federation (T. and 
1:0.) 3245650: 


Que.: annual brief of C.C.C.L. presented to 


provincial government, 477; legislative 
proposals of Provincial Federation of 
Labour Tv andvliC3 474: 


Australia: Quarterly Summary of Australian 


Statistics, 2005-6. 


United Kingdom: unemployment benefit and 


National Assistance grants paid in 


1949, 1997. 


Italy: revised legislation designed to benefit 


unemployed—public employment offices, 
vocational and apprentice training, and 
unemployment insurance benefits, 171. 


U.S.A.: number of persons exhausting right 


to unemployment benefits, 167; progress 
report on federal aid to depressed 
industrial areas, 167; federal state aid 
to low-income-families and unemployed, 
990; unemployment among teen-aged 
(1947-49), 309; report of Executive 
Council at annual convention of A.F. 
of L., 47; formation of community full 
employment committees sought by A.F. 
of L., 615; Lay-off Policies and Prac- 
tices—study published by Princeton 
University Industrial Relations Section, 
2005. 

See also Full Employment; monthly sum- 
maries of current labour conditions. 


Unemployment Insurance: 
Canada— 


monthly reports on unemployment insurance 
statistics, 90, 231, 358, 537, 717, 903, 
LOF8 59.1195, 9071291926 52103: 





Unemployment Insurance—Oon. 
Canada—Con. 


tabular reports, 139-41, 274-76, 406, 576, 
768, 963, 1109, 1240, 1600, 1757, 1967, 
PRA 

selected decisions of umpire under Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 88, 228, 356, 
O34, (712) 9898; 107o, 19a 15728 1711, 
1924, 2101. 

benefits of Unemployment Insurance Act 
extended to members of special Cana- 


dian forces on active service, 1624, 
1919. 
ninth annual report of U.I.C. (1949-50), 


1927; eighth annual report, 13. 

scope of unemployment insurance to be 
widened—extracts from Throne Speech 
at opening of Twenty-first Parliament, 
294. 

prosecutions for violations of the Act may 
be commenced at any time within one 
year of the day the Commission has 
sufficient evidence to warrant proceed- 
ings, 2093. 

relation of Act to old age security—brief 
submitted by Deputy Minister of 
Labour to Joint Committee on Old Age 
Security, 987. 

extension of benefits to farm workers advo- 
cated by Deputy Minister of Labour 
in address before Dominion-Provincial 
Agricultural Conference, 9. 

annual summary of Decisions of Umpire 
under Unemployment Insurance Act, 
qplie?. 

appeals to Umpire—annual report of U.I.C. 
(1949-50), 1929. 

meetings of N.E.C., 34, 2104. 

appointment of new members of Unemploy- 
a Insurance Advisory Committee, 
92. 

policy of U.I.C. against employment discrim- 
ination, 1637. 

total insured population as at November 20, 


1948, 14. 
casual stevedoring in Northwest Territories 
excepted employment under special 


order of U.IL.C., 1629. 
Hiring and Separation Rates in Certain 
Industries—report issued by D.B. of Ss. 


1996. 
Regulations and Amendments— 
supplementary benefits: contribution 


rates: changes in eligibility; regular 
benefits; non-compensable day rule, 
waiting days, and permissible earnings; 
increased coverage, regulations re mar- 
ried women; other changes, 1916-17. 

payment of supplementary benefit during 
winter months; contribution rates; 
changes in coverage; changes in con- 
tribution and benefit rates; earnings 
while drawing benefit; non-compensable 
days; persons under 16 years of age, 
contributions required for benefit: mar- 
ried women; Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee, 532-34, 

ceiling on insurability for salaried em- 
ployees raised from $3,120 to $4,800 a 
year by amendment to Act, 791-92. 


Regulations (1949)—revised converage, 
contribution and benefit regulations, 
230-31. 


changes in regulations governing cover- 
age, contributions, benefit and employ- 
ments; 791,/1077. - 
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Unemployment Insurance—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


regulations governing claims of married 
women, 1988. 

amendments to Act reviewed in annual 
report of U.I.C. (1949-50), 1927. 

Supplementary Benefit— 

how the program worked in 1950, how it 
will work in 1951, 2031. 

first month of operation, 790. 

new section added to Act, 1916. 

seasonal regulations during supplementary 
benefit periods—provisions of amended 
regulations under Act, 716. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund— 
annual report on financial condition of, 
Lgl). 
government contribution to Fund and 
administration cost of U.I.C. in 1948- 
49—statement on Federal Government 
expenditures on social services, 161. 
balance as at March 31, 1949—annual 
report of U.I.C. (1949-50), 1927. 
Seasonal Workers— 
amended regulations concerning, 716, 1989. 
seasonal regulations—annual report of 
U.I.C. (1949-50), 1927. 
C.C.C.L.—recommendations, 1834. 
C.C. of L— 
legislative recommendations, 639; remarks 
of Prime Minister, 640; of Minister of 
Labour, 641. 
recommends amendments to Act, 1821. 


K.T.B— 


seeks clarification of recent amendments 
to Act, 643. 


toned: LC 


recommendations, 462; remarks of Prime 
Minister, 464. 


recommendation re payment of overtime 
to employees of U.I.C., 462. 


other recommendations, 1806. 


Alta.: recommendation of Federation cf 
Labour (T. and L.C.) re temporary 
employees in provincial civil service, 
326. 

Nfld.: annual report of U.I.C., 1929. 


Que.: prosecutions for violations of the Act 
may be commenced at any time within 
one year of the day the Commission 
has sufficient. evidence to warrant pro- 
ceedings, 2093; resolution adopted by 
Provincial Federation of Labour, 1665. 

Sask.: recommendation of Federation of 


Dabours (0.0, of Lin). ,44. 


Italy: increased unemployment benefits-—re- 
vised legislation designed to benefit un- 
employed, 171; farm workers included 
under extended coverage, 441. 


U.S.A.: number of government employees 
covered by unemployment insurance, 
990; amended provisions of Social 
Security Act re federal government 


contributions to unemployment insur- 
ance funds, 2004-5. 

See also monthly summaries 
labour statistics. 


of current 


Unfair Labour Practices: 


Canada— 
recommendation of C.C, 
workers, 1823. 


of leeore older 


xelll 





Unfair Labour Practices—Con. 


Ont.: provisions of Labour Relations Act 
(1950), 1693; activities of Conciliation 
Branch, Department of Labour (1949) 
ye discrimination and unfair labour 
practices, 2100. 

Sask.: legal decision re, 2094; 
Labour’ Relations 
annual report of 
Labour, 1708-9. 


activities of 
Beards im) T04G—— 
Department of 


Union Affiliates: 
Canada— 
number of labour-management production 
committees by union affiliation, 323. 


Union Dues: 


Canada— 

Bill tos -amendvie. Dut, 
1916, 1919. 

report of Executive Bureau at convention 
ef C.C.C.L., 1830. 

recommendation of R.T.B. re income tax, 
643. 

T. and L.C. urges provision for check-off 
of union dues under JI.R.D.I. Act, 461; 
requests exemption of union dues from 
income tax, 463. 

Alta.: provisions of Bill to amend Labour 
Act, 531. 

Man.: recommendations of Executive Com- 
mittee. (7. and U.C.), 472-473. 

Ont.: in case of split in certified union, 
group remaining in original union, 
even if minority, held to be entitled to 
union dues, 223. 


Act, not passed, 


Union Label: 


Canada— 
resolution adopted at convention of C.C. 
of L., 1821. 


establishment of Union Label Department 
in Canada, recommended by T. and L.C.. 
1807, other recommendation, 463. 


Union-Management Consultation: 
Canada— 
union status provisions of collective agree- 


ments in primary textile industry, 621, 
630% 


Union Security: 
Canada— 
recommendations of T. and L.C. and C.C. 
of L. in briefs submitted to Senate 
Committee on Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms, 1006. 
Alta.: resolution adopted at convention of 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
197, recommendation of, 326. 


B.C.: suggested amendments to Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, pre- 
sented to Minister of Labour by Pro- 
vineial Executive (T. and L.C.), 327. 


Man.: C.C. of L. unions recommend amend- 
ments to Labour Relations Code, 471. 


U.S.A.: analysis of collective agreements in 
force in 1949, 1789. 


See also Check-off; provisions of collective 
agreements summarized in monthly 
reports on Collective Agreements and 
Wage NSchedules. 
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Union Shop: 
Canada— 
provisions of collective agreements in pri- 

mary textile industry, 621, 632. 

resolution adopted at convention of 

Federation of Labour, 197. 

Ont.: amendment to Labour Relations Act 
urged by Provincial Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 650. 

U.S.A.: analysis of collective agreements in 
force in 1949, 1789; provision of G.M.- 


Alta.: 


I.U.E. agreement, 991; provisions of 
G.M.-U.A.W. agreement, 990-91; provi- 
sion of agreement reached between 


U.M.W.A. and soft coal operators, 437. 


Union Status: 
Canada— 
provisions of collective agreements in 
primary textile industry, 621, 632. 


Union Steamships Limited: 
conciliation proceedings, 825, 
1557, 1669. 


1044, 1173, 


Union Stewards: 
See Trade Unions. 


Unionization: 
See Trade Unions. 


United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipefitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada: 

Canada— 
collective agreements, 871, 
1901. 
re legal decision, 893. 


1048, 1182, 1183, 


United Automobile Workers: 


affiliation with International Metalworkers’ 
Federation, 304-5. 


Canada— 

terms of agreement reached in dispute 
between Chrysler Corporation and em- 
ployees at Windsor plant, 987. 

company-financed pension plan for employees 
—settlement reached in dispute between 
U.A.W. and Ford Motor Company of 
Canada Limited, concerning adoption 
Or=plan,, O11: 

terms of agreement between General Motors 
Corporation of Canada, and employees, 


988. 

report of Board dealing with dispute 
between Ford Motor Company of 
coe and employees (Local 200), 
454. 


—, 
re wage increases, (1787-> 
re committee on cd-operatives, 613. 
re resolution on wage control adopted at 
convention of C.C. of L.,cT8I5s 


U.S.A.: wage rates at General Motors Cor- 
poration reduced under cost-of-living 
agreement, ‘ C4397 ré wage increases, 


(8% G.M.-U.A.W. agr eement—terms 
Sot-ty ve-year contract between General 


otors Corporation and employees, 
G 90) “no-raiding” agreement between 
TA.M. and U.A.W., (436; first area- 


wide pension plan T1388 e€ union radio 


stations: 170. re A.F. of L. -C.1.0. unity, 
( 1632} re C-T70. Executive Board>50, eID 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America: 
Canada— 
collective agreements, 340, 870, 1048, 1182, 
1896, 1900, 1901, 2064. 


re industrial dispute in Newfoundland, 164. 


United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America: 
Canada— 
re expulsion from C.C. of L., 1811, 1819. 
U.S.A.: expulsion by C.I.0. Executive Board, 


for Communist activities, 50, 51. 


United Farm Equipment and Metal Workers 
of America: 
U.S.A.— 
expulsion by C.1.0. Executive Board, 50, 51. 


and Allied Workers’ 


United Fishermen 
Union: 
Canada — 
collective agreements, 1716. 
B.C.: re resolution on foreign trade adopted 
at convention of T. and L.C., 1799-1800. 


United Furniture Workers of America: 
US.A— 
re Communism and C.I.O., 51. 


United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of 


America: 
Canada— 
conciliation proceedings, 507, 683. 684, 820. 


United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union: 


Canada— 


collective agreements, 341, 2061. 


United Kingdom: 


See various subject headings. 


United Mineworkers of America: 
participation in formation of I.C.F.T.U., 
defer 
Canada— 


membership in 
619 

conciliation proceedings, 2054. 

collective agreements, 206, 207, 513, 
2060. 

U.S.A.: settlement of coal  strike—provi- 
sions of agreement reached between 
U.M.W.A. and soft coal operators, 437; 
U.M.W. union not guilty of contempt 
charges. Government’s contention that 
union did not take appropriate action 
to stop strike held unproved. 708: re 
labour unity, 614. 


primary textile industry, 


LES ie 


United Nations: 


appointment of Dr. Hugh L. Keenleyside as 
Director-General of U.N. Technical 
Assistance Administration, 1782. 


U.N. program of Technical Aid to Under- 
developed Countries, 312—Canadian 
participation in program, 314, 316; 
I.L.0. and Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram, 315; Technical Avelstance Con- 
ference, 316. 
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United Nations—Con. 


participation of I.L.0. in U.N. Technical 
Aid program for economic development 
of underdeveloped areas, 2046. 

report on National and International 
Measures for Full Employment—results 
of study undertaken by economists from 
France, England, Australia and the 
United States, 994. 

resolution on full employment adopted hy 
General Assembly, 15. 

international full employment program 
adopted by Economic and Social Coun- 
ceil, 1874. 

resettlement of “new refugees’—action of 
General Council of the U.N. Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization, 2006. 

labour supports decisions and actions of 
United Nations Security Council to 
meet Korean situation, 1625. 

A.F. of L. seeks international reduction of 
working hours as result of rising labour 
productivity, 304. 

Canada— 

report of Special Senate Committee on 
Human Rights and Fundamental Free- 
doms, 2029. 

Canada resumes membership in Economic 
and Social Council of the United 
Nations—Canadian delegation to 10th 
Session of Council, 160. 

contribution to technical aid 
tise. 

action in Korea—resolution adopted at con- 
vention of C.C. of L., 1816. 

Government support commended by T. and 
L.C., 460; recommends ratification by 
Canada of U.N. convention on “the 
prevention and punishment of the 
crime of genocide”, 1802. 


programs, 


PeN..o.C.0.— 
Canada—U.N.E.S.C.O. fellowships, 430. 


United Garment Workers: 

Canada— 
expulsion of president, 
munist activity, 1781. 


accused of Com- 


United Office and Professional Workers of 
America: 


US.A— 
re Communism and C.I.0., 51: expelled by 
C.I.O. as Communist-dominated, 438. 


United Oil Workers: 


Canada— 
re organization of unemployed, 163. 


United Packinghouse Workers of America: 
Canada— 


collective agreements, 1716, 2061. 

conciliation proceedings, 62. 

collective bargaining contracts 
packing industry, 2008. 

re labour-management co-operation at Win- 
nipeg plant of Burns and Company, 
Limited, 809. 


in meat 


United Public Workers of America: 
eA —— 


re Communism and C.1.0O., 51; expelled by 
C.I.0. as Communist-dominated, 438. 





United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic 
Workers of America: 

Canada 

collective agreements, 690, 1179. 





United States Defence Production Act: 
See Defence Production Act. 


United Steelworkers of America: 

affiliation with International Metalworkers’ 

Federation, 304-5. 
Canada— 

collective agreements, 73, 203, 205, 342, 514, 
690, .692,..1181,. 1673. 

re organization of unemployed, 163. 

granted jurisdiction formerly held by 
I.U.M.M.S.W. in mining and smelting 
industry, by C.C. of L., 163. 

re working agreement in Newfoundland, 165. 


United Textile Workers of America: 
Canada— 


collective agreements, 341, 868. 

establishment of board of inquiry into 
charges of Communism against Cana- 
dian leaders of U.T.W.A., 1781. 

membership in primary textile industry, 619. 

message of fraternal delegate to convention 
Ol? bean 2.0) 1706, 


Unity: 
See Labour Unity. 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights: 
See Human Rights. 


Universities: 


Canada— 

downward trend in enrolments for 1950-51, 
1780. 

campaign for placement of university 
graduates and undergraduates, 12. 

placement of university graduates in 1950, 
by Executive and Professional Divi- 
sion, N.E.S., 1626. 

recommendations submitted to Royal Com- 
mission on National Development in 
the Arts, Letters and Sciences, by cer- 
tain labour bodies, 1002. 

registration in engineering at universities, 
299. 

1950 graduating class of engineers largest 
in’ history, 11; 

convention of Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment, Laval University, 817. 

conference of Industrial Relations Centre, 
McGill University, 819. 

formation of Institute of Business Admin- 
istration and dissolution of Institution 
of Industrial Relations at University of 
Toronto, 1784. 


University of Toronto: 
formation of Institute of Business Adminis- 


tration and dissolution of Institution 
of Industrial Relations, 1784. 


Unskilled Workers: 
US.A— 
long-term decline in job opportunities for 
labourers (1910-1948), 17. 


U.S.S.R.: 
number of women in employment—I.L.0O. 
report on equal pay for work of equal 
value, 183. 
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Vacations With Pay: 
Canada— 


legislative jurisdiction re I.L.0. Conven- 
tion (No. 91) concerning vacation holi- 
days with pay for seafarers (Revised, 
1949), 1658. 
regulations governing prevailing rates em- 
ployees, 225; changes in government 
policy re employment conditions, 429. 
paid vacations in manufacturing industries 
in 1949, 1856. 
provisions of collective agreements in pri- 
mary textile industry, 629, 635. 
terms of agreement between General 
‘Motors Corporation of Canada and 
employees, 988. 
vacations with pay in certain industries— 
chemical products, 2107. 
clothing industry—dress 
women’s and misses’ 
industry, 364. 
clothing industry—men’s and boys’ suits 
and overcoats, 235; work clothing, 237; 
men’s shirts, 242. 
food and beverages—meat products, dairy 
products, canning and preserving, grain 
mill products, bakery products, 1718. 
iron and its products, 1198. 
lumber and its products, 91—sawmill 
products, 96; planing mill, sash and 
door, 98; wooden furniture, 100; 
basket and wooden box, 103. 
laleyibebs 


industry, 
suits and 


Olle 
coats 


manufacturing industries in 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver, October (1949), 1017. 

meat packing, 2019. 

paper products, 906; 
907; paper box, 908. 

primary textiles, 719-39—cotton yarn and 
cloth, 725; woollen yarn and _ cloth, 
728; knitting, 729; rayon yarn and 
fabric, 731. 

rubber products, 542. 


textiles, 719-39—cotton yarn and cloth, 
725; woollen yarn and cloth, 728; 
Se 729; rayon yarn and fabric, 
Alta.: amended provisions of Labour Act, 
1921, 2082; provisions of Bill to amend 
Labour Act, 531; re holiday pay for 
construction workers, 198: recommenda- 
tion of Federation of Labour (T. and 

TE. 2). 2326) 


B.C.: amended provisions of Annual Holidays 
Act, 1058; recommendations of Execu- 
tive (Toand 1C.) 2470s 

Man.: amendment to Vacations With Pay 
Act (1947), 1570; amendments to Act 
recommended by C.C. of WU. unions. 
472; recommendations of Executive 
Committee (T. and L.C.), 473, 645. 

Ont.: amended regulations under Hours of 
Work and Vacations With Pay Act, 
1701; bills to amend Hours of Work 
and Vacations With Pay Act, not 
passed, 1695; amendments to Hours of 
Work and Vacations With Pay ‘Act 
requested by Provincial Federation 
(T. and L.C.), 650. 


Que.: provisions of Orders under Minimum 
Wage Act governing workers in build- 
ing construction industry, 87, 700. 

: adoption of holiday-with-pay stamp 
system recommended by Provincial Ex- 
ecutive Committee (T. and L.C.), 45. 


pulp and paper, 


Vacations With Pay—Con. 
U.S.A.: trend for longer paid vacations shown 
in survey, 168. mh ; 
See also Holidays; provisions of collective 
agreements summarized in isonthly 


reports on Collective Agreements and 
Wage Schedules. 


Valente, Anthony, International President, 
United Textile Workers of America: 
extracts from address, as fraternal delegate 


from “A. F. of) i to “convention of “T: 
and L.C., 1796. 


Vancouver, New Westminster and District 
Trades and Labour Council: 
sixtieth anniversary, 164. 


Varnishes: 
Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 


agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2026. 


Vatican: 
appointment of Canadian Ambassador to 


Vatican requested by C.C.C.L., 468; 
reply of Prime Minister, 470. 
Vegetable Foods: 
Canada— 
numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
PACS 
Vehicles: 
Alta.— 


regulations (R5-49) under Public Service 
Vehicles Act, 225; recommendation of 
Federation of Labour (T. and LC.) 
re safety devices, 198, 326. 


Ont.: regulations under Public Vehicle Act, 


700. 
See also Commercial Vehicles; Motor 
Vehicles. 
Venezuela: 


I.L.0. report on freedom of association and 
conditions of work, 2047. 


Veterans: 


Canada— 
veterans benefits—provisions of Canadian 
Forces Act (1950), 1919. 


measures required by Korean war (special 
forces) adopted by special session of 
Parliament, 1624. 

payments made in 1948-49 re pensions, allow- 
ances, post-discharge rehabilitation 
benefits, re-establishment credits, treat- 
ment services and miscellaneous grants, 
1Gi3 

workmen’s compensation for industrial acci- 
dents to handicapped veterans, 355. 

Merchant Seamen Vocational Training 
Order providing training for certain 
unemployed merchant seamen, 354. 

report of Director of C.V.T. at meeting of 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, 
20% e 
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Veterans—Con, 
Canada—Con. 
veterans training under C.V.T. agreements, 
1031. 
training of discharged members of armed 
forces under C.V.T. in~ 1949-50, 1888. 
U.S.A.: financing of veterans’ housing, 2005. 
See also Polish Veterans. 


Veterans’ Allowances: 
Canada— 
veterans’ allowances and family allowances 
paid during 1948-49—statement on 
Federal Government expenditures on 
social services, 161. 


Veterans Business and Professional Loans 
Act: 

application of Act to members of special 

Canadian forces on active service, 1624. 


Veterans Insurance Act: 
benefits of Act extended to members of 
special Canadian forces on active ser- 
vice, 1624. 


Veterans Land Act: 
benefits of Act extended to members of 


special Canadian forces on active ser- 
vice, 1624. 


Veterans Rehabilitation Act: 
benefits of Act extended to members of 


special Canadian forces on active ser- 
vice, 1624. 


Vocational Correspondence Courses: 
Canada— 
report of Supervisor of Technical Training, 
Department of Labour, 32. 


Vocational Education: 
See Vocational Training. 


Vocational Guidance: 
resolution adopted by I.L.0. Metal Trades 
Committee, 320-21. 


Canada— 
legislative jurisdiction re I.L.0. Recom- 
mendation (No. 87) concerning voca- 


tional guidance, 1658. 

formation of additional guidance and place- 
ment councils, recommended by Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council, 31. 


Vocational Schools: 


Canada— 
reports on vocational schools, 32, 33. 
annual report on Canadian Vocational 
Training (1949-50), 1887, 1889. 
vocational schools  assistance—report of 
Director of C.V.T., 1031, 1032; school 
enrolments and costs, 1033. 


Vocational Training. 

report of Committee of the Conference at 
thirty-third session of the I.L.0., 1155. 

resolution adopted at meeting of Iron and 
Steel Committee of I.L.0., 506. 

resolution adopted by I.L.0. Metal Trades 
Committee, 320-21. 

vocational training of adults including 
disabled persons to be studied at 33rd 
session of International Labour Con- 
ference, 500. 





Vocational Training—Con. 


Canada— 
annual report (1949-50), 1887-89—Federal 
Government appropriations, 1887; en- 
rolment, 1888; youth training, 1888; 
supervisory training, 1888; training of 
discharged members of armed forces, 
1888; training of armed forces per- 
sonnel, 1888; apprentice training, 1888; 
training of unemployed persons, 1888; 


vocational schools assistance, 1889; 
vocational correspondence courses, 
1889; Newfoundland, 1889; Advisory 


Council, 1889. 

semi-annual meetings of Vocational Train- 
ing Advisory Council, 29, 1030. 

Merchant Seamen Vocational Training 
Order providing training for certain 
unemployed merchant seamen, 354. 

authorization for training agreement with 
Newfoundland, 295. 

cost of vocational (and veterans’) training 
during 1948-49—statement on Federal 
Government expenditures on social ser- 


vices, 161. 
N.B.: provisions of Vocational Education Act, 
1697. 


Nfld.: Dominion training agreement, 295; 
report of Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion to C.V.T. Advisory Council, 1033. 
Dominion-provincial agreement, 334; 
amended provisions of Vocational 
Education Act, 2087. 


United Kingdom: “Special Aptitudes”’ scheme 
provides vocational training grants for 
youth, 1085. 

India: establishment of technical and voca- 
tional training scheme for adult civil- 
ians, 2006. 

Italy: expanded vocational training facilities 
—revised legislation designed to benefit 
unemployed, 171. 


N.S 


Vocational Training Advisory Council: 


semi-annual meetings—thirteenth, 29: four- 
teenth, 1030. 


Voting: 
Canada— 
extension of franchise to all citizens over 
age of 18 years, requested by T. and 
Ti CeedGa: 

B.C.: Executive (T. and L.C.) recommends 
reduction of voting age to 18 years, 471. 
C.C. of L. unions recommend amend- 
ments to Labour Relations Code, 471. 
activities of Conciliation Branch. 
Department of Labour (1949) re plant 
votes, 2100. 

Sask.: recommendation of Provincial HExecu- 
tive Committee (T. and L.C.), 45. 
See also Elections; Strike Votes. 


Man.: 
Onts: 


Voting Lists: 
Sask.— 


amendment to City Act urged by Federa- 
tion of Juabour (C.C. of, 1.)5..44. 


Wage Calculation: 
systems of wage calculation—clauses of 
resolution adopted by I.L.0. Metal 
Trades Committee, 319, 320. 
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Wage Control: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted at conventien of C.C. 
of Ls, I8l5, 

U.S.A.: wage control policy under Defence 
Production Act—appointment of Ad- 
ministrator of Economic Stabilization 
and Wage Stabilization Board, 2004. 

See also Stabilization. 


Wages: 

application, by Government, of equal pay 
principle where wage rates determined 
under public authority, suggested in 
I.L.0. report on equal pay for work of 
equal value, 188. 

guaranteed wages in iron and steel industry 
—resolution adopted by subcommittee 
at meeting of Iron and Steel Com- 
mittee of I.L.0., 503-4. 

Canada— 

monthly tabular reports on employment, 
hours and earnings, 127-33, 262-68, 
389-95, 564-70, 756-62, 944-52, 1097-1103, 
1228-34, 1584-91, 1745-51, 1952-58, 2133- 
39. 

half-yearly index of wage rates in industry, 
1780. 

increase in wage rates in main industrial 
groups (1949), 790. 

wages and salaries paid in manufacturing 
industries in 1949, 19938; in 1948, 1034, 
1937. 

wage rates in the construction industry 
(1949), 545. 

farm wage rates at May 15, 1950, as re- 
ported. by D.B. of §. 1182. 

amendments to Prevailing Rate Employees 
General Regulations, 429, 891 


provisions of collective agreements in pri- 
mary textile industry, 623, 633-35— 
week-end wage premiums, 624, 634; 
severance pay, 625, 634. 


railway strike of 1950—1638-54; negotia- 
tions, 1639; provisions of The Mainten- 
ance of Railway Operation Act, 1653. 


legislative jurisdiction re JI.L.0. Conven- 
tions (No. 93) concerning wages, hours 
of work on board ship and manning 
(Revised, 1949); (No. 95) concerning 
the protection of wages; Recommenda- 
tion (No. 85) concerning the Protection 
of Wages, 1658. 

wage ceiling clause in unemployment insur- 
ance coverage regulations, 230. 

statement of wage policy for 1950, of Cana- 
dian Construction Association, 295. 


in publicly controlled schools—salary rates 
oe teachers in eight provinces (1948), 


weekly salaries, wages and earnings in 1948 
—Annual Survey of Employment and 
Payrolls in Canada, 1948, issued by 
UD la jecey ain BEDS a li ey 


resolution adopted at meeting of National 
Employment Committee re Corps of 
Commissionaires, 2104. 


resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1804. 


wage structure—proceedings of convention 
of Industrial Relations Department, 
Laval University, 817. 


wage increases—terms of agreement reached 
in dispute between Chrysler Corpora- 
tion and employees at Windsor plant, 
987; Chrysler Corporation of Canada 


Wages—Con. 


Canada—Con. 


grants “voluntary” wage raise to em- 
ployees in Chatham and Windsor, 1787; 
terms of agreement between General 
Motors Corporation of Canada and 
employees, 988; resolution adopted by 
Tandy 805: 
wage rates in certain industries— 

clothing industry, 359—dress industry, 
359; women’s and misses’ suits and 
coats industry, 361. 

clothing industry—men’s and boys’ suits 
and overcoats. 233; work clothing, 237; 
men’s shirts, 240. 

lumber and its products, 92. 

meat packing, 2011. 

primary textiles, 719-39—cotton yarn and 
cloth, 724; woollen yarn and cloth, 726; 
knitting, 728; rayon yarn and fabric, 
tale 

rubber products, 539. 

textiles, 719-39—cotton yarn and cloth, 
724; woollen yarn and cloth, 726; knit- 
ting, 728; rayon yarn and fabric, 730. 

Alta.: amendments to Industrial Wages 
Security Act, 2084. 

B.C.: average weekly wage in 1948 as shown 
in annual report of Department of 
Labour, 328. 

Man.: C.C. of L. unions recommend amend- 
ments to Labour Relations Code, 471. 

Nfld.: weekly wages and salaries as at 
June 1, 1950, 1994. 

N.S.: average weekly wage in 1948—annual 
report of Department of Labour, 332. 

Ont.: resolution on unemployment adopted by 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
aud *licG@e),ho24: 


Que.: Court rules workman paid by the hour 
entitled to a week’s notice of dismissal, 
1072. 

Sask.: provisions of Hours of Work Act, 887; 
annual report of Department of Labour 
(1949), 1709. 


Australia: average weekly wage as at March 
31, 1950, 2005-6. 

United Kingdom: increase in earnings in 
British industry in October (1949), 
989; wage incentives—report of British 
Productivity Team on visit to U.S.A: 
under auspices of Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity, 434; wage 
inecreases—claims settled through con- 
ciliation and arbitration in 1949, 1997; 
Trades Union Congress—appeals_ to 
affiliates to postpone wage claims, 16, 
relaxes wage restraint policy, 1135, 
stabilization policy endorsed by small 
majority at conference of trade union 
executives, 301, adopts resolution on 
wages, prices and profits, 2037. 


France: right to bargain on wages restored 
under Bill passed by French National 
Assembly, 441. 


India: report of Committee on Fair Wages, 
441. 


U.S.A.: analysis of salaries of women in 
Civil Service, 1633; survey of non-wage 
labour costs to industry, 2002; wage 
rates at General Motors Corporation 
reduced under cost-of-living agreement, 
439; settlement of coal strike—provi- 
sions of agreement reached between 
U.M.W.A. and soft coal operators, 437; 
higher wages and -pegged consumer 
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Wages—Con. 
U.S.A.—Con. 


prices, sought by A.F. of L., 992; re- 
port of Executive Council at annual 
convention of A.F. of L., 47; resolu- 
tions adopted at convention of C.I.O., 
52; government study on employment 
problems of “teen-agers” in Louisville, 
1162; wages of household (domestic) 
workers in New York state, 440; vaca- 
tion pay—provisions of G.M.-U.A.W. 


agreement, 990-91; wage inereases— 
eyele of wage changes in industry, 
1787, voluntary wage increases in 


1950-51—cost-of-living adjustments and 
escalator clauses provided in collective 
agreements, 2001, numbers of salaried 
and clerical employees receiving wage 
increases in 1950, 2002, G.M.-I.U.E. 
agreement: guaranteed annual pay in- 
ereases provided in five-year contract 
between General Motors Corporation 
and I.U.E.R.M.W., 991, G.M.-U.A.W. 
agreement: guaranteed annual wage in- 
crease of four cents per hour provided 
under five-year contract between 
General Motors Corporation and 
U.A.W., 990-91. 


See also Monthly summaries of current 
labour conditions; Overtime; Payment 
by Results; Stabilization; Provisions 
of Collective Agreements Summarized 
in Monthly Reports on Collective Agree- 
ments and Wage Schedules. 


Wagner Act (U.S.A.):_ 
re-enactment of Act with improving amend- 
ments urged by C.I.O., 52. 


Walsh-Healey Act: 
re principle of equal pay, 189. 


War: 


Canada— 


The Roman Catholic Church and War—dis- 
cussion at convention of C.C.C.L., 1833. 


U.S.A.: economic preparedness program— 
labour’s participation; manpower situ- 
ation; Defence Production Bill; Econ- 
omic Stabilization Agency, 1661-63. 


See also Korea. 


War Service Grants Act: 


benefits of Act extended to members of 
special Canadian forces on active ser- 
vice, 1624. 


War Veterans: 
See Veterans. 


War Veterans Allowance Act: 


applications of Act to members of special 
Canadian forces on active service, 1624. 


Water Supply: 
Canada— 


numbers of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2027. 


Water Transportation: 
Canada— 


numbers of workers affected by collective 
eet in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 


Weekly Rest-day: 
See One Day’s Rest in Seven. 


Welfare: 
See Industrial Welfare; Pensions. 


West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada) : 
conciliation proceedings, 509, 674, 824, 1041, 
1169, 1556, 1668, 1891. 
collective agreement, 1049. 


Wheat: 
Canada— 


participation payments of Canadian Wheat 
Board, 165. 


White Collar Workers: 
problems of white collar workers studied 
by I.L.0. Advisory Committee on Sal- 
aried Employees and _ Professional 
Workers, 57. 
world conference planned by 


U.S.A.: gains in employment from 1910 to 
1948, 


LCESEwes 


White Papers: 
United Kingdom— 

Review of the British Dock Strikes, 1949— 
summary of White Paper on activities 
of C.S.U. and resulting London dock 
strike, 435. 


Eire: Social Security, 311. 


Wholesale Trade: 
Canada— 
co-operative wholesaling in 1949, 1655. 
number of labour-management production 


committees as at September 30, 1949, 
elo: 


Widows’ Allowances: 
Canada— 


T. and L.C. requests substantial increase 
in allowance, 462. 


Widows’ Pensions: 
See Pensions. 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange: 


abolition requested by Saskatchewan Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour (C.C. of 
Tey 44 


Winters, Hon. R. H., Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion and Supply: 


announces amendments to National Housing 
Act, 11: 
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Women in Employment: 
I.L.0. report on equal pay for work of 


equal value—number of women in 
employment in France, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and the 
ess. sa: 
Canada— 
analytical report on composition of labour 
force, 27. 


trends in employment of women during 1948 
-——Annual Survey of Hmployment and 
Payrolls in Canada, 1948, issued by 
DD Baotess lt: 

proportion of men, and women teachers in 
eight provinces in 1948, 795. 

earnings and hours of work of wage-earners 
and salaried employees in manufactur- 
ing (1948), 1034. 

Alta.: regulations under Liquor Control Act, 
1698; recommendation of Federation of 
Izabour “(Ty sands 7.0) | res iemale 
workers in hospitals and nursing homes, 
326, 

B.C.: annual report of Board of Industrial 
Relations, Department of Labour 
(1948), 329. 


N.B.: provisions of new Order under Mini- 
mum Wage Act, 87. 


N.S.: annual report of Minimum 
Board (1948), 333. 


United Kingdom: trade union membership in 
1948, 300. 


U.S.A.: analysis of salaries of women in 
Civil Service, 1633; movement towards 
equal pay for equal work—review of 
publications issued by Department. of 
Labour, 2002: number of women in 
employment (1910-1948), 17; closing of 
women’s trade union league in Wash- 
ington, 1789; night work for women— 
survey conducted by Women’s Bureau 
of Department of Labour, 798. 


Wage 


Wood Products: 
Canada— 


numbers of workers affected by collective 


agreements in 1946, 1948 and 1949, 
2026. 


Wooden Box Industry: 
Canada— 


wages, hours and working conditions in 
basket and wooden box industry, 102. 


Wooden Furniture Industry: 
Canada— 
wages, hours and working conditions, 98. 


Woollen Yarn and Cloth Industry: 
Canada— 


wages, hours and 
(1949), 726. 


working conditions 


Work Clothing Industry: 
See Clothing. 


Work Stoppages: 


See Industrial Disputes; Strikes and Lock- 
outs. 





Workers’ Education: 
resolution adopted by I.L.0. Committee on 
Workers’ Recreation, 57-58. 
Canada-— 
recommendations submitted to Royal Com- 
mission on National Development in 
the Arts, Letters and Sciences, by cer- 
tain labour bodies, 1000. 
report of Director of Educational Service, 
at convention of C.C.C.L., 1831. 
report of Standing Committee on Educa- 
tion presented at convention of C.C. of 
Teel So. 
Q@ue.: School for Workers Mon- 
treal, 1997. 
United Kingdom: Workers’ Educational Asso- 


opened in 


clation—report on acilvities in 1948- 
49, 301. 

U.S.A.: labour college established by I.L.G.- 
Wee .300: 


Workers’ Efficiency: 


See Employment. Conditions. 


Workers’ Organizations: 
= 
See Trade Unions. 


Workers’ Problems: 


See Employment Conditions. 


Working Conditions: oy 
See Employment Conditions. 


Working Hours: 
See Hours of Work. 


Working Parties: 
I.L.0. report on co-operation between pub- 
lic authorities and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations, 499. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 
Canada— 


briefs submitted to courts of inquiry, ap- 
pointed to review legislation in 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and_ British 
Columbia, 39. 


statistical report on workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits and industrial accidents 
during 1949, 988. 


amendment to Government Employees Com- 
pensation Act, 1915. 


Government employees, injured during em- 
ployment, awarded damages from Fed- 
eral Government in addition to work- 
men’s compensation, 35]. 


workmen’s compensation for industrial 
accidents to handicapped veterans, 355. 

Government payments during 1948-49, 161. 

Workmen’s Compensation in Canada, A 
Comparison of Provincial Laws—1949 
edition of bulletin issued by Depart- 
ment of Labour, 13. 

extension of benefits to farm workers advo- 
cated by Deputy Minister of Labour in 
address before Dominion-Provincial 
Agricultural Conference, 9. 

accident compensation provision in collec- 
tive agreement, 74. 


resolution adopted by C.C.C.L., 1834. 
resolution adopted by T. and L.C., 1806. 
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Workmen’s Compensation—Con, 


Alta: 


bs OH 


Man.: 


Onits 


| EA ee 


Que.: 


: statistical report on 


statistical report on workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits and industrial acci- 
dents during 1949, 988: recommenda- 
tions of Federation of Labour (T. and 
Ee eo2o: 

revised and consolidated accident pre- 
vention regulations issued by Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, 2089; acci- 
dent prevention regulations for grain 
elevators, under Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1066; amendments to Hos- 
pital Insurance Act re payment of 
benefits, 699; new Order under Act re 
tuberculosis, 1701; additional compen- 
sable diseases under Act, 699; statis- 
tical report on workmen’s compensation 
benefits and industrial accidents during 
1949, 988; brief submitted to court of 
inquiry appointed to review provincial 
legislation—recommendations ot Feder- 
ation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 41. 
amended provisions of Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1569; statistical 
report on workmen’s compensation 
benefits and industrial accidents during 
1949, 988; C.C. of L. unions recommend 
amendments in Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 472; recommendations of Ex- 
ecutive Committee (T. and L.C.), 472, 
645. 

workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits and industrial acci- 
dents during 1949, 988. 

provisions of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 2076; provisions of Blind 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 2079. 


: amendments to Workmen’s Compensa- 


tion Act, 2086, 2097; statistical report 
on workmen’s compensation benefits 
and industrial accidents during 1949. 
988; recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 648; amendments 
to Act recommended by Provincial Ex- 
ecutive (T. and L.C.), 648. 


amendments to Act, 1693; consolidation 
and revision of regulations under Act. 
1701; statistical report on workmen’s 
compensation benefits and _ indus'rial 
accidents during 1949, 988; additional 
compensable disease under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 355: brief sub- 
mitted to court of inquiry appointed to 
review provincial legislation—recom- 
mendations of Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.), 39; amendments to Act 
recommended by Provincial Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.) in brief pre- 
sented to Inquiry Commissioner, 325; 
recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 649: amendments 
to Act requested by Provincial Federa- 
clones (Po eand .O.)e- 6515 


provisions of Act, 355; amended pro- 

visions of Act, 2088; statistical report 
on workmen’s compensation benefits 
and industrial accidents during 1949, 
988. 


statistical report on workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits and industrial acci- 
dents during 1949, 988; amendments to 
Act recommended by OC.C.C.L.. 478: 
amendments to Act sought by Provin- 
cial Federation of Labour, 1664, 1666; 
amendments recommended by Provin- 
cial Federation of Labour (T. and 
ICH P4A75: 





Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 


Sask.: regulations under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Accident Fund) Act, 1703; 
amended provisions of Act, 227, 885; 
statistical report on workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits and industrial acci- 
dents during 1949, 988; brief submitted 
io court of inquiry appointed to review 
provincial legislation—recommendations 
of Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
40; certain changes in Act requested 
by Trades and Labour Councils (i 
and L.C.) in brief submitted to Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, 42; re, 43. 

U.S.A.: legislation (1949), 1632: National 
Conference on Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion and Rehabilitation, 1140. 


See also Legal Decisions. 


World Calendar: 
Canada— 
recommendation of T. and L.C.. 1807. 


World Confederation of the Teaching Pro- 
fession: 
re organization, 1630. 


World Conference of Free Trade Unions: 
report of Executive Bureau at convention 
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World Federation of Trade Unions: 
representation at meeting (third session) 
of I.L.0. Metal Trades Committee, 321. 
withdrawal of Colombia, Finland, Israel 
and Australia, 1137. 
report of Executive Council at annual con- 
vention of A.F. of L., 47. 


World Health Organization: 


international study of industrial health—— 
recommendations of committee on 
industrial hygiene appointed by I.L.0O. 
and W.H.O., 1658. 


World Labour Congress: 


authority in interpretation of constitution, 
determination of policy and program of 
HU Ga Ted ed Me TO 


World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession: 
formation of world-wide 
ization, 1630. 


teachers’ organ- 


X-Ray Services 


Ont.— 
re expansion of silicosis and TB x-ray ser- 
vices for industrial workers, 610. 


Year Books: 
See Canada Year Book; Quebec Statistical 
Year Book. 
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Youth Employment and Training: 

recommendation of I.L.0. Governing Body 
re employment of young persons in 
underground work in coal mines, 1657. 

resolution concerning age of admission of 
young persons to non-industrial occupa- 
tions, adopted by I.L.0. Advisory Com- 
mittee on Salaried Employees and Pro- 
fessional Workers, 57. 

Canada— 

activities of Youth Training division of 
Vocational Training Agreement in 1949- 
50, 1888. 

youth training and student aid under C.V.T. 
agreements, 1031. 

recommendations of C,V.T. committee on 
problem of “student aid”, 32. 

resolution adopted by C.C.C.L., 1835. 


Nfld.: provision under Alcoholic Liquors Act 
re employment of minors, 883. 





Youth Employment and Training—Con. 


N.S.: amended provision of Child Welfare 
Act re employment in shops, 2087. 
United Kingdom: activities under Youth 
Employment Service (1949), 1997; 
“Special Aptitudes” scheme provides 
vocational training grants for youth, 

1085. 

U.S.A.: teen-age youth in the labour market 
—government study on employment 
problems of “teen-agers” in Louisville, 
1162: unemployment among teen-aged 
(1947-49), 309. 


Youth Organizations: 


Canada— 


plan to co-ordinate civie and national youth 
agencies, 429. 
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This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at January 10, as the LABOUR GAZETTE went to press. It was 
prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


N spite of the larger number of job seekers registering in the National 

Employment Service offices during November and December, employment 
continued high. Seasonal increases in unemployment, intensified by the 
growth in the labour force and by the special employment problems of some 
industries and areas, resulted in a total of 274,000 unplaced applicants at the 
first of the new year. The most recent surveys of the Canadian labour force 
estimated employment at just under five million, some 2 per cent above 
that of last year. Total labour income in October was $663,000,000; by 
November, average weekly salaries and wages in leading Canadian indus- 
tries had reached an all-time peak of $43.78, and in manufacturing had risen 
to $45.07. 

Among the factors responsible for the current high levels of 
employment and income is the continuance of heavy investment expenditures. 
There is less spending on new plants and new machinery in manufacturing, 
but more on housing and public utilities. The construction industry com- 
pleted one of its most successful years. With the volume of business well 
above that of 1948, and contracts awarded for the first ten months totalling 
$900 million, this industry provided employment for over 350,000 workers 
at its seasonal peak. 


Consumer demand in general continues sufficiently strong to 
absorb most goods currently being produced. Retail sales in the first eleven 
months of 1949 were 6-1 per cent above those in the same period a year ago. 
Motor vehicle sales in October showed an increase of over 14 per cent above 
the same month last year, and demand is expected to continue at the present 
level well into 1950. 


During November, the total value of exports was close to the 
peacetime record of November, 1948. Exports to the United States increased 
some $8 million during November to reach an all-time high of $173 million. 


Nevertheless, the efforts of overseas countries to solve their 
exchange problems have resulted in marked decline in exports of such 
commodities as secondary agricultural products and lumber; trade in basic 
commodities like wheat has been little affected. The lumber industry, 
however, is able to find alternative markets at home, and in the United 
States. 
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On balance, therefore, the increase in job seekers by the first 
of the new year can hardly be said to reflect a general decline in the economy. 
It is usual for unemployment to increase during November and December, 
as agriculture and construction release a substantial number of workers 
during this period of reduced activity. But this year, the logging industry, 
which normally absorbs a large portion of these workers, has reduced its 
labour requirements by an estimated 35,000 men. There are several factors 
responsible for these lower requirements. Among them are the large inven- 
tories of logs built up during recent years, increased mechanization of 
cutting operations, and a reduction of exports in some areas. 


The unemployment totals have been increased by layoffs in a 
few industries. Among these are primary textiles, which have to meet 
increased British competition at a time when the domestic market is less 
active. The Canadian merchant marine, already hard hit by falling ocean 
freight rates, is faced with further problems as a result of devaluation. 


At this season of the year, new entrants to the labour force are 
not readily absorbed by Canadian industry. Between November, 1948 and 
November, 1949, it is estimated that the labour force increased by some 
236,000, with Newfoundland contributing some 114,000. Over the same 
period, the number employed increased by 195,000,’ again including New- 
foundland. As a result, workers have found it more difficult to obtain jobs, 
and employers, after years of labour shortages, are being more selective in 
their hiring. 

The existence of special problems in different industries and 
regions throughout Canada means that unemployment is distributed unevenly 
throughout the country. The Maritime region is probably facing the most 
serious employment adjustments. In Quebec, the scarcity of jobs in the 
woods, and lower employment in the textiles and leather products indus- 
tries have been important factors in the recent increases in unemployment 
in many of the rural areas and some urban centres. In Ontario and the 
Prairie region, the employment situation is generally good, except for those 
areas such as the Head of the Lakes district, which depend to a large extent 
on the logging industry. In the Pacific region, recent storms have disrupted 
logging and construction in certain districts. But with the new British 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of J anuary 10, 1950) 
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Principal Items Same date 
Date Amount Previous | previous 
month year 
Manpower— 

M Otalicrvilian labour 10rce (a). -o.0.c. cece... . Nov 5, 200, 000 — +2-5(c) 

Perse ns wi Ghose). ol eee. ee es. Novena 5,053,000 — +2-0(c) 

Persons without jobs and seeking work (a) Nov. 1 147,000 — +25-5(c) 

Registered for work, NES (b)— 

MATIUIINGRELE ON Mae tie cael serie abe ee. « os Jatin pel 40, 036 +20-5 +94-2 
CBee RORICH Mince) eee Apia al 88, 255 +31-1 +57-8 
Citar Oar ver lol hs 24 oath Meee. Jan. 1 65, 825 +15-0 +43 -0 
ted Le etVe PT Olle mare moar ee ers s Jan. Tf 37,396 | +26-8 +38-0 
CUM CUR GOTOI. | aks enemy aye, | Afewis - il 42,514 +26-9 +14-2 
A OUAl Ale r ONS Nee say eee Oe a... . Jan iL 274, 026 +24-0 +46-7 

Claims for unemployment insurance benefit 
aise VNCN Ala Gel ana Gt he ed Une et Decn a1 152, 269 +43 -7 +82-0 

Amount.ot benetit payments...../..0.......... Nov $5, 048, 373 +31-3 +121-1 

Index of employment (June, 1941=100) 
fe1ght leading industries)),....1............ Nov. 1 132-2 —0-1 —0-8 

Troms Olle sense cr em has | Oct. ieo0e —- (—19-8)(d) 

Industrial Relations— 

Strikes and lockouts—days lost................ Dec. 23, 667 — (+19-7)(d) 
Number of workers involved............... Dec. 3,041 — (+12-0)(d) 
INUIDCHOL SLL KOSet ye err ea Dec. 13 — (—17-5)(d) 

Earnings and Income— 
verage weekly salaries and wages 
teieht leading industries)..0 5.2.6... .s4 ec. Nov. 1 $43.78 +0-4 +3. 

Average hourly earnings (manufacturing)....... Nov. 1 995 +0-2 +4-2 

Average hours per week (manufacturing)........ Nov. 1 42-8 +0-2 —(Q-7 

Average weekly earnings (manufacturing)....... Nove: (1 $42.59 +0-4 +o") 

Cost-of-living index (Average 1935-39 =100) Degaat 161-5 —0-1 +1-6 

Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946=100) Nove,4 1 107-7 +0-7 +2-1 

Ocal Ja DOUC INCOM Oates. ol aetck oes. cl Fes Nov. 4 | $633,000, 000 +(0-2 +4-7 

Industrial Production— — 

otaleGA versge!1935-29= 100). 2% .s506).. dm... Nov. 1 184-3 —0-7 —0-4 

MantiacClurime ett wes fo eny, Sob he el! Now) 192-9 —0-6 —2-2 
Nonedurabies, (iit eh obeihs! Nov. 1 183-8 +1-2 +0-9 
IP Mellen io te ee en oe rs Nov eu 208 - 4 —3-2 —6-6 

Trade— 

BS SU rake ome pee Mon 0 et Uy eae ood ee A Nov. $661, 340, 000 —5-1 +1-7 

TEVOresiee ae taee, cot wi IR OV eS Nov. $292,300, 000 +8 -6 —0-6 

REM Tevet ey CAs ee ae oie ee ean mle ke Nov. $239, 600, 000 +2:3 +0-6 





(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the survey week are 


here classified as persons without jobs. 


(b) Some of these ‘‘unplaced applicants” registered at the National Employment Service Offices are persons with a 
job who are seeking other work. On the other hand, there are persons without jobs and seeking work who do not 


come to the NES offices. 


(c) These percentages calculated on basis of 1949 figures excluding Newfoundland. . 
(d) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period previous 


year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, including Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration Branch, 
Resources, and the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


Labour Statistics section of the LABOUR GAZETTE, 


Department of Mines and 
Detailed information can be found in the 


NEW YEAR'S 


MESSAGE 
OF 


THE HONOURABLE 


HUMPHREY 
MITCHELL 


MINISTER 
OF LABOUR 


As we enter another New Year, I 
extend warmest greetings to the 
workers of Canada. 


We can look back on 1949 with 
thankful hearts. For the _ third 
successive year, employment topped 
the five million mark and, at the 
peak period in September, stood at 
five and one-quarter million. Export 
demands and domestic needs sus- 
tained the general level of produc- 
tion. Actually the physical volume 
of production exceeded the previous 
vear by about three per cent. 


One of the most important factors 
supporting a high level of production 
and employment was the absence 
of serious industrial strikes. Both 
labour and management are to be 





their 
problems in the common interest. 


congratulated for settling 


In addition, Canadians in all walks 
of life are indebted to responsible 
trade unionism for the step taken to. 
deal with Communistic elements. 


Predicting what the future has in 
store for us is always difficult but, 
when we consider the tremendous 
world consumer demand still unsatis- 
fied and relate this to the productive 
capacity of Canada, we should be 
optimistic. This is a grand country 
in which we live. Let us do every- 
thing we can in 1950 to maintain our 
progress. 


My earnest hope is that the New 
Year will be a happy one for all our 
people. 


NEW YEAR’S MESSAGES 
UF LABOUR LEADERS 


During the holiday season, New Year’s 
messages were issued to the people of 
Canada by the leaders of the three major 
Canadian labour organizations. 


Percy R. Bengough 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


Mr. Percy Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress gave assur- 
ance in his message that Canadian workers 
would co-operate fully with government 
and industry in making 1950 a productive 
year. He pointed out, however, that fear 
of unemployment is still a disturbing factor 
in some sections of Canada and _ that 
“organized labour cannot do its full share 
in establishing industrial peace and stability 
unless gainful employment is available for 
all who are able and willing to work.” 

Mr. Bengough declared that the objec- 
tives of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada were “for full social security on 
a contributory basis . .. protection for al] 
against unemployment, sickness and old 
age... .” He drew attention to “the plight 
of our aged citizens on fixed pensions” and 
deplored the fact that to qualify “for the 
sub-standard allowance, known as the old- 
age pension, the applicant must prove first 
that he is a pauper in a land of plenty.” 
He urged that Governments should abolish 
the means test for applicants for old age 
pensions early in 1950. 

The Trades and Labour Congress, he 
said, desired “to improve the conditions of 
the workers through the orderly processes 
of negotiating and reaching mutual agree- 
ments between employees and employers” 
and in international relationships, the Con- 
gress will continue to direct its efforts to 
“the strengthening of true democracy and 
world peace.” 


A. R. Mosher 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour in his New 


Year’s message stressed “the menace of 
Communism.” He pointed out that “one 
of the chief fields of activity of the 


Communists has been the labour move- 
ment” and: that “in mary countries both 
individual unions and national centres are 
controlled by Communists.” He declared 
that during the past year Communism has 
suffered severe setbacks in both the national 


and international fields. “Quite apart from 
the attacks and exposures of Communism 
made at meetings of the United Nations. 
the most noteworthy event of: the year 
(1949) was the withdrawal of the labour 
movements in most of the free countries 
from the Communist-dominated World 
Federation of Trade Unions and the estab- 
lishment of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions.” In 
Canada and the United States “there can 
be no question as to the determination of 
the vast majority of Canadian and American 
workers to destroy the influence of Com- 
munism in their ranks.” 

Discussing Canadian economic conditions, 
Mr. ‘Mosher criticized the Government, for 
taking off rent controls and devaluing the 
dollar; and also called for steps to remedy 
the housing situation and to increase old 
age pensions wtihout a means test. 

While there had not been any serious 
stoppage of production as a result of labour 
disputes in 1949, Mr. Mosher asserted that 
there had been “a very definite opposition 
on the part of certain groups of employers 
to granting increases in wages and improve- 
ments in working conditions.” He believed. 
however, that “essentially, there is no 
reason why, in a country so richly endowed 
as Canada, the various economic groups 
should not learn to work together, each 
contributing its share towards producing the 
goods and services which are necessary to 
the well-being of the people as a whole.” 


Gerard Picard 
Canadian’ and Catholic 
Confederation’ of Labour 

Mr. Gérard Picard, President of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, recalled that the year 1949 had 
been an eventful one for the CCCL. He 
looked forward hopefully to 1950, which had 
been “proclaimed a Holy Year”, during 


which all men of goodwill would have 
opportunities for reflection that would 
enable them to approach, and to find 


proper solutions, for the perplexing problems 
of the day. 

It was his earnest wish that the New 
Year would witness a re-awakening of 
productive peace in all relationships; that 
it would mark the beginning’ of an 
era in which, “enlightened by conquering 
Christianity,” men would devote their 
energies to building a better society and 
restore harmony among all classes. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Early in 1949, several of the 


New world world’s free trade unions, 


labour including the British Trades 
organization Union Congress, the US. 
established Congress of Industrial 


Organizations and the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, withdrew from 
the Communist-dominated World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. 

In June, labour delegates from 33 coun- 
tries, who were attending a meeting of 
the International Labour Organization at 
Geneva, took the initial steps to create a 
new world labour body, to be entirely free 
from totalitarian pressures and influence. 


A preparatory committee was set up to 


make preliminary arrangements for a 
general meeting in London, England, late 
in November and to draft a constitution 
for the new body. 

Invitations to the London conference 
were issued to 63 national centres, 43 other 
national organizations and 18 international 
trade secretariats, making in all 124 organ- 
izations in 55 countries and 19 colonies. 

More than 260 representatives of almost 
50,000,000 workers in 53 countries attended 
the London meeting from November 28 to 
December 9, and formally established a new 
organization to be known as the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
At the request of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee the British Trades Union Congress 
acted as conveners of the conference and 
Mr. H. L. Bullock, Chairman of the TUC 
General Council presided. Delegations were 
present from the American Federation of 
Labour (which had remained aloof from 
the World Federation of Trade Unions), 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
(which had also remained aloof from the 
WFTU) and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. 

The TLC was represented by: President 
Percy Bengough; Vice-President Claude 
Jodoin; Sam Finlay, Vice-President of the 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers; 
and George Erasmusson of the Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers’ Union. 

The CCL representatives were: Secretary- 
Treasurer Pat Conroy; Fred Dowling, 
District Director, United Packinghouse 
Workers’ Union; J. E. McGuire, Secretary, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers; and 
Sam Baron, Canadian Director, Textile 
Workers’ Union of America. 

Presidents William Green (AFL), Philip 
Murray (CIO), and Percy Bengough (TLC) 
and Secretary-Treasurer Pat Conroy (CCL) 
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were elected to the executive of the new 
body. Permanent headquarters will be in 
Brussels and the first President is Paul Finet 
of Belgium. 

The new General Secretary chosen by the 
Confederation is Jacob Oldenbroek of the 
Netherlands who for some years has been 
the General Secretary of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation, the most 
powerful of the international trade union 
secretariats which will become an affiliate 
of the new Confederation. - 

According to newspaper reports the con- 
stitution pledged the Confederation to: 
(1) co-ordinate ‘the defence of free trade 
unions against any campaign “aiming at 
their destruction or at the restriction of 
their rights . . . by totalitarian or other 
anti-labour forces;” (2) “enhance the 
dignity of labour;” (3) assist in developing 
the growth of trade unions in economically 
and socially under-developed countries; 
(4) aid the economic, social and cultural 
interests of countries suffering from the 
aftermath of war; (5) protect the system 
of free labour and “eliminate forced labour” 
throughout the world; (6) work for a world 
system of collective security and, through 
the medium of the United Nations Organ- 
ization, support all measures for assuring 
the defence of world democracy against any 
totalitarian aggression. 

A fuller report of the Conference will be 
published in a subsequent issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Suspension of District 5, 
United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of 
America, for non-payment 
of per capita dues, was 
announced on December 5 
by the President of the Canadian Congress 
of. Glabour) Mrs) 2ALe Rea oshert Mile 
suspension became effective December 1. 

The Executive Council of the Congress, 
in July last, took disciplinary action 
against the union’s five top officers, for 
statements considered to be a reflection on 
the officers of the Ontario Federation of 
Labour. This action was approved by the 
annual convention of the Congress in 
October (L.G., Nov., 1949, p. 1367). 

At the annual convention of the Con- 
eress of Industrial Organizations, held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on October 31-November 
4 last, the United Electrical Radio and 
Machine Workers of America were expelled 
from the Congress on the charge of follow- 
ing the Communist party line in detriment 
to its members. (See p. 49 of this issue.) 


’ 


CCL accepts 
new union 
of electrical 
workers 


Following this action, the CIO Executive 
Board chartered a new union to organize 
workers in the jurisdictional field formerly 
allotted to the UE. The union is known 
as the International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers. 


The union held its first convention at 
Philadelphia on November 28-December 1, 
under the chairmanship of the CIO’s 
secretary-treasurer, Mr. James B. Carey, 
who is chairman of the IUE’s administra- 
tive committee. Over 400 delegates, from 
133 locals and representing 220,000 mem- 
bers, attended the four-day convention, 
according to the CJO News. 


“The convention adopted, section by sec- 
tion, a constitution framed to provide 
maximum protection of the membership’s 
democratic rights,” the CIO News reports. 
“But it held off election of officers until a 
future convention, when the union is ‘over 
the hump’ of organizing, Labour Board 
elections and legal tests.” Meanwhile, the 
union will function under the leadership 
of an administrative committee, headed by 
Mr. James B. Carey. 


The IUE, it is stated, has set itself a 
double task—“the ‘negative’ job of ridding 
the industry of Communist union leader- 
ship, and the positive goal of winning wage 
and security advances for its members.” 
The union will seek adjustments to bring 
up the pay of electrical union workers to 
the status of those in steel, auto and air- 
craft; a minimum pension of $100 a month 
for workers over 65 who have 25 years of 
service; severance pay for those leaving 
jobs; death benefits for widows and other 
survivors; and a system of medical care 
benefits. 

In his statement on the Canadian situa- 
tion, Mr. Mosher said the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour has affiliated the Canadian 
locals of the new CIO International Union 
of Electrical Workers. ‘The leadership of 
this union is above suspicion,” he declared, 
adding that he “has been informed that the 
new union is rapidly taking over former 
UE locals in Canada whose membership 
have no sympathy with the policy which 
UE has been following in recent years.” 


Extension of workmen’s 
Social compensation and wunem- 
security ployment insurance benefits 
benefits to agricultural workers was 
for farm advocated by the Deputy 
workers Minister of Labour, Dr. A. 
advocated MacNamara, in an address 

before the Dominion- 
Provincial Agricultural Conference at 


Ottawa on December 12. Working condi- 
tions in agriculture must be improved if 
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youth and experienced workers are to be 
kept on the farm, he told the convention. 


“Tf working conditions on farms are so 
unattractive that the farmers’ sons leave, 
how can we expect the paid workers to 
stay with the work?” he said. Is it not 
uneconomic, as well as a definite handicap 
to agriculture to keep pumping in rela- 
tively inexperienced workers, while well- 
skilled and enterprising workers are leaving?” 


With farm wage rates at about three 
times what they were in 1940, it is not so 
much a difference in wage rates that makes 
urban industry more attractive than agri- 
culture to many people, Dr. MacNamara 
stated, “it is rather the other- conditions 
which often prevail in agriculture—the lack 
of adequate housing, long hours of work, 
seasonality of employment, and the absence 
of social security measures.” Some of these 
conditions can only be properly met by 
action on the part of the farmer himself, 
he said, “but there is also a considerable 
field in which governments will have to 
co-operate.” 

The problem of off-season unemploy- 
ment is becoming increasingly serious, the 
Deputy Minister said. In many other 
industries, with the exception of mining and 
construction, employment is more stabi- 
lized than formerly, and openings for 
seasonal workers are fewer. In the logging 
camps—the traditional source of. supple- 
mentary income for the farm workers—jobs 
are fewer than formerly, and the average 
duration of employment may be shorter. 
“Farmers should be thinking about this 
fact and be giving consideration to it. If 
the farmer wants paid labour in the future 
he will need to carry men on a less inter- 
mittent basis than heretofore.” 

Speaking on government co-operation in 
dealing with this problem, Dr. MacNamara 
said, “I do not know of any insurmountable 
reason why farm workers should not have 
the protection of unemployment insurance. 
I advocate unemployment insurance for 
farm workers because one of the most 
difficult problems demanding some solution 
is that of the seasonality of employment 
on farms.” 

Workmen’s compensation should also be 
available to farm workers, just the same as 
in other industry, he said. “When a man 
is hurt on a farm, what a relief it would 
be to the farmer and to everyone if it 
were known that the injured -would have 
adequate care.” 

While the improvement in working con- 
ditions of farm labour since the depression 
years must not be lost sight of, “right now 
is the time to work for continued improve- 
ment,” the Deputy Minister declared. “Only 
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by a recognition of the problems of this 
group by the employer and by government, 
and by complete co-operation of these 
groups, can we hope to raise the standards 
of this large segment of the Canadian labour 
force.” f 

In reviewing the achievements of the 
past year, Dr. MacNamara referred to the 
entry of Newfoundland into Confederation. 
and welcomed the Newfoundland delegates. 

The total Canadian labour force has been 
increasing since the war by about 100,000 
annually, he said. With the inclusion of 
Newfoundland, the total labour force 
reached almost 5,400,000 in August, 1949. 
Nearly one-quarter of this number were 
employed in agriculture. 

In line with the general tendency towards 
equilibrium, the supply of farm labour has 
come into better balance with demand, Dr. 
MacNamara stated. Even at the peak 
season no shortages occurred, nor were any 
Jarge surpluses experienced. This has 
resulted in a stabilization of farm wage 
rates, he said, which showed less seasonal 
increase in August, 1949, than at the same 
time in 1948, although they were higher 
for the year as a whole. 


The Annual Report of 
Annual the Federal Department of 
Report of Labour covering the fiscal 
Dominion year ending March 31, 
Department 1949, was issued early in 
of Labour 


December. 


A concise summary of the administrative 
functions of the Department. is given in 
the first section of the report. The remain- 
ing sections provide more detailed descrip- 
tions of the work performed by the several 
branches of the Department during the 
fiseal year. These include: Industrial 
Relations (industrial conciliation proceed- 
ings, statistics of strikes and lockouts, fair 
wages and labour-management co-opera- 
tion) ; Canada Labour Relations Board; the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
National Employment Service; Canadian 
Vocational Training; Government Annui- 
ties; Agriculture, Forestry and Placement of 
Immigrant Workers; Technical Personnel 
Division; Research and Statistics; Special 
Services (including the Lasour GAZETTE, 
Information Branch, Labour Legislation 
Branch and the Departmental Library) ; 
Re-establishment of Ex-Service Personnel; 
Re-establishment of Japanese in Canada; 
International Labour Organization. 


During the fiscal year the Department 
administered the following statutes: the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act; Conciliation and Labour Act; 
the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act; 
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Government Annuities Act; the vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act, 1942; and the 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act. 
The Fair Wages Orders in Council relating 
to Government contracts for equipment and 
supphes were enforced by the Department, 
which was also responsible for the admin- 
istration of a number of other measures. 


Canada’s Fair Wages Policy 


Canada’s originated in ‘March, 1900, 
fair wages when the House of Com- 
poliey mons passed a_ resolution 


which, in later years, was 
amended and expanded by various Orders 
in Council. These were all consolidated into 
P.C. 1206 of June 7, 1922. This consolidated 
Fair Wages Policy was divided into two 
parts. The “A” conditions were to be 
observed on all forms of construction and 
made provision for a schedule of current 
fair wages to be inserted into the contract 
setting forth the hours of labour fixed by 
the custom of the trade in the district. 
The “B” conditions were to be observed 
in contracts for the manufacture and supply 
of fittings and equipment and required the 
payment of current wages, or if there be 
none, then fair and reasonable rates; and 
also required the customary or fair and 
reasonable hours in the district. 

P.C. 605 of April 9, 1924, amended the 
Fair Wages Policy by enlarging the “A” 
conditions to take care of special cireum- 
stances, repayments and to void certain 
powers of the Minister where there is a 
collective agreement. P.C. 3271 of Decem- 
ber 31, 1934, amended the “B” conditions 
by providing minimum rates of 30 cents 
for males and 20 cents for females. 

Parliament then passed the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, which 
repealed an earlier statute, the Fair Wages 
and Eight-Hour Day Act, 1930. The new 
statute required that on all contracts for 
construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion all persons engaged on the project shall 
be paid fair wages and the working hours 
shall not exceed 8 hours per day nor 44 in 
the week. 

The Act and the Policy were brought into 
conformity by P.C. 1272 of May 2, 1949, 
which amended the “A” conditions by 
making them subject to the provisions of 
the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act 
1935; and amended the “B” conditions by 
removing the schedule of minimum rates. 
but provided that in no event shall the 
wages be less than those established by 
statute or regulation of the province in 
which the work is being performed. 

P.C. 5547 of November 3. 1949, is a 
consolidation of the foregoing Orders in 
Council. 


On November 29 housing 
Commons legislation was passed by 
passes the House of Commons 
amendments in accordance with the 
to Housing pohcy announced on Sep- 
Act of 1949 tember 21 by Hon. R. H. 

Winters, Minister of Recon- 
struction and Supply. 

In addition to the three major changes 
in the National Housing Act of 1944 which 
Mr. Winters discussed in his earlier state- 
ment (L.G., Nov., 1949, p. 1334), the new 
legislation also increases the amount of the 
loan that may be guaranteed for home 
improvement or home extension purposes 
by 25 per cent over the amount specified 
in the Act prior to amendment. 


In the Fall of 1948, the 


Study of Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
family tistics conducted a survey 
budgets of family expenditures which 


in Canada covered a cross-section of 
Canadian families and single 
individuals. Detailed information about 
income and expenditure in the 12 months 
ending August 31, 1948, was collected from 
approximately 6,000 families and _ single 
persons across Canada. 

During November and December, 1949, 
the Bureau issued preliminary summary 
figures on family budgets in five Canadian 
cities (Montreal, Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver). These preliminary figures 
show the average income of the families and 
their average expenditure on food, housing, 
clothing and other items. 


At a later date, when a more complete 
tabulation of the results of the survey is 
available, it is planned to publish an 
analysis of the findings in the Lasour 
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Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
vee ats Minister of Labour, stated 
be eae be oe recently 6 that, thet, 1950 
will be 


engineering graduating class 
would be the largest in 
the history of Canada. 


Mr. Mitchell stated that the 3,500 new 
engineers who would be available’ to 
employers next spring would allow many 
employers to carry out plans for recruit- 
ment which had previously been restricted 
by the inadequate supply of graduates. 


He explained that the 3,200 engineering 
eraduates in 1949 had gone far towards 
taking up a backlog of openings, but that 
the needs of many employers had still not 
been met, especially in the smaller firms, 
many of whom were only now considering 
the possibility of using engineering grad- 
uates on their staffs. 


largest in 
historv 
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Mr. Mitchell reported that a- survey, 
made in 1946, had produced the informa- 
tion that an estimated 2,000 new engineer- 
ing graduates in each of the five years from 
1947 to 1951 inclusive would be required to 
meet the demand by Canadian industry for 
engineers. These estimates were being 
reviewed with the same employers, with 
particular reference to prospective needs in 
1950 and 1951. While all of these employers 
have not yet been covered, the net results 
to date showed an increase of slightly more 
than 10 per cent in the combined estimates 
made three years ago. 

In both 1947 and 1948, the actual demand 
for engineering graduates was between 2,000 
and 2,200, while graduating classes in these 
two years amounted to 1,100 and 1,700 
respectively. Thus, there was a consider- 
able backlog of openings to add to the 
normal demand of 1949. This backlog was 
partially taken care of by the graduating 
class of 1949, which numbered about 3,200. 

There were special factors which facili- 
tated the placement of the class of 1949. 
One was a number of large scale employers 
who had restricted their recruiting programs 
in 1947 and 1948 in anticipation of a better 
supply of graduates in 1949. Another was 
a substantial number of “company under- 
graduates”, these being students who were 
attending university on leave-of-absence 
from their regular employment. A _ third 
factor was a recruiting program for the 
Armed Services which accounted for more 
than 200, a large proportion of whom were 
engineering graduates. 

The Minister explained that the bulk 
of the employment available for new 
engineering graduates had always been con- 
centrated in the establishments of a rela- 
tively small number of large employers. 
Surveys on which estimates could be based 
were necessarily made almost entirely 
through these larger employers. Employ- 
ment officials believed, however, that there 
was a substantial latent demand among 
medium-sized and smaller employers. Even 
if this prospective field of employment 
averaged only one graduate per company, 
the demand for engineering graduates would 
be increased by several hundreds. 

In former years, the Minister said, short- 
age of supply had been mainly responsible 
for the rapid absorption of inexperienced 
graduates into the more widely publicized 
openings where there had been well organ- 
ized recruiting programs. In 1950, it would 
be rather a case of seeking out the openings, 
including the substantial number believed 
{o exist in smaller operations. 
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Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 
announced early in Decem- 
ber that questionnaires had 
been forwarded to about 
10,000 employers in Canada 
in an effort to uncover 
permanent job openings for university grad- 
uates and temporary summer employment 
for undergraduates in the spring of 1950. 

Mr. Mitchell stated that it was necessary 
to undertake this campaign early since, 
although many war veteran students had 
already graduated, there would still be 
exceptionally large classes in 1950 and 1951, 
due to the numbers of veterans taking 
university training. (For example, as noted 
above, the engineering class will be the 
largest in Canadian history.) 

The Minister explained that the job 
involved several months’ work, and that 
the full resources of the Department of 
Labour and the National Employment 
Service would be used to assist in filling 
employers’ requirements and finding posi- 
tions for the students. He stated that a 
large proportion of the jobs needed would 
be turned up by the questionnaire, but 
these would be supplemented by the open- 
ings uncovered by the direct efforts of 
employer relations personnel of the National 
Employment Service. At the prairie uni- 
versities full time NES offices are operated 
on the campuses throughout the academic 
year, while at other universities the NES 
liaison officers work in co-operation with 
university staffs to provide a liaison service 
between students and employers. 

Mr. Mitchell stated that in all proba- 
bility the university graduate would experi- 
ence a little more difficulty next spring in 
obtaining employment than in the spring 
of 1949. In 1949 a backlog of openings was 
in existence. This backlog did not exist to 
the same extent now, but he stated place- 
ment officials were optimistic regarding next 
year’s classes due to the fact that a great 
number of small firms had still to recruit 
university personnel valuable to their 
enterprises. He urged the smaller firms, 
which might not receive a copy of their 
questionnaire, to bring their openings to 
the attention of the National Employment 
Service as soon as possible. 


Campaign to 
find jobs for 
university 
graduates 
and students 


A bulletin of 68 pages 
Conciliation entitled “The Conciliation 
and and Arbitration of Labour 
arbitration Disputes in Canada”, 
in Canada another in the series of 


studies published by the 
Department of Industrial Relations of 
Queen’s University, has recently been issued. 
This bulletin (No. 13) is a study of the 
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procedures which are commonly used to 
settle disputes between employers and 
employees. 

The first chapter traces the development 
of public policy regarding labour disputes 
in Great Britain, United States and Canada. 
It is noted that Canada has gone much 
farther than either Great Britain or the 
United States in requiring the use of con- 
ciation and arbitration and in limiting the 
right to strike. 

Pointing out that disputes between 
employers and their employees fall into 
two broad categories, “contract-negotiation 
disputes” and “contract-observance  dis- 
putes”, the bulletin devotes a chapter to 
each type of dispute and discusses the use 
of conciliation and -arbitration as methods 
of settlement. 

With respect to contract-negotiation dis- 
putes, the bulletin discusses the nature of 
conciliation, sets out the statutory require- 
ments and practice regarding conciliation, 
and outlines several criticisms of the con- 
ciliation system as it stands today. 

This section concludes with the state- 
ment, 

In spite of the fact that there is some 
valid criticism of the conciliation systems 
administered in this country at both 
federal and provincial levels of govern- 
ment, the work of Conciliation Officers and 
Conciliation Boards has been outstanding. 
Their services have been recognized not 
only in Canada, but in the United States 


and Great Britain as among the most 
effective and successful in existence. 


The brochure deals similarly with arbi- 
tration in the settlement of contract- 
observance disputes, pointing out its 
characteristics and the situations in which 
it may appropriately be used. 

After discussing the whole process of 
grievance procedure and arbitration, the 
author states that it is difficult to reach any 
conclusion regarding the arbitration process 
as a practical solution of labour-manage- 
ment disputes. The greater part of Cana- 
dian industry, where collective bargaining 
is a comparatively new process, has not 
developed permanent arbitration facilities. 
In a few instances arbitration procedures 
have been in effect for a number of years, 
notably on the railways, in the garment 
trades, in the printing trades and in some 
firms in the automobile industry. The 
author asserts that 

it would be impossible to support the 

view that arbitration is the way to settle 

disputes in Canada. Experience, generally, 
is too limited to warrant any such sweep- 
ing conclusion. _ However, there is the 

strong presumption that arbitration is a 

desirable procedure in that it can effect 

settlements without the loss of production 
to the employer or wages to the employee; 


that arbitration is therefore at least worth 
a trial. - 


In conclusion, it is stated that concilia- 
tion and arbitration provide the best devices 
so far devised to reach settlements. “If 
better are found .. . they will be developed 
by those who would use and need them. 
The first step in the direction of improve- 
ment is an understanding and an effective 
use of the processes now available.” 


The 1949 edition of the 
Comparison bulletin, Workmen’s Com- 
of workmen’s pensation in Canada, A 
compensation Comparison of Provincial 
laws Laws, is now available. 

This pamphlet, which is 
revised annually by the Department of 
Labour, shows the legislative changes made 
in 1949. These include the enactment of a 
new Workmen’s Compensation Act in 
Prince Edward Island, effective July 1, 1949, 
and amendments to the Acts of Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan. 
The Newfoundland Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act is summarized. 


It is pointed out in the introduction that 
in all Canadian provinces there is now a 
law providing compensation for industrial 
accidents, but that the Newfoundland Act 
is unlike that of the other provinces in that 
it makes employers individually liable for 
injuries to their workmen occurring in the 
course of employment. In the other prov- 
inces, the statute is of the collective hability 
type. 

Under the new Prince Edward Island Act, 
benefits for disability are two-thirds of 
earnings and the maximum earnings on 
which compensation is reckoned are $2,500 
a year. A widow is entitled to receive $40 
a month, with $10 a month for each child 
under 16. 


Provision was made during the year for 
the payment of increased amounts of 
compensation in cases of total disability in 
Saskatchewan. Children’s benefits were 
raised in Nova Scotia, and the maximum 
annual earnings on which compensation is 
reckoned were raised from $2,000 to $2,500. 

In Ontario, from January 1, 1950, the 
basic rate of compensation for disability 
was increased from 662 to 75 per cent of 


average earnings, and the maximum yearly’ 


earnings on which compensation is reckoned 
from $2,500 to $3,000. By an amendment 
effective from July 1, 1948, the monthly 
compensation payable in death cases, 
exclusive of burial expenses and the lump 
sum of $100, may not exceed the workman’s 
average earnings, instead of two-thirds of 
such earnings, as formerly. Where the total 
sum payable would exceed average earnings, 
the compensation must be reduced but the 
reduction is not to affect the payment of 


$50 to a widow, with $12 to each child or 
$20 to each orphan child, unless the total 
benefits to such dependants exceed $100 a 
month. 

The list of industrial diseases to be 
compensated was greatly extended by regu- 
lation in British Columbia. 


Copies of the bulletin may be obtained 


from the Legislation Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. : 


Productivity improved in 
Improved all coal mining areas in 
productivity Canada during 1948, accord- 


in Canadian 
coal mines 


ing to the annual survey of 
operating costs and revenues 
of Canadian coal mines con- 
ducted by the Dominion Coal Board. 


For the first time in the 18 years during 
which the survey has been conducted, a 
profit was made in all coal mining areas, 
the average being 38 cents per net ton. 


While total production costs have risen 
from the low point in 1940 of $3.40 per 
net ton to a high in 1948 of $5.71, total 
revenues have similarly increased from the 
low of $3.43 in 1936 to the highest point 
on record of $6.09 per net ton in 1948. 


Increases in total revenues over those 
reported in 1947 ranged from 12 cents per 
net ton for Saskatchewan to 95 cents per 
ton for British Columbia. 


Nova Scotia showed the most noteworthy 
change; from a loss of 49 cents in 1947 to 
a profit of 34 cents per net ton this year. 
The 1947 result in Nova Scotia was prob- 
ably influenced by the strike in that area. 


The main element of cost remains that 
of labour which, at $3.47 per net ton, 
increased 33 cents over the 1947 cost, total 
labour costs being $60,460,000. Labour costs 
per ton ranged from a high of $4.72 in 
Nova Scotia to 71 cents in Saskatchewan, 
where 97 per cent of the production con- 
sists of strip mined coal. 

Production per man-day showed improve- 
ment in all areas, the greatest increases over 
1947 being: British Columbia 19 per cent, 
Alberta (subbituminous) 15 per cent and 
New Brunswick 12 per cent. 


“Definite progress in a 
‘ ., widening field of activity” 
Eighth Report was noted by the Unem- 


eater t ae ployment Insurance Com- 
pina mission in its Highth 
ce Annual Report covering the 
Commission 


fiscal year ending March 31, 
1949. 

During the fiscal year, 1948-49 revenue 
from contributions by employers, employees 
and government totalled $119,505,573.69. 
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Interest on investments and other miscel- 
laneous items increased the total revenue 
to $131,627,250.33. Unemployment insur- 
ance benefit paid totalled $49,826,752.16, 
leaving a net balance in the fund at 
March 31, of $529,535,437.38. 

The raising of the limit of insurability 
from $2,000 to $3,120 in 1948, coupled with 
a general increase in wages during previous 
years, disturbed the overall balance between 
employer and employee contributions which 
were intended to be approximately equal. 
Accordingly, the contribution rates were 
readjusted late in 1948 to restore approxi- 
mate parity to employer and employee 
contributions. In addition, another class 
was added to the contribution schedule to 
provide for insurable persons in the higher 
income group. 

The report indicates that “the addition 
of a new contribution class automatically 
resulted in a higher maximum rate of 
benefit for persons in the top earnings 
bracket”. For a claimant with a dependent, 
the maximum weekly amount was raised 
from $1440 to $1830. For a claimant 
without dependents the maximum weekly 
amount was raised from $12.30 to $14.40. 


The total Canadian labour force was 
estimated to number 4,964,000 at November 
20, 1948, including both employed and 
unemployed persons, but excluding persons 
keeping house, attending school, or too old 
or infirm to work. The total insured 
population was estimated at 2,447,000, or 
almost 50 per cent of the total of gain- 
fully employed persons. 

During the later months of the fiscal year 
the Commission made arrangements for 
insuring workers in Newfoundland, follow- 
ing the entrance of the new province into 
Confederation on April 1, 1949. Offices 
were opened at St. John’s, Grand Falls and 
Corner Brook. ‘These offices were placed 
under the Maritime region. It was esti- 
mated that of a working force of approxi- 
mately 112,000 in Newfoundland, rather 
more than 40,000 were in _ insurakle 
employment. 

In accordance with the policy of the 
Commission to extend coverage to pre- 
viously uninsured groups of workers as 
circumstances made that possible, emplov- 
ment in the lumbering and logging indus- 
tries in British Columbia and employment 
in stevedoring were brought under the Act 
during the year. 

The Commission administered 295 insur- 
ance and employment offices scattered 
across Canada in 1948-49. In August, 1948, 
a branch of the National Employment 
Service was opened in London, England, 
staffed by employees of the Commission. 
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To this office, the report states, was 
extended the Canadian clearance system, 
thus making it possible for a Canadian 
employer desiring to obtain workers from 
the United Kingdom, to place his order 
with a local office of the Commission in 
Canada and have it filled. 

The National Employment Service con- 
tinued to play an important part in youth 
employment and vocational guidance, voca- 
tional training for unemployed persons, the 
employment of older workers, the place- 
ment of handicapped workers, war veterans 
and displaced persons from Europe. 
Improvements were made during the year 
in the machinery for the placement of 
applicants in technical, scientific, profes- 
sional and business categories. This work 
was done largely in the five regional offices, 
but closer co-operation was established with 
the universities in all provinces. 

The National Employment Committee 
held four regular meetings during the year 
and the five regional committees, whose 
work is co-ordinated by the national body, 
were reported to have functioned success- 
fully. Regional and local employment 
committees dealt with matters and made 
studies referred to them by the National 
Committee, as well as having contributed 
valuable recommendations of their own. 

The report states that “unemployment 
insurance is now generally accepted in 
Canada as an important and_ beneficial 
social security plan.” Not only the general 
public, but employers and labour unions 
“have shown growing interest” in the 
provisions of the Act. “Both in its insur- 
ance and employment phases (the Com- 
mission), has become an essential part of 
Canadian economy.” 


A history of the Trades 
TLC writes and Labour Congress of 
history of Canada and of the Labour 
labour Movement in the Dominion 
movement iS appearing currently in 
in Canada serial form in the Trades 
and Labour Congress 
Journal. The first instalments were pub- 
lished in the September and November 
issues of the Journal and the history is to 
be continued in subsequent issues. 
It is being written by Mr. L. E. Wismer, 
TLC’s Director of Publicity and Research. 


The number of persons 

Old age receiving old age pensions 
and blind in Canada increased from 
pensioners 257,485 at June 30, 1949 to 
in Canada 265,372 as at the end of the 
quarter September 30, 1949. 

The Federal Government’s contributions 
under the Federal-Provincial scheme totalled 


$22,618,926.50 for the quarter ended 
September 30, 1949, as compared with 
$18,190,538.31 in the preceding quarter. 


Since the inception of the Act the Federal 
Government has contributed $585,896,316.93. 

As at September 30, 1949, all provinces 
had not completed the review of pensioners’ 
files in order to make adjustments under 
the amendments to the Act increasing the 
maximum pension to which the Govern- 
ment of Canada would contribute from $30 
to $40 a month. There was, therefore, con- 
siderable variation in the average pension 
paid in the different provinces. In only 
three provinces was the number of pen- 
. sioners higher than three per cent of the 
total population. 

In addition to the above, pensions were 
being paid to 9,948 blind persons as at 
September 30, 1949, as compared with 9,743 
at June 30, 1949. 

The cost of pensions in respect of blind- 
ness to the Federal Government was 
$939,125.49 for the quarter ended September 


30, 1949, and $727,727.17 in the pre- 
ceding quarter. Since the inception of the 
Act, Federal payments have _ totalled 


$17,154,986.09. The average monthly pension 


was between $37.87 and $39.09 in nine 
provinces. In Newfoundland, where the 
maximum pension payable is $30 the 


average was $29.33. 


The International Labour 
Office announced in Novem- 


ILO study 


on strike ber that time lost by strikes 
statistics and lockouts has increased 


sharply since the war but is 
still “almost negligible” by comparison with 
normal unemployment. <A study published 
in the International Labour Review gives 
comparative statistics for time lost in 
certain industries in a number of countries 
during the war and post-war years. The 
industries covered are mining, manufactur- 
ing, construction and transport. 

The statistics, therefore, are not com- 
plete and do not represent the situation 
for all non-agricultural industries as a 
whole, or in relation to other countries. 
In Canada, for example, most of the time 
lost during the survey period was recorded 
in these four industries (1945-1947, 94 per 
cent) although they employed only shghtly 
more than one-half of all wage and salary 
When account is taken of workers 
average number of 


earners. 
in all industries, the 
man-days lost annually in Canada through 
all disputes was about 197 days per thou- 
sand workers in the period 1940 to 1944, 
and 920 days during the period 1945 to 
1947. 


According to the ILO release the average 
number of man-days lost annually by indus- 
trial disputes per thousand workers varied 
as follows:— 


1940-1944 1946-1947 
LOE EE cE pie Sad) omer coe 313 1,477 
United States....... 509 2,899 
TROIS sets Maco are ae 601 
OUTS Tic og. 4 ote cates 47 1,062 
AUN ar ets. eee 94 46 
UWigeN 06 RE al ray, Ba 288 669 
Wedel) wa as uence. 108 3,685 
PwlZeriand 3. Accs 12 125 
United Kingdom.... 179 228 
Usual ts et ee ee 922 1,563 
New Zealand........ 135 228 


The statistics for some countries include 
persons who were made idle by strikes and 
lockouts in the same establishments but 
who were not actually on strike themselves. 
In the case of the United Kingdom, over 
a 21-year period, it was found that this 
group accounted for about one-fifth of the 
lost man-days. 

The study concluded :— 

“From the figures of the table, it is clear 
that the loss from disputes is of very 
minor importance in relation to the total 
time worked. A rate of 1,000 days lost per 
1,000 employees per year means one day 
per employee per year or, if the year com- 
prises 300 working days, only one-third of 
one per cent of the year’s working time. 

“Only four countries had time-loss rates 
from strikes and lockouts as high as this 
figure. On an average, the time-loss from 
strikes and lockouts is half a day per 
employee per year, or less than two-tenths 
of one per cent. In comparison with unem- 
ployment, therefore, for which a rate of 
three per cent is low and one of ten per 
cent not unusual, the loss from industrial 
disputes appears almost negligible.” 


Problems of employment 


United and economic stability were 
Nations discussed recently by -: the 
sponsors United Nations General 
study on Assembly, and on November 
employment 25 a resolution on _ full 


employment was adopted. 

The resolution begins by approving the 
action of Secretary-General Trygve Lie in 
inviting a group of experts to report on 
national and international measures required 
to achieve and maintain full employment. 
(This action was taken in accordance with 
a resolution of the Eeonomic and Social 
Council. Those participating in the study 
are: E. Ronald Walker, from Australia; 
Pierre Uri, of the General Commissariat of 
the Economic Plan for France; Nicholas 
Kkaldor, from Cambridge University, United 
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Kingdom; and two United States econo- 
mists, J. M. Clark, from Columbia 
University, and Arthur. Smithies, from 
Harvard University.) 

Continuing, the General Assembly Reso- 
lution expresses its belief that national and 
international action to promote and main- 
tain full employment is a basic require- 
ment for the achievement of a stable and 
expanding world economy. 

It notes with satisfaction that the plans 
of various governments for increasing pur- 
chasing power and for promoting full 
employment include such measures as the 
extension of unemployment insurance, the 
expansion of social services generally, public 
works programs including low-cost housing 
and natural resources development projects, 
measures affecting the level and methods of 
taxation, and incentives for the encourage- 
ment of private capital investment. 

It recommends “that each Government 
consider, as a matter of urgency, its inter- 
national responsibility under Articles 55 and 
56 of the Charter to take action, as the 
need arises, designed to promote and main- 
tain full and productive employment, 
through measures appropriate to _ its 
political, economic and social institutions.” 

(A survey of the plans formulated by 
various nations to maintain full employ- 
ment appeared on page 1228 of the October 
LABOUR GAZETTE.) 


The General Council of 
the Trades Union Congress, 
on November 238, called on 
all affihated unions to post- 
pone until January 1, 1951, 
claims for higher wages as 
long as the price index remains below 118. 
At the time of the TUC’s announcement 
the index stood at 112. 

The TUC’s statement followed nearly two 
months of discussion between labour and 
Government leaders. The problem has 
been made more difficult because of a 
large number of “important and justifiable” 
claims for wage increases pending by indi- 
vidual unions, the United Kingdom Infor- 
mation Office bulletin Economic Record, 
states. 

“In addition,’ the report continues, 
“there is the problem of the unions whose 
contracts have a sliding-scale arrangement 
based on the cost-of-living index. If their 
wages rose automatically through an in- 
crease in the cost of living, the other 
unions could hardly be expected to hold 
back. Finally, there is the problem in 
wages of encouraging increases for higher 
output while keeping wage rates stable.” 

Although recognizing the problem of the 
lowest paid workers, the TUC urged the 
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TUC appeals 
to affiliates 
to postpone 
wage claims 


necessity of “rigorous restraint” even in 
these cases, and recommended that “incen- 
tive plans” should be developed for raising 
earnings that are too low. 

In return for recommending acceptance 
of an increase in prices up to five per cent,,. 
without asking for more pay, the General 
Council has been assured by the Govern- 
ment that the unions will not be expected 
to accept any wage reductions should prices 
fall within the limit of five per cent. 

The General Council can only recom- 
mend, it is pointed out. “While it is the 
responsibility of unions themselves to oper- 
ate the wages policy, unions nevertheless 
must pay regard to the realities of the 
economic situation in framing their policy, 
and act loyally in conformity with the 
policy now recommended by the General 
Council,” the TUC recommendation states. 

The Council pleadged itself to “intensify” 
its campaign for increased productivity and 
greater efficiency, and recommended study 
in each industry with a view to extending 
the “system of payment by results.” 

The TUC announcement followed the 
Government’s decision last September to 
devalue the pound. “The dangerous infla- 
tionary tendencies which devaluation inevit- 
ably intensifies must be counteracted by 
rigorous restraints upon all increases of 
wages, Salaries and dividends,” it states. 


One of the specialized 
British Services provided by the 
personnel Ministry of Labour and 
management National Service in the 
advisory | United Kingdom is to help 
service firms in working out a 


progressive personnel policy. 

The purpose is to stimulate attention to 
the human relationships in industry; and 
an account of the functions of the Personnel 
Management Advisory Service appears in 
the October issue of the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette. 

The Service seeks to foster an attitude 
on the part of management towards its 
employees which, the article states, might 
be expressed as follows:— 

“It is the objective of this company 
to establish such relationships ‘with its 
employees of all ranks as will encourage 
them to feel a satisfaction in their employ- 
ment and so enable them to collaborate to 
the full in promoting the company’s effi- 
ciency and prosperity. In pursuance of this 
objective, the company will maintain con- 
stantly under review:— 


Its methods of recruitment, selection, 
training, education and promotion; 

Its administration of industrial agree- 
ments relating to its terms of employ- 
ment, methods and standards of remunera- 
tion, and working conditions; 


Its provisions for workshop amenities 
and employees’ services; 

Its facilities for consultation on all 
appropriate matters with its employees and 
with their trade union representatives; 
and 

Its procedures for the settlement of 
differences and the avoidance of disputes.” 


The article goes on to point out that 
the implementation in practice of such a 
declaration of policy would involve, among 
other things:— 

The use of adequate and objective 
methods of selection for engagement; 

The placing of employees in the avail- 
able work most suited to their abilities; 

The provision of training and educative 
facilities to enable employees to perform 
their duties competently and to fit them 
for promotion as opportunity offers; 

The consideration of the employee, as 
well as of the company, before trans- 
ferring him from one job to another; 

The filling of vacancies from within the 
company, so long as suitable candidates are 
available; 

The development and maintenance of 
methods for the regular assessment of 
employees’ qualities and services and the 
use of these recorded assessments as a 
means of selecting employees for promo- 
tion; 

The recognition of the right of the 
employees, assisted if they so wish, by 
their union representative, to examine and 
check methods and calculations on which 
in ey by results proposals are based; 
an 

The maintenance of the highest practi- 
cable standard of workshop conditions and 
amenities, regarding statutory legislation 
on the subject merely as a minimum. 


The article states that the Advisory 
Service helps firms to apply these various 
points in their day-to-day administration. 
It does so by direct advice, or by putting 
the firms into touch with an appropriate 
specialist organization. 

The handicap under which so many firms 
are suffering, the article continues, is the 
dearth of trained personnel officers to put 
in charge of the administration of their 
personnel policies and to advise them in 
general on those policies. “One of the 
most important functions of the Advisory 
Service is to help untrained or inexperi- 
enced personnel officers both directly and 
by arranging lecture courses in co-opera- 
tion with the educational authorities and 
the Institute of Personnel Management. 
These Courses have proved of great 
advantage both to the individuals and to 
the firms by which they are employed. 

“The Advisory Service does not, of 
course, restrict its activities to the larger 
firms which can establish special personnel 
departments and employ specialist per- 
sonnel officers. Much of the Advisers’ work 
is with the small firm which, despite its 
smallness, wants to put its personnel 


management on a sound footing but 
obviously cannot justify a specialist depart- 
ment. The Advisers explain how the job 
can be done in those cases, by allocating 
the various personnel functions to appro- 
priate members of the existing staff. 
Another of the functions of the Advisory 
Service is to organize or help in organizing 
conferences of employers on _ personnel 
management so that advantage can be 
gained from the pooling of experience.” 


A long-term decline in the 


Long-term number of job opportuni- 
decline in ties available for labourers, 
jobs for coupled with an increase in 
unskilled jobs for skilled workers, was 
workers noted in a study of employ- 


ment by industry and occu- 
pations conducted by the University of 
Pennsylvania and summarized in the New 
York Times. 

Whereas non-farm labourers were 11:3 
per cent of the total persons employed in 
all occupations in 1910 they accounted for 
only 5:6 per cent in 1948, according to the 
report. 

Under high level employment, however, 
jobs for craftsmen increased relative to 
the population. Gains in employment by 
“white collar” workers relative to the popu- 
lation were substantial from 1910 to 1940 
and were even greater in the period to 
1948, particularly for clerical workers. 
Relatively smaller increases were made by 
non-farm proprietors, managers and officials, 
operatives and service workers. By 1948 
the number of women in jobs was double 
that of 1910, and, relative to population, it 
had increased 47 per cent, the survey 
found. 


A pamphlet entitled, The 
CIO pamphlet ClO—What it is and what 


explains it does, has recently been 
government issued by the Research and 
and finances’ Education Department of 
of unions the CIO at Washington. 


Its purpose is to make 
available to the public accurate and up-to- 
date information concerning the practices 
and background of the CIO and “in the 
light of the present disputes between unions 
and industry in this country ... to give a 
better understanding of the total picture.” 

The pamphlet contains a brief history of 
the organization from the time of its 
inception up to the present, an analysis 
of its present program, and information 
concerning the financial practices and gov- 
ernment of CIO unions, together with a 
chart showing the structure of the CIO. 


iW 


Teach Them To Lift is the 


Training title of a bulletin (No. 110) 
workers which was issued recently 
to lift by the Bureau of Labour 


Standards of the United 
States Department of Labour for the use 
of supervisors and foremen in training 
workers in the safe lifting and carrying of 
heavy objects. This is the second in a 
new series of safety pamphlets for indus- 
trial supervisors. 

The bulletin emphasizes the supervisor’s 
responsibility for safe production and sug- 
gests how he can help workers to prevent 
the large number of injuries, such as 
hernias, sprains and strains, which result 
annually from faulty lifting habits. By 
training workers in safe lifting, the bulletin 
States, the supervisor or foreman is making 
an improvement in work methods bene- 
ficial to both his workers and his employers. 

It is recommended that mechanical 
devices should be substituted, wherever 
possible, for manual lifting. Where such 
mechanical aids are not practical or suit- 
able, however, the supervisor is advised, 
before assigning workers to lifting or 
carrying jobs, to determine from physical 
examination records the physical condition 
of the workers, especially of women. The 
strain of lifting is dangerous to workers 
who are underweight or overweight and to 
persons with deformities of the spine, 
arthritis, weak hearts, high blood pressure 
and lung diseases. 

It is suggested also that the foreman be 
familiar with any State regulation there 
may be limiting the amount of weight that 
women. workers are permitted to lift or 
carry, the usual limitation being 25 pounds 
for lifting and 15 pounds for carrying. 

Where the load or material is too much 
for one person to handle safely, the fore- 
man is advised to train workers in team 
hfting. More effective training will result, 
it is stated, from an analysis of the various 
lifting or carrying jobs to determine which 
workers need instruction. A number of 
rules are enumerated to aid the foreman in 
demonstrating the proper way to: litt, 
Cartoons illustrate the application of these 
rules. 


In an effort to produce an 


Formation effective counter-balance to 
of Asian the activities of the World 
labour Federation of Trade Unions 
federation in the Eastern hemisphere, 


labour representatives from 

a number of Asiatic countries recently 
established the Asian Federation of Labour. 
The October issue of Labour Abroad, 
issued by the United States Bureau of 
Labour Statistics states that the Federation 
was conceived by Asian trade union dele- 
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gates, in particular those representing the 
Indian National Trade Union Congress, to 
the June, 1948, International Labour Con- 
ference in San Francisco. With the appoint-. 
ment of a preparatory committee at a 
meeting of the Indian labour body in 
December, 1948, the proposed organization 
entered its first stage of formation. 

Organizational meetings were held in 
Geneva in June, 1949, at the time of the 
32nd ILO Conference, and were attended 
by delegates representing labour groups 
from India, China, Iran, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, Thailand and Lebanon. Pak- 
istan delegates participated in the initial 
meetings but later withdrew. Turkey, 
Japan, Australia and: the United States were 
invited to send observers. 

At the Geneva gathering, a constitution 
and four-point program were adopted and 
a provisional committee was created. The 
executive committee was to be composed 
of two representatives from India, two from 
China, two from Pakistan and one from 
each of the other affiliating countries. The 
four-point program outlines plans for con- 
certed action by Asian workers to “(1) pre- 
vent the return of foreign exploitation: 
(2) raise living standards by raising national 
incomes; (3) fight the Communist menace ; 
and (4) make the voice of Asian workers 
heard at international conferences.” 

Labour Abroad further states that the 
first plenary session of the Federation is 
scheduled to take place in Colombo, 
Ceylon, in January, 1950, at the time of 
the ILO’s First Asian Regional Conference. 


Registered trade unions in 


Trade India continue to increase. 
unionism The Indian Labour Gazette 
in India reports that at the end of 


March, 1948, there were 
2,766 trade unions on the registers—more 
than half as much again as for the previous 
year. This does not include unregistered 
unions, as registration is not compulsory. 

Membership reported by 1,628 unions 
reached a record total of 1,662,929 at the 
end of the year. Of this, 102,299, or 6-2 
per cent, were women. 

Union federation made considerable 
advance also. Seventeen federations were 
registered during the year, as compared 
with seven in the previous year. 

The large increase in the number of 
unions is attributed mainly to “the desire 
on the part of the workers to organize 
themselves with a view to securing Improve- 
ment in their working conditions, wages and 
general standard of living.” Mentioned as 
a further cause is “the enactment of labour 
laws conferring special priviléges on regis- 
tered unions.” 
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The labour force is constantly changing, as new workers enter 


and old ones leave. 
constant new 


demands 


Moreover, economic and social trends make 
on the 


worker, changing the skills 


required, and forcing shifts between occupations, industries, and 


reqguons. 


The following article! analyses 


the broad composition of the 


Canadian labour force, and indicates some of the factors influenc- 


ing its structure, and the special problems applying to some 


large groups. 


welfare, or 
related to 
the labour 


labour, 
closely 


All problems of 
economic security are 
whole, of 


some part, or the 

force. In order to measure the relative 
importance of these problems, and to see 
the relationship of each of them to the 


economy as a whole, it is therefore helpful 
to study the labour force, its size, its 
component parts, and the effects upon it of 
economic and social changes. 

First of all it is important to state 
is meant by the term “labour force”. 


what 
Them 


we shall endeavour to present a_ brief 


picture of the broad composition of the 
labour force as it is at present. This wil 
be followed by a short discussion of the 


principal economic and social trends which 
affect the labour force mainly from without. 
The discussion will then turn to a considera- 
tion of the chief shifts in its: internal struc- 
ture. The last main section will deal with 
a number of special groups within the labour 
force. Throughout, an attempt will be mad 
to focus attention on the labour force itself 


! This article, 


Heonomiecs and 


Haythorne, Directo 
Branch, Department of 
Labour, was presented in a substantially similar 
form as a paper at the Round Table on Economi 
Security at the University of Toronto, May 28 

30, 1949. Assistance in preparing the article has 
been given by F. W. Burton, J. T. 


other officials of the Economie and Research Branch 
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Research 


Montague and 
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Chart 1 
THE CANADIAN LABOUR FORCE 


SCHEMATIC PRESENTATION OF ENTRIES AND WITHDRAWALS 


The labour force consists of persons at work or available for work. ... It is not a 
fixed body of persons; there is a constant flow into and out of the labour force. 


WITHDRAWALS FROM 
THE LABOUR FORCE 


ENTRIES INTO THE 


LABOUR FORCE THE LABOUR FORCE 





1 YOUNG PEOPLE 

2 IMMIGRATION 

3 TEMPORARY WORKERS 
4 DEATHS 





A. UNEMPLOYED 


3 RETIREMENTS 
§ MARRIAGES (Women): 

1] ILLNESS AND ACCIDENTS 
8 EMIGRATION 








w coms 


N.B.—THE PROPORTIONS SHOWN ARE NOT BASED ON ACTUAL STATISTICS 
OWING TO THE ABSENCE OF COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


Here and there special labour problems will 
be mentioned, although our main purpose is 
rather to help give a broad background for 
a consideration of such problems generally. 


The Labour Force Defined 


There are many ways of defining the 
labour force. For present purposes, we may 
define it as the total of those people at 
work plus those available for work. “Work” 
in this sense means types of effort for which 
economic remuneration is normally received. 
Thus, a coal miner or a shopkeeper is con- 
sidered to be in the labour force, but a 
housewife or a student is not. 

“Those available for work” is a vague 
phrase, but it is intentionally so, since no 
hard and fast limit can be placed on this 
category. For statistical purposes, the cate- 
gory is usually lmited to those persons 
actively seeking employment. There are no 
doubt many other persons not actively seek- 
ing employment who would nevertheless 
accept suitable jobs if they were offered, 
and who may be considered, at least, 
potentially in the labour force: 

Although our Canadian statistics on the 
labour force have improved during recent 
years, since a quarterly survey was begun 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, it is 
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not easy, owing to such circumstances as 
are mentioned above, to obtain adequate 
data on all parts of the labour force. In 
fact, it can be seen that practically every 
adult in the country may become a member 
of the labour force at one time or another 
during his life. The labour force is, there- 
fore, not a fixed body of persons. Rather, 
it is a stream through which most indi- 
viduals flow for a longer or shorter period. 
This dynamic concept is illustrated in Chart 
1, which shows the principal tributary 
streams by which people enter the labour 
force, and the principal streams by which 
they leave it. 

This flow into and out of the labour force 
is well illustrated by our wartime experi- 
ence. What happened is shown in a broad 
way in Chart 2.2 It will be seen ‘that the 
increase in total employment, including both 
civilian workers and the armed services, was 
out of proportion to the increase in popula- 
tion. Where did these additional workers 
come from? They came from:two sources: 
first, from the unemployed; second, from 
those not previously in the labour force. 
Many in this second group would, in normal 
times, have continued in their existing 





2 Data from Special Surveys Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 3 


status as housewives, students, or retired 
workers. In other words, there was at this 
time a great expansion in the stream of 
“temporary workers” shown in Chart 1, 
under “entries into the labour force”. 


Present Composition 
of Labour Force 


At the present time the Canadian labour 
force numbers about five million people, or 
approximately forty per cent of the popula- 
tion. About four workers out of five are 
male. Almost half of the labour force are 
aged 25 to 44 years inclusive. The average 
female worker is considerably younger than 
the average male worker, as is shown in 
Chart 3.4 Occupationally, one worker out 
of five is in agriculture. 

Geographically, three out of five members 
of the labour force live in Ontario or 
Quebec. The percentage of the total popu- 
lation included in the labour force is lower 
in Quebec and in the Maritime Provinces 
than in the rest of the country. This is 
particularly true for females. 

It is difficult to divide the labour force 
precisely into groups based on the degree of 
skill, but according to Census definitions, 
almost one-third of the labour force is at 
present included in unskilled occupations. 


8 Data in this section from Labour Force Survey, 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
4 Data for Chart 3 from 1941 Census.. 


Chart 2 


Members of the labour force who are 
actually employed can be divided by 
occupational status, into paid workers, 
employers, own-account workers, and unpaid 
family workers. The distribution of total 
employed between these categories: is not 
the same for women as for men, nor the 
same In agriculture as in other industries. 

In non-agricultural industries, which 
employ nearly four million people, of whom 
almost one-quarter are women, about 80 
per cent of the men and about 90 per cent 
of the women are paid employees. 

In agriculture, on the other hand, which 
employs about one million workers, paid 
employees form a relatively small element, 
including hardly more than one worker in 
eight even at the harvest season. Farmers 
without paid workers make up over 50 per 
cent of the agricultural labour force. Unpaid 
family workers make up about 30 per cent. 

There are today in Canada about four 
million people, 14 years of age and over, 
who are not included in the labour force. 
This means that for every 5 persons in the 
labour force, there are 4 outside; of the 
latter group about five out of every six 
are women and of these close to 85 per cent 
are keeping house. Students number about 
600,000, and about the same number of 
people are too old to work, or voluntarily 
idle. Except for housekeepers, all these 
classes are about equally divided between 
males and females. 


WARTIME CHANGES IN THE CANADIAN LABOUR FORCE 


(as at June 1 each vear) 
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Chart 3 
AGE AND SEX COMPOSITION OF THE LABOUR FORCE, 1941 CENSUS 
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Economic and Social Trends 
Affecting the Labour Force 


In examining the nature and composition 
of the labour force, it is helpful to keep 
in mind the principal economic and social 
trends which are constantly changing the 
environment in which the people of Canada, 
and of other countries, must live and work. 
Economic and social changes, as we all 
know, have been extensive during the past 
forty or fifty years. 

Technological progress, including the 
mechanization of production, is obviously 
among the most fundamental causes of 
these changes. It has been accompanied by 
profound changes in the structure of our 
economy, including the labour force. It is 
easy to think of examples, such as the 
introduction of electric power, with all its 
effects on industry and labour. 

Another important development in 
Canada, closely connected with techno- 
logical progress, has been the rapid opening 
of new territories and the utilization of new 
natural resources. A third influence has 
been the widening and narrowing, at 
different times, of the streams of interna- 
tional trade. 

These economic changes and others have 
not only altered the conditions under which 
the labour force must work but have had 
important effects on the character of the 
labour force itself. Moreover, these changes 
are still in progress and their results have 
become so much of a commonplace, that 
sometimes we fail to give them the con- 
sideration they deserve. One result, for 
example, has been the steady rise, over the 
last century, in real income of the average 
worker. Another result is that the types 
of work required of the members of the 
labour force have been greatly altered, and, 
in particular, there has been a rapid growth 
of secondary industries, in comparison with 
the slower growth of the primary or extrac- 
tive industries. 

These trends which have been mentioned 
are economic. In addition, there have been 
other trends, parallel and related to the 
preceding, which are social. Examples are 
the growth of the modern business corpora- 
tion and of large trade unions. Other 
rather different examples are the emancipa- 
tion of women, the decline in the birth 
rate, and the development of our modern 
educational system. We cannot measure the 
effects of each of these trends in any 
precise way, nor can we discuss them fully 
here, but we do know that they have 
important influences upon the labour force, 
upon its total size and its composition, upon 
its wages and its general welfare, and upon 
its own quality and its efficiency. 


Shifts Within the Labour Force 


One of the principal responses by mem- 
bers of the labour force to economic and 
social trends, is to be seen in the shifting 
structure and composition of the labour 
force itself. These shifts are chiefly of three 
types: occupational, industrial, and geo- 
graphic. They are all closely linked with 
economic security or insecurity. 


Occupational Shifts 


Occupational shifts are of two main types: 
they may involve a change in the nature 
of the job itself, or the worker may move 
from one occupation to another. 

With reference to the first type it is 
sometimes said that increased mechaniza- 
tion of production has diminished the 
amount of skill demanded of the worker. 
This has no doubt occurred in some cases. 
but in many others our more complicated 
productive processes have demanded new 
kinds of skill. In place of the old handi- 
craft skills, the emphasis now lies on 
familiarity with the machines and with the 
materials handled. Today greater skill and 
adaptability are demanded than in the past 
of entrants to many occupations, including 
those of professional rank and the higher 
types of manual work. Census data indi- 
cate a substantial increase over the last 
thirty years in the number of skilled trades- 
men. The information on the relative 
degrees of skill of all members of the labour 
force, however, is incomplete, and it is 
therefore impossible to determine at present 
whether the increase of skilled workers over 
this period has been greater or less than 
that of unskilled workers. 

One of the main economic security 
problems posed by this trend towards more 
complicated and varied skills required of 
workers is the provision of adequate train- 
ing and vocational guidance. Although the 
average worker nowadays has had more 
years of formal education than his pre- 
decessors, he is not always better equipped 
for his work, especially in the case of skilled 
manual labour. 

Turning now to the second type of occu- 
pational change, namely, movements of 
workers, younger persons are again usually 
most affected. While in the process of 
training, they are seeking out the most 
advantageous fields of work. On the other 
hand, older workers, once in the labour 
force, build up vested interests in their 
occupations, as a result of familiarity, or 
through seniority or other institutional ties. 
The longer one has followed a certain 
occupation, the more reluctant one is to 
move. From the limited information avail- 
able it appears that when older workers 
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Chart 4 


MOVEMENTS OF WORKERS BETWEEN MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
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GROUP ENTERED 


Census figures show the changing occupational pattern of the Canadian labour force. 
Between 1931 and 1941, 541,000 persons moved from one major occupational group 


to another. 


There was a substantial net shift out of agriculture, and into manufac- 


turing. service, and most other non-agricultural groups. 


move they are more inclined to shift within 
what might be called “families of occupa- 
tions”; for example a logger is more apt 
to become a farmer or a garage mechanic 
than a clerical worker or a school teacher. 

Significant figures on the extent of these 
occupational shifts were obtained at the 
time of the 1941 census. About 4,200,000 
persons were gainfully occupied in Canada 
in June, 1941, of whom nearly 2,800,000 had 
also been gainfully occupied at the preced- 
ing census, in 1931. Of these latter, about 
541,000 indicated that they had moved 
during the decade from one broad occupa- 
tional grouping to another. The extent of 
these shifts is shown in Chart 4.5 This chart 
shows a substantial net shift out of agri- 
culture, and into manufacturing, service, and 
most other non-agricultural groups. In 
addition, of course, there were many shifts 
within each occupational group not recorded 
here. 


Industrial Shifts 


The second important change within the 
labour force has been the shift of workers 
between industries. The largest movement 
in Canada over the past fifty years, as we 
all know, has been from the primary to the 
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secondary industries. At the turn of the 
century, two out of every five workers were 
employed in agriculture; today about one 
out of five is so employed. On the other 
hand, manufacturing employed less than 
one worker in six in 1901, in comparison 
with more than one in four at present. 
Manufacturing since World War II has 
employed more people than agriculture. 
These broad trends are illustrated in 
Chart 5.6 

It must be recognized that these changes 
in the structure of the labour force are due 
both to the actual movements of individual 
workers from one industry to another, and 
to the direction of the stream of new 
entrants to the labour force. We saw 
above, for example, that during the thirties 
a net farm emigration of 85,000 occurred. 
It seems safe to say that an even higher 
net movement occurred during the twenties 
and forties. If we were able also to 
measure the number of young persons born 
on farms who left agriculture in their youth, 
the over-all figure would be much higher. 





5 Census of Canada, 1941, Vol. 7, Table 15. 
6 Census data, 1891-1941: data for 1946 from 
Labour Force Survey, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Geographic Shifts 


The third important change within the 
labour force has been the geographic move- 
ment of workers. This type of shift raises 
greater problems in Canada than in many 
other countries, owing to the distances in- 
volved. These migrations of workers are 
due chiefly to two causes: first, the develop- 
ment of new natural resources, and second, 
the differing rates of growth of the indus- 
tries predominating in various areas. 

In addition to the large rural-urban 
migration, already mentioned, there are 
migrations between rural areas of different 
types. There are also of course migrations 
for many reasons between different urban 
areas. While the greater part of these 
geographic migrations in Canada take place 
within a single province, interprovincial 
movements are also important. The most 
obvious example of interprovincial migra- 
tion in Canada has been the shift following 
Confederation into the Canadian West. 
Large numbers of these workers left farms 
in the Maritime and Central provinces. 
More recently, especially during the drought 
years of the thirties there has been a move- 
ment from the Prairies to Eastern Canada, 
mainly Ontario, and to British Columbia. 

While more data regarding these move- 
ments are available today than earlier we 
still do not have a complete picture of their 
character and extent. An over-all estimate 
from census data places the number of 
Canadians who move from the locality of 
their birth at around one-third of the total. 


Chart 5 


The movements of workers into and out 
of Canada are basically similar to those 
which we have just discussed. Immigrants 
come chiefly from Europe, while emigrants 
go chiefly to the United States. Both these 
streams tend to increase in periods of pros- 
perity. and to decrease in periods of depres- 
sion, but the stream into Canada appears 
to vary much more than the other. For 
example, in 1946, immigrants into Canada 
numbered 72,000, and there were 28,000 
recorded emigrants to the United States. 
But in 1936, relatively a year of depres- 
sion, immigrants to Canada were only 
12,000, one-sixth the 1946 figure, and slightly 
below the number of emigrants to the 
United States in the same year.’, 


Those Who Do Not Shift 


Up to this point our attention has been 
focussed primarily on those workers who 
participate in these various movements. 
Many of the problems of economic security, 
however, are more closely connected with 
those workers who do not move. In spite 
of greater economic opportunities elsewhere, 
many workers feel bound to a particular 
locality: or to a particular type of work by 
amily or community ties, by language or 
culture, by preference for a special way of 
life, by specialized skills, or lack of skill, 
or by plain inertia. 

As a result, certain groups of workers 
may be left in occupational, industrial or 
geographic backwaters, even though there 
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7 Canada Year Book. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE LABOUR FORCE, 1891-1946 


A half century’s census figures illustrate the changing industrial structure of the 
labour force, showing the movement of workers from primary to secondary industries. 
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may be prosperity elsewhere. One of the 
largest of these groups consists of persons 
on subsistence farms. At our last decennial 
census there were over 200,000 farms which 
sold either less or only slightly more than 
one-half of their produce. When allowance 
is made for the families of these subsistence 
farmers, it will be realized that the total 
number of persons in this “backwater” 
group approximates one million. There are 
several other such groups of which perhaps 
the most important are the casual unskilled 
workers and the seasonal workers in the 
fishing areas. These groups suffer from low 
incomes, and frequently from unemploy- 
ment or underemployment. In time of 
depression, the burden has usually fallen 
more heavily upon them than upon others. 


Special Groups in the Labour Force 


So far we have described the broad out- 
line of the labour force, spoken of some 
of the trends within the economy which 
have an effect on the labour force, and have 
discussed some of the significant shifts 
within the labour force. Now we shall 
discuss certain groups within the labour 
force which warrant special treatment. 
These groups are: younger workers, older 
workers, women, and seasonal workers. 


Chart 6 


Younger and Older Workers 

Both younger and older workers constitute 
significant segments of the labour force. 
There are today close to 1,300,000 or about 
one-quarter of the labour foree in the 
VOUNSere eroup ae romie 4G. O4 years. 
Slightly more, roughly. 1,500,000 or one- 
third of the labour force are in the older 
group, 45 years and over. These propor- 
tions are shown in Chart 3. 

As is well known, in recent generations 
the birth rate has fallen and average life 
expectancy has risen. The average age of 
the population is therefore tending to in- 
crease, although the tendency may be 
interrupted by heavy immigration or a rise 
in the birth rate. 

Partly as a consequence of these factors 
there is a long-run downward trend in the 
proportion of younger workers in the labour 
force.* The gradual increase in the age at 
which young people leave school has con- 
tributed to this trend. For example, of all 
boys aged 14 and 15, 29 out of every 
hundred were gainfully occupied in 1921. 
while in 1941 only 17 out of one hundred 
were gainfully occupied 


8 See Chart 6. 


CHANGING AGE PATTERNS IN THE LABOUR FORCE 


On the average, persons now enter the labour force at a later age than formerly 


and retire younger. 


The percentage of boys aged 
14-15 who were gainfully 
employed declined from 
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thus, although the average length of life of the population i 
percentage gainfully employed is diminishing at both ends of the age scale. 
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Census figures show that between 1921 and 1941 . 


While the percentage of men 
aged over 65 who were gain- 
fully employed declined from 


60 to 47% 
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Ss increasing, the 


At the other end of the age scale, among 
people of 65 and over, the percentage at 
work has been reduced in recent years by a 
trend toward earlier retirement. Of males 
in this age-group, 58-4 per cent were gain- 
fully occupied at the time of the 1921 
census, but this had fallen to 47-4 per cent 
by 1941. For females, there was a decline 
from 6:3 to 5:6 per cent during the same 
period. However, owing to the great in- 
crease in the total number of older people, 
the absolute number gainfully occupied in- 
creased by about 50 per cent, both for men 
and for women, between these two dates.” 


Summing up these broad trends, it seems 
clear, that while the average age of the 
population is increasing, the percentage gain- 
fully employed is diminishing at both ends 
of the age scale. The labour force, in other 
words, is composed more and more of 
people aged from 18 to 64 years. The task 
of supporting the whole community, in 
other ways, is falling to a larger extent on 
these “middle” aged workers. 

Looked at from the standpoint of economic 
security, the youth group is important, not 
only in numbers, but also because every 
worker passes through this group in the 
earliest and most critical stage of his work- 
ing career. This period is a critical one 
because it is at this time that the young 
worker, who frequently has had little oppor- 
tunity for training, practical experience, or 
even vocational guidance, faces serious 
problems of adjustment to his employment. 
It is perhaps to be expected that over 40 
per cent of the unemployed in March, 1949, 
were under 25 years of age. 

From the long term point of view, the 
problem of the older worker is less critical 
than that of the younger worker. If the 
problems of youth can be alleviated, so that 
most people get a good start in life, the 
problems of all other age groups should be 
ereatly diminished. This, however, is not 
to minimize the special problems of the 
older members of the labour force. 

Unemployment among older workers has 
a different significance from that among 
younger workers. The younger worker, due 
to lack of experience and seniority, 1s more 
likely to lose his job, but his chance of 
obtaining a new job is constantly improv- 
ing. The older worker is less likely to lose 
his job, but his chance of obtaining a new 
job is poorer and constantly becoming 
worse. 

Another matter of peculiar importance to 
older workers and to the community as a 
whole is that of retirement. There is likely 





9Census of Canada, Occupations, 1921 and 1941. 
10 Quarterly Labour Force Survey, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


to be a decrease in the labour force as a 
result of any extension of the present com- 
pulsory retirement plans, for example the 
railway plans effective at age 65, or as a 
result of the lowering of the age require- 
ment of the present general old-age pension 
scheme from 70 years. Indications are that 
the number of workers covered by pension 
plans in Canada is increasing. Already, it 
is estimated, close to 1,000,000 workers are 
covered by such plans. This means that 
by about 1965, more workers in the older 
age group will be eligible for pensions and 
may therefore be less interested in steady 
employment than is the case today. On the 
other hand, with shorter hours per day and 
fewer days per week in many industries, and 
with increased mechanization, employment 
may in the future be more attractive to 
older workers. 


Women Workers 

Women workers today make up about 21 
per cent of the labour force. This propor- 
tion, which is shown in Chart III, has 
increased gradually since the beginning of 
the century, when it was around 13 per 
cent. During the war, of course, the pro- 
portion of women employees in manufac- 
turing increased rapidly, but it has now 
reverted approximately to the pre-war 
level.t1 

As might be expected, most of the women 
in the labour force are young. Over 40 
per cent of the employed women in June, 
1949, were under 25 years of age; almost 
double the similar proportion for men. It 
is of interest to note that during the post- 
war years the proportion of married women 
to single women in the labour force has 
increased moderately. In June, 1946, there 
were, according to the Labour Force Survey, 
in non-agricultural employment, 597,000 
single women and 199,000 married women. 
At the same date in 1949, there were 627,000 
single and 243,000 married. 

It is well known that the average earnings 
of female workers are considerably lower 
than the average earnings of males. This 
may be only a minor problem to many 
women who marry and thereafter remain 
outside the labour force, but it is important 
to women who never marry, and to those 
who have to return to work after marriage. 
It is especially important to women who 
support dependants. 

The lower level of female earnings is 
accounted for partly by the lower average 
age of female workers in comparison with 
male workers. Being younger, female 


11 Census of Canada, 1901-1941; Census of Industry, 
1939-1945: Annual Review of Employment and Pay- 
rolls, 1945-1948; Labour Force Survey, 1945-1949; all 
from Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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workers are also, on the average, less skilled 
than males. The difference in earnings 
between male and female workers of equal 
skill is therefore less than the difference in 
earnings between the average male and the 
average female worker. ‘ 

It is also true that women have not 
generally entered some highly-paid occupa- 
tions, especially many types of skilled 
manual labour. Consequently, a large per- 
centage of the total female labour force 
is crowded into a relatively narrow range 
of lower-paid occupations, of which leading 
examples may be found in personal service, 
in retail trade, in clerical work, or in the 
textile and clothing industries. The total 
number of women in the professions, accord- 
ing to census figures, appears impressive, 
until one discovers that school teachers and 
nurses make up approximately 80 per cent 
of this total12 This lack of alternative 
opportunities is one of the chief factors 
depressing women’s earnings. 


Seasonal Workers 

The fourth group in the labour force 
which deserves special attention is that 
composed of seasonal workers. It is difficult 
to determine the size of this group, partly 
because it contains many part-time workers 
who move in and out of the labour force, 
but mainly because no complete record is 
maintained of those persons who shift from 
seasonal jobs in one industry to those in 
another. The best figure we have been 
‘able to arrive at, and it is at most only 
an estimate, is that, of the total Canadian 
labour force, some 16 per cent are seasonal 
workers. 

The largest groups of seasonal workers 
are to be found in the primary industries 
and in the secondary industries associated 
with them. There are, however, other 
important smaller groups located in various 
types of manufacturing, for example, auto- 
mobiles and _ textiles, construction, trans- 
portation and the service industries. 

Seasonal workers do not form a homo- 
geneous group. Many of them enter the 
labour force only for a part of the year, 
such as the summer holidays or perhaps 
only the harvest season, and are occupied 
for the rest of the year as students, as 
housewives, or as retired persons. Others, 
probably equally or more numerous,!® are 





-12Census of Canada, 1941, Vol. VII. 

13 For estimates, see “Seasonality of Employment 
ie Canada”, (L.G.. Oct. 1949, p. 1210) where the 
following approximate figures are given: Seasonal 
workers not full-time members of labour TORCE tne 
about 350,000; seasonal workers who are full-time 
members of labour force....about 500,000. 
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permanent members of the labour force and 
they and their families are dependent upon 
their ability to find a succession of suitable 
seasonal jobs at the various seasons of the 
year.. Examples of this second group are 
the men who work in agriculture or fishing 
in the summer, and in logging or elsewhere 
in the winter. It is in connection with the 
second group that serious problems arise. 


One economic security problem for many 
of these seasonal workers is the almost 
inevitable loss of time involved between 
jobs. This is particularly serious, of course, 
for workers who depend entirely on a 
sequence of such jobs for their livelihood. 

Another problem is the uncertainty of 
employment which accompanies this work. 
There is nearly always a risk involved as 
to whether or not a job will be available at 
the end of the season. Changes in employ- 
ment, even though they are of a recurring 
nature, make it more difficult for workers 
to become highly proficient in one occupa- 
tion. There is also the necessity still in 
many cases for the worker to be away from 
his family for extended periods. 


Conclusion 


There are two final comments which 
might be made. Both of these are of a 
general nature. In the first place, it seems 
clear from this analysis that there is some- 
thing to be gained from examining the 
labour force from the standpoint of the 
whole economy as well as from the stand- 
point of each part of the economy 
separately. By obtaining this total picture 
first, one is more apt to see the various 
segments in their proper perspective. 

Secondly, it is important also to. discuss 
economic security problems from the stand- 
point of society as a whole as well as from 
the standpoint of individual workers, or 
groups of workers. If steps are taken to 
encourage a proper balance of manpower 
between essential industries, if the skills of 
workers are well developed and if measures 
are taken to maintain employment at a 
high level, economic security problems are 
likely to be at a minimum. There will 


~ always be certain groups in society requiring 


special economic security measures to 
supplement their income but such measures 
should be seen in this broader setting so 
that they will help rather than hinder the 
development of a healthy economy and the 
achievement of improved economic security 
tor all. = 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The thirteenth semi-annual meeting of the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council devoted much of its time to the study of 
apprentice training, youth training and student ard, the peace- 
time programs in vocational schools, and the continuance of 
Dominion-provincial co-operation in the extension of vocational 
training privileges to an ever-widening circle of Canadian youth. 


Educationists from every province in 
Canada, including Newfoundland, attended 
the thirteenth semi-annual meeting of the 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, held 
in Ottawa, November 15 and 16, 1949. 


The agenda for the meeting covered 
studies of the problems connected with 
vocational training for unemployed workers, 
youth and apprentice training, student aid, 
vocational correspondence courses and voca- 
tional training for inmates of penal institu- 
tions. Reports were received with respect 
to vocational training for discharged mem- 
bers of the Armed Services, and the erection 
and equipment of new vocational schools in 
some of the provinces. Recommendations 
were made regarding the continuance of 
federal aid to promote vocational education 
in the several provinces, as well as the 
organization of additional guidance and 
placement councils in centres across Canada. 


The Vocational Training Advisory Council 
includes in its membership representatives 
of employers, labour, war veterans, women’s 
organizations and vocational authorities. Its 
function is to assist the Federal Minister 
of Labour in formulating the policy and 
administrative procedure in the promotion 
of vocational education in Canada. 


The following members were present: Dr. 
G. Fred McNally (Chairman), Edmonton; 
Mr. T. D. Anderson, General Secretary of 
the Canadian Legion, British Empire Ser- 
vice League, Dominion Command, Ottawa; 
Mr. L. S. Beattie, Director of Vocational 
Education for Ontario, Toronto; Dr. F. T. 
Fairey, Deputy Minister of Education for 
British Columbia, Victoria; Mr. E. K. Ford, 
Director of Vocational Education for Nova 
Scotia, Halifax; Mr. E. V. Gage, President, 
Byers Construction Co., Montreal; Captain 
H. G. Gonthier, Past President, Quebec 
Command, British Empire Service League, 
St. Lambert; Miss Marion Graham, Saska- 
toon; Mr. N. C. MacKay, Director of 
Extension, Department of Agriculture for 
Manitoba, Winnipeg; Mrs. R. J. Marshall, 
President of the National Council of 
Women, Agincourt, Ont.; Mr. G: Poisson, 


Deputy Minister, Department of Youth and 
Welfare, Quebec; Dr. L. W. Shaw, Director 
of Education for Prince Edward Island, 
Charlottetown. 


Others present included: Mr. J. W. 
McNutt, Regional Director, CVT, Fred- 
ericton; Mr. W. A. Ross, Regional Director, 
CVT, Regina; Dr. G. A. Frecker, Deputy 
Minister of Education for Newfoundland, 
St. John’s; Mr. A. W. Crawford, Director 
of Training and Counselling, Department of 
Veterans Affairs, Ottawa; Mr. H. W. 
Jamieson, Superintendent of Educational 
Training, DVA; Mr. J. A. McLaughlin, 
Assistant Commissioner of Penitentiaries, 
Department of Justice, Ottawa; Mr. G. G. 
Cushing, General Secretary, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, Ottawa; Mr. 
H. C. Hudson, Special Placements Officer, 
National Employment Service, Ottawa; Dr. 
G. V. Haythorne, Director, Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa; Mr. R. F. Thompson, Director of 
Training, Department of Labour, Ottawa; 
Brigadier J. E. Lyon, Assistant Director of 
Training, Department of Labour; Mr. C. R. 
Ford, Supervisor of Technical Training, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa; Dr. J. E. 
Robbins, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa; Major A. E. Wood, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, Ottawa; Dr. 
MacGregor Easson, Ottawa, and Messrs. 
J. M. Wyatt and H. O. Gudgin, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 


Comments by the 
Minister of Labour 


In a brief address at the opening session 
of the meeting, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
‘Minister of Labour said that he thought 
that the economy of the country depended 
to a great extent upon men and women 
who had been vocationally trained and were 
skilled in the use of their hands as well as 
their heads. He felt that Canada must 
provide training for its artisans, inasmuch 
as the country could not count greatly on 
an adequate supply of skilled workers 
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through immigration in the future. For the 
same reason, he was anxious to see the 
development of apprenticeship. He stressed 
the value and importance of co-operation 
between the Dominion and the provinces 
in promoting vocational training programs 
and stated that, as long as he continued to 
be Minister of Labour, he would take an 
active and sympathetic interest in the 
work of the Vocational Training Advisory 
Council. 


Report of the 
Director of Training 


Mr. R. F. Thompson, Director of Train- 
ing, stated that a total of 134,570 veterans 
of the Armed Services had enrolled in voca- 
tional training courses up to the end ot 
September, 1949. At that date, 195 veterans 
were still under training, all of them in 
provincially-operated schools. It is the 
intention at present, Mr. Thompson said, 


EXPANSION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Vocational education, in the sense of 
technical and practical training as a 
basis for gainful employment, is an 
institution of comparatively recent 
erowth in Canada, and it is still not 
equally available in all parts of the 
country. 

Under the constitution education is 
within the jurisdiction of the provinces. 
The Dominion Government, however, 
has the responsibility to the country as 
a whole of ensuring an adequate supply 
of workers to maintain and increase 
the output of our idustries.- This, 
coupled with a vital interest in further- 
ing equality of opportunity for every- 
one, regardless of the province in which 
they live, suggested contributions of 
Dominion funds to the establishment 
and upkeep of vocational schools on 
the general basis of the distribution of 
the youthful population. 

Dominion assistance has been _ pro- 
vided under a series of Federal Acts, 
the first of which was passed in 1913. 
The latest and most comprehensive of 
these is the Vocational Training Co- 
ordination Act, passed in 1942 and 
amended in 1948. Among its provisions 
is one authorizing the Minister of 
Labour to enter into an agreement with 
any province to provide financial assis- 
tance for the development of voca- 
tional training up to the secondary 
school level. Under this section of the 
Act the provinces and the Dominion 
entered into Vocational Schools Assis- 
tance Agreements in 1945, by which the 
Dominion was to provide the sum of 
$30,000,000, over ten years, for voca- 
tional education. 

This sum is being distributed in three 
ways—as an outright grant of $10,000 
annually to each province, as an annual 
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allotment of $1,910,000, divided among 
the provinces in proportion to the size 
of their populations in the 15-19 age 
group, and as a special allotment of 
$10,000,000 for capital expenditures on 
buildings and equipment. All expen- 
ditures except the outright grant are 
matched dollar-for-dollar by the prov- 
inces. 

During the five years they have been 
in effect, these Agreements have given 
a marked impetus to the development 
of vocational school facilities. Projects 
have been approved for 34 new buildings 
and for 71 building extensions, while 
under the annual allotment of the 
Agreement, contributions are being made 
to 190 vocational schools—37 in British 
Columbia, 3 in Alberta, 21 in Saskat- 
chewan, 7 in Manitoba, 49°in Ontario, 
56 in Quebec, 15 in New Brunswick 
and one in each of Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island. 

At the beginning of October the 
total enrolment in Canada in day voca- 
tional schools was about 60,000 and in 
evening classes about 65,000, and both 
totals are increasing rapidly as. new 
schools are opened. Subjects are taught 
in about sixty fields, ranging from 
aeronautics to upholstering and includ- 
ing the building trades, agriculture, 
commercial work, home economics and 
service occupations. The funds from 
the annual allotment are generally used 
for operating costs such as_ teachers’ 
salaries, expendable items of equipment 
and vocational supplies, administrative 
costs and bursaries to students. 

The Vocational Training Advisory 
Council meets semi-annually to review 
the progress of vocational education in 
Canada; and an account of its most 
recent meeting appears in these pages. 


sur CVT to pay school charges on behalf 
of veterans up to June, 1950, after which 
the Department of Veterans Affairs would 
probably take over all further payments. 





Service Personnel.—The cost of training 
Service personnel (active forces) was being 
met by refunds from the Department of 
National Defence on a per capita per diem 
basis. From the beginning, 892 trainees 
have been enrolled in these courses, the 
Director said, and on September 30, 1949, 
109 were still under training in New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

Brigadier Lyon, Assistant Director. stated 
that during the past 12 months. training of 
service personnel had been carried out only 
for the Army. Training was given in 
various building trades and in such army 
trade classifications as driver mechanic, 
vehicle mechanic, draughtsman, clerk admin- 
istrative, radio mechanic, stationary engine 
mechanic, shoemaker and kitchen organizer. 
Recently a course in English for French- 
speaking soldiers had been approved, to 
commence in the technical school in Three 
Rivers at the end of November and will 
continue for 16 weeks. It was stated that 
the Army was in the process of organizing 
courses of its own and it seemed probable 
that the training of service personnel by 
CVT will end during the summer of 1950. 

‘Mr. Thompson presented a final report on 
Dominion-owned vocational training equip- 
ment which showed that out of total 
purchases of approximately $4,000,000, all 
equipment, with the exception of some 
$58,000 had been accounted for. He com- 
mended the school administrative officials 
and the teachers for the manner in which 
they had taken care of the equipment that 
had been supplied to them. 


New Schools.—It was reported that 
gratifying progress was being made in the 
construction of new vocational schools and 
additions to older ones. The total Dominion 
payments for the construction and equip- 
ment of such schools have been:— 


Capital fund for buildings... .$ 3,715,903 .84 





Capital fund for equipment... 880,626 .55 
Annual allotment ............ 6,868,311 .32 
Pots Deter ert tk et ee. F $11,464,841.71 


Unemployed Workers.—Classes for 
unemployed workers have been.in operation 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and the four 
western provinces, Mr. Thompson said. 
However, the enrolment had been small, the 
total up to the end of September being 


1,872, of whom 424 were in training at that 
date. 








Apprentice Training.—Mr. Thompson 
reported that there was a growing interest 
in all the provinces in the training of 
apprentices, both practical and_ technical. 
Pre-employment classes for apprentices had 
been started in Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Manitoba and Alberta. The total 
number of apprentices registered at the end 
of September, 1949 was given as 10,575 as 
compared with 10,686 at June 30, 1949. 


Apprentice Agreements.—Amendments 
to the Apprenticeship Training agreement 
covering pre-employment training had been 
accepted by seven of the provinces, but 
pre-employment training so far had been 
developed only in the building trades, 
“where great shortages exist, particularly in 
the trowel and painting. trades,’ Mr. 
Thompson said. It was stated that the 
number of apprentices who failed to com- 
plete their training had been discouraging. 
Some of the reasons for this that were 
suggested were the low wages paid appren- 
tices as compared with helpers and journey- 
men, the long periods of apprenticeship 
required for many of the trades, and the 
probable need for a_ better screening of 
apprentices before indentureship. 


It was revealed that pre-employment 
training had been recognized in Ontario and 
that this training should be extended in a 
number of vocational schools in the prov- 
ince for the building trades. In Quebec all 
the arts and crafts schools are available for 
apprentice training and apprentices are 
indentured to the union instead of the 
employer in that province. 

The following statement with respect to 
the registration of apprentices was pre- 
sented to the Council:— 


March 31, March 31, Sept. 30, 





1948 1949 1949* 

Building trades: 

Veterans .. 3,866 2.646 1,862 

Civilians 2,424 3,039 3,401 
Motor mechanics: 

Veterans 2,456 ire 1,510 

Civilians 1,623 2 ie 2.631 
Other trades: 

VWeterangesny. 363 265 24] 

Civilians 1,159 956 930 
All trades: 

Veterans 6.685 4.683 Se One 

Civilians 5,206 O23 6,962 





* Saskatchewan registrations are for June 30, 1949. 


Guidance Councils.—The CVT Advisory 
Council approved a resolution recommend- 
ing to the Minister of Labour that he 
request the provincial Ministers of Educa- 
tion to lend their support and leadership to 
the formation of additional guidance and 
placement councils, wherever they may be 
required. 
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Occupational Monographs 


Dr. G. V. Haythorne, Acting Director of 
the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour presented a progress 
report on the production of occupational 
monographs, for the use of counsellors in 


advising students and other young persons | 


in their choices of vocations. Monographs 
entitled “Careers in the Natural Sciences 
and Engineering’ and “Carpenters” have 
already been given wide circulation and 
others on some of the building trades were 
being prepared, Dr. Haythorne said. The 
members of the Council were of the opinion 
that the monographs would prove very 
useful to counsellors and students alike. It 
was suggested that monographs on the radio 
trades and motor. mechanics and related 
trades would be equally useful. It was 
revealed that the Canadian ‘Manufacturers’ 
Association was interested in having pub- 
lished a job manual covering industrial 
trades. The Council suggested that Dr. 
Haythorne investigate the CMA proposal 
and, if possible, take necessary action. 


Youth Training 


Dr. L. W. Shaw presented a report for 
the committee appointed by the Council 
to study the problem of “student aid”. 
The committee made the following 
recommendations :— 

(1) that the committee place itself on 
record as being in favour of the 
establishment of a revolving loan 
trust fund at the earliest possible 


moment in each of the provinces 
which want it; 


that in view of the fact that the 
Royal Commission on Arts and 
Letters is now giving consideration 
to the whole matter of Dominion- 
provincial aid to students, the 
committee recommend that the 
present agreement (on Student Aid 
between the Dominion and _ the 
provinces) be renewed for a further 
period of three years. 


The Chairman of Council asked Dr. J. E. 
Robbins, a member of the Royal Commis- 
sion, to comment on the resolution. Dr. 
Robbins stated that he did not think the 
Commission’s draft report on student aid 
would be ready before March, 1950. He 
thought it would be unfortunate if the 
present student aid program was interrupted 
to await the Royal Commission’s report. 

Dr. Shaw’s resolution was approved by 
the Council. 


i) 
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Vocational Correspondence 
Courses 


Mr. C. R. Ford, Supervisor of Technical 
Training, Department of Labour, presented 
the report of the Correspondence Course 
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Committee which met in Ottawa in 
September with provincially-appointed 
representatives from eight provinces in 
attendance. 


The committee suggested that the 
Advisory Council recommend to the Min- 
ister of Labour that special provision be 
made to assist the provinces financially in 
preparing new courses or in the revision of 
existing ones. The Council so recommended. 
The Council agreed upon the terms that 
would apply to the reciprocal use of courses 
that originated in any of the provinces. 


Report on Vocational Schools 


In a report on vocational schools, Mr. 
C. R. Ford stated that during the past 
summer 16 building projects had been 
completed, class-rooms equipped and train- 
ing programs started. In addition, three 
other buildings were completed, wherein it 
had not yet been possible to start voca- 
tional programs. Six other buildings were 
under construction. He pointed out how- 
ever, that the emphasis was gradually 
shifting from construction work “to the 
business of getting vocational programs into 
operation at new centres”. 


Mr. Ford made reference to certain 
“vocational experiments” of interest, such as 
the three-semester plan that is being tried 
out by the composite school at Red Deer, 
Alberta; the attempt to establish voca- 
tional agricultural instruction at Kindersley, 
Saskatchewan, along lines similar to those 
in operation in some of the schools in New 
Brunswick. Under this plan, students meet 
in classes for about five months. They 
then return to their homes and carry on 
some form of agricultural project during 
the next seven months, under the super- 
visian » of. their “instructors... It) hwas 
announced too, that the Alberta Depart- 
ment of Education had authorized a voca- 
tional course in mining to be used in a 
limited number of high schools. 


Vocational Training 
in Penitentiaries 


Mr. J. A. McLaughlin, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Penitentiaries, Department of 
Justice, presented to the Advisory Council 
a progress report on the vocational train- 
ing provided for. prisoners in Canadian 
penitentiaries (L.G., Dec., 1948, p. 1391 and 
July, 1949, p. 855). The project was under- 
taken experimentally in two institutions 
late in 1947. The results obtained in 
reclaiming prisoners have warranted the 
extension of the program to other pro- 
vincial penitentiaries as well as providing 
instruction in several additional trades. 


Mr. McLaughlin was careful to explain, 
however, that “the penitentiary training 
program is still in its infancy.” Conse- 
quently, only a relatively small number of 
trainees had, so far, been “released into the 
stream of employment.” The total number 
of graduate trainees, both those released 
and those still serving sentences up to the 
end of October, 1949, was 102. Of these 
64 were released and of this number 38 
were placed in employment in the trade in 
which training had been given in the 
penitentiary, eight found other employment, 
eight did not accept help in getting employ- 
ment and seven were known to _ have 
reverted to crime. This, he pointed out, 
indicated that some 89 per cent of those 
trained “have resisted the pull of former 
criminal ways.” 

Mr. McLaughlin asserted that “if there 
are grounds for optimism in the early 
statistics, then a major share of the credit 
is due to the placement assistance which 
has developed with welfare societies, 
National Employment Service, Directors of 
Apprenticeship and Apprenticeship Com- 
missions, unions and others interested in the 
rehabilitation of convicts.’ He referred 
specifically to the John Howard Society in 


Montreal, the Prisoners Aid Society and 
the Sociéte d’Orientation et Réhabilitation 
Sociale and NES, as being “first in the 
field” and as “doing yeoman service.” 

In conclusion, Mr. McLaughlin declared 
that “the job has only started but each year 
we have gained new friends and supporters 
whose aid has lightened our task. With 
their continued help, we are confident of 
a marked degree of success in our reha- 
bilitative efforts.” 


Special Reports 


Reports were presented to the Advisory 
Council by Mr. J. W. McNutt, Regional 
Director, CVT, on Vocational Education in 
New Brunswick; Dr. L. W. Shaw, Director 
of Education, Prince Edward Island; describ- 
ing the vocational school at Charlottetown: 
Mr. Gustave Poisson, on the General 
Organization of Specialized Schools in the 
Province of Quebec; and by Col. F. T. 
Fairey, Deputy Minister of Education for 
British Columbia, with respect to the new 
Vancouver Vocational Institute, its cost, 
form of administration and the scope of its 
work. 

The Council decided to hold its next 
meeting in Ottawa on May 22, 1950. 


CURRENT LABOUR CONDITIONS Concluded 


lumber contract and continuing favourable markets for lumber in the 
United States, the general employment level in the logging industry in this 
region is not expected to be markedly below that of last year. 


Although the steel strike in the United States resulted in some 
temporary layoffs in the automobile industry, only a small part of the unem- 
ployment recorded in recent months can be traced to Canadian strikes. 
Preliminary reports indicate that during December relatively little time was 
lost through industrial disputes. No Significant strikes likely to involve a 
substantial number of workers began during the month, and some lengthy 
disputes were ended. 


Three strikes which had accounted for over four-fifths of the 
total time lost during November were settled by the end of December. 
Automobile workers in Oshawa, rubber factory workers in Toronto, and 
lithographers in all but five Toronto firms had returned to work. 


Two federal conciliation boards have been appointed in the 
current railroad dispute. The most important issues are a five-day, forty- 
hour week, with no reduction in take-home pay, and Wage increases ranging 
from seven to ten cents an hour. 


IN BRIEF 

Largely as a result of sharply lower prices for eggs, and slight 
decreases in the price of meat, the cost-of-living index declined fractionally 
from 161-7 at November 1, to 161-5 at December 1. This marked the fourth 
successive fractional decline from the August peak of 162-8.... For the 
first 10 months of 1949, immigration was 19:8 per cent below the total for 
the corresponding period in 1948. 
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NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 


MEETS IN HALIFAX 


Consisting of representatives of employers, workers and other 
groups, the National Employment Committee reviewed the 
current employment situation and the work of the National 
Employment Service, and held a discussion of the functions of 


employment committees. 


In accordance with its practice of hold- 
ing joint meetings from time to time with 
one or another of the five Regional 
Employment Committees, the National 
Employment Committee met in association 
with the Maritime Regional Committee at 
Halifax, October 27 and 28, 1949. 

The agenda covered many phases of the 
current activities of the National Employ- 
ment Service of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, discussed measures 
designed to make the work of the 
Committee more effective, received reports 
on industrial and employment conditions 
and dealt with a wide range of reso- 
lutions and recommendations sent for- 
ward by Regional and Local Employment 
Committees. 


Organization and 
Duties of Committees 


The functions of the National Employ- 
ment Committee as defined in Section 90 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act are 
to advise and assist the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission in carrying out the 
purposes of the Employment Service. The 
Committee includes in its membership rep- 
resentatives of employers and labour, chosen 
after consultation with their respective 
organizations and, in addition, representa- 
tives of agricultural interests, women’s 
organizations and welfare groups. 

In like manner and for lke purposes, a 
regional committee is established in each 
of the regions into which the country has 
been divided for purposes of administering 
she Unemployment Insurance Act, namely, 
the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, Prairies 
(with which is included a portion of north- 
western Ontario) and British Columbia 
Gneluding the western portion of the 
Northwest Territories and the Yukon). 
Where considered advisable by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission and when 
requested by local groups, local committees 
have been established at centres where there 
are local unemployment insurance offices. 
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Attendance Register 


The following members of the National 
Committee attended the meeting in Halifax: 
Judge W. J. Lindal, Winnipeg (Chairman) ; 
Mr. T. D. Anderson, General Secretary, 
Dominion Command, Canadian Legion, 
Ottawa (Vice-Chairman); Mrs. G. D. Fin- 
layson, Corresponding Secretary, National 
Council of Women, Ottawa; Mr. A. R. 
Mosher, President, Canadian Congress of 
Labour, Ottawa; Mr. Carl Berg, M.B.E., 
Vice-President, Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, Edmonton; Mr. J. B. White, 
Vice-President, The Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Montreal; Mr. G. 8. Hougham, 
General Manager, Canadian Retail Federa- 
tion, Toronto; Mr. R. E. G. Davis, Execu- 
tive Director, Canadian Welfare Council, 
Ottawa; Mr. Roy Grant, Moncton (proxy 
for Mr. R. A. Stewart, Executive Member, 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture); Mr. 
Ward Stewart, Moncton (proxy for Mr. 
A. L. Lott, Director, Industrial Relations, 
Steel Company of Canada), and Mr. 
E. Norman. Mitchell, Secretary, National 
Employment Committee, Ottawa. 

Members of the Maritime Regional Com- 
mittee who were present included: Judge 
W. F. Lane, Moncton (Chairman); Miss 
Leslie Pickett, Coverdale, N.B.; Messrs. 
R. A. Macaulay and Angus MacLeod, Saint 
John, N.B.; Messrs. H. Adamson, G. W. R. 
Myles and Major T. O’Brien, Moncton, 
N.B.; Mr. J. R. MacDonald, Glace Bay, 
N.S.; and'‘Mr. J. J. Trainor, Bedford, P.E.I. 

Among others who attended were: Mr. 
C. A. L. Murchison, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commissioner and Mr. W. K. 
Rutherford, Director, National Employment 
Service, Ottawa; Mr. R: P.- Hartley, 
Superintendent, Maritime Region, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, Moncton; 
and a number of representatives of the 
Halifax Local Employment Committee and 
Regional and Local officers of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 


Preliminary Statements 


In a brief introductory address, the 
Chairman, Judge W. J. Lindal, welcomed 
the members. He expressed his regret that 
there was no representative from New- 
foundland present and hoped that the 
matter of representation from Canada’s 
newest province would be dealt with in the 
near future. 


Judge Lane and other members of the 
Maritime Regional Committee reviewed the 
work of their committee during recent 
months and presented brief statements 
covering the economic, industrial and 
employment conditions in the Maritimes. 

Following a lengthy discussion of the 
functions of the National, Regional and 
Local Employment Committees the meeting 
passed a resolution recommending certain 
modifications in the functions of the Com- 
mittees for the consideration of the Minister 
of Labour. 


Older Workers in 
the Civil Service 


Correspondence with the Civil Service 
Commission concerning age limits appli- 
cable to the employment of older workers 
in the Civil Service was presented to the 
meeting. It was agreed that the Civil 
Service Commission was endeavouring in 
many instances to extend the age limit 
for entrance to employment in the ’ Civil 
Service. 

After some discussion, a resolution was 
adopted for presentation to the Civil Ser- 
~ vice Commission, commending the Commis- 
sion on the action it had taken in recent 
months with respect to age limits for 
persons desiring to enter the Civil Service. 
The National Employment Committee was 
of the opinion, however, that there were 
other categories of employment in the 
Government that could accept older workers. 
It was held that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion was thus in an excellent position to 
show an example to other employers in the 
matter of employing older workers. 


Problems of Unemployables 


A report of the sub-committee on “unem- 
ployables” was presented by My. R. E. G. 
Davis, Executive Director of the Canadian 
Welfare Council. He stated that local 
employment offices across Canada had 
_ reported to the Special Placements Division 
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‘ unemployables. 


of the National Employment Service over 
8,000 unplaced, handicapped applicants regis- 
tered. Of this number only 306 
considered to be unemployable. 


were 


Of the latter group, 181 were found to 
be unemployable because of advanced age, 
coupled with ill-health or disability. A 
study of these cases led to the conclusion 
that very little could be done to obtain 
employment for them. The Advisory 
Committee was of the opinion that the 
small number of unemployables that had 
reported to local employment offices could 
not be considered as sufficient to determine 
the extent of the problem created by them. 
It was suggested that possibly a survey 
made by public welfare agencies might give 
a better indication of the actual number of 
This, however, was con- 
sidered to be beyond the purview of the 
National Employment Service. 


Moulding Public Opinion 


The Chairman, Judge Lindal, expressed 
the opinion that the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission had a responsibility in 
finding jobs for the unemployed and, in 
some degree, for creating employment 
where necessary. He stressed the value of 
the National Employment Committee in 
creating public opinion favourable to the 
creation of employment-making projects. 
While it was admitted that the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission “cannot manu- 
facture jobs”, it can assist by recommending 
certain action to the government and this 
can be supported by not only the National 
Committee, but by the Regional and Local 
Committees as well. 


Technically Qualified DP’s 


The question of the part that might be 
played by the National Employment Ser- 
vice in the placement of technically qualified 
displaced persons from Europe was dis- 
cussed. The Chairman outlined some of 
the difficulties that had been encountered in 
overcoming the objections of professional 
organizations to the granting of recognition 
in Canada to qualifications obtained in 
certain foreign institutions of learning. 
Some progress has been made, it was 
stated, but it was decided to defer making 
definite recommendations until the next 
meeting of the National Employment Com- 
mittee, which will be held in Ottawa late 
in January, 1950. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


IN FRANCE 


During recent months one of the factors threatening political 
stability in France has been the demands of organized labour. 
French workers have asked the Government to remove wage 
control, to raise minimum wages and cost-of-living bonuses, and 
to permit a return to the free negotiation of collective agreements. 
The Government has been disinclined to grant these requests, 
citing the danger of a new inflationary cycle. 


The following study of the system of forming collective agree- 
ments in France under Government supervision has been supplied 
by the French Information Service, and will help readers of the 
Lazour Gazerte in following recent political developments in 


France. 


The collective agreement is of relatively 
recent origin, and has undergone, in France, 
several phases of evolution. 

It originated with simple wage schedules, 
applying to employers in specific trades and 
particular districts. However, the subject 
matter of the agreement tended to expand; 
and at the time of the Second Republic 
(1848), a real blossoming forth of agree- 
ments occurred, specifying various working 
conditions in addition to wages. 

Among these early agreements were the 
settlements reached between the contractors 
and the cab-drivers of the City of Paris 
the agreements concerning the printers of 
Lyons and Marseilles and those relating to 
pavers, longshoremen, zinc-workers and 
stone-cutters. 

These agreements, however, were short- 
lived, and it was not until the end of the 
19th century that collective agreements were 
found again—in the most diverse indus- 
tries: mines, weaving, metallurgy, docks. 
The best known were the Arras Conven- 
tions, which dominated the history of the 
coal mines in the Departments of Nord 
and Pas de Calais for many years. 

Prior to 1919 the validity of the collec- 
tive agreement was not contested, but it 
was still without legal status. It was then 
that the legislator made his first appear- 
ance, with an Act, dated March 25, 1919. 


Act of 1919: 
Contractual Nature of Agreements 


This Act upholds the contractual nature 
of agreements relating to working condi- 
tions. In principle, an agreement applies 
only to those who have accepted it volun- 
tarily, i.e., in actual fact, to the signatories, 
or, where the signatory is a duly authorized 
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organization, to its members. However, the 
legislator is already departing, to a certain 
extent, from the field of individual right. 
Indeed, he presupposes the application of 


the clauses of the agreement to the existing 


relations between a party bound by it and 
a third party. 

This mild innovation was insufficient to 
satisfy the ‘interested parties. Employers 
bound by agreements complained of being 
placed at a disadvantage as compared with 
those who had retained their freedom. 
Wage-earners, on the other hand, wanted 
the terms of the agreement applied to all 
employers who might hire them. Employers 
and wage-earners, in effect, concurred in 
their demand for agreements that would 
be binding on all parties. Considerable 
progress was made towards this end through 
an Act adopted on June 24, 1936. 


Act of June 24, 1936: 
Legislative Extension of Agreements 


This Act upholds the Act of March 25, 
1919, but provides a new type of agreement 
subject to application, through legislation, 
to those concerned who are not parties 
Lone 

Under its terms, agreements are drafted 
by joint committees called together through 
the Minister of Labour or his representa- 
tive, at the request of an interested union, 
employer or labour organization. The joint 
committee is made up of delegates of union, 
employer or labour organizations which are 
the most representative of the branch of 
industry or business for the area concerned. 
The agreements concerned are subject to 
legislative extension only if they include a 
certain number of required clauses concern- 
ing the following :— : 


ea. 


(1) Freedom of association and freedom 
of opinion on the part of the workers; 


(2) Appointment of shop stewards in all 
establishments employing more than 
10 persons; 

(3) Minimum wages by occupation and 
area; 

(4) Notice of termination; 

(5) Organization of apprenticeship ; 

(6) (Act of March 4, 1938.) Conciliation 
and arbitration proceedings for settling 
all disputes which may arise between 
persons who are subject to the terms 
of an agreement; 

(7) Procedures for the revising and 
amending of agreements; 

(8) Determination of the time allowed for 
settling labour disputes; 


(9) (Aet of October 11, 1940.) Condi- 
tions for applying the prohibition of 
“black labour”. 


The Act stipulates that agreements may 
contain provisions that are more advan- 
tageous. than those prescribed by current 
legislation. 

The prescribed rule for the extension of 
agreements consists of an Order issued by 
the Minister of Labour following the fulfil- 
ment of various formalities, and more 
especially following an advice from the 
National Economic Council. The Order 
makes the provisions of the agreement 
binding on all employers and employees of 
all occupations and areas under the cover- 
age of the agreement. The extension is 
made for the duration of the agreement 
and according to the provisions thereof. 

Thus employers’ objections based on 
unfair competition fell through and agree- 
ments increased in numbers. From June, 
1936, to August, 1939, 5,620 agreements were 
registered with the Department of Labour. 
There is no doubt that agreements actually 
signed were much more numerous. Of the 
number mentioned above, close to seven 
hundred agreements were the subject of 
extension decrees published in the Journal 
Officiel. 

During the war, the provisions of collec- 
tive agreements in force on September 1, 
1939, were continued applicable. However, 
it must be noted that wages, which con- 
stitute the fundamental issue of the agree- 
ments concerned, were the subject of 
special legislation under the terms of Orders 
in Council of November 12, 1938, October 
27 and November 10, 1939. The last 
mentioned, while freezing wages at their 
level of September 1, 1939, suspended all 
action on the subject by the interested 
parties: wage rates could henceforth be 
modified only through legislation. 


The Post-War Situation 


The policy of collective labour agreements 
was completely revised by an Act of 
December 23, 1946. 

From the beginning of hostilities (1939), 
wages and working conditions were deter- 
mined by order of the Minister of Labour 
by virtue of powers conferred upon him 
for the duration by the Order in Council of 
November 10, 1939. This policy, after being 
extended several times after the Libera- 
tion, was due to expire on December 31, 
1946. A new policy was consequently 
necessary under which working conditions 
and wages could henceforth be discussed 
and determined. 

What were the needs facing the legis- 
lators in this respect? 

On the one hand, the advisability of 
reverting to free negotiation of collective 
agreements between the most representative 
organizations of employers and _ wage- 
earners could not be questioned, and this 
would symbolize in a way, the return to 
freedom after the Liberation. Besides. 
conscious of their responsibilities and the 
part they were called upon to play in the 
nation’s recovery, the trade unions were 
calling for a return to free negotiation of 
working conditions and wages between the 
parties concerned. 

On the other hand, however, the require- 
ments of economic recovery and the appli- 
cation of the modernization and equipment 
plan appeared to require the State to direct, 
for years to come, the essential working of 
the economy. 

Faced with a necessary price control 
policy, it did not seem advisable to the 
legislator to allow wages to find their own 
level freely in terms of the labour market 
and the classic interplay of economic forces. 
In fact, in an economic system where price 
control had been insufficiently effective, the 
rise In wages would have brought to labour 
only an illusion of nominally high wages, 
which would have been quickly dispelled by 
a greater rise in the cost of living, itself, 
engendering further inflation. 

It was hkewise advisable to maintain a 
sound relation between the wage scales of 
varlous occupations so as to prevent labour 
from being attracted to non-essential occu- 
pations with more favourable economic con- 
ditions, at a time when labour shortage was 
oze of the most serious impediments to the 
carrying out of the modernization and 
equipment plan. In order to control wages, 
the State therefore resolved to remain in 
control of the distribution of the labour 
force, which can be attracted with certain 
concessions to sectors of the economy con- 
sidered essential at a given time. 
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Act of December 23, 1946: 
Government Supervision of Agreements 


In view of these various considerations, it 
was decided to adopt a new procedure for 
the negotiation and ratification of collective 
agreements and to set two periods of transi- 
tion intended to ensure the changeover 
from wartime policy to normal peacetime 
policy while taking into consideration gen- 
eral economic conditions. The first of these 
two transit:1n periods is over, and the 
second periva is still in effect. 

1. During the first period, subject to their 
containing no provision on wages or minor 
wage benefits, collective agreements could 
become effective immediately. 

Wage orders continued in force. How- 
ever, all new wage orders issued by the 
Minister of Labour must be referred to a 
Superior Board of Collective Agreements 
established by the same Act. 

2. During the second period of transition, 
to be terminated by legislation, wages are 
fixed by orders adopted on the proposal of 
the Minister of Labour and the Minister 
of National Economy, after advice from the 
Superior Board of Collective Agreements. 
These orders establish :— 

(a) The minimum wage applicable to the 
lowest paid wage-earning or salaried 
employee of normal capacity; 

(b) The rules governing the grading of 
occupational categories; 

(c) The conditions for fixing maximum 
average wage rates for the purpose of 
fixing prices. 

Collective agreements must conform, as 
regards wages, to these orders. Only when 
this second period of transition has expired 
may collective agreements again set labour 
and wage conditions without limitation. 

However, considering the changes in the 
very structure and operation of the national 
economy since the war, the legislator has 
intended to build a more methodical collec- 
tive agreement system, one which will, in 
fact, result in the establishment of real 
occupational codes. 

To this end, he has repealed the provi- 
sions of the 1919 Collective Agreement Act, 
and has provided that no regional, local or 
company collective agreements may come 
into being until national eollective agree- 
ments have been signed and put into effect, 
and that their provisions shall not run 
counter to those of the national collective 
agreements. 

Furthermore, due to the increasingly 
statutory nature of the new collective 
agreements, which will apply to all estab- 
lishments in a given profession or industry, 
they may henceforth come into effect only 
after approval by the Minister of Labour. 
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The procedure for drawing up national 
agreements is through joint committees, 
which are convened by the Minister of 
Labour. The joint committee 1s made up 
of delegates from organizations of employers 
and employees which are the most repre- 
sentative of the branch of industry con- 
cerned and of the whole area. If the 
committee fails to agree, the Minister must 
intervene, upon request of one of the 
parties, in order to help towards the settle- 
ment of the dispute. When conciliation 
appears to be impossible, an order under 
the form of a public administration ruling, 
issued after consultation with the employer 
and employee organizations, temporarily 
sets the wage rates and working conditions 
of the branch of industry concerned. 

National agreements must carry clauses 
concerning: freedom of association and 
freedom of opinion; hiring and dismissal 
conditions; notice of termination and voca- 
tional traiing. They may also carry 
optional provisions concerning: staff dele- 
gates, production committees, general con- 
ditions with regard to the payment of 
piece-work, premiums for seniority and 
attendance, for risks and unhealthy working 
conditions, compensation for transfers and 
paid holidays. 

Regional or local agreements are signed 
with a view to adopting the national agree- 
ment to the particular working conditions 
of the region or locality. They can only 
be negotiated following previous interven- 
tion of the national agreement for the 
relevant industry; they are also drawn up 
in joint committees, but the representative 
character of the signing organizations 1s not, 
in this case, the whole of a territory, but 
simply the area or locality concerned. 

Company agreements are limited in 
scope to one or more establishments; they 
may be signed between an employer or a 
group of employers, on the one hand, and 
delegates from the unions which are the 
most representative of the establishment 
or establishments concerned, on the other 
hand. These agreements set, within the 
limits prescribed by national, regional or 
local agreements, the working conditions of 
the establishment, and more particularly 
the conditions of hiring and dismissal, the 
definitions and classifications of the occupa- 
tions peculiar to the establishment con- 
cerned, the conditions for assigning and the 
method of calculating individual and collec- 
tive incentive bonuses. 

The Act achieves an innovation. with 
the question of a Superior Board of Collee- 
tive Agreements: This Board is called upon 
to give its advice to the Minister of Labour 
concerning the collective agreements which 
are submitted for its approval, considering 


in particular whether they are compatible 
with the prices policy, and it may suggest 
to the Government any measure tending to 
increase purchasing power within the limits 
of this Governmental policy. 

Such are the essential characteristics of 
the present Act concerning collective labour 
agreements, which proposes to take into 
account at the same time social and 
economic requirements and the reconstruc- 
tion of the economy, and to permit an 
increase in the real purchasing power of 
the workers by giving them every possible 
benefit from reviving production. 

To summarize, the Act of December 23, 
1946, brings, on the one hand, a return to 
the free determination of working condi- 
tions by representative organizations and, 
on the other hand, the repeal of the war- 
time system which was exclusively State- 
controlled and which had been in force 
since 1939. However, the Act keeps the 
important question of wages outside the 
scope of the Act for the time being. 
Wages will still be controlled as during the 
war, 1n accordance with the provisions of 
the Order dated November 10, 1939, and 
subsequent documents, that is through 
Orders in Council. 


Conclusion 


The progressive decontrol of prices has 
created in the country a parallel tendency 
in favour of a return to the free determina- 
tion of wages, that is, a return to the 
possibility of determining wages as before 


the war, by collective agreements. The 
question 1s being brought to the attention 
of the public by labour organizations and 
political parties. Draft bills have been 
tabled in Parliament promoting, under 
various forms, a revision of the stipulations 
of the Act of December 23, 1946, and more 
particularly the ending of the transition 
period. 

The system of graded agreements under 
the Act of 1946 (national, regional and 
local) is also being questioned in some 
quarters. 

The drafting of elaborate national agree- 
ments to serve as a basis for the whole 
structure planned by the legislator has 
proven to be a heavy task. As the various 
difficulties encountered automatically affect 
the whole nation, they are obviously harder 
to solve than those that may be encoun- 
tered in the drafting of a local agreement. 
The number of agreements and of addi- 
tions thereto which have so far been 
approved by Order in Council, under the 
Act now in force, is very small. 

The question arises whether trade organ- 
izations should not be again allowed to 
conclude local agreements in a_ specified 
occupation even before the national agree- 
ment in that occupation has been concluded. 

The question of collective agreements, 
with regard to their general status and the 
method under which they are drafted as 
well as the subjects they may: deal with, 
especially wages, is therefore more than ever 
a question of present interest. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
UNDER REVIEW IN THREE PROVINCES 


Workmen’s compensation legislation has 
been the subject of inquiry in three prov- 
inces during the autumn. 

Hon. W. D. Roach of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario and Chief Justice Gordon M. 
Sloan of British Columbia were appointed 
special Commissioners in their respective 
provinces to conduct inquiries and to make 
recommendations with respect to the revi- 
sion of the two provincial Acts. 

In Saskatchewan. an amendment to the 
Compensation Act of that province, passed 
more than three years ago, provided for 
the naming of a Committee of Review to 
study matters pertaining to the Act and 
its regulations every four years. This year 
the Committee of seven members met for 
the first time under the Chairmanship of 


Mr. O. W. Valleau. 


Briefs were submitted to these courts of 
inquiry in each of the three provinces by 
the respective Provincial Federations of 
Labour (CCL) requesting various changes 
designed to “liberalize the Acts.’ The 
Laspour GazertTe has also received informa- 
tion concerning a brief presented to the 
Saskatchewan Committee by a group of 
TLC labour councils. 


Ontario Federation of Lakour (CCL) 


The Ontario Federation, in its submis- 
sion to the Commissioner, Justice W. D. 
Roach, made the claim that “there are 
certain limitations (in the Ontario Com- 
pensation Act) that should be removed,” 
as for example, florists, wholesale and retail 
mereantile business, junk yards and_ busi- 
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nesses with fewer than six workmen in some 
cases, or fewer than four workmen in others. 
It was urged that “all employers, regard- 
less of size,” including farm hands and 
domestics, be brought under the Act. 

Referring to the matter of compensation, 
it was held that neither sixty-six and 
two-thirds per cent of average earnings at 
present used as a base, nor the proposed 
seventy-five per cent were adequate. The 
claim was made that under the present 
plan an injured workman was forced to 
accept a reduced income at the very time, 
more income, rather than less, is needed. 
It was claimed further that “the employer 
is responsible for whatever happens to his 
employees.” For these reasons, “the request 
of labour for one hundred per cent com- 
pensation for time lost due to accidents 
and industrial diseases is reasonable and 
necessary.” It was urged, too, that the 
maximum rate of average earnings on which 
compensation payments are computed cause 
injustices to workers in the higher wage 
brackets. “The complete abolition of any 
ceiling on the amount of wages on which 
compensation is payable,” and also of the 
initial “waiting period”, was recommended. 

A plea was made for an upward revision 
of pensions that have been awarded to 
disability pensioners, in view of the increase 
in the cost of living in recent years. In 
addition, it was suggested that such pen- 
sions should be adjusted periodically, so as 
to keep them “in line with broad changes 
in living standards in the Province.” 

Recommendations covering other features 
in workmen’s compensation legislation 
included :— 


(1) pension payments to widows and 
foster mothers “in the same manner as are 
total disability payments. .. .;” 

(2) increases in compensation benefits 
payable to dependent children; 

(3) proof that a worker’s injury was due 
to his “wilful and intentional action” before 
compensation is denied ; 

(4) making obligatory the payment of 
“the whole cost of the accident or illness 
at double the rate” in the case of minors 
who have been illegally employed; 

(5) retention in the present Act of the 
provision that “deals with the compensa- 
tion for accidents occurring beyond the 
borders of this Province (Ontario), but in 
the course of usual employment ;” 

(6) opposing the inclusion in the Act of 
a “merit rating” for employers; 

(7) that benefit claims be computed on 
average earnings for the four weeks imme- 
diately preceding the accident; 

(8) prevention of the practice of some 
employers in compelling injured workers 
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who are not confined to bed to report for 
work, “especially when reporting to the 
plant may aggravate their injuries;” 

(9) making it compulsory to conduct 
chest examinations of workmen “in all 
industrial plants” at least once in every 
two years and at the employers’ expense, 
to check on dust exposure and as a pre- 
ventive of silicosis; 

(10) the inclusion of a clause in the Act 
providing for an increase in number of 
factory and mine inspectors, and a general 
tightening up of the inspection system; 

(11) opposing appeals to the Courts from 
the decisions of the Compensation Board; 

(12) opposing any increase in the number 
of medical members on the Board; 


(13) amalgamation of Schedule 1 (cover- 
ing private business undertakings) and 
Schedule 2 (covering public and semi-public 
enterprises). 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 
(CCL) 


The. Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 
(CCL) in its brief submitted to the 1949 
Committee of Review, stressed labour’s 
demands for 100 per cent compensation, 
increased pensions for the dependents of 
workmen who had been fatally injured, the 
extension of coverage to include “all possible 
groups” of workers and the perfecting of 
measures for the prevention of accidents. 

The brief cited many reasons why an 
injured workman’s income should be at 
least as high as “when he is well and 
working on the job.” It was urged, there- 
fore, that the present 75 per cent level of 
compensation should be increased to 100 
per cent of the injured workman’s wage 
rate, and that the restriction on the pay- 
ment of compensation to workers disabled 
for three consecutive days or less should be 
removed. For similar reasons, it was 
claimed that 100 per cent compensation 
should be provided for injuries resulting in 
completely permanent, or partly permanent 
incapacity. In support of the claim in the 
latter case several “hypothetical examples” 
were given to illustrate the alleged insuffi- 
ciency of the pensions paid. 

With respect to the monthly pension 
payments to widows and dependents the 
“CCL unions believe that the floor of $50 
for widows’ pensions should be raised to 
$75 per month, with a further payment 
of $25 per month for each child up to three 
in a family.” The children’s pensions, it 
was held, should be continued until they 
reached their majority and not discontinued 
at age 16. - 


While admitting that progress had been 
made in recent years in the extension of 
coverage for more classes of workers, it was 
felt that “coverage should be as universal 
in Saskecchewan as it is_ possible to 
make i.” 

It was suggested that compensation be 
paid workers injured while going to, or 
returning from work. This was, it was 
asserted, especially necessary for workers in 
the transportation business. 

The schedule of occupational diseases for 
which compensation was made was, it was 
asserted, too restricted, and should include 
any illness traceable to working conditions. 
If the Committee of Review decided that 
it could not recommend so general a 
coverage, it was requested that the Com- 
pensation Board be given greater discre- 
tionary powers in the adjustment of such 
cases. 

The brief declared that the Federation 
heartily supported “genuine measures which 
will reduce accidents,’ such as a more 
efficient inspection service, “to root out 
accident hazards and create safety in 
industry.” Changes were suggested in the 
methods followed in setting up advisory 
committees in industry with a view to 
obtaining better co-operation between 
employers and employees. 

It was urged that the word “disability,” 
replace the word “accident” wherever the 
latter is used in the Act, inasmuch as 
“disability” included not only accidents, but 
ailments and disabilities “which cannot 
actually be called accidents.” 

The suggestion was made that the Act 
be amended to provide for the replacement 
of workers’ glasses, glass eyes, etc., which 
were broken or lost in accidents. 


British Columbia Federation of Labour 
(CCL) 


The British Columbia Federation of 
Labour (CCL) in its memorandum sub- 
mitted to Commissioner Mr. Justice G. M. 
Sloan, registered several complaints concern- 
ing the administration of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in that province. 

In the first place attention was drawn 
to the alleged lack of comforts and con- 
veniences for injured workmen and women 
at the Compensation Board headquarters. 
It was suggested that new, properly 
equipped quarters be arranged for as soon 
as possible. 

Complaint was made of the procedure 
followed in the presentation of grievances. 
It was asserted that at present, claimants 
who feel that they have a grievance, present 
their cases in person, or with the assistance 
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of union officials, to a single member of the 
Board who relays the grievance to the full 
Board. It was urged that in the event of 
an adverse decision, the claimant should be 
given the right to present his case to the 
full Board and to hear the evidence against 
his claim. 

It was asserted that there were too many 
delays in the payment of compensation 
claims, the reason being attributed generally 
to the failure of medical men to submit 
reports regularly. The suggestion was made 
that the Compensation Board devise ways 
and means of penalizing physicians who 
offend in this regard. It was urged, too, 
that when an injured workman required 
treatment by a specialist, the workman 
should have the right to choose the 
specialist and not be compelled to accept 
treatment from the Board’s appointee. 

In view of “the rapid increase in the 
cost of living since the lifting of wartime 
controls,” the Federation asked that special 
consideration be given to wholly and partly 
disabled workmen’s compensation pensioners 
whose pensions had been awarded prior to 
1946. This corisideration, it was claimed, 
was especially needed by such of these 
pensioners as were unable to supplement 
their incomes and by orphan children of 
industrial fatalities. 

It was proposed that pensions paid to 
permanently and totally disabled workmen 
should be 100 per cent of their average 
earnings, instead of the present rate of 
sixty-six and two-thirds per cent, with the 
minimum compensation being fixed at $25 
per week, instead of $12.50 as at present. 
In addition, the Federation believed it 
advisable to eliminate the ceiling of $2,500 
upon which maximum pensions were based, 
as such a restriction placed a hardship on 
workmen, who through their superior skill 
and experience, had been receiving wages 1n 
excess of the ceiling. 

It was suggested that the monthly pay- 
ment made to a dependent widow, or an 
invalid widower, with or without children, 
should be increased from $50 to $100. 
Further, the allowance for children under 
18 years in such cases should be increased 
from $12.50 to $17.50 per month, to be 
continued after age 18 for children desiring 
to complete their education. This was 
justified, it was asserted, by the increase 
in the cost of living, increased productivity 
of workmen and greater financial returns 
obtained by industry. 
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The daily subsistence allowance to injured 
workmen undergoing treatment “in a place 
other than the place wherein he resides” 
should be increased from $3.50 to $4.50, the 
Federation claimed. 

In cases of permanent partial disability, 
it was suggested that compensation to the 
injured workman should be increased to 100 
per cent of the difference between his aver- 
age earnings before the accident and the 
average amount which he earns, or may be 
able to earn, in suitable employment after 
the accident. 

The deletion from the Act of the six 
weeks’ limit on the payment of compensa- 
tion following operations for hernia, was 
urged, inasmuch as “few workmen, particu- 
larly those employed in heavy labour, are 
fit to return (to work) within six weeks.” 

The Federation recommended that the 
Act be amended “to include blanket cover- 
age of all accidents and all industrial 
diseases for all workmen.” It was sug- 
gested further that the Safety Inspection 
staff be strengthened and that the use of 
safety devices and conditions in all indus- 
tries be strictly enforced. 


Saskatchewan Trades and Labour 
Councils (TLC) 


On behalf of the Trades and Labour 
Councils (TLC) of Regina, Moose Jaw, 
Saskatoon and Prince Albert, officers of the 
Regina Council presented a brief to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Sas- 
katchewan early in November. 

At the outset, the delegation declared that 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
designed to recompense workmen injured in 
industrial accidents for loss of wages and 
medical and other expenses incurred to 
bring about full recovery. In the event of 
the recovery being incomplete, compensa- 
tion should be provided to enable the 
injured worker to maintain his customary 
standard of living. Should death follow as 
the result of an accident, a monthly pension 
should be paid to dependents of the worker. 

The delegation requested that the basis 
of compensation should be increased from 
7 per cent of the injured worker’s average 
income to 100 per cent. This, it was 
asserted, was necessary inasmuch as the 
injured worker’s expenses would probably 
be heavier following his injury and, too, it 
would be impossible for him to meet any 
financial obligations he might have assumed 
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before his injury, if his income was cut by 
25 per cent. Consequently, payment of full 
compensation was urged until such time as 
full employment could be resumed in his 
regular occupation. 

The practice in many instances of having 
medical officers certify that convalescing 
workmen were fit for light work, so as to 
have the compensation reduced, was viewed 
with disfavour by the delegation. It was 
asserted that in the majority of cases lighter 
work was not available. If, however, lighter 
work was obtained that the worker was able 
to do, it was held that sufficient compensa- 
tion should be paid to maintain the worker’s 
income at the pre-accident level. The 
suggestion was made that no individual 
should receive less compensation than the 
amount provided by workers under mini- 
mum wage legislation. 

Referring to the question of coverage, the 
delegation asked that the Act be extended 
to cover all workers from the time they 
left their homes for work until they 
returned to their homes, and also for all 
of the time they were working with prop- 
erty belonging to their employer. In the 
case of a minor who sustained a permanent, 
or partly permanent, disability his compen- 
sation should be revised when he became 
of age to a basis paid in similar cases to 
older workers. 

The delegation requested that in all cases 
where an unmarried son or daughter was 
killed in industry, a sum of at least $1,500 
should be paid into a fund for the benefit 
of the parents, whether or not the parents 
were dependent on the deceased son or 
daughter at the time of the accident. 
Should the parents, or other relatives, be 
dependent the money should be paid to 
them at once. 

It was pointed out that workers incapaci- 
tated through the loss of an eye were often 
unable to obtain employment, as employers 
feared such workers would be more likely 
to meet with an accident. It was sug- 
gested, therefore, that in the event of a 
worker losing one eye, the Government 
should relieve the employer by paying all 
costs over $50 and thus make it easier for 
such a worker to obtain employment. 

Among other things, the delegation asked 
that the word “injury” be substituted for 
the word “accident” wherever the latter 
appears in the Act; that there be an 
upward revision of the monthly payments 
to widows; that there be increased allow- 
ances for funeral expenses; and that com- 
pensation payments by the Board at 
regular intervals be made compulsory. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS OF LABOUR 
ORGANIZATIONS IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Late in November, delegations representing unions affiliated 
with the Canadian Congress of Labour and the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, presented their legislative 
proposals to the Government of Saskatchewan. Summaries 
of these proposals appear below. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Extensive changes in provincial legisla- 
tion affecting labour were requested by a 
deputation from the Saskatchewan Federa- 
tion of’ Labour (CC) “in its annual 
presentation to the Government of the 
province on November 29, 1949. 

Before proceeding with its submission, 
the deputation reminded the Government 
that a total of 81. unions and _ labour 
councils in Saskatchewan were affihated with 
the Federation. These, it was stated, had 
a total membership of roughly 10,000 and 
were bargaining agents for employees in a 
wide variety of trades and industries. It 
was further explained that the requests to 
be made were based on resolutions passed 
at the provincial convention of the Federa- 
tion held earlier in the month. 


Hours of Work Act and 40-Hour Week. 


—It was held that a number of exemptions 
under the Hours of Work Act should be 
eliminated. “Especially in the 83 town 
areas,” it was urged, “that the usual require- 
ments in the Hours of Work Act, namely, 
time and one-half payment for overtime 
beyond eight hours per day and 44 hours 
per week, be instituted immediately.” 

The deputation reiterated a _ previous 
request that the application of labour 
regulations covering hours of work should 
be made uniform throughout the province. 
It was claimed that the present lack of 
uniformity not only discriminated against 
and caused hardship to a large number of 
urban businesses in the province, but also 
failed to protect labour in a considerable 
number of communities. It was submitted 
that the need for the 40-hour week with 
no deductions in take-home pay “was 
becoming more apparent than ever” and 
should be initiated “in a time of relative 
prosperity in order to avoid the worst 
effects of depression.” If, however, the 
Government considered the present time 
inopportune for bringing in the 40-hour 
week, it was urged that enabling legislation 
be enacted to make it possible for the 
Government to implement the reduction in 
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hours of work whenever economic condi- 


tlons warranted such action. 


Minimum Wage Act and Orders.—Thie 
Federation commended the Minimum Wage 
Board for extending its Orders “to a further 
83 towns and villages in the Province,” but 
expressed the hope that the Government 
and the Board would decide upon a general 
application of the Regulations in 1950. 


Asserting that the expressed object of 
the Minimum Wage Act was to provide 
wage rates “to furnish the necessary cost- 
of-living to employees,” the Federation was 
of the opinion that a minimum wage rate 
of 75 cents an hour should be established 
throughout the province. The Government 
was requested to set up a Committee to 


‘study the Act with a view to “plugging the 


loopholes,” which, it was alleged had been 


taken advantage of by “certain employers 
and their hirelings.” 

The deputation suggested that, “a com- 
mittee of the Federation meet with a 
committee chosen by the Government” for 
the purpose of detailed study of alleged 
defects in the Minimum Wage Act. 





Legal Injunctions.—It was claimed that 
certain employers had continued “to use 
injunctions as a weapon against trade 
unions on strike.’ The Government was 
asked, therefore, “to broaden the 1949 
amendment to the King’s Bench Act by 
terminating the jurisdiction of the Courts 
to grant an injunction, whether interim or 
permanent, and secured ex parte or other- 
wise, against a trade union or employee in 
any dispute involving an employer and one 
or more of his emloyees, or a trade union 
representing such employees.” 


Workmen’s Compensation Act and 
Regulations.—The Federation repeated 
requests 1t had already submitted to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board (see p. 40). 


Fair Wage Act.—The enactment of a 
provincial Fair Wage Act was asked for, to 
be administered by a Board having equal 
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employer-employee representation. The 
proposed Board, it was suggested would 
(1) create “fair wage floors” in the trades 
and industries; (2) assist in stopping unfair 
business competition resulting from low 
wages; (3) prevent sub-standard wage rates. 


Hospitalization and Medical Care.—The 
delegation urged that legislation be pro- 
vided for the collection of hospitalization 
taxes (or assessments) on a payroll deduc- 
tion plan, “similar to the method employed 
by the Federal Government for the pay- 
ment of income tax.” 


Housing.—The_ provincial Government 
was requested “to explore the amendments 
to appropriate legislation respecting federal 
housing, with a view to making more homes 
available to the citizens of this province. . . .” 


Government Contracts.—It was asked 
that “in future all Government contracts 
and work be handled by existing bureaus or 
corporations wherever possible and the 
present method of tendering this work be 


abolished.” 


Enumeration—C ity Ac t.—Weaknesses 
were claimed for current methods of com- 
piling municipal voting lists and the 
Government was urged to amend the City 
Act to provide for regular door-to-door 
enumeration of voters at the expense of the 
municipalities. 














Provincial Executive Committee (TLC) 


Led by Chairman W. Browne and 
other members of the Provincial Executive 
Committee (TLC), a large delegation from 
international unions and members. of 
trades and labour councils in the prov- 
ince, presented a legislative memorandum 
to the Government of Saskatchewan on 
November 30. 


The following members of the Cabinet 
received the delegation: Hon. C. 'M. Fines, 
Acting Premier; Hon. C. C. Williams, 
Minister of Labour; Hon. J. W. Corman, 
Kx.C., Attorney-General; Hon. J. A. Darling, 
Minister of Public Works; Hon: W. S. 
Lloyd, Minister of Education; Hon. J. H. 
Sturdy, Minister of Social Welfare; and 
Hon. L. F. McIntosh, Minister of Municipal 
Affairs. 

The delegation commended the Govern- 
ment for amending the Trade Union Act 
and for the inauguration of health services 
that it was felt would be an important step 
in social progress. 

Appreciation was also expressed with 
respect to the Government’s policy requir- 
ing all Provincial Government Depart- 
ments and Crown corporations in the 
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Highways.—TVhe Federation favoured an 
extension of the program providing for the 
hard-surfacing of main roads from the 
United States border and connecting the 
main cities of the province. 


The Government was urged to inaugurate 
a general safety program to prevent traftic 
accidents. Among the “obvious measures” 
which, it was suggested might be included 
in such a program were: (1) providing 
driving tests to prove that applicants for 
drivers’ licences were properly qualified 
drivers and had no physical defects that 
would interfere with safe driving; (2) the 
use of safety-demonstration vehicles; (3) 
the adoption of uniform traffic regulations 
throughout the province. 


Other Suggestions.—Other matters pre- 
sented by the deputation were considered to 
be mainly under the administrative juris- 
diction of the Federal Government, but the 
provincial Government was urged to give 
its support to the Federation in obtaining 
the desired action. These included: unem- 
ployment relief; works projects; extending 
the coverage and increasing the benefit 
payable under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act; the abolition of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange; and keeping a close watch on the 
effects of currency devaluation, “with a view 
to taking all possible action in overcoming 
any adverse effects occasioned by it.” 





province to purchase goods and engage 
services from establishments having collec- 
tive bargaining agreements with bona fide 
trade unions; and also that all contracts 
for services, etc., shall stipulate that only 
Union labour shall be employed and Union 
conditions of employment prevail. 


Trade Union Act.—Although certain 
objectionable features in the Trade Union 
Act had been corrected, still further amend- 
ments were again requested. In the first 
place, it was asked that the employment 
of legal counsel should not be permitted 
by either party to collective bargaining 
negotiations or for making representations 
before the Labour Relations Board, except 
when agreed to by both parties. It was 
asked too, that “employee” be defined in 
the Act as “one employed to do skilled, or 
unskilled, manual or clerical or technical 
work, but does not include any other 
person who, in the opinion of the (Labour 
Relations) Board is employed in a confi- 
dential capacity in matters relating to 
labour relations.” 

The delegation requested that provision 
be made in the Trade Union Act covering 


cases in which a business or an industry 
is sold, leased or transferred, requiring that 
the sale, lease or transfer be made subject 
to the terms of any collective agreement 
that is in. force at the time of the 
transaction. 


Minimum Wage Board.—D iscussing 
orders of the Minimum Wage Board, the 
delegation reiterated previous requests that 
split-shifts be abolished and that the spread 
where eight hours are worked be not more 
than ten hours. It was also asked that the 
public holiday clause in all orders of the 
Minimum Wage Board be made applicable 
to all employees on the same basis, namely, 
time and one-half. Other requests included 
provision that no employee shall be charged 
for breakages or replacements and that the 
Flin Flon area of Saskatchewan be included 
in Minimum Wage Board Orders. 


Fair Wage Act.—The delegation con- 
tended that the time was opportune for 
the Government to consider the enactment 
of a Fair Wage Act to replace the present 
Minimum Wage Act and Orders there- 
under. It was held that such an Act should 
make provision for (1) fair wages in indus- 
tries and trades; (2) the granting of 
authority to set such wages after considera- 
tion of all representations made by those 
concerned; and (3) that the Board set up 
to administer the proposed Act should be 
composed of five members—two represent- 
ing employers, two representing employees 
and a neutral chairman. 








_ Hours of Work Act.—It was requested 
that all workers in Saskatchewan be brought 
under the provisions of the Hours of Work 
Act; that the 40-hour week be instituted, 
with no exemptions for such workers as 
milk-de'ivery salesmen, lay employees in 
hospitals and fire fighters not covered by 
the three-platoon system; and further, that 
the Act be made applicable to all communi- 
ties with populations in excess of 300. 


Holidays-with-Pay Act.—The delegation 
asserted that experience with the Holidays- 
with-Pay Act in Saskatchewan had shown 
that the present system of collection of 
holiday funds from employers had not been 
satisfactory and that the main purposes of 
the Act were being held in check in many 
cases. It was recommended, therefore. that 
a holiday-with-pay stamp system be insti- 
tuted similar to that in force in some of 
the other provinces. 


Old Age Pensions.—The following amend- 
ments to the Old Age Pensions Act were 
requested: (1) that the pension age be 
reduced to 65 years for male persons and 
to 60 years for female persons; (2) that 
the Act be made applicable to all citizens 








on a contributory basis; (3) that the only 
residential qualification necessary be 15 
years’ residence in Canada; (4) that no 
deduction be made on account of other 
income; (5) that the same pensions be 
made available to the blind at 18 years of 
age and also to the totally disabled; 
(6) that the practice of combining the Old 
Age Pensions Act and the Parents’ Main- 
tenance Act be discontinued; (7) that the 
placing of lens on the homes of pensioners 
be discontinued; (8) that pensions be in- 
ereased to $60 per month; (9) that the 
means test be abolished; (10) that com- 
munity homes for the aged be established 
with adequate provision for married couples 
to live together. It was held that these 
community homes should be under Federal 
supervision and that hospital facilities and 
full medical care be included. 


Housing and Rent Control.—The dele- 
gates asked that the Government use 
whatever powers it had under provincial 
legislation to control rentals in the best 
interests of the people of the province. If 
the Government considered it necessary, a 
fact-finding board, made up of representa- 
tives of labour, management and the 
Government, should be appointed at once 
to make a study of the problem of rentals 
in the province, the Board’s findings to 
form the basis of Government action. It 
was recommended too, that the provincial 
Government co-operate actively with the 
Dominion on the low-rental housing plan 
formulated by the Federal Minister of 
Reconstruction. 





Apprenticeship.—The delegation claimed 
that the administration of the Apprentice- 
ship Act, as presently constituted, was 
inadequate. It was requested that the 
Apprenticeship Board be composed of five 
members, two of whom were representatives 
of employers, two of employees and a 
chairman, all members to be qualified 
tradesmen. This Board, it was suggested, 
should have authority to set up examining 
boards in designated trades. Each of the 
examining boards should be made up of 
five members who should also be qualified 
tradesmen and should be empowered to set 
examinations and issue certificates of classi- 
fication and qualification. 





Other Suggestions.—Among other recom- 
mendations and suggestions made by the 
delegation were the following: (1) that the 
Flin Flon-Nipawin highway be completed 
immediately, as a “most necessary public 


_work;” (2) that the City Act be amended 


to provide that a ballot cast by a voter 
in a civie election should be valid if the 
voter marks his ballot for at least one of 
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the candidates, but not in excess of the 
number of vacancies, and that civic 
employees be not barred from running for 
any elective office; (3) that the Govern- 
ment increase the number of free scholar- 
ships for deserving students and that the 
education tax be removed; (4) that the 
Government amend the Hospital Act, so as 
to relieve disabled industrial pensioners and 
their families reeeiving less than $60 a 


month, of certain specified hospitalization 
fees; (5) that in the interests of public 
safety, special legislation be enacted cover- 
ing hours of work, mileage, wages and 
physical examinations of truck and taxi 
drivers; (6) that the Industrial Standards 
Act be amended to provide that if a 
majority in any trade shall make applica- 
tion to come under the Act, the application 
shall be granted. 





AFL AND C10 HOLD 
ANNUAL CONVENTIONS 


During the fall of 1949, the American Federation of Labour and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations held their annual conven- 


tions, meeting at St. Paul and Cleveland respectively. 


The CIO 


took determined action against Communism among certain of tts 
affiliated unions; the AFL, which has long maintained an anti- 
Communist position, renewed its opposition to Communism at 
home and abroad. Both organizations passed a series of resolutions 
setting forth their policy on various topics of labour interest. The 
CIO’s action in expelling the United Electrical Workers has already 
been paralleled in Canada by the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
which had previously taken disciplinary action against the UE. 


American Federation of Labour 


More than 600 delegates, representing 93 
national and international unions, four 
departments, 44 state branches, 1380 central 
bodies and 57 local trade and federal 
unions, reported as having a combined 
paid-up membership in excess of 7,200,000, 
attended the 68th Annual. Convention of 
the American Federation of Labour at St. 
Paul. Minnesota, October 3 to 10, 1949. 

Political action by organized labour in 
the United States was a dominant theme 
considered by the Convention. This was 
revealed in recurring demands for the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, in pointed 
references to the 1950 Congressional elec- 
tions, in frequent hostile references to 
Communism, both at home and abroad, 
and in the appeals and counter appeals 
with respect to the union of national labour 
organizations designed to further labour’s 
political and legislative program. 


Presidential Address 


President William Green, in his keynote 
address, called for united action to elect 
“a liberal Congress which will repeal the 
Taft-Hartley Act.” He pledged a con- 
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tinuing fight against Communism, full AFL 
support for a new world labour organiza- 
tion “free of domination by any govern- 
ment,” and policies to get additional social 
legislation passed at the next session of 
the United States Congress. Mr. Green 
asserted that, one of the problems of the 
convention was “to determine how our 
Labour’s League for Political Education 
can develop strength and administrative 
ability,” so as “to elect our friends to the 
Congress of the United States and bring 
about an early repeal of that reprehensible 
law.” He declared that the AFL will 
never “waive our right to demand increases 
in wages for the workers of the nation” and 
the restoration of full rights to engage in 
collective bargaining, “without any restric- 
tions of any kind whatsoever.” 

To the four freedoms—speech, assembly, 
religion and press—Mr. Green added “the 
freedom of contract, to sell across the table 
all we have to sell . . . under the most 
advantageous circumstances and the best 
conditions obtainable.” He declared that 
this freedom of contract is closely inter- 
related with the economic philosophy of 


the AFL. He said that the AFL stands 
“an uncompromising force around, behind 
und beside this government against the 
threat at home and abroad from ideo- 
logical experimentations. We shall 
reafirm our former position of standing 
steadfastly against the invasion and infiltra- 
tion of those who represent those ‘isms’ 
that mean governmental control and gov- 
ernmental domination of the lives of the 
individual”. ... “What we want,” he said, 
“is less of government, freedom from 
government. control, freedom to act, 
freedom to organize, the right to enjoy 
the hberties to which we are entitled.” 
Reverting to the workers’ right to demand 
increases in wages, Mr. Green said: “We 
have never in any official statement said 
that we had reached the point where we 
will waive our right to demand increases 
in wages for the workers of the nation and 


we are not going to do.that. ... We 
don’t want government boards. ... We 


are opposed to government boards setting 
our wage standards anywhere or any place.” 
The AFL, he declared, “is united as we 
have never been before. There is no 
left wing and right wing. We think as one, 
we walk as one, and we act as one.” 


Report of Executive Council 


Reviewing economic developments during 
the past year, the report of the Executive 
Council asserted that the recent business 
slump in the United States “has been a 
corrective process, not an industrial depres- 


sion.” It conceded, however, that “for more 
than four million workers (in USA) it 
has meant unemployment, and several 


hundred thousand of them have been out 
of work longer than the unemployment 
benefit period, so that their benefits have 
been exhausted. For business, the 
recession has meant a 14 per cent reduction 
in total profits (after taxes) for the second 
quarter of 1949, compared to the peak 1948 
levels, and an 80 per cent increase in busi- 
ness failures.” 


National Problems.—In a survey of 
national and international problems during 
the preceding year the Executive Council 
stated that “at home, labour’s major 
struggle has been to repeal the ‘Taft- 
Hartley Act with its un-American discrim- 
ination against wage-earners as a group of 
citizens and its restrictions upon their 
right to free contract to promote their 
economic welfare.” It declared that “our 
economy is only now adjusting to more 
normal production orders with competition 
developing in buyers’ markets. ... The 
process of reducing costs to facilitate price 
declines makes for better management and 


more economical production with co-opera- 
tion between management and labour.” It 
asserted, however, that “profits are still at 
high levels, some prices have dropped, wage 
rates and earnings have remained at high 
levels and the employed labour force 
(in the United States) is still close to 
60,000,000.” 

It was claimed, however, that “important 
progress has been made in correcting these 
maladjustments.” Besides a “general down- 
ward price adjustment,” inventories were in 
much better balance and production was 
reported to be rising until it was “close to 
normal.” Worker’s “real wages” were more 
nearly in line with commodity prices and 
it was recognized that “the corrective pro- 
cess now going on is essential to restore 
economic health. A 

The Executive Council called for a 
quickening of “devotion and dedication to 
the cause of labour” as the best defence 
against “the twin evils” of totalitarian 
communism and regimentation of the lives 
of individuals. 


World Trade Unions.—In reviewing the 
past year’s activities in the international 
field, the Council referred to “the relent- 
less fight waged by the AFL against the 
creation, organization and continuation of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions.” 
branding it as “the IKremlin’s monstrous 
mihtary espionage agency.” The AFL was 
“highly gratified” that the free trade union 
organizations “are now ready for a funda- 
mental and sound re-alignment leading to 
the organization of a genuine world organ- 
ization of the bona fide trade unions,” for 
which the groundwork was laid at a 
preliminary conference in Geneva in June, 
attended by 119 delegates representing 
“some 47,000,000 workers throughout the 
free world.” 

Wages, Prices and  Security.—The 
Council held that the time had arrived to 
campaign for a shorter standard work day 
and work week. It asserted that a cut in 
working time “may very well be desir- 
able” as an alternative to higher income, 
unless both are obtainable through collec- 
tive bargaining. While admitting that a 
cut in hours without a reduction in take- 
home pay would raise unit costs, the 
Council declared that it was striving for a 
share in the rising rate of productivity and 
did not. want to cause higher prices. It 
contended that the wage increases won by 
afflhated unions in 1949, while possibly 
smaller than in previous post-war years, 
brought more benefit to union workers 
because they had not been offset by price 


rises. 
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It was claimed that the benefits pro- 
vided under existing social security laws 
were too small and coverage too limited. 
In regard to health insurance the Federa- 
tion reaffirmed its support for “a national 
compulsory health insurance program as the 
only practical means of meeting the health 
needs of wage-earners and others in the 
middle income groups.” 


Political Action by Labour 


Political action by labour was a recurring 
theme during the Convention. President 
Truman, in his message to the delegates 
renewed his pledge to fight for the repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. He declared that 
“many additional Americans need the pro- 
tection of adequate minimum wages, of 
agricultural price supports, of more and 
better housing and of greater educational 
opportunities. ... Be assured your unions 
and all progressive Americans will have my 
full support in rounding out much-needed 
programs to insure the Fair Deal goal for 
the benefit of all the people of our nation.” 


Address by Hon. M. J. Tobin 


Secretary of Labour for the United 
States, Hon. Maurice J. Tobin, predicted 
at the outset of his address that “if not in 
the 81st, positively in the early days of 
the 82nd Congress, there will be a repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley law.” He was con- 
fident “that when we have written into the 
laws of this country a just, a fair and 
an equitable labour-management law we 
will then see greater and better labour- 
management relations than we have seen 
for quite some time in the past.” He 
thought that “there is a need in the United 
States of America for a unification of every 
segment of American labour. I am not 
eoing to propose to you any definite 
recommendation or plan, but I merely say 
to you that I believe that all labour should 
band together for the purpose of selling to 
the American people the contribution that 
has been made by organized labour down 
through the years.” But “there are many 
problems yet to be solved in this country,” 
he said. Among those that he enumerated 
were “a sound health program,’ the 
development of the country’s natural 
resources to the fullest possible extent, “the 
strengthening of the free nations on this 
side of the ‘Iron Curtain’” and “the eleva- 
tion of the living standards of those in the 
low living standard areas of the world.” In 
the solution of each of these problems, he 
asserted, the AFL “can be very helpful.” 
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Senator Humphrey Urges 
Political Action 


Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of Minne- 
sota urged Labour’s League for Political 
Action to intensify its work. He said that 
effective political participation must go 
hand in hand with the growth and main- 
tenance of a strong labour movement. 


'“The acid test of its effectiveness will be 


in the election year of 1950.... If the 
Fair Deal program is to be passed, if the 
Taft-Hartley Act is to be repealed, if the 
people of this country are to get the legis- 
lation that they were promised, it is the 
responsibility of the labour movement, of 
every liberal and democratic group, to for- 
get personal pride and petty differences and 
to unite behind candidates and around a 
program between now and 1950,” the 
Senator declared. 


Labour and the Marshall Plan 


Hon. Paul G. Hoffman, Administrator, 
Economie Co-operation Administration, 
paid tribute to the AFL as “one of the 
very first organizations to understand the 
vital part the Marshall Plan could play 
in the winning of an enduring peace.” He 
expressed his gratitude for the support he 
had received from AFL officials who had 
been appointed as his advisers in labour 
matters connected with the European 
Recovery Program, and presented “a very 
quick progress report” on the work of his 
administration in “the development of 
international peace and security throughout 
the world.” 


Addresses by Fraternal Delegates 


The fraternal delegate from the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada was Mr. 
Robert Rintoul, Vice-President of the 
Calgary Trades and Labour Council and 
President of the Calgary Civic Employees’ 
Association. In addition to conveying a 
message of goodwill to the convention, Mr. 
Rintoul described in some detail the objec- 
tives and achievements of the TLC. 

Canada’s federal labour code, he said, has 
been copied in some of the provinces, and 
in other provinces there are “laws gov- 
erning union recognition and _ collective 
bargaining. None of these laws is 
perfect, but none is repressive . . . the 
fundamental rights of unions and union 
members are, to a large extent protected 
in all of these laws. It is no small satis- 
faction to our officers and members to hear 
Ministers of the Crown reiterate the state- 
ment that no Taft-Hartley law will be 
enacted in Canada,” he declared. 


Mr. Lincoln Evans, Honorary Secretary: 


of the British section of the International 
Metal Workers’ Federation and Mr. Tom 
Williamson, M.P., a member of the Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity brought 
greetings from the British Trades Union 
Congress. They sketched in some detail 
the economic, social and political prob- 
lems which confront Great Britain and 
expressed appreciation and gratitude for 
American assistance in carrying out the 
austere measures necessary for their solu- 
tion. In a brief concluding reference to 
trade unionism Mr. Williamson said: “The 
free trade union world is faced with a 
powerful Communist-dominated organiza- 
tion which is committed to propagate an 
ideological philosophy repulsive and repug- 
nant to those who believe in freedom and 
democracy.. The World Trade Union 
Organization, launched with sincere enthu- 
siasm four years ago, has failed.... Free 
trade unions, with all their glorious tradi- 
tions cannot live in the stifling atmosphere 
of totalitarian confinement. Great respon- 
sibility, therefore, rests on the American 
and British trade unions to rally and 
organize free trade unions everywhere and 
in this task our two great organizations will 
not fail.” 


Other Guest Speakers 


Among the other special speakers who 
addressed the Convention were: Mr. David 
A. Morse, Director-General, International 
Labour Office; Hon. Louis A. Johnson, 
Secretary of Defence; Mr. Jerry Voorhis, 
Executive Secretary of the Co-operative 
League; Oscar R. Ewing, U.S. Federal 
Security Administrator; U.S. Senators 
James E. Murray of Montana, George W. 
Malone of Nevada and John J. Sparkman 
of Alabama and Mr. Boris Shishkin, 
Director, European Labour Division, 
Economic Co-operation Administration. 


Resolutions Approved 


The resolutions presented to the con- 
vention covered a wide range of interna- 
tional and national, social, economic and 
political problems. Among them were the 
following :— ; 


Preparations for an all-out battle for the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, the issue 
to be taken to the electors during the 
election of members for the United States 
Congress in 1950, if the present Congress 
failed to take action in the meantime; 

' Setting the stage for a nation-wide 
“register-and-vote” campaign for the 1950 
Congressional election; 

Making preparations for a drive to be 
launched early in 1950 to obtain 1,000,000 
new members to commemorate the 100th 
birthday of the late Samuel Gompers, one 
of the founders and the first President of 
AFL; 

Urging the U.S. Federal Government to 
provide the Department of Labour with 
adequate funds to enforce the new mini- 
mum wage at 75 cents an hour; 

Pledging full moral and material support 
in making the new international organ- 
ization of free trade unions ‘a most 
powerful force for peaceful social prog- 
ress, social justice, human freedom and 
lasting peace”; 

Re-affirming the Federations’s reliance 
on collective bargaining as an agency to 
serve effectively ‘alike the interests of 
management, the workers and the public”: 

Opposing any health legislation that 
requires the means test in any form; 

Urging a continuance of rent controls 
until the supply of low-priced houses 
equalizes the demand; 

Demanding that the Social Security Act 
(U.S.) be amended to (a) increase the 
present contributions of both employers 
and workers from one per cert to five per 
cent; (b) include all workers under the 
Act; (c) lower the age of eligibility from 
65 to 60 for both male and female workers; 
(d) provide minimum benefits of 75 dollars 
a month; 

Promising active support for President 
Truman’s Civil Rights report and pro- 
gram; 

Ratifying the Executive Council’s action 
in arranging for regular weekly labour 
broadcasts over a national radio system. 


The paid-up membership of the Federa- 
tion, as of August 31, 1949, was stated to 
be 7,241,290 and actual membership approxi- 
mately 8,000,000. 


Election of Officers 


President William Green was re-elected 
for his twenty-sixth consecutive term. 
Secretary-Treasurer, George Meaney and 
the entire group of thirteen Vice-Presidents 
were also re-elected. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Over 600 delegates representing more than 
300 affiliated international, national and 
state labour union bodies reported as having 
a combined membership of more than 
6,000,000 workers, attended the eleventh 
annual meeting of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations at Cleveland, Ohio, 
October 31 to November 4, 1949. 


The outstanding feature of the Conven- 
tion was the determined action taken 
against Communism. This included three 
important constitutional changes :— 

(1) To bar “Communists, Fascists, or 
their consistent followers” from holding the 
post of officer or Executive Board member 
in the CIO; 
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(2) To give the Executive Board power, 
by a two-thirds vote, to remove any officer 
or. Board member who follows the Com- 
munist party line; 

(3) To allow the Board to- expel any 
union for pro-Communist actions. 

In accordance with the authority thus 
granted to it, the CIO Executive Board 
met during the course of the Convention 
and expelled the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, which 
was charged with following the Communist 
Party line in detriment to its members. 
The Board chartered a new union, the 
International Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, to organize workers in 
the jurisdictional field formerly allotted to 
the UE. (Expulsion of the UE has had 
repercussions in Canada—see p. 8 of this 
Issue.) 

The CIO Board also expelled the United 
Farm Equipment and Metal Workers of 
America, which had earlier in the year 
refused to obey an order to merge with 
the United Automobile Workers and had 
instead voted to merge with UE. 

Finally, it set up trial boards to try nine 
Board members and ten unions on charges 
of having consistently followed the Com- 
munist Party line. 

By resolution, the Convention expressed 
its support for the Marshall Plan and the 
Atlantic Pact, and its opposition to aggres- 
sion, wherever it occurs. 

The Convention also pledged the active 
assistance of the CIO in the formation of 
a new international federation of free trade 
unions to replace the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

On domestic issues the Convention 
adopted a series of resolutions calling for 
improved social security and other legis- 
lation, and repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Presidential Address 


In his annual report to the Convention, 
President Philip Murray re-asserted the 
CIO’s interest in the economic, legislative 
and political progress of the United States, 
“developed through the democratic pro- 
cess.” He attacked Communist leaders in 
the CIO and charged that the “left-wing 
program” was promoted by a party inter- 
ested in the “establishment of a retro- 
gressive dictatorship in our life.” He 
asserted that the CIO’s left wing, which 
“speaks for less than ten per cent of the 
organization’s membership,” had “created a 
dangerous division,” which “no self-respect- 
ing organization can long tolerate. ... The 
CIO has the power to confer affiliation upon 
labour unions which wish to join our 
organization; it obviously has the power 
of disaffiliation of those organizations whose 
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leaders’ policies, statement and = actions 
demonstrate their contempt and_ their 
hostility toward our general policies,” he 
declared. 

Turning to legislative problems, Mr. 
Murray expressed approval of legislative 
advances made by the U.S. Congress, but 
claimed that greater progress would have 
been made had it not been for reactionary 
elements in the Government. He praised 
the work of the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee and predicted that it would play an 
important role in the Congressional elec- 
tions to be held in 1950. 

President Murray pledged continued 
support for the European recovery pro- 
gram and = eriticized “certain American 
economic interests” for alleged interference 
in the policies of democratic labour union 
groups in England, France and other coun- 
tries. He gave his approval to the new 
international labour federation to be form- 
ally established in London at the end of 
November. “It offers,” he said, “a prac- 
tical basis for working toward solution of 
the many problems that confront workers in 
every section of the world.” He expressed 
his satisfaction that the CIO had been able 
to have “friendly and harmonious working 
relations” with representatives of the AFL 
in establishing the new _ international 
labour body. 

In an analysis of current economic con- 
ditions, President Murray emphasized that 
“we must refuse to aecept unemployment 
and lost production and, above all, the loss 
of human dignity as permanent features of 
our society. . .. We must master the 
intricacies of the business cycle and build 
permanent and lasting prosperity for all 
American people.” 


President Truman's Message 


In a written message to the Convention, 
President Harry S. Truman declared that 
the working men and women of the United 
States have shown “that they place the 
national interest above any particular 
interest, even their own.” He felt con- 
fident that the CIO “will continue to be 

. a dynamic and constructive element in 
our national life, and that it will co-operate 
with other groups and citizens and the 
Government in formulating and supporting 
farseeing liberal measures to promote the 
general welfare of all the American people.” 


Secretary of Labour 


Hon. Maurice Tobin, Secretary of Labour, 
warned the Convention that “organized 
labour will have to be more active than 
ever on the political front.” He urged 
labour to get away from factionalism on 


State and local levels, so that they could 
co-operate politically. It was his opinion 
that “labour united must see to it that the 
promise to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act 

. will be regarded as a binding commit- 
ment by a majority of both houses of 
Congress.” 

Mr. Tobin gave credit to labour for its 
share in having the Fair Labour Standards 
Act amended to raise the minimum wage 
to 75 cents an hour. He asserted that this 
amendment “is a godsend to ‘little people’ 
among our wage-earners,’ as well as being 
“sa bulwark for unions affected by cut-throat 
competition which comes from plants with 
low wages” and that it “protects and bene- 
fits honest an enlightened management.” 
In conclusion, he said that “American trade 
unions are their own masters, but only as 
long as they speak for their members and 
so long as their members put ahead of all 
else their support of American institutions.” 


Address by Hon. Dean Acheson 


The Secretary of State, Hon. Dean 
_ Acheson, addressed the Convention on the 
foreign policy of the United States and the 
contributions that American labour had 
made to that policy. He pointed out that 
labour had supplied able personnel from its 
ranks to assist the Government and that 
“all of these contributions have been vital 
to the promotion of our interests.” 

He described in detail the maladjusted 
conditions in under-developed countries and 
the steps that the American Government 
was taking to raise living standards in such 
countries. “In the age-old struggle of man 
with nature for daily bread,” Mr. Acheson 
said “there are many places where the 
battle is going against him,” so that he has 
“no time or energy to develop the things 
of the mind and the spirit.” It was the 
purpose of the Government “to aid these 
people in winning that struggle ... that 
they may be free men and not slaves of 
LACM OUALe at 5 2: 

Mr. Acheson contrasted this plan with 
“the Communist talk of organizing great 
masses of people in five-year plans. 
They promise the hungry, distressed people 
food and material comforts, if only they 
will accept slavery to the state in return.” 
And to people who have always been miser- 
able “who have never known the protection 
of a Bill of Rights, these spurious promises 
sound real,” Mr. Acheson asserted. 


Other Guest Speakers 


A number of other high government 
officials and leading citizens addressed the 
Convention, including US. Federal Security 
Commissioner Oscar Ewing; General Omar 


Bradley, Chief of the United States armed 
services; Murray T. Lincoln, of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation, and Roy Wilkins 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Coloured People. 


Canadian Fraternal Delegate 


Bringing greetings from CIO members in 
Canada, Secretary-Treasurer Pat Conroy of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour said that 
Canadian organized labour believed that 
merely achieving economic security was not 
enough. “Side by side with the establish- 
ment of material progress, we must insist 
on maintaining the spiritual and individual 
freedom of every human being,” he said. 
Conversely, he held “that it was not enough 
to have spiritual, political and individual 
freedom,” if the physical requirements of 
human beings are not supplied also. Each 
of these factors must be had in due propor- 
tion to lay the foundation for “a healthy 
community, a healthy country, and a 
healthy world.” 


Action Against Communism 


The action taken by the Convention 
against Communism was bitterly opposed 
by a small minority. However the United 
Electrical Workers’ delegation was absent 
on the second day of the Convention, and 
announced that it was withholding per 
capita. tax from the'.ClO; ) The Farm 
Equipment union sent no delegation. 

Speaking in support of the Constitution 
Committee’s recommendations regarding 
Communism, Walter Reuther, President of 
the United Automobile Workers, declared: 
“TI say brothers, this is a matter of simple 
decency. You cannot work with people 
who are dishonest, who are devoid of the 
elemental simple elements of decency and 
integrity, and these people by the record 
prove that they are bankrupt morally and 
that they are not interested in working 
honestly and sincerely and constructively 
with other decent trade union elements. 

“We have no choice.” 

Following is a list of the unions and 
individuals charged with following’ the 
Communist Party Line: International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union and 
President Harry Bridges; National Union of 
Marine Cooks and Stewards and President 
Hugh Bryson; International Fishermen and 
Allied Workers of America and President 
J. F. Jurich; Food, Tobacco, Agricultural 
and Allied Workers Union of America and 
President Donald Henderson; American 
Communications Association and President 
Joseph Selly; United Furniture Workers of 
America and President Morris  Pizer; 
United Public Workers of America and 
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President. Abram Flaxer; International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
and President John Clark; United Office 
and Professional Workers of America and 
President James Durkin; International Fur 
and Leather Workers Union (in the last 
case, the President, Ben Gold, was declared 
to be ineligible for a seat on the Board as 
he was an avowed Communist). 


Policy on Social Security 
and Pensions 


Two resolutions—one dealing with wages 
and security, the other with security and 
other collective bargaining objectives— 
called attention to the necessity for con- 
stant improvements in these factors as part 
of a full employment program “designed to 
prevent serious recessions and depressions.” 
It was held that wage increases ‘and 
improved security benefits “can and must be 
paid by corporations without increasing 


prices.” 
Further, the claim was made that: “a 
disproportionately larger share of our 


national income has been and is going to 
corporations and business and _ professional 
people and a lesser share to wage and 
salary earners.” 

It was stated in the preamble to one of 
the resolutions that “pensions and health 
and welfare benefits must be considered an 
integral part of operating costs solely 
financed by the employer.” It was resolved, 
therefore, that such non-contributory pro- 
grams should be sought by unions in 
collective bargaining. 

On the other hand the Convention also 
adopted a resolution calling for improved 
social security to be achieved by amend- 
ment of existing legislation. 


Taft-Hartley Act 


Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act con- 
tinued as one of the CIO’s major objec- 
tives. A resolution was adopted calling for 
repeal of this legislation and re-enactment 
of the Wagner Act with improving amend- 
ments. “We stand solidly against any 
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provisions which would impose the use of 
injunctions to break strikes or which would 
impinge on other basic principles.” 


Other Resolutions 


The Convention asked that the US. 
Federal Department of Labour be given a 
larger appropriation and greater authority 
in the settlement of labour disputes, man- 
power problems, unemployment compensa- 
tion, the setting up of standards of safety 
and occupational health, guidance of the 
respective State Departments of Labour, 
immigration and naturalization and other 
problems affecting labour. 

The Convention urged the support of all 
CIO affiliates for the Council of Co- 
operative Development to co-ordinate the 
efforts of the Co-operative League of the 
USA and the American labour movement 
in developing co-operative enterprises. 

Other resolutions included demands for :— 


the passage of a Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Bill; 

legislation that would outlaw poll taxes. 
and other restrictions on the right to vote; 

the setting up by government action of 
industrial councils “for the application of 
economic democracy ;” 

the enactment of safeguards against. 
racial discrimination in federal appropria- 
tions for State aid; 

the extension of rent controls for the 
period of housing shortage; 

improvements in the Fair Labour 
Standards Act to provide a minimum wage: 
of at least one dollar an hour; 

loans to housing co- operatives: 

a national unified health insurance plan; 

federal aids for education; 

the extension of the Government’s dis- 
placed persons’ program; 

direct federal regulation of 
cutting on all timberlands; 

farm eredits, soil conservation and 
improvement of rural living standards; 

approval of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and Power project; 

the development and maintenance of an 
adequate United States merchant marine 
service. 
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Election of Officers 


President Philip Murray and Secretary- 
Treasurer James B. Carey were re-elected. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Of particular interest among the accomplishments of a serves of 
recent ILO meetings, is the adoption of a Model Code of Safety 
Regulations for Underground Work in Coal Mines, by a tripartite 
technical conference. 


This Code is not a binding document, and does not require the 
ratification of member governments; it is intended to serve as a 
guide to those who are working to reduce the heavy toll of accidents 
m the coal mines of the world. 


Problems of “white collar” workers, facilities for workers’ recrea- 
tion, and the protection of mother and child through social security 
measures, are among other matters dealt with recently by the ILO. 


The structure of international standards for labour, built up at ILO 
Conferences during the past thirty years, will shortly be strength- 
ened by the coming into force—through ratification by member 
countries—of three recent International Labour Conventions, thus 


raising to 59 the total of ILO Conventions that are in force. 


Model Code of Safety Regulations 
for Underground Work in Coal Mines 


A model code of safety regulations for 
underground coal mining was approved in 
September by a tripartite technical confer- 
ence convened by the ILO. 

The code consists of twenty-four chapters 
and close to a hundred regulations. It is 
not a binding document, and does not 
require ratification by governments as do 
ILO Conventions. It is “designed to be of 
service to all who are working to reduce 
the heavy toll of accidents in the coal 
mines of the world”. 

Following its submission to the ILO 
Governing Body, it will be distributed 
throughout the world for the guidance of 
governments and the coal mining industry 
in the framing of safety measures. 

The project of preparing a safety code 
for coal mines was originally undertaken by 
the ILO in 1938, but was interrupted by the 
war. It was resumed early in 1949 by a 
committee of experts nominated by seven 
governments. This committee, on which 
Canada was represented by ‘Mr. John 
Crawford, Chief Inspector of Mines for 
Alberta, reached agreement on most provi- 
sions for inclusion in the code, and thus 
made it ready for submission to the tri- 
partite technical conference. Subsequently 
a small group of specialists qualified to deal 
with electrical questions revised the elec- 
trical provisions of the code. 


More than 60 government, worker and 
employer delegates attended the tripartite 
technical conference, representing the follow- 
ing fifteen countries: Belgium, Canada, 
Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Turkey, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 

The Canadian Government representative 
was Mr. J. F. MacKinnon, of the London, 
England, office of the Department of 
Labour, while Mr. W. A. Maclsaac of Glace 
Bay, N.S., Provincial Inspector of Elec- 
tricity for the Nova Scotia Department of 
Mines, was his technical adviser. 

Mri EW. Gray cot. Vietoria, 08.C.. 
formerly of the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation, represented employers; while 
Mr. Freeman Jenkins of Glace Bay, N'S., 
President of District 26 of the United Mine 


Workers of America, was the workers’ 
representative. 
Mr. A. M. Bryan, Chief Inspector of 


Mines of the United Kingdom and also 
the Government delegate for U.K., was 
unanimously chosen Chairman of the Con- 
ference acting in that capacity competently 
and with general acclaim. Mr. Bryan had 
been a member of the Committee of 
Experts which met in January. 
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Commentary on the Model Code 


_ The need for an international model code 
of safety regulations in coal mines is set 

forth by the International Labour Office in 

its commentary on the draft of the code. 

“Tt is a well-known fact,’ the Office 
points out, “that in all countries with a 
coal-mining industry the accident risk in 
the coal mines is far higher than in any 
other major industry. That this should be 
so is not surprising in view of the condi- 
tions under which coal mining has to be 
carried on. Unlike nearly all other indus- 
tries, the coal-mining industry has to 
contend with a series of natural phenomena, 
such as the occurrence of harmful and 
explosive gases, falls of ground, inrushes of 
water, ete., that are extremely difficult to 
guard against. 

“Moreover, accident risks in coal mines 
are exceedingly numerous and spring from 
an immense variety of sources. An explo- 
sion, for instance, may be caused by sparks 
produced by picks or coal-cutters striking 
pyritic enclosures in the coal, by a badly 
fired shot, a defective flame-proof enclosure, 
a broken lamp, spontaneous combustion of 
the coal; a man may be killed or injured 
by falling rock or coal, by runaway tubs, 
collapsing props, a descending cage and 
so on. 

“Tt is no wonder, therefore, that coal- 
mining safety regulations are found every- 
where to be both voluminous and minutely 
detailed. In spite of their bulk and com- 
plexity, however, they do cover much the 
same ground. This similarity of range can 
be explained by the fact that, while physical 
and technical conditions differ from country 
to country, from district to district, and 
even from mine to mine, the main groups 
of accident causes are seen to be every- 
where the same—falls of ground, haulage, 
firedamp and coal-dust explosions, falls of 
persons and objects, etc. Thus all regula- 
tions contain provisions respecting ventila- 
tion, explosives and_ shotfiring, haulage, 
travel, winding, gases, lighting and elec- 
tricity, to give a few examples. 

“In fact, the regulations in force in the 
various coal-producing countries differ not 
so much in their scope as in what might 
be called their make-up. Some contain 
detailed and up-to-date provisions on 
certain matters, and others on other matters, 
according perhaps to the particular condi- 
tions prevailing in each country when the 
regulations were drafted and also to the 
views taken by the experts responsible for 
their preparation. 

“On the whole, there may be held to be 
a sufficient degree of uniformity in these 
various national regulations to justify an 
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attempt to improve them by a combined 
effort on the part of the countries con- 
cerned through the International Labour 
Organization.” 

The code is intended, the Office explains, 
not as “a mere catalogue of abstract prin- 
ciples,” but as far as possible as a set of 
practical working rules. Having regard, 
however, to the “very wide diversity of 
conditions and practice prevailing in 
different countries and districts, and even 
in different mines in one and the same 
district,” it was considered inadvisable to 
regulate in great detail every one of several 
hundred points. 


“While, therefore, the essential require- 
ments of safety are set out explicitly, in 
many instances the actual means of achiev- 
ing safety are left to the discretion of the 
countries concerned.” 


It was decided that a code applicable 
to all coal-producing countries must to 
some extent be a compromise between the 
essential minimum and the conceivable 
maximum of safety regulations. “It may 
be expected,” the Office says, “that in many 
eases the national authorities will be able 
to go beyond the minimum requirements 
laid down in the code, if, indeed, they 
have not already done so.” 


The code deals with every aspect of 
underground coal mining under the follow- 
ing chapter headings: general provisions; 
means of access and egress; maps and 
plans; explosives; shotfiring; supports; 
haulage of material; travel and transporta- 
tion of workers on roads and_ inclines; 
winding of men and materials; ventilation; 
precautions against firedamp; precautions 
against coal dust; miners’ lamps; precau- 
tions against inrushes of water; prevention 
and extinction of mine fires; shaft sinking 
or deepening; electricity; machinery and 
plant; qualifications and duties of managing 
officials’ supervisory officials and miners; 
notification, investigation and recording of 
accidents and dangerous occurrences; first 
aid and rescue; general inspections by 
managers and supervisory officials; safety 
organization; miscellaneous. 

Following the conclusion of the Confer- 
ence, Mr. MaclIsaac has informed the 
Labour Department that the standards of 
Canadian regulations “are equal to, if not 
superior to, the Model Code”. 


Problems Considered by the Conference 


The Canadian Employers’ Delegate, Mr. 
Gray, has submitted to the Labour Depart- 
ment an interesting account of some of 
the points of interest dealt with at the 
Conference. 





The ILO Model Code of Safety Regulations fer Underground Mining sets international 


standards for the protection of workers in this hazardous industry. 


Shown above, a 


coal miners’ rescue team at Coal Creek, B.C., equipped with oxygen masks and tanks. 
goggles, Wolfe safety lamps and ropes, rehearses artificial respiration. 


Mr. Gray notes that the work of the 
Conference was limited to dealing with 
underground conditions in coal mines. 

“This limitation,” he says, “raised some 
difficulties where the distinction between 
underground and surface operations is hard 
to make, as in the elaborate provisions of 
surface works serving the deep mines of 
Holland, Belgium and Northern France: in 
the combination of underground and surface 
mining operations in ‘mountain’ coal mines 
in Canada and the United States along 
the Rockies, and in the combined surface 





Annual Production 
Millions of Tons 
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and underground authority given to coal 
mine certificated managers in the United 
Kingdom, Canada and other countries of 
the British Commonwealth, based upon and 
in the main following the provisions of the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act of the United 
IXingdom. It is probable that the code will 
be enlarged to include surface operations, 
for the reasons adduced. 

“The position of Canada is a minor one 
in respect to magnitude of coal production 
as will be gathered from the following 
approximation :— 


Milhons Production 
Population Per Capita 
14 1-3 tons 
120 5:0 tons 
50 4-0 tons 
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“In annual fatality rate, the United 
Kingdom is the lowest, Canada coming next 
and the U.S.A. is high. While in the Con- 
ference no reference was made to statistics 
of this kind, attention being paid solely to 
the practical problems of underground 
safety in coal mines; the delegates were 
fully aware of the lower fatality rates in 
Britain and the still lower rates attained in 
France, Belgium and Holland. The hazards 
of coal mining employment may be related 
in the main to two causes: first to the 
physical conditions of coal mining, chiefly 
geological conditions of depth, seam-inclin- 
ation and gaseous emission, and to the 
adequacy of the safety regulatory laws to 
which, of course, must be added the extent 
to which these laws are observed. ‘The 
Conference, constituted as it was, stuck 
firmly to its task of framing regulatory 
provisions which all who participated in the 
discussions recognized provided only for 
minimum care, reasonable care that is, 
knowing well that perfection of safety regu- 
lation. is but an ideal and secondary in 
beneficial results to the spread of a desire 
among all groups concerned for safety. The 
inculeation of such a desire, of a spirit of 
enthusiasm, not less, is the chief benefit 
hoped for from the free and earnest dis- 
cussion of ways and means of achieving 
safety in underground work that took place 
at the Conference. 

“The Canadian and American viewpoint 
of statutory coal mine regulation is neces- 
sarily similar inasmuch as the form of 
government is federal in each case and 
there is not a single national authority such 
as obtained in Britain, France and the Low 
Countries. The Coal Mines Regulation 
Acts of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
all modelled on the British Act, differ in 
detail but not in general principle. Such 
difference as exists between them is in 
process of being minimized by the annual 
Conferences of Provincial Ministers of 
Mines and their staffs now held annually 
for several years past. These Conferences, 
while uniformity of regulation has been 
sought, have had as a main object the 
advantages accruing from exchange of views 
and of operating experiences as guides to 
achievement of a common standard of 
excellence in mine safety legislation. No 
provision in the ‘Model Code’ preserved at 
Geneva was considered by the Canadian 
delegation as higher than the standard set 
in the several provincial coal mining regu- 
lation acts now in the Statutes. 

“The onus of enforcing statutory safety 
regulations in Canada, as in the majority 
of countries represented at the Conference, 
rests on the Mines Inspectorate appointed 
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by and reporting to the ‘competent authority’ 
under ‘national laws or regulations’. ‘The 
existence of such an authority is assumed, 
and the provisions of the code do not deal 
with authority higher than the Mine 
Manager and supervisory officials reporting 
to and under his sole authority. The 
‘competent authority’ in Canada is_ the 
Provincial government in question. . 


“One result of the Conference was a 
widening of the knowledge of the delegates 
as to mine techniques in various parts of 
the world, and a clearer appreciation of 
technical attainments leading to a greater 
respect for the other fellow’s achievements, 
especially, it may be noted, for the deep 
mining technique of Northern France and 
the Low Countries. 


“One notable achievement of the Con- 
ference, was the formulation—involving 
re-writing of the Draft of the chapter on 
‘Blectricity’, unanimously adopted by the 
Conference. The use of electricity in coal 
mines, especially at the coal-face, is not yet 
50 years old. It is a much debated matter, 
and national practice varies between the 
extended usage of electricity in the United 
States, the conservative attitude of the 
United Kingdom, and the middle ground 
taken in Canada. Particularly in respect to 
locomotive haulage is there divergence in 
national practice. In Britain trolley loco- 
motive haulage is not permitted under- 
ground under existing regulations, but diesel 
locomotives are favoured. In the United 
States, electric trolley-locomotive haulage is 
employed on the greatest scale anywhere, 
but diesel locomotives are not used. This 
curiously contrasted attitude is probably 
founded on pre-judgment and one-sided 
actual experience. Canada employs both 
electric locomotive haulage and diesel loco- 
motives. The Conference attempted no 
judgment on this controversial matter, 
except to recommend that permission of the 
‘competent authority’ be obtained, as is 
Canadian procedure. 


“The problems of coal dust in coal mines, 
the behaviour in the presence of inflamm- 
able gases, the use of stone dust as a 
means of limiting by dilution, the inflamm- 
ability of coal dust accumulations, especially 
in blasting operations, received the detailed 
consideration the gravity of these problems 
demands. 

“The definitions of ‘dangerous coal dust;’ 
the percentage of stone dust required for 
effective neutralization of coal dust and the 
renewal of stone dust, were left to the 
discretion of the ‘competent authorities’ to 
determine and legislate upon, but the text 
of the code indicates the importance of the 
coal dust problem as seen by the Conference. 


“The British Workers group brought up 
the serious inroads of silicosis into coal mine 
labour,: especially in South Wales and the 
Chairman announced the probability of a 
Conference being called in 1950 at the 
instance of the British authorities to con- 
sider all questions arising out of inhalation 
of dust in coal mines, coming under the 
blanket term of pneumoconiosis. Mr. 
Bryson proposed that the Conference should 
be composed of technical mining men (not 
including doctors) whose task would be 
prevention of the forming of dusts of 
injurious nature in coal mines... . 


“Of interest to all concerned with coal 
mine regulations is the systematic grouping 
of the provisions. —The Commentary stated 
that an ideal system of grouping with a 
subject so complex as safety in coal mines, 
was impossible to devise. But the draftees 
made a good attempt. A de novo arrange- 
ment by a group of technical experts is 
bound to produce a more logical arrange- 
ment of provisions than the addition of 
annual legislative amendments to Coal 
Mines Regulation Acts, and the subject 
index of the code as it will shortly be 
published is worthy of attention.” 


Problems of “White Collar’ Workers 


Studied by Advisory Committee 


The basis of a program of international 
action to improve the working conditions 
of “white collar” workers was laid down at 
a meeting of the ILO Advisory Committee 
on Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers, held at Geneva from October 24 
to 29. This meeting was the first to be 
held by the Advisory Committee, which was 
reconstituted recently to replace two expert 
committees which functioned before the 
war. 

The member countries of the Committee 
include: Brazil, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, France, India, Italy, Peru, Poland, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Uruguay. The Chairman for the 
first session was Niilo A. Mannio, Secretary- 
General of the Finnish Ministry of Social 
Affairs, who represented the ILO Governing 
Body at the meeting. 

The committee adopted eleven resolu- 
tions, including three on weekly and daily 
rest periods in commerce and offices and 
the rights of performers in broadcasting, 
television and the mechanical reproduction 
of sound. 

Two resolutions asked that the questions 
of daily and weekly rest in commerce and 
offices be placed on the agenda of an early 
session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence with a view to the adoption of inter- 
national conventions or recommendations. 
They also requested the ILO to continue 


its study of the questions and to consult 
governments on a series of specific points. 

The resolution on performers’ rights pro- 
posed that the ILO enter into consultation 
with the International Union for the Pro- 
tection of Literary and Artistic Workers 
and other appropriate international organ- 
izations to secure the adequate protection 
of performers’ rights. It also asked that the 
entire problem be reviewed at the next 
session of the committee. 

Additional resolutions asked the ILO 
Governing Body (1) to invite States Mem- 
bers to report on the position of the law 
and practice in regard to unratified conven- 
tions on the age of admission of young 
persons to non-industrial occupations; (2) to 
ask the Office to examine means to aid the 
study of unemployed professional workers 
and students; (38) to include within the 
scope of the ILO’s migration program 
salaried employees and professional workers; 
(4) to study the rights of the employed 
inventor; and (5) to study the question of 
extending the scope of the ILO convention 
on maternity protection to cover salaried 
employees and intellectual workers in com- 
merce and offices. 

Other resolutions asked that more com- 
prehensive statistical and other studies be 
undertaken on employment conditions and 
work for salaried employees and_ profes- 
sional workers. 


Committee on Workers’ Recreation 


Fourteen experts from various countries 
attended the meeting of the ILO Com- 
mittee on Workers’ Recreation, held at 
Geneva from October 31 to November 3. 

The agenda was composed of two points: 
(a) the present situation and most important 
problems in the field of leisure time activi- 
ties; and (b) facilities for the leisure time 


activities of young persons, including holi- 
day camps for young workers. 

On point (a) the Committee adopted 
four resolutions. One of them requests the 
ILO Governing Body to have the Office 
make a thorough study of the following 
questions with a view to their inclusion in 
the agenda of future meetings of the Com- 
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mittee: workers’ education, especially with 
regard to education for industrial relations; 
training of organizers and_ recreation 
leaders; popular travel, especially on an 
international basis; organization of national 
and international festivals of ,the arts; 
recreation for rural workers; industrial 
recreation; promotion of games and sports, 
also on the international level; promotion 
of facilities for the prevention of illness, 
especially industrial diseases. 

Another resolution states the principle 
that “all organizational activities in the 
field of recreation should respect the com- 
plete freedom of the individual who desires 
to benefit from the facilities which may be 
available.” The Committee also stresses the 
usefulness of recreation activities as a way 
for the development of family lfe, and 


recommends that the organization of such 
activities should be co-ordinated closely 
with programs of health, education and 
welfare for the workers. 

On point (b) the Committee decided that 
the beneficial utilization of leisure time of 
young persons depends upon favourable 
conditions of work and life, liberty of the 
individual and adequate leadership by quali- 
fied persons. It also recommends that the 
public authorities should provide adequate 


accommodation and facilities for leisure 
time activities of young persons. 
It recommends finally that attention 


should be given to the needs of special 
groups of young persons, such as the unem- 
ploved, rural workers, domestic workers and 


others. 


International Social Security Association 
Seeks Protection of Mother and Child 


The protection of mother and child 
through social security measures was one 
of the main topies discussed at the ninth 
general assembly of the International Social 
Security Association, which met at Rome 
from October 3 to 8. The meeting adopted 
a series of recommendations designed, 
according to the Association’s objectives, to 
“strengthen efforts toward the extension, 
the protection, technical and administrative 
improvement of social security.” 

The assembly was attended by 140 dele- 
gates and observers representing social 
security institutions and government depart- 
ments of 24 countries. It was held under 
the auspices of the International Labour 
Office, which provides the Association’s 
secretariat. 

The discussions were held on the basis 
of four technical reports which were pre- 
pared by experts of the Association, and 
which will be published. 

In a unanimously-approved resolution, the 
Association recommended to its members 
that they take or promote appropriate 
action with a view to bringing their social 
security schemes into accordance with a 
series of principles governing the protec- 
tion of mother and child through social 
security. 

Among the principles enumerated in the 
resolution were :— 


1. Measures for the protection of mother 
and child should be applied to all potential 
beneficiaries under a social security scheme. 

2. Social security schemes should guar- 
antee an appropriate hvelihood to working 
women during an effective rest period of at 
least six weeks before and six weeks after 
confinement. 

The assembly also agreed that the Asso- 
ciation should promote further the exchange 
of information concerning the operation of 
the systems of collecting social security 
contributions adopted by various countries. 
It decided further that the ISSA should 
encourage the exchange of information on 
the financing of social security in various 
countries and promote the establishment of 
international statistics to facilitate an inter- 
national comparison of social security costs. 

The meeting was held under the chair- 
manship of P. J. Keady, chairman of the 
Irish National Health Insurance Society. 

At a meeting of the Association’s execu- 
tive, it was decided to hold the next general 
assembly in Austria in 1951. 

Renato Morelli, president of the Accident 
Insurance Institute of Italy, was elected 
chairman of the Association for a two-year 
term, and Edgardo Rebagliati, general 
director of the Peruvian Social Insurance 
Institute, and Friis Olsen, director of the 
Danish Federation of Sickness Funds were 
named vice-chairmen. 


Co-operative Movement Studied by ILO 


The ILO Advisory Committee on Co- 


operation, meeting at Geneva from October 
17 to 22, adopted a series of recommenda- 
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tions designed to further collaboration 
between the co-operative movement and the 
ILO in promoting their common objectives. 


The Committee’s conclusions on the four 
questions on its agenda were embodied in 
five resolutions. 

One resolution suggested a number of 
points for consideration by the ILO’s 
Governing Body in developing ILO pro- 
grams to enlist the aid of the co-operatives 
m providing technical assistance for under- 
developed countries. 

The resolution said the co-operative 
movement was capable of “taking a most 
effective part in the preparation and apph- 
eation of plans for national economic 
development”. It added that co-operative 
institutions could play a useful part in the 
organization and full development of man- 
power for productive purposes, and was a 
valuable means of disseminating knowledge 
and inculeating new methods of work and 
production in less developed economies. 

Another resolution proposed a number of 
points as a basis for a program which 
would seek the extension of social security 
measures generally and of insurance for 


Three Recent ILO Conventions 
Come into Force 


Three important Conventions adopted at 
recent ILO Conferences will come into force 
shortly as’a result of ratifications by certain 
member countries of the ILO. 

The Conventions deal with freedom of 
association, employment service organiza- 
tion, and labour inspection. The first two 
were adopted at the 3lst Session of the 
International Labour Conference, held in 
San Francisco in 1948 (L.G., Sept., 1948, 
p. 972) and the third at the Thirtieth 
Session, held at Geneva in 1947 (L.G., Nov., 
1947, p. 1592). 

Under the ILO Constitution, the adoption 
of a Convention at the International Labour 
Conference entails on member countries the 
obligation of bringing the Convention 
before the appropriate national authorities 
with a view to possible ratification. A Con- 
vention becomes binding only on _ such 
countries as ratify it. 

All three of the above-mentioned Con- 
ventions contain a clause providing that 
they shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of 
two member countries have been registered. 

The Freedom of Association and Protec- 
tion of the Right to Organize Convention, 
1948 (Convention No. 87) has been ratified 


independent workers in particular. The 
resolution said that co-operative organiza- 
tion offered “an element of practical value” 
which countries might use in developing 
social security and protection against the 
special risks of these workers. 

The Committee also suggested a number 
of points as a basis for joint action between 
the ILO and the co-operative movement in 
furthering the development of vocational 
training throughout the world. 

It decided, in addition, to establish a 
working party to study the development 
of relations between different forms of 
co-operation. 

The meeting was held under the chair- 
manship of is Hi Gill of the United 
Kingdom, president of the International 
Co-operative Alliance. The Committee is 
composed of a delegation of the ILO’s 
Governing Body, sixteen co-operative 
experts, and a representative of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 


by the United Kingdom and Norway. 
Their ratifications were registered on June 
27 and July 4, 1949, respectively. The 
Convention will accordingly come into 
foree for these countries on July 4, 1950. 

Ratifications of the Employment Service 
Convention, 1948 (Convention No. 88) were 
registered by Norway on July 4 and by the 
United Kingdom on August 10, 1949. The 
Convention will accordingly come into effect 
for these countries on August 10, 1950. 

Ratifications of the Labour Inspection 
Convention, 1947 (Convention No. 81) were 
registered by Norway and India on January 
5 and April 7, 1949, respectively; and the 
Convention will therefore come into force 
for these countries on April 7, 1950. 

Of the 98 Conventions that have so far 
been adopted at the 32 Sessions of the 
International Labour Conference held since 
1919, 56 are now in force; the three which 
will come into force next year will raise 
the total to 59. ; 

During the months of June, July and 
August, 29 ratifications, applying to 20 
Conventions, were registered with the ILO. 
This brings to 1,040 the total number of 
ratifications of ILO Conventions. 
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This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


Boards of Conciliation were fully constituted during November to 
deal with disputes affecting various railways and railway labour 


organizations. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board issued Reasons for Judg- 
ment rejecting an application for the provision of arbitration 
procedure in disputes between the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company on the 
ground that an adequate procedure already existed. 


Introduction 


On December 9 the Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, announced 
the personnel of the Conciliation Boards 
which had previously been established to 
deal with disputes between a number of 
Canadian railways and two groups of 
international and national railway labour 
organizations. 

The Hon.:Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, of 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia, 
was appointed as Chairman of each of the 
Conciliation Boards. The Chairman was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of joint recommendations from the other 
members of the two Boards. 


In the dispute affecting the group of 


twelve international unions representing 
non-operating railway workers and_ the 
Canadian National Railways, Canadian 


Pacific Railway Company, Ontario North- 
land Railway and the Toronto, Hamilton 
and Buffalo Railway Company, the Min- 
ister stated that he had appointed Mr. 
Isaac Pitblado, K.C., of Winnipeg, and Mr. 
Alfred J. Wickens, K.C., of Moose Jaw, 
upon the nominations of the employers and 
unions respectively. 

In the dispute affecting the two major 
railway systems and the Ontario Northland 
Railway and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers and the Brotherhood of Express 
Employees, the members appointed to 
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represent the parties were Mr. T. R. 
Meighen, K.C., and Mr. J. A. Coote, both 
of Montreal, who were nominated by the 
employers and unions respectively. 


At its session on November .15, the 
Canada Labour Relations Board approved 
Reasons for Judgment denying a request 
that the Board prescribe a provision for 
the final settlement of differences concern-- 
ing the meaning or violation of the collec- 
tive agreement between the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. The Board’s 
Reasons for Judgment are reproduced else- 
where in this section. 


In rejecting the application, the Board 
found that there was a subsisting agree- 
ment between the Railway Association of 
Canada, of which the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company is a member, and six railway 
unions, of which the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers is one, which is binding 
on both the applicant union and the 
respondent company and which provides for 
the establishment of the joint board known 
as Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1. The Canada Labour Relations 
Board found that the functions of Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 for the 
settlement of disputes arising out of wage 
agreements between the parties were ade- 
quate and that no additional arbitration 
procedure needed to be established. 


, 


services 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen intervened in the case, 
which was of widespread interest to 
employees engaged in the running trades 
of the various Canadian railways. 

In the December issue of the Lasour 
GazETTE (p. 1551) it was reported that the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in October 
rejected an application from the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers for certification 
as the bargaining agent for a unit of 
employees of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways employed in the Regional Staff Record 


Bureau of the company at Winnipeg. At 
the November sitting of the Board, the 
four members representing organized labour 
tabled a dissenting opinion, which is repro- 
duced below. The dissenting opinion took 
issue with the decision of the majority of 
the Board that clerical employees engaged 
in the handling of staff records are employed 
in a confidential capacity in matters relat- 
ing to labour relations. The dissenting 
members indicated that they believed the 
principle involved was of such importance 
as to justify the filmg of a dissenting 
opinion. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 


The Industrial 
Investigation Act 


Relations and Disputes 

came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succe2ded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, 

Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
1 involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and international 


steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio br oadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible. for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 


of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—tfor incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the ‘final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a_ collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes. Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings “before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 


Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises’ British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 


officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in Mont- 
veal are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during the month of November. 
During the month the Board received eight 
applications for certification, held one hear- 
ing, issued two certificates designating 
bargaining agents, allowed the withdrawal of 
two applications, and refused two requests 
for the consent of the Board to make 
application for certification before the 
expiry of ten months of the terms of 
existing collective agreements. 


Applications for certification 
Granted 


1. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees for a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, comprising clerical employees in 
the office of the District Accountant, 
Calgary, Alta. (L.G., Dec., 1949, p. 1552). 

2. Local 342, United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, for a unit of employees of 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Limited, compris- 
ing hourly-paid employees of the company 
in its plant at Saskatoon, Sask. (L.G., Dec., 
19407ioe tooo 


Anplications for Certification 
Withdrawn 


1. Local 987, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America and Dench of 
Canada, Limited (Trucking Operations in 
Alberta and British Columbia) (.G., Oct., 
1949, p. 1234). The Board allowed the 
withdrawal of the application on the request 
of the applicant union at the public hearing 
conducted by the Board. 

2. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
and Dench of Canada, Limited (Trucking 
Operations in Saskatchewan, Alberta, and 
British Columbia) (L.G., Nov., 1949, p. 
1402). 


Requests Under Section 7 (4) of Act 
Refused 


During the month the Board refused 
requests for consent to make applications 
for certification as bargaining agents before 
the expiry of ten months of the terms of 
existing collective agreements in the follow- 
ing cases :— 

1. The National Catholic Syndicate of 
Longshoremen of Sorel, Inc., for longshore- 
men employed by ten employers at Sorel, 
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of the District Accountant, 


2. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen for a unit of employees 
of the Canadian National Railways (New- 
foundland District, Atlantic Region). 

Both requests were refused for the reason 
that no special circumstances existed which: 
would warrant the granting of consent by 


the Board. 


Application Under Section 19 of Act 
Rejected 


The Board rejected an application made 
by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers for the prescription of a pro- 
vision ‘for the final settlement without 
stoppage of work of differences between 
the Brotherhood and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company concerning the meaning 
or violation of their collective agreement. 


_(See Reasons for Judgment below.) 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. The Hull City Transport Employees’ 
Syndicate on behalf of garage employees 
and bus drivers employed by Hull City 
Transport, Limited, Hull, P.Q. (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. H. Taber.) 


2. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees on behalf of crew 
clerks, elevator operator, and. red caps 
employed by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company at its Winnipeg Depot. (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. H. Hooper.) 

3. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees on behalf of clerical 
employees employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company in the office 
Vancouver. 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie.) 


4. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees on behalf of red 
cap porters employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company at its Vancouver 
Depot. (Investigating Officer: D.S.Tysoe.) 


5. Regional Council No. 2, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers on 
behalf of employees of the Canadian 
National Railways employed on the elec- 
trical staffs of the m/v Abegweit and the 
m/v Prince Edward Island, operating on the 
Ferry Service between New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island. (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin.) 


6. Division 279, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America for 
a unit of employees of the Ottawa Trans- 
portation Commission, comprising foremen, 
despatchers, amusement park superinten- 
dent, barn clerks, and store clerks. (Investi- 
gating Officer: N. G. Price.) 

7. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers on behalf of unlicensed personnel 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT 


employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways on ships in its Newfoundland Steam- 


ship Service. (Investigating Officer: B. H. 
Hardie.) 
8. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 


way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers on behalf of mates employed by 
the Canadian National Railways on ships 
in its Newfoundland Steamship Service. 
(Investigating Officer: B. H. Hardie.) 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Applicant, 


and 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Respondent, 


and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Intervener. 


This is an application made under the 
provisions of Section 19 (2) of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act (hereinafter referred to as “the Act”), 
requesting this Board to prescribe a pro- 
vision for the final settlement without 
stoppage of work of all differences between 
the Applicant and the Respondent and the 
employees covered thereby concerning the 
meaning or violation of a collective agree- 
ment to which the Applicant and the 
Respondent are parties. 

This collective agreement governing rates 
of pay and working conditions for locomo- 
tive engineers on Eastern lines of the 
Respondent was signed on February 6, 1929, 
and has been subsequently amended from 
time to time as to rates of pay and rules. 
The agreement is of indefinite duration, and 
is subject to change on thirty days’ notice. 

The Applicant alleges in its application 
that “there presently exists a dispute 
between the parties to the agreement, relat- 
ing to the methods employed in compiling 
the engineers’ seniority lists, and general 
grievances concerning the meaning or viola- 
tion of Article 3 of the said agreement.” 
The Applicant further states that the agree- 
ment does not contain a provision for the 
final settlement of differences concerning the 
meaning or violation of the agreement, as 
required by Section 19 (1) of the Act. 

The Respondent in opposing the applica- 
tion states that in addition to the collective 
agreement referred to above, there is a 
subsisting agreement between the Railway 
Association of Canada, of which the 
Respondent is a member, and six railway 
‘unions, of which the Applicant is one, 
dated August 7, 1918, and amended by a 
further agreement dated April 15, 1921, 
hereinafter referred to as the “Board of 
Adjustment agreement”, and binding on 





The Board consisted of Messrs. Best, 
Complin, D’Aoust, Deschamps, Mosher, 
Picard and Taylor. The judgment of 
the Board was delivered by the Vice- 
Chairman as Acting Chairman of the 
Board. 





both Applicant and Respondent, which 
provided for the establishment of a joint 
board of adjustment, known as the Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1, consisting of 
six members selected by the Railway Asso- 
ciation of Canada and six members selected 
by the executive officers of the employee 
organizations who are parties to the agree- 
ment. The functions of this board of 
adjustment are set out in Section 8 of 
the Board of Adjustment agreement, as 
follows :— 


“8. All disputes, including personal griev- 
ances, or controversies arising or pending 
under interpretation of wage agreements 
between officials of a railway and its 
emplovees covered by this agreement are 
to be handled in the usual manner by 
general committees of the employees up to 
and including the chief operating officer of 
the railway (or someone officially desig- 
nated by him), when if an agreement be 
not reached, the Chairman of the general 
committee of employees may refer the 
matter to the executive officer of the 
organization concerned, and if the  con- 
tention of the employees’ committee is 
approved by such executive officer, then 
the chief operating officer of the railway 
and the executive officer of the organiza- 
tion shall refer the matter with all the 
supporting papers to the Board, which shall 
promptly hear and decide the case, giving 
due notice to the chief operating officer of 
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the railway and to the executive officer of 
the organization of the time set for 
hearing.” 

Sections 13 and 14 thereof are:— 

“43. All decisions of the Board shall be 
approved by a majority vote of all mem- 
bers of the Board, except that in the event 
of a member of the Board presenting a 
case, such member shall not vote upon the 
decision of the case, and in order that the 
voting strength of each side may be equal, 
a member of the opposite side of the Board 
shall refrain from voting.” 

“14. After a matter has been considered 
by the Board, in the event a majority vote 
cannot be obtained, any six members of the 
Board may elect to refer the matter upon 
which no decision has been reached to a 
referee to be unanimously agreed upon by 
the Board, and in case of failure to agree, 
application shall be made to the Minister 
of Labour of the Dominion of Canada for 
appointment of a referee.” 

The Respondent claims that the provi- 
sions of the Board of Adjustment agreement 
and the collective agreement between the 
Applicant and the Respondent of February 
6, 1929, are complementary. The Respondent 
submits that the provision for the reference 
of disputes arising out of the wage agree- 
ment to the Board of Adjustment provides 
a procedure for the final settlement of 
differences between the Applicant and the 
Respondent and employees covered by the 
collective agreement arising out of the 
meaning or violation of the collective agree- 
ment of February 6, 1929, as fully and 
effectively as though this procedure was in 
fact written in as a term of the collective 
agreement of February 6, 1929, itself. The 
Respondent, therefore, asks for the dis- 
missal of the application. 

At the hearing before the Board, the 
Applicant’s representatives agreed that dis- 
putes arising out of the collective agreement 
of 1929 have under past practice been 
referred to and dealt with by the Board 
of Adjustment No. 1 in accordance with the 
provisions of the Board of Adjustment 
agreement. The Applicant’s representatives 
nevertheless contended that the procedure 
established by the Board of: Adjustment 
agreement does not constitute a procedure 
for final settlement of differences between 
the parties to the agreement as required by 
Section 19 (1) of the Act. The Applicant 
pointed out that, where a dispute which has 
not been settled is sent forward by the 
Chairman of the General Committee of 
Employees to the Executive Officer of the 
employees’ organization for submission to 
the Board of Adjustment, if the Executive 
Officer does not approve of the contention 
of the Committee of Employees, the Execu- 
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tive Officer may refuse to send it forward 
to the Board of Adjustment. Applicant’s 
representative contended that the discretion 
thus vested in the Executive Officer of the 
union destroyed the effectiveness of the 
procedure as a provision for final settle- 
ment of differences. 

The Applicant illustrates this objection 
by reference to a specific grievance relating 
to the seniority of an employee covered by 
the agreement which was pending at the 
time this application was made, arising out 
of the application of Section 3 of the collec- 
tive agreement. Applicant’s representative 


‘stated that this grievance had not been sent 


forward to the Board of Adjustment and 
had not, therefore, been disposed of because 
the Chief Executive Officer of the Applicant 
had refused to send that grievance forward 
to the Board of Adjustment for disposition. 
Applicant’s representatives further indicated 
at the hearing that the Applicant would 
be quite satisfied if this Board established 
a procedure to dispose of this specific 
outstanding grievance, and that if this 
were done the Applicant would not press 
for the establishment of a general grievance 
procedure. 

Subsections (1) and (2) of Section 19 
of the Act are as follows:— 


“19, (1) Every collective agreement 
entered into after the commencement of 
this Act shall contain a provision for final 
settlement without stoppage of work, by 
arbitration or otherwise, of all differences 
between the parties to or persons bound by 
the agreement or on whose behalf it was 
entered into, concerning its meaning or 
violation.” 

“(2) Where a_ collective agreement, 
whether entered into before or after the 
commencement of this Act, does not con- 
tain a provision as required by this section, 
the Board shall, upon application of either 
party to the agreement, by order, prescribe 
a provision for such purpose and a provision 
so prescribed shall be deemed to be a term 
of the collective agreement and binding on 
the parties to and all persons bound by 
the agreement and all persons on whose 
behalf the agreement was entered into.” 

It will be observed that the effect of 
subsection (1) of Section 19 is to place upon 
the parties to the completion of a collec- 
tive agreement the duty to include therein 
a provision for final settlement of all differ- 
ences between the parties concerning its 
meaning or violation. The necessity for 
such provision will be recognized in view 
of the provisions of Section 22 of the Act, 
which prohibit strikes or lockouts while a 
collective agreement is in effect. 

It is only where there has been a failure 
to include in a collective agreement the 


provision required by subsection (1) of 
Section 19 that the Board is authorized by 
subsection (2) of that section to prescribe 
a provision for this purpose upon the 
application of a party to the agreement. 

Subsection (2) of Section 19 gives this 
Board no authority to prescribe a provision 
in substitution of an existing provision 
which is in compliance with the require- 
ments of subsection (1). If that existing 
provision is unsatisfactory to either or both 
parties, the matter rests with the party or 
parties to move for appropriate revision of 
the same in accordance with the provisions 
of the agreement which are applicable to 
the opening of the agreement for the revi- 
sion of the grievance procedure. 

In the present instance the Board is of 
opinion that the provision in the Board of 
Adjustment agreement for settlement of 
disputes arising out of wage agreements 
between the parties to that agreement or 
any of them has application to the settle- 
ment of differences of the parties to the 
collective agreement between the Applicant 
and Respondent of February 6, 1929, as 
amended, as fully as though incorporated 
in the latter agreement. Both parties in 
the Board of Adjustment agreement stipu- 
late that it shall so apply, and have in 
the administration of the agreement so 
applied it. 

The Board is unable to agree with the 
contention of the Applicant that the pro- 
cedure provided by Section 8 of the Board 
of Adjustment agreement is not a provision 
for final settlement of differences arising 
under the collective agreement of February 
6, 1929, within the meaning of subsection 
(1) of Section 19 because it leaves discre- 
tion to the Chief Executive Officer of the 
employee organization, which has brought 
forward an employee grievance, to refuse 
to refer that grievance to the Board of 
Adjustment, where he does not approve 
of the contention of the Committee of 
Employees. 

An employee grievance may be disposed 
of by (a) a settlement thereof by agreement 
between the employee representatives and 
the railway representatives; (b) by with- 
drawal of the grievance from negotiation or 


the dropping of the grievance by the: 


employee representatives; or (c) by referral 
to and disposition by the Board of Adjust- 
ment in accordance with the provisions 
prescribed in the Board of Adjustment 
agreement. - 

Even if the Board had authority to 
prescribe a provision under subsection (2) 
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of Section 19 for final settlement of differ- 
ences under this collective agreement, it 
would be difficult to envisage a situation 
which would warrant the Board in prescrib- 
ing a procedure which would deprive the 
employee representatives responsible for 
bringing forward employee grievances of the 
exercise of a discretion to withdraw or drop 
any such grievance at any stage of the 
grievance procedure prior to the submission 
thereof to final arbitration. 

With regard to the proposals put forward 
by the Applicant at the hearing for the 
establishment of a procedure for final 
arbitration of a specific pending grievance, 
it is pointed out that this Board has no 
authority under Section 19 of the Act to 
prescribe such a procedure. The Board’s 
authority under Section 19 (2) extends 
solely to the establishment of a provision 
having general application for settlement of 
all differences between parties to an agree- 
ment or persons bound thereby concerning 
its meaning or violation. 

The Applicant in its submission made 
reference to a decision of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board establishing provi- 
sion for settlement of differences arising 
under a collective agreement between the 
Wabash Railway and certain railway unions 
(DLS 7-624) as a precedent supporting the 
present application. The Wabash Railway 
was not a party to the Board of Adjust- 
ment agreement. In consequence, the pro- 
visions of that agreement for disposition of 
grievances did not apply to the collective 
agreements between the Wabash Railway 
and the applicant unions in that case. As 
there was no provision in the Wabash 
agreement for settlement of differences, the 
Board prescribed one. The decision in that 
case is therefore not relevant to the disposi- 
tion of the present application. 

For the above reasons, the application is 
rejected. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 

U. W. Carpenter, Esq., 
H. E. Campsetu, Esq., 
for the Applicant. 
J. R. Kimpton, Esq., 
for the Respondent. 
W. G. GraHaM, Esgq., 
T. RicoMonp, Esq., 
for the Intervener. 


Dated at Ottawa, October 13, 1949. 
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Dissenting Opinion 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 


port Workers, Applicant, 
and 


Canadian National Railways, Respondent. 


This is an application by the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers for certification 
of a group of employees of the Staff Record 
Bureau employed by the Canadian National 
Railways at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Several objections were raised by the 
company against the certification of the 
Brotherhood as bargaining agent for the 
employees affected by this application, but, 
as we see it, the principal objection is that 
the proposed unit is not appropriate for 
certification on the ground that the 
employees involved are employed in a con- 
fidential capacity in matters relating to 
labour relations. At any rate, this is the 
decision of the majority of the Board. We 
regret that we cannot concur in this 
decision, and we wish to state our reasons 
therefor, as we regard this as of consider- 
able importance. 

Section 2 (1) (1) defines an employee as 
“A person employed to do_ skilled or 
unskilled manual, clerical or technical work, 
but does not include a manager or super- 
intendent, or any other person who in the 
opinion of the Board exercises management 
functions or is employed in a confidential 
capacity in matters relating to labour 
relations.” 

The company contends that the employees 
in question are “employed in a confidential 
capacity in matters relating to labour rela- 
tions.” Both the company and the Brother- 
hood agree that the employees in question 
perform clerical functions only. The parties 
also agree that the employees in question 
are employed on the administrative branch 
of the company’s functions rather than on 
the policy branch. Their work savours as 
being “confidential” only in the sense that 
at the time that an employee is taken on, 
or in the event of any subsequent change 
in his status, he must complete certain 
forms which reveal certain confidential in- 
formation about the man, such as age, 
legitimacy of birth, or otherwise, etc. The 
most that can be said for the company’s 
argument is that these employees have 
access to information concerning the back- 
ground of the company’s employees which 
are personal to the employees. It is a fact, 
however, that none of this information 
enters into the picture in any sense what- 
ever in formulation of labour relations 
policy. In fact, the labour relations policy 
of the company has nothing whatever to 
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the Canada 
rejected an 
application from the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers for certification as 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees 


On October 13, 
Labour Relations 


1949, 
Board 


of the Canadian National Railways 
employed in the Regional Staff Record 
Bureau at Winnipeg (L.G., Dec., 1949, 
p. 1551). The application was rejected 
for the reason that the bargaining unit 
proposed in the application was inappro- 
priate. The Board did not issue written 
Reasons for Judgment, but at the next 
meeting of the Board, held on Nov- 
ember 15, 1949, four members of the 
Board tabled the Dissenting Opinion 
which is reproduced herewith. 





do with these records. This is a finding 
of fact based upon the evidence at the 
hearing. It is indisputable. 

It is important to study the context of 
the exclusionary portion of the definition of 
“employee”. The definition after including 
a broad and wide gamut of employable 
persons excludes “a manager, superintendent, 
or any other person who, in the opinion of 
the Board, exercises management functions 
or is employed in a confidential capacity in 
matters relating to labour relations.” A 
study of the above exclusions indicates that 
Parliament intended clearly to exclude 
employees who have supervisory or manage- 
ment functions and in deciding whether or 
not a person is employed in a confidential 
capacity in matters relating to labour rela- 
tions, his position in respect of the super- 
visory or management aspect of the 
business is wholly relevant. We believe 
that the expression “employed in a confi- 
dential capacity in matters relating to 
labour relations” must be read together with 
the preceding words in the exclusionary 
portion of the subsection. 

This Board, in our opinion, must move 
very carefully before depriving any 
employee from the benefits of this Act. 
These employees do not have anything 
whatever to do with labour relations of the 
company, that is to say, with the relation- 
ship between the company and_ the 
employees. The clerks in question are 
employees of the company and are entitled 
to the benefits and privileges of the Act. 


As they do not have the remotest connec- 
tion with labour relations matters in the 
Canadian National Railways, which is 
handled by a separate department entirely, 
and which deals with matters that are 
entirely foreign to the work of the unit 
of employees in question, we cannot see 
how this Board can possibly regard them 
as being “confidential employees in matters 
relating to labour relations”. Their work 
has nothing to do whatever with negotia- 
tion of collective agreements; their records 
have never been consulted in the past in 
relation to the formation of collective agree- 
ments. If one of these employees should 
betray his trust and divulge confidential 
information, the company clearly can dis- 
miss him; membership in a labour union 
does not conflict, in any conceivable 
manner, with an employee’s duties or 
responsibilities to his employer. 

Many other employees of the company, 
who are members of the Brotherhood and 
on whose behalf collective agreements have 


been concluded for many years, handle 
information on behalf of the Canadian 
National Railways which is extremely con- 
fidential. Such information may not have 
anything to do with employees, but it is, 
nevertheless, of equal importance to the 
Company. The simple fact of the matter 
is that these employees do work of a 
clerical, mechanical, administrative type, 
and it is stretching the meaning of the 
exclusionary provision of the Act com- 
pletely beyond its context to suggest that 
these employees are employed in a con- 
fidential capacity in matters relating to 
labour relations. We believe that this was 
never intended by Parliament. 

We dissent, therefore, from the majority 
decision and are of the opinion that this 
application should have been allowed. 

(Sgd.) A. R. Mosuer. 
(Sgd.) W. L. Best. 
(Sgd.) J. A. D’Aoust. 
(Sgd.) Gtrarp Picarp. 
Dated at Ottawa, October 13, 1949. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings Before 


the Minister of Lebeur 


Consiliation Officer Anpointed 


On November 25, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Conciliation Officer to 
deal with a dispute between the Railway 
Ixxpress Agency, Inc., New York, N.Y., and 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, affecting employees of 
the company in Canada. (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier.) 


Agreement Facilitated by 
Conciliation Officer 


On November 21, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received a report from G. R. 
Currie, Conciliation Officer, indicating the 
settlement of matters in dispute between 
the British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 


Recent Decisions of 


Association, Vancouver, and the Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, Inc. (L.G., Dec., 
1949, p. 1554). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


On November 24, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation to deal with a dispute 
between the National Harbours Board and 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 


Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, affecting employees 
in the general maintenance forces and 


grain elevator system of the Board at 
Quebec, P.Q. The Conciliation Board was 
appointed following receipt of the report 
of R. Trépanier, Conciliation Officer (L.G., 
Dec., 1949, p. 1554). Constitution of the 
Board had not been completed at the end 
of the month. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its findings in 
cases heard on August 9 and September 13, 
1949. 


Case No. 582.—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Atlantic Region), ex parte, versus the 
Order .of Railway Conductors and_ the 
-Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, ex 
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parte, with respect to the assessment of 
discipline against a conductor, baggageman, 
brakeman and flagman, members of the crew 
of a passenger pool train operating between 
Campbellton and Moncton, which was in- 
volved in a head-on collision with a light 
engine at Barnaby River, roughly ten miles 
from Neweastle, on July 26, 1948. 
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The company contended that these mem- 
bers of the train crew were discharged from 
the service because of “pronounced careless- 
ness, lack of interest, and rule violations, in 
the handling of this important train” in that 
they failed (1) to obey a “run-late order” 
handed to the conductor at Newcastle on the 
morning of the accident; (2) the conductor 
neglected to have the other crew members 
read the orders; (3) each of the four men 
were careless in comparing their watches with 
the standard clock at Campbellton (there was 
a variation of two minutes and two seconds 
between the clock and the conductor’s 
watch; he had registered his watch as 
correct at the beginning of the run); 
(4) the conductor, the baggageman and the 
flagman took no action to ascertain if the 
train was approaching or passing Barnaby 
River ahead of time; (5) the brakeman 
failed to observe the rule under which “he 
should have taken precautions for the train’s 
protection.” 

The employees in presenting their case 
referred to certain incidents that occurred 
on the train, notably between Newcastle 
and Barnaby River, which had diverted the 
attention of the conductor and his assistant 
a few minutes before the collision occurred. 
These incidents, it was claimed, should 
lessen the blame for the infraction of some 
of the rules. 

“The accident,” they asserted, “was defin- 
itely the result of an oversight.” They 
contended that “having regard for their 
many long years of faithful service with the 
railway and their previous good records, the 
permanent discharge of these four employees 
with the loss of retiring allowances .. . is 
entirely too severe a penalty for their part 
in the accident. .. .” They asked to be 
reinstated in their former positions with full 
seniority rights. 

Both parties to the dispute submitted 
further oral and written evidence to the 
Board. 

The decision of the Board was that 
the contention of the employees was not 
sustained. However, the Board strongly 
recommended that the case be further con- 
sidered by the railway with a view to the 
reinstatement of the men in some capacity 
in train or yard service. 


Case No. 583.—Concerning National 
Railways (Western Region), ex parte, and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, the 
Order of Railway Conductors of America 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, ex parte, in a dispute 
with respect to the assessment of discipline 
assessed train and engine crew of passenger 
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train No. 3 as the result of a head-on 
collision at Zelma, Sask., on August 17, 
1948. 

According to the company’s statement to 
the Board, “the accident was thoroughly 
investigated after which the men involved 
were properly dismissed.” The employees 
took exception to the finality of the discip- 
line assessed, but not to its quality; “in 
other words, their submission is simply a 
plea for leniency.” The company claimed 
further, “that the assessing or withdrawing 
of employees’ discipline is a matter that 
should rest solely with the railway... .” 

The employees contended that “one 
reason for the mishap appears to have been 
partial confusion in the minds of members 
of the crew as to the requirements for the 
proper movement of their train at Zelma 
in accordance with the rules and orders 
held.” There were indications, it was held, 
that some members of the crew were con- 
vinced that the other train involved in the 
accident had right over all trains except 
No. 3, which they were operating; while 
others interpreted the signals displayed as 
indicating “a change of meet” between the 
two trains. 

In requesting leniency, the representatives 
of the employees stated that “personal 
injury and property damage resulting from 
the collision was not excessive” and the 
employees concerned all had _ excellent 
records with the railway, were men of out- 
standing character and “would prove to be 
valuable employees if given further oppor- 
tunity for service.” They pointed out that 
as a result of the discipline they had already 
lost approximately one year’s earnings with 
the railway, had suffered “great mental 
distress”, and the continuance of their 
dismissal would cause “further hardship to 
them and their dependents in the curtail- 
ment of all future right or benefit in 
pension... 3 

The parties to the dispute presented 
further written and oral evidence. 

In its decision the Board disclaimed any 
desire or intention of overruling the admin- 
istration of discipline based upon a proper 
and complete investigation by the company. 
While not sustaining the contention of the 
employees, the Board felt that having 
regard to all the circumstances, the time 
out of service already sustained was ade- 
quate discipline in this case and recom- 
mended that the railway give consideration 
to the reinstatement of the men, effective 
on or before August 16, 1949. 


Case No. 584.—Concerning the Canadian 
National Railways (Atlantic Region) and 
the Brotherhoods of Locomotive Engineers, 
ex parte, in connection with the discharge 


of a locomotive engineer following a head- 
on collision near Bic Station on September 
7, 1947. 

The accident occurred on Rimouski S.D., 
extending between Riviére du Loup and 
Mont Joli, P.Q., 83-44 miles, a single track 
line, over which trains are operated by 
timetable and train orders. Train 2/744, 
engine 6103, in charge of the engineer in 
the case, collided head-on with freight extra 
6132 west, resulting in injury to three 
employees, demolition of engines 6103 and 
6132, derailment of 13 cars on 2/744 and 
four on extra 6132 west, and damage to 
track, rendering it impassable for over 22 
hours. 

Following investigation, the engineman 
was discharged for “failure to have his 
brakeman and fireman read aloud and know 
the contents of the train orders, in accord- 
ance with Rule 214, his serious exceeding 
of speed restrictions by a wide margin, and 
his approaching Bic, where yard limits are 
in effect, without train under control.” 

The employees on _ several occasions 
requested the Railway to consider reinstate- 
ment of the engineer but the Railway 
declined to do so. The discharge was 
“warranted and justified,” it claimed, con- 
tending that the accident was “purely the 
result of flagrant disobedience to the rules,” 
and that the engineer did not “merit con- 
sideration for re-employment with the Rail- 
way as engineman or in any other capacity.” 

The employees contended that the 
engineer “got confused in the orders which 
he held,” and that the-accident was “purely 
a mistake, not being done deliberately.” He 
was a young engineer with limited experi- 
ence, they stated, and if given a further 
opportunity would “prove himself worthy.” 
They felt that under the circumstances 
the penalty imposed was excessive, and 
requested the Board’s “favourable con- 
sideration towards his reinstatement.” 

The Board ruled that the “contention of 
the employees be not sustained,” but 
recommended that the Railway give further 
consideration to the reinstatement of the 
employee in engine service. 


Case No. 585.—The Canadian National 
Railway (Central Region) versus the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, ex 


parte, concerning the discharge of a loco-, 


motive engineer. 

In the “statement of fact” submitted to 
the Board by the Railway, it was stated 
that an “extra” collided with a yard engine 
in the Mimico terminal on June 13, 1948. 
The engineman of the “extra” was dis- 
charged from the service for his responsi- 
bility in connection with the accident and 
for violation of rules 93, 501 (d) and 504. 


These rules cover certain of the detailed 
instructions for trainmen handling trains 
moving in multiple-track. terminals. 


The Railway in its argument to the Board 
explained that the “extra” was a train con- 
sisting of 63 loads, 19 empties, 4,597 tons, 
drawn by a diesel locomotive, Belleville to 
Mimico. The claim was made that the 
engineer in charge approached the end 
terminal at too great a speed and in partial 
disregard of the signals displayed. As a 
result, he was unable to stop the train 
before passing a “stop and proceed” signal. 


The Railway pointed out further that the 
engineer of the “extra” had received an 
intensive course of training in the operation 
of diesel locomotives, which, coupled with 
27 years experience as an engineer in charge 
of steam locomotives, qualified him to 
operate diesel locomotives safely. It was 
shown also that the engineer had signed 
“the appearance sheet certifying his knowl- 
edge of the road, that he had had sufficient 
rest and that he was in every way fit for 
duty.” Finally, the Railway quoted the 
rules governing appeals from disciplinary 
decisions requiring that such appeals be 
made within 15 days of the receipt of the 
decision. It was claimed that in this case 
the first request for a reconsideration was 
not received until nearly three months later, 
and that it did not suggest that the dis- 
charge of the engineman was not justified, 
but asked that he be given another chance 
and reinstated in the service. 

The statement presented by the Brother- 
hood claimed that “some delay” had been 
caused by brake trouble while the extra was 
en route to ‘Mimico; that the engineer had 
followed the. instructions of the diesel 
engine instructor in controlling the speed 
of the train, and that the brakes did not 
hold the train sufficiently to stop the train 
before it passed the “stop and proceed” 
signal. 

The Brotherhood contended that the 
engineer had not had previous experience 
on diesels drawing heavy trains and that it 
was reasonable to assume that he misjudged 
the speed of his train. It was pointed out 
too, that the engineer had entered the 
service of the railway in 1916 as a fireman, 
had been promoted to engineer in 1921 and 
that his service previous to the accident 
had been satisfactory. He was now 60 
years of age and unsuited for other types 
of employment. His reinstatement into the 
service effective so as to restore his former 
service for pension purposes was, therefore, 
requested. 

The parties to the dispute presented addi- 
tional oral evidence to the Board. 
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The Board decided that the contention of 
the employee was not sustained, but 
strongly recommended reinstatement of this 
engineer in some capacity in engine service. 


Case No. 586.—Concerning the Canadian 
National Railways (Western Region) and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in 
a dispute regarding the discharge of a train- 
man in connection with a rear-end collision. 

The “joint statement of facts” explained 
that the lead train involved in the collision 
was running approximately nine hours late 
on July 3, 1948. It was stopped in emer- 
gency on account of the engine breaking 
away from the train. This involved a 
further loss of time of more than an hour 
while repairs were being made. Engine 
whistle signal had sounded calling in train- 
man (flagman). While he was returning 
to his train another freight train collided 
with the rear end of the standing train. 

An investigation of the accident resulted 
in the assessment of discipline against 
various employees, and the trainman (flag- 
man) of the standing train was discharged 
for failure to provide rear protection for 
his train, as required by the rules. 

The Brotherhood contended that the 
trainman (flagman) had performed his 
duties as prescribed by the rules and that 
this was proved by statements made by 
other crew members involved. The request 
was made that the discharged flagman be 
reinstated in the company’s service with 
full seniority rights unimpaired, and that he 
be paid for all time out of service subse- 
quent to the accident. 

The Railway held that the full investiga- 
tion had indicated that the trainman (flag- 
man) had not provided full protection for 
the rear of his train and, consequently, had 
been discharged. 

Both parties to the dispute presented 
additional evidence to the Board. 


The Board decided that the trainman be 
reinstated in the service with seniority 
rights unimpaired, but without pay for time 
out of service. 


Case No. 587.—Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (Pacific Region) versus the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen concern- 
ing a dispute relative to compensation 
applicable to passenger crews who were 
required to handle carload lots on certain 
trains between Vancouver and Nelson. 


The “joint statement of facts” stated that 
since October, 1946, the company had 
handled continuously carload lots of L.c.l. 
freight under car movement waybills (slip 
bills) on certain trains running between 
Vancouver and points in the interior of 
British Columbia. Passenger crews on these 
trains claimed freight rates for handling 
these cars on regular passenger trains. 


The employees contended that trains 
handling a combination of freight and 
passenger traffic came under the category 
of mixed train service and, consequently, 
the train crews that handled such trains 
should be compensated at mixed train rates, 
retroactive to October, 1946. 


The company claimed that the crews 
operating such trains were not entitled to 
freight rates inasmuch as the cars in which 
these freight shipments were handled were 
equipped for passenger train service and 
were handled on passenger train schedules. 
Moreover, waybills were forwarded under 
cover direct to destination, the cars moving 
on slip bills, and the crews were not required 
to handle the contents of the cars in any 
manner. 


The parties in the dispute appeared 
before the Board and presented additional 
evidence. 

The Board decided that the employee’s 
contention was not sustained. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and from the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. A number of 
those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec, are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 


ToRONTO, ONT.—CHRISTIE, BROWN AND Com- 
PANY LIMITED AND CHRISTIE’S BREAD 
LIMITED AND THE BAKERY AND CONFEC- 


TIONARY WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF AMERICA, FACTORY BAKERS’ 
Loca 264. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1949, to April 30, 1950, and thereafter from 
vear to year until a new agreement has been 
signed or until this agreement -has been 
cancelled or terminated by either party upon 
30 days’ notice. The company recognizes the 
union as the sole collective bargaining agent 
for all eligible employees. There shall be 
no discrimination, interference, restraint or 
coercion exercised or practiced by either of 
the parties in respect to the employees’ right 
to membership or non-membership in the 
union. 


Check-off: the parties agree to establish a 
voluntary revokable check-off for the collec- 
tion of union dues. 

Hours of work: biscuit department—9 
hours per day Monday through Friday, a 
45-hour week; cake department—8% hours 
per day Monday through Friday, 54 on 
Saturday, a 48-hour week; bread department 
—8 hours per day Sunday through Friday, 
a 48-hour week; biscuit department shipping 
—8 hours per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week: bread and cake shipping 
—8° hours per day, 6 days a week: bread 
—Sunday through Friday, cake—Monday 
through Saturday. Overtime: time and one- 
half shall be paid for all time worked in 
excess of the regular daily or weekly hours, 
“whichever is greater, but not both”, and for 
all work performed above 40 hours in the 
bread and cake departments and above 36 
hours in the biscuit department during a 
week in which either one of the 8 paid 
holidays occurs. Any employees working two 
hours or more overtime on any day shall be 
allowed a paid lunch period not to exceed 
20 minutes; if not advised of such overtime 
the previous day the employee shall be 
entitled to a lunch ticket of 45 cents. All 
overtime shall be on a voluntary basis. Rest 
periods: all employees will be granted a rest 
Bees of 15 minutes for each 4 or 43 hour 
shift. 


The company will provide at least two 
new uniforms for each employee per year, 
the uniforms to be paid for and maintained 
by the company. 

Jury duty pay: the company agrees to pay 
a full days’ pay at straight time for each 
working day an employee serves on any jury, 
but the employee will be required to turn 
in to the company the jury fees. 


Vacations with pay: one week for employees 
with one years’ service, two weeks for 
employees with three or more years’ service, 
and three weeks for employees with 20 or 
more years’ service. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
biscuit department—girls (new) 59 cents, 


men (new) 78 cents; 
mixing—dough mixer $1, 
helper 95 cents; baking—machine captain; 
bakers $1.03, peelers, extra oven men 98 
cents, drawmen, sweeper 93 cents, rollerman 
90 cents, stackers 88 cents; soda packing 
(female) 69 cents; sweet bakeshop, 
mixing-head mixer $1.08, mixer 98 cents, flat 
brakemen and mixer 95 cents, flour dumper 
96 cents, Ritz mixer 93 cents, baking— 
machine captain, baker (gas oven) 98 cents, 
upright and flat brakeman, pan feeders, oven 
feeders, oven take out 90 cents, oven feeders 
(Ritz), pan greaser 93 cents; sandwich and 
enr obing department, fem sandwich 
machine operator 74 cents, assistant 72 
cents, sandwich packers 69 cents, bundlers, 
service and supply, carton formers (hand) 
66 cents, truckers 78 cents; male—icing and 
marshmallow mixer, enrober man 98 cents, 
floormen 88 cents; maintenance department— 
electrician $1.30, helper $1.05, apprentices 86 
cents; painters $1.05, helpers 98 cents, 
engineers third class $1.15, fourth class $1.05, 
carpenters $1.15; cake department, assembly 
—assemblymen 93 cents, assembly helpers 88 
cents; fruit cleaning (male) 83. cents; 

(female) 66 cents; mixers 95 cents; scalers, 
ieee icing mixers 93 cents. donut machine 
operator $1.03, cleaners 92 cents, wrapping 
belt feeders 78 cents; icing—belt feeder and 
take off 66 cents, icing machine operator, 
hand icers 68 cents, cake decorators 70 cents: 
jam room—jam makers 95 cents, helpers 91 
cents; bread department—girls (new) 61 
cents, boys (new) 71 cents, men (new) 81 
cents; dough mixers $1.03, helpers $1 and 
98 cents; sponge mixer $1, assembly man, 
divider operators, moulder operators, wrapper 
operators first 98 cents; wrapper operators 
second, bakers’ helpers 96 cents; dough 
panners 90 cents, oven supervisors $1.03, 
checkers 93 cents, wrapper feeders, conveyor 
men, cleaners 92 cents, relief man $1.01; 
females doing light men’s work 83 cents, 
earton formers, wrappers and packers 73 
cents. For most classifications the above 
rates represent a 5 cent per hour increase 
over the previous rates. 

New, inexperienced employees will be 
advanced 3 cents per hour every month until 
they reach the maximum of their classifica- 
tion not later than 3 months from the date 
of their employment. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure, and safety and health. 


boys (new) 68 cents, 
soda bakeshop, 
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VERNON, B.C.—BULMANS LIMITED AND FRUIT 
AND VEGETABLE WORKERS’ UNION, 
Loca 6. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 14, 
1949, to August 13, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The employer 
recognizes the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 


Union security: the employer will give 
preference to members of the union in good 
standing for continued employment, promo- 
tion, and transfer and in the hiring of new 
employees. No union member may be laid 
off until all non-members have been laid off 
and no non-members may be _ re-employed 
until all competent members of the union 
have been offered re-employment. This pro- 
vision shall net apply to employees listed on 
seniority lists, prior to August 14, 1949. Any 
employee who at the date of this agreement 
is, or who hereafter during the life of this 
agreement becomes, a member of the union 
shall, as a condition of continued employ- 
ment, maintain membership in good standing 
during the life of this agreement, provided 
that he may withdraw from the union 
between July 15 and August 14 of any year, 
that this agreement is in force. 


Check-off: the “Rand Formula” is part of 
the agreement. 


Hours of work: from June 1 to November 
30, any 8 or any 9 hours between 7 a.m. and 
6 p.m. for a day shift and between 7 p.m. 
and 5 a.m. for a night shift. Overtime: 
between June 1 and November 30 all over- 
time in excess of 9 hours shall be paid for 
at the rate of time and one-half, and all time 
in excess of 11 hours at double time; between 
December 1 and May 31 all overtime in 
excess of 8 hours in any one day or 44 hours 
in any one week shall be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-half and all time worked 
in excess of 10 hours at double time; time 
and one-half will be paid for work on 
Sundays and on 7 specified holidays. Rest 
period: optionally at the request of the com- 
pany, an individual or collective 10 minutes’ 
rest period, morning and afternoon, with pay 


for all workers except those engaged in piece - 


work, shall be allowed. 


Vacation with pay: permanent employees 
shall qualify for one week after working for 
one year (not less than 250 days); seasonal 
employees shall qualify for vacation, or pay 
in lieu of vacation, on completing 6 days 
work, pay in lieu of vacation to be com- 
puted at the rate of one-eighth of a days 
pay for each week worked. 


Hourly wage rates: male—scaleman or 
receiver 87 to 94 cents, mechanics 87 to 98 
cents; mechanics helpers, dumpers, pulp 
makers, ketchup makers, retort man, tunnel 
man, label machine operator, fireman, truck 
drivers 82 to 87 cents; canco man (certified) 
87 to 93 cents, line man 93 to 98 cents, 
warehouseman and shipper 82, to 94 cents, 
engineers third class and millwrights $1.01 
to $1.07, engineers fourth class 96 cents to 
$1.01, mobilift drivers 82 to 90 cents, general 
labour 74 to 82 cents, labour under 18, 61 
to 67 cents; female—ticket punchers and 
inspectors, mould counters 72 cents, canco 
operators 66 to 82 cents, tray spreaders 66 
to 72 cents, general help 66 cents, new help 
—2 weeks 60 cents, filling machine operators 
66 cents; machine operators, apples—peeling 
and coring 66 cents, tomatoes 9 cents per 
pan. With one exception, the rates are the 
same as in the previous agreement. All 
female workers placed on any job or any 
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classification usually occupied by a male 
worker, must receive the rate for the male 
classification, provided she renders equal 
service. Night shift bonus: a premium of 3 
cents per hour shall be paid to all workers 
on a night shift; 5 cents extra will be paid 
for working in freezing temperatures for 3 
hours or more continuously. First-aid 
workers with an unexpired industrial cer- 
tificate shall be employed when necessary and 
paid 5 cents per hour over their regular rate 
of pay. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and safety and health. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


QUEBEC, P.Q—ANGLO-CANADIAN PULP AND 
PAPER MILs, LIMITED, AND THE QUEBEC 
PROVINCIAL COUNCIL OF PAPER MILLS 
UNION, THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PAPER MAKERS, AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from May l, 
1949, to April 30, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the unions as the sole bargaining 
agencies for all employees that come under 
their jurisdiction. New employees shall 
become members of the union within 30 days 
and all employees shall, as a condition of 
continued employment, maintain such mem- 
bership in good standing. 


Hours of work: 8 per day, a 48-hour week 
for both day and shift workers. Overtime: 
day workers—time and one-half for work 
performed between 5 p.m. and 8 p.m. (except 
when stagger crews are formed for special 
jobs), on Sundays and when called in for 
work on their day off; in the latter case and 
in the case where an employee, after having 
completed his shift and punched out, is called 
in for repair work between 5 p.m. and 6.30 
a.m., they will receive a minimum of 4 hours’ 
time. Tour workers—time and one-half for 
Sunday work and if, after completing their 
shift and having been replaced by their mate, 
they are asked to work overtime on work 
other than regular shift work. When 
ordered to report for work and then sent 
home they are to receive not less than 2 
hours pay. All hourly paid employees 
obliged to work on 4 specified paid holidays 
will be entitled to time and one-half for the 
time worked on such holiday and to one day 
off with pay for 8 hours. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, two weeks after 5 years’ 
service and three weeks after 20 years’ 
service; the provision for an additional week 
after 20 or more years’ service is a new 
one. 


Sick leave with pay: after one year’s 
service 6 days per year at equivalent of 
group insurance benefits, less normal income 
tax deductions, if sick for not less than 12 
consecutive working days. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
paper mill department—machine tender 
$2.33, back tender $2.13, third hand $1.74, 
fourth hand $1.35, fifth hand $1.25, sixth 
hand $1.08, rewinder man $1.35; control 
department—newsprint moisture tester, news- 
print quality tester, pulp quality tester $1.11, 
consistency tester $1.04, sulphite moisture 
tester $1.08, freeness tester $1.06; stores 
department—electrie trucker, general helper 
$1.01, truck driver $62.50 per week; mixing 


room department—meter man $1.09, beater 
man $1.01; steam plant department—heating 
and ventilating man $1.27, turbine room 
operator $1.22, electric boiler operator $1.14, 
others $1.01 to $1.09; news sheet cutter 
operator department—operators, inspectors 
$1.12, others $1.01 to $1.07; wood handling 
department—$1 to $1.05; sulphite mill— 
cooks $1.49, stock runner $1.27, helpers $1.01 
to $1.24, blow pit man $1.07, limestone and 
sulphur man $1.04, others $1 and $1.01; yard 
department—loco engineer $1.22, brakeman 
$1.09, labourers $1; electrical department— 
electricians $1.28 to $1.50, winderman $1.37, 
sub-station operator $1.23; mechanical depart- 
ments—machinists $1.21 to $1.37, paper mill 
millwrights $1.24 to $1.43; other millwrights, 
welders, blacksmiths, pipefitters $1.21 to 
$1.31; tinsmiths $1.21 to $1.35; carpenters, 
riggers $1.21 to $1.29; pipecoverers $1.29 and 
$1.31; painters $1.05 to $1.15, painter 
helpers $1.02; other helpers $1.13; appren- 
tices $1.02; oiler millwrights $1.12 to $1.27, 
inside labourers $1.01. Some of the above 
rates represent an increase of from 1 to 3 
cents per hour over the rates previously in 
effect. A premium of 5 cents per hour will 
be paid for handling dry sulphur by hand in 
the hold of a vessel or in a railway car to 
bulk storage. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance adjustments. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc. 


New Giascow, N.S.—STANDARD CLAY Prop- 
ucts LIMITED AND UNITED STEELWORKERS 
oF AMERICA, LOCAL 1231. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 8, 
1949, to August 7, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for those 
employees of the company who are members 
of the union. The company and the union 
agree that there shall be no discrimination, 
interference, intimidation or coercion because 
of membership or non-membership in the 
union, 


Check-off: the company shall deduct union 
dues weekly from the pay of all union mem- 
bers and remit same to the union. 


Hours of work: the standard working time 
shall be 8 hours per day Monday through 
Friday, 5 hours on Saturday, a 45-hour week; 
for shift workers—8 hours per shift, 6 days 
a week. Overtime at the rate of time and 
one-half shall be paid for work in excess of 
the standard working time and for work on 
Sundays and 8 specified statutory holidays 
(except to kiln burners, watchmen and con- 
tract workers), provided that continuous 
shift employees shall be paid at overtime 
rates only for the hours worked in excess of 
6 standard shifts in any one week; in the 
case of those who are regularly paid for 
more than 8 hours per shift the time credited 
shall be 8 hours for the day that is paid at 
the rate of time and one-half. 


Vacation with pay: the plant will be closed 
down for a period of one week during the 
summer months and employees with over 6 
months’ service prior to June 30 will be 
granted vacation with pay, the pay to equal 
2 per cent of their earnings for the calendar 
year ending December 31 of the preceding 
year. Employees with seniority of 5 years or 
more will be paid 3 per cent of their earnings. 


Hourly wage rates: dryers 72 to 76 cents; 
man clinkering kilns, man unloading boiler 
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coal, elevator operator 714 cents; first 
dry pan, moulder, night watchman, boiler 
firemen, men pipe turners, men pipe setters, 
men pipe finishers, truck drivers 76 cents; 
engineer, first wet pans 80 cents; second wet 
pans 733 cents; repairman 84 cents; carpenter 
82 cents; kilns: draw 44 hours, set 54 hours, 
85 cents to $1.02; kiln firemen 79 cents; 
man greaser 78 cents; men lifting off at 
press 73 cents; yard men 72 cents; tractor 
operator 85 cents; labour 71 cents; unloading 
fire-brick $1.22 per M. The above rates are 
3 cents per hour higher than in the previous 
agreement. 

An employee may have deductions made for 
payment to a doctor of his own choosing, 
provided that at least 10 employees choose 
the same doctor and that the doctor has 
signed an agreement with the union stating 
the services to be rendered. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


NIAGARA FALLS, OntT.—LIONITE ABRASIVES 
LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL 
WORKERS’ UNION, LocAL 175-F. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 26, 
1949, to December 15, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice, except 
that the question of wage rates may be 
re-opened again after the original term of 
this agreement shall have been in effect for 
a period of nine months and after five months 
of any renewal period of one year shall have 
elapsed. The company recognizes the union 
as the exclusive collective bargaining agency 
for all eligible employees. There shall be no 
discrimination, intimidation, restraint or 
coercion because of membership or non- 
membership in the union. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues from the pay of all employees 
and to remit same to the union. Each new 
employee hired after the date of this agree- 
ment shall authorize such deduction in writ- 
ing as a condition of employment and deduc- 
tions shall commence within eight weeks of 
the starting date. 


Hours: the standard work week shall be an 
average of 42 hours for all employees, to be 
worked on such days and between such hours 
as the company shall, from time to time, 
appoint. A 15 minute rest period at 11 a.m. 
6 p.m. and 2 a.m. for all employees shall be 
continued. 


Overtime: time and one-half shall be paid 
(a) for all hours worked in excess of 8 hours 
in any day or 42 hours in any week; weekly 
overtime for all employees, other than main- 
tenance department, will apply to all hours 
worked in excess of 40 for three-quarters of 
the weeks and 48 for one-quarter of the 
weeks and the schedule of the work crew in 
which the employee finishes the payroll week 
shall govern; (0) for all hours worked by a 
day worker on payroll days starting on 
Sunday; (c¢c) for all hours worked by a shift 
worker on the seventh consecutive payroll 
day, worked by an individual in a payroll 
week. Double time will be paid for all work 
performed on 7 specified paid holidays. 


Vacation with pay: one week to employees 
with one year’s seniority, 2 weeks to 
employees with 3 years’ seniority and 3 weeks 
to employees with 15 years’ seniority prior to 
September 15 in the current year, with pay 
equal to 2 per cent, 4 per cent and 6 per 
cent respectively of the employees’ gross earn- 
ings during 52 weeks ending immediately 
before April 1 of the current year. 
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Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
general labour $1.06 to $1.10; lionite plant— 
abrasive selectors $1.10 to $1.20; furnace 
preparation man, feed man $1.13; screen man 
$1.10; crusher operator $1.12; crane man 
$1.18; mix man $1.14; ingot breaker $1.16; 
furnace operator $1.21; carbonite plant— 
furnace attendant $I-21;" mix man, drier 
operator $1.15; car loader and unloader 
$1.12; helpers $1.10; crane man $1.18; elec- 
tricians, mechanics, machinists and welders 
—mechanical leader $1.36, class A $1.31, 
class B $1.22; class C $1.13, helper $1.10, 
helper and storekeeper $1.12. An off-shift 
premium of 5 cents per hour will be paid for 
the first 8 hours of work started between 12 
noon and 7.59 p.m., and of 7 cents per hour 
for the first 8 hours of work started between 
sy TOaial, Gyelel Bisse) Ayaan 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—THE SOVEREIGN Porters 
LIMITED AND NATIONAL UNION OF 
PoTTERY WorkKERS, LocaL 4 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1949, to April 30, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. Union shop: 
effective 30 days after signing this agreement 
or, in the case of new employees, after being 
employed for 30 days all employees are 
required to become members of the union and 
to remain in good standing for the duration 
of this agreement as a condition of employ- 
ment. 


Oheck-off: the company agrees to a com- 
pulsory irrevocable dues-deduction arrange- 
ment and all union initiation fees, monthly 
dues, assessments or levies shall be deducted 
monthly from the first pay of all eligible 
employees. 


Hours: 9 per day, 5 days a week, a 45- 
hour week, except in the case of boilermen, 
decorating kiln, kiln firemen, etc., when the 
hours of work shall be 8 per shift, 6 shifts 
a week. Overtime: all time worked in excess 
of standard working hours in any one shift 
and on Saturdays (except in the case of 
watchmen, boilermen and continuous shifts) 
shall be paid for at the rate of time and 
one-half for the first four hours and at 
double time thereafter. All time worked on 
Sundays (except in the case of watchmen, 
ete.) and on 8 paid statutory holidays shall 
be paid for at the rates of double time and 
double time and one-half respectively. Over- 
time shall be optional with the employee 
unless given 24 hours’ notice. On statutory 
holidays it shall be entirely at the option 
of the employee (except in the case of 
watchmen, ete.). All employees required to 
work two hours or more overtime before or 
after completing a standard work shift shall 
be given a meal allowance. There shall be a 
10 minute rest period in the first and last 
half of all shifts. 


Vacations with pay: one week to employees 
with less than 2 years’ service as of June 30. 
two weeks to employees with 2 or more years’ 
service, with pay equal to 2 per cent and 4 
per cent respectively of gross annual 
earnings. 

Hourly wage rates: minimum hiring rate 
for all male employees 93 cents, for female 
employees 72 cents; minimum after comple- 
tion of probationary period for male 
employees $1, for female employees 80 cents: 
charge hands 10 cents above maximum rate 
for class of work under his direction. A 
shift bonus of 5 cents and 7 cents per hour 
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shall be paid for time worked on afternoon 
and night shifts respectively. The principle 
of equal pay for equal work shall apply, 
regardless of sex or age. 


Accident compensation: when an employee 
is injured in the performance of duties 
during working hours, the company shall pay 
such employee the difference between the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board payment 
and his regular wage rate. 

A group retirement plan is part of this 
agreement. The costs of this plan are to 
be shared between the employer and _ the 
employee. The normal retirement age is 60 
for females and from 65 to 70 for males. 
Males become eligible after 3 years of ser- 
vice and age 25 or over, females after 5 
years of service and age 25 or over. A life 
insurance and health plan shall become part 
of this agreement. Its cost is to be borne 
jointly by the employees and the employer. 


.The plan includes: (a) Group Life Insurance 


covering death and permanent disability 
prior to age 60. In the event of leaving 
employment an individual life or endowment 
contract may be obtained within 31 days 
without medical examination; (b) Sickness 
and Accident Insurance: Weekly Income 
Benefit provides a weekly income _ to 
employees unable to work because of acci- 
dent or sickness, provided they are under 
the care of a legally licensed physician or 
surgeon. Hospital, Surgical and Medical 
Benefits for employees and their dependents 
provide for reimbursement within specified 
limits, for charges made by the hospital, for 
fees charged for surgical operations and for 
medical treatment. 


Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and health and safety. 


St. Mary’s, Ont.—St. Mary’s CEMENT 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND THE AMALGA- 
MATED BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


WorKERS OF CANADA, LOCAL 15. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1949, to July 31, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the exclusive bargain- 
ing agency of all eligible employees. 

Union security: all present members and 
all new employees who may become members 
of the union shall, as a condition of employ- 
ment, maintain their membership during the 
life of this agreement. There will be no 
discrimination, intimidation, interference, 
restraint or coercion either by the company 
or the union because of membership or non- 
membeership in the union. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues from the pay cheque of union 
members, who authorize the company to do 
so during the life of this agreement, and to 
remit same to the union. 


Hours: for day workers—from May 1 to 
October 31, 9 hours per day Monday through 
Thursday, 8 hours on Friday and 4 hours on 
Saturday; from November 1 to April 30, 8 
hours per day Monday through Saturday, for 
shift workers—8 continuous hours per day, 
eating their lunch when they may; a 48-hour 
week in either case. Overtime: time and 
one-half shall be paid for all work in excess 
of 48 hours a week and for all work on 5 
specified statutory holidays, provided that 
an employee will forfeit his right to over- 
time rates of pay for one statutory holiday 
for each day or part thereof which he is 
absent without authorization in excess of two 
days a year. 


Vacation with pay: one week to employees 
with one year’s service; employees with 5 or 
more years’ service shall have the choice of 
taking either one week between April 1 and 
November 30, or two weeks between December 
1 and March 31. The company may direct 
that all vacation be taken during a shut down 
period between May 1 and October 30. Vaca- 
tion pay for employees entitled to one week’s 
vacation will be equal to 2 per cent, and for 
employees with over 5 years’ service to 4 
per cent of their earnings for the 12 months 
preceding their vacation. 

The company agrees that seniority will be 
given due consideration in making promo- 
tions, lay-offs and rehiring, together with the 
relative skill, merit and ability of the 
employee concerned. 


Hourly wage rates and differentials: new 
employees 803 cents, basic rate 83 cents, shift 
worker (unclassified) 853 (5) cents, mill oper- 
ator 88 (5) cents, kiln burner $1.01 (5), 
brusher 94 cents, drills and hoists 88 cents: 
electric shovel, big $1.12, small $1.05; Diesel 
shovel $1.05, dozer Diesel 93 cents, trucks 
Diesel 88 cents, trucks petrol 853 cents, sub. 
foreman repairs 93 cents, repairman 88 (5), 
cents, repair helper 83 cents; sub station— 
operators 905 (5) cents; repairs first class 
95 (5) cents, second class 903 (5) cents, 
third class 84 (5) cents; motor cleaner 83 
cents; machine  shop—sub. foreman $1; 
machinist first class 954 cents, second class 
88 cents; welder first class 98 cents, second 
class 88 cents; blacksmith 93 cents; car- 
penter first class $1.03, second class 93 cents; 
painter 88 cents. Cost of living bonus: to 
the above basic rates will be added one- 
half cent per hour for every increase of one 
point which the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics “Cost of Living Index” rises above 154 
and similarly for every point decrease in the 
“Cost-of-Living Index” one-half cent per hour 
will be deducted, but deductions will not 
move below 154 during the life of this agree- 
ment. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Construction 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CrERTAIN SHEET METAL 
AND ROOFING FIRMS OF THE CITY OF 
VANCOUVER AND THE SHEET METAL 
WorKERS INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
LOCAL 280. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1949, to August 31, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 90 days’ notice. 
The contractors agree to employ union mem- 
bers when available and the union agrees to 
work only for firms who agree to comply 
with the working rules and wage scales as 
set out in this agreement. The contractors 
will not request members of the union to 
install any material that is considered unfair 
unless same is covered by patent rights. 


Hours: 8 hours per day between 8 a.m. and 
Dd p.m. Monday through Friday, a 40-hour 
week. No work shall be performed between 
5 p.m. Friday and 8 a.m. Monday, except in 
case of emergency. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 4 hours immediately follow- 
ing the regular quitting time, and double 
time thereafter; time and one-half for work 
done on Saturday morning and double time 
for work done on Saturday afternoon, 
Sunday and 9 specified legal holidays. How- 
ever, for domestic automatic heating equip- 
ment, one man in each shop may work on 
service calls Saturday morning at straight 
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time. In special cases a night shift may be 
worked at straight time, provided that it is 
continued for three consecutive working days 
or more, and that it is paid for at the rate 
of 8 hours’ pay for 74 hours work. If a 
third shift is necessary it shall be arranged 
with the business representative. 


Vacation with pay: one week as provided 
by provincial law. It shall be a violation of 
union rules for an employee to forego this 
vacation or to work for wages during the 
vacation period. 


Wage rates: commencing October 1, 1949, 
the minimum rate of wages for journeymen 
shall be $1.70 per hour. This is an increase 
of 5 cents per hour over the previous rate. 


Out-of-town jobs: all employees required on 
out-of-town jobs shall receive transportation 
to and from the job and board and lodging 
at the usual standard rates shall be paid. 
Standard meals while travelling shall be paid 
and in the case of night travel, sleeper shall 
be provided. Travelling time shall be paid 
but not more than 8 hours in a 24-hour day. 


‘On any job over 90 days’ duration the con- 


tractor shall provide first class transportation 
to the city every 3 months. Where an 
employee is requested to use his own car to 
and from the job the contractor shall provide 
the necessary protective insurance and pay 
mileage at the rate of 10 cents per mile. 


Apprentices: all apprentices shall be 
employed in accordance with the provisions 
of the British Columbia Apprenticeship Act. 
Each contractor shall be allowed one appren- 
tice for the shop and one additional appren- 
tice for each four qualified journeymen 
regularly employed. For the first four years 
all apprentices shall be under the supervision 
of journeymen on all work outside the shop. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Electricity and Gas 
TORONTO, OnT.—THE CONSUMERS’ GAS Com- 


PANY OF TORONTO AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CHEMICAL WORKERS’ ‘UNION, 
LOCAL 161. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 8, 
1949, to July 7, 1951, and thereafter subject 
to notice. The company recognizes the union 
as the sole collective bargaining agency for 
all eligible employees. 

Union security: all employees who are 
members of the union as of February 1, 1949, 
or who become members thereafter, must, as 
a condition of employment, remain members 
in good standing. New employees who enter 
the company’s service on or after February 1, 
1949, shall, as a condition of continued 
employment, become members of the union 
on the completion of 3 months’ employment. 
There shall be no discrimination, intimida- 
tion, or coercion by the company or the union 
because of membership or non-membership in 
the union. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues weekly from the wages of all 
union members and to remit same to the 
union. It also agrees to deduct an initiation 
fee from the wages of all new employees and 
one special assessment during the term of 
this agreement. 

Hours: with a few exceptions, employees 
are to work a basic 42-hour week, a reduc- 
tion of 2 hours from the previous agree- 
ment. The hours of work vary with the 
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different departments: in some, employees 
work rotating 8-hour shifts averaging 42 
hours per week in each 8-week period, in 
others they work alternating 5 and 6 days 
per week averaging 42 hours per week in 
each 4 week period, etc. Hours of work may 
be changed by mutual agreement. Sixty days 
prior to the expiration of the first year of 
this agreement the union may require the 
company to establish a 40-hour week at the 
same basic hourly rate. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work 
beyond the regularly assigned hours in any 
one day or in any one week, except in the 
case of employees in the meter reading divi- 
sion and the fitting department emergency 
crew who will be paid straight time for such 
extra time. An employee who has to work 
on his regular day off will be given equivalent 
time off without pay in lieu thereof. 
Employees called upon to change their day 
or night off on Jess than 48 hours’ notice 
shall receive double time for that day or 
night. Except for work regularly performed 


on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, all work 


on these days is to be paid for at time and 
one-half. Employees required to work 3 or 
more hours of overtime, continuous with 
their regular working days will be paid a 
meal allowance. Hight specified paid holidays 
(or alternative days) will be granted to 
employees with 3 or more months’ service. 


Vacation with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, two weeks after 2 years’ ser- 
vice, 3 weeks after 25 years’ service. One 
day’s leave with pay will be granted to an 
employee in case of a death in his imme- 
diate family. 


Basic hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
Fitting Department—special fitters $1.27, 
fitters $1.10 to $1.22, helpers 80 cents to 
$1.05, emergency crew fitters $53.34 per 
week, emergency crew drivers $51.24 per 
week. Meter Repair Department—meter 
repairers and testers $1.10 to $1.27, helpers 
80 cents to $1.05, meter preparers and 
painters $1.15. Stores Department—stock- 
keepers, appliance adjusters and_ testers, 
yard man $1.16, truck drivers $1.13, helpers 
$1.08. Mechanical Department—carpenters, 
painters, automobile mechanics $1.20 to $1.30, 
plumber, blacksmith $1.30, tire man $1.25, 
welder $1.35, general utility man _ $1.16, 
watchmen $44.78 per week (48 hours). 
Street Department—syphon men $51.45 per 
week, night repairmen $1.22, gasmen $1.17 to 
$1.30, labourers $1.03. Meter Reading 


Department—meter readers $42.66 to $48.30 
per week. Manufacturing Department— 
retort house operators $1.23, main cleaners, 
flue cleaners $1.18, cesspool cleaners $1.13, 
tar mains cleaner $1.16; retort house cleaners, 
washroom attendant $1.08; water gas makers 
$1.23, helpers $1.16; water gas rake-out men 
$1.13. Engine and Boiler Rooms—engineers 
$1.20 to $1.35, valve house booster operators, 
firemen and oilers (no certificate) $1.18, 
trimmers and ashmen $1.13, condensing house 
operators $1.24, helpers $1.15; boiler main- 
tenance men $1.20, helpers $1.08. Yard 
Department—$1.03 to $1.18. Distribution 
Division maintenance men when working on 
mains suspended under bridges will be paid 
at the rate of time and one-half. With a 
few exceptions the above basic rates are 6 
cents per hour higher than the basic rates 
previously in effect (the cost-of-living bonus 
granted under the terms of the previous 
agreement amounted to 6 cents per hour as of 
August 1, 1948). The company will pay a 
cost-of-living bonus of 3 cents per hour effec- 
tive from February 1, 1949. This bonus will 
be automatically increased or decreased by 
% cents per hour for each rise or fall of 2 
points in the official cost-of-living index, the 
adjustments to be measured from the index 
figure of 159-5. 


Sick benefits: an employee who is absent 
from work on account of illness for not less 
than 3 work days shall be paid half his basic 
pay for a period of not more than 8 weeks 
for any one illness, or in each 12 months’ 
period of the term of this agreement. For 
employees with more than 10 years’ con- 
tinuous service this payment will be extended 
to a maximum of 13 weeks in each 12 months’ 
period. When a veteran is called before a 
medical board by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs he shall receive the difference in pay 
between that which is paid him by the DVA 
and his regular pay for the day of absence. 
If an employee receives benefits under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act or the Post 
Discharge Re-establishment Order of 1941, as 
amended, benefits will not be paid him under 
the company plan. However, if his absence 
is too short to entitle him to benefits under 
the Act or Order he will be granted sick pay 
under the plan. Eligible employees living in 
the area supplied with gas by the company, 
shall be entitled to medical attention by a 
doctor appointed by the company in consulta- 
tion with the union. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one first and one new agreement 
and the amendment of ten others. In addi- 
tion to those summarized below, they 
include: the amendment of the agreement 
for grocers and butchers at Joliette pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, issue 
of November 5. 

*JIn Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
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concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filnmg of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agreement 
is administered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Lasour GazettE, January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lapour Gazette monthly since June, 
1934. 


Requests for amendments to the agree- 
ments for the sheet metal manufacturing 
industry at ‘Montreal and for the building 
trades at Sherbrooke were gazetted October 
22; requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for garages and service stations 
at Montreal, for wholesale food stores at 
Quebec and for tannery employees for the 
province were gazetted October 29. Requests 
for amendments to the agreements for the 
wholesale fur industry and for building 
trades, both at Montreal, for retail stores 
at Granby, at Richmond and Melbourne 
and at Windsor, for the building materials 
industry for the province, for barbers and 
hairdressers at Quebec and Sherbrooke and 
requests for new agreements for bakers, 
pastry-workers and salesmen at Granby and 
for the printing trades at’ Chicoutimi, were 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
issue of November 12. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessments on 
the parties. 


Manufacturing 
Fur and Leather Products 


SHOE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


Orders in Council, dated October 27, and 
gazetted October 29 and November 5, amend 
the previous. Orders in Council for this 
industry (L.G., Jan.-Feb., 1948, p. 50, April, 
p. 331, Nov., p. 1245; Jan., 1949, p. 65, and 
previous issues). oa 

This agreement is to remain in effect until 
September 1, 1950, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

The description of operations and classifi- 
cations is amended by the addition of several 
new operations. 


Vacation: the method of computing the 2 
weeks vacation with pay for all employees 
with one year’s service is changed. 

There are also new provisions governing 
claims and readjustments in wages. 


Textiles and Clothing 


Laviges’ CLoaK AND Suit INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated October 13, 
and gazetted October 22, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G.., 
Jan., 1947, p. 48; June, 1948, p. 619; Aug., 
1949, p. 987, and previous issues). 


Holidays: two additional holidays with 
pay, Good Friday and Dominion Day, in- 
creasing the number of specified legal paid 
holidays to 5. 

Provisions governing the contracting 
system have been instituted whereby in cases 
where work is sent out to be done by outside 
shops, contractors, etc., the employer who 
sends out such work shall supply to the Joint 
Committees of the Ladies’ Cloak and Suit 
Industry, not later than the day it is sent 
out, information covering the quantity of 


garments sent, style numbers of each, date 
on which the work is sent, the name of the 
person or persons to whom it is sent, the 
price per each garment and the prevailing 
rates of pay for comparable garments made 
in the employer’s shop. 

All piece-work prices and rates and all 
week work wages and rates paid by the 
outside shops, contractors, etc. shall not be 
lower than those paid by the employer who 
sends out such work. 


Dress MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated October 27, 
and gazetted November 5, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., May, 1946, p. 627, July, p. 930, Sept., 
p. 1249, Nov., p. 1583; April, 1948, p. 332: 
May, 1949, p. 604, and previous issues) . 


Vacation: employees who have not com- 
pleted one year’s continuous service are 
entitled to a continuous annual vacation with 
pay, having a minimum duration of as many 
5-12’s of working days as the number of 
calendar months during which they have been 
continuously employed. 

This amendment also effects certain changes 
in the regulations relative to necessary infor- 
mation with which the employers and home- 
workers must furnish the ‘Joint Commis- 
sion” for the Dress Industry for the Province 
of Quebec. 


FASHION ACCESSORIES INDUSTRY, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated October 27, 
and gazetted November 5, amends. the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April, 1948, p. 332). 

In this amendment the words “Fashion 
Accessories Industry” are substituted for the 
words “Embroidery Industry” wherever the 
latter are mentioned in the agreement and 
its amendments for this industry. 


Minimum hourly wage rate for apprentice 
Bonnaz operators is increased by 5 cents to 
35 cents per hour during the first 6 months 
and by 10 cents to 85 cents per hour during 
eighth 6 months; apprentice frozen handle 
Bonnaz operators receive 35 cents per hour 
during the first 6 months to 53 cents per 
hour during the fourth 6 months after which 
period they shall be considered skilled oper- 
ators and receive a minimum rate of 60 
cents per hour. 

Vacation: the vacation period for this 
industry is specified as the first 2 weeks in 
July and all employees with one year of 


continuous service are entitled to 7 days 
vacation with pay. 

Metal Products 

MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR 


INDUSTRY, QUEBEC DISTRICT. 


An Order in Council, dated October 27, 
and gazetted November 5, amends. the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 

L.G., Nov., 1948, p. 1247; Jan., 1949, p. 67, 
Oct., p. 1247). 

Apprenticeship regulations are amended by 
providing that at the end of his apprentice- 
ship period every apprentice is entitled to 
a 10 per cent increase on the wages of a 
fourth year apprentice and to a second 10 
per cent increase after an additional period 
of not less than 6 months. According to the 
result of an examination held at that time 
and which may be repeated if necessary after 
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each additional apprenticeship period of one 
year, an apprentice is classified as journey- 
man or remains fourth class apprentice, 
second 10 per cent. 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, RIMOUSKI. 


An Order in Council, dated November 10, 
and gazetted November 19, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between The 
Retail Merchants of Canada (Quebec), 
“Section de l’Auto-Voiture, Succursale de 
Rimouski” and “‘Le Syndicat Catholique des 
Employés de Garages de Rimouski ine.” 

This agreement to be in effect from 
November 19, 1949, until August 31, 1950, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 

The agreement governs employers, profes- 
sional employers, artisans and employees of 
garages, service stations, parking grounds, 
scrapping yards, machine shops and auto- 
mobile parts or accessories establishments. 
It does not cover industrial establishments 
operating accessorily a garage, machine shop, 
a service station or a gasoline station, inas- 
much as they limit exclusively their services 
to their own needs and do no work for public 
customers. 


Territorial jurisdiction comprises the town 
of Rimouski and within a radius of 3 miles 
from its limits. 


Hours: 10 per day, 6 days in a week. 
Working hours to be distributed between the 
hours -of7 7. 4.1m. atid. Lissp.m., Monday) tc 
Friday inclusive and on Saturday between 
7 a.m. and 6 p.m. 


Overtime: all work in excess of 60 hours 
in any one week shall be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-half. For work on 
Sunday, double time, in accordance with 
provisions of the Weekly Day of Rest Act, 
to all employees except service men who shall 
receive their regular rate increased by 10 
per cent. 


Specified holidays: all employees shall be 
granted 2 specified holidays with pay, St. 
John the Baptist Day and Labour Day. 
Provision is made for 6 other specified holi- 
days without pay. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: mechanic, 
fitter, machinist, electrician, body-man, wheel- 
wright, welder, painter, upholsterer, glazier 
and vuleanizer class “A” 95 cents, class “B” 
80 cents and class “C” 65 cents; service man 
from 35 cents per hour during first year to 
60 cents during the fourth year; stock room 
clerk during first year 28 cents per hour to 
34 cents per hour in the second year, class 
“A” 68 cents per hour, class. “B” 54 cents 
per hour and class “C” 44 cents per hour; 
apprentices from 35 cents per hour during 
first year to 60 cents per hour during fourth 
year. 

In the case of the second shift, from 7 p.m. 
-to 7 a.m., the regular day rate shall be in- 
creased by 10 per cent. Work commenced 
before 6 p.m. which must not be interrupted, 
may be performed at the regular rate until 
7 p.m. 

Vacation: employees with one continuous 
year’s service are entitled to 7 days, com- 
prising 6 working days, vacation with pay. 
This vacation may consist of 6 non-consecu- 
tive working days upon mutual consent of the 
employer and employee. 

Special provisions: any employee called to 
work less than the regular working day shall 
be entitled to 4 hours pay per call at the 
regular rate; when called for a given time 
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ciation 


and required to wait to be put to work he 
shall be paid at the regular rate for such 
waiting time. 

No employee in the trades of the auto- 
mobile industry shall ply his trade in an 
establishment other than those defined in 
this agreement. 

Any employee working on Sunday is 
oeane to a complete day of rest during 

6 days preceding or following such Sunday. 

Provision is made for apprenticeship 
regulations. 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


PAINT MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated October 27, 
and gazetted November 12, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(i7Gs Octzs1948. 7. Liew) 

This amendment deletes the provision gov- 
erning minimum wage rate for female 
employees in all factory departments and 
substitutes the following in its place. 


Minimum hourly wage rate for boys under 
18 in all factory departments is set at 50 
cents per hour. 

The number of boys shall not exceed 1 to 
every 8 employees in each plant. 


Construction 
MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR 
INDUSTRY, QUEBEC DISTRICT. 
See above, under “Manufacturing: Metal 


Products”. 


BUILDING TRADES, SOREL. 


An Order in Council, dated November 2, 
and gazetted November 12, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.Gay -Oct.2 1946,p. 1446; “Dessitipr si 73% 
April, 1947, p. 544, Dec., p. 1804, Jan.-Feb., 
1948, p. 51, and previous issues). 


Territorial jurisdiction: the town of Boleceil 
is not governed by the provisions of the 
present “agreement in so far as repair or 
maintenance work on its own buildings, con- 
struction, rebuilding and maintenance on 
acqueducts, sewers, ete. are concerned unless 
such operations are carried out by con- 
tractors or sub-contractors under control of 
of by contract for said town. 


BUILDING TRADES, HULL. 


An Order in Council, dated November 10, 
and published in the Quebee Official Gazette, 
issue of November 12, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between ‘L’Asso- 
des Entrepreneurs du District de 
Hull, ine.,” and certain other employers and 
“Le Conseil des Métiers de la Construction 
du diocése d’Ottawa, inc.” 

This agreement becomes effective Novem- 
ber 12, 1949, and shall remain in force for 
one year, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 

It applies to all construction, engineering 
construction and building operations, demoli- 
tions and repairs excepting such operations 
performed by municipal and railway 
employees. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the county 
of Hull and cities and towns in the counties 
of Gatineau, Papineau, Pontiac, Labelle and 
Temiscamingue. This area is divided into 


two zones: zone I, the city of Hull and terri- 
tory included in a 10 mile radius from its 
limits; zone II comprises the balance of the 
territorial jurisdiction. 

Hours: for qualified tradesmen, 8 per day, 
4 on Saturday, a 44 hour week; for labourers 
9 per day, 5 on Saturday, a 50 hour week. 
In zone II duration of labour is 55 hours 
per week, 10 per day and 5 on Saturday. In 
both zones 2 or more shifts may be allowed 
provided each shift works 7 or more hours 
per day. 


Overtime: time and one-half until mid- 
night, thereafter and for all work on Sundays 
and 9 specified legal holidays including 
chureh holy days, double time. 

Vacation: employees continuously in the 
service of one employer during vacation- 
with-pay credit period, May 1 of one year 
to April 30 of next, are entitled to 7 con- 
secutive days vacation. All employees are 
to receive credit for vacation pay equal to 
2 per cent of their wages during the year, 
which is redeemable from the Commission 
after April 30 each year. 


Minimum Hourly Wage Rates for the 
Building Trades, Hull 


Rates 
per hour 
Zones 
ib Jan 
Bricklayer eg e i.e SS ek Si 55) oll 0 
OATH ETS 8s wie ie eee Sara ee ELD .65 
Carpenter-joiner and millwright. 1.30 1.05 
Truck driver—construction..... ks =70 
i GcActor.operatormen yee. 4%. ¥ .90 .90 
Bulldozer operator yactiga< cra. L258 ash) 
Fireman (construction) ....... .85 #10 
Roofer (asbestos, slate and tile) .90 ie 
Roofer (composition) ....:.... 90 Sih) 
PLeCUrici any ‘a Gme bir. deem, 5 105 st 00 
Ween bainisher <4 6 ew coches 85 80 
Masticwioor fmishers . =. o> o3h< .85 270) 
Drilerrand breakers... 2) cs... . 80 ay 
lacks Uitieme eee. Cee os ek .90 85 
Blacksmith (drill sharpener)... .95 95 
APE OS Tare erates ese NK fe oon pein .80 . 80 
a Reale 4 REET et aati ae i Van ea Was. 70) 
Se rsleiiat © an eee Win os sone. Baie a) 
JESSIE ® Sey OE ae eee a EE Os oe 2H) 
Labourer, common worker: 
ati danuary. U. 19504. 72.521 75 .65 
Alter anuary olyel950% }e.. 7 . 80 .65 
Mechanic-construction ......... 95 .90 
Concrete steel or rod reinforcing 
mY GO) 82h Cane 5 ns Me ed .85 . 70 
Sheet metal worker (erection).. 1.40 1.00 
Pagnver -Gecoratori... sas sean. % Ie.10 .90 
Painter, pneumatic machine.... 1.20 1.00 
EAB bE Te eee ee ee ie, Pee 08 4h 1230 © 1.00 
Dive cdi Wee bre Balter te 2, Dae) ee De Dy 
Screen (wood or metal), sash, 
window, steel partitions 
CEOCLOL Emer Gite. kd wakes te cvche Ves: 1205 
Weatherstripper. .c.:..2.086 os «cs bs0) “1,05 
Hea nei a CWOOG.)) atc oe cence 1.30 70 
Peavcuer Mine tale oe each oa mvs 5 ac. « 1.30 E80 
iat bles layer meow als pases ish oc 1.00 .90 
MastiGmiloers layers... sod foc 85 .70 
POET ALK: SOULET fag cai os aha t .80 AW 
‘Sd Ga no CaN ae .90 . 80 
Freight elevator operator...... .90 . 80 
Riser OpelLacvonenn 8 te ees 85 .70 
Compressor operator.......... foe het) a0 
Edie tae tal. 2, Aes. t 1.00 95 
eTAneODGEALOE ved ees ein os ST ae alee 
BOVE OUErALOL GS a 6 ase wit. aek Nhs ae ees: 
BALIN RO DEL ALO fae meee da eek nis 85 .80 
Terrazzo polishing machine 
operator (dry polishing)... .75 will 


Rates 
per hour 
Zones 
il dah 

Terrazzo polishing machine 

operator (wet polishing)... .75 05 
AY Ted Ke ey Ree Pe eee PT Sa we 295 .95 
PEGINSCULPLOT te -femhaide. cred as Lee iy oe 1.55 1.00 
Ornamental iron worker....... .85 .85 
GIaZzICL antes ck aT earls, See L7i0 90 
Painter (structural steel)..... bez We25 
Structural steel erector and 

welder (all categories).... 1.35 Ns 
Construction boiler maker, 

steam generator erector and 

mechanics and welder!..... es} lies 
Helper to construction boiler 

maker, steam _ generator 

erector and mechanics and 

WELCH Mares Aer ete wee 1.00 1.00 


1 Workers installing stokers in furnaces with a 
horizontal heating surface of 20 feet or less work 
55 heurs per week and are paid a minimum of 31.05 
per hour and their helpers a minimum of 80 cents 
per hour. 


Wage rates shown for lathers (wood) and 
stonecutters are incerased by 50 cents per 
hour in zone I and by 10 cents per hour 
in zone II; lathers, metal, by 40 cents per 
hour in zone I and by 10 cents in zone II; 
bricklayers, masons, and sheet metal workers 
(erection) by 30 cents per hour in zone I 
and all 3 classifications by 10 cents in zone 
II; bulldozer operators, divers, screen (wood 
and metal), sash, window, steel partitions 
erectors, weatherstrippers and _ painters 
(structural steel) by 25 cents per hour in 
zones I and II excepting bulldozer operators, 
whose rate in zone II is increased by 10 
cents per hour: structural steel erectors and 
welders (all categories), construction boiler 
makers, steam generator mechanics and 
welders by 24 cents per hour in both zones. 
All other classifications are increased from 
5 cents to 16 cents per hour in zone I 
(predominant increase 5 cents), while in 
zone II rates for all other classifications are 
increased by from 5 cents to 15 cents per 
hour (predominant increase 10 cents per 
hour) ; weekly wage rates for watchmen are 
increased by $5 per week to $30; monthly 
wage rates for material checker and time- 
keeper by $10 to $125 per month. 

Maintenance repair work done in buildings 
by journeymen painters, carpenter-joiners and 
plasterers not requiring more than one 8- 
hour day are exempted from the provisions 
of this agreement. All urgent or special 
work which, for sufficient reason cannot be 
performed during regular working periods 
may be done at other periods of the day: 
such work to be paid at the regular hourly 
rates increased by 10 cents per hour. 
Carpenters-joiners, bricklayers, masons, 
plasterers, painters, concrete steel or rod 
reinforcing workers and common labourers 
usually dwelling in zone I, shall be paid the 
rate fixed for this zone, if they are hired 
to perform work in zone II. 


Apprenticeship: one apprentice is allowed 
to every 6 journeymen for most trades; 
however. for bricklayers the number. of 
apprentices is restricted to one for each 3 
journeymen and for the structural steel trade 
the quota is one apprentice to each 5 
mechanics; in zone II the percentage shall 
be one apprentice to each 2 journeyman or 
fraction thereof. The period of apprentice- 
ship for most trades is 4 years but for 
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cement finishers and wood lathers it is 3 
years and for ornamental iron workers 2 
years. 

Apprentices’ wages are based on a per- 
centage of the journeymen’s minimum wages: 
in zone I, from 30 per cent of journeymen’s 
rate for first year, in those trades with an 
apprenticeship of 4 years, from 45 per cent, 
for first year, for those with a 3 year 
apprenticeship to 75 per cent of journeymen’s 
rate for last year of apprenticeship; in zone 
II, the percentages are 10 per cent higher in 
all instances cited above; for structural 
steel workers 70 per cent of journeymen’s 
rate in the first year and 85 per cent in the 
second year. 

Maintenance workers: this section of the 
agreement applies to all maintenance men 
permanently employed in churches, colleges, 
convents, hospitals, ete., or in public or office 
buildings, dwellings, hotels, manufacturing 
establishments or stores. 


Hours: 48 per week with no daily limita- 
tion. 


Overtime: all such work shall be paid in 
accordance with the hourly rate specified in 
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the particular classification concerned; the 
exceptions are maintenance men whose yearly 
salary is $1,560 or over, such workers need 
not be paid overtime for emergency calls. 

Minimum weekly wage rates for tradesmen 
in zone I, $24.40, for labourers $19.40 per 
week; in zone II, $22.40 for tradesmen and 
$17.40 per week for labourers. These rates 
remain unchanged in both zones. 


Trade 


HARDWARE AND PAINT STORES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated October 27, 
and gazetted November 12, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., July, 1946, p. 931; Jan., 1947, p. 50, 
Sept., p. 1308; April, 1948, p. 335, Nov., 
p. 1248; Dec., 1949, p. 1559, and previous 
issues). 

Overtime for all work on Saturday after 
1 pm., from June 15 to September 15, is 
increased from time and one-half to double 
time. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazette for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During October 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of October the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 151 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 


During the same period a total of 98 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the work 
such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district or 
by changes in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were 
awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the 
district :— 


No. of Aggregate 

Department contracts amount 

Pvernoubli\entes, GG 4 oo 1 $ 90,399.00 
Canadian Commercial 

Corporation. .... 6,279 6,301 ,868.79 

Post), Oficereeer 4 ss 14 54,090.62 

Public MWorkssa.e0) ee 3 80,015.23 

Eu @MViG 5 ane ee 6 129,402.00 
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LABOUR 


LAW 


Recent Regulations Under 
Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


In British Columbia and New Brunswick, several new groups of 
workers are covered by Minimum Wage Orders. In New 
Brunswick, the first Order to be made for men fixes a daily 
mimmum of $4.50 for workers producing pulpwood, pitprops and 
logs. A general Order for women establishes a weekly rate of 
$14.40 in factories, offices and certain other workplaces. In 
British Columbia, hospital workers of both sexes must be paid 
at least $20 a week. Men and women in shops are now covered 
by a single Order which sets a minimum of $18 a week. {Holi- 
days with pay by means of a stamp system are now provided for 
construction workers in the Montreal district. §The Order 
limiting hours of work in Alberta coal mines to 40 in a week has 


been rescinded. 


DOMINION 


Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act 


Far Wages Policy 


A consolidation of the Orders in Council 
setting forth the Fair Wages Policy of the 
Government of Canada with respect to 
Government contracts, P.C. 5547, was issued 
on November 3, and gazetted November 23. 
The original Order in Council embodying 
the Fair Wages Policy, P.C. 1206 of June 7, 
1922, and subsequent amendments are 
rescinded. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Labour Act 
Hours of Work in Coal Mines 


The Hours of Work Order (No. 14) made 
on August 4, 1949, which limited hours in 
or about coal mines to eight in a day and 
40 in a five-day week until March 31, 1950 
(L.G., Nov., 1949, p. 1438) has been 
rescinded by an Order in Council (O.C. 
1245/49) made on October 24, gazetted 
November 15. 


British Columbia Factories Act 
and Shops Regulation and 
Weekly Holiday Act 
Proclamations declaring Monday, Decem- 
ber 26; Tuesday, December 27; and 


Monday, January 2, 1950, public holidays 
for the purposes of the Factories Act and 


the Shops Regulation and Weekly Holiday 
Act were issued on September 27, and 
gazetted October 6. 


British Columbia Male and 


Female Minimum Wage Acts 
Hospitals 

For the first time men and women 
employed in hospital institutions are covered 
by a Minimum Wage Order (No. 16). The 
new Order, made on November 4, became 
effective when gazetted on November 10. 
Graduate nurses, student nurses in an 
approved school of nursing, and employees 
who perform professional, supervisory or 
managerial duties are exempted. For the 
purpose of this Order, “hospital institu- 
tions” are defined as those designated by 
the lLieutenant-Governor in Council as 
hospitals required to furnish general 
hospital services under the Hospital Insur- 
ance Act. 

The minimum rate is $20 for both male 
and female workers working 40 hours or 
more a week. Part-time workers, whose 
work-week consists of less than 40 hours, 
must be paid 50 cents an hour. Unless the 
Board permits otherwise, workers must 
receive at least two hours’ pay in any day 
on which they are called to work if no 
work is provided, and four hours’ pay when 
they are put to work. 

Lower rates are fixed for three two-month 
learning periods for workers for whom a 
permit has been issued by the Board. For 
full-time learners the rates are $14 a week 
for the first two months, $16 for the second 
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and $18 for the third, and for those who 
work part time the rates are 35, 40 and 45 
cents an hour. 

No deductions may be made from wages 
for accidental breakages of articles belong- 
ing to the employer. 

For all time worked after eight hours in 
a day and 44 in a week a permit must be 
obtained from the Board.and time and one- 
half the worker’s regular rate must be paid. 

A weekly rest of 32 consecutive hours 
must be given to every employee except 
in cases where this is unsuitable and other 
arrangements have been approved by the 
Board. 

Suitable restroom, lunchroom, toilet and 
wash-room facilities must be provided for 
the use of employees. Where these are 
not provided, the Board, after investiga- 
tion, may notify the employer in writing 
setting out in detail the necessary changes 
and fixing a time limit for these to be made. 

The usual provisions regarding semi- 
monthly payment of wages, posting of 
orders and keeping of records are included 
in the new Order. 


Shops 


The Board of Industrial Relations has 
issued a Minimum Wage Order (No. 24) 
covering both men and women employed 
in the mercantile industry. Order 24, which 
was made on November 4, and gazetted 
December 1, will take effect on January 1, 
1950. This Order replaces No. 59 (1938) 
for men and No. 24 (1946) for women 
(TAG pA988.ap- lao") 1946, p. 1104). 

The minimum rate now fixed for both 
sexes 1S $18 a week, which represents an 
increase of $1 a week for women but is the 
same as before for men. The new $18 
rate applies to a work-week of from 39 to 
44 hours. 

Workers whose work-week consists of less 
than 39 hours must be paid at least 47 
cents an hour and, except with the written 
permission of the Board, they must receive 
not less than four hours’ pay at the regular 
rate in any one day. This represents an 
increase of two cents an hour over the 
former rate for women. The part-time rate 
for men since July 1, 1946, has been 48 
cents an hour. 

Learners working full-time must receive 
$12, $14 and $16 weekly for three successive 
two-month learning periods. Inexperienced 
workers working part-time must be paid 32, 
37 and 42 cents an hour, respectively, for 
the same three periods. The increase over 
the former learners’ rate for women is $1 
a week or for hourly paid workers two cents 
an hour. Rates for inexperienced male 
workers were formerly fixed according to 
age groups. 
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For bicyele-riders and foot-messengers 
employed exclusively on _ delivery, a 
minimum rate of 35 cents an hour is fixed. 
In addition, where the employee provides 
his own bicycle, all reasonable costs in 
connection with its upkeep must be borne 
by the employer. 

Time and one-half the regular rate must 
be paid for all hours worked beyond eight 
and 44. For overtime a permit from the 
Board is required. 

All employees are now entitled to a 
weekly rest of 32 consecutive hours. The 
rest period granted under the earlier Order 
for men was 24 hours. Provision is made, 
as in other Orders, for different arrange- 
ments with respect to the weekly rest, on 
the approval of the Board. 


The Order also contains the usual pro- 
vision with regard to the daily guarantee. 
An employee who reports for work on the 
call of the employer must be paid at the 
regular rate for the entire period spent at 
the place of work, with a minimum of two 
hours’ pay if there is no work and of four 
hours’ pay if he is put to work. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts 
and Hours of Work Act 


The annual permission for overtime in 
the mercantile industry during the Christ- 
mas season has been granted by Orders 
issued on October 26, gazetted November 3. 

In the Hours of Work Order, the city of 
New Westminster has this year been added 
to the list of larger cities and towns, namely 
Vancouver and district, Victoria, Esquimalt, 
Oak Bay and Saanich, in which workers in 
retail stores may work two hours in excess 
of the statutory eight on both December 22 
and December 23. Elsewhere in the Prov- 
ince shop workers may work two extra 
hours on December 23 only. The annual 
supplementary Orders under the Minimum 
Wage Acts (Nos. 59 and 24) require time 
and one-half to be paid for the hours 
worked in excess of eight on December 22 
and 23 in the places specified above, and on 
December 23 in the remainder of the 
Province. 

For temporary workers taken on between 
December 5 and December 31, inclusive, 
special rates are fixed. No male worker may 
be paid less than 45 cents an hour, and no 
woman working 39 hours or more in a week 
may be paid less than $17, or less than 45 
cents an hour if she works less than 39 
hours in a week. The regular daily guar- 
antee of four hours’ pay to both men and 
women workers is removed during this 
period. 


—— 


New Brunswick Minimum Wage Act 


Two new Orders have been issued by the 
Minimum Wage Board, one governing male 
workers engaged in forest operations, the 
first Order for males in the Province, and 
the other a general Order for women 
workers fixing a minimum wage in factories, 
offices and certain other workplaces of $14.40 
a week. This rate is the same as that 
already established for women in wholesale 
and retail stores. 

Effective from October 24, 1949, to April 
30, 1950, male workers employed in the 
production of pulpwood, pitprops and logs, 
excluding those engaged in transporting 
these products, must receive at least $4.50 
a day. For workers handicapped by old age 
or loss of a limb, and for chore-boys and 
cookees a minimum rate of $3.50 a day is 
set. An employer may charge $1.05 a day 
if he furnishes board and lodging. 

Effective December 1, 1949, a minimum 
wage of $14.40 for a week of 48 hours or 
less is fixed for female workers in the 
Province except (1) those covered by two 
earher Orders, that is, workers in wholesale 
and retail stores, hotels, restaurants and 
other places of public accommodation where 
meals are served (L.G., 1948, pp. 492, 1137) ; 
and (2) those employed in hospitals, nursing 
homes, and religious, charitable or educa- 
tional institutions. Also excluded are 
apprentices, persons employed in a confi- 
dential capacity and those employed in 
domestic service, in agriculture or by the 
Crown. Overtime in excess of 48 hours a 
week must be paid for at the rate of 45 
cents an hour. Part-time workers who 
regularly work less than 30 hours a week 
must receive at least 30 cents an hour. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Holidays with Pay in the 
Construction Industry 


A stamp system of holiday with pay 
credits for workers in the construction 
industry in Montreal and vicinity was 
approved. ‘by’ Order 3A (O.C. 1161), 
gazetted October 29 and effective from that 
date until May 1, 1951. This system is 
already in effect for construction workers 
in Alberta, Manitoba (Greater Winnipeg) 
and Ontario. Because of the usually short 
duration of employment with one firm, con- 
struction workers were specifically excluded 
from Order 3 which provides for an annual 
holiday with pay of one week after one 
year’s employment for most workers in 
Quebec (L.G., 1946, pp. 1105, 1464; 1947, 
p. 380). 

The new regulations apply to workers 
governed by the Minimum Wage Act who 
are employed by employers carrying out 


building construction work or having a 
place of business on the Island of Mont- 
real or within a fifteen-mile radius, exclud- 
ing the counties of St. John and Iberville. 
The Order does not cover workers who are 
governed by collective agreements or those 
whose habitual occupation is not connected 
with the building construction industry. 

The Order provides that a workman 
whose employment with one employer 7s not 
continuous throughout the vacation-with- 
pay credit period, that is, from May 1 to 
April 30, is entitled to a vacation-with-pay 
credit of 2 per cent of his earnings from 
each employer, and requires the employer 
to affix credit stamps on each pay day in 
the workman’s vacation-with-pay stamp 
book. 

Stamps and stamp books are to be pur- 
chased by the employer from the Minimum 
Wage Commission before the beginning of 
a vacation-with-pay period. The employer 
may deduct 25 cents from the workman’s 
wages to cover the cost of his stamp book. 
At the end of the vacation-with-pay period 
the workman is to receive from the Com- 
mission the value of the stamps affixed to 
his stamp book. 

A vacation of at least one week with pay 
must be granted to a worker whose employ- 
ment with one employer 7s continuous 
throughout the vacation-with-pay period. 
The holiday must be given within 12 
months from the end of the vacation-with- 
pay period. 

The Order prohibits any agreement for 
the purpose of granting to an employee less 
favourable conditions. 

An amendment to the general Annual 
Vacation with Pay Order (No. 3), 1946, 
permits the stamp system to be used by 
agreement between the employer and the 
employee to pay the remuneration or vaca- 
tion indemnity provided for by with pay 
under Order 38. This amendment was 
approved by an Order in Council (O.C. 
1162) made and gazetted on the same dates 


> as No. 3A. 


Saskatchewan Electrical Inspection 
and Licensing Act 


The first regulations under the Electrical 
Inspection and Licensing Act, 1949 (L.G., 
1949, p. 742), were made by an Order in 
Council (O.C. 2017/49) on October 28, 
gazetted November 5. These regulations, 
which are effective from December 1, 1949, 
set out a schedule of fees for the inspection 
of all types of electrical installations and 
electrical equipment installed by electrical 
contractors, employers and other persons. 
Schedule B sets out the fees to be paid for 
restricted journeymen’s, contractors’ and 
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supply house licences. All these fees are 
the same as before. A fee of $10 has now 
been set for an employer’s licence which is 
a new requirement laid down in the Act. 
All regulations made under the former Act 
are rescinded. 

Other provisions of the regulations are 
unchanged. These include the stipulation 
that the Chief Inspector may decide not 
to accept the approval of the Canadian 


Standards Association as regards any specific - 


type of electrical equipment. The Elec- 
trical Inspection Branch may inspect all 
electrical wiring and installations whenso- 


ever done or made. Installations must con- 
form to the latest authorized edition of the 
Canadian Electrical Code but the Code is 
to be interpreted as specifying minimum 
safety standards and the Branch may 
require that higher standards than those 
specified in the Code be imposed in the 
interest of safety. If, on inspection, the 
Branch finds that existing conductors and 
accessories are not of sufficient capacity for 
the current which they must carry, it may, 
by written order, require the owner or 
occupier of the premises to make the 
necessary changes. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant voluntarily left 
employment without just cause but that 
she was available for work within the 
meaning of the Act.—CU-B 433 (May 11, 
1949). 


MarTeriaL Facts or CASE: 


The claimant, married, 46 years of age, 
registered for work as a winder and spooler, 
was employed as a winder by a textile 
manufacturer from 1943 until November 12, 
1948. She made claim for benefit on 
November 17, 1948, and gave as her reason 
for separation that she had been working 
part-time from 7:00 p.m. to 12:00 p.m. and 
had been laid off, but was on call. The 
employer reported that when she was asked 
to work full shift, she left of her own accord, 
as she could not arrange to work from 3:30 
p.m. to 12:00 p.m. The Insurance Officer 
disqualified the claimant for non-availability 
(27 (1 (6) of the Act), and also imposed 
a disqualification for a period of six weeks 
under the provisions of Section 41 (1) of 
the Act. 

In her appeal to the Court of Referees, 
the claimant contended that the reason for 
her discharge was that the employer had 
brought displaced persons into the mill. 
Subsequently she declared that she could 
not accept work for a full shift because 
she had to be home to prepare a main 
dinner for the men in her family, although 
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she was willing to accept any textile work 
at a rate of pay not under 60 cents an 
hour provided the shift was from 8:00 a.m. 
toi3:00 ~.m.,.or from, 7200. 6. missto1 2200 
p.m. The Local Office commented that 
these hours were not presently available in 
the textile industry and that the rate for 
beginners was 54 cents an hour. 

The union’s representative gave evidence 
at the hearing to the effect that the claimant 
did not leave her employment voluntarily 
but rather that she was forced to do so 
because the company was unable to employ 
her during the hours she had worked since 
1945. ‘The employer’s representative, on the 
other hand, stated that it was the company’s 
policy to hire employees on a full-time 
basis, that since the beginning of her 
employment the claimant had been given 
the opportunity of working full time but 
had always refused; in October, 1948, the 
claimant, with ten others, was formally 
requested to accept full-time work, but she 
along with three others refused. 

Considering that the claimant should have 
arranged her domestic responsibilities so as 
to enable her to accept full-time employ- 
ment, the Court, in accordance with CU-B 
247, confirmed the Insurance Officer’s dis- 
qualification imposed under the provisions 
of Section 41 (1). The Court was also of 
the opinion that, since the claimant had 
unduly restricted her availability, the 


Insurance Officer’s disqualification imposed 
under the provisions of Section 27 (1) (b) 
should also be confirmed. 

From the unanimous decision of the 
Court of Referees, the union of which the 
claimant is a member appealed to the 
Umpire. 


DECISION: 


The evidence indicates that the claimant 
refused to continue her employment with 
BO eos 2 ere Cotton Company on revised 
terms. ‘There can be no doubt therefore, 
that her separation from the employ of that 
company was of a voluntary nature. 

Has the claimant shown just cause for 
having voluntarily left her employment 
within the meaning of Section 41 (1) of 
the Act? 

After a careful study of all the facts and 
submissions of the case, I consider that the 
Court of Referees has rightly applied deci- 
sion CU-B 247 to the present case. The 
following quotation from that decision is 
material to the present issue :— 


“Had any unemployed person been 
offered employment of the same kind as 
that held by the claimant at the (Textile 
Company) and under the circumstances 
had refused, she would have been deemed 
to have refused suitable employment 
within the meaning of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act.” 


The claimant, therefore, has not shown 
just cause for having voluntarily left her 
employment. 

Has the claimant proved that she was 
available for work within the meaning of 
Section 27 (1) (b) of the Act? 

As I pointed out in a recent case, avail- 
ability for work is primarily a subjective 
matter which must be considered in the 
light of a claimant’s intention and mental 
attitude towards accepting employment. 
Viewed objectively, it might be determined 
by a claimant’s prospects of employment in 
relation to a certain set of circumstances 
beyond his control or which he has delib- 
erately created. 

The evidence indicates that the claimant 
has been employed as a part-time worker 
for several years. It further indicates that 
she has to work “due to financial trouble”. 
Under the circumstances, I consider that 
when she filed her claim for benefit on 
November 17, 1948, she was available for 
work and should have been given a reason- 
able period of time to find work of a pattern 
to which she had been accustomed. 

For these reasons, the finding of the Court 
of Referees, under Section 41 (1) of the 


Act is upheld but their finding under Section ‘ 


27 (1) (5) is reversed. 


Held that the claimant was not available 
for work within the meaning of the Act. 


—CU-B 435 (May 11, 1949). 


Materia, Facts or CAsp: 


The claimant, married, aged 26 years, was 
employed as a marker by a variety store 
from June, 1944, until July 31, 1948. Upon 
termination of employment, her salary was 
$22 a week. She made claim for benefit 
on August 4, 1948, declaring that she had 
left her employment voluntarily because the 
atmosphere of the basement in which she 
worked was “too damp and smelly”. 

On October 14, 1948, the Local Office 
notified her of permanent employment as 
a packer with a candle manufacturer. The 
salary offered was $16 for a 40-hour week, 
the prevailing rate of pay for that type of 
work in the district. The claimant refused 
to apply and gave as her reasons: “I do not 
want packing, I want to mark the same as 
the job before”. The Insurance Officer 
disqualified her for a period of six weeks 
under the provisions of Section 40 (1) (a) 
of the Act in regard to her refusal and 
also imposed a disqualification for non- 
availability (Section 27 (1) (b)) because she 
had unduly restricted the type of employ- 
ment which she would accept. 

The claimant appealed to the Court of 
Referees on the grounds that the salary 
offered was $20 a month less than that 
which she had earned in her previous occu- 
pation and that the type of work was 
different and would give her no chance of 
advancement in her usual line of work. The 
Court of Referees unanimously maintained 
both decisions. 

The Chairman refused the claimant leave 
to appeal from the decision under the 
provisions of Section 40 (1) (a) of the Act, 
but granted leave to appeal from the deci- 
sion on the question of availability. 


DEcISsIon: 


According to the evidence, the claimant, 
on October 14, 1948, refused employment as 
a packer at the prevailing rate of pay in 
the district for that type of work because 
she did not want to accept employment 
other than in her usual occupation as a 
marker and at a salary corresponding to that 
which she had previously received with the 
ee ee Company. Furthermore, she 
specified that she would not work “in a 
basement”. 

The records also reveal that the claimant, 
on September 21, 1948, refused three offers 
of employment, one of which was in her 
own line of work, stating that the salaries 
were too low and “the hours of work were 
such as to interfere with her domestic life”. 
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Taking into consideration all the facts and 
submissions before me, I find that the Court 
of Referees, in upholding the disqualifica- 
tion imposed by the Insurance Officer under 
Section 27 (1) (b), has rendered a decision 
which is in accordance with the meaning 
of the Act and previous decisions of the 
Canadian Umpire. 

Notwithstanding that the only question I 
had to decide in this case is that of the 
claimant’s availability for work, I wish, in 
view of the claimant’s apparent misappre- 
hension of the term “suitable employment” 
under the Act, to draw her attention to the 
following comments of the Umpire in deci- 
sion CU-B 59:— 


“Kmployment (in a claimant’s usual 
occupation) may be suitable employment 
even though the wages are less than the 
claimant has recently been receiving if 
the wages offered are in line with those 
observed by agreement between employers 


and employees or than those recognized 
by good employers.” 


As to the claimant’s reference to para- 
graph (c) of subsection (2) of Section 40 
of the Act, I would like to point out that 
that paragraph is qualified by subsection (3) 
of the same section, which reads as 
follows :— 


“After a lapse of such an interval from 
the date on which an insured person 
becomes unemployed as, in the circum- 
stances of the case, is reasonable, employ- 
ment shall not be deemed to be not 
suitable by reason only that it is employ- 
ment of a kind other than employment 
in the usual occupation of the insured 
person, if it is employment at a rate of 
wages not lower and on conditigns not 
less favourable than those observed by 
agreement between employees and 
employers or, failing any such agreement, 
than those recognized by good employers. 
For these reasons, the appeal is dismissed. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics October, 1949* 


The monthly report prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the oper- 
ation of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
states that during October, 1949, a total of 
77,091 claims for Unemployment Insurance 
benefit was filed in local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission as 
compared to 59,080 in September and 43,620 
during October, 1948. Included in these are 
7,742 revised claims (that is, reconsidera- 
tions of existing claims) during October, 
1949, 7,145. in September, and 5,516 in 
October last year. Initial and renewal 
claims, representing mainly new cases of 
recorded unemployment among insured per- 
sons, totalled 69,349 in October, 1949, 51,935 
in September, 1949, and 38,104 in October, 
1948. 

At October 31, 1949, ordinary claims on 
the live unemployment register numbered 
105,934 (76,464 male and 29,473 female) as 
against 83,525 (59,567 male and 23,958 
female) at September 30 and 55,384 (36,881 
male and 18,503 female) at October 31, 1948. 
In addition to ordinary claims there were 
at October 31, 9,492 (7,078 male and 2,414 
female) other claims, that is, mainly claims 
registered by persons working on short time, 
compared with 11,570 (9,116 male and 2,454 
female) at September 30, 1949 and 4,460 
(3,487 male and 973 female) at October 31, 
1948. 

Claimants on the live unemployment 
register at October 31, are classified accord- 
ing to the number of days they have been 





™“See Lables H-l=to H-1: 
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continuously on the register since the last 
initial or renewal claim was filed in each 
case. For purposes of establishing the 
number of days on the register, only days 
of proven unemployment are counted. 


During October, 1949, of 71,459 claims 
handled at adjudicating centres 56,827 
claims were allowed, 14,240 were disallowed 
and 392 special requests were not granted. 
In addition, 802 claims were referred to 
Courts of Referees and the Umpire. Chief 
reasons for non-entitlement to benefit in 
order of number of cases were: “insufficient 
contributions while in insurable employ- 
ment” 5,685 cases, “voluntarily leaving 
employment without just cause” 4,035 cases, 
and “refusal of offer of work and neglect 
of opportunity to work” 918 cases. 

The number of persons receiving benefit, 
number of benefit days paid and amount of 
benefit paid by province for the week of 
October 15 to 21, inclusive, are presented in 
Table E-6. A total of 41,811 persons com- 
menced receipt of benefit during October, 
1949 as compared to 34,414 in September 
and 21,331 in October, 1948. In October,1949, 
benefit payments amounted to $3,845,541 for 
1,675,017 compensated unemployed days as 
against $3,671,773 for 1,611,461 days in 
September and $1,763,559 for 878,480 days 
during October last year. 

During the week of October 15 to 21, 1949, 
71,838 persons received benefit for 400,350 
days in respect of which $921,686 were paid, 
as compared to 65,443 persons receiving 


benefit for 372,196 days in the amount of 
$848,957 during the week of September 10 
to 16. The average duration of benefit for 
persons receiving benefit during the week of 
October 15 to 21, was 5-6 days as compared 
to 5-7 days for the week of September 10 
to 16. The average amount of benefit per 
day for the former period was $2.30 as 
compared to $2.28 for the latter. During 
the two weekly periods mentioned the 
average amount of benefit paid was $12.83 
and $12.97, respectively. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from locak offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending October 31, 1949, showed 
3,094,352 employees were issued with insur- 
ance books and had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1949, an 
increase of 73,757 since September 30, 1949. 

As at October 31, 1949, 223,457 employers 
were registered representing an increase of 
271 since September 30, 1949. 





WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER 1948" 


There were 48,100 mill or factory workers and 3,000 office 
workers reported employed in the 628 establishments whose 
returns are analysed in this article. Fifty-seven per cent of the 
workers were affected by collective agreements. The five-day 
week was reported in less than one-third of the establishments 
but they included one-half the workers. Time and one-half 
was the most common overtime rate. Forty-five per cent of the 
workers were in 187 establishments which gave a vacation of 
two weeks, mainly after five years. Ninety-seven per cent of the 
workers were in establishments observing statutory holidays and 


24 per cent received pay for some or all of those observed. 


In making this analysis, the industry was 
divided into four parts, namely Sawmill 
Products; the Planing Mill, Sash and Door 
Industry; Wooden Furniture; and Baskets 
and Wooden Boxes. Each section will be 
dealt with separately. 

Index numbers of wage rates for the 
industries shown on p. 92 are based on com- 
parable rates in 1939 and indicate that in 
all but the Planing Mill, Sash and Door 
Industry, average rates had more than 
doubled by 1948. 


The Sawmill Products Industry 


Returns from 228 sawmills throughout 
Canada employing 24,000 mill and 1,000 
office workers were used in analysing this 
industry (Table 1). Thirty per cent of the 
workers were in 164 mills employing less 
than 100 workers, 22 per cent were in 38 
mills employing between 100 and 200, 
another 22 per cent were in 18 mills with 
200 to 400 workers and the remaining eight 
mills, employing more than 400, averaged 
757 workers each. 


Collective Agreements—Collective agree- 
ments in writing were reported by 105 mills 
employing 16,900 workers. The great 
majority of workers were under agreement 
with the International Woodworkers of 


* Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the general annual survey of wage 
rates and hours of labour for 1948 made by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
certain conditions of work as well as to give, by 
occupation, their straight-time earnings of employees 
on piece work during the last pay period preceding 
October 1, 1948. Information on wage rates for 
1948 in Logging and Construction was published in 
the April Labour Gazette and for Civic Employees 
in the May issue. Information comparable with 
this article dealing with other industries for 1948 
has been published monthly since the June 1949 
issue of the Labour Gazette. 

For information on wage rates in the industry, 
see Report No. 31 ‘“‘Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada, 1948’’, issued by the Department 
as a supplement to the November Labour Gazette. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on working 
conditions see Provincial Labour Standards Con- 
cerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen's 
Compensation, an annual publication of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 
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America (CIO-CCL) and the remainder 
reported agreements with other interna- 
tional or with national unions. 

Standard Weekly Hours of Work, Table 2. 
—Weekly hours of work ranged from 40 
to 60. Seventy-one per cent of the workers 
were in 142 mills operating on a 40, 44 or 
48-hour week and the remainder worked 
longer than 48 hours. 

The five-day week was reported by 74 
mills employing more than half the total 
number of workers. They were all located 
in Ontario and British Columbia with hours 
reported for Ontario either 48 or 50 and 
for British Columbia, 40 or 44 with 52 per 
cent of all workers on a five-day 40-hour 
week. 

Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 3—All but 
two of the mills which paid an overtime 
rate providing premium pay reported a rate 
of time and one-half for overtime, either 
after daily or weekly hours had been 
worked. The two exceptions reported 
either time and one-half after a specified 
number of hours of work per month or a 
premium of ten cents per hour after weekly 
hours had been worked. 

For work on Sunday and statutory holi- 





Lumber and 


Year its Products* 
BOBO Waa oe. hy lear eres nee 100.0 
tee PR ee My ee ae Ee ae 104.4 
1941 ee SA k se Pe ee fh ger 
LOS nscale ae ees P5130 
14ST Be tS Gah a. Sa oe: 142.9 
LOAAG eS, AN ae eee Re AA 148.2 
LO ara oe. 22d Sedat ae aes oe 156.1 
COAG OP ct ees ee ae 173.0 
LOGE. ae eee oe eee 200; 2 
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days, time and one-half was the most 

Planing Mills Wooden 

Sawmills Sash and Door Furniture 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
105.0 105.0_ 101.7 
Li5EO 120.0 125.0 
130.7 Sil 139.0 
143.8 134.9 147.6 
148.7 139.4 154.8 
Prien 147.2 159.5 
184.8 16152 WA hewé 
BID ea 180.2 192.6 
236.5 195.9 218.8 


* Does not include the Basket and Wooden Box industry. 








TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE SAWMILL PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, 1948 
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TABLE 2._STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS FOR MILL WORKERS IN THE SAWMILL 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 
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TABLE 3.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR MILL WORKERS IN THE SAWMILL 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 


Nore.—One mill (17 workers) paid a premium rate of ten cents per hour after weekly hours had been worked. 
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(1) Includes one mill (53 workers) giving an additional week after eighteen months of Service-ith 
(2) Includes one mill (71 workers) giving two weeks and another (41 workers), three weeks vacation 


after twenty-five years’ service. 
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common rate. However, some 2,400 workers 
received double time and in one case double 
time and one-half was reported. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 4—Of the 228 
mills covered in this survey, 165 employing 
89 per cent of the workers, reported giving 
a vacation with pay of at least one week 
after a year or less of service. Fifty-seven 
per cent of the workers were in 77 mills 
reporting a maximum vacation of two 
weeks after one to five years of service, 
mainly after five years. Two mills gave 
three weeks, after 18 months in one case 
and after 25 years in the other. 


Statutory Holidays, Table 5—WHighteen 
mills reported observing no holidays and of 
the 210 mills which reported observing some 
statutory holidays, 190 employing 84 per 


cent of the workers, did not pay for any 
of the holidays observed. Payment was 
made for one holiday in seven mills, two to 
four holidays in eight mills and the other 
five mills paid for five to eight holidays. 


Shift work, Table 6—Some 3,400 workers 
were reported on shift work in this industry 
during the survey period with 83 per cent 
of these receiving a wage differential of four, 
five, six or 14 cents per hour, most of the 
workers receiving six cents. 


Sick Leave with Pay—Sick leave with 
pay was negligible in this industry with 
only 17 mills reporting a sick leave policy. 
Thirteen of these mills employing 2,141 
workers had a group insurance or sick 
benefit plan and the remainder reported 
varying provisions covering paid sick leave. 


TABLE 5.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE SAWMILL 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 


Nore.—Eighteen mills (1,145 workers) gave no information on holidays. 
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TABLE 6.—SHIFT WORK IN THE SAWMILL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY BY NUMBER OF 
MILL WORKERS, 1948 
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The Planing Mill, Sash 


and Door Industry 


In analysing this industry, returns from 
203 mills employing 9,800 mill workers and 
1,300 office workers during the survey period 


were used (Table 7). 


Of the 203 mills, 189 employed less than 
50 workers each, averaging 27 workers per 
mill, and only two mills employed more 


than 200 workers. 


Collective Agreements—Of the 203 mills, 


59 reported having collective agreements in 
writing covering 39 per cent of the workers. 


Twenty-two per cent of the workers under 
agreement were in 35 mills reporting agree- 
ments with either the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of Aemrica (AFL- 
TLC) or the International Woodworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL). Two mills reported 
employees’ associations and the remainder 
reported agreements with either a national 
or international union. 


Standard Weekly Hours of Work, Table 8. 
—Weekly hours ranged between 40 and 60 
with the largest groups of workers including 
22 per cent of the total’ number in mills 
reporting a 44-hour week and another 21 
per cent in 36 mills reporting a 48-hour 
week. 


TABLE 7.—DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE PLANING MILL, 
SASH AND DOOR INDUSTRY, 1948 


aaa 1... 
































—— Canada Nova New Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba] Saskat- | Alberta | British 
Scotia | Brunswick chewan Columbia 

Number of Mills.... 203 174 12 41 ti 10 7 16 23 

Employees 
In Mill 

MTEL ont ELS 9,677 570 834 2,138 3, 743 495 152 664 1,081 

Female..... 140 10 2 11 63 3 2 37 12 

otal ids... 9,817 580 836 2,149 3, 806 498 154 701 1,093 

ni Once, ss... 1,278 96 90 234 593 48 21 56 140 

Wovale ease: 11,095 609 926 2,383 4,399 546 175 757 1, 233 








() Includes two mills (55 mill and 12 office workers) located in Prince Edward Island 


TABLE 8.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK IN THE PLANING MILL, SASH 
AND DOOR INDUSTRY, 1948 
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The Five-Day week 


The five-day week was in effect in another 35 mills (1,929 workers). There were 17 British Columbia mills 


on a 40-hour week and the remaining mills operating five days per week were all located in Ontario. 
(519 workers) reported a 45-hour week, three worked 47 or 473 hours (157 workers) and seven (403 


a 48-hour work week. 


50845—7 


Hight mills 
iworkers) were_on 
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The five-day week was reported by only 
35 mills of which 19 were on a 40-hour week. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 9—Time 
and one-half was the most common over- 
time rate providing premium pay which was 
reported. Sixty-four per cent of the workers 
received this rate after daily or weekly 
hours had been worked; for Sunday and 
Holiday work, more than one-third of the 
workers were eligible for this rate. 

Double time was paid for Sunday work 
by 33 mills employing 20 per cent of the 
workers. For work on statutory holidays 
this same rate was paid in 38 mills employ- 
ing 23 per cent of the workers; in two 
cases a rate of double time and one-half 
was reported. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 10—Of the 183 
mills reporting information on vacations 
with pay, 160 employing 87 per cent of the 
workers reported an initial vacation of one 


week and another eight mills gave two 
weeks, in every case after one year of 
service. 


One week was the longest vacation given 
by 128 mills, employing 6,300 workers. A 
vacation of two weeks was reported by 56 
mills (2,900 workers) requiring from one to 


20 years of service; 85 per cent of these 
workers were in mills requiring five years 
or less. 


Statutory Holidays, Table 11—Of the 
201 mills which reported observing some 
statutory holidays, 80 employing more than 
one-third of the workers paid for one to 
12 of those observed. Twenty-one of the 
mills, employing 32 per cent of the workers 
in those mills paying for some holidays, 
reported payment for two of those observed 
and another 40 per cent were in 37 mills 
which paid for six to eight. 


Sick Leave with Pay—Only 43 mills 
employing some 2,400 mill workers reported 
sick leave with pay. Twenty-five mills 
employing 1,600 workers reported a Group 
Insurance or Sick Benefit Plan. The 
remainder had various provisions, covering 
length of service, number of days allowed 


“per year or in special cases only. 


The Wooden Furniture Industry 


In analysing this industry returns from 
147 factories employing 10,600 factory 
workers and an office staff of 1,000 were 
used (Table 12). One-half the workers were 


TABLE 9._OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR MILL WORKERS IN THE PLANING MILL, 
SASH AND DOOR INDUSTRY, 1948 



































After Daily Hours Only After 
Weekly Hours Sunday Holidays 
Overtime Rates by Region Monday to Saturday 
Friday 
¢ Mills |Workers Mills Workers} Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers |Mills |Workers 

Total Mills and Mill Workers........... 151 6, 806 151 6, 806 52 3,011 203} 9,817 203 9,817 
Time and One-Quarter 

@anadaa(OntarioOnilivs koe uence erecta lacs cians | crete a eee | tere ees | oeaes even cere 2 EUR ater ae dle obras < 2 46 
Time and One-T hird 

Canada (New Brunswick Only)......... 1 72 1 Coed neice | eta oe it 72 1 72 
Time and One-Half (2) 

Canadas Ieee © ob eee ee a eee 55 3,398 54 3,378 50 2,965 46 oRoUZ 51 3,368 
INOVaISCObla se Aone eee w 97 2 97 1 AG val eres bet coke on de oi] pre RR 
iNew: brunswickes eee 4 390 4 390 2 213 5 305 3 220 
Quebec ni tUs ha Beem heyy 13 847 13 847 16 853 6 300 10 571 
Ontario esr eer eee eee 10 798 10 798 15 1,085 17 1,481 16 1,299 
Marnitobaacaertictans «cake aeekin a 3 99 3 99 2 215 1 200 Be 244 
pasa bChe wa nee =n eee 4 99 3 COL cabecsthel | occas Snecma US cere | eee ae 
Alberta 0 Why akon Meta t pe seers 6 Sie 6 372 6 190 5 275 7 314 
Britisha® oliim bigee ae aes 6s 696 13 696 8 361 12 684 13 720 

Double Time (2) 

Canada Feiacdioncroek Soe he ec | orl Soe 1 DOM ie ake. See ore: 33 1,969 40 2,268 
INOW EIS COULA cto tec busi atacas tenes ST (RE Tie he Peace el | acta | ct y eereeae| neritic | NR epat cB 2 100° Y 100 
IN Wi STUDS WICK: gee che ails chs, oe RERe tock Heel liev Stoel | oo SN INE anew ce te cere tency | pr caremeey cn 2 318 3 383 
Quebee ji:.../.0 aba si +56 metre dine al eae » otal oct emete | carck tp facie tae tens atl ree 4 11 690 14 829 
LOS ibi: 0a (ce amen mp eaten AT e Es rn ait Pagina fobrntor os cll Meee a Noein Seaceee 3 203 5 283 
Manito bain. So cSc 5 echareac PS lle eae hile RemueePen eas, cael Ree sits ed Ae ae 2 81 2 52 
Saskatchewan ...6. 5.50.5 ete eons | aa ieee 1 DUI ete jae | Bargin tac 3 79 4 99 
SATIS ORCA HIS oS eA ie So steel a erento meecnccs RENE Pics te |e ee 2 161 5 208 
British Columbia#.. «0c eae oe tiie eee eee ee la eeeo ee rete ean eae oe 8 337 7 314 

No Premium Pay (°) 
Ganga do. occ Pit chen ee eae O5F a 000 ODP mSHOOG. | oeitena| Neem 123 4,474 109 4,063 


(4) One mill (24 workers) on a five-day week paid double time after the first three hours, from Monday tO Friday 


and double time after eight hours on Saturday. 


(2) Includes two mills (45 workers) paying rans time and one half for work on holidays. 
(3) Includes mills paying straight time or having no overtime policy. 
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in 104 factories employing less than 100 
workers. The remaining 33 _ factories 
employing more than 100 and less than 400 
averaged 160 workers each. 


Collective Agreements—Of the 147 fac- 
tories, 61 reported having collective agree- 
ments in writing affecting some 4,600 
workers. The majority of workers were 
reported under agreement with either the 
International Woodworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL), the Upholsterers’ International 
Union of North America (AFL-TLC), the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 


Joiners (AFL-TLC), or unions affliated 
with the Canadian Catholic Confederation 
of Labour. 


Standard Weekly Hours of Work, Table 
13—Weekly hours ranged from 40 to 50 
with 89 per cent of the workers in 116 mills 
operating either on a 40, 45, 49 or 50-hour 
week. 

The five-day week was in effect in 105 
of the 147 factories employing 75 per cent 
of the workers. Forty-four per cent of the 
total number of workers were on a five-day, 
45-hour week. 


TABLE 10.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR MILL WORKERS IN THE PLANING MILL, 
SASH AND DOOR INDUSTRY, 1948 


Norr.—Of the 203 mills covered in this survey 19 mills (613 workers) did not report any information 


on vacations with pav. 






































Initial Vacation Maximum Vacation 
Length of Service Required One Week Two Weeks One Week Two |Weeks 
Mills |Workers | Mills [Workers | Mills [Workers] Mills |Workers 
No Specified Service | 
(GE NORIO LE Thao RE od ee ee eras ie ae 4 PO OTIS | cee eek re 2 OLR ame ie ee een 
OMA O oe ee ee Ta et ee ee 3 OS oe ee 2 Gilde See ee 
TENN OYE5 07 ts Nee are eel he <a en Ma | 7 he RIES ee RS its) CeO TN! Wea GiD mame 
Siz Months (*) 
LOTTO NG CISA! Kaus 1) Sete aa EL i LS Os 11 OU Se a ae. ee 7 PB iE ake Mate Ae Waar hes 
We Deters eee oo eh D 1 SO al aes Hee Dal ae ae deere | 1 BoA EC iy De ogre igh 
DD EATUO MT Coe aS dA EL Te eu, eon 7 CT eee econ s Baker 6 ZOD 2 esha. |e Shane oe 
Soigilkarnmlivenwmbits < o.oo buna eee ceed 2: Li Wl Ree ee aol diac Netw eter ede Ieee A Pal eee ie, ed 
JAIN CLeVgee hegeee Rone ee See: eee ee 1 DAG) Bl ae en eal ees aN Ah AE | mn a ee | an eg 
One Year 
TONG GV 9= ood ee Se Re a Dee 160 8,539 8(2) i733 118 6, 040 14 360 
INO We COLIN Sate ee ee ee: 5 DPT 1 Di 5 221 | 21 
INieany LBtiautnen ale. 52 s60 6 bat an da Shue 8 Le s7 le meee ale et OR 8 OSieslre nn whe eee 
Mus DCG wre pete” 5 ta degeee | 1s ek 38 2,089 1 8 35 987 1 8 
CON GEETON tee ee eas eee ein eal: 67 Sa eens ete ae iy 2,240 2 68 
Mie mi GO aes ae tees ob os 8 2 ON dle che) | ae ao 4 (| eee ; 
IAT CLIe VAT St eat eee etn. Pee eee I ae yo tee oe OR 4 TERA Epa iy wee akon 6 133 
PAD Gite, eee Ce eee a eee ‘ 11D 601 ] iH el ene ort tan 3 85 
Prien Cols Dia ee oe ease Le 22 1,048 1 45, 14 604 1 45 
Two Years 
Fe eae nar ee Sine: ove 1 ON lh ee ead er 1 0) 15 693 
NGVE OCD RATS het s.r eck fs il O's ee geet eee Eo 1 OL Nee meee 
OPT EU Ee ate ech) Socsde akg ea EPR RU A We eth eee Nh eae ot allies Seta) ge 2 68 
SHES OVG Fo ne 1S Ait ae 38 Sa ee Oe) eee at ONE Be i hPa ie ee) eee ae Oe 1 24 
DSL SSS ee Se ee ne ee ee On oe ced SR OR abl a 12 601 
Three and Four Years 
ERTIES Ei oR Saat eine tea v end Revd yt sauce “les | Aaa Sa Rn cai (Ne Ia RA ich (Sg 'E 3 145 
(ON POTD the c. Rebate eee cee ai he cael cermin a: OU a Ba er aol eval pha a ee A a 2 124 
TES GRU T Ve COUST ge Le Nowe abn wee bean cpiatae or Sle gee ee One a ac a re aan: eee mR ei 1 i 
Five Years 
eet Ree eR I ror ds AIRS Lon ans 4s GMM cl orcciae cde ness aw | aels abode act ate 20th 1378 
EET C205 aroun anier eat Pare slat acon Ah tart ee RSETES, eu a atten ae aati i (ae oe ee ae 3 102 
Or Ae ere Serene Se re et, aM Pde A ee |. ch iach eS 8 796 
et AA eet eee eat eee cme ee ee ERS tee law alts lacy epee 2 52 
PAC Liet SOO ier ee Re men ee ect WL cue Ma mete tl Sec mte. tip ae le 7 423 
Ten and Twenty Years 
LOTS G Rs Reng ain ce Ue Wet 2 Fh ieee nS ng eR ena | Ce Sele ce a PS Ore See 4 288 
SELL we &) ium eaa tag CBee weet ecTe eina-ac a neta CRORE Enea ewe teen ate (ee erate (ae ene ee ean a 3 244 
EAUTCO Mee ort eee Te Oh ee Ps ae Ve ee ae AE to ee ee he) 1 44 
Total Mills and workers............ 176 9,031 8 iis 128 6,345 56 2,859 
































(1) Includes one mill (49 workers) with a single provision of one week after three months of service. 
(2) Includes three mills (54 workers) on seasonal work allowing 1/26 of total earnings. 
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Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 14——-Time the great majority of workers in factories 
and one-half was the only premium rate requiring five years. Two factories gave 
reported for the work week either after three weeks, after 25 years in one case, and 
daily or weekly hours had been worked after 30 years in the other. 


and the majority of workers received this Statutory Holidays, Table 16-—All the 
same rate for Sunday and eae work. factories in this industry reported observing 
Double time wee paid in 17 an 20 in- gome statutory holidays and 53 of these, 
stances respectively for Sunday and holiday employing some 4,000 workers, paid for 
work and in another three cases double time — sone or all eae holidays Sheen Pay- 
and one-half was reported “for work ‘On ~") anibeadimade foriour toes holidays in 
statutory holidays. 44 factories employing 51 per cent of the 


Vacations with Pay, Table 15—Only two workers receiving pay for some holidays. 


factories did not give any information on Sick Leave with Pay—Of the 33 factories 
vacations with pay and all those reporting reporting sick leave with pay, 28 employing 
gave at least one week after a year or less gome 2,800 workers had a group insurance 


of service. plan and the remainder reported varying 

One-third of the workers were in 38 provisions, such as, “employees own fund”, 
factories which reported a maximum vaca- “part pay after six months’; another 
tion of two weeks after a service require- reported allowing sick leave with no definite 


ment ranging from two to twenty years with policy. 


TABLE 11.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE PLANING 
MILL, SASH AND DOOR INDUSTRY, 1948 


Norr.—Of the 2U3 milis covered in this Survey two (150 workers) did not observe any holidays. 





























Number of Holidays observed by Mills Total 
pee Days 
1 3 11 14 
and | and and | and Mills |Workers 
2 4 By 8} 9 10 12 15 Affected 
Mills Paying For 
Alle Kolbe knead aac mone cm oo rntdirtee cot NPA Neen se 1 1 Ze 2 De. cael eee | lami ee 8 281 
JET OLAS Ae ee eos cian ie nee Se RIAs ves ote 11 Dee ke 1 21 AM AMalss 
3 Li eS 1 EE Cee a ee Toe REP es ohare ALN ec eal ears ices rere ie Be Al|0 Set oes toteetoy ce 1 6 
7 Ey SM Wer ec Pe ea ogee Pes | Me ah! 1 alk 1 1 he. 1 eee 6 266 
BN NP Pe eee tee ere er tcc biel ete ae 2. SoA eas Lae Pellconare eel aaa 3 386 
6 Mh eee eRe Meth hak Seared Peraes atl eee Gece x 2 US aya lhe ecb joe etce et 9 431 
fi ae leit ee eee Als ea tin ort ee alain all  MeKeS) a! iL oll Si 8s oR ey 14 582 
8 Ss a ke Na Re eee A oe eee I ome | ce ea eel eel (Ae ee Beg eae o> Mea 14 465 
9 to 12 Se Cee Bie cnet Sep. 5 2.8 lms nity! Caran tin Bai eo rena aus 1 1 Dies sate 4 114 
Total Mills Paying for 1-12 Holidays..... 3 1 4 7H PAN a0) 18 3 3 1 80 3, 696 
Total Mills not Paying for Holidays..... 3 5 4 Ti 22 29) 426) sat 3 5 121 ral 
Total Mills Observing Holidays......... 6 6 8| 14) 42] 49 44) 20 6 6 201 9, 667 






































(1) Includes one mill requiring an employment service of one year. 
(2) Includes one mill requiring five years’ service. 
(3) One mill observed 93 holidays. 


TABLE 12.—DISTRIBUTION OF FACTORIES AND EMPLOYEES IN THE WOODEN 
FURNITURE INDUSTRY, 1948 











Prairie British 




















eas Maritime : 
Canada Provinces Quebee | Ontario Provinces} Columbia 

INivweaioyene Cove TENS UOIAISe kag joa anoacse 147 5 35 86 8 ass 
Employees 
In Factory 

1 BW ee Ae Tle ae ears MAE 9,903 74 2e031 6,642 150 736 

Remaloac see ee. bho OSS <etecctee biok 97 417 16 174 

Gtalaeente peta ee 10, 607 74 2,398 7,059 166 910 

dn O fi cetetidt.) abet Aas 978 15 258 620 22 63 

Lotsa ae ecens Gee 115 50 89 2,656 7679 188 973 
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TABLE 13.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS FOR FACTORY WORKERS IN THE 
WOODEN FURNITURE INDUSTRY, 1948 













































































Canada Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie 3ritish 
Provinces Provinces Columbia 
Standard Weekly Hours — <= 
Fae- | Work- | Fac-| Work- | Fac-| Work- | Fac- | Work- | Fac-] Work- | Fac- | Work- 
tories ers tories| ers tories} ers tories} ers tories} ers tories} ers 
On a Five-Day Week 

AR ee tay ek CAL ae il LESOG He OReeey ee 3 217 12 TASTES TI ete, Ae ee 12 838 
Over 40 and under 44... 7 DARTS aes MANES SCPE 1 Ht 4 194 1 34 1 40 
LN oe 54 is Sane ER a 5 LG 7A en eee 1 49 3 LOBES. 8 Malboe ee 1 15 
GY. Set Te Ae 50 AJO50 5 eset seers acl 1 16 48 4,610 1 2A AAS oir Sie eect ce 

Over 45and under 48 ... 3 Da Sil ea cache | eek Y 132 1 LOTS Pe eesli tcc ltnas face 
1 a, Aan a D TATE | ei aie BPA Ih Se J 49 1 PR als Wickes sat a eae ts ke eA a eA 
A: ie I, eee 1 20 hae) see et 1 VAR Meret agi) A EE Ta lsc ala ls mal eet 
ORE eel et a 10 OSTA wee | econ 9 668 1 AOE Pee. <i| Metneeae Sas Ppa een beat 
hotalaeee., oe 105 UG QAE™ Nee Pl ates trae 19 TGT 70 5, 826 2 58 14 893 

On a Six-Day Week 
~ Gab Cea 10 210 1 Do lets Se ad oe 3 116 5 a2 1 My 
LIE SB ee sees ee 11 TRO SOS eee | Bs tee ely gr aes a,b 11 TFOSOM IE, reer ace oe ere ee ae 
Over 45 and under 48 ... 2 KC lta Fe Wee Neonat «Sl deel | Ue oh Oman 1 66 1 By Olea Werncreh cal eee 
LSS Cae ae a 2 TGA ee eee liger oem ee 1 52 1 PHP | MER S| eS eal | | SOLA eee 
LORE Wa: CERN, Oe 12 OO Tae. oe eee ots 12, UPR Nise ts MES. (ae ee Os et 
Un Ra eee meer 5 321 2 69 3 DASPRSIIC- ae, cab lhet Sept eae (RR nen Gl meee ceed hea ae comer caer 
Total 42 2,663 3 74 16 We, 2B 16 1233: 6 108 1 7 
Total 

A (i ON ee web Dl ie SO GMs. Ue ee eces 3 217 1, CS | Lee dag |e ee 12 838 
Over 40 and under 44 7 UGA RN ed (eee i 7 4 194 1 34 1 40 
Aare err ae ae see 15 BU 1 5 1 49 6 219 5 72 YD 32 
DP eiudoaentete 61 DROSOP WAR malls alee ce 1 16 59 5, 640 1 DEE cee call cg eecnemetan 
Over 45 and under 48 5 See ee Meee rae 2 132 2 167 1 SG. Neder ate 
Ce eee eee 4 On eae eee 2 101 2 GO eran te) tse eck ltcestat aed eee ee 
1 a ROE ee 13 OS OR eye eres ae 13 OG Reese eae oratet seve | cooker eteal havc teoutey | tuseh ley ener 
5{0)E AE eee ee 15 1,029 2 69 12 920 1 A) al ea etl ea eens ae ee anette 
MO wales erase 147 | 10,607 3 74 35 2,398 86 7,059 8 166 15 910 





























TABLE 14.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR FACTORY WORKERS IN THE WOODEN 
FURNITURE INDUSTRY, 1948 


After Daily Hours 

Only After 
Monday to Weekly Hours 
Saturday 





Sunday Holidays 
Overtime Rates by Region 





Factories | Workers | Factories | Workers |Factories }] Workers | Factories | Workers 

















Total Factories and Workers... (1) 94 7, 193 53 3,414 147 10, 607 147 10, 607 
Time and One-Half (2) 

(CHRTEYS ieee Oe no oats meee 67 6,414 53 3,414 76 7,603 92 8,315 
Maritime Provinces........ 1 FS ec e fo 1a BA gsc 2 | ax eg ENR ed aa eh ane erse| | ered oe cs Eo) Boater le 
Ouchec Ree ee een te 20 Lg (hay? 10 538 13 1,389 19 1,672 
Ontario... _—— 36 3, 883 40 2, 825 58 5, 687 66 6, 040 
Prairie Provinces...... 2 10) 4] | rise Aiae vice tical Dy Fe cent N| Ao Ae a Conlin oA ala eine ee aed esas SxS 
British Columbia.......... 8 745 3 51 5 527 ff 603 

Double Time 

(Claman. <5. ec a dice ® Gime, Gehl ey get ol iy, a Pere tea y Nee ea | 17 988 20 1,192 
VATU UTIMOHET OVA COS sae ert Cyn tee | Pie Ran A ge Shaler ee 1 5 1 
QTE Oe. Ue ia doers ARRON 5 hee cerl is tase ieee |e ee U1 | oS 10 557 13 684 
(OFS WRNG),, 2 es ch veh nacional So eat Se es esha Inns SRR eT | aera: ie eure ere 3 218 4 310 
BEAT CET O Vail COS cee tee | Peat etree Petia ey hee | ores er cc eet ew oe tno 1 bya (ah ie a a 
Sib s Me Ol Um cee eee ety hcl NE Mee ylciiy eruee nM ek is ioe ob a 2 203 2 193 

Double Time and One-Half 

(Cray COMPA aM antics Gis lles occ o.ser ble coe renee] Ree eee al [ek sete es el anc Bae ae ail ear aera 3 352 
No Premium Pay (*) 

@aneclalnet een eed oe See ee 26 LOOM ltere age Rs ees cee ace 54 2,016 32 748 











(1) Includes one factory (27 workers) reporting a flat rate providing a premium of five cents per hour. _ 

(2) One factory (29 workers) reported ‘double time for Saturday work and another (50 workers) gave its carpenters 
and painters double time for overtime during the week and on observed statutory holidays. 

(8) Includes factories paying regular rates or having no overtime policy. 
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The Basket and Wooden Box 
Industry, 1948 


In analysing the industry, returns from 50 
factories across Canada employing approxi- 
mately 3,700 factory workers and 200 office 
employees were used (Table 17). Of the 
50 factories, 38 employed less than 100 
workers, averaging 438 workers per factory 
and only two employed more than 200 
workers. 


Collective Agreements——Collective agree- 
ments in writing were reported by 21 
factories, covering 54 per cent of the 
workers. The most prominent unions were 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 


Joiners of America (AFL-TLC) and the 
International Woodworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL). There were three other unions 
affiliated with the Canadian Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour and another eight 


were under agreement with either an 
international union or an Employees’ 
Association. 


Standard Weekly Hours of Work, Table 
18—Weekly hours of work ranged between 
40 and 60 with 71 per cent-of the workers 
in 36 factories reporting either a 44, 45, 48 
or 50-hour week. Twenty per cent of the 
workers were in the ten factories which 
reported working longer than 50 hours per 
week. 


TABLE 15.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR FACTORY WORKERS IN THE WOODEN 
FURNITURE INDUSTRY, 1948 


Norse.—Four factories employing 123 workers gave no information on vacations. 





Length of Service Required 


Initial Vacation 


One Week 


Maximum Vacation 


One Week Two Weeks 


Factories| Workers | Factories] Workers | Factories} Workers 


No Specified Service 


CORTE eae ie ee ee eerie ier cof fo fe: 8 
CMe etie stateroom ect ete aie ae 2 
Ontario.... id 5 
Prairie Provinces...... il 

Three and Siz Months 

Canes Gee as ets ee 14 
QuCD EGR soir ace cot ee 4 
Ontariors <a eee Core 10 

One Yea 

GayaGaren pce tee Re cere Na oe OA 121 
Maritime Provinces en. o ones 1 
QCUG DEG si ates cece hvu te een 28 
Ontariosee ttt ee Le Ones. 71 
IPTAitieURroOvincess.ne. see enn if 
BerhishaG@olumbiawsieee anes 14 

Two and Three Years 

@anad as Jb si LE 2 | CN ene, | AAR | eee | ee 
Ontario. +... een eee ee Se 
Iehbilss IRARONbMCeS\; Joa been ancoedcleoonooonbulls- 


British: Columbia ae ee ee eee eae ae 


Five Years 


Eight and Eleven Years 


Ganada.(Ontario-OMy):.is.ch es aeate oe nee ene 


Fifteen and Twenty Years 


Total Factories and Workers.... 143 


484 8 rh OR Oe Bete Secale 

82 9 5 [Shey Cee eer 

375 5 Pore Rene PATS) ws 

27 1 ri ee le eae 
1,161 6 B00 hee a ee eee 
180 3 Pat Me cis ake 
981 3 yy Peete po 
8,839 s7| 5,841 2 132 
33 PU Maetiee es Pacer 
2,066 By el r—Sol sata et ere ae ee 
5,703 44} 3.095 9 132 
139 5 Fant ee c. | ee 
898 10 G00Liacte hak. Wie aa 
Per | hee oe ee ee (1)10 373 
iG ME ea i Poca 7 295 
fa eken, Rael. Fane 9 60 
fe eck a 4 pti ae 1 18 
ei Gal le bel a ee @)25 | 2,699 
Sai cret ee ON ibe Pe So 2 147 
Figen ~ Ap Retort cigs Maan aah 21| 2,300 
pail Geb ete ae 9 259 
Sete | pea ean Ik ate 2 373 
He grated Sale rae Cen todas Mule 2 3 253 
i pe eae) RANE (al Bilas 9 225 
omnes | ance SRW Td sui 1 28 
10, 484 101 6, 654 42| 3,830 


(1) One factory (75 workers) gave an additional week after thirty years’ service. 
(2) One factory (113 workers) gave an additional week after twenty-five years’ service. 
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The five-day week, with hours varying 
between 40 and 50, was in effect in only 
13 of the factories which employed 29 per 
cent of the workers. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 19—More 
than half the factories reported paying a 
premium rate of time and one-half after 
either daily or weekly hours had been 
worked. Thirty-nine per cent of the 
workers received the same rate for Sunday 
work and 29 per cent received double time. 
For work on observed Statutory holidays 
nearly one-third of the factories, employing 
40 per cent of the workers, reported paying 
a rate of time and one-half; double time 
was reported in 12 instances accounting for 
16 per cent of the workers. The factories 
in Saskatchewan reported a rate of double 
time and one-half. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 20—All but 
four factories had some provision for paid 
vacations, reporting a vacation of at least 


one week after six months or a year of 
service. 

Sixteen factories, employing more than 
one-third of the workers, reported a 
maximum vacation of two weeks with a 
service requirement of from one to ten 
years; one of these gave three weeks after 


18 months of service. 


Statutory Holidays—In this industry all 
the factories reported observing from two 
to 11 holidays, although only nine, employ- 
ing one-quarter of the workers, paid for 
some or all of the holidays observed. 


Sick Leave with Pay—Of the 50 factories 
used, only seven wtih 585 workers reported 
giving sick leave. Four factories employ- 
ing 77 per cent of these workers reported 
group insurance plans, one reported giving 
one-half day per month, another stated paid 
sick leave was at the discretion of the 
management and the remaining establish- 
ment did not give any details of its plan. 


TABLE 16.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR FACTORY WORKERS IN THE WOODEN 
FURNITURE INDUSTRY, 1948 


Number of factories paying for: 


ABET olichayiemre Cements lee tae cern Eten hiram el ee 


2 Hol idays Anos HOES O Ue ODEN EIOR Ci eee re EOE 


Olas sce eo leile).e)¢) elem okt, bb 6) isch 'elsls 5) awe) «el eS 6) vies: alee 


© COND Ore 
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Total factories paying for one or more holidays......... 
Total factories not paying for holidays................ 


Number of Holidays Observed by 

















actories Total 
Days 

11 Factories | Workers 
tod] oulee (at as 6. | do. |4008 flected 
ee Pes eee 3 Da be ened Pee Hae 5 255 
1}. a a} Y y 1 1 12 579 
1 1 1 4 Diaries leet art: 8 419 
Ecker: 1 2 4 Hl pas [chee 8 700 
B Lites 1 LPR enes | see | oarertents 3 157 
Bl | de eee? 1 3 3 1M Meta Se 8 1,191 
eye linedeece lactase 1 |) ease te Peat ae 2 336 
Pee ed es Pe A ane A epee emg lle eee 4 296 
PTE Td [egal ae Pee ee Siena eee 3 54 
2 1 4 O22 ete, 2 1 53 3, 987 
1 iO eo eo tienlS 7 8 94 6,620 
3 3 9)" 25) 59) 30 9 9 147 10, 607 


Total factories observing holidays.................... 


TABLE 17.—DISTRIBUTION OF FACTORIES AND EMPLOYEES IN THE BASKET AND 
WOODEN BOX INDUSTRY, 1948 


























Maritime : Vers Saskat- British 

Canada Provinces Quebec | Ontario |Manitoba oh can Alberta Clainbin 

Number of Factories........... 50 5 11 19 3 2 4 6 

Employees: 
In Factory 

Male ae cccca a bee at ian 3, 203 191 1,147 1, 067 176 123 179 320 
omale 2A aFiee. cess on. Vie eee as 141 2 3 29 
FPOtsa] shy, ee). <tices eek. 3, 682 191 1, 288 1,359 179 128 188 349 
dBW O N80 cl gy tact |e, 238 91 11 11 13 10 

SL Ota Awe tes hook ataace 3, 920 197 1,379 1,455 190 139 201 356 
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TABLE 18.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK IN THE BASKET 
AND WOODEN BOX INDUSTRY, 1948 


Norn.—Thirteen factories (1,080 workers) operated on a five-day week with hours ranging from 40 to 50 





Maritime 










































































Canada Proavintes Quebec Ontario 
Weekly Hours es = = = — 
“ac- f 13.¢- . *ac- : Tac- : 
Saris Workers tariag Workers aries Workers tance Workers 
A) chet eto hoe ee eects: Chee 1 14005. ere AE A re ee Pe oe ee ee 
[LR anh ei, eet ts, Bee eer a) Ge Meee nde 3 lt 9 Bo Oe ean Se eee cee MN Seal ee oer ew. 2 43 
ts Eee ae Nt” Ree Bad Fo coe Feed eet 5 SPA Weta in ce LEN ie ch aa i a a a 2 289 
Ow;erset anc unc erA Se eee ane eee 2 102/552 Seer, Acer ere one | Meee 1 72 
LL nian 28 A ee ss See rene ee eee Ss eee 12 GOS. jl eas. ther. all eee eres irons: Grob axes ee 9 514 
AO els oe Ae ice” Apo ein ch eet ACI eM Se 1 CEA lero seca oars eee | ioe eae | ee en ae 1 77 
510 ar aren (GRE Me rk C8 Oe oe ha SNS Pty 10 1, 108 1 60 6 791 3 257 
Overso0'andaunder poe eee oe een eee ee 4 165 2 39 i 19 1 107 
15S ena ae Ree ee OY he a ne oe 3 214 1 45 2 169 Nee | eee 
BO roe ene A are CS ee sr ey: 1 47 1 AG ee UW ee See ee Ae oer 
GOR ocr Srtenc ate ae ee I pn ne: eee 2 BUS aal eameayereeete nee eee 7 SOOM a4. ae Allee ses 
TRO tg ere See ee te Sat or Laearee 50 3,682 5 191 11 1, 288 19 1,359 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta ee 4 
Weekly Hours je - — a vine 
Mac- 5 ac- b ac : ac- , 
orice Workers peice Workers faniee Workers are Workers 
a i kee a ad a ee eee ae ae eal ar pA la Oe tee Sila a See 8 ull Se We ke | 140 
A Sin Peel SA ccceets Dap eys xen eed vera Be ee Ol Se | ees ee 2, 2S Ise ea etea | cyeere t I 209 
AD any een ose ny Mabon aL aera nik is Oe ee ree y 11: A i <I cn Sas 1 A4 Ai Re = AS Seer be 
Onvens4biencsund ers4 Seen ee ee 1 1 (eae ete | pa tel ren en cord PER tees Ds aes lt oon 
Loe tae Eee MO aie eh A ER Pt a eet eel Oe UO Cel eae oe 3 NI FBT Ie eee a eek ae oe 
KOT he ice Retin cha RO ere en oe eae eis cha Bel eaemene sp. (ete a Na: eee on oie ce | | 
OO rpthen eer on AB, cra aRe pets oN UaNo Ie Ce ROE ee ad ere ee asl et te Wel esc aati | (con UO | ace ees | eg ae vane en | 
Over HO an Gander 55 e oa ek sta re eee ee etcetera ths FER ey ate eee ERE ny ito on en 
EO Pare eM tect eRe E We win ki eee a OMIA ee RE Ts NS © othe Ne aap Me US Wintel SoA EH ak 0 a een eae a 
Dyce cponyoewa sen een estes Mantes RSS assess heat ea oe HTS Bel asa epee tro felch aegis AAR ha ta | a 
OMI tiernes fag nya AME Sarr Pee. 0 oh RUM E AL) deat RR SI oa ater UME Sy Procter eu lok a | | 
POCA che a: cate Lee ee hee 3 179 2 128 4 188 6 349 








TABLE 19.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR FACTORY WORKERS IN THE BASKET 
AND WOODEN BOX INDUSTRY, 1948 



































After Daily Hours Onlys After . 
Mondavite ne Weekly Hours Sunday Holidays 
Overtime Rates by Region Friday Oy, 
Fac- " Fac- z Fac- é Fac- : Fac- - 
force Workers taues Workers orice Workers rear Workers cores Workers 
Total Factories and Workers. 35 2, 564 35 2, 564 15 i aks: 50 3, 682 50 | 3,682 
Time and One-Quarter 

Canada (Ontariorony, peepee ec nmenel | erate et eae eae | ae 1 51 1 BL weap ere eee eee 
Time and One-Half 

Canada ices anes ono eens 16 1, 534 15 1,490 (4) 13 1,029 14 1, 428 16 1,490 
Maritime Provinces...... 2 79 2 CAEP erste Ree Rene race Fee eee fe A any (ays Pil (Res re 
Qucbeca nn ainak coe 4 772 4 He 4 173 3 364 6 479 
OntariQue c=). er Gane 3 220 3 220 4 592 5 715 4 662 
Manito Dank aaa eee 1 100 1 OOL Reet ee eS |e gti ital ars Wes eaeall eect. aee Gil cone Lae ee 
Saskatchewan...... 1 40 1 40 1 (otal Mae Paces CR eee ae ani Pea Be ls geek Pte. 
AC D GT bate t tee Eee eae: 2 115 1 71 1 SDiiladrane seated chapel at eats oll ee Rea aero 
British Columbia........ 3} 208 3 208 3 141 6 349 6 349 

Double Time 

(Gana das) ea aces: ean ete | eae eee if 44 1 38 12 1, 144 10 734 
MaritiniePromincesse ac ciiss eaee.c | Oe ceeeroel | eee enn ee | eee eee ns 1 19 1 19 
Quebec scihink Caer oes Bae ees o]s. Se RGA cote i bite | el i ee 3 647 2 309 
OME ATIOS ics aus 2h Senos hake Me ca Ce ee) meme 2 97 1 25 
Mam ito als 4.5. acct cestypeetsteal Ba SR eIGN icc bee aetna: IP a ou] Ea 1 100 1 100 
Saskatchewan.) tettpec:soic| seseltideve| sak cede eee Re ce et oe eee 2 128 2 128 
Al bertane tic 0 caeMen acne oe eel ee 1 44 1 38 3 153 3 153 
No Premium Pay 

Canadas ey nen Soe 19 1,030 19 1 O30 Nee seaey ie ace 23 1,059 24 1,428 


(1) Includes one factory (88 workers) paying double time after the first four hours of overtime. 


(2) Includes one factory (88 workers) paying doub 
(40 workers) paying this same rate for work on holiday: 
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De 


le time and one-half on Sundays and holidays and another 


TABLE 20.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR FACTORY WORKERS IN THE BASKET AND 
WOODEN BOX INDUSTRY, 1948 


Norr.—Of the 50 factories covered in this survey four (172 workers) did not report any information 


on vacations. 
























































Initial Maximum VACATION 
Vacation 
Length of Service Required Of one Week One Week Two Weeks 
Factories | Workers | Factories| Workers | Factories; Workers 
Sia Months 

(Cina IER. 5 ae ante he i ained Men mend ar er 3 URS eer IRs eet tae ca Kartel eee ee ne ay OR ee ae 
Maritime Provinces............. 1 LOM Ret nie, eet es hae wk vere Newer ce ere. aM Vier 
MIE BOUL eek 35, Lik eet he Ong oh te 1 Pv ole of Vice ee apy Re PARITY ION en gare ara eg eee 
Saskatchewan...... Ae Ae il oe ak Lee ae Wall oP ta at WM eM Ll ee |b pe 

One Year 

ADA rere eh ee le Ms Sih lide Bins (4)43 3 old 30 2.237 (2)4 173 
UM EE ENG TONS gah gil TkGe 1 nee RNa (ina nO ace aD Ea (ag AP ile |e 1 19 
Qube CAE Eee tite: or ATE eae 10 1262 8 866 1 26 
QONtAEO eee re Pee Peas ree oe 19 1,359 16 [Sh OFA see lees Oe 
NiO ie ee ee eee ns 3 179 y, (OG icra PUNs aio I IE ae 
Saskatchewan...... 1 A (ie Reber ee ig eM 2 128 
JANN G YEN ci Re RE Se ee eg ee 4 TS Oak ath, cok ean Pee De la a cakes at |e om, Moe oe 
Priest Gollum Dlaae yo oe a oe ae s 6 349 4 TOS eee eae ores ees eee tere 

Two and Three Years 

Lerma Re SSA Ne Bie DE ie eae een oe <.| e e  e e ore 6 276 
(OX ALAS TRUS ye Mee Skok ae, UG gee RET: ©) MRS se OR a ere | (Se a ee a 2 88 
ga LOTS FIVE Sc eh ta mag ale one ene st alia Stat La AiO | (An aE | a A esl a 4 188 

Five Years (3) 

1 SESNO BD RBs Ie ase ime, Re Nene pate BRT air EN Ean aa lien FN ORS Wee ene oo (a 6 824 
GOOG Ment a ie eee ree Tea ee Mess, Poche Sle ok Gow ree eile des ad Orecaneca y- 396 
SONNE RGOL A dolehed anh alate? Ho) eh 9. AOR iawn cr A) A | SV et deta | | 1 132 
A EE OWN HOY O82 Foyt tattebs wlio dr eeee 3 hand Se cic ariel Ne ps a ate OM aS een A oe ee | 1 100 
LBNCqRIST on (Grohina one h an So & b AES cecil Rene wee cc Ome: ait (cna ae ie an (meee 2 196 

ARCs SN iene ley ie AA) eS aD tock 46 3,510 30 Die Deel 16 Ih Bares 
(1) Includes one factory (40 workers) giving an initial vacation of two weeks. 
(2) One factory (88 workers) gave an additional week after 18 months’ service. 
(8) Includes one factory (838 workers) requiring ten years of service. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. For 
a brief summary of more recent information, see the opening pages of this issue. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 
DURING NOVEMBER, 1949 


Seasonal and other factors brought about an increase in unem- 


ployment during November. 


Employment was much lower in 


logging this year in most areas, but was at approximately the 
same level as last year in manufacturing. The Maritime region 


indicated several areas of considerable unemployment. 


Claims 


for unemployment insurance were increasing markedly. 


The arrival of winter weather in most 
parts of Canada during November meant 
that many workers became unemployed as 
their seasonal jobs terminated. Outdoor 
work in agriculture had drawn to a close in 
practically all areas. Construction activity 
had been curtailed and inland water trans- 
portation industries had released most of 
their workers. The number involved in 
these lay-offs was larger than in the past 
six or seven years when production in these 
industries was at its height. It indicated, 
in most cases, a return to the seasonal 
pattern of employment of the pre-war years. 
Probably about 200,000 workers will be 
released from the seasonal industries during 
the winter months. 


As well as seasonal disturbances, changing 
market conditions were beginning to affect 
employment levels. The main development 
here was the loss of export markets and the 
most decided effect on employment to date 
was in the logging industry. In the Mari- 
time and Quebec regions, particularly, sharp 
declines in woods employment were indi- 
cated and, as a result, unemployment in 
these regions was considerably higher than 
at this time last year. Loss of markets in 
some manufacturing industries, notably 
those producing aluminum and farm imple- 
ments, had also brought about employment 
declines. 


In addition to cut-backs in specific indus- 
tries, there was a general tendency for 
employers to lay off extra or inefficient 
workers in order to cut costs and thus 
improve their position in the increasingly 
competitive domestic market. Highly 
skilled help was still being hired but most 
of the workers being released were not able 
to meet these qualifications. By December 
8,.some 234,000 applicants were looking for 
work at employment offices and registra- 
tions were expected to increase until the 
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spring. Despite these increases, however, 
unemployment is still at a relatively lower 
level than in the United States at the 
present time. 

Most of these workers are protected 
during short periods of unemployment by 
unemployment insurance. Over two-thirds 
of all paid workers in Canada are insured. 
Those not insured are mostly in the service 
industries, where there is little unemploy- 
ment, or are salaried workers being paid 
more than $3,120 per annum. There are, 
however, some 225,000 to 250,000 paid 
workers in the primary industries who are 
not covered by unemployment insurance, 
although a number of these persons work 
in construction or other insured employ- 
ment in the summer and thus may be able 
to draw some benefits during the winter. 
At the middle of November, 54 per cent 
of the unplaced applicants were in receipt 
of unemployment insurance benefits, and 
this percentage may increase as the winter 
progresses. 


Industrial Analysis 


In agriculture the demand for workers 
was light during November as Fall work 
was finished on most farms. For the first 
time in several years, local help was 
reported as available for this type of work. 
The number of applicants was not large, 
but all vacancies were promptly filled. 


The usual seasonal movement of workers 
out of the industry was under way during 
November, but it was reported that larger 
numbers of farmers were staying at home 
this winter, as employment opportunities in 
other industries were fewer. In fact, one or 
two areas reported that experienced farm 
workers were going back into agriculture 
after spending some time in_ industrial 
employment. 


REGIONAL EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 
Average: 1939— 100 Seasonally Adjusted 
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The demand for farm workers on the 
Prairies was cut down by the reduction in 
the number of livestock on farms. Mild 
weather during most of the month per- 
mitted farmers to keep their livestock out- 
side. When feed hauling becomes necessary, 
an increase in the demand for farm workers 
was expected. Wages offered, reported as 
varying from $40 to $65 per month plus 
board, were not high enough to attract a 
surplus of workers to the industry. 

Logging activity in the east was in full 
swing in November with conditions gener- 
ally ideal for cutting. There had been 
considerable unemployment among loggers 
this year as requirements in most areas 
were well below the 1948-49 season. This 
was keenly felt by seasonal farm workers 
who count on woods work as a supple- 
mentary source of income. 

It is expected that most of the cutting 
will be completed by the end of December 
this year. Many areas reported that 75 
per cent of the cut had been finished early 
in December. Snow conditions indicated 
that hauling may start earlier this year, but 
the peak of these operations will not come 
until January. This will result in short 
lay-offs for some workers. 

In British Columbia, rain and storms 
during the latter part of November washed 
out roads, culverts and bridges, making 
trucking impossible. Only a few camps 
were closed, however, and the larger oper- 
ators were continuing with full crews. 


Employment in the manufacturing in- 
dustries remained at approximately the 
same level as in 1948, in spite of the effect 
of such adverse factors as a lower volume 
of export trade and a reduction in forward 
buying. Other factors, such as continued 
high consumer spending and capital invest- 
ment, have been operating as sustaining 
factors on employment and _ production. 
Manufacturing remains the largest employer 
of labour among the major Canadian indus- 
tries, with a paid-worker labour force of 
nearly 1,100,000. 

Employment opportunities offered by 
manufacturing plants have been fewer in 
total during 1949, however. New indus- 
trial building has slowed down; the labour 
force has been more stable; new produc- 
tion methods and machinery have in some 
eases reduced labour requirements and 
short-time and lay-offs have become more 
prevalent. Job-seekers, as a result, have 
‘tended to be taken on in other expanding 
industries, such as construction, transporta- 
tion and communications. 

Toward the end of the vear, an increas- 
ingly large number of workers in manufac- 
turing were registered as unplaced appli- 
cants at local employment offices, most of 
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whom are claiming unemployment insurance. 
Unskilled workers have been especially hard 
hit by this periodic unemployment. At 


‘November 3, 1949, there were 15,000 persons 


registered under unskilled manufacturing 
occupations, with another 30,000 in unspeci- 
fied unskilled occupations. There were con- 
siderable numbers of skilled workers regis- 
tered: 7,000 in metalworking occupations; 
4,000 in secondary textiles; 2,500 in primary 
textiles; 1,400 in leather and _ leather 
products; and about 1,000 in food products 
occupations. The duration of unemploy- 
ment for many of these was short but on 
the whole an increase in seasonal unem- 
ployment among manufacturing employees 
occurred this Fall. 


The Canadian construction industry 
completed its most successful year in history 
in 1949, during which it provided employ- 
ment for over 350,000 workers. The 
volume of business was well above that of 
1948, with contracts awarded for the first 
ten months totalling $900 million, as com- 
pared to $815 million during the same 
period in 1948. 

The industry was quite active early in 
the month but gradually slackened off as 
weather conditions became increasingly 
unfavourable. Highway, bridge and street 
construction projects closed down early 


- but inside work on housing and commercial 


and institutional building maintained 
employment. Large gangs were employed 
during the month on big projects such as 
railway track-laying and hydro construction. 


Lay-offs which took place as the various 
projects were completed affected general 
labourers first. Most skilled workers, such 
as first-class carpenters and bricklayers, were 
still working at the end of the month. 
Employment offices reported large increases 
in the number of unemployment insurance 
claims from construction workers and 
expected that many of these would be 
carried on throughout the whole winter. 


The labour market in trade establish- 
ments was slow during November with 
hirings in anticipation of Christmas sales 
being slightly below 1948 levels. The 
seasonal increase in sales was late in start- 
ing because of mild weather conditions but 
both mail order and store sales were 
reported as picking up rapidly in the last 
week of the month. 

The supply of workers was ample to meet 
demands arising out of the Christmas rush. 
More applicants, both male and female, 
were available for sales work and employers 
were interested chiefly in experienced help. 
Considerable demand was reported from 
department stores in larger cities such as 
Toronto, Montreal and Winnipeg. Younger 


men were being taken on in some cases, as 
trainees to be added to the permanent staffs. 
Most stores were reluctant to make esti- 
mates of their employment requirements for 
1950 but indicated that there might be 
reductions in some cases of permanent staffs 
as well as the usual lay-offs of seasonal 
help. 


Regional Analysis 


The decline of employment in the 
Maritime region during November was 
more than seasonal according to all indi- 
cations, and the employment level was 
probably lower than last year at the same 
period. 

Seasonal curtailment of activity in con- 
struction, agriculture and fishing had 
displaced thousands of workers, but the 
usual expansion in logging which absorbs 
many of them, had not occurred this year. 
The result had been a rapidly mounting 
labour surplus. However, although pulp 
and pitwood operations had been at a 
greatly reduced level so far, the long lumber 
industry was still hopeful of supplying a 
good proportion of the United Kingdom’s 
softwood requirements for 1950. Negotia- 
tions for the new contracts had not yet 
started, but some operators were planning 
to open camps shortly. Orders for hard- 
wood lumber had been placed by the 
United Kingdom both for delivery this year 
and in 1950. 

The coal mining industry was maintaining 
a high level of production and prospects 
were that steady employment would con- 
tinue throughout the winter. Employment 
in heavy manufacturing remained normal, 
but a slight decline was indicated in the 
next few months. 

In northern New Brunswick, further 
unemployment may be expected as the 
short logging season draws to a close. A 
poor season for the trade and service indus- 
tries was also indicated. In St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, the provincial government 
announced that 4,829 men were employed 
throughout the province on public work 
projects. An average of two or three 
months’ work for each man was indicated. 
In the Grand Falls area, the sharp reduc- 
tion in logging operations had created con- 
siderable unemployment both in this indus- 
try and amongst pulp and paper workers. 


Employment in the Quebec region has 
declined slightly from last year’s high level 
according to all indications. Chief cause 
of the decline has been the reduction of 
logging operations and the effect of foreign 
competition on manufacturing production. 


unemployment mounted as 
activity tapered off—only 


Seasonal 
construction 


advanced construction with inside work will 
continue for the next few months. The 
transportation industry released workers as 
the port of Montreal closed. By the end 
of the month, unplaced applicants at 
Kmployment Service offices amounted to 
67,300, about 29,000 more than at the same 
time in 1948. 

Labour turnover in woods operations, 
contrary to expectations, has been heavy 
because of the lower wages being paid in 
some areas. Although this development 
will mean employment for a great number 
of workers, the average wage earned will 
be less. Furthermore, most operators plan 
to complete cutting schedules before the 
end of December, which will displace several 
thousand additional workers. 

Activity in manufacturing industries 
decreased slightly during November. Pulp 
and paper production and clothing produc- 
tion were at a lower level than last month. 
The textile industry reported some loss of 
orders because of British competition. 


The most significant feature of the 
Ontario regional economy is the wide 
diversification of its industry. This diversi- 
fication had enabled the maintenance of a 
high level of employment in the face of 
adverse developments for several sectors of 
the economy. Thus in spite of the loss 
of certain export markets as a result of 
international exchange problems, and the 
shortages created by the United States steel 
strike, indications were that the level of 
employment has risen above the high level 
of last year. 

During the month, employment in heavy 
manufacturing industries increased as a 
result of greater production in the auto- 
mobile and agricultural implements indus- 
tries. The construction industry continued 
active throughout November and new 
projects were still being started; thus the 
level of winter employment should be rela- 
tively high. 

The wholesale and retail trade industry 
reported declines in sales and continued 
evidence of price consciousness, particularly 
in luxury and novelty goods. 


Employment in the Prairie region is 
subject to wide seasonal fluctuations since 
primary industries are so important to the 
economy. Stormy weather and heavy snow- 
falls during early November speeded up the 
usual decline in many seasonal activities 
at this time of the year. Employment was 
still at approximately the same level as last 
year, however, according to all indications. 

During the next few months as further 
declines occur in construction, transporta- 
tion and logging, the number of unplaced 
applicants registering at employment offices 
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will undoubtedly increase. Basically, how- 
ever, conditions in this region, especially in 
the western section, compared favourably 
with the other sections of the country. 

The level of employment in the logging 
industry, which normally supports a major 
segment of total winter employment for the 
region, has been well below last year’s. 
Furthermore, indications were in several 
areas that the cutting season would end 
before Christmas, instead of continuing well 
into the New Year, as usual. 

On the other hand, the coal mining 
industry was in full operation in most areas 
since this is its seasonally active period. 
Similarly, meat packing plants were working 
at capacity; cattle and hog shipments were 
in good volume and prices were high owing 
to the favourable market in the US. 


Employment conditions in the Pacific 
region during November followed the 
normal pattern until sudden stormy weather 
struck towards the end of the month. 
Heavy rains and flash floods hastened the 
usual seasonal decline in construction and 
disrupted logging employment. 

In the logging industry, employment con- 
ditions were stable in all areas except 
Prince George, until the heavy rains halted 
some operations. Damage to roads and 
bridges was widespread. The worst impact 
was felt in the areas surrounding Nanaimo 
and Duncan, where approximately 2,000 
workers were thrown out of work. With 
this disruption of activity and the nearness 
of the annual Christmas shut-down, the 
immediate outlook for the industry was 
clouded with uncertainty. Previous indica- 
tions were that employment would continue 
at a good level until at least the end of 
January. From then on, it was hoped that 
new United Kingdom commitments would 
result in further improvement. Under 
present conditions, however, it would not be 
possible to determine trends until the 
middle of January. 

Conditions in the sawmill industry were 
good and most mills were operating at 
capacity. Since devaluation, exports to the 
United States had increased considerably. 
Indications were that the level of opera- 
tions would remain stable until January or 
February when the United Kingdom con- 
tract now open for tender would probably 
be settled. If a good part of any United 
Kingdom order goes to British Columbia 
producers, a further increase in mill employ- 
ment can be expected. 


Employment Service Activities 


Some 50,000 persons were added to the 
number unplaced during November. This 
was an unusually large increase for the time 
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of year. Starting about the middle of 
October, two weeks earlier than in 1948, the 
influx of applicants into employment offices 
began to quicken, with each week showing 
a larger rise than the week before. An 
advance of 11,000 over the previous week 
was registered in the last week in November; 
by the first week in December, 14,000 were 
being added in one week. The latest figure 
shows 234,000 unplaced applicants at employ- 
ment offices at December 8. 


When assessing these unplaced applicants 
as an indicator of employment conditions, 
however, it must be realized that the appli- 
cants’ total includes a number of persons 
already employed who are seeking other 
work. On the other hand, there may be 
some unemployed who have not registered 
in National Employment Service offices and 
who, therefore, are not included. 


The pattern which registrations were 
following are to some extent evident in the 
statistical information available for October. 
At the end of that month, over one-third 
of the applicants on file were registered in 
unskilled occupations, and the majority of 
these were looking for general labouring 
jobs. Most of the winter increase in unem- 
ployment occurs among this category of 
workers; this year, however, there is likely 
to be a sharper than usual increase in the 
number of skilled and semi-skilled workers 
seeking jobs. Already the proportion in this 
latter group is larger than at the same time 
last year (31 per cent of all applicants as 
compared with 26 per cent in 1948). 


About one-half of all unplaced applicants 
were receiving unemployment insurance 
benefits at the middle of November. In 
addition, a number were putting in their 
nine days’ waiting period required by the 
Act before payment can begin. 

About 60 per cent of all applicants had 
signed the live unemployment register at 
the beginning of. the month. The propor- 
tion seeking benefits is expected to increase 
steadily during the winter months, probably 
exceeding the 80 per cent who signed the 
register during February of last winter. 
Twenty to 25 per cent of those claiming 
may be disqualified because they cannot 
meet the necessary requirements laid down 
by the Act. The chief reason for non- 
entitlement will be insufficient contributions, 
although some will be disqualified because 
of not being unemployed, leaving work 
without just cause and other reasons. Gen- 
erally, however, it would appear that rela- 
tively fewer workers are being disqualified 
this year from receiving benefits. About 79 
per cent of all claims adjudicated in October, 
1949, were allowed compared with 71 per 
cent in October, 1948. 


The outlook for job possibilities during 
the coming winter months is not bright. 
Already vacancies registered are at a lower 
point than in the trough of the winter 
slump last year. Of the openings on file, 
over one-quarter are in the service indus- 
tries. Hirings are currently being activated 


by the Christmas trade and, while workers 
are still at a premium in the stenographic 
occupations and in some skilled trades, jobs 
for unskilled or semi-skilled workers, which 
account for the majority of unplaced appli- 
cants, will probably not be available in any 
number until the spring opening of activity. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


IN CANADA, 1948 


Industrial employment and payrolls reached record levels in 
1948, according to the annual survey of the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics. 
workers employed. 


Employment in Canada in 1948, as 
reported by leading establishments in the 
eight major industrial divisions, showed a 
further upward movement. The index 
number for the year exceeded the all-time 
maximum of 1947 by 4-2 per cent, and the 
wartime peak recorded in 1943 by 6:4 per 
cent. An even greater advance occurred in 
the weekly salaries and wages index, which 
rose by 15-6 per cent. 

A detailed review of the situation in 1948 
in the nine leading industrial groups— 
manufacturing, logging, mining, transporta- 
tion, communications, construction and 
maintenance, services, trade, and finance— 
is presented in the Annual Survey of 
Employment and Payrolls in Canada, 1948, 
released recently by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The report also contains 
information relating to the distribution of 
employees, industrially and geographically, 
and by sex, and discusses the changes that 
have occurred in the employment of women. 


Employment 


The higher level of industrial activity 
reported in 1948 brought the index of 
employment for the year to an all-time 
high of 195-8 per cent of the 1926 average. 
The previous maximum was in 1947, when 
the annual average reached 187-9. 

At the beginning of 1948 the index 
number of employment was seven per cent 
higher than at January 1, 1947. As the year 
progressed the rate of increase diminished 
and by December 1, the index was only 
2-4 per cent above that indicated at the 
same date in the preceding year. 

Improvement recorded in 1948 was, as in 
1947, generally greater in the non-manu- 
facturing classes than in manufacturing, 
thus continuing a trend evident since the 


There was a falling-off in the proportion of women 


termination of hostilities. There were two 
exceptions, logging and transportation. In 
the former, employment declined by seven 
per cent, as a result partly of unfavour- 
able weather, and partly of export market 
conditions; apart from 1947, the average, 
however, was higher than in any earlier 
year. 

Rather higher levels of industrial 
activity were indicated in all provinces in 
1948 as compared with 1947. The increases 
in the index numbers of employment varied 
from 1:2 per cent in New Brunswick and 
2-1 per cent in Saskatchewan, to 6°4 per 
cent in Alberta, 8-4 per cent in Nova 
Scotia, and 11-3 per cent in Prince Edward 
Island. The gains in Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia amounted to 3-2 per 
cent, 4:6 per cent, and 4:6 per cent, 
respectively. 


Trends in Employment of Women 


Information available respecting sex dis- 
tribution is of comparatively short dura- 
tion, and relates to a period which has been 
affected by many unusual factors, it is 
explained, and it is not yet possible to 
determine the extent to which fluctuations 
in the employment of men and women 
result from seasonal or other causes. 

During 1948, there was an increase of 
nearly three per cent in reported employ- 
ment of women, while the reported number 
of men rose by 4:5 per cent. In large 
part, the disparities in the rates of gain 
resulted in variation in the level of employ- 
ment in the different industries included in 
the surveys: considerable expansion, for 
instance, took place during the year in 
construction, in which the personnel is 
largely male. In several of the industrial 
groups the ratios of women were somewhat 
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lower than during 1947. As compared with 
the war years, declines in the proportions 
of women were indicated in practically all 
cases. 


Month to month changes indicated for 
workers of both sexes in 1948 were on ten 
occasions in the same direction, although 
not necessarily of the same magnitude. At 
September 1 and again at December 1, the 
trends were at variance, the reported 
number of men declining and the number 
of women rising. Seasonable movements 
were largely responsible for these differ- 
ences. In spite of the moderate advances 
in the employment of women in the year 
under review, there was a slight falling-off 
in their proportion per 1,000 workers of 
both sexes on the payrolls of leading 
establishments. 


Payrolls 


The index number of weekly salaries and 
wages in the eight leading industries rose 
in 1948 by 15-6 per cent as compared with 
1947, previously the maximum in the 
record dating from June 1, 1941. The rise 
in the index in 1948 as compared with 
earlier years was due to the payment of 
higher wage and salary rates in most 
branches of industry, together with a 
rather greater volume of employment than 
in 1947. The losses in employment, working 
hours and earnings as a result of industrial 
disputes in the year under review were less 
than in immediately preceding years, the 
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improvement in this respect being particu- 
larly marked as compared with 1947 and 
1946. In the nine leading industries, in- 
cluding financial institutions, the general 
index of payrolls was 199-0, as compared 
with 172-5 in 1947, previously the maximum 
in the record. 


In the period for which monthly statistics 
of weekly payrolls are available, the dis- 
bursements of the larger firms in the eight 
leading industries have mounted by 99:6 
per cent; the accompanying increase in the 
index of employment in 1948 was 28:2 per 
cent. The following factors are cited as 
being mainly responsible for the materially 
larger advance in the index of aggregate 
payrolls: (1) the payment of higher wage- 
rates in very large numbers of industries 
and establishments, in addition to the 
general increases due to the mandatory 
payment of cost-of-living allowances during 
the war to the majority of workers; (2) the 
progressive up-grading of employees as they 
gained experience in their work; and (3) 


_ reductions in the proportions of women 


workers. 


Average Weekly Earnings 


Weekly earnings of salaried employees 
and wage-earners on the staffs of leading 
employers in the eight major industrial 
groups averaged $40.11 in 1948, before 
deductions for income tax, unemployment 
insurance contributions, etc., exceeding by 
11 per cent the 1947 figure of $36.15. 
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Highest averages were reported in steam 
railway operation ($54.61), pulp and paper 
mills ($54.24), and metallic ore mining 
($51.12). The average in automobile manu- 
facturing was also high. 

In the lower categories of earnings, com- 
puted from data furnished by the larger 
establishments, fell the hotel and restaurant, 
hosiery and knitting, laundry and dry- 
cleaning, leather footwear, and garment and 
personal furnishing divisions, in which per 
capita figures varied from $24.43 in the 
first-named to $29.86 in clothing factories. 
In these industries, the proportions of 
women workers are high, while the average 
hours worked are frequently below the 
general level. In the case of the hotels 
and restaurants group, board and lodging 


are often provided the workers; no allow- 
ance is made in the current data for the 
value of such perquisites. This is also the 
case in the logging industry, in which the 
collection of material on employment and 
payrolls is unusually difficult, largely due 
to the methods of payment used in many 
camps. 


Average Work Week 


Although the changes were not marked, 
there was a general trend in 1948 towards 
shorter hours in most industries. Reduction 
in the standard hours of work in some 
establishments was a factor, as was a 
diminution in the amount of overtime work 
in certain instances. These factors oper- 
ated to a greater extent in the comparison 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE EIGHT MAJOR INDUSTRIAL GROUPS: 
ANNUAL AVERAGES 


(1926 = 100) 
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1939 1943 1945 1946 1947 1948 

112-3 | 226-2 | 203-6 186-3 199:0 | 105-0 
To 180-4 | 247-3 | 268-5 | 309-1 287-6 
163-8 158-5 | 146-9 155-2 158-1 173-6 
84-4 104-5 117-6 141-9 164-3 177-0 
85-6 114-4 124-5 128-4 36-9 140-5 
113-0 129-8 109-1 129-6 | 152-9 168-6 
137-4 | 189-8 | 205-7 | 224-2 | 240-1 251-6 
136-6 | 155-1 174-8 191-2 | 207-1 | 221°4 
113-9 | 184-1 | 175-1) 173-2 | 187-9 | 195-8 











1 Establishments having 15 or more employees. 


PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN WORKERS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT IN THE NINE 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL GROUPS AS AT OCTOBER 1, 1942-1948 
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1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
27-9 28-3 26-0 24-1 22°9 22-6 
19-1 18-8 13-8 PZ 10-9 10-5 
40-4 40-2 37-6 30-1 34-4 34-4 
12-5 13-0 12-6 10-6 10-6 Lie 7 

2-4 1-9 1-9 1-8 1:8 £37 
3-1 373 2°8 2-4 2-1 2-2 
52°6 50:5 55°8 54-7 52°8 52°38 
8-0 8-5 8-2 6-8 6-5 6-1 
2-3 2-7 2-2 1-8 Pe 7 ina 
58-0 58 +2 57-6 54-4 53°6 51-5 

49-1 49-3 46-8 41-9 40-2 39-0 
25-3 26-1 24-2 22-2 21-0 20-9 
50-8 53°9 53°3 46-7 47-1 46-9 
26-2 eel 23°3 23-2 22:0 21-9 





1 Comprises iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical instruments 


and clay, glass and stone products. 


The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


industries with the exception of electric light and power. 
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with 1946 and 1945. Changes in the indus- 
trial distribution of the wage-earners 
reported in manufacturing also had an 
important effect in the comparison of the 
1948 figures with those reported on the 
final year of the war and the immediate 
post-war period. 

In some instances the averages were 
higher, largely due to the fact that, in 
general, the losses in working time in 1948 
resulting from labour-management disputes 
were decidedly lower than in either 1946 
or 1947. The higher average in building 
in 1948 was associated with continued 
improvement in the supply situation. In 


the pulp and paper and dairy products 
industries, the averages of 49-0 and 47-0 
respectively were considerably above the 
general averages. This was due in part 
to the fact that most establishments in 
these groups are situated in smaller centres, 
and that the staffs are largely male. 
Average hours, on the other hand, were 
relatively short in the garment and personal 
furnishings, fruit and vegetable preserving, 
and leather footwear plants, in which con- 
siderable numbers of women are employed. 
These are shown to be 36:6, 38:9 and 38-9 
respectively. 


PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT IN 


THE NINE MAJOR INDUSTRIAL GROUPS: 


ANNUAL AVERAGES 


(June 1, 1941=100) 
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1942 1945 1946 1947 1948 
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17.37 19.87 21.06 23.48 25.87 
24.07 26.85 28.45 31.29 34.38 
28-56 31-99 32-38 36-15 40-11 
30.20 33.51 34.85 37.09 38 .80 
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ANNUAL AVERAGES OF HOURS WORKED PER WEEK IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 
1946-48 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING® 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index receded 0:5 points to 161-7 
between October 1 and November 1, 1949. 
This marked the third successive monthly 
decline and lowered the index 1:1 below the 
August peak of 162-8. Easier food quota- 
tions again were primarily responsible for 
the decrease, although the clothing index 
moved down fractionally. 

The food index dropped 1:7 points to 
203-3 during October, due mainly to sea- 
sonal weakness for meats coupled with 
lower prices for eggs and fresh and canned 
vegetables. These outweighed increases for 
oranges, lemons and coffee. Clothing, the 
only other group to register a decline, 
receded from 184-1 to 183-7 due mainly to 
decreases for men’s overcoats and suits and 
women’s topcoats. Higher quotations for 
coal and coke imported from the United 
States were reflected in a further advance 
in the fuel and light index from 134-1 to 
135-1. Home furnishings and_= services 
moved up 0-2 to 167.4 when higher prices 
for certain furniture items overbalanced 
decreases for dishes and glassware. The 
group indexes for miscellaneous items at 
130-2 and rentals at 123-9 remained 
unchanged. 

From August, 1939 to November, 1949, 
the increase in the cost-of-living index was 
60-4 per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for six of the 
eight regional centres moved lower during 
October, while two were higher. As 
in previous months, food changes were 
primarily responsible although clothing 
prices were easier at most cities. Home 
furnishings and services registered little 
change while : miscellaneous items were 
steady; where United States coal prices 
were used the fuel and light index was 
firmer, while at other centres the index 
declined because of lower domestic fuel 
costs. Rents, which are based on quarterly 
surveys, remained unchanged. 


Composite city index changes between 
October 1 and November 1 were as follows: 
Saint John —1-1 to 157-9; Montreal 
—1-1 to 164-3; Halifax —0:8 to 154-2; 
Toronto —0:7 to 157-2; Winnipeg —0°5 to 
155-7; Vancouver —0°-5 to 162-3; Saskatoon 
+0:4 to 162-8 and Edmonton -+0:3 to 
tora. 


Wholesale Prices, October, 1949 


The general level of wholesale prices rose 
1-7 points to 157-1 between September 
and October, 1949. When compared with 
October, 1948, a drop of 2:2 has occurred. 
Of the eight major groups, six were higher 
led by a gain of 6:4 points to 188-1 for 
wood, wood products and paper. Non- 
metallic minerals rose 4:9 to 138-9, while 
non-ferrous metals rose 2-9 to 141-2; iron 
products 1-7 to 173-5; chemical products 
0-9 to 122-0, and vegetable products 0-7 to 


142-6. Animal products dropped 2°3 to 
164-5, while fibres, textiles and _ textile 
products remained unchanged at 158-9. 


Principal increases among individual com- 
modities were as follows: steel scrap 25-0 
per cent, corn meal 17-8 per cent, green 
coffee 15-1 per cent, fluid milk, Halifax 
14-7 per cent, calf leather 12-9 per cent, 
western rye 10-9 per cent, sulphur 10-5 per 
cent, dyeing materials 10-1 per cent, red 
cedar shingles 10-0 per cent, newsprint 9-0 
per cent. Among commodity decreases were 
quinine sulphate 23-8 per cent, molasses 
19-6 per cent, ham, Montreal 17-5 per cent, 
canned corn 12-5 per cent, worsted cloth 
10-3 per cent, zinc, sheet 9:3 per cent, 
cotton seed oil 8:7 per cent, canned peas 
8-3 per cent, spruce lath 7-1 per cent. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at wholesale eased 0:7 to 145-0 
between September and October. The 
decline was due entirely to weakness in 
animal product prices. An index for this 
series dropped 2-0 to 181-7. Field products 
were unchanged at 123-0. 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS® 


Canada, November, 1949 


The number of disputes between workers 
and employers which resulted in work 
stoppages was little changed from the pre- 
vious month. The number of workers 
involved was substantially lower but the 
time loss increased sharply, being almost 
double that for October, 1949. Three strikes 
which accounted for 87 per cent of the total 
time loss were rubber factory workers at 
Toronto, Ont., lithographers at London, 
Hamilton, Ottawa, Toronto, Ont., and 
Montreal, P.Q., and motor vehicle factory 
workers at Oshawa, Ont. Preliminary 
figures for November, 1949, show 20 strikes 
and lockouts in existence, involving 8,904 
workers, with a time loss of 135,526 man- 
working days, as compared with 19 strikes 
and lockouts in October, 1949, with 16,008 
workers involved and a time loss of 69,479 
days. In November, 1948, there were 21 
strikes and lockouts, with 3,452 workers 
involved and a time loss of 17,000 days. 


For the first eleven months of this year, 
preliminary figures show 122 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 47,362 workers, with a 
time loss of 1,036,671 man-working days. In 
the similar period in 1948 there were 150 
strikes and lockouts, with 41,025 workers 
involved and a loss of 865,028 days. 


Based on the number of wage and salary 
workers in Canada, the time lost in 
November, 1949, amounted to 0-17 per cent 
of the estimated working time, as compared 
with 0-09 per cent in October, 1949; 0-02 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review, issued as a supplement to the 
Laspour Gazette for April, 1949, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in September, 1949, was 133 and 12 were 





* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


per cent for November, 1948; 0-12 per cent 
for the first eleven months of 1949; and 
0-10 per cent for the first eleven months 
of 1948. 


Of the 20 strikes and lockouts recorded 
for November, 1949, two were settled in 
favour of the workers, three in favour of 
the employers, two were compromise settle- 
ments and five were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 


ment. At the end of the month eight 
strikes and lockouts were recorded as 
unterminated. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes about which 
information has been received indicating 
that employment conditions are no longer 
affected but which the unions concerned 
have not declared terminated. Strikes of 
this nature which are still in progress are: 
compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., which 
commenced on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; coal miners, 
Edmonton district, Alta., January 13, 1948; 
optical lens factory workers at Edmonton, 
Alta., April. 9, 1949; and textile products 
factory workers at St. Lambert, P.Q., 
August 29, 1949. As no reports have been 
received for some time on the strike of 
seamen, Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River, which commenced on June 6, 1948, 
it is considered to have lapsed. 


still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 145 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 34,600 workers involved 
and a time loss of 143,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 133 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in September, ten, 
directly involving 17,400 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 52, 
directly involving 3,700 workers, on other 
wage questions; two, directly involving 200 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
23, directly involving 3,900 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 36, directly 
involving 1,800 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and seven 
directly involving 1,200 workers, on ques- 


Ly 


tions of trade union principle. Three 
stoppages, directly involving 1,400 workers, 
were in support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


New Zealand 


For the second quarter of 1949, figures 
show 33 strikes, involving, directly and 
indirectly, 12,360 workers and causing a time 
loss of 124,869 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for October, 1949, 
show 250 strikes and lockouts beginning in 
the month, in which 600,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
19,000,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for September, 1949, are 275 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 510,000 workers, with a 
time loss of 6,350,000 days. 





SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
IN LIBRARY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 


LABOUR, OTTAWA’ 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of charge, 
by making application to the Librarian, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. Applica- 
tions for loans should give the number 
(numeral) of the publication desired and 
the month in which it was listed in the 
Lasour GazeTre. Students should apply for 
material through their institutional lbrary. 


Accident Prevention 


1. INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSO- 
ciaTIONS. Report of the 1949 Annual 
Meeting and Convention. Toronto, 1949. 
Pp. 140. 

2. INTERNATIONAL LABouR OFFicn. Safety 
in the Petroleum Industry. Geneva, 1948. 
Pp. 18: 


Business 


3. ComaNn, Epwin T. Sources of Business 


Information. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1949. Pp. 406. 

4, DONALDSON, GorRDON. Government 
Regulations and Your Business. Winnipeg, 


L949... Pp. 23. 


5. Yocum, JAMES C. Information Sources 
for Small Businesses; A Selected List of 
Sources of Information on Beginning and 
Operating a Small Business, by James C. 





Yocum assisted by Marjorie Landaker. 
Columbus, Ohio State University, 1949. 
Pp. 94. 
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Children—Em ployment 


6. Ditton; Harotp J. Karly School 
Leavers; A Major Edueational Problem. 
New York, National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 1949. Pp. 94. 

7. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Office. The 
Protection of Young Workers Employed 
Underground in Coal Mines. Geneva, 1948. 
Pp. 40: 

8. INTERNATIONAL LABoUR OFFICE. 
tection’ of Young Workers on 
Waterways. Geneva, 1949. Pp. 73. 


Pro- 


Inland 


Collective Bargaining 


9. SmytH, RicHarp C. Bargaining with 
Orgamzed Labor, by R. C. Smyth and M. J. 
Murphy. New York, Funk and Wagnalls 
Co., in association with Modern Industry 
Magazine, 1948. Pp. 302. 


10. Weiss, ABRAHAM. Collective Bargain- 
ing Provisions; Adjustment of Grievances. 
Washington, 1949. Pp. 103. 


Co-operative Societies 


Developments in 
Washington, 


11. ParKER, FLORENCE. 
Consumers’ Co-ops in 1948. 
GPrORsO49 #5: 

12. THomson, Watson. Pioneer in Com- 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 















1946 1943 1939 
Oct Oct. Oct. 
Labour Force— 

@ivalanlaboursorce (2!) sane salon nae ele an eee 000 4,848 1] + 

BLO Veda 2) seer oet en ete ee eer eee 000 4,733 + + 
Vii Tea(2 RPRAB eR ado ot. nate tutors ie Sn ht siancn citi 000 3, 700 t ii 
Merriailos(h) ad nefert ctere Goes Remeycte ct oe eek 000 1, 033 ii + 

PATORWOLWEL BEL) Mert ese cca vices ie aera: 000 3, 278 t i 

Wnemployedu eee remont nee te eer 000 115 t t 

index oiremployment (2) amencee ee coe bees 178-1 187-5 121-7 

Unemployment in trade unions (3)............. q 1-0 0-3 9-1 

Immigration........ Rte SARAH ahah apne eee No. 4,760 899 1,036 
Ault aleses Once see seein. sea No. 869 196 318 

Earnings and Hours— 

Total labour income..................... $000,000 471 t t 

Per capita weekly earings. .t4s...4.- 40a Sen $ 33°15 31-48 T 

Average hourlysearnings!.s..s.9en.s sc asaaen cents 71-4 t T 

Average hours worked per week................. 42-9 t ii 

Average real weekly earnings, index (4)........... 98-8 7 t 

National Employment Service— 

Wnplaced tpplicantsi() seca? anced 12 1000 142-2 T t 

Wnihilledsvacancies()iaeet eet ee aes ee ae: 000 139-7 ij T 

Placements, weekly average..................000 18-6 T tT 

Unemployment Insurance— 
(CIE ons ote 6 ERA Era cote Ber a ae Ee 000 57-7 1-0 T 
Balancerinctundioe science omits cece $000, 000 343-9 157:1 j 
Price Indexes— 

Wihiolesaller()Bapeesu cnn Me einen aac oe eee e 111-0 101-9 79-6 

MWostroh livangen(e) bee cate e ceil owe aon 125-8 118-4 102-7 

Residential building materials (6)................ 156-3} (2°) 139-1) (19) 102-3 

Production— 

Industrialtproducoionindex (©) seme eyes see ee lnerehi cece © . . 157-6 197-1 117-8 
Mineral production index (®))0.....4.0.c;seclleceoe. ss cc . 2° 100-9 109-6 120-8 
Manutactuninennd exaC)\receceecmmcnee teen alane wine: . : 167-8 217-4 117°7 

KeckricipOweL Bree eerie anon: 000, 000 k.w.h. 3, 550 3,459 2,590 

Construction— 

Contracts awarded..................$000, 000 73°3 19-2 14-2 
Wwellinssunitssstarvedyr. sce acta ae  .000 t T T 
Completeden mie ete ee sate. 000 (8)67°3 il T 
Wndercousthucvion a terete scree er. 000 Tt tT 

TOV OT eR eee We iatecee rane WR ic ose eon ck: 000 tons 75-0 146-8 85-8 

Steel ingots and castings................. 000 tons 123-8 272-0 149-9 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle................000 208-6 97-7 98-4 

Ys a eSCLE TIA RC b Coe et ome 000 379°3 644-7 425-9 

LOT PROCUOUION soe 5.0 a HE Pats fis a «die sled 000 bbl. 2-43 2-12 2-09 

ING WSDRINGY een hie Monona oe he onan 000 tons 376-4 259°3 281-0 

Cement, producers’ shipments....... 000,000 bbl. 1-2 0-8 0-7 

Automobiles AndkbruCKS | hemes) a.el. a. donee 000 15-0 13-8 11-3 

(a)lfe Ui epee 621.0. he nan ine A a 000 fine oz 241-0 280-0 433-1 

(Ciayajetere | ee ee eee a ee ee 000 tons 15-0 24-4 25°5 

1O,25 6 bans 6 ath 5 oth GEOR aoe Ee 000 tons 14-7 17-6 17-8 

INT CK eereenn Ret ere etek Nee cn waales Seok 000 tons 8-7 11-5 9-4 

ZAG eA eR ho Lc Shok in ek 000 tons 18-3 23-4 14-9 

Caller eye ois ae tiie te ihaethc aoe ecaeaay 000 tons 1, 627 1,54 1,748 

Distribution— Mi 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (8).............|.......... . . 276-8 176-5 132-0 

Retailisa legates te as te ora $000, 000 T T 

lmpontsrexcludime Pold.s.t.. ssn. ss. ose $000, 000 186-4 162-9 79-1 

imports, exeluding Colds gee sens... 4se $000, 000 204-2 259-8 90-4 

Railways— s 
Revenue freight, ton miles............... 000,000 5, 467 5,815 3, 753 
Car loadings, revenue freight................. 000 331-3 290-5 250-5 
Banking and Finance— 

Conimonistocksy index (o)pe stein ee 101-8 86-4 96-6 

Preferredistockss index (9) tame. ens. s veces k lee 153-6 118-2 107-4 

Bond yields, Dominion, index (8)................ 85-0 97°3 111-9 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts. . . . $000, 000 6,313 4,654 2,899 

Bank loans, current, public.............. $000, 000 1,302 985 952 

Minue vaRdO DY tee rte reacted dence $000, 000 4,041) (9) 3,153 ) 1,378 

Circulating media in hands of public..... $000,000 1,063} (%) 990 ) 281 

Deiieits werA amen. hare err as she $000, 000 2,948] (9) 1,877} (%) 1,089 





Norts.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadtan Statistical Review issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. (1) Labour Force survey figures given are as of Aug. 20, 1949, Sept. 4, 
1948 and Nov. 9, 1946. (2) Base 1926=100. (3) Figures are as at end of quarter ending Sept. 30, 1949, 1948, 1946, 1943 
and 1939 respectively. (4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners In 
manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946=100. (5) First of month. (6) Base 1935-1939 =100. 
(7) Figures are for four week periods. (8) Annual figures; monthly not available. (9) Year-end figures. (1°) Annual index. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 


























Adult Adult Children Total 
Date Males Females Under 18 
Atala Asmeraces tl 92 (24 cere were see eta: 55,416 34, 803 ZO ko 110, 534 
Amnual Avierace) «19242 0 Ge carne te ee seer eee 74,447 37,345 B0D17 142, 309 
AmimusleAnmenace = 193 oA: are tea erent tae renee ae 12, 695 12,145 LAs 30; Ou 
Annual AVerawe, L9S0-3 9) ce ome aici ke erent oe eas 2 3, 564 5, 834 5, 054 14, 452 
‘Annual Average) 1940-44. cca t.0<-saeiers amisicene so 3, 767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
1945 Ota Se OE oot he ee cots as 4,259 11, 620 6, 843 pipe pa! 
194G= Titles. <.: cee Perici Ad a a 9, 934 40,818 20, 967 71719 
1947— 
CAMUALY. oat dicate oh ee CORR GMa ee 809 1,443 508 2,760 
PSDLUSTY oe tan e UO tons hh tone ee 831 LU Pap 489 27 ORL 
Marehckacs te Ua eh ee lett ae en eee 947 ieee te 513 ae Ole 
PASSE Abn ee eek eta Sy OP eis te ene hes ie 1,295 509 2,916 
HN IE a et ROO ene A PD Toate Memes Couey ecw cca: 1,626 Ole 889 4,588 
TUNG Ae ote ct ee ae ah Pee Ee 1,989 2,456 1,455 5, 900 
JUL Feces Oe re el ee 2,291 1,876 942 5,109 
Augeist 24. 0 rab ae ak cae ee eee 3,014 24220 1.052 6, 286 
Septemiberdte, cee ec Bae eee eee 3,739 tot 1,339 7,229 
OGEO Der Ae eat. <add: ae eee eee: 4, 264 3, 200 1,477 8,941 
INOW EI DET 444k. Hk ran core bieds sts, eee 3,635 2,734 1,241 7,610 
December feet ee noe ees 3,024 2,870 1,645 7,589 
CO Gea edi tier cette emcee ee ce, 27,281 24,787 12,059 64,127 
1948— 
DADA T Vite a le Pee Cee cht eae 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
Pebrdarya..o. tc ee A ere: 2, 234 1, 904 1,071 5,209 
UE ed at | ee ee A I rai CM ze, 4,184 3,963 2,472 10, 619 
8 cig Ch «ages Rai aantn co - «leit, Mie Reh pee ey wel get) oe 4,630 3,008 Saris 9,416 
TE iia. Tee op ae: Vere mneaen nas 0) ) Aegis eis) iene ale aries 4,141 3,076 2,243 9,460 
Junie See ee. OR ee gee, eee 7,382 4,747 3,194 15,328 
LT ese es i ale eer ne og a 4,770 4,004 2,329 11,103 
INUISUSENS ce haid cx. cate Mee M ote ncaa eee 4,995 3,616 Daas 10, 958 
SODLOM) Der tee cite te teeta mea: cole ee 4,383 4,755 Doo Livord 
OCIODEES coe. eat ee ee Coe 4,920 5,405 eet ites 13, 083 
Novem ber Ae257) eres cee e ee bene 4,473 4,238 2,418 11,129 
Detemi bers wae sneer iy, | oMe t ote ae 3,888 3, 681 2,426 9,995 
Lotsa SNe a) ee eee ee 5 wee 52,986 45,191 Dieeou 125,414 
1949— 
DOATUTLALT Vite aks, ee hoe ae Ae eat to tec te betes eae tes 2,884 2,845 ligest GA} 7,449 
cH eDTiIary 2.2 csc oe ee ae ee eee a ee DAS 2). 1,509 6, 648 
March grecg.<, Saver dis uaestla ere on ies 3,690 3,104 2,014 9,168 
ATH Re on sc ae eae a ene sae ae Peete eee 4,242 2,910 1,940 9,092 
Masractcrs se Series Shee oe eee 3,987 2,963 2,234 9,184 
JUNG rajesh ae. ie ee eee 5,012 3,770 3, 185 11,967 
UWL YG hasnt eo ence Oe ok, eee ee 4,455 os040 2,618 10,616 
AUDUISUe.. 032 evoke ee ee eee 3, Vor 2,855 1,939 7,851 
September. son. ee en ee eee eee 1,706 1,494 974 4,174 
OCEODER 5 Ras speak eae ee ae ee ee 2,831 2,907 1,814 17002 
Total 0 months: 1949); 2235 34, 661- 2S iao 20.307 83,701 
‘Total (10 months 1945 )ee.- ase 44,625 oi, 2le 22,393 104, 290 
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TABLE A-2,.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 
Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch 
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Marcie Ter. 
Month its Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
HEA hatch lien tala WAS peeve ewes acsuiaeus § , 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 W119 
MOA eanit Ot erg at eee. weed ote Ae 3, 765 Saas 30,048 7,909 §, 638 64,127 
A018 Jamun es oer, eke r eee 279 1,819 3, 666 726 758 7,248 
Be Driaryee. om Wiener ese: Oe. 166 1, 214 2,566 591 672 5, 209 
ECR CLUE cr ie. inet AREER erate 333 2,093 Ole La lolass 1,266 10,619 
EN Gal Spee en pany ok eee 310 1,361 oOo 1,471 1,015 9,416 
INGOs cats 0. SRR Se Oe atl 1,326 4,969 iiZo 1,069 9,460 
ANRIYey, he veh ere) i ae ane ae 433 2,643 7,366 3,610 level Laneze 
AU Se aay pte ante ets et Bis Ol 394 2,194 9,612 1,983 920 Os 
Paste Ue A eka 419 1,784 5, 868 1,888 999 10, 958 
Bape MMOOT eet Wen Je... oe 453 2,878 4,953 2,580 1,007 11,871 
Opropene uty ste nae 663 2,840 5,915 2016 1,149 13, 083 
INOVETDEE io teh ete Pak 366 2, 384 ara Die 1,036 11,129 
ID efuret acl ore) aaeieae Gam for Reem ne 4 oul Dralion 5,005 1,634 834 9,995 
ASG taille eee eee, ites eo 4,558 24, 687 61, 621 DANODe 11,996 125,414 
ae OTM ANE ei dige ane bod Aen 211 1,542 ea rae) 1,319 607 7,449 
NG IMLAY 2. ote cs acs Bee! 183 IL, Gaye 8,983 823 492 6,648 
MaKe R Mv al) coat acted os acre 243 sie 4,669 2,090 691 9, 168 
PA OI oe, ae Reraey Sent ®, 3 Nee it 202 1 Be 4,569 2,071 674 9,092 
TER: Ss A dS Sem eee 306 1,936 4,653 1,464 825 9,184 
AATVETey eed , hl A RO a), rae ee 354 1,907 6, 088 2,636 982 11, 967 
PL Rc ee ee ae eee he ne 318 2,104 5,457 1,890 847 10,616 
PUIG Gade ONET Oe eS a Bo Rage ee 212 Oo 3,846 1,436 700 A tsian 
Bepeembere. 2, aiek 0 145 1,083 1,937 625 384 4,174 
OETC OR Wee oh ee ok as os 259 1,479 3.654 1,501 659 Capo, 
Total (10 months 1949)... 2,433 15,926 42, 626 15,855 6,861 83,701 
Total (10 months 1948)... 3,821 20,152 51,446 18,745 10, 126 104, 290 





TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 
Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch 





















































Ate Unskilled Others 
Month ra and Semi-| Skilled | Trading | Including} ‘Total 
culture | skilled Mining 

OAG LO GA arenes Oe ee eee ny) oe 1,069 1,226 2,962 722429 2,248 9,934 
HOGS Ota eee teenie toe © oe, as tate 4,174 Ge §, 546 LADS 2,987 Din Dow 
Ra CH a eee, a i ee ia 468 529 1,195 342 452 2,986 
PO DIMIAEV Aan hse tees oe Aho 356 462 AOS) ol 270 383 2,234 

BVEALT Chen nee) ey ogee Nona «be ae 1,241 685 1,248 446 546 4,184 

AGE ee eee ge ee 959 Tews 1,058 379 506 4,630 

HUES 2... oleate SEV: ld a Ri ils Hl 1,306 925 357 402 4,141 

JUNC eee le Rrrse ere ce. ils U 1570 .1,568 395 719 7, 382 

SLAs SRO) aR ae Bd ee ae 2,346 556 1,030 368 470 4,710 

TATU CH ON aCe ts OO Adee oe 1,936 1,193 1,039 356 471 4,995 
Sich Cele ees te rend. a 1,568 627 174338 358 397 4, 383 
Weloner sae ay ee Dye UP ET 645 1, 463 405 330 4,920 
INDMCITDOr tei a heroes a 1,794 565 tL alles 364 535 4,473 
ecamipars she. en eee 1,344 550 1,094 305 595 3, 888 

ALO EAL ete Bela fee CES 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5, 824 52,986 

Wa hm TIA T NA ton Bois, viansigeeot swe a2. i, esr 497 S01 243 276 2,884 
Pe Diiat Vem tees 0a ta tis ok 1,386 414 589 231 Wad 2,797 
Mire hee cer t Pate os GAS leds 1,818 544 845 278 205 3, 690 

ON Cin 1 ee AA) 24 Dare 650 891 285 361 4,242 

Eee) oe De aie ae 2,164 538 ; HH 268 240 3, 987 

i ALCS cee Nileciwt i Be 5 ca gal ee nae oO 889 1,020 285 283 5,012 

"BV are ly are a ea oe 2,063 700 803 288 601 4,455 

BARRON T lenin AE AN aol 1,405 496 586 236 334 3,057 
DENTe TDC ekes iy cd tre cerets eed 440 189 393 203 481 1,706 

ORC Oia eee Tater ite ek eili3 493 641 241 303 2,831 





Total (10 months 1949).... 16,176 5,270 7,346 2,558 3,011 34, 661 











Total (10 months 1948).... 15, 232 9,301 11,722 3,676 4,694 44,625 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—MONTHLY 
($ Millions) 











ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 


























f Utilities, 
sae Trans- | Finance, Scopes 
Logging, | Manu- | Construc- Gor tation, oe mentary | Pota 
fi ead Fishing, | facturing tion ae al ae ue mg} Labour eet 
Trapping, ee ah aes Income 
Mining Stor age, ment) 
Trade 
1938—Average.:.......... Ze 59 9 56 59 5 209 
1939—Average............ 23 62 § Dt 59 5 215 
1940—Average............ 27 77 ot 63 62 5 245 
1941—Average............ 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942—-Average............ 30 143 18 80 73 10 354 
i943=-AVerage < ec Ras 31 169 18 86 fs 13 395 
1944—Average............ Ba 172 13 95 83 13 409 
1945—Average............ 35 156 15 101 90 ile) 410: 
1946—Average............ 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947>—Januarye.. «75... aoe 43 161 2S 122 108 16 473 
IN GHOTADENAY 5 hae 5 nos wale 4] 164 24 124 110 16 479 
March..... 40 166 25 125 id 1 480 
April 3 167 28 126 me 16 484 
eye, tik) A oF 4] 170 31 130 113 16 500 
June. 46 172 35 3 114 17 516 
July. 49 176 38 oD 115 17 Boe 
AUSUSt ES <u. okton 52 178 39 135 116 17 538 
September........: 52 182 40 13a 116 17 546 
Octoberen 25 54 186 4] 139 116 17 554 
INoVemiber.; . 2 t..c6 56 190 38 142 116 18 561 
Wecemberr sie 55 189 31 143 116 iW 550 
1948—January............ 52 187 30 139 119 18 543 
Mebrugarye. i.5.0~ 5.4 52 193 29 139 116 18 548 
March..... 47 189 28 140 120 19 544 
UA OMe ee is ton 43 194 34 142 121 18 551 
GRE seinen eee era cas 1 47 195 OL 147 125 18 570 
June 51 201 43 150 130 20 595 
SUL tae ea thet & Siee 53 201 48 153 130 20 606 
AMOUBDhasy seer ss ss 55 204 48 157 130 20 614 
September. 4.\.. Me: 57 220 48 185 130 20 663* 
Octo beret. oo oF PA 48 164 130 Pail 633 
Novembera.. ...5.5 56 214 46 166 130 21 632 
Decemiber=......<.- OZ Pe bth 39 164 129 21 614 
1949—-January............ 49 210 35 159 133 20 607 
KRebriianye...+.> 20 47 213 34 159 13] 20 605 
Marchtax.<..2:0e ee . 42 214 35 161 134 20 606 
AUTH Maeno. tee 40 213 39 163 134 19 610 
IM GRR. woe. Fase 46 209 42 166 138 20 622 
SUNG) ee kes 2 51 216 46 170 141 20 645 
PLT ees Po or em a 51 214 49 Wee 142 Pal 649 
PATIeTS ta ooo, ae oe 55 218 crip! 172 139 23 658 





* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 


All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. 
necessarily agree with the sum of the individual estimates. 
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Therefore, the final total does not 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 
(The Jatest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-i to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At October 1, 20,572 
employers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,106,724 and total payrolls of $91,848,329 








Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 
Average Weekly eee, 
Salaries and 




































































Geographical and Industrial Unit Wages Employment Payrolls 

Oct. 1)/Sept.1)Oct. 1/Oct. 1/Sept.1]Oct. 1/Oct. 1/Oct. 1 Sept.1/Oct. 1 
1949 | 1949 | i948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1947 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 

$ $ $ | 

(a) PROVINCES | 
Maritime ProvinCes,jocc- ccs: nese fecsseclsccwin 37.60) 37.58] 37.16) 124.4) 124-9] 126-5) 123-5) 213-4 214-1) 214-9 
Brmeestitiwarc Uslamcte, ac. wot ree 33.95) 33.59) 383.33] 154-6) 154-3] 153-7] 151-9] 241-7 238-7) 235-9 
IOV SCOLLAD HL deren cf neta: =o etn 37.79) 37.63] 37.138) 121-6] 122-5] 122-5) 117-0} 202-9] 203-5! 201-6 
ING We CUNS WitG lo. tape .c dhe eee as dc oh oth 37.64) 87.75) 37.42) 127-7) 127-6) 131-9] 132-8! 930-1 231-4) 237-1 
COM CDOCRea eens ic Eee oe Eee ccc ce ote 41.77) 41.46] 40.08) 126-9] 126-8] 130-8] 126-7) 221-2] 219-5] 218-8 
OUCH TIO. et er Peck ney Pee ne fe eh 45.02} 44.53) 43.04) 129-6) 129-1) 129-1] 123-7] 215-3 212-1) 205-0 
EV aInie PFOVINCCS: ooo eee opie OS aos ee 44.07) 43.73) 42.47) 144-9) 145-4] 140-9] 130-0) 241-0] 249-0] 225-9 
MMANICO DAL aee arin be ee eee ee ed 43.88) 43.43] 42.56} 139-1|1137-7| 134-2] 124-9] 230-4] 225-8] 215-4 
SASK atChe wal serena... wcrc weer icc tee 42.54] 42.40] 40.44) 134-2) 133-4] 134-3] 128-0] 219-8 217-6] 209-4 
RNUSSGUmee tee mee ee eee ee 45.10) 44.75) 48.45) 159-6) 163-6] 154-3] 138-4! 268-5] 273-1] 250-4 
British. Conlmplaweey oes one ston 46.41) 46.61) 44.28) 157-3) 159-5] 159-2} 152-7) 256-2] 260-7) 247-4 
GAN AD As titect ieatd pe a onions 43.60) 43.27) 41.80) 132-3) 132-4) 133-1] 127-6) 223-6) 222-0] 215-7 

| 

(b) Crrres | 
AUTON ORCS Se A en OT Mente NR ile See AN eae 42.49} 41.97] 40.59] 136-1] 134-8} 133-6] 128-6] 225-7] 220-7] 209-8 
QUBD CCN eri ed coe Nee tee eet 36.31) 35.92! 34.77) 122-9} 124-5) 124-3} 121-9] 216-4] 216-8! 205-0 
PR GEONLOMMA Spee Aine Meter bate ne, oe LL 44.75| 44.22| 42.60} 134-1] 133-1) 130-6] 124-7] 224-0] 219-7} 207-6 
(ORES Borate ieee em le ei a ae 38.31} 38.06) 35.53} 133-1] 134-5) 130-4] 121-2] 220-2! 221-1] 200-0 
EU TOT COne ered PRRs ee alee re Be oh ce, 47.36) 46.72) 44.12) 125-3) 125-2} 122-5] 116-0] 215-0] 212-1) 196-8 
Wan clSOn eer inti writ tm eae Tt eet tee ht 52.28} 51.52) 51.90) 130-4) 129-2} 127-0} 121-7] 183-2] 179-0] 177-0 
WATTIDE I MMer te Pearce cet ne he Coto so ., Aes 39.85) 39.71) 38.56) 139-5} 138-1] 134-9] 125-9] 218-1] 215-1] 203-8 
WIN COUV Clan rt aa eer eee ween ee er 44,85} 44.85] 41.86] 161-5] 164-4] 168-1] 158-7| 271-5} 276-4) 264-1 
SMe at cis SARI as Prey o ePR oe che rte mien 2 ct 35.29} 35.21] 34.04) 130-4) 133-3] 123-0] 121-4] 200-7} 204-7) 184-7 
Stet hotetd rol ols 58 cent. aR on Wy eet cot yt ae ae 35.73] 36.36] 33.56) 125-3] 119-7] 124-0} 137-7] 208-8! 202-9) 194-2 
Sherbrookens why cen tte el meee ec ee. 37.35] 36.01) 34.57) 115-0) 116-2) 117-0} 113-3] 207-0} 201-5) 194-7 
PUD EGUIGIVerGas yee rake Mme do cers tas tae. aes 42.09] 41.27] 41.24) 136-8) 142-5) 141-2) 141-5] 222-0] 226-6) 224-4 
STAG OLG seventeen ew etn er ictovivace Set suctort oes BDF Ue Nb Ald CO Its Spe EPA RENAE PSIPN tate call sock eT les eye nce Sele 
ihGtchener— Waterloo... -. tesa. erent iom eee. 41.64} 41.08] 39.80} 139-5] 138-9) 131-6} 131-7] 256-4] 251-7) 231-1 
POH COM etree Ate ee ca a ee) ee 41.37] 41.05) 39.44) 154-8) 156-5) 148-8] 143-1] 251-6] 252-1) 230-5 
HortaVilligim——PorteArthure opines. cle... 46.66] 44-99) 45.66} 81-9} 82-9) 90-3] 85-9) 144-6] 141-1] 155-2 
go pm@atharinesie. tote. 2. one ee Se Eh oo. AGS 72 (4906 sare che ae Olt nh Pac al legdes, cael euceealh aateck oe ts dip ollie orion, a 
ECC ENS see Ayan aie Me PUN a ee tk els, tls 39.02) 38.84) 36.72) 138-2) 136-5) 135-2} 125-9] 228-5) 224-6] 209-9 
DASKALOODELE cPese ae ei ane). tea toe And edaek aan 38.70} 38.09] 36.09] 156-3] 156-6) 154-1] 159-9] 275-7| 271-8] 253-2 
Galraryn Rok eee ed hdd, dibs 42.54] 42.42) 40.20) 149-2) 150-8) 138-4] 131-8] 251-0) 253-1) 219-5 
EU CINON LON. oh Ame ee a rae aenTie toes oa. 41.60} 41.46] 39.81) 182-4] 184-2) 173-5) 140-7] 306-2) 308-2! 277-5 
WA CTOLINEE Mitten i PON: Aho he eee hE oes 42.91} 42.74] 39.16) 152-2) 155-2) 146-5] 155-2] 258-4] 262-4] 228-6 

(c) INDUSTRIES 

Momuracecurin ren eee <ot eet ele oe Pe. peti ee Ut 44.82) 44.20] 42.85) 124-1] 124-5} 125-0] 121-2] 214-3) 212-1] 206-3 
Durable; Goods) taesee teste ces ns re forat ee 48.18} 47.35) 46.12} 116-0} 116-5) 119-4] 117-3] 199-0} 196-5) 195-3 
Non ical lorG Oocsereeeeceen iene 41,62} 41.12) 39.63] 129-7} 129-8] 128-8] 124-3] 229-2) 226-6] 217-6 
Electric light andsPower..-: eee. seo ek oe. 48.46] 48.54] 46.37) 172-7) 176-7] 158-8] 136-6] 266-1] 272-7] 232-6 
PO CUINT Pa ences eee k ete et. ease Rae «en ie. ihe: 39.32] 43.13) 38.46] 113-2) 101-6) 169-1} 180-7} 221-2) 217-9] 326-1 
MGTHING Meret ec ese aie een cin AE eat cee 52.46} 51.29) 51.04) 104-0] 104-9! 101-4} 93-2] 170-8] 168-3] 161-9 
@onmunica tionstet eee aes le - eites eee oI 41.32] 41.00) 38.56] 205-9} 208-4) 189-6] 174-3] 307-5) 308-8} 265-5 
PErans portation ea cee ae tee ee. cee oA, 51.91) 51.80) 51.31) 147-6] 147-2] 148-4] 143-4] 233-8) 232-6) 232-7 
Construction and Maintenance.................... 42.26] 42.02) 40.35) 144-5] 147-9] 141-9] 129-8} 265-0) 269-7) 248-3 
DEG VICCS er ee ia ene er ee am. ot 28 .37| 27.94] 26.32] 152-9] 157-0} 153-1] 145-8] 259-2] 262-2) 243-3 
AUTGEYG KR ce Pete BA oy re ay Dees | nee © ae 37.31] 37.34] 35.30] 148-9) 145-4) 143-4] 135-0} 233-0) 227-6) 212-6 
Fight Leading Industries....................... 43.60) 48.27) 41.80) 132-3] 182-4) 133-1) 127-6) 223-6) 222-0) 215-7 
BransCOR. FIN. ee Re eek she NER kee ke. S. 41.20} 41.55] 38.99) 147-8) 145-2) 142-7] 136-2) 209-9] 207-9) 191-5 
Nine Leading Industries................,....... 43.50) 43-20) 41.69) 132-9] 182-8] 133-5] 128-0) 223-1) 224-4) 214-7 





! This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus,lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries, 
as listed in Table C-4 with the exception of electric light and power. 

2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry-cleaning plants. 

* Includes Welland, Thorold and Merritton. 


TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 ; 


(Base: June 1, 1941=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 












































Hight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Year and Month a A. aes ma OT es er eM FEA tenes 
ggregate| Average alaries _|Aggregate| Average | Salaries 
tae ue Weekly | Salaries |and Wages et Weekly | Salaries jand Wages 
mene Payrolls |and Wages Payrolls |and Wages 
; § § 
ee Lae dln eers detec eeete cm 100-0 100-0 100-0 Dowap 100-0 100-0 100-0 25.57 
Oo ily mol G4 Oeste patton: 110-5 137-8 127-0 32.08 112-1 140-4 127-3 32.54 
(Byere 7 AA Aa CEN eR ines eee cae 116-6 149-8 131-3 BomLe 112-1 143-0 129-8 33.18 
OCtEEa OS TR aies ste 127-6 184-9 148-1 37.39 121-2 177-5 148-8 38-04 
) Cte ML OAS tkentie prcatusee 133-1 215-7 165°5 41.80 125-0 206-3 167-6 42.85 
ING pom Weel OA Saree. ete weer 133-3 218-0 166-9 42.15 124-0 207-1 169-7 43.38 
Toc see tnwmanl O4 nls) Nee as sec 133-8 219-0 167-2 42.23 123-8 208-3 171-0 43.72 
Foun, mame tee OAQH 2m es ee ee sts 128-4 204-5 162-8 41.10 120-7 196-6 165-4 42,28 
Meh lee TL O40) a, ik. Seen ee 124-8 207-6 170-0 42.92 120-6 205-3 172-7 44.17 
Maremal™ S 1940) Ss) See aes 123-7 207-5 171-4 43.27 120-8 206-6 173-6 44 39 
PN yt Jaa lio oad O40 ge Fees sar stp 122-9 206-5 171-7 43.35 120-8 207-4 174-2 44.50 
Maryan edie WLOS ON ae Pee etsetee ose 123-8 207-3 171-0 43.19 121-0 207-1 173-8 44.45 
tihovete alee PIO ts hear oroitel tee 127-4 209-0 167-6 42.32 122-1 203-7 169-4 43.31 
TLL Name eee AG) ere ee eee sears 130-5 217-6 170-1 42.96 12305 209-8 172-4 44.09 
Aug. 1, 1949)... Fe EE. dR 131-3 218-9 170-3 43.01 122-9 208-5 172-2 44.04 
Seiictie lay LO4G wae nehorrcuar 4 132-4 222-0 171-4 43 .27 124-5 212-1 172-9 44.20 
CCE AR IME @ L040 ee Ak aes te 132°3 223-6 172-7 43 .60 124-1 214-3 175:3 44.82 
eR RS Br She Maa vara Og me a PR la nr aE ee a PI ee a ak a Deel Sr a 


TABLE C-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF EE eae BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 
AR 


(Average Calendar Year 1926= 100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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= 
4 o 2 
og S) 8 Cs ae oe 
pieeees 7S) no} or o) rc cS) -e) 
8 ae ete) aalee, oho edd? (oat me 
Poles eee See ie ee lees ya. oo. ae 
xs B= Hh Ora ats) OR = St fa ws a = EG 
Oy Sa, | eS | Ae) al ec On) ey Ws oD =< | QO 
Oct Lite TOSI NBs PMs O04 LOG: OVA Ae EM Tere te, 89.1) 89-6) © OS 7)..cauceneneaal Gees 85-6 
Oct PA LOSES TS Aree eee LODO) 10B TRE Se SOR) TeSeTe ake. OG 0] 1048 Oboe ec iye oleae 95-4 
Oct (et OSs a ey eee LOG AUNT 12:9) Sk Ae ee aes 103-11 10821 | 1027) enna ste eee 106-0 
Oct Tay TALOR IG Sela aire mi ae P1084 LL7- 9) ok) ea eet 106° 01 :112-6) 10S*6).ccec cls cee 108-1 
Oct tp OR need. eee 125-71 134-9] 100-6] 132-7| 159-5] 127-3} 130-4] 107-6] 99-2] 120-4) 112-2) 117-9 
Oct. Me 102 NE ON ee: 116-7| 114-5| 106-6] 124-4] 102-8] 121-6] 115-8} 113-2] 100-1] 142-0} 114-2) 111-3 
Oct Pe. 10808, Cae he 121-7} 117-9] 103-2] 130-5! 130-4] 126-4] 121-4] 116-4] 104-9} 134-7} 121-8) 118-7 
Oct fap HOL0 eee SEL ED, | 136-2| 128-2] 132-5] 138-8] 115-2} 142-8] 140-9] 118-1] 108-7) 124-6] 128-4] 127-8 
Oct fieentoa tf)  Merancas sant PRD 165-8] 175-4] 121-1] 194-8|-154-6] 173-9] 172-2] 134-3} 129-2} 128-7] 146-1) 149-4 
Oct. dna CROADEIAY Soar Woe 181-3} 185-2)  106-7| 211-6] 157-2| 194-5] 184-7] 139-0] 136-0] 134-3] 146-9) 183-6 
Oct. TR OPE See ee de ae 187-5} 190-8| 125-5} 218-4] 159-8] 203-0] 187-2] 146-4] 139-2} 137-1] 163-5) 197-4 
Oct. era ce an LS 183-3} 189-1| 133-8] 205-7| 171-5] 193-8] 185-9] 148-0] 142-1] 140-1] 162-1] 185-6 
Oct. ipa i Gee ee 168-7| 170-5| 124-2) 185-7] 153-9] 175-0]. 169-6] 147-4] 141-1] 142-6) 160-2) 174-2 
Oct. Nips Cy emer eee 178-1] 176-7| 139-8] 185-5} 167-8] 184-7] 179-0| 161-1] 153-6] 156-5] 175-3) 179-3 
Oct. LW Odes Lee Mundt... 194-8} 188-2) 162-7] 196-5] 179-2] 199-3} 199-6] 166-8] 155-7| 163-1] 186-1) 206-0 
Oct. doe TOA S 00 OF area Lee, 203-3} 192-8] 164-6] 205-7] 178-0] 205-8] 208-3] 180-8] 167-3] 171-1] 207-5] 214-8 
Nov. itecTO4S We hen Ree 903-6] 194-9} 160-4] 207-7| 180-8] 207-1] 208-6] 180-3] 168-6] 167-9] 206-1] 212-2 
Dec. ete ey airs re Ae 904-3] 197-8! 156-2] 209-9] 184-9} 207-5] 210-4] 180-9} 169-3] 167-0] 207-6] 206-1 
Jan. Tes. LOG Mees eG 196-0} 177-2| 151-8} 178-2] 177-6] 198-2} 206-1] 173-9] 162-4] 158-0) 201-8} 192-4 
Feb. fie O40) Meer | oe feet 190-5| 168-21 139-9] 172-4} 164-7) 193-0] 202-8] 166-7] 157-3] 146-2} 194-4] 181-5 
Mar. ge LOZ ON tM ae a 188-9] 167-1| 139-1] 170-3] 164-8] 190-2} 201-8] 165-6] 156-4} 145-9] 192-3) 179-6 
Apr. PT OA gir rte. hie 187-6| 167-4] 163-0] 173-1] 160-5] 184-8! 200-2] 166-0] 155-4! 146-8] 194-6] 188-8 
May Te ORO: Our ate 189-1] 163-3) 139-8] 170-7| 155-2] 186-4} 200-1] 170-5| 159-9} 153-0) 198-0) 196-9 
June Pei, 29402 Oa rere 194-51 169-0| 151-2! 176-4] 160-7] 194-6] 202-4] 177-4] 163-7] 165-1) 206-3] 204-7 
July 1, 1949...........2....} 199-5] 187-4] 152-8} 202-0] 176-6] 198-0} 206-4] 181-8] 168-0} 167-3) 212-2) 209-1 
Aug. 1 © 190400 See Geen. 200-5! 188-9} 157-6] 203-8] 171-7] 199-4] 205-5} 185-6] 170-7] 169-7] 218-6] 212-6 
Sept. 1 1940 Ae ee 902-1 190-4} 165-3] 205-7| 172-1] 199-5] 208-3} 186-6] 171-7] 169-9] 220-0} 215-1 
Oct. 1 1040 ace ee a 202-0| 189-6] 165-6] 204-2] 172-2} 199-6] 209-1] 185-9] 173-4] 171-0} 214-6] 212-2 


Relative Weight of Employment 


by Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at October 1, 1949.....| 190-0 7-1 0-2) 4-2 2-7| 28-8! 42-0} 12-4) 5-5 2-44 4-5 9-7 


a 














Norr:—The ‘‘Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. ° 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 


Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
Industries Salaries and Wages |——————_—_—_—_— 
at Employment 








Payrolls 
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1948 
$ $ $ 
NTR UITACUUTIN ESF so eae niet neta sg tae etek a : 4. ; : 4-5) 125-0) 214-3 
Animaliproducts—ediblenta.cwtes cc ossicles sete ste iee- : : : : -3| 142-6] 244-7 
Miran products ssa eae socks Le ues . -5| 223-0 
TEGALREEIDFOGUCES sare aceite cbeiterte se te ies ts oe 5-3] 190-3 
Boots and sshoessaacn anit os ae onan lal Font 1) 195-5 
feumberanditsiproductss.p ais... ast oe ee een -2) 231 
Rough and dressed lumber..................... -6] 233 
RUPHICUILe: ih .7sehe ek eat de ese onioto: -1} 229 
Otherlmmnber produetsrnwe nape oon eee eee -2| 222 
Plant products—edible pews. aes deledas oeteeee ase -1| 272 
Pulpianadipaper Products ss. eae nine eat cameras oe: -6] 239 
Palprand paper peace eee co tee he ccesterteeete ae -8} 235 
iPanersproductss a. LPP tn tois seein eet -3) 294 
Erintinpsand: publislayny a. tan oe eee cee et -0} 226 
RUD ber products: kewl oe eee 2, eel. ee -2| 244 
Mextile productse.. sherk ae a. HIE SECIS Brot EA erat 1] 215 
hreadsevarntand clothe sy: ee a oeee eee eee 3] 226 
Gottonsyarn andiclotheeases. nto cee ee ee -0| 176 
Woollentiyarntand clothe. ...c-t cm. cence se -41 210 
Synthetic silk and silk goods................ -7| 341 
Elosienyaand: KnityeOOdSasasesc: cramer ree eae: -0] 202 
Garments and personal furnishings............... 0} 223 
Other textile productss: seat oe nee oe cee. -9| 177 
PUODACCORSS. Sea aie ce ee Le es ee -4| 270 
IBCVEHA EES ARR am oe TRE an oe ore eee eK pe -8| 285 
Chemicals and allied products................0:..-. -5| 175 
Clay, glass and stone products....................... -7| 278 
Wlectricuiznt an@ power eee ene nea ee -8] 266 
HMlectricall apparatus: eee ce ce eee en dee eee -8} 300 
Tronjand isteeliproductsto.n bees. cance ne eek eek. +8} 177 
Crude, rolled and forged products....4.......... -7|. 197 
Machinery (other than vehicles)................. 3-8] 185 
Agricultural implements..............4.....-..-- )-2) 301 
IGaudevehiclesiand:sircraits.. 5.05 senate ene. ee +2) 167 
Automobiles and parts...................00- -5| 178 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................. -9| 110 
Heating appliances.) omen: cutie ae tare che -5| 264 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).....:.....¢.... -Q} 217 
Foundry and machine shop products......... -7| 201 
Other iron and steel products...................-. -3| 170 
Non-ferrous metal products..............0eecceeeces -7| 210 
Non-metallic mineral products..............0.ee000- 0} 234 
Mliseelianooust.ce toe ee pce hee eee webs -2| 280 
AE TT oS oe ee) ieee ac eee a 1) 221 
UT OM arated, ett Ae re ee ee a -4| 170 
OC Eds Ante Sek 7 ee ee oe eee 8-4) 193 
Chelle ote es as ctr eta ne Mens Sad ve Beek Palade oioe.c 38-4) 141 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).................. 53-7) 298 











—_ 
—r) 
Go 
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POMIIM LEICA LIONS Gaye oe eh. aed Sa euea onder oe ek ae. -6) 307-5] 308-8] 265-5 
elegraphs. wenn gape te tec oe Si eh -9] 223-1] 231-2] 227-1 
elephoness wee + Met TE et. ea et ORE eee a -2) 325-3] 325-0] 275-6 

Transportation............... Bee She ie NS -4| 233-8] 232-6] 232-7 
Street railways, cartage and storage................. -1} 258-1] 256-9} 239-6 
Steam railway operations... 4.600. 0c sales seek os. 8-9] 220-5} 219-0] 223-7 
Shipping and’stevedoring.4. 4.4.4. oe: See clos. -8| 242-3] 242-4] 258-0 

Construction and Maintenance....................... 9] 265-0) 269-7] 248-3 
IBUUCIN PRA eae Ce eet ee tere ba © Bae fet tee -4] 303-2] 297-9] 260-1 
Li phi way. ese ene eee ter ae. ots Ok. te -0] 250-4] 258-2) 250-6 
VALEWAY Se. oe Pea Coe Ete tats Be boos Mt Maes wt 2-5] 200-2) 223-0] 217-9 

Services (as indicated below)......................0... 1] 259-2] 262-2) 243-3 
Elovelsranderestaurante ate oe ehices as aeriec staan: -3| 276-4] 284-1) 269-6 
Personal (chiefly-laundries) nea. ...ieee) co eee ess +9} 211-8] 209-5] 207-9 

TTRUC PERI Ihe. ot the en, ee ee 3-4) 233-0) 227-6] 212-6 
SOCAL St ee tr Ae ee ec bare tre een oh eee -2] 230-5] 225-0} 210-1 
Wholesalers erat emere cane ea ieee oe 8) ee nt eT +9} 238-0] 233-0] 217-9 

Eight Leading Industries.............................. 1) 228-6) 222-0) 215-7 

BRINE CRIT ee en nites oh watts yh d wen hasndialle oe» 7] 209-9] 207-9] 191-5 
Banks and trust companies..................eee0eee: -5| 227-7] 221-0) 203-9 
Brokerage and stock market....................000. ; +21) 219-0] 206-3] 208-4 
IMSUTANCOL Mae tere ee nt Me teehee ght : : ; 3° 32-2] 128-3) 191-0] 194-9] 177-4 

Nine Leading Industries.........................0000 -5| 223-1] 221-4] 214-7 
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TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 








Oct. 1, 1949 Sept. 1, 1949 Oct. 1, 1948 


Industries nee ee oe Ae een eee se gag i 
Men {Women| Men | Women} Men | Women} Men | Women 




















no. no. p.c D.C: p.c. joy |] TOL, p.c. 

Manufacturing 2. 2.2944. .: 80s ene cee oe nee sone 834,804 |251,574 | 75-8 23°22 | ade 22-8 | 77-4 22-6 
Animal products—edible. 77s. .----. 12--525e5 6 Shes || Sheil) || Gea! 20-9 | 78-3 21-7 | 79-8 20-2 
Mimand productsna: cs ccteien beer ote ree 2,784 1,539 | 64:4 35-6 | 64-8 35-2 | 63-3 36-7 
Leather andaproductssse ce settee ate eee 18,732 | 12,328 | 60-3 39-7 | 69-9 39-1 | 60-9 39-1 
Boots and ShOes*.cha see ee eee eee 11,260 8,530 | 56-9 43-1 | 57-3 ADT a5 42-5 
Lumber and products: se. see eee ee eee 77, 229 §,599 | 92-1 7-9 | 92-3 7-7 | 91:8 8-2 
Rough and dressed lumber................. 48,626 | 2,383 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-0 5-0 
HMurniturGs, Foo 5 Pek euine aaa Aaa ee tates 16, 666 2,101 | 88-8 11-2 | 89-1 10:9 | 87-7 12-3 

Other lumber productsn---ceee see eee O87 2s L155) S429 15-1 | 85-0 15-0 | 86-0 14-0 

Plant products—edible..-. 1... ...0. 4520 0604ee<- 46,335 | 29,320 | 61-2 38-8 | 61-8 38-2 | 62-5 37-5 
Pulp.andspaper productssc). a6. - yers terre = 91,865 | 22,659 | 80-2 19-8 | 80-2 19-8 | 80-8 19-2 
Pulpand: papers: site ser cctiaactera vert orteatict 47,182 | 2,601 | 94:8 5-2 | 94-7 5-3-] 95-2 4-8 

Paper products.......... ed comin hse sictehe 13.856 | 8,027 | 63-3 36-7 | 63-6 36-4 | 65-7 34-3 
Printing-and publishing.< 2-2-2. aesceesre 30,827 | 12,031 | 71-9 28-1 | 71-6 28-4 | 71-1 28-9 
Rubber products sags.ce s20 see ee ere ee ae 16,045 | 5,637 | 74-0 26-0 | 75-2 24-8 | 74-3 25-7 
MExtile productss sen ae eee ceete teeta ciate. shots ete 74,189 | 87,729 | 45-8 54-2 | 46-2 53-8 | 45-6 54-4 
Thread, yarn and cloth.................... 37,063 | 20,676 | 64-2 35-8 | 64-3 Bajo | Caper 37-8 

Cotton yarn andiclothesner secure eaeere 13,456 8,596 | 61-0 39-0 | 61-6 38-4 | 59-8 40-2 
Woollen'yarn'and clothe: n-2e-- ace ee are 7,974 5,758 | 58-1 41-9 | 58-6 41-4 | 57-6 42-4 
Artificial silk and silk goods............... 11,733 | 4,998 | 70-1 29-9 | 69-9 30-1 | 67-5 32-5 
Hosiery and knit goods.................... 8,801 | 15,197 | 36-7 63:3 | 36-1 63-9 | 35-5 64-5 
Garments and personal furnishings......... 19,329 | 44,040 | 30-5 69-5 | 30-9 69-1 | 30-9 69-1 

Other textile productssecne eee een een 8,996 | 7,816 | 53-5 46-5 | 54-0 46-0 | 54-0 46-0 

TP ODACCON aoe eee ake bee lane aanenees 4,478 | 5,735 | 43-8 56-2 | 41-8 58-2 | 42-8 57-2 
IBevera resi aan ce dats ee eos arent nae ers 18,012 2,445 | 88-0 12-0 | 89-3 10:7 | 87-7 12-3 
Chemicals and allied products................. 32,888 | 10.739 | 75-4 94-6 | 75-6 24-4 } 75-9 24-1 
Clay, glass and stone products................. 19,962 2,439 | 89-1 10-9 | 88-9 11-1 | 88-0 12-0 
lectrie light’and’ powerne.n ee cele acae ae eee 31,302 4,252 | 88-0 12-0 | 88-1 11-9 | 88:3 11-7 
Mlectrical’apparatus’: cee. eles oot nee aces 37.832 | 14,537 | 72-2 27-8 | 72-7 27-3 | 72-4 27-6 
Tron/and steel products... -25.-4---1---o4.45 see 265,159 | 22,121 | 92:3 7-7 | 92-3 7-7 | 92-6 7-4 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... 35, 692 1,673 | 95-5 4-5 | 95-6 4-4 | 95-8 4-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles):.......... 24,327 3,369 | 87-8 12-2 | 87-8 12-2 | 88-9 11-1 
Agricultural implements................... 14,144 914 | 93-9 6-1 | 94-1 5-9 | 94-5 5-5 

Land vehicles and aircraft................. 111,405 | 6,803 | 94-2 5-S | 94-4 5-6 | 94-6 5-4 
Automobiles and parts................. 43,536 | 5,080 | 89-6 10:4 | 89-5 10-5 | 89-5 10-5 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 12,306 501 | 96-4 3-6 | 96-3 3-7 | 96-9 3-1 
Heating appliances sin. .e ot es octets soe an 8,125 512 | 94-1 5-9 | 94-0 6-0 | 93-5 6-5 

Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)........... 10, 750 925 | 92-1 7-9 | 92-4 7-6 | 92-2 7-8 
Foundry and machine shop products....... 8,035 421 | 95-0 5-0 | 95-5 4-5 | 95-4 4-6 

Other iron and steel products............... 39,375 7,003 | 84-9 15-1 | 84-5 15-5 | 84-7 15-3 
Non-ferrous metal products.................... 40-224 6,180 | 86-7 13-3 | 86-7 13-3 | 85-7 14-3 
Non-metallic mineral products................. 14,713 1,472 | 90-9 9-1 | 91-0 9-0 | 91-6 8-4 
IMiscellanéOuShicactycces tee ce tease coe asian bat 11,658 | 7,533 | 60-7 39-3 | 62:3 37-7 | 63-8 36-2 
Dosen g 5. RO rn sates ede er el hee octet ere etre 52,605 947 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-3 1-7 
Miran fe need ame mentier dh watts 84,770 | 1,937 | 97-8 2-2 | 97-7 2-3 | 97-8 2-2 
Coals |X ogee Tenet ee a oe eee eye cele 24,171 228 | 99-1 0-9 | 99-0 1-0 | 99-0 1-0 
IMetallictonesai:  toun w-t le oe eee cree 43,331 891 | 98-0 2-0 |. 97-9 2-1 | 98-0 2-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)............ 17, 268 818 | 95-5 4.5 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-4 4-6 
Communications: 50.2 csceiow scl oe oe cio soloie spas wee 26,217 | 29,117 | 47-4 52-6 | 47-1 52-9 | 47-7 52-3 
EF Glegraphsicuk. Mise ho pero a anda ee eae oe 6,982 |} 1,608 | 81-3 18-7 | 81-8 18-2 | 81-0 19-0 
Telephones? ssc ee.5. ch tea eae are erase 17,213 | 26,701 | 39-2 60-8 | 39-3 60-7 | 40-0 60-0 
Transportation: h 69.002 oos leci eeeee ciele eae 178,334 | 11,618 | 93-9 6-1 | 93-8 6-2 | 93-9 6-1 
Street railways, cartage and storage............ 60,096 | 4,483 | 93-1 6-9 | 92-9 Coosa 6-9 
Steam railway operation.............0.-.-s000- 88, 851 5,391 | 94:3 5-7: | 94-2 5-8 | 94-0 6-0 
Shipping and stevedoring...............-...06- 29,387 1,744 | 94-4 5-6 | 94-4 5-6 | 95-1 4-9 
Construction and Maintenance.................. 262,266 | 4,818 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-1 1-9 
Binlding Sykes. ae Ae he Pe Cy eee L276 Cul ron 215" O75. 2-5 | 97-5 2-5 | 97-4 2-6 
igh Weyer oko le Aa ee cee ee 93,477 | 1,469 | 98-5 1-5 | 98-4 1-6 | 98-1 1-9 
iat Way cate ea oe eee 41,113 134 | 99-7 0-3 | 99-7 0-3 | 99-7 0:3 
Services (as specified below)........ PE Rear 35,415 | 37,807 | 48-4 51-6 | 48-2 51-8 | 48-5 51-5 
Hotelsiandtrestanrantsa.e ser eee eee ener 23,687 | 23,846 | 49-8 50-2 | 49-6 50-4 | 50-7 49-3 
Personal (chiefly laundries).................... 7,560 | 12,348 | 38-0 62-0 | 38-4 61-6 | 38-8 61-3 
rade teaenaee itr oa ee ae BPS De ees thy eae 182,319 |112,176 | 61-9 38-1 | 62-6 37-4 | 61-0 39-9 
Retail ecee sites cae eee eee tere ie heroes 117,342 | 91,328 | 56-2 43-8 | 56-8 43-2 | 55-2 44.8 

W Holesa lew eee ay ot. hen ce ee tra teed ie arene: 64,977 | 20,848 | 75-7 24-3 | 76-3 23-7 | 75-0 25-0 
Eight Leading Industries........................ 1,656,730 |449,994 | 78-6 21-4 | 78-9 21-1 | 79-1 20-9 
Biman Cee Fe es Srnec arenes 47,599 | 13,084 | 52-5 47-5 | 52-8 47-2 | 53-1 46-9 
Banks and trust companies...............eese0- 25,479 | 26,490 | 49-0 51-0 | 49-3 50-7 | 49-8 50-2 
Brokerage and stock market operations........ 2,272 | 1,223 | 65:0 35-0 | 65-1 34-9 | 65-4 34-6 
Insurance {205.8 oe ee ree 19,839 | 15,371 | 56-3 43-7 | 56-7 43-3 | 56-5 43-5 

All. Industries 2. 3208 a at coe eee easier 1,704,320 |493,078 | 77-6 22-4 | 77-8 22°2 | 8-1 21-9 


rr 
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TABLE C-6.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-4 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 


























Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 

Week preceding All ; Non- All Non- 
Manu- puree Durable Manu- ee Durable 

factures iter Goods factures a OOd8 Goods 

No. No. No cts cts. cts 
Oct. Ulay” CTEREIGS: so S RS a cr eine a aes 44-7 45-0 44-5 67-6 75-4 60-4 
Oct. Ue LOS Geer aa ete ee oe Le ee 42-9 42-8 42-9 71-4 77-8 65-7 
Oct. et O4 Jey we GR cote Sk ns dogs kite sharce 43-1 43-5 42-6 83-4 90-6 76°2 
Oct. OSG ei eun ts See nngs ce 43-0 43-3 : 42-7 94-6 102-6 86-6 
IN Omens ee O48 pee eS CE Iie Aes ot 43-1 43-2 43-1 95-5 103-4 87-6 
LORE. NP gt REVERS ee A ne 43-2 43-4 43-1 96-9 104-1 87-7 
Sl cme eeniel O4 OCC es By ee Ae eae 40-6 41-0 40-2 97-2 104-8 89-3 
Feb. AI he al SLE 8) lt i ag ad 8 Se i 42-9 43-2 42-7 97-2 105-0 89-3 
AT AT eee LO OSE eet Ee cao, okie g tasuat: 43-0 43-2 42-7 97-6 105-3 89-6 
Apr. Un O4 ONegpe ea cue ee og ee oo, 42-9 43-2 42-6 98-2 105-7 90-3 
May ree 04 Oe Se tare, Pe oc 42-5 42-7 42-3 98-6 106-2 90-7 
June Thy’ ~” “SE 0 th Pe a oe OR OS Mee ae: 40-8 41-1 40-5 99-1 106°5 91-5 
July pam O40 SUR Me ee ae ope ita s 41-8 42-4 41-2 99-1 106-7 91-3 
PX ome len LOA Oi Awe coe Ae, desk Reesor aia 41-9 42-1 41-7 98-8 106-5 91-1 
SCPC mame ome 04 Ucn Cah aee ee tei nel 42-4 42-5 42-2 98-4 106-6 90-4 
Oct. [Pee OL ORS hp ce tae 42.7 43-0 42-5 99-3 107-8 91-1 


| 


* The averages at this date were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays. 





TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. — 


























All Manufactures! Durable Non-Durable 
Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 

Average Weekly | Average Weekly Average Weekly 

Week Preceding --- ---—- -— — 
Salaries Salaries | Salaries 
and Wages and | Wages and Wages 
Wages | Wages | Wages 
$ $ 3 | 

Oct. ee OA Rome eee yet a ches 32.45 30.31 30.01 33.93 29.61 26.88 
Oct. Vik, f SY ice ee ce) a ee ee a 33.06 30.63 35.43 33.30 31.08 28.19 
Oct. i] Soe G4 [eae ere Re Seis et never 37.94 35.95 40.94 39.41 SIVA 32.46 
Oct. UE G4 Sie ere ae eae ee eg a 42.74 40.68 46.12 44.43 39.63 36.98 
NON AME ne LO4 Se. eA BEL OT ke se 43.28 41.16 46.43 44.67 40.3 37.76 
Decree a 1 O48h Rh tee ee es «We Bee 43.59 41.47 46.88 45.18 40.52 37.80 
meres ave LOAONE oy Wee bass See ee 42012 39.46 45.23 42.97 39.19 35.90 
Feb. pee, LOS ORNs Fe ee ter ce Eh ert 44 04 41.70 47.17 45.36 41.12 38 13 
Mar. Se OA Oa ae eee a8 he, date IE oe 44.27 41.97 47.43 45.49 41.30 38. 26 
Apr. ie LOLS See ee eee eee 44.27 42.13 47.43 45.66 41.30 38,47 
Nickyaaeeel Wee LOLORS pave | Stes get ee! 44.31 41.91 47.30 45.35 41.49 38.37 
June RE 1 OA ON ae Te ae eM ea eile oO 43.16 40.43 46.00 43.77 40.49 37.06 
July Je? OY Le aes ie ose era ae a ee er 43.95 1.42 47.26 45.24 40.90 37.62 
PA emu ey | OA Oi Neat ree See retest ats 43.90 41.40 46.90 44.84 41.15 4 37.99 
DCD CORE Geo LO4O 9k. pe een y ae NE ls 44.05 41.72 47.35 45.31 41 12 38.15 
Oct. Dae TOA Ota, pee a aes oh eet 44.70 42.40 48.18 46.35 41.62 38.72 





1 Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table C-6. 


TABLE C-8.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 

















Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 

—— Oct. 1, (eSept. 1, | Octo.) Oct. Is {SeptataikOct-r1; 

1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 

ETON SI COLLAR eis mune ital eich cre cic ince edind Dawe 43-5 42-9 43-6 90-9 90-7 84-9 
ING wals TDS Wi Chseee ener ets sere eee aes oes ite ere neles 45-4 44-6 45-7 88-6 88-1 86-4 
QED GCIr Mee ree Se eee Ware Meat aie mie res 5 Seal selene aes 44.4 43°8 45-0 90-1 89-5 85-9 
CATION ee See ee cee eee eee ee ae ee tine aM notte hoes 42-2 41:8 42-3 104-1 103-0 99-3 
IVEATIUEO LOAM eo ee aye Ret Ta ee res silos ar olale apes 42-9 43-0 43°1 96-6 95:8 93-4 
ASK AUCH WAG iin erie tetas ceiein is «ceric les cdelovsherens 42-6 42-6 41-9 102-4 101-1 97-5 
ANU OYe{ esta): beta gta dec aerhecias Sicheael Or e Tea 42-2 42-9 41-6 100-8 99 95-3 
BELLISheC@OLUTT taste yee me me tatters cisiaete articrxer siete 38-1 38°2 38-9 118-0 116-9 111-3 
Nicritves lanes tae Myr ee Ween oom er ae oe hat ates ot 42-9 42-3 43-3 95-1 94-3 90-4 
LOT ONCOMe ee eee een ae Oa ce eee elabndatt 41-1 40°6 41-1 102-8 102-1 99-3 
ER TL bOMG. a tes oe ree oe tes eae hs oslo ete eae 41-9 41-4 42-1 113-2 112-4 104-5 
Winnipeo ten Ace ck waa este aaa Aa eae dl aoeee ents 42-5 42-7 42-6 95-8 95-1 92-5 
NV UT COUVIOU Mees a i eae te ochre oie a other ici dia! avare eyargisl 3 37-8 37-6 38-3 117-3 115-8 109°6 





TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 

















Average Average 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Average 

Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 
Industries | | — 
Oct. 1|Sept.1/Oct. 1)/Oct. 1)Sept.1]Oct. 1/Oct. 1)Sept.1]Oct. 1 

1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 

IN'©3| SN On MeEN OF CLS. | aaCuss Cts: $ $ $ 
Mam ufactuirinh't ott estore Sieud sfetors sisal oereiae siefe ilar eee 42-7) 42-4) 48-0) 99-3) 98-4) 94-6) 42.40) 41.72) 40.68 
*Durable manufactured goodS...........-.cceeeeeeeeee 43-0} 42-5) 48-3] 107-8] 106-6) 102-6) 46.35] 45.31] 44.43 
Non-durable manufactured goods..................-5- 42-5} 42-2) 42-7) 91-1] 90-4} 86-6] 38.72] 38.15) 36.98 
Animal products—edible.... 52... cccccceeccctcscceses 42-0} 42-4) 42-4) 98-3] 94-8} 90-5) 41.29] 40.20] 38.37 
Dairyiprod ucts sce eh eee rises ott elee ices 608 45-6] 46-7] 47-2) 75-9] 74-1] 73-7) 34.61] 34.60] 34.79 
Meat productss .c.nce .cetein ifs cebte secret ais clcrenereinere 42-7| 42-7] 42-1] 109-2] 104-5] 100-0} 46.63] 44.62] 42.10 
eather’ products.cs7hc yo sds 0 ok Gee eatotions aera 40-7; 40-5) 40-3) 75-7) 75-3) 72-2] 30.81) 30.50] 29.10 
Leather boots ‘and shoes..\...0.. siicis« scecrace a suciniens 40-1] 40-1] 39-8} 73-3] 72-9] 69-3] 29.39] 29.23] 27.58 
SToum ber Products casccewe cise es lee isislelecetoietele elavcietwierereterei eis 42-2] 42-3) 42-2} 90-8} 90-1] 86-2) 38.32] 38.11] 36.38 
Rough and dressed lumber.........-.2sccsecceeceees 41-6] 41-9] 42-1] 95-5] 94-4] 89-7| 39.73] 39.55] 37.76 
Gontalinerseeaans eine o's tecite: ciaeieroters etentemierste eiertielete tate 43-8) 44-1] 43-9} 80-0) 80-0} 75-6! 35.04] 35.28) 33.19 
Murnisure Steen a) St ae cs lod eleicctedem cea at reioee 43-2] 42-7) 42-1] 86-7] 86-3] 83-6] 37.45] 36.85) 35.26 
*Musicalanstruments’. sascha ceeles corte aeeenee ae 45-5] 43-4) 44-7} 85-2) 83-0} 81-9] 38.77) 36.02] 36.61 
Plant produets=edibles. suryn....ochie cece seem ete con 41-9} 42-6} 42-1] 76-5) 75-3) 72-1) 82.05) 32.08} 30.35 
Flour and other milled products................-..0: 46-4) 46-0] 45-9} 95-9] 94-0) 89-4) 44.50] 48.24] 41.03 
Fruit and vegetable preserving....................2- 39-0| 40-9} 40-4) 73-0] 70-2] 68-1] 28.47) 28.71] 27.51 
Bread and bakery products...........0..eeeceeceeces 43-7| 44-2) 43-0) 79-0} 78-3] 75-3] 34.52] 34.61) 32.38 
Chocolate and cocoa products..........ceceeececeees 42-7} 42-41 42-0} 66-7] 66-8] 63-4] 28.48] 28.32] 26.63 
Pulprandspapersproducts.. et esise cee metic eieatate re 45-1] 44-7| 45-5) 108-5] 108-1} 105-1] 48.93] 48.32] 47.82 
Pulp-and papersmills sere ee cece cers cele ents cee 47-9| 47-6] 49-1] 113-8] 113-7) 112-4) 54.51] 54.12) 55.19 
(Paper, productss. sae eee eae ee eee Se cote eee 43-8] 43-2) 42-8] 85-7) 85-1) 81-4] 37.54] 36.76} 34.84 
Printing and publishing. scapes ccinee ete ae 41-0} 40-4] 40-7} 114-8} 113-6} 104-6] 47.07] 45.89] 42.57 
Rub bermpro ducts icacctose cee sees ate eee cee eee 40-9] 41-0) 41-9) 103-3] 104-1) 102-2} 42.25} 42.68] 42.82 
rextile— all branchesssie can eats coc cice cole cea ceca ct 41-4] 40-6] 41-4) 80-6] 80-0] 74-7| 33.37) 32.48] 30.93 
Thread ;yarnand, cloth aaacerakie’s os's ects sa sitio ce cetera 43-8} 42-5] 48-6] 84-8] 83-7] 77-0) 37.14] 35.57| 33.57 
Cottoniyarnand clothcagesvens scece os aeceeciecens 42-6] 40-7] 42-6] 86-3] 84-6] 77-9] 36.76] 34.43) 33.19 
Woollentyarniand cloths: ssc wentesictietinenicne cours 43:6] 43-5) 48-1] 79-7| 79-5] 75-0} 34.75) 34.58] 32.33 
Synthetic silk and silk goods...........-00seceeeeee: 45-6| 44-2) 45-4) 86-7| 85-8) 77-7) 39.54] 37.92] 35.28 
Eosieryeand Winit/POOdsSae asec sicdooe ease chide ceceioe okie 41-3] 40-6] 41-7} 75-2) 74-5} 68-8] 31.06] 30.25] 28.69 
Garments and personal furnishings.................--. 38-3} 37-8] 38-2] 77-0] 77-0) 73-5) 29.49} 29.11] 28.08 
KL ODACGOsA ete See ete ee Oe eed bie eg aieatete Se 43-6] 43-5) 43-0] 89-3] 88-8] 83-7] 38.93] 38.63] 35.99 
BO VELHO CS Sree ete ee det ee eee ne ORR aL ce ace etree pe 43-1] 43-5] 43-6] 99-3] 98-1] 93-5} 42.80] 42.67] 40.77 
Distilled and malt liquor.............e.cercceveecees 42-0] 42-6] 42-9] 105-3) 105-2} 99-0] 44.23] 44.82] 42.47 
Chemicals and allied products.............esceeeeeees: 43-7} 43-1] 43-9] 99-2] 98-9] 94-5) 48.35) 42.63] 41.49 
Drugsjandsmedicinessa.ceo. ee een eee enes Teter 41-6] 41-1] 41-3] 82-9] 82-3] 78-4] 34.49] 33.83] 32.38 
*Clay, glass and stone products..........c.s-seeeeeeees 45-8} 44-7| 45-4} 98-1] 97-3] 93-0] 44.93] 43.49] 42.22 
Glassiproducts.e os saadec Ce. settee eee aires oe 45-9] 44-8) 45-3] 93-6] 92-9) 89-0} 42.96] 41.62] 40.32 
Lime, gypsum and cement products................. 47-5} 45-7] 46-8} 99-2) 98-6) 92-8] 47.12] 45.06] 43.43 
*Electrical apparatus...........ececcececcceccecceceese| 41:8] 41-1] 41-1) 109-5} 109-3] 103-8] 45.77] 44.92] 42.66 
Heavy electrical apparatus l............cecce eee e eee 42-7| 42-8] 42-1) 121-7] 120-2] 114-6] 51.97] 51.45] 48.25 
*Ironcandisteel products ste ce eac ek caine ese tee eee 43-1] 42-5) 48-8] 113-5] 112-1] 107-9} 48.92] 47.64] 47.26 
Crude, rolled and forged products..............-..-- 43-2] 43-9] 45-5) 119-9] 117-8] 109-9} 51.80} 51.71] 50.00 
PRIM Aarye on and. Steclmeceaw sack aemielo ci: em e 43-0] 43-9] 45-6) 122-2} 119-6) 111-5} 52.55] 52.50) 50.84 
Machinery (other than vehicles)...............eeeee--- 43-5] 43-2] 44-4] 104-9] 104-6] 99-3) 45.63] 45.19] 44.09 
Agriculturslamplementaeeweee. + nee cones octeniee ae 41-1] 37-3] 42-1] 113-8] 112-3] 112-3] 46.77] 41.89] 47.28 
Land vehicles and aircraft............0.0cccccceveseeee 43-4] 42-5] 43-4) 118-6] 116-7} 115-3} 51.47] 49.60) 50.04 
Railway rolling stocks vehiace «cle anehites.0 vcle\cteve atete 44-3] 44-3] 44-1] 113-7] 112-1] 112-0} 50.37] 49.66] 49.39 
‘Automobilesiangdsparts ements. eel eee 42-4) 40-7] 42-1] 125-5] 123-8} 122-9} 538.21] 50.39] 51.74 
Aeroplanes.and ‘partes. io. 42.4 s anseus ce oteecss cle thles 43-8} 43-0} 45-2] 110-7] 107-7] 100-4] 48.49] 46.31) 45.38 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing....................-.- 41-9] 41-8} 44-8] 109-2] 109-2) 104-6] 45.75] 45.65) 46.86 
Iron and steel fabrication n.€.8..............s0seeeeeee 42-7| 42-2) 43-0} 108-5} 106-5} 102-0] 46.33] 44.94] 43.86 
Hardware, tools and cutlery...............2+eeeseeeees 42-8} 42-1) 43-0) 99-0} 98-1] 94-6] 42.37] 41.30] 40.68 
Foundry and machine shop products................+.- 42-3] 40-9} 48-6] 110-8] 109-8} 104-5) 46.87) 44.91) 45.56 
Sheet metalaworksec. pees eee ee ak Lee ee 42-8] 43-5) 42-9) 102-2] 102-4) 96-4] 43.78] 44.54) 41.36 
*Non-ferrous metal products..............-++eceevesees 43-5] 43-4] 43-5] 108-9] 107-6] 103-7} 47.37] 46.70] 45.11 
Smelting and refining ea eee ee eee eee eon ae 44-4) 45-1] 44-1) 118-1} 115-6] 117-4] 52.44) 52.14] 51.77 
Aluminum and its products.......... ec 43.2) 42-7) 44-9) 100-3] 100-0] 103-0} 43.33] 42.70) 46.25 
Brass and copper manufacturing................s000. 42-4] 41-5] 42-7] 106-1] 105-7} 98-6] 44.99] 48:87) 42.10 
Non-metallic mineral products...............-..e0+- 42-1] 41-9} 48-3] 118-9] 118-2] 112-5} 50.06} 49.53} 48.71 
Petroleum and ate products: nce se hceec: ae ee 41-3] 40-8} 42-5] 126-3] 126-0] 121-3] 52.16] 51.41] 51.55 
Miscellaneous manufactured products...............+.. 42-1] 41-1) 41-7] 86-1) 86-1) 82-0] 36.25) 35.39) 34.19 
Pari pag ok ee cn A te gE te SO epee 43-7] 42-9) 43-4] 116-8] 115-8} 114-8] 51.04) 49.68) 49.82 
/ 39-4] 38-4] 39-0] 127-7} 126-9] 126-8} 50.31] 48.73} 49.45 
45-8] 45-1] 45-4] 116-4] 115-9] 114-6] 53.31) 52.27) 52.03 
44-9] 43-6} 44-7] 102-5] 101-0; 98-5] 46-02) 44.04] 44.03 
Local Transportation’... ................. cece ween ees 45-6) 46-1) 45-2] 101-5) 101-3] 97-3] 46.28] 46.70) 43.98 
Building Construction............................00-- 41-5} 44-1) 41-8) 108-2] 107-8} 104-1] 44.90) 44.31] 48.51 
Highway Construction.....................0.ceeeceeee 38:9] 39-4) 39-2) 85-6) 85-1) 80-3) 33.07] 33.53) 31.48 
Services (as indicated’ below)... ....0.¢0..e.c.+0+-eseh + 42-0| 42-5} 42-2] 64-6] 63-0) 60-4) 27.13] 26.78] 25.49 
Hotelsiandirestaurantayes. os seekers sc oe eee 42-5) 43-4) 42-7] 63-4) 61-6] 59-7] 26.95] 26.73) 25.49 
Personal (chiefly laundries). .)... sc. cccseceweccce tees 41-0] 40-5} 41-0] 66-9] 66-2) 62-0) 27.43) 26.81) 25.42 








*Industries classed in the durable manufactured goods industries. 5 

1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employees 
of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, as 100 
Oat latest figures are as follows:—Aug. 1, 1949, 228:8; Sept. 1, 1949, 228-1; Oct. 1, 1949, 230-9; at Oct.1, 1948, the index 
was 5. 

2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 
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TABLE C-10.-EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour.) 














Index Numbers (Av. 1946—100) 























Average oye, wat 
ge | Average tye 
Date eae Hourly Weekly Average Cost oa en 
ae a Pas Weel: Earnings Earnings Weekly of Week] 
; Earnings Living Perna 
cts. $ 
Week preceding— 
January DSO O4G Aas te et ee 46-1* 70-0 APPA ad 106-8 96-0 111-3 
icteric vee cl WL O4 bye wee ane eee, koe. 45-4 70-1 oles 105°3 96-0 109-7 
March Derg OLD eee Ss ese. 45-8 70-1 32010 196-3 96-0 110-7 
April ages UE ES eae ae eas 45-6* 70°4 32.10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May Page LOL Dame hme geese 45-5 70-5 32.08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
June eR G4 ep ae oP Rh en OR 44-3 70-3 31.14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July i eee TE Ee eS A nee dy eae 44.3 70-1 31.05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August ea OA SuAge abs OO ee aa 44.3 69-5 30.79 101-9 7:5 104-5 
september “it 1945.0 as. lee. 44-1 69-2 30.52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October Ot OA jie ee ne See ee 44-7 67-8 30.31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
November. 1*) 1045s. 6 fa).5 ee: 44-9 67°5 30.31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
Wecemneweiy wlOA5e gen. oleh, 44-8 67-0 30-02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
January OSG A: as ares tee 44.2* 67-9 30-01% 99-3 97-0 102-4 
Rebrusiye (Pe) L946. 2. ok De... 44-] 68-1 30.03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March iS OA BR ON re a cs 44-0) 67-9 29.88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April detain O4 Ges Reena Ph ot 44-4 68-4 BOR 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May atl OL OUR Bre Reet oe 43-0 68-9 29.63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June a4 Hie Bere a acho 42-0 69-1 29.02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July Rar 94 Gas on 5 eens 42-4 70-0 29.68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August Ue 4 Gaerne ees od 43-0 70-0 30.10 99-6 101-6 98 -0 
Sepcennl Dera mel O4 Ga eee et 42-7 70-6 30.15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October O46. tae baker kee 42-9 71-4 30.63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
INO VeEDUOer a aus O46 0m oC ane toe 42-4 72-9 30.91 102-3 102-8 99-3 
Decem bers © ul Oley ews hen eo. 2. 43-2 74:5 Bol 106-5 102-8 103-6 
January eR Od fer Al ge ees, eens fe 42-7* 76-2 a, day lee 107-7 102-8 104-8 
IR@loraneniys — Gil Os ao nctne am oan 43-1 76-3 32.89 108-§ 103-4 105-2 
March Ee Le ee 43-4 77-1 33.46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April pe UU Wee ie ee 43-2 77-6 Boe 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May Ole See ate) ee 43-2 78-3 33.83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June . EEO fede sasar oe 42.9 79-9 34.28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July LE OA eS Ae ete are 5 42-0 80-8 23.94 112-3 110-0 162-1 
August gE SEE: WAN Re te oa ee 42-5 81-3 34.55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
peplenibera@ian LOA soa RG, 42-3 82-2 34.77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October 1 MOAT eae ba eet | 43-1 &3-4 35.95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
INOVem Deir ae 04a, een eee 42-9 84-7 36.34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
ecem Dera my Ode wari et a ee 43-5 85-6 37. 24 123-2 118-1 104-3 
January Ne et ees ae een ee 43-2* 86-6 OTe ae 123- 120-0 103-2 
iebriaty meal 0484 ee bana eee 42-8 86-6 37.06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March EPA Eicken takes Saar ie es 43-2 88-0 38.02 125-8 122-0 103+1 
April oer LOLS 2 bea San ee 43 -2* 89-0 88. 45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May 1 fee el EDR SI A Seige bec 43-1 89-4 38.53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June MMe OAS scat gh en Se 2 41-7 1-4 38.11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July Na ROSS arr re kets 42-0 92-3 BOmal 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August te LOSSY amet ae... cee 42-1 92-7 39.03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September) i GAS reeew et. aha. 41-7 93-4 38.95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October Ue, LOA Se med aay ten lar 43-0 94-6 40.68 134-6 129-1 104:°3 
Novem betwen 1048heeey oS eo 43-1 95-5 41.16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
Decem berm sel OSes ok 43-2 96-0 41.47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January Ly Oe Oe ela orc! ort hiner 43-2* 97-2 41.99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
Iseloaga TROL) os wha i 42.9 97-2 41.70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March TR LOA Gy a tem en aha 43-0 97-6 41.97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April ee LAOS eee re to te 42-9 98-2 42.13 139-4 128-9 108 1 
May R04 Oe pea taedt ota « 41-8* 98 -6 At 21 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June TL O40 Fae 2 632 40-8 99-1 40.43 133-8 129-9 103-0 
July HS pdt CPO) a eee earners 41-8 99-1 41.42 137-1 131-1 104-6 
August Le OO Whe ees ook ced 419 98-8 41.40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
Peplvenloenel a6 1040s see ke 42-4 98-4 41.72 138-1 131-3 105 2 
October De O49) ia ee rea ee 42-7 99-3 42.40 140-3 131-2 106-9 





Notre: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946—100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 
hours, $30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; 
April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, $37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91. 

(4) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT 
FIRST OF MONTH 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies 


Unplaced Applicants 


























Month —---- ——--- — 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
DecembennlO4b:tac: cote Glee er eer eee 66, 008 26, 865 92,873 141, 673 38,038 179,711 
DEecem bere Lot eer co ah on are pine eer ome re aie 68,818 38, 707 107,525 110, 465 29, 003 139, 468 
DMecemberelod in cto aie ee ee tee 35,947 228320 58,272 82,990 33,584 116,574 
December slO4 Sees a ean ek Le, See eee eee, 17, 841 16, 808 34, 649 92,144 37,408 129, 552 
January O40 Seren! ct, Gtatteman ramen eae amc wei eae 11,996 13 , 063 25,059 150, 474 36, 185 186, 659 
Sb EUAT 7 04 ies. oe tee he ere hee eee ee 10,026 12,990 23,016 | 204,897 51,909 256, 806 
March Od Orr ys Te A ea wo ee ce 10,187 13,544 D3 TS 209, 866 51.898 261,764 
April SU Nae a ett NE 5 TEM Sa per Seah ok A hae i 14,444 16,816 31, 260 195, 559 50,961 246, 520 
May GAG weer. yates Ae see ae eee 21,673 21,840 43,513 158, 794 44,932 203 , 726 
June 1 OP Ce ed een, Coan ee a pet Rone ed 23,539 24,035 47,574 113,489 41,359 154, 848 
July OE OS Se ran oe Laie AA oe Ca 20,679 QED 42,454 103,275 44 216 147,491 
August TOA GC Reese oot ee nine Ca Pd ee eee eee ee 18, 043 19,313 37,356 97,154 42,090 139, 244 
Sepvemiber 1040) mga recs Se pee tee, oe sce ten Repeats cae 19,940 22, 620 42,560 97.684 39, 667 1efeool 
October TOA GS eS its Sten cpie Shire tc 8 any ee EEA ae 20,837 20,629 41,466 101,504 41,543 143 , 047 
Novemmberr i040 vies wera aca ae cer Ne: nremenyeos coer 1A 535 15, 200 29,735 122, 664 49 702 172,366 
December sels Ol) erat mace cer ee eae ee ee ee 10, 400 12,085 22,485 164,345 56,439 220, 784 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 








TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


























NOVEMBER 3, 1949 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 
Change from 
9 
induct Male Female Total September 29, 1949 

Absolute | Percentage 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 499 330 829 —1,141 —42-1 

MOSSIN GIA Ae sat aahtos tek tes SRT oe i oe ee 41,391 8 1,399 —276 —16-5 

iL WOO CS Cree cz ie ary Nake eee 5 Se aos See 1,061 2 1, 063 —42 —3-8 

DUT CL mer Rice econ einen Eee i ee se 303 6 309 —247 —44.4 

Otherloroimot inc. tude seen ert ee ic Ae eet 27 — 27 +13 +92-9 

IVE Ln itn 835 oe oc reteiceare os tienctisis MeN Dw aes ee a ares dlcie ah 525 12 537 —231 —30-1 

Coal. Baba. aussi: ais sO eGaes ow kh AiO nits: ebay heen 268 1 269 —8 —2-9 
Metallic ores— 

Dron Warromtane Sherratt ctrrags take nie eerie bo ie eee ae EPR 16 _ 16 —30 — 65-2 

Goold Sy Basia «lament Nee» discal pigrataeonrs! Ss aioe ase Rate 2 132 8 140 — 133 —48-7 

NICK Clays. So Pee on ly PE. Et a eee De, - 52 +16 +44-4 

Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals....... 38 i 39 —55 —58-5 

Prospectingancwolleproducine..— eeeee eee eee eee 19 2 21 —21 —50-0 

Man Uiaetunlns Brio ..occ. Oop eh «a sdeticee «cca ns > saarnaeed 3,314 3,933 7,247 —3,424 —32-1 

Food amd kindred productar. «dace +s 60-0 oer 401 373 77 —486 —38-6 

Dextilessapparel; ete: s. tiie G.cc8sh ee nett ou ae eee 330 2,333 2, 663 —1,472 —35-6 

Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 447 64 511 —254 —33-2 

Pulp and paper products and printing................... 455 202 657 —193 —22-7 

Chemicalsiand-alliedsproducts... oe seers. codecs 125 114 239 —85 —26-2 

Products of petroleumband: cosas 2) 4s o. oee ee 23 8 31 —22 —41-5 

ubberproductsscacke aicioccceneen Cais eee 30 39 69 —112 —61-9 

Leather and productancc tents soe e aoe sae eee eee 86 302 388 —130 —25-1 

Hltonenclayreand lass proc uCUS eae ee ek heen nneee 101 14 115 —96 —45-5 

Imontandistecl products meeeen ence eee eer eon 218 53 326 —122 —27-2 

Non-ferrous metals.and products........-.....-0.:.--. 207 79 286 —129 —31-1 

Machineny oh 1. cen. stem slate ane ae aoe ecn ator 182 40 222 —48 —17-8 

Electrical equipment and ‘preducts, . ota... eee 140 64 204 —135 —39-8 

Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 514 248 762 —140 —15-5 

Consirnction)) bee, $e od be ea 25800 55 25388 —1,498 —38-6 

Transportation and Storage.........................-000- 615 60 675 —578 —46-1 

Communications, and Other Public Utilities............ a21 225 446 —54 —10-8 

PUP AME LE 35 i. ccd SN aces SRG aha eee eat ee 25054 25172 4,226 —1,784 — 29-7 

Wholesdle :..4:. cite «tee nes conceal eee ee ee, 677 290 967 —37/1 —27-7 

PROGALL , 5. aiy0. fs ai a data MM aces hes he hy ee awn 1,882 3, 259 —1,413 —30-3 

Finance, Insurance, Real Estate......................... 802 681 1,483 —362 —19-6 

OE VICE 3, ccc Laci hots obs RE teed aN nee 25780 7,720 10,503 —2,371 —18-4 

Publig ss Acs aed: tase et onl Ae iy aoe ele 1,119 391 1,510 +286 +23 -4 

AJOMOBLIG. 1 Senha ee Bie bee ieee Nee ce 100 4,726. 4,826 —496 —9-3 

Rorveonal soo cass pics oh etd oc, «Soot he eee 739 2,276 3,015 —1,864 —38-2 

Other services 600.0 sas deut ed hai. oe Acree eee 822 330 1,152 —297 —20-5 

All Industriess/70 25.500 ete) nee ee cee ee 14,534 15,199 29,733 —11,719 —28-3 
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TABLE D-3.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT NOVEMBER 3, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


















































Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Occupational Gioup -_-——- - oe 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers................ 794 273 1,067 4,137 996 Dyce 
BleriGaloVVOE Kens seep mc + dered eee canst eebeche spe feels 1,580 2,415 3,995 6, 648 14, 467 21,115 
BHLGSRVV OLSELS cancer, Sek cee cet hase ttred tian 5 1,687 1,140 2,827 3,560 6, 892 10, 452 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 710 7,080 7,790 11,748 8,916 20, 664 
GIODITHIGING 5 om ar tne US Bb Se Ee cette en RTD eee eee OOM eer ee Gee ee 55 1,794 6 1,800 
EA fate ext liq anne A Pe Mba ie Soler eo Sele das baaaaecar 476 5 481 1, 298 141 1,439 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers.................... 6,729 2,807 9,536 44,341 8, 764 53, 108 
Hoodand: Kindredeproductis. sem yee remit: 127 57 184 794 415 1, 209 
PRexcilesmelothine peuCsas. ate seieen a tn 5 smelter ate on 167 2,144 QoL 1,658 5,010 6, 668 
umMpemand wOoOUNprOdUuGtS. mens. sek deen. oe ee 1, 620 4 1,624 2,992 67 3,059 
ielrihay, (yaar Cl eNMBVE AS As an qandos Ane eed ne 217 51 268 621 312 933 
Wear nerand products sae eee ter ui Ae on 64 200 264 856 553 1,409 
Stone, clay and glass products...........:......<. 31 1 aly 111 32 143 
ilevalworkinge sy memen a se 6 Sern. 8 Skee Geto 791 29 820 6,974 352 7,326 
FEleCtriCalls cceren a eteen coe ne tate bane os chs Dateiae se oa 97 20 17, 960 254 1,214 
sRransporvation equipment, mMre.C.5,....n22- --.s6 - ft ahs Se Se i 515 73 588 

IM LEAN OFed, Roxniecasis 6 See 2 Mi ctenrais OF) eae aa ae ea BLO wheres Der 360 AO We ine hes 498 
(WTONSETUCUION. eee cr eek sac TO casein 1,488 1 1,489 9,927 38 9,930 
Transportation (except seamen).................. LNG rls alae ies 518 7,250 32 7,282 
Communications and public utility.............. PANE | hs SEWN tty Di 245 2 247 
‘radeand Servicers... s se ee eae ak” Ce Oe ae 181 169 350 1,092 663 ToD) 
Otherskilled andsemiskilled 2.2.5 .ck4..6. 0. ic 884 96 |. 980 6, 823 799 7,622 
THOUEAVE SA ABOG Hehe cic Geet coe temic cece unt coca 25 9 34 799 131 930 

EA NUEN VICES MIR a ene a ttn wot hE ame yes 136 26 162 2,226 66 2,292 
liinsialledsWorkerstacse, ao0 cession s be bon bthttes is wldac 2,504 1,480 3,984 49,138 9,520 58, 658 
I OOCIANCL CO DAC COME Cee See ee oe Sok Series eee 7 230 304 1,054 1,475 2,529 
iumberand lumber productse.s..4..16 oes. oe 103 9 112 2,044 297 2,341 
WVretekwo ncn geste rete, ect, pe mtes tats sts ceieraleeen es 83 3 126 2,594 165 2,759 
(CUMS TAO HODE Ne Genk probes cc hecka techs ao csd toner do Caleta tea 738 6,701 1 6, 702 
Oikerunsikilledsworkerse eee. sak Gee ee ae on 1,506 1,198 2,704 36, 745 7,582 44,327 
OU aEe  oe t  eke as eoke ee hte 14,535 15,200 29,735 | 122,664 49,702 172,366 














TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 











Weekly Average 














Industry = os as 
acancies : ace- 
Notified Referrals ments 
ANSTO UES DBS oub avy a Cts) yoy bayen 5A SoG. Nem a ota he SeraS.O81e Cy ha ERAS 5 OmiO ont Maire 939 1,086 890 
ocine Sotiornsis.s . ose Ee AH Be Be BOS Tee CORE OR OF EOC oer ah ae see 683 422 315 
WGUSVEIER. So SESE RE AESES 6 60 b DOOR tb Cid c DOCU CIERL CIS OO COROT CNS GIG HitOnCIC RErenrsy tier cron t ncaeaete 219 268 183 
IM Gay aenE Cau NEHEe” GAARA» 6.) SGI Hine co cee uch a fice AACS Onto Bee eietes Doc permet ames 4,719 4,917 3,249 
oodrmncaukincdreck procdictsp eas miktisein seba-se ors tole -uesae t eeiersacie tec 775 839 549 
PRextilesmap pare leeeuceee scrimenctee cit cette bare oate Ae Sa snc! seie ee umenehsleshan ome Sue ax 847 775 484 
MUM DeLand Lnished: Mum er PROGUCES hac dae svete «1 fae cite ee hieieie cle sie eas ois 553 584 423 
inMANdepapel DLOGUGKS AN capernyIT metry. danske cleats aloo aldol ao obs) arouses ena an 413 418 267 
Ghomncalsa nda recep rOcueusne: weiss eves stele ars cts alehet usta each aiiiers taretele seks fers 192 228 131 
HTOdUCESIOMPCLEOLO UTA Cl COA ur acme eRe cris aiescle > og dunce otekens ais sialsletess ara 39 46 31 
TRU Oe Yere Ta HOLE AT TOLIGIS at. apa Ori Scien ab Since WvAs n OER CRC ARC eID oc Soke eee 66 63 49 
IDG Hu PEGA TRO TEN CUS gn boo Gua anodes .c bb abot Aen eord actin Old aor eras 136 148 81 
DUOMO CLA VeAN C10) ASS: LOCI CLOM Mtn in che icusmteeercicia ls: siavsckers ccncinia sl -cleyerel oleyege « tioks et 137 162 108 
Itroral suave! eieetell hovel yonveyelidS. jo oognnnce co coanncKebons JbUebC os ban vpn coc ddgor 298 323 221 
Nonferrous metals and products: anene remae emits sci 1c- Ciclstiotetas ol -yolsieiere cae 232 234 170 
WINNS Ovid caches Gao Ash FOr ABAD One din didi niece eu ceieieee GIO ais cURnicinr ae ana ses 218 241 150 
ilectricalveduipmient ands products emercee ce sel te Sailer seals oe Uplas were ele 202 240 143 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing...............-++.-5005- 611 616 442 
COREE ree Boyan OS 5 AOS RAGS CO op Deen ne TADLO Dic Iced ORGS Arm Inc nic Dan ona ee ana 3,149 Baill 2,534 
STAN S HORUS VIOTAN CE SUOLAL Ce ces erent ce tre eee ones tel aecar= lage a» states hastened soc 939 1,032 779 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities........... Fees AES somes AE ne 3 182 169 102 
BLS) CL OME PM ee cee R RE Ste epee tare tere eae te Melee Ae onl solar, Glens elude che Sates 3,090 3,444 2,070 
Hinancominsurance, Teal Histaue west ciiciites trehereir daeicas cticl> irate tre sac 352 408 191 
SYS a n cls AROS Ba clo kGEO Oba as on OT SERO et Sento eT CRD Od arena Re eke Rica ec cairn 5,677 5, 580 3,892 
ANUS CVS id CSCS PS nino Ges Bas crocs oh RROD Heirs OOD OF 0. Ga MIE otc Onc Bis roars eee: 19,949 20,577 14,205 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS, SEPTEMBER 30, TO NOVEMBER 3, 1949 


a a a 








Vacancies Applicants 
Office Reported | Unfilled Teg Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to — end of 
period period period | Vacancies} p egular-| Casual period 

Newfoundland.......................-- 170 28 2,698 156 107 8 7,283 
Comeni Brooks tna 26 14 392 13 13: | Sateen ees 993 
Grand tl alls¥.. oe epee ne SPL Ne Sal oe ee ee 329 GH es acre ea 3 580 
Sts Obnisiectec cs shisenione ee eee ee 141 9 1,977 140 94 5 5,710 
Prince Edward Island 1,314 124 791 531 1,423 24 707 
Charlottetown Jthey sheleie ap eedeter hee ree RCRA rat 473 100 469 332 403 24 499 
Sumimersidesin ua. etey en eae ee 841 24 322 199 O20 eee eee 208 
INOVaScotlasiin... akc ceaor eee 2,850 1,162 7,362 3,705 1,394 562 9,627 
PIU NGT SU ag sige vile Cd aes is release ig a0. ene 198 50 48 2 334 
ISA POWALOP eS sein sine sie stsgiem haat wicca: 53 25 238 59 24 5 350 
FLAMIAxt. wane ou acai oem Ee ae 1,599 962 2,676 1,530 587 308 3, 254 
DAV OPNCGS wit ssa OES As chime nate oat: 10°) Sees ee 9 63 LO: sae ee 123 
SON VALLOS iicx cere see he are ws Pace eer 231 60 515 158 175 17 634 
AV OT POO ICG: to one heen. cate athhiet 20 1 173 29 15 1 238 
New Glasgow ssslle lees pighavelers Seats seotetels wate ere 344 17 915 522 263 91 1014 
Spring billie ees. ons etic td ee eee. 13 1 70 14 2 191 
VONOV eerie so oe cote Ware Matera eee ae ne 366 57 1,539 1,046 186 127 2,119 
ESTUrO Steen COE Oh, ce Reeiicioe Mee aa 149 39 439 185 63 8 514 
Yarmouth-Shelburne................... 16th seniors oa. 506 49 16 1 856 
New Brunswick......................... 25286 695 6,942 2,895 1,540 359 8,672 
Bathurstsa7sdie.o teak ee ee ee 12 i eZ 58 4 548 
Campbelltons, sca Sent See nee 171 19 405 207 88 36 533 
Edmundston Ber aacatee ea ee shaete eee ene 43 2 501 59 40 Dang Stare tee 607 
Predoristons . esses saeas cteiihea eas 203 108 471 193 107 38 602 
INCOR aoe 6 bes rai ee ele ee een oes ol 34 196 75 55 1 271 
Moncton san ne case cet cris one, 909 289 1, 854 1,204 571 186 1,941 
INIGYCASEIO: Sete aivis vig uate heageriien Suwiatsed 76 10 406 117 G2 Stan rae 594 
Saintiohnwe stereos a eee ee 590 192 2,200 677 371 68 2,674 
Sty Stephen ews co meee, eee ere eee 16 5 51 29 11 4 589 
DUSSAXSe Aer cmetan otra oe ee a 63 24 137 55 31 7 151 
Woodstocki wernt tein Lee ce ae 152 5 300 221 203 15 162 
Que OCA iso ae bs Fee ete ade 19,124 7,315 42,908 18,695 10,732 1,306 52,047 
(Asbestos eer a. 22 soso eee ee 26 14 94 18 10 1 305 
IBeaiharnois scerses tah ca ee ee 35 12 163 47 19 1 268 
Buckinghantwssr as sears me eee 89 45 223 107 73 8 340 
@ausapscal tare is Sede ee en ee 24 3 196 29 5 li lees Sa oe 498 
Ohand lore ase acho: Flee eo ee 60 11 269 95 41 2 295 
Chicoutimiveeeeccr ee e 206 56 846 264 es 15 1,066 
DOlbea. tee neice uhaul eee eae Ba Seo, Ae 155 12 O° |ametoaanies 241 
Drummond villetes eee cen nee 165 39 546 164 96 6 1, 258 
Hambam ,joostons aes ea ee ee 36 34 288 19 1B orcs O45. 354 
Granby ei Reanaors 2 fee. Oates 150 37 509 189 102 2 676 
18 O00 Nile a Sp, Soe ee ANE ried dey EE 295 70 1,180 Bye 217 1 15320 
VOlWStlOs st ee eee ee cee 128 75 477 200 63 4 665 
TON QUITE: ee thread ei ee 82 2a 583 85 Cain yienerie eancn 852 
sachuterse Ake oe eae 90 44 176 Ch 42 9 292 
ea Malbpierec: ceccs cers oot eee 9 3 222 4 DNA OLS ee 350 
aL UQUONSa eons econ. Les 461 11 549 280 349 4 1943) 
GO VISS eta eeee lars ae ohms re eet 129 30 847 187 102 1 1,768 
IMatan@cdsseanc. ck can tebe fo tees 324 Dow 237 50 39 Hy 300 
Meégantiogie: oc) oe ore cece 16 1 264 67 13.0] See te 359 
Montysauricteys: a4 tee aeons iene OE ea Fel AN 62 15 12 eee 105 
Montmagny ences: tae ae 33 25 233 28 LOG) eee Meee 412 
Montreal. Oe Wein es eae cee tame 8 11, 184 4,815 17, 887 9, 881 6,231 696 eo 
BorbAliréed. cocav. Meee ee 67 1 217 45 AGO | Ae Mel we es 342 
UCDEC. ran Perce. ee eee he ee 1, 651 527 5,199 2,244 868 256 6, 502 
RImMOUsIIe ates oes, Ree oe en ee 1 3 196 if LOM oa acre: 438 
Riviere dushoupss sce eee eee eee 39 13 721 391 OU Elem es 510 
OUV Tire octarrt Maptiee ete olcrosinarn nai erm eee 302 56 534 366 138 69 383 
StewA cathe ws ao eee eee e 103 22 199 91 65 6 148 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.................. 85 31 176 82 58 1 140 
Stele MOresee le. cacao he oe cae 126 26 315 126 Oo: ee seen cee ae 375 
St. Georges de Beauce.................. 546 395 615 225 179 2 679 
Sowelyacinthessmre nen eee ete ee 120 72 482 106 64 7 821 
DUSU CAT Ae tthe SOL ciate a) ota 315 120 458 269 1564. See 502 
SUAJerOMOsey. a: Soe ee eee 202 43 608 238 186 3 633 
St coseplid-A laces. nee ae eee 20 7 218 21 16 1 410 
Phawiniganekaligesss eee eee eens 119 18 1,124 260 105 3 1,940 
Sherbrooke .e: 2 ee ele kee eae 670 89 1,744 790 383 141 2,385 
SOLE Eee Ase ee ee 41 14 613 64 22 1 1578 
HnetiordsMinestS. es: os saee enhee 135 66 527 145 77 1 676 
hreetRiVers..00 soe oe eee 516 99 ib RE 497 250 24 2,718 
Wald Orsc ft Sh. ban tian tke ean 121 47 20 123 62 17 331 
WetlloyfiGld!:: 25k sa een» ae ner 164 26 464 184 1345 eccrine ee 707 
WACLOTIO Ville Soe) dere noe eee et ae eee te 207 57 441 216 128 22 605 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS, SEPTEMBER 30, TO NOVEMBER 3, 1949—Con. 


Te SS ee ee eee ee eee eee 
——— 


Vacancies 
Office Reported | Unfilled 
during end of 
period period 
SEPLERTIO ss MS Oks oe co Mittk. cc v1h.t Beets’ ysis 44,739 15,340 
AIM DILOLes ries saree so ace eaeeeaee ase 152 20 
ISHTRIG Wee Aatere everclear die creatdcee he ks he 454 100 
Bevlevillow eet. coca ee ew ae oe 195 ei 
IBTACE DELUGE O.5 earcjcts PMP op heres coe 98 47 
SHAE CONS. aay se anit ee tise) 148 38 
By ELEN CLOG ane e ass Worth cue. ayvasuie hes it ors 512 130 
LOCK Oct capi erat coe eae. 158 11 
WaMlOtonselACes aeons Pak es oe 54 4 
Glacyaontinal: Fae ae ee oe Comet nen eee 532 64 
(MD OUNE eee te reer tire ote haere wear. 224 25 
CollingwoOodatnes cuties s. 0 cece: 206 22 
Wornwail see, ete sie ae eae 328 39 
Ei GrsGy GLO Mp oveicyncee tacts ter ion te alte Storses tee eke 230 18 
HOTish TAN COS Haar cris ec fh eee Cee 120 84 
HLOUDWVVILILAIN 10 ce ai ace ame eee 549 3&5 
GION Gree Ne 0 emir iis Bae atat Bal at 8 ee 245 87 
(CrATIAN OGUGs en vdoce yee aistepewe che coher. 51 1 
ETOCLOLL CIE ee eeetiae PL ce cheb eats 2 246 125 
(Chit Oa Se a0. can pick Geen Tet ioc ae ee 341 111 
Vermin (Otter ee. ceh arate wis remit deine ets is 2, 882 1,033 
Faw KES DUlDY,aac6 fa oe ain. oot eee re: : 94 
mm ersollivn. sects tus ookaeieine ste oi etiend ei bice 230 68 
UCR DUSKASIN Casey stata ieee tee 31 3 
USCHOUGQM ER PAE Gb VAoe ke eons aki tcareth alters eae ore 87 65 
Sine SON aati les= ote ania acti nes aan 684 115 
Grkelan cela KOra. avetcicaas a fais Sacer 246 48 
Kitchener-Waterloo.........0...:scee00. 623 281 
eaming fOMvacmeer et son tse ee ere kas: 197 19 
NEINGUSA Vee te hesiate ore as.ctor nc eles oils 189 17 
NETS GO We latices era ie oe telancie Mem tieesn f 55 28 
OMG ODE Me Fr rcisiene ream terse cities! obs 3,251 1,367 
INircllanicl wetter set srectetre teins octet icawten d 1 21 
INADA CO rise cision © aces Pie acinicen OOls an ene 
ENG wee EOLOMLO en «costs soto oils tart oeonie cis foe 194 
Niagara Balis ssc snertan aera semitones 2: 284 58 
INGOT EN Vittles aren skrieke ee er oe er ceeeetav ens 451 59 
(GYAN UTES ae 5 Bee Mes Be TT So eae ee Oe 226 5 
COSA wa sete tcc c tami nels iden bo onnn: 952 95 
OER Ci ee > ae ge 2,009 699 
Me) WIE SOUT Clee Sok sree ee eles ce eer 31 53 
WAT EV ASOUNC sate yeete rie ieee ens. 115 3 
OMUDTOKE. pee cles ee tescre LN cae 348 43 
EGA BOS 52 ch barnes ae oe oer eee ee 72 By 
IBELOLOOLOUG Henan nase aaa a ate eerie: 419 20 
NAT CUOMO ee atEN TA Acre ee A oie bee ne as 29 10 
IRORUPAEU NUT stan cadence as nee eae oa 626 49 
anti C OLDOINO sae acetone ates earicr 105 11 
EROS COLU ERM S Ceol ee «3 SO CaO. 72 31 
IRYE DASE oh oh on MAA OE eC ee a oneee 108 30 
SteCAtNATINGS we ctrareictencructeGioe « aadtdtue 650 151 
SUMEMOMAS este reat erie celatstecin te, 557 83 
SHATETNIG | conhaclin me ROIs Oe, SeRaM cere paeeee 440 69 
DALES LONI ATI Gs Acumen mitra cen: 387 56 
SIN COGS. pa. eed te cee ease Ee, 131 49 
pikolyb al Dovel ohio apign Orc Snemede aoe 108 45 
Sigewiic] OVP EW ettgeee chore, A My dare om Soph eaten ae 123 14 
PERS THOT Case eee ere ttceMey eee Rel ooh x 233 59 
Sturgeon tl alls caer: astescuc oetseskic ce: 96 7 
SIG UY. eee MN SEM ey ke tect oss 1232 437 
AR IIMIMING es oe es sete nea Oe 512 112 
PLOTONTO MAM ieee Ae ck eee eee ca: 16,851 7,860 
PRrentOnien Met cecivitapee aul eke eed we 2 24 
Wail orton: serrate ics heart bets sie s wai ue 73 51 
WWallaceburosamaact tener. ae 213 iy 
Wella cle $e Ge = 2. nee dee toie: oo ett 340 68 
RE Re 0) eg Se os Ae a ee Ae A ERR BS 311 139 
Wild Sorter tats \c2 et Aone 1, 628 114 
WVOOCSLOCI Gaile k. 6c corn ae een ra nee ie A 
BEAIICO N52. ee os vcs Coe eEE co aeaoens 7,774 2,190 
IBY RE TOLOROVe hy eo thn ae SI ee Le ae a 576 265 
OAV) abhi hee 1,8 Ge en Pe ee ee ey oe thee 2 
Eine Mlony see eee «eco teeta ae cnt 135 28 
iRortage latorairie:.,..ore eee. fase 166 54 
BINT ee? gs ee ig ia a ace sks ote kd oy. hts Se 114 74 
WAN DOR Ise: Meer ise os Sect mae Leen. 6, 706 1,767 


Regis- Referred 


Applicants 





: Unplaced 
fee. to Placements end of 
periods |. Regular | Casual period 

65,274 44,071 24,731 5,831 48,308 
139 154 131 2 66 
570 473 309 16 227 
444 209 162) |e 442 
195 80 38 4 178 
169 153 103 ti 117 

1,324 479 319 Ope eel Ooo 
278 192 134 22 182 
163 68 OS tae s Aa 229 
842 548 287 155 352 
327 250 178 7 227 
394 236 LOS eye ras 337 
841 oe 232 23 1,128 
317 241 171 38 214 
225 148 54 19 140 
799 324 252 36 840 
587 192 TOS) eee eee me 553 
108 54 33 14 110 
iil! 116 96 4 52 
656 323 167 43 622 
5,487 3,310 1,298 762 4,017 
316 44 34 1 361 
apts) 214 84 89 120 
ite 37 PSEA tate ss SR 80 
218 61 LS lt gee ee tape: 218 
Tao 896 498 104 od 
520 315 103 64 406 
797 692 407 57 385 
457 181 169 6 294 
278 259 166 22 Wf 
74 49 BO ae see 66 

ae ali 3, 208 1,554 286 1,226 
327 156 96 8 329 
127 rhe 57 2 137 
871 579 392 2 §82 
688 273 152 25 678 
750 456 359 29 452 
438 253 168 53 439 
1,935 1,126 840 25 1,520 
3,316 1,860 1,049 369 2,579 
582 355 208 32 710 
259 123 96 9 184 
512 383 273 7 296 
152 75 48 11 148 
823 476 369 3 890 
Ui 4 24 2 225 
1,072 558 420 80 846 
256 120 63 22 414 
114 66 CT eee el We 8 115 
246 112 56 20 yA} 
1, 604 620 418 92 1,440 
782 652 439 32 416 
717 603 349 14 457 
(aot 386 Die 47 629 
276 144 55 21 235 
114 91 62 16 92 
PANE 129 106 8 236 
314 319 135 35 238 
Mili 122 100 12 230 
1,358 946 578 240 626 
952 785 370 59 809 

17,090 15,038 7,993 2,058 10,279 

509 343 204 1 361 
83 60 Got [erence ae 157 
334 231 iss Sih 195 
867 286 158 49 1278 
469 358 LOO ihe e seetees i Bel 
4,271 1, 953 789 597 3,614 
348 203 109 8 260 

13,034 8,220 4,037 1,821 8,799 
839 599 396 ) 25 463 
256 93 50 } 17 162 
429 220 115 26 PANT 
Ole 206 145 16 215 
43 15 75 1 41 

11,150 7,087 3,256 1, 736 7,707 

l 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS, SEPTEMBER 30, TO NOVEMBER 3, 1949—Con. 











Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 
Eas Bale tered Recued Placements eri 
period period Saat vacancies Pear |cecual period 
Saskatchewares...c deseo aera 3,817 ue ce ee Di 943 4,705 
UBCO VAT steecete c irre ite cnet 92 55 OLA ereeheree 
IMOOSGITIAaWaeacics rete Oe ae eens 357 132 795 422 182 62 682 
NortheBbattlelord ss aesanea ce eeeenioe 161 39 248 176 107 10 233 
iPrFINCOLAlbertaaq. ciate reece cee 319 84 639 400 205 36 481 
TRUOLING teem ase eee oe ee ae eee hoe 1,425 270 2,404 1,794 716 481 1,097 
SASK a LOONSeee ctad tiene cee anon aetna 1,040 338 2,075 1,251 499 312 oe 
Wil Cunrenten a patie ee tee een 55 54 202 58 SUE ene 4 = 275 
Wiey burn. scan en oe en er ee 87 19 172 95 67 6 117 
SV OT COMME ever crags con Sepeeuae ov eter aicd Meee eet 281 90 487 254 154 36 267 
ALD er ba rice Race ea tes eee oo ee 8,194 1,823 gat rs 9,282 ios 1,647 6,509 
STAIN GLO... ce siete erin aa nine wren 102 76 121 LO) Ve oy gh Om lic edee es eee 97 
Cal par yarn oobi cee ine Som Aten re 2,862 529 4,713 3, ae il re 630 2, ae 
Mrumhclicrnec-enr omen cee eee 110 19 160 LOOG So aoe 6 
Wamontonaac hos eee tice aoe eee ae 793 5, 809 a0 2 Ali 956 2,566 
IH SOn See Eee ese ao Lae cue 10 26 105 1 OBE Ae eeiten 65 
eth bridget. t.cccenaeee aoe see oa ee 575 194 951 617 424 55 458 
Medicinetiatern tanec cue ote 187 106 458 168 1S PAS IPastenc eer Breer 368 
CGeD cers, oriats ese ate eine 172 80 259 183 112 6 126 
British Columbia....................... 9,475 1,524 24,441 10,843 5,865 1,457 25,027 
Chilliwack caren acs eer, peaacne 182 12 491 i He 26 513 
@Wourtenayseccone: ele eat vat 11 186 Pl eens 2 e 268 
Cranbrooksees.. einem tas kee 63 33 101 65 SPR Peale he ets a ite 97 
DawsoniGrecky.n. tinea ee moins 83 24 114 86 U2al cca 50 
CD UTICA Ries CNet iaahe cP eI en elect oe 233 54 437 306 184 14 252 
FC aMlOGDSteetan.; tate ee ec eee 204 28 oils 188 1614] eet 170 
Helo wid Sey tacos Ae oot hee ean aes 116 Uy 276 159 53 33 22 
Nain STII este srays ecto eee ae 153 24 394 179 ae 34 ae 
Nels onsaniacict ina dates crac ee eaken 178 28 302 218 43 15 6 
INew. Westminster scess-4.-204.een eco. 802 171 2,356 965 505 114 3,411 
INGribe Vancouver terse cece o 28 ae ith ae ye We 
Pentictonmess: cae tence eee ae 26 2 20 
Port Alberntstes.. pci aes oO oo ear 197 25 320 195 124 ol iat ie eee 207 
Brince:Georg6:: 2 ascent cones 437 37 783 540 375 54 402 
Princes Upentsa- wean ee eee ee 187 20 363 ies 175 6 ee 
INCOLON MY a = aie ein ee een tae 73 3 110 0 DSa| Gee eee 6 
Te se 5 A SRO Bie eae Mao ta aoe 208 26 365 298 159 30 271 
WancCouverentch ec cprsit cn teee ee ns 4, 623 711 13, i 5, fet 2; ae 741 15,382 
Vernon s8e5) eros sic ee 161 16 3 53 
Victoria sence sec at mene eee ei rece 918 228 2,038 1,085 558 194 2,039 
Whitehorse tienen). fees hc Bi crc phone iil) 26 229 107 93 2 139 
Canad asda ators oo eae ae a eee 99,743 $1,245 | 183,203 | 102,886 57,067 13,958 | 172,379 
IEW (ee notes cures AERA erste he Aol ee eR RETO 65, 428 15,542 129, 260 67,437 40,709 Saoleielne Danone 
HOM ales wey. ven c ae eae derek a eee 34, ol5 15, 703 53, 943 35, 449 16,358 5, 641 49,702 





TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1939-1949 




















] 
Applications Placements 
Year 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Eee rt ee aS oe 8 DUN On 2 op eee 579, 645 208,327 787,972 270,020 114, 862 384, 882 
fal 94 (iets Se, Rely, et ee Re cere eR ee 653, 445 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138, 599 475, 106 
OBR eRe cel RC NG MER ios BP MR 19 568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331,997 175, 766 507, 763 
LOAD Meet tenets kite ise Mrs PMc she/he eet cee: 1,044, 610 499,519 1,544, 129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
OAS See AN Se och ee act ee ee 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1,239 900 704, 126 1,944,026 
1 fe) iS kh Oe Oi ee dat OMT Diy Gig Es 1,583,010 902,273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
TOAD AERA cr ROA on AR es oy Se 1, 855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397,940 | 1,493,581 
DAG eee, ce el Cee 3 es eee 1, 464, 533 494, 164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 
Oa ei Seedy cco. RR ec ress 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220, 473 769, 849 
OAR Re Ara tly? eee OO eee i yd ae 1,197,295 459 , 332 1,656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
1949.(44 weeks) 7M eae. se See ke 1,039,097 411,362 | 1,450,459 404, 369 185,775 590, 144 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._SUMMARY OF REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 
BY REGIONS FROM APRIL 1, 1948 TO OCTOBER 31 


, 1948 AND FROM APRIL 1, 

















1949 TO OCTOBER 31, 1949 
1948 1949 

; Insured Insured 

Region ‘Employers Persons Employers Persons 
‘Registered | Registered | Registered | Registered 
AVES TsT LI OS Perea 8 ees EN Siorcis se ses Mice cree | Ons eee wf 15, 709 248,398 18, 627 303, 767 
Quebec b O.Co RIDES GCreROEALIG OC OG ERO IOAT RR SARS ort Tn RET ER  s ek eee Se 55, 430 965, 273 57, 534 981, 463 
Ontario LE 60.0 6.0 TOMI GEO oid Ope Cue d Cescl OER ORUERA En CGP te ae ee 75, 675 1b ots, Stayt 80, 331 1 Alamo 
Prairie adotoe Ob A AORIG OREN Gio ORPEI Gc Re hota cea Rents An ean ane ey nn ne 389, 673 511, 342 42,084 526, 696 
IRI Os8 Galen Se eA aE eee Aes ee ee a 23,920 360, 206 24,881 366, 615 
Miotalion Ganvdanae dy Aeerer oe Cee ne ee. ee 210, 407 3, 423,470 223,457 3, 594,352 





TABLE E-2.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY 
NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 










































































AS OF OCTOBER 31, 1949 
‘6 days | 73 days 
Province and Sex Toran and 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 | and 
over days days days days over 
INewiOunlland seman aceon ae me. cee 61 14 10 5 10 i) 13 
INVARS aor an. SOS Se pc ees ae et Sake 49 11 0) 2 ) 6 12 
JEyesect alle Py tes Se Oe Se 12 3 1 3 1 3 1 
(GU ETL Aone One ek mie ees (3,385) (GL PD) Qa) (322) (618) (383) (618) 
(LIES ah PL RS ES MEE or a is (117) (16) (10) (17) (18) (23) (33) 
iprincemidward Islands... 5.5. s46 «ssn: +: 405 75 25 49 72 38 146 
Vie errs te eee So Reet Rags Ber = oe 264 57 14 33 43 22 95 
[HEIN Gr eee sera ee eet eS Pr 141 18 11 16 29 16 51 
IMG mar OCDL aa eee More RN eee 7,349 1, 835 671 1S 1, 432 812 1, 484 
Ee es een een eee tee ak oe 6, 163 1,599 567 942 1, 182 688 1,185 
ETAL Greve tee pester ty eee en eiene 1,186 236 104 173 250 124 299 
INGWeErUnSWICK=. 4... ... clbcniccsesscon 6,382 1, 661 504 798 1, 129 615 1,675 
LCL eRe ae rk) fe ee Netcool, 5, 107 1,341 425 632 923 488 1, 298 
GOT G pepeeeees nccns siae oracles backs 1,275 320 79 166 206 127 SHAT 
Oe be Cee ee ee hole ene Baten. 41, 887 10, 692 4,840 6,975 7, 256 LE Pas} 7,901 
Gilets | 5m 0 oR eae Ok on oh eae eee 30,711 8,322 3,676 5, 220 5, 246 2,968 §, 279 
TERENAS Fe OR See Br to. ae, ee ibe AAG} eT Ad) 1, 164 ioe 2,010 le Oo 2 1022, 
(Oageavatey, Saab Ae < no e e e Bile230 9,831 Se 300 4,716 4, 662 2, 643 | §, 031 
ile eae. Nee hen Cee ARIS, Sree cA cts ets 21, 406 7,248 2,390 uO Bee 1h dayet 3, 868 
IH GIMALOM 2c Redcat IN Aa RS 9, 829 2,583 962 1, 429 1,590 1,102 2,163 
MEMO Davee Te etes a tee kee 4,773 1,660 463 615 646 359 1, 030 
TEE A eo a Rate in en Oe ee ee 2,704 1,059 236 302 309 155 643 
TeV CONGR a), ene Anes ia JO) — a ae 2,069 601 227 313 337 204 387 
asa cehews meer eee thee Seren ae DOA, 839 229 pks| 324 164 410 
IPS od OA ee ea AR a oe a a 1, 490 662 150 174 186 84 23 
Hemrclem gets. fo ae ae ee 757 et 79 107 138 80 176 
ANGER AGRA Gh ee a Ge amet: 2 ae ee ae 3,927 2,042 Die 421 415 216 558 
Mola Rh erie ey heres, wine W ean 2,902 1,665 177 265 246 134 415 
ReMi Ale a aeee sae ee RANE An oe oni 1,025 Bil 98 156 169 82 143 
Britich@oluminia ses meee eee en 17, 163 4,401 1,967 2,868 2,767 eo 3,599 
WIGHESs CAA, a ee es eee ee 12,746 3,384 ee 2,098 2,070 1,052 2,641 
IBS OOM Sete oe a eile ee ere 4,417 1,017 466 770, 697 509 G58 
UNG on ey Neve ie Arete nT CARCI eT 115, 429 33, 050 12,336 17, 843 18713 10, 640 D2 847, 
YUN oe a ee Oe i ee a rk 83, 542 25, 348 9,145 12,955 13, 286 7,138 15, 670 
EEN GATE eng ete. |) vil emat dy Fe 1 M5 31, 887 OW 3, 191 4,888 Dine ti 3, 502 Fe alee) 
TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO OCTOBER, 1949 
\ 
— 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 (2) 1949 (1) 
NEUEN Gy dams Se ee ee So, a ae a 4,637 11, 751 20,412 71,932 63, 681 109,311 140, 305 
GD EUAI Vs prMac ew coset 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59,098 47,141 88,016 108, 759 
Marcle eve? kd 4,124 5,046 10, 667 aR oOK 50, 706 43,675 76, 248 103, 402 
EUDril Meena rb Ce Ne 2,925 3,953 6, 463 8, 430 35, 781 35, 859 59, 265 68,979 
Viciy Senet sc iar. REL SE 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27, 603 42,257 63, 692 
UN CMA tee eh 2B he 4,629 ede, Be 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 39, 644 ain Jue 
VIS eh care A et Re a 2,668 1,087 3,106 10, 886 21,546 20,034 38, 790 49,586 
AN SUG Cate eee see : 1, 855 1,370 3, 241 20,557 2p) 115 17, 281 32, 182 57, 750 
Septemberscc sls f..cedee ee 1,118 1,013 3,010 40,473 28,555 25, 847 33, 036 59, 080 
Metobernw nee ns keene 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36, 717 34, 891 34, 743 43, 620 77,091 
MGVOMIDET 4. f5 vhs dco cie ne Os 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 47,372 Coe eOnlere aaa 
Wecemberween eee a, aii 6,562 13,770 Sf 612 52,479 79, 849 LEACH OG eee eee 
PROtal Mer Pale 9 ey! F 26,924 36, 660 90, 897 296,391 488, 667 464, 450 749,994 781,758 




















(4) Revised claims included. See Table E-4 for analysis of claims filed at local offices. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, OCTOBER, 1949 




















Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims (including claims 


pending from previous months) 

















Province Entitled Not Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal |' Revised to Entitled to Pending 
Benefit |to Benefit] Appeal 

Newioundlandie sess a eee 4 6 4 26 25 1 25 
(3, 190) Gig (Gy) (206) (1, 271) (1, 812) (499) (6) (1, 585) 

‘Prince Edward Island......... 203 122 66 15 141 43 2 46 
IN OVA OCOtIAS amas Ane cee 4,306 Zo 1, 648 491 ORoSe 860 44 869 
News brunsSwiCk aes. o. sneeee 3, 697 1,807 1, 602 288 DOCG 570 14 931 
QirebeGer teacup se. lots ate: 25, 890 14, 817 8,510 23508 19,417 4,542 274 6, 661 
COMEATIO wecthee torrte ane career eek 23,475 13) 530 7,361 2,581 17, 202 4,690 274 5, 146 
IMPGMTCOD aia hammer iin aioe acter ieee 3,390 1,914 1S 358 2,302 628 66 803 
SaAskaltchnewalivetseu. a... eel oe 1,698 1,039 508 151 tp te) DOF 23 446 
INUDCIUS... aoe helio con. 2,787 ies 799 255 1,953 490 25 640 
BripishiColumbiae...scees ses 11,592 6, 246 4,310 1,036 8, 608 2, 115 79 2aiDo 
Total Canada, October, 1949... 77,091 43,421 25,928 ata 56,827 | 14,240@) 802 18,322 
Total, Canada September, 1949 59, 080 31, 881 20,054 7,145 45,774 11, 639 (2) 878 13, 492 
Total Canada, October, 1948... 43, 620 24, 538 13, 566 5,516 PAS AIPA 10, 384(2) 983 12,023 











(1) In addition, there were 392 special requests not granted. 
(2) In addition, there were 352 special requests not granted. 
(?) In addition, there were 181 speical requests not granted. 





N.B. Figures in parenthesis are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the totals. 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 























Cumulative 

Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement Month of | Month of | Total for 
October October Current 

1948 1949 Fiscal Year 
Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment....................... ai PAY) 5, 685 35, 203 
INGUIN GNI LOV.CUL Hc. | eee ass) roe 3 ties es ae ee en ee 1, 483 aed Bado0 
Notteapableronandnotavalabletorsworkso: scsiteemccnte nie or eet eee 564 828 5, 896 
LossroMwornktduel toa la bOuriGIsputer tosses. eminence «ee anne COLE eee ober 40 418 © 1,921 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work..................6.--- aa. 918 9,721 
Discharszed ion misconductirrn.. wate mace eine we eee Gaerne eae ae 448 709 4,455 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause..................-0 ec ceeeccceeee 2,813 4,035 23,708 
OpWenmesdsonsn ey oto Sereda eee eee rec te te POR en ceca te 642 1,270 7,534 
TO Ga peed (Reverie ch A Mt ogee konye ci FAR oe oe Ree 10,384 14, 240 92,168 











(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being in 


class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6.—N UMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT DURING WEEK OCTOBER 
15 TO 21 INCLUSIVE, NUMBER COMMENCING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT 
PAID AND AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID BY PROVINCES, OCTOBER, 1949 





























Number Number Number | Amount of 
Receiving Com- of Days Benefit 
Benefit mencing Benefit Paid 
During Benefit Paid (in dollars) 
Province Week During 
October Month 
15-21 
inclusive 
Newloundlands. fa22 cee 1 taxn-s sce er on oR Se eer a 4] 17, 1,102 2,795 
(2,494) (923) (63,314) 156,988) 
Prince; Hd ward, Leland scene sie eros eee ee 342 109 7,361 15, 066 
Nova SCOtIAS. 2h, me iedrette Betis ovat ee Mit reo ane ee es ee 4,695 2,676 105, 453 243, 651 
NeW ME TUDS WICK v.06 oateerdan acre et ee Ar eee ee ee 3, 800 1,896 87, 923 200, 584 
QuebeGi%, ai Gate fk eae eee CRS Wi ee, i ee er Se eS ree ava 15, 731 663, 154 1,504, 818 
QO CALIO inet ote ta ke etch oR Bo eo RE ee eee ee ee 19,520 11, 405 442,935 1,025, 444 
IManttobas yee tat ate, 2 ce ee ere io ee a ee ee oe 2,832 1,507 65, 744 141,579 
BaASKAtCHEWAN ciant.6 cine ian. emo eee Cee Serres iene 725 28, 651 62, 602 
BAUD ONCE a. cS E% cates aren ieee setae ea) EO Eee, yo Ate RRR Reverie ae Renta re alone 1,907 1,111 39, 888 89, 838 
British. ©olumbias a4 seswep et ly eee on Oe tin ee eee 10,198 6, 634 233, 706 559, 164 
otal Canada; October 10402 ane secre aeme nae ae ee 71, 838 41,811 1670. 017 3,845,541 
‘Total;;Ganada ¢Septemberw1949. 42. cient een ea te eee 34,414 1,611, 461 HOT ely FAAS 
Total), Canada, Getober, (1048 a2 2.20. seas alien eee ee 21,331 878,430 | 1,768,559 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 





Percent- | ——-------_ - — 
age Retail 
Increase Home Prices 
a since Fuel Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
August 1,| Total Food Rent and Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 Light Services moditiea 
only) f 
Dee eater santas act lho arora taveterces 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
OLD ec. cthterctersnerctne lis Ota crema seers 80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
MO TG Shere cra speedcoteyeranctaut ll attrenes terrence 87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74:1 
LO cee fore create verre. hs |) touhenones 102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
OU Ree cree cutis eversvand welll oherernners oe 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
Ss nesPreR acre CARA ee Sl ee Oae 126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 73:6 100-0 
D2 Or eccetchc tots aotas eval ci het eee 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
OD tere sew oe et Se ee, See 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
O22 eke Ses oR el eae eee 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
O23 Se he cetera lee eters oe 120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
OAT Na AS, che Pia aeell Ma ae yee os 118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
ERE s ait BS are ah. omer toe: 119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
1926 ere er ser mace ee 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
OPA Sih an Bice ys eee [Ue RMP Beene 7 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
AG 2S Reet cee eee eee, (eer nee 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
AE co cedtba yr ararr sweeper a pe ARS NG 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
TOS OY Fae etn, Sere. |e eee eo 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
LOSI: See eee baer |e ee eon cso 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
LSD Ae tua ae Ro cies lS eee eee 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
1 O33 Sue ce eh eee te we. | teem eee ae 94-4 ° 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
LO OA eae een! Nee) eae 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 7-8 
OSD a eee che tia tins ols [Npetersoen eee 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
(IU Spee Ae Ree Bee Coen! a ATA eee 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
HOS TAPS s 5. aicg Se RRS Wee oe 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
LOS Rie ez ested peters taete || tease uch 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
LO a 3 SES aiSFe ates ae eal Ne 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
LOA A ery 4:8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
ty SIP Ac nA Goat amas: 10-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
LOA De irs a ok eee 16-1 117-0 127-2 1H Gles} 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
LOA Srey ersten 17-6 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
pee, Yas Soa nae Ok eee 18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
G4 3, Se ieee 18-6 119-5 133-0 ape)! 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
iY UI RS in Hie cineherons 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
1947.. ti a 84-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
JANUaiVan. eine 18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126°3 
ADT Aan ..: skeen: 19-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
LUI Wiaie cs oon ee es. 24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 1138-7 134-4 
aa 5 eee ee 26-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
I! 
JARUATY 20 cei oe 26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
LADIES SES ane bie 29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-3 
Julye ce os Ae. oe 34-8 135-9 159-& 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-6 117-2 149-1 
aa eR by. 4l-I 142-2 171-2 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158:5 
1948 
Januar, pee ie 47-1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
February sss. tess 48-9 150-1 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 159-9 122-8 170-0 
Marclis a. aeeeeeee + 49°6 150-8 185-9 119-9 121-0 169-9 161-2 122-8 171-0 
Aprile ies See 50-4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
1.) Cent Bike eee a 62-1 153-3 191-2 120-9 122-7 173-6 161-9 122-9 174-6 
JUNO ey eee 53-1 154-3 193-9 120-9 124-3 174-8 162-0 122-7 176-4 
Joly. oon cea 65-7 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 180-4 
August Pee 56-3 157-5 202-6 120-9 PACT 175-9 161-4 123-4 181-3 
September.......... 67-6 158-9 203-9 121-0 128-5 179-9 164-2 124-4 183-5 
Octobercstte oc. se 58-3 159-6 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 184-6 
November.......... 58-3 159-6 204-7 121-0 129-0 181-5 166-0 124-6 184-5 
Pee Tare gee Thee 3 57-6 158-9 202-0 121-7 129-1 181-5 166-2 124-6 183-2 
VANUAL VAs hee 58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
Hebruaryac- icon as: 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
Miarchatesc) c.ceare 67-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-8 
ADIT ery Sate caneey 68-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 183-2 168-0 128-4 182-6 
BV eee: estes ete chek §8-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
| IULNE Ss peat gee Se nero 69-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
VinlvAten einer oe 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-8 
ATI EUST rE ier 61-6 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 1838-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
October ....... Ae eee 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
INovemibers...... 2. 60+4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December:.....-... 60:2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 IBIUGSY aac .aeroccrcke 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939 = 100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1949 


(Bass —August 1939 =100) 














| Total Home 
ma | Food Rent Fuel Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- 
INoOVvVeds |) Oct. 1 Nov. 1, ings and | laneous 
1948 1949 1949 Services 
MIRA crete Sets: te a reke 152-0 155-0 154-2 201-8 110-6 132°6 194-0 156-7 122-1 
Suis Uoletige Speen e 156-2 159-0 157-9. 195-0 117-9 134-1 193-5 155-6 128-3 
Montrealiyeoc. <a. <2 162-5 165-4 164:3 209-9 119-9 133-2 176-8 172-0 128-7 
EU OKOntol ere cke utes 155-2 157-9 157-2 195-0 122-0 152-0 182-7 163-5 129-1 
Winnipeg ..0....<.'. 2 153-0 156-2 155-7 201-3 119-0 121-5 177-1 171-3 123-1 
Saskatoon sie s. 162-3 162-4 162-8 PAliloa! 123-9 140-4 188-9 172-0 121-5 
Iie kano cob 50 .60e 154-2 156-8 157-1 210-5 112-0 114-6 187-8 162-2 125-3 
Wan COUVEDa.ns)- cee 161-1 162-8 162-3 207°5 115-3 139-8 192-5 160-8 133°5 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Basse: August 1939= 100) 


(Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month) 








Price 
ic ae Dec. Aug. Dec. Sept. Oct. Novy. Nov. 
Commodities Per 1941 1945 1945 1949 1949 1949 1949 








Becta siTloini sted Kone sacs rore-ootele eae stelos ooacacs lb. 120-7 154-8 154-8 | 258-1 255-2 | 250-5 69-9 
CCL OUMUC SLA Ky, ety ar aiaver sues e bvtvorneere eisehel foe verde lb. 125-7 167-9 167-9 287-3 284-4 279-3 66-2 
IBCCImmENO LOS iter ny ateresianvairnies ercisver ech ties cote itor 125-5 174-3 174°3 288-7 | 285-7] 282-2 64-9 
| BYY3%,. hoy Kee Ke weed Oe oats RE ee ee ae Re libs 132-7 161-6 162-3 | 306-9 303-1 297-5 47-3 
Beef, stewing, boneless... ... 005s .ccsseceteccces lb. 136°7 168-3 168-3 | 342-7 | 389-7 | 335-3 45-8 
Wealeironter oll sbONElESS za science Greist oh clere 6 lb. 139-3 174-0 174-0 | 314-2} 311-8 | 312-4 52-8 
NFAT LE GSN OAS UTR: oreo snot eisai ene lb. 109-9 164-4 152-8 248-6 242-3 240-5 68-3 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut.................... lips 125-3 143-8 143-8 249 -4 246-8 238-0 64-7 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off.................. lb. 127-0 143-4 143-4 | 278-8 | 268-3 254-6 48-5 
Bacon, side, fancy sliced, rind-on............... lb. 132-3 141-5 142-5 | 236-1 235-5 | 233-9 74-6 
ILOWeC Loja h ees ese ns Ceri eee ON Meer eee Cm lb. 151-3 157:9 159-6 205-3 216-7 220-2 25-1 
SHOTLenINg. ver eualbleasce see ecie rolmaeile vs sec lb. 134-7 137-5 137-5 221-5 222-9 222-9 32-1 
EGOS OTA CAL LATLOS cack sete acu mdeas 5ctes doz. 156-4 155-3 181-3 | 237-4 | 234-5 | 2238-6 69-6 
Mit EK Me Re NMI Bk ae Nott cioritenatobertianstete ah. qt. 111-0 95-4 95-4 164-2 164-2 165-1 18-0 
BUPLeCERCream Cry, DUINUS eer aiden. setnceitine. <oc lb. 140-5 144-3 148-0 230-8 232-2 233-3 63°7 
Wheesemplanr mild esl Di achess<ctentaciomenies. set oe pkg. 174-6 164-4 165-4 226-7 226-7 226-0 30-2 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped................... lb. 106°5 106-3 106-3 165-1 165-1 165-1 10-4 
IWIOINE, THA ea RACLORS wnsig hy Acis Oe One toe DS oe eee lb. 127-3 124-2 I || ob || eiToby |i aie 7°3 
RollediOuts packages. seca tans aecivesid- oats <r lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 155-2 156-7 156-7 9-9 
Gorse tls Este SiOR. es eta rer Aste o.areute eso cers para oe pkg. 101-1 100-0 100-0 163-0 163-0 163-0 15-0 
slomatocs canned, Oe iSscnae cree costinr te maces tin 129-9 137-7 137-7 190-6 189-6 186-8 19-8 
GAS MGATIMEC) ONS Ihe Mee. caravans, 8.3 coeystolereragtals Mra rchetecgne tin 117-5 121-7 1217. 146-7 146-7 147-5 17-7 
(Crorins eennin ete eee Oe ee ee ee tin 128-3 132-7 132-7 186-7 184-1 180-5 20-4 
LEVERS} (COs ence Sean Oe Gee DR Dee nee ae lb. 129-4 | 1383-3 133-3 | 264-7 | 262-7] 256-9 13-1 
ONTOS ish o atte DEER S Seer co ee ne an ee lb. 108-2 142-9 126-5 163-3 159-2 163-3 8-0 
OUALOCS em eee Weer nares ert: Pa eae © 10 lbs. 89-9 218-3 149-4 162-3 153-7 150-5 32-9 
PGMS OAL Kae Renee ARs, re RRA aro ea coe lb. 115-8 120-2 120-2 189-5 190-3 193-9 22-1 
Raisins ScCOless, ULI th cm qs neh. cisiieeocae ss lb. 104-0 107-9 108-6 127-8 128-5 127-8 19-3 
OTANY CSM Ir er Aah Aol ois who Baste Atiesleigtooe nat sien doz. 132-5 154-6 154-3 130-0 124-6 137-3 37-9 
ILEIODOS ct ae oes Se ain Dato eC AIO CRONE eee doz. 111-3 147-7 148-6 147-4 150-5 162-2 52-7 
VA IMMESURAW CEI lO OZAmednn ac cincacerciclectals oss jar 111-3 115-1 115-1 146-7 146-7 146-7 24-1 
BEACHES Ro NOG ere? ate OMG REA coiietis tev ciate onleibis tin 101-5 105-1 106-1 142-6 142-6 141-6 27-9 
Maire ae Oranges G1 OZ ona. eis s-sterel te oe, 6 -h1ee sc jar 118-3 128-9 128-9 141-4 141-4 140-7 19-1 
ORMS VAUD to Oma wane ets. ale revues ale cvteloje tin 138-0 158-2 157-7 178-1 177-5 177-5 30-4 
STOMA ALEU ete aie nlrb cia de Sesia. ole Ib. 132-3 132-3 levis! 150-8 150-8 150-8 9-8 
USAT PY CLO Wawra tes tee saree cere rece cists reine’ lb. 131-3 134-9 134-9 155-6 155-6 157-1 9-9 
(CONTE, co cietheicuter es Hoe DORE OTe Cer eer lb. 141-6 131-4 131-7 189-6 195-3 208-9 70-6 
Aeammolac kod lilo os ean eeet an nee ne reece wlolessieioverene pkg. 145-2 131-6 131-6 176-9 176-9 176-9 52-0 








* Descriptions and units of sale apply to November, 1949 prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE F OODS, 






































Beef 3 Pork J 
8 458 2 
2 55 c 
A - (2) © % 
Locality # 2 = So Wes we om 
em o° a — nN i=) im qo Elie 
i = aie) o eB ws 8a O a 
id Ad ara > 8 a £ ae aes si 
8 3 oh a 2 » bo aes a 38 
3 2 Q o S a =I ® 4S Ce sie 
mie Re, one Obes wo. 2 yee Zn ce 9 Pad 
qspest | SRS ao OS a eee i eer a peeeg me ct ee te cr aa op 
Se a | os te Sei we gu 2. ate Se 
oO oo EO 0 Qo So a) AC) oe ice 
eal tmeaae BiG 2< eal hedlafitapet moe lier Si (tere ih yaaa 5 epee Pt a aa 
cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown............. mares 71-6 66-5 G16 | 49S 4625 alee ee 65:0 | 66-3 53-3 72-6 
Nova Scotia— b 
Qe IL AK ecient cistron cree steee 69-8 64-2 59-5 45-1 Ag Re ares 66-7 63°5 46-8 69-1 
Se New GilbsfOWsceasisciecs oe cesar 75-1 70-0 67-9 AQ! 50 14.6200 | meee 64-2 67-2 | 55-7 74:7 
Meme SVAN OVA cist Soayiair eee enieateceein: 79-0 71-4 62-5 O42 7a 240 ol ee... e 65-5 65-7 51-3 70°6 
GU UITOnee cere yan n nae aeons 69-3 Gorosi tee. CNS reer lle cette ler raeneas 65:3 49-0 73°7 
New Brunswick— 
6=Hrederictona ts. te eesc sere eee Peal 64-3 62-3 44.2 41-7 52°5 63-4 59-7 | 44-5 72-7 
Me— Mionevoms. vic fen see ocle wie e ioert eee 72-1 67-7 67-2 AG“ Gn mado Lele 67-2 65-8 46-7 73-1 
b 
S=- Saint JObMe. aeeceeteerces an eee eee 72-5 66°5 61-5 44-4 EIA) Mestre sete 67-7 64-9 44-4 71:5 
Quebec— 
O=-C@HiGOULIINIIN. o aes cee eters Serco 76-6 PIE 64-7 48-8 CAVE Gl ebetya Bri leoee Jae 57-4 50-4 80-0 
LO SSEVahl ss heey. 3 soncieturce mae Sa ee 65-1 63-7 59-7 46-4 43-6 LIEN | hee tescntst 60-5 45-1 67-6 
1W=Montrealens ive. Gatek oe terete 75-0 70-5 68-3 44-5 40-9 49-2 68-7 58-9 46-3 70:6 
IZ—-@nebeecke de yecis-<ie oie sw acteres Meine 72-5 67-8 63-9 42-0 39°5 58-1 66-4 52-9 44-4 65-4 
1S —StShivacinthe.s. «45 socenisesen 67:3 62-6 62-6 41-1 33°7 53-7 66-3 59-3 45-2 74-4 
bar Bit cd ODT a cg 5h. pajaie wa 5. cle Mieke v4 SP URCHIS ala colt hese eats I Rep acakc Ve scat ROOT eeu «cach Secs sees allele eel |S ene ee ce 
15—Sherbrooke..............se<.e-e- 78-9 71- 66-7 46-9 38-2 56-0 67-7 59-7 48-3 70-0 
16=Sorel:. "met tees ce eee ee eee 68-8 65-4 65-0 BoC KOE eee alle pen aae. 60-5 47-7 70-8 
i7-—-ThetlordeM ines: ......ctism ovine! op ihe Cu etee. CBU AA Lis, Aas oe een ae, Stes eke B60 4 450s), cay 
18——Three Rivetss.cs.s0<0<scelied es a 78-6 69-9 61-9 43-4 Baton Ihe athe Gaallawe ore 58-3 47-1 71:5 
Ontario — : 
19—Bellevillewety. sass theese costes 69-5 69-0 67-5 50-3 LPO NE ak a 70-C 63-3 47-4 69-4 
2Z0—BrantiOnd st ace ete en acer 69-9 66-8 65-1 50-9 46-4 52-3 68 -{ 66-6 43-6 70-9 
21—Brockivillespscceme ete iede aan ee 74-0 Plbal 68-0 48-3 Oe eee pigs 60 +3 54-2 75:0 
22—Chathamy cd ae aon anics oe 72-4 69-7 70-1 51-1 CUES Sk i 70-7 71-0 Dose 72-3 
23 —Comwalle. cessccee cee tee ee 70-3 68-7 67-3 | 48-0 ANON acaocee 69 -€ 64-8 47-8 74-0 
24—Fort William.................--- 65-5 60-8 65-7 48-0 A OMe eee 68-3 66-9 56-3 78-8 
20 —Galtince cc aviaitiecteee ites Oto 71:5 67-3 64-3 49-7 AG Tale ches cele eae 67°3 48-3 72-0 
Z26——Gilel ph. wdadae « ce sire a eae eee 71-7 68-7 ae 52-6 | 49-7 55-6 71-4 66-7 42-7 69-5 
iE AIM GON. asec antes celetieemos fee 71-6 69-1 68-1 49-5 47-9 58-1 71-9 66-5 41-9 70-8 
OEIC PSTON). siitiactanerctet eee eee 67-1 65-1 61-8 47-3 AAs BS tee. eeran 66-2 64-5 41-2 68-9 
20 =i hCheENer sj: as abies eae ee 71-3 68-9 65-2 49-5 47-6 55-0 70-3 65-5 45-7 72-3 
DO NZONGON ZS fon tive ies Sane ee 70-1 69-2 45-2 49-5 46-8 52-0 71-2 65-9 43-2 71-3 
Sie Niagara lalla: es 4s se eee eee 69-8 66-9 65-2 49-5 48-9 56-3 73-4 66-8 46-1 71-3 
Sz North Bay s.cicse ee eeetosnee es 69-2 67-2 66-3 48-8 VGN skye ae 68:3 67:0 | 44-7 72°0 
33d—Oshawa.............. BAER : 68-7 68-2 66-4 49-9 AG alma Silla seeyere 65-7 42-9 67°3 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, NOVEMBER, 1949 























hy 
s g aS ‘ 
rag ee Ri alPersal Et 
; o) Bo 5 ‘s) g & G0 aS cs 
Locality oe oo <x 8 ae! a 8 g © 
“Oo oO ‘© s 5 3 a & = Q a 
oa kg Shr =| wey © ga ee = eS) Bz 
Bey | dsl eh go = 3 a As Ki S “4 9 
, =e aN gs ; -2 ad Gal. ° as 
ce eee joere (eee | 62 | ge | oe | ok bye | eS 
es | 88] 8s | 58/188 | 22] BE | 82135 | £8 
oR, Peas aM Mes ol ae rob a We ae =) eg og foo aan ate bog 
‘ cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown....<.....:..csss-: 25-5 32-6 72-9 16-0 64-9 33-3 10-7 7:7 9-8 16:3 
Nova Scotia— 
eked AL Keay ate saroft OR ater Viste erelsiowts: 26-7 32-1 (ee 19-0 66-9 Silieo 11-2 7-7 11-5 15-8 
83—New Glasgow..........ee0ceesee. Bie tiPeadeoe | a7g> 72 lost tees-8| S954 | 4260: |. see 10-5 | 1674 
ASV OMOV Thee eitle se wintee stay sraetecenil ane 24-7 30-7 77°9 20-0 65-6 32-1 10-0 (ED 10-3 16:4 
Sa TIN OMMAUER Namco teint crakeeions patsy ec 25-5 31-7 70-9 18-0 66-0 Dawe 12-0 HON 9-8 15-5 
New Brunswick— 
G—-Mrowderi@boneran seats cir eic meee tele 25-4 32-2 73°2 17-0 66-0 31-9 11-3 7:6 8-6 15°3 
Mi NWOnCLORe Rat o eet ciciverstineis or erice 26-7 32-4 76-9 17-0 65-4 31-0 11-3 7:8 10-5 15-7 
GISS TS EA ETUHAUCG] Oe bette yn ure eee arse At 25-5 32-0 73-0 18-0 66-7 32-0 11-3 7-8 10-0 15-0 
Quebec— 
OG MIGOUbIINT ee eters eee ere averaoanes sa 24-8 34-3 71-3 17-0 62-4 32-0 9-3 LS | cera 16:5 
EO CL ee Pac Beret er vetre te cteconsii 23-1 31-5 70-9 18-0 63-0 29-7 10-0 7-0 10-5 14-3 
Hl —Monithealsetenin eae ts lanes cans 24-1 32-7 69-3 17-5 63-1 29-8 10-0 7:0 10°5 14-8 
12 —-COUGIECEs aemeta ane SaiacuiOnaaciicatan 24-2 32-1 71-8 17-0 62-9 30-9 9-0 7-0 10-6 14-9 
I3——Sbell VACINCMO cee ce« tuuwces sce 23-4 31-9 68-8 16-0 63-1 30-0 8-7 7-2 10-9 14-9 
PAK Shem O LNs ee fe aro rctoro one aro A ress wetanarens 24-5 31-7 69-0 16-0 63-5 30-7 8-7 7:5 10-4 15:0 
f5—- > herbrookes.). <2 '.cc stele care seis * 23-4 31-4 71-5 17-0 62-7 30-7 10-2 7:4 10-5 15-3 
1G SOLC yates de cbmc tiers: 23-6 31-5 70°60 16-0 §2°6 29-7 8-7 7-3 10-9 15-0 
W7—-Thetford: Mines... ...< oc.<ccen« chee 26-6 31-7 72-0 16-0 62-4 30-7 9-3 7-9 10-3 15-5 
PS —Whree RVersioa- os cnie «cls sioiste cscs 23-3 31-4 70-9 17-0 61-3 30-6 8-7 7-2 10-3 15-4 
Ontario— 
19>=Bellewillassssc a. tances eelemeeahiis 24-7 31-7 60-7 18-0 64-2 29-8 10-0 7:2 9-6 14-7 
20S DSranthorc soe sist ase siceale ites 24-2 31-7 66-7 18-0 63-2 28-8 10-0 (ot 9-7 14-5 
Pi STOCIV IOS eo at ees terse oes Salah 23-9 31-4 65-7 18-0 63-3 29-3 10-0 7-2 10-2 14-4 
D2 OMAP MAIN Sethe, cai Sen nc Sera ceesais 24-2 32-3 60-6 18-0 64-0 29-6 10-0 7-1 10-5 14-7 
Po = OTN Waal lee suntincraniatcic senate san « 24-2 31-0 70-4 18-0 63°4 29-0 10-0 ie 9-4 13-9 
2A— Hort Willig tt << 2.62 o2<srees's caccves 23-9 Shilo} 74-7 20-0 63-3 31-1 10-7 7-2 9-7 15-2 
TAS CU EY | tae ch bee cer | ER a 23-4 31-8 61-2 18-0 63-5 29-4 10-0 7-3 10-0 14-7 
DG —ArROlD MORON EK ocr Gre diners tiles. 24-4 32-0 66-1 18-0 63-5 28-6 10-0 7:0 10-4 14-5 
DL ATI LOM sais Hvar ow piaatoccs es sicre 24-2 32-1 67-2 19-0 63°5 29 -2 10-0 7-1 10-4 14-7 
Ds PSU srarsha 5: ¥e x sis aoe ve teo Fost 24-1 82-2 64-9 18-0 62-6 29-6 9:3 7-1 9-9 14-5 
PONG GCHONOT Hc. cis/h vs sieve olsies cis ci casi ere 23-9 32-6 62-0 18-0 63-6 29-0 10-0 7:3 10-0 14°3 
RS Oa lOOU CLUDE MPa kPa eietoen Iciskeralaie tererrees oars 24-3 31-9 62-7 18-0 63-9 29-5 10-0 de: 10-4 14-3 
Bi Niaeara MallSic. secs cewek a ceca des 25a 32-0 72°8 19-0 64-7 29-2 9-3 72 9-7 14-8 
Bio NOML IEA Vie tlc craistein ts tek eres 25-8 33°4 74-3 18-0 56-0 30-2 10-3 7:5 10-9 15-6 
Se ORB e ders stein evo cerca cate hs oe 23-8 31:5 66-6 18-0 63°3 28-7 10-0 Wel 9-8 15-0 
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Beef Pork 
: «|g CAA Fe 
Locality Ed é = ra a3 g a6 
av id S & & S ped brs 8 a 3 
eee lene Gel eave ibe ea elgsaelees 
ae ee eee 
28/38 | 58 | 38] 88) 8] 98 | 8 | Be] se 
A) ae en aa] DM > 4 co ey aa) 
Teese | Kota | setae ie ceeth | cota] Weteal:| ated uote.) cise Mecca 
S4—O tL AWE oc Siac plastic cizcinainabie’ ter 69-1] 67-0 | 66-7 | 48-0] 45-2] 50-8] 70-1} 64-7 50-4 74-4 
86—Owen Sound .)...0. ote. select es: «nl 70-1 BF -35/ 4967545) O50 231 EAB Ia ears 67:7 | 66-1]; 49-9 | 68-9 
86—Peterborough..4 cee emoneer nee 72-4 70-6 67:9 51-4 ESOT Wen oaa oe 72-0 66-0 | 47-0 72°6 
S7—-LortrArthurs. space cece ese (Opyez |) GigeB NGG ekijonh | anal ees lngcoode 63-1 | 50-3 | 77-3 
38—St Catharines. 2 .cckis. ahs ceee ses 69:0 | 67-4 Tt I kool) |p (OL eos cediloosnoce 66:6 | 45:0] 67:5 
S9—St. THOMAS. «62.55 2c ctuie aster tees 69-3 68-5 65-4 | 50-1] 45-7] 51-0} 68-0] 64-9 46-5 | 71-5 
AQ Sarnia vie ic ates doses de ecie ree store |p Cavey Kees cos} | ZY eo a aallooduce 66:3 | 46:6] 69-2 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.................. 68-9 67-2 62-1 ARQ EAD Oils etate ya louie rane 67-3 | 51-3 74-0 
42 -—StratiOrGsctinne shit sree e cricts vie ioe al 67-4 67-4 Gde 25s S4TOE | CAG OD te arrestee |icertenens 65:6 | 438-7] 72-1 
43 == SUGDUNY; dee es siete te eletsteterlttete +) 5 ote 69-9 69-1 64-4 49-6 AQ Lal etsreate§ 69-5 64-6 49-1 71:5 
BA om THEI ee sim a calcd Seteevorevare exe) one evs 68-1 66-8 62-9 47-6 | 47-2 | 52-4 68-5 | 64:4 | 47-8 68-3 
£5—TorOntOwee ss soe settee ether eee eke 71-9 67:7 | 69-7 | 51-5 | 47-4] 55-71) 70-5) 65-9 40-7} 69-4 
46-—Wellandis teins ctoe te t-cicte es ele = ashe 69-1 65-1 60:0 Afi: 58 || 4d iG) || eetarevejersi| seers: 65-3 | 50-1 68-8 
Af ==WANCSOE 2 63 ii oe ete ea ate ee eee 68-7 | 64-8 63165] B47 As RAS! 4 | See rere. 69-2 65:6 | 44-1 68-0 
AS=WiOOUStOCIR: seek: tote arsina setter nel aere sare 67-3 Goes e TGA Tul Mesa cts iokere natal sersteieiec: 66-3 | 43-0 | 72-9 
Manitoba— 
AG— Brand Oley teint oes chactaneerc ieee GCOSOT 55 sWealeeemcree ATS (Ve cide avepenereets (BET WGN niata. cue 80-1 
BOS SWaAnni Peers seve s hid tees etieeeetei eine 62:5 | 55-7 B61 41-8 | 42:0 | 46:3 60-2 | 62:0 | 48:6 | 77-8 
Saskatchewan— 
B l= MOOSC1 SAW inc sat seers rcyoeie e <letw sists 64-2 lor Al GBsor I 2h) | eoly Noss oa. 65-3 64:0 | 48-8 | 82-1 
j2=—Prince Allbert..m. ste eles cee eee 61-2 | 56:2} 58-0} 40-3 | 43-3 | 49-0 | 67-5] 62:8} 49-3 79-0 
DS = RGGI Baas wioke <eafeferes diay ioietctele nae bet eeas 62:0 | 58-7 | 59-2] 48-0 | 44-3] 52-6] 64-6] 63-5] 49-2] 80-9 
54—Saskatoon sortie oon IOt torn Teco th oece 59-9 | 58-3 60-1 | 42-1 45-2 | 53-8| 63-0| 63-4] 48-2 | 79-8 
Alberta— b 
BO—Calgaryor.t.ciccheh wastes seats 66-9 62:5 | 64-8] 45-3 | 45-9 | 48-8 | 68-2 65-9 55°3 | 84-1 
66— Drumheller sci etace re cert oaters sae 66-3 65:0 | 63-5:| 46-7 | 45-5 | 46-0 }....... 70-0 | 56-0 | 87-5 
GYe=d Doh ssYovih de eaune s+ ooo qocetc aro: 64-1 | 59-4 61-2 | 42-6 | 43-9 52-1 62-4 62:7 | 48-7] 82-1 
HS eth bridLve-sa.cusw aces ooeete ea 68-5 | 63-0} 65-0} 45-5 | 46-7 ]....... 69:0 | 64-3 | 50:3 | 86-8 
British Columbia— 
OI GN AUTOS 2.2 dearaecalsiavanes seine eet tare = ON a gieoe tee caOn| moa: ON |meo2a0i serene. 71-0 | 66-8 | 56:3 87-7 
60—New Westminster................ 70-4 | 65-1 66-3 | 48-3 | 48-6] 52-7 | 67-2} 66:0] 50-5} 84-2 
Ol— Prince: Ruperts. sare sc eee 75:0 | 68:8 | 73:3 | 47-6) 47:5 }....... 76:3 72:0 | 57-5 | 92-3 
G2—— rans tots ce estes ok eee eer 72-4 68-5 69-9 47-5 | 52-0 | 68-0 | 73-0 | 72-7 | 64:0 | 85-7 
G8 VANCOUVER: cvs shina cstees dentin anit. « 75°9 68:6 | 71:6 | 50-1 51-9 59-4 70-3 | 65-2 | 54-2 | 82:7 
G4——Victoria., ciao tmeneoarice ere» 76-6 | 69-7 | 70-8} 50:3] 51-0] 57-7] 71-8 | 67-6} 51-6) 83-9 
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Boru Hellore ca tc 5k ds sete aes 27-7 
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Canned 
Vegetables 
4 
e > =| 
Z | t= Q 
Locality Qe as) 5 
a4 =e ap Q s 
S) feb r= = 6-2 FS ao a oS 
tat ont et che | co} oe: 
ORES ©. >) hy a4 . “4 © 7Q 
N Oy Sis go ° 2) | 8 =] | ZS 
eae nS go oy s eae Pas n 8 g @ © 
fo] a ° S "i ) S) 
s& | sR | eR | 2 a= 8= | gf |] gf | Bs BU | as 
Mm aet om 
Bue | 25 ES ol every ao 593 | .4¢ ES go qo 
os) a 2 E a a. 2. om Sic; a a 
° oO ° o S ° i= oO a 
fH Ay io) —Q (2) AY Ay (omy ie) ol = 
cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts 


P.E.I 


NAC harlottetowil tik. 23-5| 18-2 | 22-1] 13-2] 8-01 24-5] 20-5| 20-0] 39-0] 66-3] 49-8 


Nova Scotia— 





2 Halifax toavoon cust ee 22° Ol Wl G28 Aerts a 13-3 8-0 | 26:6 | 22-3] 18-5 | 37-3] 62-7] 47-8 
3—New Glasgow............. 23°6 | 16-6) 21-7) 12-3 SB a lta |e 21s |e 43-7 | 60-3 | 50-2 
BOY ANG Va nts qaws «nese os 7 20:9 | 18-3] 22-0] 12-8 8-6 | 28-1] 21-2 | 19-8 | 387-0} 58-0] 47-3 
§== Truro sande Nacioon ose 22-2 | 16-7] 20-8] 12-6 8-1] 24-7 | 23-4] 20-7] 35-8 | 64:9] 50-2 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton................ 20-4 | 18-9 | 21-3] 12-7 7-8 | 25:0] 21-5 | 19-1 | 87-7| 57-1] 49-4 
Ve MONCTON Be fate patricia «.c9)pee 21-0 | 19-5} 21-5] 12-7 8-4 | 26-5] 21-3] 20-5] 40:3] 56:7 | 49-6 
B= Salt VOMM snc a iecre em eterrde = 19-8 17-5 19-9 13-4 8-2 23-2 21-5 20:0 | 38-8] 57:3 48-3 
Quebec— 
9—Chicowttimi y...2 4-50 o- « 17-6.) . 204). .24-44 942-9 Oe blll eB2> ae oe aes 23-8 | 40:0 | 56:3] 56-3 
LO les cde seo eae abated 1G 7 Oei BLO) iba teed 8-4 | 30-6] 20-2] 19-7] 41-0] 46-7] 44-5 
1i—Montreal. ox. 3 sf seen ase. 15-9 | 16-4] 18-5 | 12-6 7-8 | 26-9 | 22-6] 20-2] 386-5 | 44:9] 45-6 
12—QOuebeCsrcd.c cst Heep aes 16:2} 17-7 | 19-1) 12-1 8-4 | 25-4] 22-1] 19-7] 37:6} 46:4 | 48-9 
18—St. Hyacinthe............ 15-9 | 18-2] 19-8] 11-3 8-5 | 26-1] 19-9 | 17-9 | 38-9 | 49:1] 47-2 
14 — SU AJOWNS yo esc, «+ tolgepise tse 16-7 | 18-6 | 19-5] 12-7 8-4 | 26-8 | 21-1] 17-6] 39-5] 50:0] 44-0 
15—Sherbrooke..............- 16:9 | 17-1] 19-4] 12-5 8-0 | 25-5 | 23-5] 19-7 | 37-0 | 49-9 | 47:3 
f6— Sorel Meee se ee 17-7 | 17-8} 20-6] 11-9 9-7 | 28-7 | 21-4] 20-5] 36-0} 47-5| 45-6 
17—Thetford Mines........... 17-6 | 27-3 | 20-7) 12-7 8-0 | 25-6] 22-6] 18:3] 43-0] 48-6] 48-9 
18—Three Rivers............. 16-9} 17-2 | 19-8 | 11-2 8-0 | 25-6 | 19:6 | 20-7] 385-0} 47:0] 47-1 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville................. 19-1 | 27-1) 20-0) 12-5 (AOS Sh ee ee 18-4 | 35:0} 44:7] 46:2 
20--Brantionir:. feireg es ee 20-1 | 16-7} 20-0] 12-0 7-7 | 32-1] 22-0] 18-2} 39-0] 51-7 | 44-3 
21—Brockville................ uo al ee Wa C2 AS ak Ws I Fg Seouleeoe onl neereas 17-7 | 39:3 | 47-4] 46-3 
22——-C hatha .cn2 ta ace es 19-7 | 17-0} 19-9 | 11-0 7-3 | 28-1] 21-7] 18-8] 36-7 | 43-7] 46-8 
2--Cnruwall te. os Te 18-5 | 16-5 |. 19-4 | 12-1 8-7 | 30-3] 20-0] 19-0] 389-5] 45:5 | 47-6 
24—Fort William............. 18-3 | 16-7] 19-5] 12-8 7-6 | 34-1] 21-9 | 21-4] 36-3] 49-8] 47-9 
Do Gratis. Uexeerds oh. cape ee 18-6} 17-2) 18-9 | 13-5 8-2} 33-5] 23-4] 18:4] 39-5] 46:9 | 44-4 
ZG GUCL Di asthe sisinn tae aie 19-9 | 16:3] 19-6] 12-6 6:9 | 384-3 | 23-4] 18-2] 387-6] 50-7] 44-9 
oe Hamiltons...scamee ns a eke 19-4 | 16:4] 19-2] 18-4 7-9 | 33-5 | 24-0] 18-9] 39-0] 52-2| 44-5 
98 ineston 4 i ENS ENB ciarastricic 17-6 | 16:5] 19-8] 18-4 7-7| 31-2 | 21-7] 18-3] 35-0] 44-9 | 45-7 
29—Kitchener................ 19-1] 18-5] 19-7 | 12-7 7-6 | 31-2 | 22-4] 18:3) 388-2 | 49-7 | 45-5 
B8U— WONdON. 2. 4 Wace sata kee 18-7) 17-87} 20-1] 12-6 7-4 | 29-3}; 21°7) 16-9} 88-0] 52:8 | 43-7 
31—Niagara Falls........... ros Meo a cae Oa eg 7-6} 31-4} 21-7} 18-0] 37-5] 64-4] 46-3 
52 NOrth bay esterase 19-5 | 17:3) 20-7 | 12-6 8-1] 37-4] 21-3] 20-7] 38-0] 46-8 | 49-6 
93—Oshaw’a....- 5 pidsecessuase 17-5 | 17-5 | 20-0] 12-4 270 2B<0 te. ose 19-5 | 34:0} 51-6 | 44-7 
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ey Sugar Coal 
Locality So E So 
Be Oita A) J|eee Pees 
mig | ge ea | Uae cs 3 & 
eo | ae | 681 2.| | 2, | as | Se] oe 
2 2. iS a 8 a & 2. S =a 3 2. & 2. = 3. Pa 5 
ee ee Puello “Sots, fli ata.|| etal bow oe beech 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown.......... 27-8 | 39-2] 35-8 9-6 ieee Wt CCR MN fefDOA MIE ose oe LDeHO UL . Sigeeeee ane 
Nova Scotia— 
Zl EME Seon, Sean ebb oy 29-6 40-1 32°5 9-4 9-4 75:7 BOSOM! ae pees 16.75 29 .00-33 .00 
3—New Glasgow........... 29-0 | 44-0] 34-2 9-8 O Sale a0 Onl OU 4a, wee eee se 16.00-20.00 
PeOV INO 6 oe wien ss avinie sis | 29-1 42-1 32-2 10-1 10-0 COON BO Bit oe cons 10.85 20.50-24.50 
ii DAN COF, a aces eee eee 28:7 | 40-6] 32-9 9-3 9-4 GOS | ERY IS See 15.45 sia tartl seman apy sieea lene 
New Brunswick— 
C—-Hredenictomseenaen sonnet 28:8 | 43-3 32°6 9-7 9-6 fyea) We eSO Aa 5c 16.50 | 21.00-35.00 
i= BLO EL OU. coe cack tek 29-1 42-5 | 31-6 9-9 9-9 73-1 BOSON ea yee 16.30 Teeriahetatete wae eels 
B—Saimbe Ohne cases ee 27-6 | 38-4 31-2 9-7 9-5 Jeeey|| NstOBO Eee 16.93 22.50-26.50 
Queber— c 
Chichi) .to0s as. eons 33°0 | 41-3 36-8 10-0 9-7 FOAL, BO OU OA Oa Ne eater deena ee eek Oke 
Rene cite Sah, Sag dce de as 26:4 38-4 28-9 9-3 9-3 69-4 O32) oe b| Sees a 2, tere See eee 
Mie Montreal... <.cgnnsseve'es 27-2 39°4 28-7 9-0 9-4 74-2 SRIOnl | PA ee | Soe 25.00-29.00 
Tae OUCD OGra sme. vase oe tee 28*7 | 42-0 | 30-7 9-0 9-0} 73-1 53°5 2.75 Regetie 29 50-33 .50 
18—St. Hyacinthe...........1 27-5 | 88-3] 30-2 9-0 8-9 LCC Ah. SIC opt HTS Ns oc 5 0 | Se esa a ote ona 
14—St. Johns... Aa cteeshs eer 28-6 | 39°4] 30-6 9-0 9-0 78:3 221 (|e 030 Onl eaans ve dass ear vesccitenaetite, 5 
15—Sherbrooke............. 29-0 39-8 29-5 9-0 9-0 74-1 o8°4)| 24.5050... 22.50-26.50 
NG SOL elon sa. eat eee 30-4 41:0 | 30-7 9-0 8:7 | 78:2] 52-7 23.87 OCT ME clo ori eae 
17—Thetford Mines .........| 29-0] 38-1 31-1 9-0 8-9 71-7 | 52-9 25.50 RCI (55 o.oo ae 
18—Three Rivers............ 26-1| 39-0] 30-5) 9-1] 8-9] 2-3] 53-3| 24.00].......].........0.00.-. 
Ontario— 
fo aS Cllew ill Oma te yee iee 28-5 34-6 28-4 9-7 9-6 (AUS a) aPsb rE NUN ce es Me 5 8 2 ue yee 
2) SCAMULOnG emer ites: 26-9 35-2 28-0 9-8 9-7 OOS) P5274 2350s eee 23. 50-27. 50 
7h oe Sho gt | er 28-7 | 37-1 28-8 9-5 9-5 68-9 OL OS 2400) this sencscvallleracsterevererteetteete 
"ye OLN A a 28-0 37-0 28-6 9-7 9-9 69-3 HS ORE OAS OOM cee l..c meee ce 
PB ACOLU WALL: wae deine coe 29-6 39-3 28-7 9-3 9-3 69-0 BLM Oe 20 tl en eee eure cece es eee 
22-—-Sort, William.c.0...4..-4 26-1 40-6 | 30:4 10-0 10-1 66°5 51-1 26.85 eye 29.50-33.50 
LECT Ms a ae ee 25:7 | 32-4 27-8 9-9 9-8 G02 09| One Tt e200) Hevea | ea eee eins ovis Ae 
20 MaUOIDN. elds scale ease 26-9 34-8 | 27:8 9-7 9-7 O85 |AROS 100s" 25. Gb leer vert | epee ae 
Uil==Ne eV ae WKo) ty eae ase LE 25°5 33°3 | 28-1 9-3 9-6 70-6 | 53-0 23.00 hee ie, 30.50-34.50 
oop LIMES LOM tant cide ational meme ect 36°4 | 28-6 9-3 9-2 (1-8 | 52-4 | 24.00 }....... 84.00-38.00 
bo —-Kitoltoner’. 2. assess. Zid) | Bb°2) |) 271 9-9 9-8 64-1 O46 le 2a, 00 vreegeers 31.00-35.00 
31) =SUasso lhe se: Stn geo on oh 27-4 33-4 28-2 9-8 9-6 | 68:7 | 52-4 | 24.00 }....... 29 .00-33 . G0 
oie Nidgara Malls) ai esis clase. ss 36°2 27°9 9-6 9-6 66°1 632. 20)00) rae asset enn atte eee 
S2eINORUML ES AY sy onctetes stare 26:0 | 36-8} 30-7 10-0 9-9 MeO Ne Oae4 26. OO" are nll Sansa eyee coe ae 
BOR OORUA WHA. sn Caditne sere 25:7 | 34:5 | 26-9 9-5 9-3 FLO | MOA Anall eh Gog ieters eeeternl tate reeeserererctete tele tare 
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COAL AND RENTALS. BY CITIES, NOVEMBER, 1949 
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Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. 

(a) Rental ranges shown above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be used as a measure 
of change in rents paid for the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. 

(b) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. ; ; 

(c) Prices quoted since November 1, 1949, are not comparable with those shown previously, because of changes in 
description and sample size. 
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G.—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY—NOVEMBER, 
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ea EE 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers el 
and Lockouts Involved Se ee 
Date Per Cent 
bas seca In hee In ea Fig roa tad 
During | Existence| During | Existence Working Workin 
Month Month Days ime & 
1949* 
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ENUM SE Ne crates iohc ou evere anciteaa ole See ete 15 27 4,138 11,359 141, 084 0-18 
TUNG thorns eete Sie 2 inte ie 10 18 7,336 12,501 57, 744 0-07 
PNET OTIS bipenctenouO Te cae sk eget VekoR oes 14 19 3,390 4,541 35,451 0-04 
Septem Deraie cicada aie eclee tah ae hag 11 22 6/1 8,211 66, 580 0-08 
OCTODET REO oor ete ci cee 13 19 10, 383 16,008 69,479 0-09 
INOMOTM DOTact eae orci arencitene aie ecw 11 20 1,381 8, 904 1355026 0-17 
Cumulative totals t22 lee 47,362 1,036, 671 0-12 
1948 

RUIN AT'S ce tae Mek «fobs staves gidiat ls Gece: 19t 19 12, 7297 12,729 135, 835 0-17 
LINES One NEG W EA's hats Ppa CoRR OlSmaNOR CE eho 8 14 1,858 11,058 140, 130 0-17 
10 sl] & gee ale And salar ge tae aR age ease ge 9 15 1,360 3,845 Ties oh) 0-07 
PATO TEL liner ity: Seevas ohrel OM CRA SOI: cree Dar: 12 18 he Ay, 4,678 51, 269 0-06 
INT ASV ieee se renee ees cea eke Mate fot i 22 115% 3, 204 39, 754 0-05 
PUTLIL Gaetan sects oe ator cee er ts a 16 29 2,048 3, 804 Yale Geir 0-04 
AUT ye toe oe i oP ara ge is a a ie 13 26 6,368 8, 338 77,588 0-10 
BN VIE UG e 55 hia, eee Dei es dase sate 18 31 2,046 TE ACME 110, 625 0-14 
eiLON) DOT aate Reet ered cm eles Sete eet 18 31 6, 296 11,619 112,759 0-14 
(cto ler... tale eRE soe a ea eee ae eet 10 22 2,638 7,908 88, 598 0-11 
NOEL CD MMe eee ener nc gasint 14 PA yi: 3,452 17,000 0-02 
Cumulative totals 150 41,025 865, 028 0-10 





* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 
a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1949 (?) 


—— 








Number Involved |Time Loss 





Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish- | Workers | Working 
ments Days 














Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1949 

MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Soft drink factory workers, 1 10 2950 |Commenced August 5; for a union 
Windsor, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, payment for empties, check- 
off, seniority, etc., following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; unter- 








minated. 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 1 925 20,000 |Commenced October 12; for a new 
Toronto, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages, Rand formula for union 
dues, pay for two additional statu- 
tory holidays (one retroactive), 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1949 (:) 


> [i iA. 
Number Involved ;Time Loss 
Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish- | Workers | Working 
ments Days 














Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1949 


Animal Foods— 
Meat packing plant workers, 1 152 3,300 |Commenced October 26; for a new 
Hamilton, Ont. agreement providing for certain 
changes in hours of work, seniority, 
payment for statutory holidays, 
etc., as recommended by concili- 
ation board, and wage increase 
granted to be retroactive to Mar. 
1-49; unterminated. 
Printing and Publishing— (3) (3) 

- Lithographers, 4] 859 18,000 |Commenced June 29; for a new agree- 
London, Hamilton, ment providing for increased wages, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Ont., - reduced hours, insurance and wel- 
Montreal, P.Q. fare plan, etc., following reference 

to conciliation board; unterminated 
Web pressmen, 1 5 75 |Commenced October 18; dispute over 
Toronto, Ont. placement of pressmen on the day 


shift, following discontinuance of 
the night shift; terminated by 
November 24; replacement: in 
favour of employer. 
Metal Products— 
Radiator foundry workers, 1 33 500 |Commenced October 21; for a new 
Plessisville, P.Q. agreement and seniority in re- 
employment of workers, following 
alleged lockout; terminated Nov- 
ember 21; negotiations: in favour of 








employer. 
Motor vehicle factory 1 5,400 80,000 |Commenced October 21, 25, 26; 
workers, against alleged speed-up and result- 
Oshawa, Ont. ing dismissal of four workers 
following work stoppage on Oct- 





ober 21; terminated November 21; 
negotiations; compromise, dismis- 
sals changed to suspensions. 














TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railways and Local Bus 
Lines— 
Bus drivers, mechanies,etc., 1 80 160 |Commenced September 23; for time 
St. John’s, Nfld. and one-half for over-time and 
against dismissal of president of 
union; exclusive franchise of com- 
pany terminated November 2: 
indefinite. 
TRADE— 
Department store clerks, 1 59 1,400 |Commenced August 27; for a union 
New Westminster, B.C. agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes, as recom- 
mended by majority report of 








conciliation board; unterminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November, 1949 














MINING— 
Coal miners, 1 140 140 |Commenced November 1; protest 
Drumheller, Alta. against penalty deductions from 
wages of haulage workers for 
failure to complete an 8-hour shift; 
terminated November 1; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, 1 85 255 |Commenced November 1; to have 
Drumheller, Alta. “holiday lists’? posted monthly 
instead of yearly; terminated 
November 3; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Brewery workers, 1 100 900 |Commenced November 9: for a new 
Regina, Sask. agreement providing for increased 


wages; terminated November 19; 
\ negotiations; compromise. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1949 Gt) 





Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 

















Workers 





Namber Involved |Time Loss 


Establish- 
ments 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars( 2) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November, 1949 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber products factory 
workers, 
Drummondville, P.Q. 


Animal Foods— 
Meat packing plant workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Prod- 
ucts— 
Paper products factory 
workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood products factory 
workers, 
Megantic, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 
Galt, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 
cals, etc.— 
Automotive parts factory 
workers (asbestos), 
Peterborough, Ont. 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, _ 
Victoria, B.C. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Taxi drivers, 
Toronto, Ont. 














12 


189 


(*) 


42 


202 





150 


120 


15 


300 


\ 





3,400 |Commenced November 10; for a new 


300 


700 


5, 000 


400 


66 


80 


600 








agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to Apr. 238-49, 
two weeks’ vacations with pay, and 
revision of hours of work; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced November 18; for a 


union agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, reduced hours, and 
other changes, under consideration 
by conciliation board; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced November 1; for imple- 


mentation of award of arbitration 
board for increased wages retro- 
active to Jan. 1-49, in new agree- 
ment under negotiations; term1- 
nated November 21; conciliation, 
provineial; in favour of workers. 


Commenced November 2; for imple- 


mentation of award of arbitration 
board for increased wages, reduced 
hours, time and one-half for over- 
time, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay, in new agreement under 
negotiations; unterminated. 


Commenced November 8; alleged 


infraction of seniority in dismissal 
of nine workers when staff reduced; 
terminated November 10; return 
of workers pending further negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 


Commenced November 4 and 10; 


refusal of union to accept recom- 
mendation of conciliation board 
against wage increase in new agree- 
ment under negotiations; termi- 
nated November 11; return of 
workers pending settlement; in- 
definite. 


Commenced November 17; juris- 


dictional dispute as to whether 
lathers or carpenters should instal 
wallboard; terminated November 
24: return of workers pending 


reference to arbitration; indefinite.’ 


Commenced November 15; dispute 


over seniority of a worker reinsta- 
ted after dismissal; terminated 
November 16; negotiations and 
return of workers pending reference 
to arbitration; indefinite. 





(1) Prelinimary data, based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 1ncom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(*?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) Workers involved in Ontario—569, time loss 12,000 days; workers involved in Quebec—290, 


time loss 6,000 days. 
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(4) 12 indirectly affected. 


_—_— — 


CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 





This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at February 10, as the LABOUR GAZETTE went to press. It was 
prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


Y THE last week in January, there were 362,000 job-seekers registered 
at National Employment Service offices. This total which amounted to 
7 per cent of the labour force, was 88,000 higher than a month earlier. 


A sharp increase in the number of jobless persons is usual in 
Canada during the winter when outdoor activity is curtailed. About one- 
third of the Canadian labour force is employed in industries, such as 
agriculture, transportation, and construction, where many of the jobs are 
seasonal. Most of these seasonal jobs terminate in the winter months and 
unemployment consequently rises. During January and early February, 
this increase is particularly marked as employment in the logging industry 
declines after the first of the year when cutting is completed and logging 
begins. 

This winter unemployment has been more extensive than in recent 
years. Unfavourable weather has been in part responsible. In addition, 
some industries are returning to their pre-war practice of reducing opera- 
tions in the winter. During the war the urgent demand for goods meant 
that production was maintained at capacity as far as possible throughout 
the whole year. However, recently there has been a reduction in forward 
buying, and an increasing concern with costs as markets have become 
more competitive. 


The cumulative effect of a number of special developments has 
also had an important influence on employment in recent months. These 
special developments include the impact of devaluation on certain industries, 
readjustments of certain foreign market outlets and some decline in the 
domestic demand for many goods. 


It should be emphasized that the impact of these developments 
has not been uniform across the country. As a result, there are important 
variations in the extent of unemployment between different areas. The 
' proportion of job-seekers registered at National Employment Service offices 
to the labour force ranges from about 15 per cent in British Columbia to 
about 5 per cent in Ontario. On a local basis such variations are even wider. 
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During January, unfavourable weather conditions completely 
reversed expectations of a high level of employment in the British Columbia 
lumber industry. Although markets for British Columbia are excellent in: 
both Canada and the United States, storms during January closed many of 
the logging camps and sawmills which usually operate throughout the winter. 
Thus unemployed loggers and sawmill workers moved into Vancouver and 
increased the total number of jobless workers in that city where unemploy- 
ment was already high, due to the enforced suspension of construction 
activity. 

In the industrial centres of Southern Ontario and Quebec, the 
effect of the special developments is indicated by divergent employment 
trends. Industries such as those producing food products, heavy electrical 
equipment and automobiles have increased their employment over last year. 
On the other hand, industries producing agricultural implements, machine 
tools and some textiles have been laying off workers. 


Many important manufacturing industries are facing quite 
different market situations at present. The automobile industry, for example, 
is still producing at capacity levels because of the continuing strong demand. 
The agricultural implement industry, on the other hand, now is experiencing 
some decline in effective demand both in Canada and abroad. There is a 
definite possibility that declines in farm income as a result of the termination 
of some of the British food contracts and of lower prices at which others 
have been negotiated will further reduce the domestic demand for farm 
equipment. 


In the iron and steel industry, the primary iron and steel producers 
continue to operate at a high level. Production in the machine tool industry 
has declined, however, largely as a result of the slackening in plant expansion. 
The producers of transportation equipment have reduced their staffs due to 
the drop in orders for railway rolling stock, both from foreign and Canadian 


While the devaluation of the pound sterling has increased compe- 
tition from British manufacturers in the case of several Canadian industries, 
this development has been felt particularly by certain sections of the primary 
textile industry as it came at a time when the domestic market itself was 
slackening. 


Workers laid off this winter are finding it generally more difficult 
to find alternative jobs than at any time since the end of the war. Although 
employment remains high, labour demand is not very active. With staffs 
adequate to meet production schedules, and with a plentiful supply of labour, 
employers are being quite selective in their hirings. Increasingly severe 
competition in most industries has made employers very conscious of labour 
costs. Many are anxious to build up permanent staffs rather than to hire 
casual workers whom they will have to train and whose rate of turn-over 
is high. Thus, most job openings are for skilled workers rather than for 
the type of casual labour which is employed in seasonal industries. 


No serious work stoppages have been caused as a result of 
Canadian strikes this month. The strike at the Chrysler Corporation in the 
United States, however, threatens to cause layoffs in that company’s branch 
plants in Canada if it is not settled in the near future. The sporadic strikes 
in United States coal mines have already had some influence on the employ- 
ment picture in Canada, especially in the case of railroads. The dispute 
between Canadian railways and their respective unions is still being con- 
sidered by conciliation boards and no decision has yet been announced. 


(Continued on page 198) 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of February 10, 1950) 











Percentage change from 









































Principal Items Same date 
Date Amount Previous | previous 
month year 
Manpower— 
PDair Cy lapel. DOUrOree. Al) <9. <buur.ses.s. «>| INOVEs 1 5, 200, 000 -— +2-5 (c) 
eeTEOUE IW ti IOUS (A eats. ee ce a ve ein Nov~ 1 5,053, 000 -- +2-0 (ce) 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)......| Nov. 1 147,000 —- +25°5 (ce) 
Registered for work, N.E.S. (b) 
WELT TOM OLON rin. ho 40 6s bade ss, Jolie eZ. 52,900 +32-1 +89-§ 
Quebec % SES bach BoM SS EORL RELER Eo, CTL GE Jan. 26 106, 640 +20-8 +53-7 
Ontario Ap ee nee Ce en er ne Jan. 26 87,518 +33-0 +33-7 
Prairie So TS ER aie koa lea eke a Jan. 26 GS Ey Aes +36-9 +38-9 
Pacific . 5 Oe TEES pace? Eee Jan. 26 63,998 +50-5 -+30°7 
MAU eLU Pee TONG hone be = ta claw A cea nels «6 Janwee2 & 362, 269 +32-2 +45-8 
Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance benefits.......... Aen, I 222,064 +45-8 +54-1 
Amount ot beneitt payments,..................-| Dec, $7,181,001 +42-2 +99 -9 
Index of employment (June, 1941=100) 
(Hig eAdINe IDCUSEFICS), v..01<0 os estes ate Dec. 1 132-0 —0-2 —1-4 
Li TCT 6) Op, Wi ak aoe te a a a a Dec. 5,164 —18-7 | (—24-1) (d) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost................. Jan. 39,488 — — 
Nopolworkersinvolveds. ii .¢.6 ces. | Jan. 2,456 ~- — 
PO MOLE cos ster abpt ss Selo dae ee tees os Jan. 9 — — 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly salaries and wages (eight 
HEC ATING UaUEICS neat. smoke se tuater-. daieel debe. co Dec. 1 $43 . 82 0-0 +3-8 
Average hourly earnings (manufacturing)........ Dec. ‘1 -999 +0-4 +4-] 
Average hours per week (manufacturing)........} Dee. 1 42-9 +0-2 —0-7 
Average weekly earnings (manufacturing).......| Dec. 1 $42.86 +0-6 3-4 
Cost-of-living index (average 1935-39=100) ......} Jan. 1 161-0 —0-3 +0-9 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946=100).......| Dec. 1 108-5 +0-7 +1-7 
Plierprs Pet WOOAY ATL COUVONS capa. fegn le aes Seem wl foe dew de eas Nov. $661, 000, 000 —0-3 —4-6 
Industrial Prod uction— 
‘Total (Average. 1935-39=100) ....05 occ. nee cees Nov. 184-5 —0-7 —0-4 
1 ELTG10 ARE RODEO RN gg WE St copy. ec ore te aa, Gee Sean aa Nov. 192-9 —0-6 —2-2 
INiGnecurables Saree aie ers ese. cs Nov. 183-8 +1-2 +0-9 
Dire LOS Meee i MOM ge aca SATS. dein so: Nov. 208-4 —3-2 —6-6 
Trade— 
Pea GHC Ne rset Rees ee Oa et ON tee OE Ba Sas Dec. $791, 420, 000 +19-7 +2-7 
LEX OL GS ET ese cies ere aR Wei oa) sacs ecotajane She ns Dec. $285, 550, 000 —2-3 —9-8 
EIN DOLCS ee te eRe eE NEA te eG dic tue Nov. $239, 600, 000 +2-3 +0-6 
(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 
survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. j 
(b) Some of these ‘‘unplaced applicants”’ registered at the National Employment Service Offices are 
persons with a jobs who are seeking other work. On the other hand, there are persons without 
jobs and seeking work who do not come to the N.E.S. offices. 
(ec) These percentages calculated on basis of 1949 figures excluding Newfoundland. 
(d) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for 


same period previous year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government 
agencies, including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
the Immigration Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, and the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix 
of the Labour Gazette. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


The Dominion-Provincial 
Dominion- Constitutional Conference, 
Provincial which met for three days, 
Constitutional January 10-12, achieved 
Conference agreement in principle as 


regards methods of amend- 
ing the Canadian Constitution. 

The Conference agreed in the first place, 
that Canada should have power to amend 
the Constitution without going outside the 
country. It was decided that the provi- 
sions of the British North America Acts 
(1867-1949) and other constitutional mea- 
sures, should be grouped under a series of 
headings. The most important features of 
this plan are: that certain constitutional 
matters, which are purely federal, would be 
amendable by the Parliament of Canada 
without reference to the provinces. Others 
could be amended by Parliament and a 
majority of the provinces; while certain 
provisions concerning fundamental rights 
should not be amended without the consent 
of Parliament and every one of the 
provinces. 

A committee of the various delegations 
was assigned to meet within the next few 
months to decide under which of these 
categories each provision of the Constitu- 
tion should be placed. 

(Proposals calling for the amendment of 
the BNA Act in respect of the authority 
to legislate on certain labour and social 
matters have from time to time been made 
by Canadian labour organizations.) 


On January 1 Canada again 


Canada became a member of the 
resumes Economic and Social Coun- 
membership cil of the United Nations. 
in ECOSOC ~The Council is composed of 


18 countries elected by the 
General Assembly for a period of three 
years. Canada was one of the original 
members and served until the end of 1948. 
After an absence of one year, Canada now 
returns to the Council for a second three- 
year term ending December 31, 1952. 

The 10th Session of the Council opened 
in New York on February 7. The Cana- 
dian Delegation was announced on January 
19 by the Hon. Brooke Claxton, Acting 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, to 
be as follows:— 


Representative-—Mr. Raymond Eudes, 
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Alternate Representatives—Dr. George 
Davidson, Deputy Minister of Welfare, 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare; ‘Mr. S. D. Pierce, Associate 
Deputy Miunister, Department of Trade 
and Commerce. 

Principal Adviser—Mr. John W. Holmes, 
Head of the United Nations Division, 
Department of External Affairs. 


Concern with regard to the 
unemployment situation was 


rene expressed by the heads of 
Government the two AOE Canadian 
action on labour organizations in a 
unemploy- joint letter sent on Decem- 

ber 30 to the Prime 
ment 


Minister and members of 
the Cabinet. 


The letter was signed by Percy R. 
Bengough, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and by A. R. 
Mosher, President of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. It urged that the Govern- 
ment “take appropriate steps to meet what 
has become a national emergency,” and 
asserted that “on the basis of reports 
received by our respective headquarters, we 
have every reason to believe that over 
300,000 workers are now unemployed in 
Canada, representing more than six per 
cent of the entire labour force. 


“It is evident,” the letter continued, “that 
certain Communist groups, following their 
usual destructive tactics, are endeavouring 
to exploit the situation. The fact that this 
is being done, however, does not in any 
way lessen the seriousness of the situation 
or justify any attempt to minimize it.” 

The letter requested that the Govern- 
ment put into effect its plans for taking 
care of any substantial increase in unem- 
ployment. It also asserted that certain 
information on the employment situation 
was being withheld from the public. 


On January 7, the Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, issued a 
factual statement in respect to employment 
and unemployment in Canada. (A factual 
statement giving substantially the same 
information appeared in the article Current 
Labour Conditions of last month’s Lasour 
GAZETTE ; while a statement based on infor- 
mation available at February 10 appears in 
the present issue, along with a considerable 
number of statistical tables.) 

The Minister pointed out that the number 
of persons actually working in December 


a 


rather than from any decline in employ- 


(estimated at just under five million) was 
the highest number of employed persons for 
December in the history of Canada. 

Regarding the 261,000 persons who on 
December 22 were registered as looking for 
jobs with local offices of the National 
Employment Service, Mr. Mitchell’s state- 
ment said :— 


“Some of these are persons with jobs who 
would like to make a change, while others 
may be workers who have located jobs but 
who have not informed the local office. On 
the other hand, there are persons desiring 
work who do not come to the local National 
Employment Service offices. This occurs 
especially in rural areas where the coverage 
of unemployment insurance is not large. It 
might be added,” the statement continued, 
“that the latest quarterly labour force 
sample survey conducted by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics indicated that there 
were around 150,000 persons in Canada 
early in November who were seeking 
regular jobs and who did no work during’ 
the survey week. At that same date the 
number of persons registered for jobs 
through local National Employment Service 
offices was around 170,000. These figures,” 
the statement pointed out, “indicate that 
the reports from the National Employ- 
ment Offices are not out of line. 

“Tn addition to the usual seasonal influ- 
ences and the special circumstances already 
mentioned, a considerable portion of the 
current unemployment results from the con- 
tinuing growth of the Canadian labour force 


Department of Health and Welfare 


ment. Over the past year the growth of 
the total labour force has amounted to 
around 120,000, while the number actually 
at work has increased by close to 100,000. 


“Many more Canadian workers are now 
eligible for unemployment insurance bene- 
fits,’ the statement noted, “than was the 
case a few years ago. As a result the 
percentage of workers seeking jobs through 
the National Employment Service, who are 
also claiming benefits, increased from 60 
per cent at the beginning of December, 1948, 
to 71 per cent at the same date this winter. 
The actual number of ordinary claimants 
for benefits at December 1, 1948, was 84,000. 
This year the figure, including Newfound- 
land, was 157,000.” 


Following the publication of Mr. 
Mitchell’s statement, the two labour leaders 
issued a further joint statement renewing 
their request that the Government take 
action to relieve the existing unemployment 
situation. 


The Federal Government in 


Federal the fiscal year 1948-49 spent 
Government $700 million on social ser- 
expenditures vices, the Minister of 
on social Labour, the Hon. Humphrey 
services, Mitchell, stated in the 
1948-49 House of Commons during 


a debate on Labour Depart- 
ment estimates on December 3. 


Later, when asked for details, Mr. 
Mitchell gave the following breakdown 
showing major expenditures which can 
come under the broad heading of social 
services :— 

Actual 
Expenditures 
Fiscal Year 


1948-1949 
($ millions) 





Cat Ve ato wines 8 ICD Giau scree cir cee stan te ope Spe sis hag ele = 6 Buel a ie Oe aarae on) 2 210.9 

Old age pensions and pensions for blind persons..............6. geese s sees 66.8 

(ERO (Qe Paes eee oe ek | ea ire sen nee gee ae 19a 
Department of Veterans Affairs 

WOLeiAie @ VeMclOlS erdye eee ei hiens atitheaten 4 oui ogratnyes Sixth mies Si Rye om eee cise Mice aR Ets 103.0 

Pp erapain ie so waleed Mr ae ame ne Sie tees ede at Stat tes Ref ac ig ake a, Se ol eats 19.7 

ip ost-diseharve Tenabilita vio: DEMem tesa yac sok «nto renin oo on Pas She elec uee Sys 44.8 

PCRS ER OLSON Or CLOU LES Pere wee gate ko ete cco cum Sen, cha aiplouen 5 opie oa ye ekea alate ae Soa 

Pea tO T GeAOT WiC CGt tilt 4 aod -toan Th iat one. eters Abe tensile, he alienea ine nals iol Sofe atte us lee da aba 34.2 

Mascel NeOUIS Sha Le. wan witha ahr gud tad <tc: wos boa Avy elie ver & wai haratoe auce ogee RET AG 14.8 
Department of Labour 

COVvernment CON UrLOUUON: toe 4) 1 GrGnits aa aa5 00 2 Owe ecie MNS e sole aie DO AE 

PAM era COM CORtts Ul A bake She Me oR hoe ora aretha obits 24h ade Shane ora 1920 

i ocational trainer ineludinenry eterans +1 raining) 20. sss ol. 2. ooo a ea 6.3 

Government contribution to Annuities Fund to maintain reserve.......... eA 
Department of Mines and Resources 
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The figures were derived from the Public 
Accounts of Canada. Costs of administra- 
tion are excluded except in the case of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
whose functions—in particular, the National 
Employment Service—are in large measure 
a direct social security service, the Minister 
explained. The breakdown was not all- 
inclusive. There might be some question as 
to the inclusion of certain items, but the 
Minister felt that in all cases they bear a 
close relation to Social Security. Federal 
Government contributions for food subsidies 
or price stabilization measures had not been 
included. 


A Privy Council decision of 


Appeal in November 21, 1949, upheld 
Empress the judgment of “the 
Hotel case | Supreme Court of Canada 
dismissed that regulation of the hours 


of work of employees of the 
Empress Hotel, operated by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company in Victoria, is 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
provincial legislature. The argument hinged 
mainly on whether the Empress Hotel 
could be considered an integral part of the 
railway system, and within the definition 
of “railway” im the BNA Act and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Act. Their Lord- 
ships held that it could not. The judgment 
is reported in full on p. 217 of this issue. 


The distribution of three 
Counselling new occupational publica- 
booklets tions, dealing with skilled 
on skilled construction trades, was 
construction announced recently by the 
trades Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 

Minister of Labour. The 


crafts dealt with are those of Bricklayer 
and Stone-mason, Plasterer, and Painter. 

Mr. Mitchell expressed himself as grati- 
fied by the reception of the first numbers 
in this series. The fact that the Depart- 
ment had received so many requests for 
both English and French editions of these 
publications, from all strata of Canadian 
economic life, necessitating an increase in 
the number of copies printed, is ample 
evidence that the demand for information 
on occupations is even greater than had 
been estimated, the Minister said. 

Mr. Mitchell voiced his appreciation of 
the ready co-operation received from officers 
of the craft unions, and from the Canadian 
Construction Association, in reviewing 
manuscripts and contributing constructive 
suggestions. 

The booklets in this occupational series 
are prepared by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour. 
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An interesting feature of 
the November meeting of 
District Council 4 of the 
International Chemical 
Workers’ Union (AFL-TLC) 
was an address by Inter- 
national President H. A. 
Bradley dealing with the subject of Com- 
munism within the ranks of the Canadian 
District of the Union. 


Mr. Bradley’s speech was printed in the 
Canadian Chemical Worker, which has 
resumed publication following a reconstitu- 
tion of its editorial board. 

Mr. Bradley said that in the last year 
“the thing that has caused the greatest 
disturbance in your ranks has been the 
question of Communism in Canada. Unfor- 
tunately, until this visit I have been in the 
position of trying to separate the goats 
from the sheep and trying to be fair with 
all persons involved.... I am here today 
informed beyond any reasonable doubt.” 


Mr. Bradley recalled that at the Calgary 
Convention of the TLC (L.G., Nov., 1949, 
p. 13850), a resolution was adopted calling 
on affiliated organizations to “purge from 
their ranks, and from within the local 
unions, all Commies. So I am reminding 
you that this is a policy of the Trades and 
Labour Congress and the International 
Union expects your compliance. 

“The Vice-President of your District is 
evidently aware of the seriousness of your 
situation. I gain this from his report to 
you this morning, where he pointed out to 
you that the International Union is beyond 
question opposed to Communism in any 
form.” 

Mr. Bradley said further: “I certainly was 
amazed to learn that right here in Niagara 
Falls our office, was, until a recent date, 
used by the Communist party. Their 
mimeograph sheets were in our office, you 
could secure the Communist Manifesto by 
applying at our office, Communist books 
(a veritable library) were on the shelves 
in our office and the Canadian Tribune was 
shipped to our office in bundles for dis- 
tribution. I certainly cannot understand 
how men who are, or were, on our payroll 
could have possibly been unaware of what 
was taking place. . 

“Why am I so concerned?” Mr. Bradley 
continued. “I am concerned because I think 
by and large you are a mighty fine group 
of people, morally and otherwise. I do not 
think it is proper that so many people 
point fingers at us simply because we have 
a stinking, rotten apple in our midst. As 
I told the Trades and Labour Congress in 
Calgary, nine thousand, nine hundred and 
ninety of the approximate ten thousand 


Chemical 
union 

locals asked 
to remove 
Communists 


Canadian members are wonderful people 
and should not be smeared because of the 
ten others who are Communists. . 

“T ask you now to clean out these few 
and I call upon you to exercise your 
autonomous right to throw them clear out.” 


Action to provide an organ- 


CCL plans ization for Canadian unem- 
to provide ployed was taken by the 
union for Executive Council of the 
unemployed Canadian Congress of 


Labour in mid-January. The 
CCL Executive announced that it had 
appointed a committee to frame methods 
for the organization of unemployed and 
their direct afhliation with the recognized 
trade union movement. “This is the first 
time that an established labour’ organiza- 
tion in any country has taken such a step,” 
the announcement said. 
The committee is under the chairmanship 
of Sam Baron, Montreal, Canadian director 
of the Textile Workers Union of America; 


other members are: Alex McAuslane, 
Vancouver, United Oil Workers; Murray 
Cotterill, United Steelworkers; Joseph 


Mackenzie, Ontario Federation of Labour; 
and Donald MacDonald, Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. 


The announcement said that the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour would seek co- 
operation from the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour and “any other 
legitimate agency sincerely interested in the 
welfare of the unemployed.” 


The Executive Council of 


CCL seeks the Canadian Congress of 
co-operation Labour on January 19 
with farm directed its officers to hold 
groups consultations with appro- 


priate agricultural bodies, as 
a means of seeking closer co-operation with 
farm groups. It was proposed that there 
should be co-operation between labour and 
farmers in an effort to obtain adequate 
farm prices and wages. 
The Congress Executive stated that both 
labour and farmers were experiencing the 


effects of current economic conditions. 
Their basic interests were common and 
close co-operation would be mutually 
beneficial. 


The Executive decided that the 1950 con- 
vention of the Congress will be held in 
Winnipeg commencing September 25. 

Support was voted to the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Affiliated unions were also urged to assist 
European trade unionists by sending CARE 
parcels. 
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The Executive Council of 


CCL gives the Canadian Congress of 
Steelworkers Labour on January 19 
new granted the United Steel- 
jurisdiction workers of America the 


jurisdiction in Canada for- 
merly held by the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers in the 
mining and smelting industry. The Mine- 
Mill union was suspended by the Executive 
Council January 21, 1949, with a recom- 
mendation for expulsion. This action was 
upheld and the union was expelled at the 
CCL convention in Ottawa, October 7, 1949 
(L.G., Nov., 1949, p. 1374). 


Since that time a number of groups 
formerly under the jurisdiction of Mine- 
Mill have been chartered directly by the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 


In a statement explaining the action 
granting jurisdiction to the United Steel- 
workers, A. R. Mosher, President of the 
Congress, said: “It is the feeling of a large 
majority of our Executive that the United 
Steelworkers of America is the proper group 
to have this jurisdiction. At the time of 
the expulsion of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers it was 
decided that the jurisdiction should be held 
by the Congress itself pending a final deci- 
sion. The time for that decision has now 
been reached. 

“The change in jurisdiction is subject to 
confirmation by the membership of the 
locals affected. 

“As part of the United Steelworkers of 
America the workers in the jurisdiction 
formerly held by the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers will 
continue to have the full support of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, as well as 
the support of the 950,000 members of the 
United Steelworkers in Canada and the 
United States. 

“This is very important, particularly so 
far as workers in the Timmins area are 
concerned. The Timmins gold miners at 
one time were members of the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers and enjoyed collective bargaining 
agreements. All of those agreements were 
subsequently lost. Since that time these 
miners have been organized by the Con- 
gress and they are now negotiating for new 
contracts. Although those concerned will, 
under today’s decision, become part of the 
United Steelworkers, they will continue to 
have our fullest support. 

“The Canadian Congress of Labour is 
confident that the United Steelworkers, as 
one of Canada’s foremost unions, will pro- 
vide strong and efficient service to the men 
in the mines, smelters and plants which were 
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at one time under the jurisdiction of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers.” 


The Platform of the Cana- 


Policies of dian Chamber of Commerce 


Canadian _ is the title of a booklet, 
Chamber of — issued by The Chamber’s 
Commerce Policy Department late in 


the autumn. It presents in 
concise form the policy declarations and 
resolutions approved by the _ twentieth 
annual meeting of the Chamber which was 
held in Montreal in October (L.G., Dec., 
1949, p. 1526). : 
The declarations cover many phases of 
current business, commercial and_ social 
problems, ranging from Communism and 
freedom of enterprise to double taxation 
and the single alternative vote and from 
labour relations and immigration to inter- 
national trade and the United Nations. 


British Columbia’s oldest 
B.C’s oldest labour council, the Van- 
labour couver, New Westminster 
council and District Trades and 
marks 60th Labour Council (AFL-TLC) 
anniversary celebrated its sixtieth 
anniversary on December 6. 
The Council, which was organized by 14 
men, held its charter meeting on December 
5, 1889. Nine unions attended the first 
gathering. At the present time, 118 unions 
are affihated with the Council. 
Representatives of 32,000 trade unionists 
attended an anniversary banquet held in 
honour of the occasion. Among the guests 
invited to attend were Senator J. W. deB. 
Farris, first B.C. Minister of Labour, J. H. 
Cates, Minister of Labour, Premier Byron 
Johnson and Vancouver Mayor Charles 
Thompson. 


A reference manual on occu- 


Guide to pational diseases in Canada 
diagnosis of — has recently been published. 
occupational Compiled jointly by the 
diseases staffs of the industrial 


health division of the 

Department of National Health and Welfare 
and the division of industrial hygiene of 
the Ontario Department of Health, A Guide 
to the Diagnosis of Occupational Diseases 
is published by the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 
In recent years many new materials and 
processes which constitute sources of poten- 
tial or actual health hazards for the worker 
have been added to industry. The control 
of the working environment and the super- 
vision of workers’ health call for a wider 
knowledge of the potential health hazards 
in all industries and for enhanced skill in 
recognizing occupational diseases. In addi- 
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tion to the plant physician and nurse the 
modern industrial hygiene team includes 
many scientific and technical experts. The 
general medical practitioner is an important 
member of this team because many of his 
patients may be industrial workers. 

This reference manual includes a lst of 
occupations with their potential health 
hazards which serves as a reference key. 
Each health hazard is then separately 
described. Harmful chemicals are discussed 
under various headings. A brief discussion 
of occupational diseases and dermatoses and 
a summary of the various provincial work- 
men’s compensation acts are also included. 

It is expected that copies of the book 
can be distributed to all physicians in 
Canada interested in industrial medicine as 
well as to the teaching staffs of medical 
schools and all medical libraries. Other 
interested persons may obtain copies from 
the King’s Printer at the price of $1. 


The quarterly review of the 


Industrial Newfoundland Labour Rela- 
relations tions Office, reports that in 
in New- the three-month period 
foundland, July-September, 1949, seven 
quarter July- labour disputes were 
September recorded, five of which 


resulted in work stoppages. 
The organization of three trade unions is 
reported, and there is a list of newly- 
completed working agreements. 

The Bus Drivers’ Unit of the Transport 
and Other Workers’ Union was involved in 
three disputes, with work stoppages occur- 
ring in two cases. The first dispute arose 
out of a demand for wage increases and 
resulted in an Order prescribing minimum 
rates of pay for bus service employees in 
St. John’s. This was the first Order to be 
made under the Labour (Minimum Wage) 
Act of Newfoundland (L.G., Nov., 1949; 
p. 1440). Another dispute arose over the 
union’s claim that some of its members had 
been unfairly dismissed. A_ strike was 
called on September 23 and at the end of 
the quarter was still in progress. 

Working hours and dismissals were causes 
of two disputes involving miners on Bell 
Island. After work stoppages lasting three 
days and one day respectively, settlement 
was reached, with the union demands being 
met. 

A dispute over demands for a wage 
increase of 20 cents an hour for all classes 
of carpenters engaged in construction and 
shop work caused the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Local 579, to call a strike on August 31. 
Agreement was reached on September 21 
with the granting of a general increase of 
ten cents an hour to all classes. 
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Discrimination in the matter of wages 
between local and non-resident workers was 
charged by members of the recently formed 
Association of Aviation Employees, 
employed by the various airlines operating 
at Gander. The union has applied for 
certification as bargaining agent for the 
employees under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act (L.G., Dec., 
1949, p. 1552) which became operative in 
Newfoundland on September 19 last. 

Among the new working agreements 
reported is one entered into by the Buchans 
Workmen’s Protective Union, No. 24521 
(AFL), and the Buchans Mining Company 
in July, which provides that the wages 
question may be reopened every three 
months. 

An increase of six cents an hour, retro- 
active to May 1, and an eight-hour day 
were features of an agreement negotiated 
in July between Local 4121 of the United 
Steel Workers of America at Bell Island 
and the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation. 

Rates for painters were increased to 85 
cents an hour for Class A men, and 80 cents 
an hour for Class B men, with the com- 
pletion of an agreement in August between 
Local 1679 of the International Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and Paper Hangers 
of America and painting contractors in St. 
John’s. Class C, which existed in previous 
agreements, was abolished. A 54-hour work 
week was also established, and a weekly 
half-holiday on Saturdays. 

The Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
held its thirteenth annual convention at 
Corner Brook in August. The Federation, 
the report states, has submitted a draft of 
a new trade union act to the Government 
for consideration. 

The formation of three new trade unions 
is reported: (1) the Association of Aviation 
Employees (AFL), an _ organization of 
employees of the various airline companies 
at Gander; (3) Local 1621 of the Retail 
Clerks International Association, at Bell 


_TIsland—the membership of which is entirely 


female; (3) Local 1615 of the National 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, com- 
prising employees of the Avalon Telephone 
Company and the United Towns Electric 
Company. . 

The Labour Legislation Advisory Com- 
mittee, formed for the purpose of studying 
labour legislation and making recommenda- 
tions for the consideration of the Minister 
of Labour, held its first sittings in July. 
According to the Review, it was expected 
that the Board would complete its recom- 
mendations in October. 

The report also discusses in detail the 
current employment situation in Newfound- 
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land, and indicates that in many parts of 
the Province “a great scarcity of employ- 
ment is being felt,’ particularly where 
fishing is the only source of income. 


Cash income of Canadian 
farmers from the sale of 
farm) . prodicis.-m.)1949 


Cash income 
of farmers 


slightly amounted to $2,490,165,000, 
below according to an advance 
1948 peak preliminary estimate by 

the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This figure is slightly below the 


1948 peak of $2,449,900,000, but substantially 
above the 1947 total of $1,962,276,000. 

The Bureau points out that Canadian 
Wheat Board participation payments to 
western producers on previous years’ crops 
were substantially larger in 1948 and 1949 
than in any year up to that time. Since 
August 1, 1949, western producers of coarse 
grains have received only an initial pay- 
ment per bushel as provided under the 
terms of the compulsory coarse grain 
marketing scheme which entitles them to 
share in any surpluses accumulated by the 
Canadian Wheat Board through the sale 
of these grains. 

In addition to the receipts in the first 
nine months of this year, supplementary 
payments amounting to $17,628,000 were 
paid out under the provisions of the Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act, to farmers in the 
drought-stricken areas of the Prairie Prov- 
inces. This figure compares with totals 
of $11,577,000 and $20,746,000 paid out 
during 1947 and 1948. 

The advance estimates of cash income 
indicate lower returns in 1949 than in 1948 
in all provinces except Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. Ontario had the largest total of 
$641,350,000 compared with $668,353,000, 
followed by Saskatchewan at $540,638,000 
compared with $520,563,000, Alberta at 
$452,384,000 compared with $448,997,000, 
and Quebec $343,604,000 compared with 
$352,153,000. 

Manitoba was next with $234,530,000 
against $242,882,000, British Columbia 
$97,068,000 ($101,144,000 in 1948), New 
Brunswick $42,206,000 ($44,905,000), Nova 
Scotia $36,507,000 ($36,626,000), and Prince 
Edward Island $20,878,000 ($22,505,000). 
Estimates for Newfoundland are _ not 
available. 


On November 21 and 22, 


The Catholic 1949, at Montmorency Falls, 


Church and near Quebec, the Faculty of 
economic Social Sciences of Laval 
changes University sponsored a 


round-table conference on 
“The Church and Economic Changes” for 
English speaking employers of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. Eighty representatives of 
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the most important industries in the prov- 
ince were present. Industrial executives 
from other provinces also attended the 
meetings. The attendance was by special 
invitation only, and the press was not 
allowed. 

The purpose of these closed meetings, 
according to the official Industrial Rela- 
tions Bulletin of Laval University, “was to 
bring representatives of the important non- 
Catholic group of industrialists together 
with some teachers of the Catholic social 
doctrine to give these members of manage- 
ment an opportunity to learn the basic 
tenets of this social teaching and to clear 
away doubts and misunderstandings.” 

Rev. Gérard Dion, industrial relations 
department director at Laval University, 
who presided at the Conference, expressed 
the opinion that the Church considers all 
capital invested in the Province of Quebec, 
from whatever source it may come, local or 
foreign, as having a strict right to a just 
revenue in proportion to the services 
rendered and the risks involved. 

“By the same principles,” he said, “this 
capital must be subordinated to the require- 
ments of natural morality, respect of the 
character of the institutions in this Prov- 
ince, and become an integral part of it. 

“That is why the Church cannot approve 
or accept as normal that capitalists, who- 
ever they may be, invest capital in the 
Province solely in the hope of finding here 
a docile and not-too-exacting labour force 
on which could be imposed unjust wages 
and working conditions inferior to the 
standards in the United States and other 
parts of Canada. 

“Her principles do not allow the Church, 
either to admit the exploitation of the 
natural wealth of the country to the preju- 
dice of the physical and moral well-being 
of the population. 

“Finally, for the benefit of all those who 
desire to invest capital in the Province of 
Quebec, we believe we should like to point 
out a unique advantage. 

“Because of the great number of her 
faithful and the institutions inspired by 
her,” stated Rev. Dion, “the Catholic 
Church exercises a profound influence in the 
Province of Quebec. Now, wherever it is 
located, the Catholic Church is, in the eyes 
of all, the greatest moral force able to fight 
effectively against communist and socialist 
doctrines. We can therefore conclude that 
those who wish to invest capital in the 
Province of Quebec are assured of meeting 
more security and protection than in any 
other place in the world.” 
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The Association Professton- 


Annual nelle des Industriels (Pro- 
meeting fessional Association 
of Quebec of Industrialists) held its 
industrialists fifth annual congress in 


Quebec City on November 
14 and 15, 1949. The association comprises 
executives of nearly 300 industries of the 
Province of Quebec. 

The central theme studied during the 
congress was “The Employer and his Enter- 
prise”. Guest speaker was Dr. Vittorio 
Vaccari, of Rome, general secretary of the 
Christian Union of Employers of Italy, 
whose subject was the social directives of 
Pope Pius XII. 

Addresses were delivered by Mr. Gilbert 
Ayers, of Lachute, on employer-employee 
co-operation, by Mgr. Maurice Roy, Arch- 
bishop of Quebec, on the social doctrine of 
the Church, by Father Louis Lachance, 
O.P., on the rights of ownership, by Mr. 
Marcel Clément on industrial organization 
and by Mr. Francois-Albert Angers on 
reforms of structure in the enterprise. 

The Hon. Maurice Duplessis, Premier of 
the Province of Quebec, delivered the 
closing address. 

Resolutions adopted by the Conference 
were as follows: — 


Strikes—That the necessary Dominion 
and Provincial legislation be adopted to 
provide that “no strike can be declared or 
effectuated unless a majority of the workers 
of the firm concerned have freely voted by 
secret ballot, under the surveillance of a 
representative of the State, and the motive 
or motives for the strike have been 
explained clearly and in detail to the 
workers concerned”. 

Employer-employee collaboration. 
—Expressing satisfaction with the progress 
so far made, and recommending joint com- 
mittees as “an efficient means of realizing 
and intensifying this collaboration”. 

Social Security—Recommending that 
social security plans “take account of the 
normal role which employers, employees, 
and the State respectively, should play in 
this sphere;” and asking governments and 
others concerned “to proceed with all neces- 
sary prudence in order not to undertake 
anything which could conduce directly or 
indirectly to collectivism”. 


Collaboration with Italian Employers — 
Proposing the founding of an Italo-Cana- 
dian employers’ association “which will have 
the task of developing social relations, 
of furnishing information—industrial and 
otherwise—and of establishing a_ closer 
collaboration between the two countries”. 


International Affiliation—Reiterating the 
Association’s “entire union with the Union 
internationale des associations patronales 
catholiques,” and its desire of “collaborating 
with the other Christian employers of all 
countries toward the realization of Christian 
social doctrine,’ and expressing its entire 
adherence “to the directives of the Holy 
Father in his address to the employers 
of all countries which is considered the 
charter of Christian employers”. 


Part-time employment dur- 


Welfare ing the period of rehabilita- 
writer urges tion is one of the most vital 
part-time factors in complete recovery 
work for of the tuberculous, accord- 
tuberculous ing to an article in Novem- 


ber’s Industrial Welfare, 
issued by the British organization, Indus- 
trial Welfare Society. 

However light the work, the article states, 
sanatoria patients are not usually able to 
assume full-time employment after com- 
pletion of treatment. Under ideal condi- 
tions, intensity of work would be increased 
gradually from a few hours a day to normal 
full-time employment. Unfortunately, the 
greatest placement difficulty 1s experienced 
during that period when part-time work is 
so vital to recovery. 

At present, the British Government offers 
one scheme which provides this « gradual 
process of employment. This is the shel- 
tered workshop where the patients com- 
mence work in a suitable craft for four 
hours a day, complete training at a 
technical college and proceed to full-time 
employment. 


A common difficulty encountered in plac- 
ing the tuberculous is the prejudice of 
employers against part-time workers. While 
most employers are willing to provide suit- 
able light work it is almost always on a 
full-time basis. Fellow workers remain 
aloof usually because of fear of infection. 
The writer here stresses the importance of 
sanatorium treatment which is designed to 
make the patient non-infectious and to 
discipline him in avoiding the infection of 
others. 

A survey conducted in an industrial area 
of London where most employment required 
manual labour showed that the former 
employments of 50 persons treated for 
respiratory tuberculosis were unsuitable. 
Only three of the people covered in the 
survey returned to their old jobs, and of 
these one had to abandon it as it was “too 
heavy.” 

From experience in dealing with tuber- 
culous patients, the writer concluded that 
part-time employment was the only method 


which could bridge the transition period 
between clinic treatment and a full life. 
The part-time work must, however, give 
the worker a “pride of achievement and a 
sense of growing economic independence.” 


The first progress report 
Unemploy- concerning United States 
ment federal aid to depressed 
declines in industrial areas states that 
U.S. areas successful efforts have been 
receiving made in the initial alle- 
federal aid viation of unemployment. 


Within three months this 
has been accomplished by channelling 
$72,842,508 in federal purchases, construc- 
tion contracts and business loans into 35 
critical areas in 14 states. 

Plans for federal assistance to areas of 
unemployment were first announced by 
President Truman in his mid-year economic 
report, and at first were to be confined to 
areas where unemployment had reached 12 
per cent or more of the total labour force 
(LG. Oct., 1949; p. 1204): 

Dr. John R. Steelman, assistant to the 
President, submitted the progress report in 
which he pointed out that in September, at 
the close of the trial period, thirty of the 
thirty-five areas reported declines in unem- 
ployment and twenty-six actual employment 
increases. In eleven of these areas the 
increases were 3:5 to 14-3 per cent. 


The report showed that during the corre- 
sponding period unemployment through the 
country fell off from an estimated peak of 
4,095,000 during the week ending July 9 to 
3,576,000 during the week ending October 8 
as conditions in the labour market regis- 
tered a general improvement. 

The federal construction aid, amounting 
to $47,960,058, combined with state contri- 
butions, went into projects which con- 
tributed $65,404,070 to the assistance scheme. 
Procurement spending reached a total of 
$22 787,550, and loans amounted to $2,094,900. 


About 500,000 persons 
500,000 in exhausted their right to 
U.S. exhaust further unemployment- 
right to compensation payments dur- 
unemploy- ing the July-September 
ment quarterly period of 1949, 
benefits according to figures com- 


piled by the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the United States 
Labour Department, and _ released in 
December. The persons involved were still 
without employment after benefits were 
exhausted. 
Unemployment in November was esti- 
mated by the Census Bureau at 3,409,000 
compared with 1,831,000 in November, 1948. 
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' The figures for exhausted benefits in 1948 
were from 200,000 to 250,000 each quarter 
for the country as a whole. For 1939 they 
stood at 369,000 for the January-March 
quarter, 423,000 for the April-June and at 
500,000 for the third quarter. 


The duration of unemployment compen- 


sation benefits varies among the states. 
Some states provide payments having a 
uniform duration; in other words, the same 
fixed period of weeks for each claimant. 
Other states have variable benefit years 
determined on the basis of the individual’s 
previous employment record. In this way, 
a worker who exhausts his maximum bene- 
fits in one year may be eligible for more 
benefits once a new benefit year starts. 


The Labour Department had _ earlier 
announced its intention of seeking federal 
legislation in 1950 to require states to have 
minimum standards in amount and dura- 
tion of benefits. 


The liberalizing of terms 
Survey shows in connection with paid 


trend for vacations, one of the out- 
longer standing features in the 
vacations development of labour- 
in U.S.A. management relations in the 


last decade, has been made 
possible by greater efficiency, improved 
technology, and increased productivity of 
American industry, according to an article 
in the November edition of the US. 
Monthly Labour Review. 

Maximum vacation periods of two weeks 
or more have become widely accepted, as 
indicated in a survey of collective bargain- 
ing agreements made by the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. During the 
survey 1,473 agreements in effect in late 
1948 or early 1949 were analyzed and of 
these 93 per cent or 1,374 granted workers 
some type of vacation with pay. Out of 
every ten agreements having vacation pro- 
visions, nine stipulated two weeks or more 
as the maximum time allowed and 30 per 
cent contained provisions for more than two 
weeks after specified periods of service. 

Progress made in the sphere of paid- 
vacation benefits is brought into relief by 
contrasting this recent survey with an earlier 
study in 1944 which revealed that only 1-5 
per cent of the unionized plants covered 
gave maximum vacations of over two weeks. 
The present survey showed that fewer than 
five per cent of the agreements provided 
maximum vacations of one week or less; in 
the earlier study, 63 per cent of the agree- 
ments contained such a provision. - 
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In choosing the type of plan, employers 
and employees may agree upon the “grad- 
uated” type or as an alternative, the 
“uniform” type. The former provide for 
a varying number of days or weeks, depend- 
ing on the individual worker’s length of 
service. The latter provide “flat” or equal 
vacations of the same duration for all 
employees who qualify. 


As a rule, employers and employees have 
tended to be more favourable to graduated 
vacations. Employers consider them to be 
one means of reducing turn-over in the 
plants and as a reward to those who remain 
in their employ over a longer period of 
time. For their part, unions regard this 
type of plan as a means of increasing the 
total vacation time which employers are 
willing to grant. The Bureau survey 
revealed that more than 80 out of every 
100 agreements analyzed provided for grad- 
uated plans. 


The length of service required for vaca- 
tion granted was not tabulated for all 
agreements included in the survey. How- 
ever, on the basis of a sample 100 contracts, 
it was learned that among the 87 agreements 
providing a maximum three-week vacation 
37 required 15 years’ service. In the 
remainder of agreements, 10 stipulated less 
than 15 years, 20 required 20 years and 20 
required 25 years. 

Four .weeks of paid vacation was pro- 
vided by 11 agreements, nine of which 
required 25 years’ service for qualification 
and two of which required 20 years’ service. 
Of the two agreements providing for less 
than three but more than two weeks 
maximum leave, one stipulated eight years 
of service, the other 13 years. 


With regard to vacation leave below the 
maximum, 78 of the contracts required one 
year’s service for one week, and 60 called 
for five years of service for two weeks. 


Employees were not called upon in any 
of the 1,184 agreements involving grad- 
uated vacation periods to accept less com- 
pensation than their regular earnings. On 
the other hand, the article points out, 13 
agreements provided for greater pay during 
holiday leave than during the equivalent 
working period. In the case of the 130 
uniform plan contracts, 30 provided greater 
vacation pay than normal earnings. 


Evidence of greater interest 
Profit sharing in profit sharing in the 
enlists further United States was reported 
support in by the Council of Profit- 
1949 Sharing Industries at its 

annual conference in 
December, the largest held since its forma- 
tion in 1947. 


The Council is a national non-profit 
organization of companies that have or 
plan profit-sharing programs. Membership 
has shown substantial increases within the 
last year. In 1948, the Council reported 
only 90 members with 90,000 employees. 
This year it lists 155 members representing 
240,000 employees. 

Business Week (December 10, 1949), 
states that the history of profit sharing in 
the United States has been long but 
unspectacular. After a brief success about 
a generation ago it fell into decline, a 
process initiated by the depression and 
accelerated by the rise of trade unionism. 
Distrust for profit sharing developed early 
among unions which regarded it as paternal- 
istic and anti-union. 


Member companies of the Council state 
that profit sharing is an economically sound 
substitute for employer-financed pensions. 
These claims were directed to smaller firms 
which had expressed concern about com- 
pany-paid pensions: (1) their lack of 
flexibility, so that even though business may 
decline the company must maintain its 
pension financing; (2) absence of a link 
between them and productivity. 


Profit-sharing plans are flexible, the 
Council maintains, since they call for pay- 
ments only when the employer shows a 
profit. Furthermore, the system provides 
for labour-management co-operation leading 
to increased productivity and greater cash 
return to workers. 


Many employers find that profit sharing 
gives workers a new incentive to produce 
and that it is an effective weapon against 
socialism. The council, in addition, reports 
that only one profit-sharing company in the 
country has had a work stoppage in the 
last two years. 

However, most firms warn that to be 
successful a plan should (1) include all 
workers in the company; (2) be “a real, 
honestly conceived plan (in which) the 
percentage of earnings to be distributed 
must be known and guaranteed at the start 
of a year;” and (3) give employees a feel- 
ing of sharing in management’s functions 
too. 

George Baldanzi, vice-president of the 
Textile Workers Union (CIO), who attended 
the meeting said that profit sharing could 
be considered acceptable to labour only in 
those unionized plants where basic wages 
and working conditions were satisfactory 
and where profit sharing was the result of 
negotiations between the employer and the 
union. He was of the belief that, in certain 
carefully controlled instances, the scheme 
might be one way by which industry could 
share some of its profits with the workers. 


Recognition of the impor- 


Studies of tanee of effective methods 


methods of of communications to good 
communica- industrial relations has 
tion in resulted in considerable 
industry attention being directed to 


this problem. 
The Industrial Relations Section of the 


Department of Economics and _ Social 
Institutions, Princeton University, has 
recently completed two “on the spot” 


studies of the effectiveness of various 
methods, having particular regard to the 
functions of management and union in the 
total process of communications. The 
Section’s findings are published in a report 
entitled, Transmitting Information Through 
Management and Union Channels. 


The first case study was carried out in 
the New Brunswick, N.J., plant of Johnson 
and Johnson, large producers of surgical 
dressings and a variety of other products. 
The workers in this plant were represented 
by Local 630 of the Textile Workers’ Union 
of America. The Bayway refinery of the 
Esso Standard Oil Company, with the 
Independent Petroleum Workers represent- 
ing the employees, was selected for the 
second study. 


“A study of two situations cannot pre- 
tend to offer a definitive answer to the 
question of what makes good communica- 
tions,” the report states, “nevertheless, the 
findings reveal certain elements common to 
successful efforts in communications.” In 
both establishments the report notes the 
“efforts of all parties concerned to main- 
tain peaceful and _ constructive union- 
management relations, and the recognition 
of the importance of satisfactory communi- 
cations to the total operation of the plant 
or refinery.” 

In methods, the outstanding points in 
common were the use of the line organiza- 
tion as the core of communications and the 
acceptance of the union as of equal 
importance in getting certain types of in- 
formation to and from the employees. 

The communication systems of the two 
unions and managements revolved to a 
marked degree around meetings. Both 
companies have used printed media exten- 
sively and have issued periodically, or as 
occasion warranted, publications commonly 
considered to be the principal tools of an 
informational program—employee maga- 
zines, handbooks, annual reports, and super- 
visory manuals. But in spite of the fairly 
elaborate printed media, company executives 
stressed their greater reliance upon direct 
individual contact and meetings to gain 
understanding among management per- 
sonnel, and upon personal relationships 
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among the first-line supervisors, union 
representatives, and the employees to gain 
understanding among the rank and file. 

The two unions, with hmited funds for 
printed materials, put even more stress upon 
person-to-person contacts. 

The two studies, it is stated in the con- 
clusion, “highlight the need for more careful 
consideration of methods of communications 
which can, in the process of communicating, 
test the degree to which the recipient under- 
stands what he is being told.” In particular, 
they point up “the need of bringing the 
lowest levels of the management and the 
union more fully into the series of meetings 
which have proved to be an effective means 
of communication among upper manage- 
ment and union executive personnel.” 


An interesting article on the subject of 
informational programs for employers 
appeared in the November 5 issue of 
Business Week under the heading, “Safe- 
guard against Rumours: Information.” It 
tells of the steps taken by the Ford Motor 
Company to acquaint its employees with 
the new pension program, and also reports 
on the methods used by other companies 
in keeping their employees informed. “More 
and more companies are telling employees 
what management is doing, what it’s going 
to do, and why,” the article declares. “There 
is less room for rumour, and more room for 
good relations, when employers tell workers 
what’s going on in the plant.” 


The area in which an 
Cost of employer must bargain 
meals held collectively was further 
amandatory extended in the United 


States when the National 
Labour Relations Board 
ruled that the cost of meals 
in company-operated dining rooms is a 
mandatory bargaining issue, when no other 
eating places are available. 

In the case of a timber company, the 
Board held that the distance of camp 
operations from the nearest town, and the 
lack of available public or company trans- 
portation, obliged the employees to eat at 
the company-owned facilities, and that the 
price of meals thus constituted “a condi- 
tion of employment” within the meaning of 
the Taft-Hartley law. 


bargaining 
issue 


The first major contract 
Union radio for a commercial program 
stations on a small network of 
to broadcast —union-controlled frequency- 
Kaiser-Frazer modulation stations has 
programs been signed by Kaiser- 

Frazer Corporation and six 
radio stations. Of these American stations 
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two are owned and operated by the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union (AFL) and two are owned by 
United Auto Workers (CIO). 

Business Week (December 17, 1949), 
reports that the contract calls for a year- 
long series of daily 15 minute programs 
beginning in early January. Some members 
of major unions see in the contract the 
beginning of what someday may be a 
national radio network, the article states. 

The reason behind labour’s interest in its 
own radio stations is the belief that only 
a labour broadcaster will present a fair 
analysis of labour matters. 

At present about 75 FM stations are 
either owned and operated by unions or 
run by people sympathetic to labour, the 
article states. From time to time they 
co-operate on joint coverage of news. At 
the time of the CIO convention last year, 
for example, the stations worked together 
to make available to listeners portions of 
each day’s proceedings. 

Before the advent of FM, unions found 
it almost impossible to go into the radio 
business for two reasons. Broadcasting in 
the standard AM band is costly and the 
number of channels in that band is limited. 
FM with its lower equipment costs and 
more plentiful channels is giving labour its 
opportunity to enter the business and bring 
the hope of a national radio network closer 
to reality. 


To assure “continuity of 
employment and economic 
security”, a United States 
local of the International 


Machinists 
advertise in 
radio, press 


to sell Association of Machinists 
company’s launched a pre-Christmas 
products advertising campaign to sell 


its company’s product, elec- 
tric shavers, to union members. In an 
article of December 17, Business Week 
states that the local undertook the promo- 
tion drive in the belief that good labour 
relations and close co-operation mean good, 
secure jobs. 

Several weeks before Christmas, The 
Machinist, IAM’s nationally-circulated 
weekly paper, printed a double-page picture 
story of the local’s machinists at work in 
their plant. The theme dealt with the 
workers’ pride in the product they make 
and the “better than average” wages and 
working conditions. 

In a radio broadeast, the local’s officers 
expressed the conviction that “co-operation 
with fair-minded managements is to the 
mutual advantage of everyone.” The 
president of the company and the Governor 
of Connecticut also appeared on _ the 
program. 
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The Lasour GAZETTE in an earlier issue 
(L.G., Nov., 1949, p. 13843) described a 
similar union venture—an advertising cam- 
paign sponsored by a local of the Retail 
Clerks International Association on behalf 
of a New York department store. 





The principle that railroad 


Court employees may apply for 
protects an injunction against racial 
Negro discrimination practised by 
firemen from unions, in violation of the 
discrimina- Railway Labour Act, has 
tion been reaffirmed by _ the 
United States Supreme 
Court, according to Labour Relations 
Reporter. 
The decision followed court action 


brought against the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen by twenty- 
one Negro firemen who sued the union 
because of certain agreements which it made 
with the southern railroads. The agree- 
ments classified Negro firemen as “non- 
promotable” and so deprived them of 
seniority rights. A. federal district court 
had granted the firemen an injunction to 
restrain these agreements. The decision was 
later reversed by an appellate court. 


With the object of 
Italian improving opportunities for 
legislation employment and alleviating 
designed hardships familiar to the 
to benefit unemployed, the Italian 
unemployed Government has _ revised 

public employment office 
procedures, expanded vocational training 


facilities and increased unemployment bene- 
fits during 1949. The changes are elaborated 
in an article in the October issue of Notes 
on Labour Abroad, issued by the United 
States Bureau of Labour Statistics. 

With the reorganization of the public 
employment service, a process underway 
during the past year, new procedures for 
registration and placements of applicants 
have been adopted. This service, con- 
trolled in large part by trade union groups 
until 1948, is now administered by the 
Government’s provincial labour offices. 

More effective placement and improved 
statistical data on the unemployed have 


been made possible as a result of the new 
legislation, the article states. Employers 
ure required, in selecting applicants, to hire 
exclusively through public employment 
offices except in such cases as the hiring 
of relatives living in their households, and 
to observe priorities based on the appli- 
cant’s residence, seniority on the employ- 
ment offices register, training and other 
factors. 

In the field of vocational training, exist- 
ing programs for adult workers were 
expanded and an apprentice training pro- 
gram was introduced. Courses for adult 
workers are available to the involuntarily 
unemployed and to certain employed groups 
who may be released temporarily to take 
the training. By July, plans had been 
completed for courses offering 100,000 unem- 
ployed workers training in occupations such 


as carpentry, radio repair, stenography, 
tailoring and agriculture. 
Establishments offering apprenticeship 


training may be subsidized to the value of 
one-third the expense incurred in the train- 
ing courses. The subsidies apply specifi- 
cally to training given to persons under 18 
years of age by artisan shops and by 
enterprises with less than five employees. 


Under the new legislation compulsory 
unemployment insurance is extended to a 
substantial group of agricultural and clerical 
workers, previously outside the scope of the 
system. The maximum benefit period, 
formerly 120 days per year is increased to 
180 days. 


An inquiry into living and 


Agricultural working conditions of agri- 
labour cultural workers, with a 
inquiry view to their improvement, 
in India has been undertaken by the 


Ministry of Labour of the 
Government of India, in co-operation with 
the Provincial and State Governments, the 
Indian Labour Gazette reports. 


The inquiry will be carried out by means 
of questionnaires, designed to collect infor- 
mation on the general economic conditions 
of the villages to be covered, and on the 
employment and income structure, and size 
and earning strength of families in the 
villages selected. 
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FREE TRADE UNIONS OF THE WORLD 
UNITE IN NEW CONFEDERATION 


As its name implies, the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions will have as a major objective resistance to 


Commumsm and totalitarianism in any form. 


The imaugural 


meeting of the new organization was marked by an impressive 
display of unity on the part of delegations from over fifty coun- 
tries. Labour leaders from Canada played an active part i the © 
proceedings of this first free World Labour Congress. 


Delegates from non-Communist trade 
union organizations in over 50 countries, 
with a combined membership of nearly 
500,000,000 workers, met in London, Eng- 
land, November 28 to December 9, 1949, 
and set up a new international trade union 
organization—the “International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions.” 

The permanent headquarters of the Con- 
federation will be in the city of Brussels, 
Belgium. Paul Finet, Secretary of the 
Belgian General Federation of Labour was 
elected President and J. H. Oldenbroek, 
General Secretary of the International 
Transport Workers was elected General 
Secretary. 

By coincidence, the meeting was held in 
the same room in London County Hall 
that saw the birth of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions just over four years 
earlier. 

The post-war years saw the failure of 
attempts at united action towards trade 
union objectives, on the part of Communist 
and democratic labour organizations; and 
early in 1949 the leading free trade unions 
of the world severed their connection with 
the WFTU. 

This break left the free trade unions 
without an organized international voice. 
At the same time, the Communist-domin- 
ated remnant worked aggressively to rebuild 
its losses, and had taken active measures to 
gain control of organized unions in Asia, 
particularly in China. 

A preparatory International Trade Union 
Conference, attended by free trade union 
officials from over 30 countries, was held in 
Geneva, in June, 1949, at which initial steps 
were taken to organize a free trade union 
international. A Preparatory Committee was 
appointed with Paul Finet, General Secre- 
tary of the Belgian Trade Union Congress, 
as Chairman and Vincent Tewson of the 
British Trades Union Congress as Secretary. 
The duties assigned to this Committee were 
to draw up a constitution for the proposed 
new body and to summon the free and 
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anti-Communist trade unions of the world 
to a meeting in London on November 28, 
1949. At the request of the Preparatory 
Committee, the British Trades Union Con- 
gress acted as convenors of the London 
conference and assisted in completing local 
arrangoments. 

The American Federation of Labour had 
remained aloof from the WFTU from its 
inception, taking exception to the inclusion 
in its membership of unions from Com- 
munist countries. While representatives of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
attended the initial meeting of the WFTU, 
this organization withdrew its support early 
in 1946. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour were 
charter members of the Federation and, 
together with members from other free and 
democratic countries, worked to reconcile 
the opposing elements in its membership. 
A meeting of the Executive Council in 
Rome in May, 1948, brought relations close 
to the breaking point. Pat Conroy, who 
had attended this meeting as representative 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
reported later to the national convention of 
the CCL that an attitude of suspicion and 
distrust had pervaded almost all groups at 
the meeting (L.G., 1948, p. 1356). 

A basic problem was the bitter opposition 
of the Communist majority within the 
WFTU to the Marshall Plan of aid to 
promote European recovery. Early in 1948 
an international trade union conference was 
held—outside the WFTU—which issued a 
declaration of support for the European 
Recovery Program. To this meeting, both 
the AFL and the CIO sent delegates. The 
deterioration of relationships was hastened 


The Lasour GaAzeTTE acknowledges 
the kind assistance of Messrs. Percy 


Bengough and Pat Conroy in supplying 


documentary material used in_ the 
preparation of this article. 





by the breakdown of negotiations between 
the WFTU and the international trade 
secretariats. 

By the end of the year, it had become 
apparent that attempts at co-operation were 
futile; and early in 1949 the various free 
national labour organizations withdrew their 
memberships in the WFTU (L.G., 1949, 
March, p. 251; May, pp. 527, 535). 

There were eight official Canadian dele- 
gates and 21 from the United States at the 
Conference. The latter was the largest 
single national group. 

The personnel of the two national groups 
follows :— 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
—Percy R. Bengough, President; Claude 
Jodoin, Vice-President; Sam Finlay, Vice- 
President of the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and 
Helpers of America; and George Erasmuson 
of the International Chemical Workers’ 
Union. 





Canadian Congress of Labour.—Pat 
Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer; Fred Dowling, 
District Director, United Packinghouse 
Workers of America; Sam Baron, Canadian 
Director of the Textile Workers’ Union of 
America; and J. E. McGuire, National 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers. 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour did not send any delegates, 
but the President, Gérard Picard, sent a 


message expressing his regret that he was 
unable to be in London in time for the 
sessions of the Conference. 


American Federation of |. Labour.— 
President William Green; Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany; Vice-Presidents 
Matthew Woll, George Harrison, David 
Dubinsky, Charles MacGowan, William 
Doherty and George Delaney, Henry Rutz 
and Irving Brown. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations.— 
Vice-Presidents Walter P. Reuther and 
Allan 8. Haywood, and David McDonald, 
Michael Ross, ‘Mrs. E. Peterson, Michael 
Quills Ms Kyne) H. W? Payne, Katz; 
Elmer Cope, Jay Krane and Guy Nunn. 


United Mine Workers of America.— 
Paul K. Read. 

Sinking their differences in regard to their 
respective national labour policies and 
organization, the American Federation of 
Labour and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, along with the Trades and 
Labour Congress and the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, united to achieve a 
common objective in the formation of the 
new international confederation. 


The conference was called to order by 
Paul Finet, Chairman of the Preparatory 
Committee and the following conference 
officers were duly elected: Chairman, Paul 
Finet, Belgium; Vice-Chairmen, I’. Aguirre, 
Cuba; K. Nordahl, Norway; and G. M. 
Adams, Barbados; Secretary, Vincent 
Tewson, Great Britain. 





Photographed at first Congress of new world labour body, TLC delegates: 
George Erasmuson of the International Chemical Workers’ Union; Claude 
Jodoin, Vice-President, TLC; Sam Finlay, Vice-President, International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers; Perey Bengough, President, TLC. 
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Canada was represented on the con- 
ference working committees as follows: 
Credentials, James E. McGuire (CCL); 
Constitution, Percy Bengough (TLC) and 
Pat Conroy (CCL); Standing Orders, Sam 
Finlay (TLC); Economic and_ Social 
Demands, Claude Jodoin (TLC), and Sam 
Baron (CCL). 


Addresses of Welcome 


Brief addresses of welcome were given by 
the Rt. Hon. the Chairman of the London 
County Council, Mr. J. W. Bowen, CBE, 
and by Mr. H. L. Bullock, Chairman of 
the General Council of the British Trades 
Union Congress. 

Welcoming the delegates, Mr. Bowen 
recalled that “the first steps towards inter- 
national trade union organization” were 
taken in London, where, in 1864, the 
“International Association of Working 
Men” was founded. “Its fundamental aim 
was, like yours, the union of working men 
of all countries for the emancipation of 
labour,” he said. 

Referring to the disappointment caused 
by the breakdown of the WFTU, Mr. Bowen 
said that at its inaugural meeting in London 
in 1945, there was enthusiastic support for 
its declared intentions. “Your assembly 
here today indicates that you are dis- 
appointed and dissatisfied with develop- 
ments since that time.” 





An Historic Milestone... 


“T consider that the outstanding 
feature of the London Conference 
was the prevailing spirit of inter- 
national brotherhood. Divergent 
views were considered and harmon- 
vzed in a most friendly manner. 
Differences generally became of 
less wmportance to the desire and 
intent to establish an International 
Trade Union Centre in the interests 
of freedom. 


“T feel that the establishment of 
the Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions will prove an historic mile- 
stone in the progress of the workers 
throughout the world.” 


Percy R. Bengough, 
President, 
Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. 


January 24, 1950. 
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On behalf of his colleagues of the British 
TUG, General Council, and the members 
of the Conference Preparatory Committee, 
Mr. H. L. Bullock extended a welcome to 
the representatives of organized labour from 
“so many countries where the institutions 
of free citizenship, freedom of association, 
democratic rule, the right of free speech, 
and the independence of trade unions are 
acknowledged and enforced by law and 
custom and long tradition.” Mr. Bullock 
pointed out that “standards of employment, 
methods of collective bargaining and trade 
union programs of reform, naturally vary 
from country to country.” Nevertheless, 
he was convinced that universal economic 
well-being and labour’s ideals of social 
justice and security find their ultimate 
sanction in the organization of free labour. 
“Denial or restriction of the elementary 
rights of free labour is an affront to human 
dignity, a threat to peace, and a source of 
totalitarian tyranny which we shall always 
and everywhere resist and strive to counter- 
act. Forced labour anywhere is a menace 
to free labour everywhere,” he asserted. 


Chairman's Opening Address 


The Conference Chairman, Mr. Paul Finet, 
sketched briefly the circumstances leading 
up to the conference. He referred to the 
high hopes that had been entertained by 
the supporters of “international trade union 
solidarity” when the WFTU was founded 
in 1945. “Never had circumstances looked 
so propitious for realizing unity of action 
in the trade union movement,” he declared. 

The interdependence of economic interests 
among the Allied nations during the war 
years proved the necessity for a similar 
unity among the workers, which the war 
had helped to promote and which, it was 
felt, peace could not disrupt, and which 
would result in the maximum of freedom 
and well-being for all workers. “Such was 
the general expectation when the first talks 
were started which were to lead to the 
establishment of the WEFTU,”’ Mr. Finet 
asserted. 

“But ... no international working class 
action can be effective unless the workers’ 
representatives are able to meet freely, to 
compare views free from constraint or from 
any pressure external to their organizations, 
and can pursue in reciprocal good will and 
confidence solutions acceptable to all and 
adapted to the existing circumstances,” he 
continued. 

When this concept came into conflict with 
an ideology “more absolute in its claims to 
universality than even Hitlerism had been, 
the workers’ faith in the WFTU dissolved 


like smoke.” In less than four years, “a 


hundred proofs,” indicated that “the WFTU 
was to serve as a propaganda instrument 
for an ideology which could never .. . be 
accepted by the free citizens of the Western 
domocracies.” 

In the countries controlled by the USSR 
and the so-called ‘peoples’ democracies,” 
the action of the unions is limited to carry- 
ing out orders issued by the governments, 
Mr. Finet continued. 


He declared that the attitude assumed 
by these states in connection with the 
European Recovery Program “marked the 
final failure of the attempt at collaboration 
launched in October, 1945.” But, while 
admitting failure in attempts to co-operate 
with organized workers from the so-called 
“neoples’ democracies,” 1t was realized that 
men of goodwill could apply anew “the 
principle of complete democracy” in areas 
still open to trade union activity. Confi- 
dence and faith in that realization led to 
the decision to organize a confederation of 
free trade unions. 


“Through this organization,” Mr. Finet 
declared, “we shall help the workers to 
attain freedom in those countries,” where 
economic progress has been backward. New 
methods to protect workers from exploita- 
tion will be speeded up. Workers will be 
helped to learn the difference between a 
so-called ‘“people’s democracy and_ real 
democracy ;” how to “reject the former and 
cultivate the latter. ... We shall seek to 
create everywhere the conditions of social 
hfe without which society would be no 
better than a herd.... We shall resist war, 
and ... not make the emancipation of the 
workers in our own countries dependent on 
the slaughter of the workers in neighbouring 
countries. We are supporters of interna- 
tional co-operation in all fields and we are 
prepared to give practical study to all 
methods of mutual aid. ... The welfare 
of the workers will be our sole criterion 
and will determine our ultimate choice. . 
We are waging a struggle against reac- 
tion. . . either from the right or from the 
left... . In the new International of Free 
Trade Unions we shall endeavour not to 
tarnish the name and to honour the idea 
more devotedly. ... By creating a trade 
union international whose activities are in- 
spired by the principles of democracy, we 
shall serve effectively the causes of liberty, 
social justice and peace.” 


Christian Trade Unions 


Opinions clashed on the question of 
admitting to memberships the Christian 
(mainly Roman Catholic) trade unions of 


some European countries. It was described 
by Walter Reuther, leader of the CIO 
delegation, as “the one explosive issue” of 
the Conference. 


The dispute had its origin in the failure 
of the Preparatory Committee to send 
invitations to any of the National Christian 
trade union centres, except that of France. 
The Committee felt that a greater measure 
of authority to deal with this question would 
rest in the full Conference. 


Sound and Progressive... 


ie CONCGinie@ = Onanecsse .0F 
Labour not only regards the 
formation of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade 


Unions as the first organized break 
in Communist expansion through- 
out the world in the trade union 
qeld,. bul. also, decepism il -ds.@ 
needed instrument in a _ positive 
sense—one that will be applied in 
the interests of workers every- 
where. Its chief task will he in 
the sphere of bringing about fund- 
amental changes in conditions of 
life for workers in all countres, 
and particularly in the backward 
areas. In this field of actwity 
its greatest work must be accom- 
plished. 


“We believe that with the organ- 
ized trade union movement in 
Canada solidly behind the Con- 
federation, the contribution of 
Canada to its progress will be 
substantial. Both the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour 
are at one in their desire to lend 
all possible support in developing 
a sound and progressive interna- 
tional trade union organization 
that will truly represent the best 
interests of the workers the world 
over.” 

P. Conroy, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 


January 20, 1950. 
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This action was challenged on the first 
day of the Conference by a leader of the 
Italian delegation, who threatened the with- 
drawal of his federation from the new 
international unless the decision was 
reversed. 

Supported by William Green and Walter 
Reuther, leaders of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations respectively, a resolution 
was proposed by David Dubinsky (AFL) 
and seconded by H. W. Payne (CIO), 
which asked that a special committee be 
set up to inquire into the eligibility of 
national centres that had not been invited. 
This proposal was supported by the CCL 
and TLC; and J. E. McGuire, of the CCL 
delegation, was named as head of the special 
committee. Eventually, it was agreed that 
the terms of reference of the credentials 
committee be extended to include this 
decision, with the proviso that the problem 
should be discussed again when the Creden- 
tials Committee made its report. 

The compromise put forward by the 
Credentials Committee in its report was 
that the Christian centres concerned should 
be invited to attend the conference and 
constituent congress, with full and equal 
rights and responsibilities, on the under- 
standing that before the next congress in 
two years’ time, they should accept and 
give effect to the principle of one trade 
union international. 

As these Christian centres were, at the 
time of the London conference, affiliated 
to the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions, the resolution was under- 
stood to mean that if some or all of them 
join the new international (ICFTU) and 
decide to remain in it after two years, they 
will have to leave or disband the Christian 
international. 

Following the adoption of the Credentials 
Committee’s proposal, an invitation was 
sent by cable to ‘Mr. Gérard Picard, 
President of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, to attend the 
Conference. At that late date Mr. Picard 
was unable to make the long trip to 
London; but he sent a cable expressing 
his regret that it was impossible for him to 
be present. 


Attitude on Communism 


The anti-Communist, anti-totalitarian 
spirit of the conference was summed up in 
the following resolution, directed specifi- 
eally to the workers who are under Russian 
domination. 

The Congress declares that the so-called 
trade unions of the countries of Central 


and Eastern Europe under the domination 
of Communist-totalitarian regimes imposed 
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against the will of those peoples are not 
free, independent and democratic organiza- 
tions which defend the interests of the 
workers, but governmental instruments 
designed for the organized exploitation of 
workers for the benefit of a State 
capitalism serving the USSR, the principal 
beneficiary. 

The Congress protests against the 
system of workers’ exploitation and the 
concentration camps, forced labour camps 
and military organization of workers’ units 
and against the suppression of civil rights. 

The Congress demands the right of free 
association, the right to formulate demands 
regarding conditions of work, the right to 
strike and the restoration of civil rights. 
The Congress demands an investigation of 
the status of workers in countries under 
Communist dictatorship to be undertaken 
by a competent international organization. 

The Congress affirms its solidarity with 
all the oppressed workers of the countries 
of Central and Eastern Europe that are 
under Communist dictatorship and expresses 
the hope that in the future these workers 
will collaborate within the new free 
Labour International through their own 
free, independent and democratic trade 
unions, together with the other free trade 
unions of the entire world. 


The resolution was endorsed unanimously. 


Relations with International 
Trade Secretariats 


There were 17 active International Trade 
Secretariats in 1949. Of these, much the 
largest was the International Transport 
Workers. Its headquarters were moved 
from Amsterdam to London at the begin- 
ning of the second world war. It has 145 
affiliated unions in 52 countries and main- 
tains branch offices in New York, Bombay, 
Rome and Singapore. The Secretary is 
J. H. Oldenbroek, who was elected General 
Secretary of the ICFTU at the London 
conference. 

The Secretariats were reported to be 
willing to co-operate with the WFTU when 
it was founded in 1945, provided they could 
be assured of their own essential inde- 
pendence in dealing with matters which 
were their own special concern. However, 
they subsequently decided that their in- 
dependence was threatened, particularly by 
the attitude of the Soviet unions. As a 
result, in order to strengthen their position 
they set up a permanent co-ordinating 
committee of their own. 

The Constitution Committee presented 
the following resolution designed to estab- 
lish close working relationships with the 
Trade Secretariats :— 

This Congress believing that the full 
success of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions can only be achieved 
by closest possible relationship between all 
free trade union organizations whose aims 
are directed towards achieving for their 


members freedom, social and economic 
justice and universal peace. 





CCL delegates to the London Conference of the ICFTU: Fred Dowling, District 
Director, United Packinghouse Workers of America; Pat Conroy, Secretary- 
Treasurer, CCL; J. E. McGuire, National Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers; Sam Baron, Cana- 
dian Director, Textile Workers’ Union of America. 


Reaffirms the desire expressed by the 
Preparatory International Trade Union 
Conference in Geneva for the _ closest 
possible consultation and_ collaboration 
between the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions and the International 
Trade Secretariats and welcomes the senti- 
ments expressed to this end by the Inter- 
national Trade Secretariats at their con- 
ference in Paris on 8th and 9th of 
November, and 

Authorizes the Executive Board to enter 
into early consultation with the Interna- 
tional Trade Secretariats with a view to 
concluding such arrangements as will insure 
the most effective collaboration and recip- 
rocal representation on a consultative basis 
between the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions and the International 
Trade Secretariats and the conclusion of 
arrangements for mutual assistance in the 
field of trade union organization. 


The resolution was approved. 


Participation of Canadian 
and U.S.A. Delegates 


Canadian Labour Versus Communism. 
—Speaking on behalf of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, President 
Percy Bengough declared that he and his 
fellow delegates from TLC were proud to 


take their places in the formation of the 
new confederation. He stated that the 
TLC had remained aloof from the WFTU 
because “we did not lke the look of it. 
We did not believe that it was possbile to 
have a true expression of the workers 
through the mouths of puppets from State- 
owned and controlled institutions, irre- 
spective of the title under which they were 
masquerading.” 

He stated that the workers of Canada 
were fully aware of the menace of Com- 
munism and the difficulties encountered in 
combating them. While loath to adopt 
totalitarian methods, the TLC, Mr. 
Bengough said, had “very definitely decided 
that for the preservation of our (Labour) 
movement,” it. was necessary to apply 
restrictive measures against those who seek 
to use and in the end destroy it. Having 
recognized the Communist purpose in 
fomenting general strikes during political 
crises, the TLC had carried on “a more or 
less continuous campaign among its mem- 
bers stressing the need of lving up to 
employee-employer agreements and _ the 
fallacy of participating in any type of 
sympathetic strike.” He said that the 
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Canadian Congress of Labour was also 
“taking very active measures to eliminate 
Communists from the ranks of their 
organization.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Bengough said that 
“the organized workers of Canada are of 
one mind on the issue of Communism. 
They want no more of it. The freedoms 
that we cherish have been used and abused 
by these wreckers to such degree that we 
want no more and will have no more of 
them and their works. Such being the fixed 
belief based on experience at home, it 
follows automatically that we welcome the 
advent of this international organization. 
IT pledge our full support to this Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions.” 


Plea for Unity Among National Bodies. 
—During the debate on the aims of the 
new confederation, Pat Conroy, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, appealed to the delegates to close 
their ranks at home in order to present a 
united front in international councils. 
Organized labour in every country should 
strive for “joint thinking and joint action,” 
he said. 

“Tt seems to us,” he continued, “that it 
is obvious that it is not enough to come 
here and plead for international unity, if, 
at the same time, there existed disunity at 
home.” He admitted that there was a 
measure of disunity in the ranks of Cana- 
dian organized labour, and claimed that “if 
we had a united trade union movement in 
Canada, its influence in the (international) 
movement would be much greater than it 
has been.” 

Mr. Conroy asserted that “on the North 
American continent we have not come to 
the full implication of joint political and 
economic thinking. Every one of us repre- 
senting a nation where disunity in the trade 
union field exists has a moral obligation to 
workers everywhere to make a maximum 
contribution to the elimination of obstruc- 
tions.” He felt that the declaration of 
“aims” was an historic document because it 
presents the objectives of “free” unions from 
many countries and unless workers and 
their organizations were free, they could not 
have permanent social security. 

Mr. Conroy stressed the need for efficient 
regional organization. Backed by the Con- 
federation, the regional bodies could the 
better work for the removal of specific 
inequalities and injustices that were peculiar 
to their respective areas. 


Mr. Green Pledges AFL Support. 
William Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labour, said that the winning 
and expansion of the economic rights of the 
working people of all countries must be the 
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basic aim of the confederation. Without 
full economic citizenship and democracy 
there can be no lasting social security or 
social justice. Without such healthy and 
growing economic citizenship there can 
be no enjoyment of genuine democracy 
throughout the world, he said. 


Mr. Green defined bona fide economic 
democracy from the workers’ standpoint as, 
first of all, the right to organize into unions 
free from controls, manipulation or domina- 
tion by governments, political parties or 
employers—whether the latter be private or 
State. He emphasized the right of labour 
to free choice of employment, the right to 
collective bargaining and an adequate voice 
in the economic policies and economic life 
of every nation. He declared that the right 
to strike was an inalienable right and that 
social security was an indispensable duty of 
every democratic society. This implies, he 
said, the right of labour to share adequately 
in the benefits of increased productivity. 
To attain these, free labour throughout the 
world must meet the challenge and defeat 
the growing menace of forced labour—“no 
matter in what country this deadly evil 
manifests itself”. 


He asserted that “we want to use our 
technical knowledge and industrial strength 
to help the weak become stronger, not to 
exploit them. We want to help the weak 
become far more prosperous and completely 
free as sovereign independent nations, 
enjoying all democratic rights. ... That is 
why we want a strong, militant Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
We are ready to give our all to such a 
movement.” 


CIO’s Attitude on World Affairs.— 
Walter Reuther, Vice-President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
head of the CIO delegation to the con- 
ference, said that the hope of world peace 
and prosperity depended on a free inter- 
national labour movement and asserted that 
workers in the United States were equally 
opposed to all imperialism “whether it is 
from the Kremlin or from any other 
country, or whether it has the dollar sign 
upon it”. 

He declared that the Communists were 
“a phoney left” and that it was the job 
of free trade unionists to convince their 
fellow citizens of this. He admitted that 
the CIO had disagreed with the United 
States State Department’s foreign policy on 
a number of matters. It must be made 
very clear, he said, that the CIO will 
support the State Department only so long 
as its policies were in keeping with what 
the CIO regarded as the basic needs of the 
peoples overseas. 


bit 


Mr. Reuther viewed the world’s problems 
primarily in terms of distribution. They 
had learned, he said, “how to produce 
abundance, but had not geared that knowl- 
edge to systems for the fair distribution 
of abundance”. 


Social and Economic Demands 


As the reporter for the Preparatory 
Committee, Mr. Irving Brown, European 
Representative of the American Federation 
of Labour, outlined the Committee’s stand 
on social and economic demands, by pre- 
senting, what he termed, “a general economic 
survey”. 

He enumerated several of the economic 
problems that are confronting the world at 
present: (1) reconstruction after the ravages 
of war; (2) expansion of production to 
higher levels than in pre-war years; (3) re- 
opening and expansion of world markets, to 
achieve a world economic balance; (4) 
attainment and expansion of high standards 
of living, as a humanitarian goal as well 
as an important factor in high production; 
(5) elimination of unemployment, and 
economic and social insecurity, while, at the 
same time, maintaining freedom of labour; 
(6) overcoming the conscious, deliberate 
forces of economic disruption in the world. 


These issues, Mr. Brown declared, “take 
form as national, regional or continental 
tasks,” and it was in the light of these 
regional experiences in meeting them, that 
the problems may be fully appreciated. He 
reviewed the current economic situation in 
three of the main world areas; “Europe,” 
“underdeveloped areas” and “the Americas” 
from the standpoint of the workers. The 
maladjustments, political and commercial 
barriers between eastern and _ western 
Kurope, forced labour in Soviet dominated 
areas and severe unemployment in portions 
of western Europe, the effects of the 
Marshall Plan for European recovery, were 
some of the phases of Europe’s economic 
problems sketched by Mr. Brown. He held 
that “the breaking down of frontiers, 
removal of customs’ barriers and _ other 
restrictions to the free flow of men and 
materials remain as the way out of this 
dilemma”. In any case, labour must stress 
its determination to eliminate unemploy- 
ment and attain full employment, “but only 
ma system which guarantees free labour”. 
“We are striving for security, but not 
economic slavery,” he declared. 


In contrast with “highly industrialized” 
Europe, the problems of “underdeveloped 
areas” of portions of the world, Mr. Brown 
pointed out, were not so much of repairing 
and reconstructing as of the creation of 
industrial organization. Capital investment 


and technical assistance were needed to 
eliminate poverty and misery. “Labour 
unions,” he declared, “must play a role in 
seeing to it that the expansion of industry 
in these areas is a human thing and not 
merely a form of outside domination in the 
interests of a few.” 

Mr. Brown stated that “the United States 
came out of the war with over 50 per cent 
of the industrial resources of the world. 
This,” he admitted, “posed certain problems 
as well as responsibilities.” He declared 
that in spite of differences in historical 
backgrounds, traditions and _ industrial 
development, working men throughout the 
world have common goals in fighting for 
economic and social security and human 
rights.” He contended that the trade unions 
must share increasingly with such agencies 
as UNO, ILO and related bodies in pro- 


moting human welfare. 


Introductory Comments 
on the Constitution 


The personnel of the Constitution Com- 
mittee was selected from répresentatives of 
trades unions in Sweden, Grenada, St. 
Lucia, Chile, India, Japan, The Nether- 
lands, the United States, Germany, Great 
Britain, Belgium, Canada, Brazil, Austria, 
and Cuba. The Canadian members were 
Percy Bengough (TLC) and Pat Conroy 
(CCL). 

The Committee elected Arthur Deakin 
of Great Britain, Chairman; Isodore Smets, 
Belgium, Vice-Chairman and J. H. Olden- 
broek of the International Trade Secretariat, 
Adviser. 

Mr. Deakin presented the charter for the 
new Confederation as drafted by the 
Preparatory Committee. He stated that 
the broad outlines of aims and purposes 
had been set out at the conference in 
Geneva in June and the Committee had 
tried to fill in those outlines—to define 
those aims and to present proposals—that 
would make it possible to achieve them. 
He emphasized the necessity of restricting 
membership to bona fide trade union bodies. 
“The company union in its various forms” 
and the “State stooge” unions were unable 
freely to determine trade union policy 
independently of their employers or their 
Governments as the case might be. Thus, 
agreement with them, he pointed out, would 
have to be on their terms, to the disad- 
vantage of the free trade unions. 

Similarly, it was essential to exert great 
care in establishing relationships with other 
associations outside the trade union move- 
ment. ‘Trade unions,” he said, “are bound 
to have relations with political parties, with 
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other units in a free society, with Govern- 
ments. But the trades unions must manage 
their own affairs.” He continued, “they 
elect their own officers and executive 
bodies; they make their own rules; they 
conduct, and are responsible for, their own 
negotiations. They do not await instruc- 
tions from employers or political parties. 
They are not beholden to Governments for 
the right to operate, or for the prescription 
of the area within which they may 
function.” 


The test of the bona fide trade union, 
therefore, Mr. Deakin asserted, “is on the 
one hand, freedom from interference by 
employers, and on the other freedom pub- 
licly to criticize the Government of the 
day, to organize to change the policy of 
that Government and to change by the 
known and constitutional processes of 
democracy the Government itself, without 
fear of individual reprisals.” He referred 
briefly to other phases of the draft con- 
stitution, among them, the problems of 
poverty; countries in which industrial 
development had been retarded; conditions 
in non-self-governing countries; the aboli- 
tion of forced labour; the menace of 
Communism; the maintenance of full 
employment; repairing the ravages of war; 
the establishment of regional agreements: 
financial obligations to be met by affiliated 
bodies; administrative machinery and its 
function in the new body; and the relation- 
ships with international secretariats. 


The Constitution 


Preamble.—The preamble proclaims the 
right to social justice; to work and to choice 
of employment; to security of that employ- 
ment and of the workers’ persons; the right 
of all peoples to full national freedom and 
self-government and to the progressive 
realization of this where it was not enjoyed; 
to democratic means of changing govern- 
ments; to champion the cause of democracy 
and to combat direct and indirect totali- 
tarlan aggression. 





Among the aims of the organiza- 
tion are: “to establish a powerful and 
effective international organization com- 
posed of free and democratic trade unions, 
independent of any external domination and 
pledged to the task of promoting the in- 
terests of working people throughout the 
world and of enhancing the dignity of 
labour;” to protect, maintain and expand 
the system of free labour and to eliminate 
forced labour everywhere. 


Aims. 


Membership.—All bona fide trade union 
centres accepting the aims and constitution 
of the International Confederation of Free 
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Trade Unions shall be eligible for member- 
ship. The autonomy of affiliated organiza- 
tions is guaranteed. 

An organization shall have the right to 
withdraw from the Confederation subject 
to giving three months’ notice, but must 
not be in arrears financially at the time the 
notice is submitted. The Executive Board 
shall have the right to expel a member 
organization after charges have been pre- 
ferred for action deemed to be in contra- 
vention of the constitution, or against the 
interests of world labour. Provision shall 
be made for a hearing on charges before a 
decision is rendered. 

Individual bona fide trade union organiza- 
tions, which accept the aims and constitu- 
tion of the Confederation may be admitted 
into affiliation, provided that the Executive 
Board, following consultation and agreement 
with the affiliated national centre, or 
national centres of the country concerned, 
is satisfied that such affiliation is desirable. 


World Labour Congress.*—In the inter- 
pretation of the constitution and in the 
determination of the policy and program 
of the Confederation, the supreme authority 
shall be the World Labour Congress. Rep- 
resentation at that “Congress” shall be of 
affiliated national centres and individual 
trade unions on the following basis:— 


Up to 100,000 members—one delegate. 

Between 100,000 and 250,000 members— 
two delegates. 

Between 250,000 and 500,000 members— 
four delegates. 

Between 500,000 and 2,000,000 members 
—six delegates. 

Between 2,000,000 and 5,000,000 mem- 
bers—eight delegates. 


Over 5,000,000 members—ten delegates. 
Representatives of other international 
trade union organizations shall attend the 
World Labour Congress subject to such 
arrangements as the Congress General 
Council, or Executive Board may authorize. 
All delegates shall have the right to speak 
at Congress meetings with respect to matters 
on the agenda of the Congress. Delegates 
of affiliated national centres and individual 
trade unions shall have the right to vote. 
The Congress shall be convened every two 
years. It shall consider and decide upon 
the nomination and election of the General 
Council, Executive Board and other bodies 
as shall be required to conduct or supervise 
the business of the Confederation; receive 
financial reports and budgetary proposals. 








*The biennial meetings of the Confed- 
eration. Alternative titles are under con- 
sideration. 


General Council.—The General Council 
shall be comprised of representatives of 
each affiliated organization. They shall be 
elected by the World Labour Congress, the 
basis of representation being :— 


Up to 1,000,000 members—one member. 

Between 1,000,000 and 3,000,000 mem- 
bers—two members. 

Between 3,000,000 and 5,000,000 mem- 
bers—three members. 


Over 5,000,000 members—four members. 
Nominations for the General Council 
shall be submitted by affiliated trade union 
organizations concerned, which shall be 
entitled to appoint a deputy to replace a 
member unable to attend a meeting. 

The General Council shall meet in the 
years between two World Congresses. It 
shall receive reports of the Executive Board 
and the statement of accounts for the pre- 
ceding year; approve the budget for the 
year following; consider( in the light of the 
report of the Executive Board, action that 
may be necessary to give effect to decisions 
of Congress; and by election, fill any 
vacancies in the Executive Board and offices 
of the Confederation. 


Executive Board.—There shall be elected 
by Congress an Executive Board of 18 
members nominated by the respective areas 
as follows: Africa, one; Asia and Middle 
East, three; Australia and New Zealand, 
one; Europe, three; Great Britain, two; 
Latin America, two; North America, four; 
West Indies, one. In addition, the General 
Secretary shall be an ex-officio member of 
the Board. In the event of a member being 
unable to attend a meeting of the Exec- 
utive, he shall invite one of the substitutes 
elected for his area to attend in his place. 

The Executive Board shall meet not less 
often than twice a year. It shall be respon- 
sible for directing the activities of the Con- 
federation and giving effect to the decisions 
and recommendations of the General 
Council and Congress. It shall also have 
the authority to act on behalf of the Con- 
federation, its decisions being subject to 
ratification by the next following meeting 
of the General Council or Congress. In 
addition, it shall prepare draft agenda for 
each Congress and each meeting of the 
General Council and shall transmit them 
to each affiliated organization at least 
four months in advance of the respective 
meetings. 

The agenda for the Executive Board 
meetings shall be prepared by the General 
Secretary and circulated, with appropriate 
documents, to reach members of the Board 
not less than two weeks in advance of the 
meetings. 


The Executive Board shall fix the dates 
and places of the meetings of the Congress 
and General Council of the Confederation 
from proposals made by the National 
Centres. 

Immediately following its election by the 
Congress, the Executive Board shall elect 
from amongst its members a Chairman, who 
shall officiate as President of the organiza- 
tion at all meetings of the Executive Board, 
the General Council and the Congress. It 
shall also elect five of its members as Vice- 
Chairmen. 

The General Secretary shall be elected by 
the Congress from nominations received 
from affiliated organizations. 


Regional Machinery.—With a view to 
giving special attention to problems affect- 
ing workers in single areas or regions, and 
in order to seek to further the aims and 
objects of the Confederation, regional 
machinery shall be established for such con- 
tinents or areas as may be determined by 
the Congress or General Council. 

Affiliation fees shall be on the following 
scale: 

Up to 5,000,000 members—three pounds 
sterling per annum per one thousand mem- 
bers or part thereof. For additional 
members over 5,000,000—two pounds sterling 
per thousand members or part thereof. 





Memorandum on 
Regional Machinery 


The affiliated bodies represented at the 
London conference recognized that the 
establishment of regional machinery would 
be essential to the satisfactory admuinistra- 
tion of the Confederation. This problem 
was fully canvassed by the constitution 
committee which prepared a special memo- 
randum on the subject for consideration by 
the conference. 

In it, the Committee stated that “there 
should be no fears that it (the Confedera- 
tion) will seek to create a central organi- 
zation trying to dominate its affiliated 
organizations. . . In fact it will be the 
duty of the Confederation to develop its 
machinery so as to secure a decentralization 
of activity on matters which regional 
machinery can undertake and which are not 
the prime and constitutional prerogatives of 
the central organization.” 

The memorandum reviewed at length 
some of the complexities involved in 
setting up regional machinery. In the first 
place, it was pointed out that in various 
areas of the world national trade union 
centres have already established their own 
consultative machinery to discuss questions 
of mutual interest and to determine 
common policies. However, the scope of 
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these relationships vary considerably. In 
some cases they include sub-continents, in 
others three or four countries only. There 
are too, wide areas with no trade union 
groupings. 

In its attempts to work out some general 
regulations under which regional machinery 
might operate the committee decided that 
circumstances differed so widely from region 
to region, as to make it impractical for the 
time being, “to commit the Confederation 
to the precise form which its regional 
organization should take”. 

The Constitution Committee, therefore, 
recommended that “in order to secure the 
necessary flexibility in the early stages of 
regional operation”, Congress should charge 
the Executive Board to:— 


(a) proceed with all speed to assist those 
national centres in greatest need of 
help by arranging personal contact 
... for the purpose of building up 
free trade union organization. 


(b) establish contact with those regional 
trade union groupings already func- 
TIONING es 

(c) ascertain the views of all affiliated 
national centres on the area to be 
included in a region... on the form 
of machinery. :.. 


(d) take preliminary steps necessary 
to institute provisional regional 
machinery in certain areas... as an 


integral part of the Confederation. 


It was suggested that the Executive Board 
should be charged also with the task of 
examining the information and experience 
so gained with a view to formulating draft 
regulations for a world-wide system of 
regional machinery to be presented to the 
General Council or the Congress for con- 
sideration as soon as possible. 


The discussion on the constitution indi- 
cated that the new Confederation will strive 
to obtain a wide measure of agreement in 
reaching conclusions, rather than relying on 
simple majority votes. Provision was made 
for ordinary and card votes, depending upon 
requirements or necessity. Motions for the 
admission, suspension or expulsion of an 
organization must secure a two-thirds 
majority. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted 
opposing the participation of Franco Spain 
in either the Marshall program for 
European recovery, or the Atlantic Pact. 
All trade union centres were urged to 
support the efforts of the anti-totalitarian 
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forces in Spain and to refuse assistance of 
any kind to the Franco regime, until full 
trade union rights have been restored to 
Spanish workers. 

The 18 member Executive Board includes 
Percy Bengough, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada; Pat 
Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour; William Green, President 
of the American Federation of Labour; and 
Philip Murray, President of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 


Manifesto of ICFTU 


The Conference issued a manifesto urging 
the “workers of all countries, races, creeds 
—workers in factory, field and office, and all 
other groups” to unite with the ICFTU:— 


(1) “to achieve a world in which men 
can be both free and secure and in which 
peoples of all nations may live in peace 
with each other.” 

(2) to gain a world “in which people are 
free from the tyranny of Communist- 
Fascist, Falangist and any other form of 
totalitarianism, as well as from the domina- 
tion and exploitation of concentrated 
economic power in the hands of cartels and 
monopolies.” 

(3) to support with all their strength 
“the efforts of the peoples suffering under 
police-state rule ... to free themselves from 
totalitarian oppression.” 

The manifesto declared that human 
dignity depended upon: (1) freedom of 
thought and speech and assembly; (2) free- 
dom to organize in trade unions, to bargain 
collectively with employers—with the right 
to strike when necessary; (3) freedom of 
all peoples (including those in colonial or 
semi-dependent status) to determine or 
change their political, economic, or social 
institutions by democratic means. 

It asserted that “economic and political 
democracy were inseparable” and demanded 
“full participation of worker organizations in 
economic decisions affecting planning pro- 
duction and distribution.” 


It maintained that when “vested economic 
interests block the road to human progress, 
private planning for profit must yield to 
public planning for people.” 

It held that “a movement of free and 
democratic peoples—united in a common 
effort to achieve economic security, social 
justice and political freedom—is the only 


basis on which lasting peace can be 
established.” 


International Study of 


EQUAL PAY FOR WORK OF EQUAL VALUE 


Kqual remuneration for men and women workers for work 
of equal value is one of the questions to be considered at the 
33rd Session of the International Labour Conference which 


will meet in Geneva next June. 


The Conference will seek 


to determine whether international regulations on this 
subject are appropriate and if so what they should be. In 
preparation for the discussion, the International Labour 
Office has wsued a preliminary report! setting out the law 
and practice in the different countries and developing ques- 
tions which member nations are requested to answer as a 
basis for discussion at the Conference. 


The ILO Report on equal pay for work 
of equal value undertakes to outline the 
problem and to develop certain basic ques- 
tions out of a study of existing data. These 
questions are: what exactly is meant by the 
terms used; what action may be contem- 
plated in the fields where governments 
may determine, control or influence condi- 
tions of remuneration; what complementary 
measures would help to solve some of the 
problems of women workers in the employ- 
ment market and thus indirectly raise the 
relative level of their remuneration. 

The Constitution of the International 
Labour Organization as originally adopted 
in 1919 proclaimed the “special and urgent 
importance” of “the principle that men and 
women should receive equal remuneration 
for work of equal value”. The principle 
was repeated in the amended constitution 
of 1948. So far it has not been embodied 
in a convention binding upon the member 
states, but it has been reiterated in various 
recommendations, as in 1944 in the Employ- 
ment (Transition from War to Peace) 
Recommendation. This Recommendation 
urged that “in order to place women on a 
basis of equality with men in the employ- 
ment market ... steps should be taken to 
encourage the establishment of wage rates 
on the basis of job content, without regard 
to sex’. The Preamble to the United 
Nations Charter reaffirmed “faith ... in 
the equal rights of men and women”, and 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
adopted by the United Nations General 
Assembly on December 10, 1948 formally 
states that “every one, without any dis- 
crimination, has the right to equal pay for 
equal work”. It is clear that the principle 
has gained general acceptance but differ- 
entials between men’s and women’s wage 


rates still prevail. The extent of the 
differential is often unwarranted by the 
respective efficiency and capacity of the 
two groups of workers, but arises from 
historical developments and __ traditional 
attitudes towards women’s work. 


Women represent an integral and sub- 
stantial part of the labour force. In France 
they represent about one-third of the gain- 
fully employed. Statistics back to 1866 in 
France show that there has been little 
change in the proportion of women employed 
although there is considerable change in 
the range of occupations in which they 
work. In the United Kingdom, 5,627,000 
women were in civil employment in June, 
1948 as compared to 4,837,000 in June, 1939. 
In the United States there has also been 
an increase in the employment of women 
in the past ten years, so that in January, 
1949 women accounted for 28:2 per cent of 
the total civilian labour ‘force. In the. 
USSR in November, 1939 women composed 
43-4 per cent of all wage-earners.* These 
facts indicate the large group of people 
directly concerned. Primarily there was 
support for equal pay so as to support men’s 
wages and prevent their being levelled down 
by the employment of women at lower rates. 
The Report points out that non-discrimina- 
tion between men and women workers 
should be achieved not only as a measure 
of social justice but to promote rational 
utilization of the available labour supply in 
the interests of production. 

A considerable body of national laws and 
regulations and of decisions of wage-fixing 





1 Equal Remuneration for Men and Women Work- 
ers for Work of Equal Value. International Labour 
Office, Geneva. 

* In Canada there were estimated to be 1,160,000 
women in the total estimated labour force of 5,253,000 
on August 20, 1949. D.B.S. Labour Force Bulletin 
INGwelas 
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“Lumberyjills” in the forests 


of Queen Charlotte Island, 
off the coast of B.C.,, 
work alongside professional 
lumbermen. 


Volume controls of mantel 
model radios are examined 
by men and women in- 
spectors. 


During the war years women 
were successful in many occu- 
pations previously barred to 


members of their sex; and 
the principle that they should 
receive the same pay as men 
for work of equal value was 
increasingly accepted. 





bodies shows that some experience has 
already been gained in an effort to apply 
the principle of equal pay for equal work. 
Some countries, including France, Italy, 
Mexico, Brazil, have embodied it in their 
constitutions along with other basic prin- 
ciples of social policy. Some legislation such 
as the Equal Pay Law of 1944 in New York 
State attempts to set out and enforce 
specific requirements. Workers’ organiza- 
tions generally favour it; employers’ organ- 
izations do not seem generally to challenge 
the principle but some employers’ groups 
maintain that differential rates are justified 
on the ground that the over-all value of 
work done by women is less for employers 
than of work done by men, in view of the 
special costs to the employer resulting from 
particular factors in the employment of 
women. The Report concludes, after 
reviewing the prevailing situation, that the 
time is ripe for the Conference to consider 
international regulations. 

The first question which member nations 
are asked to answer is, assuming that they 
favour international regulations on this 
subject, whether the regulations should take 
the form of a Recommendation presenting 


comprehensive practical suggestions, or a 
Convention with certain strict obligations 
upon Member States, accompanied by a 
Recommendation covering points on which 
strict obligations are not considered feasible. 
The question has been placed on the Con- 
ference agenda for “first discussion” under 
the ILO “double discussion procedure;” 
which means that final decisions will not be 
taken until “second discussion” at the 1951 
Conference. 


Definition 

The second important question for dis- 
cussion will be what is meant by “equal 
remuneration for men and women workers 
for work of equal value”. Studies of 
attempts to deal with actual conditions in 
implementing the principle lead to three 
general conclusions. First, remuneration 
should be interpreted as including not only 
the wages or wage rates but also the various 
bonus or other allowances and_ seniority 
systems which are a part of the remunera- 
tion. Second, by implication, remuneration 
should be proportionate to the value of the 
work. Differentials in wages would con- 


International Labour Conference to Consider 
Adopting Convention on Equal Pay..... 


In considering whether to adopt a Convention on the subject of 
equal pay for work of equal value, the International Labour Conference 
will study various methods by which governments might make the 
principle effective, such as the following— 


Application of the equal pay principle to all government employees, 
or workers in state-controlled enterprises; 


Application of the principle in regard to work executed under the 


terms of public contracts; 


Equalization of statutory minimum wage standards for men and 


women workers; 


Legislation to apply the principle to industry generally ; 


Encouragement of voluntary application of the principle through 


collective bargaining; 


Encouragement of the establishment of job evaluation standards so 
as to facilitate application of the equal pay principle. 


The Conference will also seek to evolve a precise definition of the 
equal pay principle, giving due emphasis to the need for specifying that 
the principle applies only where work of equal value is performed. The 
objective is that rates of pay should be based on job content and not on 


the sex of the workers. 
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form to the principle if they were based on 
an evaluation of the work including any 
discrepancy, if such appears, between the 
value of the work of women and that of 
men. ‘Third, occupations should not be 
compared which are different in character. 
It would be irrelevant to raise the question 
of the relative value of the work of a woman 
weaver and a man solderer since various 
economic, social or historical conditions 
determine wage rates in different occupa- 
tions. Comparison should be made only 
where remuneration is established by the 
same procedure. 

The different interpretations that have 
developed of what constitutes “equal remun- 
eration for work of equal value” fall broadly 
into three classes: (1) remuneration based 
upon the relative job performance of men 
and women on the same or similar jobs; 
(2) remuneration based on the value defined 
with reference to cost of production or over- 
all value to the employer; and (3) wage 
rates based on job content without regard 
to sex. 

The first interpretation has developed 
where men and women are employed in- 
differently on the same kind of work and 
the value of the work is based on an 
appraisal of the job performance of women 
as compared to men. The situation during 
the war, when it was necessary to recruit 
women workers to replace men who had 
been drafted into the armed forces, pro- 
vided the most typical cases of this kind. 
In Australia the Women’s Employment 
Board had the responsibility of assessing 
the rates of pay of certain groups of women 
by comparing the efficiency of women in 
the performance of the work with the 
efficiency of men. The rates of pay were 
required to lie between 60 and 100 per cent 
of the rates paid to men on “substantially 
similar” work. In a variety of metal trades 
and engineering jobs a differential of 10 per 
cent was established between men’s and 
women’s wage rates. Among the reasons 
given for the lesser productivity of women 
were lesser physical strength, the statutory 
limitations on weight lifting, making it 
necessary either to increase the number of 
women employed or to engage a man to 
assist a group of women, and the higher 
absenteeism among women workers. 

In Canada, the National War Labour 
Board dealt with the matter in a somewhat 
different way. Women workers were con- 
sidered together with youths and less experi- 
enced or less capable men who had to be 
engaged to perform work done before the 
war by experienced men. The Board was 
prepared to deal with applications made by 
employers for the establishment of new and 
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lower paid classifications within an oceupa- 
tion for which classifications had already 
been made. Two principles were estab- 
lished: each application was considered on 
its merits without wholesale consideration 
of the relative value of women’s perform- 
ance in general; and the skill and ability 
required for the new job were assessed in 
relation to the skill and ability required for 
the existing classification. 

The important notion introduced thus by 
the Canadian War Labour Board was that, 
while the rates were in all cases based on 
an evaluation of the work done by women 
as compared to man’s performance, they 
called also for an evaluation of the rela- 
tive skill and ability required in connection 
with a new and lower paid classification. 


The second interpretation is where value 
of work is defined with reference to the cost 
of production or over-all value to the 
employer. “Over-all value to the employer” 
attempts to distinguish between the value 
of the service rendered in relation to a given 
unit of work, and the over-all value of the 
employee’s services over the whole period 
during which he or she remains in employ- 
ment. In considering costs of production, 
special costs of production entailed in the 
use of women’s as compared to men’s labour 
may be specific factors immediately related 
to particular jobs, or general permanent 
factors claimed to affect both cost of pro- 
duction on a unit of work and the over-all 
costs. The Report recounts the experience 
of the National War Labour Board in the 
United States. The Board was prepared to 
consider claims that additional labour costs 
were incurred where additional supervision 
or service was required, but differentials 
were only permitted where it could be 
established that there were ascertainable 
and specific added costs to the company 
resulting from the use of women. 

The general factors are those which are 
deemed to increase costs of production and 
to involve special overhead costs, thus 
reducing in the long run the over-all value 
of women’s work even when their efficiency 
and output is equal to that of men on a 
unit of work. Experience relating to these 
factors is considered in detail in the Report. 
The first of these is physical strength. The 
Report holds that the lesser physical 
strength of women tends obviously to 
exclude them from heavy industries and 
work involving strenuous muscular effort. 
This consideration therefore affects the 
utilization of the labour force rather than 
the remuneration of women. In any case, 
experience has shown also that it is not 
easy to reach agreement as to the relative 
value of the strength factor. It has been 
contended that such qualities as dexterity, 


speed and precision should be rated as 
highly as sheer physical strength. 

It is sometimes held that statutory 
restriction upon employment of women is 
another factor increasing labour-costs where 
women are employed. Overtime is some- 
times lmited by statute, and in practice 
weekly or daily hours of work of women 
are less than those of men. Women may 
not be available to work beyond normal 
hours in time of pressure, and for this 
reason their value to the employer has been 
considered to be reduced. There may also 
be night work restrictions. However the 
Report indicates that it has been consid- 
ered a fair wage practice to pay a premium 
rate for night work and overtime, and that 
it does not therefore seem appropriate that 
women should receive lower rates for work 
during normal working hours. 


Another general factor claimed to reduce 
the value of women’s work is the higher 
rate of absenteeism, but it is difficult to 
evaluate the effect of this upon costs of 
production because of a continually chang- 
ing situation. Social schemes to relieve the 
burden of the housewife who is employed 
are increasing. The cost of these is more 
and more being borne by the state. 


Another general factor claimed to affect 
costs of production is the need to provide 
special welfare amenities in the plant for 
women workers. The British Employers’ 
Confederation, in their written evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Equal 
Pay (L.G., 1946, pp. 1717-1721), stated “that 
the provision of additional welfare arrange- 
ments in the case of women involved 
additional costs which did not arise in the 
case of men and therefore reduced the net 
value to the employer of the women’s 
work”. The Royal Commission, however. 
concluded that it did not “feel able to 
attach great quantitative importance to this 
point’ especially in view of the. growing 
tendency to assimilate the standards of 
welfare arrangements provided for the two 
sexes.” 

The other characteristic of women workers 
considered as affecting the over-all value of 
their work to the employer arises from 
“lesser vocational training or experience, 
whether due to higher incidence of turnover 
among women workers, to shorter indus- 
trial life or to a narrowly specialized train- 
ing.” The Report maintains that ‘satis- 
factory means of assessing the cost of such 
differences have not been found. It is 
more practical to determine the value of 
the skill and experience required for a 
particular job, as proposed by the third 
definition of equal remuneration for work 
of equal value. 
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This third interpretation, that remunera- 
tion should be the rate for the job and not 
for the individual who does it, and that the 
rate should take into account the skill and 
qualifications required, is the one that the 
Report advances as sound. It involves job 
analysis and classification which practically 
amounts to setting up minimum standards 
which a worker must meet in performing 
his job. Trade unions generally favour it, 
as do some employers’ groups, including 
the National Association of ‘Manufacturers 
in the United States, and there are a sub- 
stantial number of cases in which collective 
agreements have been negotiated including 
a special clause providing for the classifica- 
tion of jobs regardless of sex. It has been 
followed also to a large extent by wage 
fixing boards. Accordingly the question- 
naire asks member states to consider 
whether the term “equal remuneration for 
men and women workers for work of equal 
value” should be defined as signifying that 
wage rates should be established on the 
basis of job content without discrimination 
based on sex. 


Opportunities for Government Action 
In Applying the Principle 


The Report points out that the govern- 
ment of each member country is in a posi- 
tion to influence directly the implementa- 
tion of equal pay for men and women. 
Collective bargaining also has an important 
role to play in establishing this principle. 

The Report examines the areas where 
governments have the opportunity of taking 
direct action and suggests methods by which 
such action could be carried out. The four 
areas are: (1) the civil service, including 
to a large extent the teaching profession; 
(2) industries and services where wage rates 
are fixed under public authority; (3) indus- 
tries and undertakings operated under public 
ownership or control; and (4) work executed 
under the terms of public contract. 

The first field, the civil service, is a sphere 
in which governments may exercise direct 
control and take direct:action to implement 
the principle, since civil servants are paid 
out of public funds. Moreover, the various 
occupations in the civil service seem to lend 
themselves to classification according to the 
skill required for the job rather than classi- 
fication by sex. An examination of civil 
Services in various countries shows that 
“substantial progress” has been made in this 
respect. For instance, the principle of “the 
rate for the job” has been formally accepted 
and applied in the international civil service 


(e.g., in the Secretariat of the United 
Nations and the International Labour 
Office). Further, a substantial number of 
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countries, including Canada, have adopted 
salary policies which make no distinction as 
to sex; a single scale of salaries has been 
established whereby men and women in the 
same grade are paid at the same rate. 
However, the Report points out that 
although the principle of single salary scales 
is applied in the civil services of a large 
number of countries, the principle of equal 
cemuneration for work of equal value is not 
so generally applied and the relative level 
of women’s remuneration is affected. For 
instance, there are cases of inequalities in 
treatment which take the form of fewer 
promotion opportunities, exclusion from 
certain grades, posts or branches of the 
service, unequal pension rights, and various 
penalizations because of marriage. The 
article states that in Canada certain civil 
posts are not open to women.* In many 
countries, women have no access to posts 
in police or military forces, in the diplomatic 
service, in legal or financial government 
departments. Married women are barred 
from permanent posts in some countries 
including Canada, The Netherlands and 
New Zealand. In the central government 
services of the United Kingdom, sex differ- 
entiation in pay is the rule. In commenting 
on the report of the Royal Commission on 
Equal Pay, 1944-46, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated that the government 
accepted the broad principle but that 
because of the inflationary effects which 
would result, it could not be applied 
immediately. 

The teaching profession may be consid- 
ered with the civil service as a field for 
direct government action in implementing 
the principle, since education has been 
coming more and more under state respon- 
sibility and control. <A large number of 
countries have accepted the principle of 
equal remuneration for men and women 
teachers, particularly in state schools. How- 
ever, in some of the Canadian provinces, 
as well as in the United Kingdom, Australia 
and other countries, differentials in the 
salary rates between men and women 
teachers exist. The marriage bar still holds 
in some countries (e.g., in Australia and The 


* But in fact the policy. of the federal Civil 
Service Commission is to provide equal opportunity 
for men and women workers, both in entrance 
examinations and promotions, for all positions ex- 
cept those in which it is considered that physical 
conditions would not be suitable for a female 
employee. The Civil Service Regulations state: 
“Unless the requirements of the position demand 
otherwise, applicants of both sexes may be admitted 
to any examination.’’ 

+ Legislation in each of the Canadian Provinces 
sets a minimum rate for teachers’ salaries—the 
same for women as for men. However, rate of 
salaries above the minimum is determined to a 
large extent by local authorities. 
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Netherlands). In Canada, some local school 
boards prefer not to engage married women 
teachers if their husbands are able to 
support them. However, the Report con- 
cludes that there seems to be a definite 
tendency towards the lifting of the marriage 
bar. In recent years, Austria, New Zealand 
and the United Kingdom have abolished it. 

The second area where governments may 
give an influential lead in applying the equal 
pay principle is where wage rates are deter- 
mined under public authority, such as by a 
minimum wage board. Wage rates thus 
determined are usually minimum wage rates 
except in the case of collective agreements 
which are extended by statute to cover 
specified industries and trades. To a large 
extent, the whole wage structure in a 
number of countries is based on their 
minimum wage rates since other wage rates 
are set in relation to the minima. It 1s 
pointed out that where minimum wage 
rates are fixed at the same rate for both 
men and women it tends to promote the 
principle of “the rate for the job”. The 
Report then examines the history of 
minimum wage regulations in certain Cana- 
dian provinces. Here the minimum wage 
rates were applied first only to women 
workers in specified occupations. Later they 
were extended to include men when it was 
found that the provisions were being evaded 
by the employment of men to replace 
women at lower wages than could legally 
be paid to women. Finally, the rates were 
made applicable in some provinces to all 
industry and commerce. However, there are 
still some instances of minimum wage rates 
which differ for men and women in the same 
occupation. “Public authorities”, states the 
Report, “are becoming increasingly aware of 
the depressing effect of women’s relatively 
cheap labour on wages in general and the 
consequent unfair competition that prevails 
among workers of both sexes”. 

In respect to the third field for govern- 
ment intervention, namely, in industries and 
undertakings under public control or owner- 
ship, the Report recognizes the increase in 
wage costs which may result from equating 
women’s wages with those of men. These 
costs may have to be met entirely, or to a 
large extent, out of public funds since many 
industries under public control have to sell 
their products in national and foreign 
markets in competition with other indus- 
tries who may not apply the equal pay 
principle. In the United Kingdom, the 
Royal Commission on Equal Pay was 
against the introduction of equal pay for 
women in public industries until it had been 
recognized and applied by private employers. 
However, the Report states that in countries 
where industry has been largely national- 


ized, it has not been found that an undue 
financial burden results from the application 
of the principle. 

The fourth area for government action, 
is in work executed under public contract. 
The Report finds that in regulations govern- 
ing conditions of work under public con- 
tracts there are few specific provisions 
regarding the observance of the equal 
remuneration principle although in a number 
of countries, general statutory or conven- 
tional provisions might cover it in a general 
way. One of the few cases where public 
contract laws provide specifically for the 
principle of equal pay, particularly in regard 
to minimum wages is the Public Contracts 
(Walsh-Healey Act) in the United States. 
In some cases, the standard for work under 
public contract is tied to the terms of 
collective agreements or arbitration awards, 
or is based on the “prevailing” standards, 
or is set by reference to the general existing 
labour standards. This tends to limit the 
intervention of public authorities. 

The Report then discusses the cost to a 
country of applying the equal remuneration 
principle. In France, it was estimated in 
1945, that to bring women’s wage rates up 
to men’s would mean an increase of at least 
4 per cent in the payrolls. From the few 
other figures that are available, the Report 
concludes that equalization schemes would 
mean a sizeable financial item in any 
country’s budget. For this reason and also 
since some countries are in a difficult 
financial position, it is considered that a 
gradual application of the principle would 
be expedient. 

Steps are suggested as to how to begin 
equalizing wages. First, statutory legisla- 
tion might be passed to limit the existing 
differential (as in Australia). Secondly, 
where a system of increases is provided 
under statutory regulations, the same in- 
creases might be granted to women as 
are to men in the same occupational grades 
(as was done in France). 
women are hired at lower rates than men, 
periodic increases might be granted to 
women workers until their rates reach the 
full male rates. This latter method was 
used during the war, and also in private 
firms where job evaluation showed that 
certain employees were underpaid. 

In addition to the workers in the four 
areas where governments may take some 
direct action, there remain in any country 
other workers who would be unaffected by 
such action. The Report suggests two 
methods by which the application of the 
principle of equal pay would cover these 
other workers; the two methods are legal 
enactment and collective bargaining. In a 
number of countries, legal enactments have 
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Thirdly, where . 


sought to establish equal men’s and women’s 
wage rates and to provide means of enforce- 
ment. Such legal provisions may be in- 
cluded in general labour laws (as in the 
Australia Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act) or may be specific laws or 
regulations on the very point of equal pay 
for equal work (as in nine States in the 
United States) (L.G., 1944, p. 938). The 
scope of the laws is usually extensive, 
excluding in many cases, however, agricul- 
ture and/or domestic service. Devices for 
enforcing the law include labour inspection, 
claims of competent authorities, a system of 
individual work books and provision for 
penalties. 

In respect to collective bargaining there 
are collective agreements in many countries 
in which the principle of equal pay has been 
recognized and implemented. It is sug- 
gested that, although public authorities 
abstain from intervening in the collective 
bargaining discussions for equal pay, they 
may promote the recognition of the prin- 
ciple and encourage its voluntary applica- 
tion. The influence of collective bargaining 
in this regard is illustrated by findings in the 
State of New York in December 1943. Of 
the 143 plants which were visited, 98 had 
union agreements covering occupations in 
which women had replaced men; 73 of these 
contracts provided for equal pay for equal 
work or for specified job rates without 
mention of the sex of the worker; equal 
entrance rates were paid to men and women 
for comparable work in two-thirds of the 
plants having union agreements and in less 
than one-half of the plants with no union 
agreement. 

The Report then deals with the necessity 
of precise job evaluation standards, and the 
role of public authorities in this connection. 
In order to apply the principle of equal 
remuneration for work of equal value, it is 
essential to have a standard by which to 
measure each job’s value. In analyzing job 
content, various techniques are used; 
usually definite elements in the job such as 
physical effort, judgment, responsibility, 
working conditions, manipulative skill, etc. 
are set out and rated. The total of the 
rating points represents the value of the 
job. Wage scales can thus be set in 
accordance with the classification of the job. 

Definite criteria for job evaluating were 
developed in the equal pay laws, both 
general and specific, and also in the prac- 
tices which have grown up in connection 
with vocational training, placement, redis- 
tribution of manpower, etc. The latter 
development has taken place as a result of 
social and economic and_ technological 
changes, rather than from a conscious effort, 
to implement the equal pay principle. In 
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the United States, a survey showed that 
while in 1939 only 13-3 per cent of the 
companies covered were using job evalua- 
tion, by 1946, 57 per cent were using it. 

The role of the public authorities in this 
matter of job evaluation may be consider- 
‘able. They may use job evaluation in the 
rating system for remuneration of their own 
employees. They may set up advisory 
bodies specializing in job analysis tech- 
niques. Further, public agencies can 
develop a system of job classification for 
the purposes of: vocational training and 
apprenticeship, distribution of manpower or 
migration of labour. 

The final proposal which the Report 
makes to member states in regard to the 
implementing of the equal pay principle 
is for close co-operation between the public 
authorities on one hand and the employers’ 
and workers’ organizations on the other. 
This co-operation should, the Report sug- 
gests, be effected not only in the four areas 
where the public authorities can take direct 
action, but also in other general situations 
as a means of lessening the traditional 
resistance to the equal pay principle. The 
most noticeable progress in implementing 
the principle has been made in countries 
where there is tripartite and _ bipartite 
co-operation. In the State of New York, 
a tripartite committee was set up to assist 
the Industrial Commissioner in preparing 
the plan for the administration of the Equal 
Pay Law. This committee dealt with such 
questions as types of occupations for classifi- 
cations, programs of education and methods 
of enforcing the provisions. 

Following this discussion of the responsi- 
bility of public authorities, the Report asks 
the member states to consider whether 
international regulations should include the 
following points: (1) that governments 
should take the appropriate action to ensure 
application of the principle in the four areas 
where public authorities can intervene; 
(2) that governments should undertake to 
apply the principle elsewhere by legal enact- 
ment or by collective agreement; (3) that 
governments should take action to establish 
objective standards of job evaluation; 
(4) that governments should maintain a 
close co-operation with workers’ and 
employers’ organizations in all efforts to 
apply the principle. 
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Complementary Social Measures 


Experience has shown that social measures 
forming part of the general program of 
improvement of social conditions may tend 
to reduce difficulties which frequently con- 
front women workers, the Report points out. 
Such measures as vocational training, 
guidance and placement, maternity protec- 
tion, welfare facilities for working people, 
and child care facilities, could both increase 
the vocational capacity of women workers 
and reduce the handicaps that maternity 
and home-making constitute for the work- 
ing woman. With this in mind, member 
states are asked to consider whether the 
regulations should require that each member 
take all necessary and appropriate measures 
to raise the productive efficiency and capa- 
city of women workers and to limit the 
effects of the factors accounting for the 
relatively low level of the remuneration of 
women workers. 

Vocational training is held to be pf 
special importance. Training opportunities 
for women have tended to be limited to 
those which prepare for occupations which 
are traditionally women’s. Under the stress 
of labour shortages during the war, barriers 
to women’s employment were lowered, 
training was made available, and it was 
established that a wide range of skilled and 
semi-skilled occupations were suitable to 
women. Accordingly, member states are 
asked to consider whether workers of both 
sexes should have equal access to vocational 
training facilities, and should be encouraged 
to use such facilities as are “appropriate to 
the aptitudes, capacities and interests of the 
individual and the needs of the economy”. 

The need for thorough objective study of 
the situation in regard to remuneration of 
women is being recognized in a number of 
countries. One illustration is the appoint- 
ment of the Royal Commission on Equal 
Pay in the United Kingdom, and the 
Commission’s report. The last question 
therefore raises the advisability of member 
states undertaking such investigations as 
may be desirable “with a view to the 
application of the principle of equal remun- 
eration for men and women workers for 
work of equal value, and publishing the 
results, so as to promote public understand- 
ing of the equity and usefulness of the 
principle.” 


TYPES OF PENSION AND RETIREMENT PLANS 


IN CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


To provide information on the cost and adequacy of employee 
pension and retirement plans in Canadian industry, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics made a study of plans in operation in 29 


companies. 


The Bureau’s findings are published in a reference 


paper, of which the following 1s a summary. 


“There is little information available on 
the cost and the adequacy of protection 
provided by employees’ pension plans in 
Canadian industries,” the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics states in its reference paper, 
Employees’ Pension and Retirement Plans. 
A survey of industrial pension and welfare 
plans was carried out by the Bureau at the 
end of 1947, but was concerned mainly with 
the extent of coverage and certain other 
characteristics, and did not include data on 
amount of contributions and benefits (L.G., 
June, 1949, pp. 694-700). With a view to 
providing such information, the Bureau has 
made a supplementary study of existing 
plans. 

The information presented in the refer- 
ence paper was compiled from 29 booklets 
prepared by companies for the use of their 
employees, which were attached to com- 
pleted questionnaires submitted in connec- 
tion with the 1947 survey. The Bureau 
explains that it is not possible to determine 
how many firms and employees are actually 
covered, as no request had been made for 
such material and, also, not all firms have 
information in printed form available. 
However, because of a certain amount of 
uniformity in some of the features, it is 
felt that the information is of interest. 

Ten of the plans studied were found 
to be non-contributory, i.e. plans where 
the employees do not contribute to the 
cost, and one contributory for salaried 
employees and non-contributory for hourly- 
paid employees. Several firms have con- 
tributory annuity plans supplemented by 
company-financed pensions. In one case 
an annuity plan is financed by employees 
only, but supplemented by company-paid 
pensions. 

Only in some instances does the fact of 
a plan being contributory make for higher 
benefits than the usual formula described 
below. 

In most cases the company bears the 
entire cost of contributions for past service. 
Only in one case is the cost for past service 
borne entirely by the employees. 

The amount of employers’ contributions 
is generally not stated; by some it is given 


as “not less” than a certain percentage 
(ranging "trem "eto, 5). In one case 
employees’ and employers’ contributions are 
equal. The amount of employees’ contribu- 
tions is usually a fixed percentage of earn- 
ings (3 to 7); in one case it varies also 
with the age at joining the plan, younger 
employees paying a lower percentage. In 
all cases the employees’ contributions are 
deducted from the wages. 

The most frequent formula for the calcu- 
lation of benefits is one per cent (in some 
cases up to 1% per cent) of the average 
annual earnings, based on the last ten or 
the highest paid ten years of service, for 
each year of service. In some plans the 
percentage for years of past service 1s 
shghtly lower than for years of future 
service. Under one plan benefits are 13 
per cent lower for women in view of their 
higher life expectancy. One company 
reports benefits as a fixed amount, instead 
of a percentage of earnings, for each year 
of service; another sets an. annual benefit 
of \%» of the total earnings since joining 
the plan, and under one contributory plan 
the annual pension is 45 per cent of the 
employee’s total contributions. 

In some cases a minimum benefit is 
guaranteed, mostly an amount of from $240 
to $360 a year, but under one plan it 
increases according to length of service. A 
few non-contributory plans also set an 
upper limit ranging from $900 to $2,500 a 
year, or a certain percentage of earnings. 

Where a pension plan is administered by 
the Annuities Branch of the Government of 
Canada, benefits are in accordance with the 
schedules. As annuities are limited to $1,200 
a year, they are in some cases supplemented 
by another pension plan. 

One contributory plan provides that 
pensions from other sources may be 
deducted, but generally it is provided under 
company-paid plans that other income is 
not deductible except if derived from a 
competitive business. 

One non-contributory plan provides 
slightly reduced benefits for married males 
in order to cover also survivors. 
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In cases where the employee leaves the 
employment before qualifying for pension 
the usual provision is that he is entitled to 
the benefits resulting from his own con- 
tributions. Under one plan an employee 
gets the benefits also from a certain per- 
centage of the employer’s contribution after 
at least five years’ service. 

The normal retirement age is generally 
fixed at 65 years but many plans provide 
for a lower age—55 or 60 years—for female 
employees. One plan extends the maximum 
up to five years for male employees who 
join the plan at a higher age. 

Another plan sets the normal retirement 
age at 70 for male employees and 60 for 
female, but voluntary retirement is possible 
at 65 at lower benefits. Under this plan 
benefits are based on 13 per cent of average 
earnings for each year of service. Under 
the remaining plang provision is made for 
earlier or later retirement in certain 
circumstances. 

Several plans, among them most of the 
non-contributory plans, require a certain 
length of service, ranging from 15 to 25 
years, to establish eligibility for benefit. 
After 30 years’ service, age requirements are 
sometimes reduced. Some plans provide for 
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pensions regardless of age in cases of 
disability after 15 years of service. 

Eligibility for participation in the plan in 
many cases is conditional upon a stated 
length of service, varying from three months 
to five years. In one case the period is 
three years for male ‘employees and five 
years for female. Age appears also as a 
determining factor in some plans, the upper 
limit being the retirement age or other ages 
ranging from 40 to 65 years. In some cases 
this limit is 5 to 10 years lower for females. 
Where a minimum age is required, it is 
between 20 to 344 years; in some instances 
it is 4 to 5 years higher for females. 

‘Under some plans part-time and temporary 
employees, or those paid on a commission 
basis only, are excluded from participation. 

Under all contributory plans participation 
is voluntary for employees on the staff at 
the time the plan is instituted. Under some 
plans participation is compulsory for new 
employees; one is compulsory for new male 
employees only. . 

The plans are administered by commercial 
companies or a trust fund, and by the 
Annuities Branch of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


The Conference made a studied appraisal of the farm labour 
program carried out during 1949 under the Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Agreements. It was the consensus of the opinions 
of the delegates that the agreements should be continued and 
preliminary plans were laid for conducting activities in 1950. 


The Seventh Annual Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference was held in the 
Board Room of the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, December 15 and 16, 1949. ‘Mr. 
W. W. Dawson, Supervisor, Immigration 
and Farm Labour Branch of the Dominion 
Department of Labour presided. 

The following farm labour officials and 
observers attended the Conference :— 


Provincial Directors of Farm Labour: 
S. C. Wright, Prince Edward Island; 8. E. 
Lewis, Nova Scotia; E. M. Taylor, New 
Brunswick; Alex. J. Rioux, Quebec; R. 8. 
Duncan, Ontario; H. R. Richardson, Mani- 
toba; L. J. Hutchison (proxy for E. E. 
Brocklebank), Saskatchewan; F. H. New- 
combe, Alberta; W. MacGillivray, British 
Columbia. 
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National Employment Service Officials: 
GC. A. L. Murchison, Commissioner, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, Ottawa; 
W. K. Rutherford, Director of Employment 
Service, UIC, Ottawa; A. L. Tosland, 
Veterans Placement Division, UIC, Ottawa; 
J. V. Argyle, Supervisor, General Placements 
Division, UIC, Ottawa; M. C. Crosbie, 
General Placements Division, UIC, Ottawa; 
and the following Regional officials, D. W. 
Hay, Maritimes; Armand Theriault, Que- 
bec; W. Davison, Ontario; J. F. Krist- 
jansson, Prairies; F. C. Hitchcock, Saskat- 
chewan; H. E. Cave, Alberta; W. Horrobin, 
British Columbia. 


Federal Department of Labour Officials: 
A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister; R. 
Ranger, Assistant to Deputy ‘Minister. 


Immigration and Farm Placements Branch ; 
W. W. Dawson (Supervisor), A. D. Mac- 
Donald (Secretary), F. M. Hereford, and 
G. H. McGee. Economic and Research 
Branch; G. V. Haythorne, Acting Director, 
As Cowan, F.. W. Burton; J: H. Dickson, 
I. Bernolak and J. D. Forbes. London, 
England, Office; J. F. MacKinnon. 
“Others in attendance were: Hon. A. C. 
Taylor, Minister of Agriculture, New Bruns- 
wick;.-Hon. ©. ©. Baker, Minister ‘of 
Agriculture, Prince Edward Island; S. H. 
Parsons, Deputy Minister of Labour, New- 
foundland; J. E. Dubé, Department of 
Agriculture, Quebec; K. G. Laver, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ontario; M. Hartnett, 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Saskat- 
chewan; D. W. Fessenden and A. Gillespie, 
United States Employment Service; R. Innes 
and C. Kk. Wicks, International Refugee 
Organization; P.' Habib, U.S. Embassy, 
Ottawa; J. F. Booth and F. Shefrin, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa; H. R. Hare, 
Department of Veterans Affairs, Ottawa. 
Included on the agenda were: (1) the 
presentation of reports by the Provincial 
Directors of Farm Labour and Agricultural 
Advisers concerning their activities for 1949; 
(2) addresses by R. I. Innes on the work 
of “the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion”; D. W. Fessenden of the United States 
Employment service on “the Federal-State 
Farm Labour Program in the United 
States”; Dr. George V. Haythorne, Acting 
Director, Economics and Research Division 
of the Federal Department of Labour and 
Dr. J. F. Booth, Associate Director of the 
Marketing Service of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on “Some Long-run 
Farm Labour Trends;” (3) prospective 


demand for farm labour in 1950; (4) the 


continuance of the Domiunion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Agreements; (5) immigration 
in its relation to the supply of farm workers 
and the movements of farm labour between 
Canada and the United States. 


Chairman’s Introductory Comments 


In his introductory remarks, the Chair- 
man welcomed the new provincial repre- 
sentatives and expressed his appreciation of 
the high degree of co-operation that the 
Department of Labour was receiving from 
provincial officials, the national employment 
service and others who had had a share in 
carrying out the farm labour program. 

Referring to the farm labour situation 
throughout Canada in 1949, Mr. Dawson 
said that there was not the same degree 
of urgency as there had been during the 
war years, and the farm labour supply had 
been supplemented somewhat by workers 
from Europe. He was of the opinion that 


the movements of harvesters from eastern 
to western Canada would likely fall off in 
1950, due, in part at least, to the increasing 
uSe of harvesting machinery. On the other 
hand, the movement of workers from the 
Prairies to Ontario to help with hay harvest- 
ing had been substantial. It should be 
noted too, that some 4,000 agricultural 
workers had been brought from European 
DP camps to Canada during the year. 
These together with the heads of some 
“1,500 Dutch families accompanied by 3,200 
dependents, made a considerable extension 
to the agricultural force in the country,” 
Mr. Dawson stated. 

Viewed in retrospect, the Chairman 
thought that the movement of some 4,500 
Polish war veterans had been “a magnificent 
success.” They had been brought in at a 
time when “there was a very real demand 
for farm workers and they fitted into the 
agricultural picture very well.” Many of 
them were continuing to work in agriculture 
and, with very few exceptions, all of them 
“are in good health and in the employment 
stream in Canada.” 


Address by Dr. MacNamara 


In a brief address at the opening session 
of the Conference, Dr. Arthur MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, welcomed the 
official representatives of the several prov- 
inces as well as those of the United States 
Employment Service and the International 
Refugee Organization, all of whom had been 
“nartners” with the Federal Department of 
Labour in handling farm labour problems in 
Canada during the year. 

On behalf of the Minister of Labour and 
officials of the Department, Dr. MacNamara 
made appropriate acknowledgment of “the 
happy relationships that have prevailed 
during the seven years of our partnership 
with the provinces under the Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Agreement.” He 
pointed out that Canada’s farm labour 
requirements during the 1949 season had 
been held in virtual balance. “We did not 
have any shortage to speak of and there 
was no occasion where men wanted farm 
jobs and could not get them,” he said. 

Dr. MacNamara suggested two subjects 
which he thought merited a place on the 
agenda of the Conference. These were: the 
need for improving working conditions on 
farms, and ways and means to provide 
workmen’s compensation and unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage for farm labourers. 

Dr. MacNamara was of the opinion that 
the results so far obtained under the 
Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour agree- 
ments warranted their continuance. If, 
however, any of the delegates felt that the 
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agreements should be dropped he urged 
them to state their opinions before the 
Conference ended. 


Provincial Directors’ Reports 


The reports of the Provincial Directors 
of the farm labour program revealed a 
number of problems that were more or less 
common to all of the provinces. Among 
these were: (1) questions involved in bring- 
ing in European displaced persons for 
employment on farms; (2) the present 
status of the Polish veterans who were 
brought to Canada after the war; (3) main- 
taining a better ethnical balance by securing 
more immigrants from the British Isles; 
(4) providing better living and working 
conditions on many Canadian farms (in- 
cluding housing for married workers and 
their families); (5) finding solutions for 
seasonal unemployment on farms; (6) appre- 
ciation of the value of the co-operative 
efforts to solve farm labour problems under 
the Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
Agreements. 


Newfoundland.—A lthough no Farm 
Labour Agreement had yet been made 
between the Dominion and Newfoundland, 
the new province was invited to send a 
representative to the Conference. In 
response to the invitation, Mr. Selby H. 
Parsons, provincial Deputy Minister of 
Labour, attended and was welcomed on 
behalf of the delegates by Dr. A. Mac- 
Namara, Federal Deputy Minister of Labour 
and by the Chairman, Mr. W. W. Dawson. 


In a brief address, Mr. Parsons pointed 
out that there were few people in New- 
foundland who have had experience in 
farming. “Newfoundlanders,” he said, “were 
mostly fishermen, loggers and miners” and 
would probably prefer to do fishing and 
logging rather than come to the mainland 
to do farm work. These factors, he felt, 
would present difficulties to moving workers 
from Newfoundland to relieve farm labour 
shortages in the other nine provinces. 


Mr. Parsons admitted, however, that there 
was a surplus of workers in Newfoundland 
for the time being, which would likely be 
taken up with the opening up of mining 
operations on the Labrador peninsula. It 
was possible that some of this surplus might 
be used in the meantime, for farm work in 
the eastern provinces. He was not very 
optimistic concerning the possibility of 
transferring domestic helpers from New- 
foundland. “The supply of women is not 
so great as the supply of men for farm 
labour,” he said. 


Prince Edward Island.—Mr. S. C. 
Wright, Director of Farm Labour Service 
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for the province, reported that more farmers 
in Prince Edward Island were providing 
better living quarters for married couples 
in their employ. 

He stated that in 1949 about 50 men 
had been brought from Nova Scotia to 
harvest the hay crop and more than 700 
workers came from Nova Scotia and 300 
from New Brunswick for the potato crop. 
Including local workers, a total of 1,234 men 
were employed for the potato harvest. 


He reported that of the 32 Polish veterans 
brought to the Island after the war, all but 
six had moved on to other provinces and 
of 121 displaced persons employed on farms, 
there were left 42 single workers and 11 
married couples at the end of November, 
1949. Some of the displaced persons were 
not suitable for farm work and in other 
cases, their marital status presented obstacles 
to fulfilling their contracts with the Govern- 
ment. It was suggested that, in future, the 
selection of displaced persons for farm work 
should be restricted as far as possible to 
those “who come from areas where agricul- 
ture dominates the thinking and life of the 
people”. 

Mr. Wright stated that the small number 
(about 20) of farm workers brought from 
Holland had proved to be “very satisfactory 
and seem to adapt themselves very readily 
to farm conditions as found in the province”. 


Nova Scotia.—Mr. S. E. Lewis, of the 
Nova Scotia Land Settlement Board 
asserted that “the biggest single requirement 
for farm labour” in 1949, had come from the 
apple growers of the Annapolis valley. 
Under the Dominion-Previncial agreement, 
transportation was paid for 250 apple 
pickers, but many more arranged for their 
own transportation. 

The supply of other farm labour in the 
province during the year very nearly 
equalled the demand. Although there was 
some unemployment in other lines, very 
few of the unemployed were competent or 
willing to do farm work. Some 46 farm 
workers, 11 married couples and 14 domestic 
helpers came from European displaced per- 
sons camps. Approximately 50 Estonians 
were placed in Pictou county and were 
employed chiefly in handicrafts. They were 





looked upon as good potential settlers, 
rather than as farm labourers. During the 
year, the Provincial Land Settlement Board 
established seven immigrants on farms of 
their own. 

Some of the Polish veterans had left farm 
employment, others had purchased farms of 
their own. They “are going their separate 
ways without (Government) interference”. 


Mr. Lewis stated that current slack con- 
ditions, notably in the forest products 
industries, would indicate that there would 
be a surplus of labour for the 1950 crop 
season. 


New Brunswick.—Mr. E. M. Taylor, 
Provincial Director of Farm Labour, 
reported that the supply of farm labour in 
1949, had been greater than for several years 
due, in large part, to unemployment result- 
ing from the curtailment of pulpwood 
cutting during the summer months. A total 
of 561 potato pickers were sent from New 
Brunswick to help with the potato harvest 
in Maine. 


Mr. Taylor stated that 14 single and eight 
married displaced persons were given 
employment on New Brunswick farms in 
1949. Most of these were not primarily 
interested in farming and several of them 
had left farm jobs for other employment. 
The provincial Farm Settlement Board had 
planned to extend financial assistance to 
qualified immigrants to enable them to 
purchase farms in the province. He was 
of the opinion that there might be a 
limited demand for single farm workers and 
farm household helpers in 1950. Lack of 
adequate housing on farms would make it 
difficult to place married couples. 


Quebec.—Mr. Alex. J. Rioux, Director of 
the Farm Labour Supply Bureau, Quebec, 
made especial referencé in his report to 
the recruitment of workers for sugar beet 
growers. Transportation was provided for 
494 farmers’ sons to assist in thinning sugar 
beets in June and to 54 others for harvesting 
in October. He stated that there were 
indications that a much larger number of 
workers would be required during the 1950 
crop season. 

Approximately 300 farm workers from 
western Quebec proceeded to the Prairie 
provinces to assist in the grain harvest, Mr. 
Rioux said. Adverse weather conditions in 
Ontario during the fruit picking season 
greatly reduced the number of Quebec 
students sent forward for this work. Of the 
125 students that Ontario had first asked 
for, only about a score were engaged in 
this project. 

Replacements were found during the year 
for 237 Polish veterans and 255 displaced 
persons whose contracts with the Govern- 
ment had expired. The Quebec Farm Loan 
Bureau had settled 14 Polish veterans on 
farms and a survey was being conducted 
to find other areas where land could be 
purchased at moderate prices for other 
similar settlements. The Polish Combatants 
Association of Canada had taken an active 
interest in this scheme. 
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Ontario.—Mr. R. S. Duncan, Ontario 
Provincial Director of Farm Labour Ser- 
vices, stated that the demand for farm 
labour had been met fairly satisfactorily in 
1949, in spite of the eccentric weather con- 
ditions that had prevailed, especially in the 
spring and early summer. 

The “very considerable service” rendered 
to the farmers of Ontario by displaced 
persons was acknowledged by Mr. Duncan, ° 
but, he said, this was considerably dis- 
counted by many who left their employers 
at the end of their contract years, even 
when the contracts ended in mid-summer. 
He urged that, in future, DP’s be brought 
in early in the spring, if possible. In all, 
1,289 unattached displaced persons were 
given employment on Ontario farms in 1949, 
and more could have been placed had they 
been available. In addition, 130 female 
domestics, 103 farm families and 135 farm 
couples were placed on farms. 

Classes in English and citizenship had 
been set up for Polish veterans and dis- 
placed persons by the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Education. During October, 1948, 
there were 291 classes at centres outside 
Toronto with a total enrolment of 6,600 
students. A year later, there were 319 
classes with a total enrolment of 7,350 
students, Mr. Duncan said. 

Although 1,250 harvest helpers had been 
requisitioned from the Prairies, only 546 
were received. However, 537 were recruited 
in the Maritimes for work in Ontario, 
several of whom were not qualified to do 
farm work. On the other hand a number 
made good and decided to remain perma- 
nently on Ontario farms. To relieve an 
unemployment situation in the mining 
camps of northern Ontario, 81 men were 
brought to southern Ontario for farm work. 
Mixed results were obtained from this 
venture, as the screening had not been done 
carefully. 

Late in August, 658 men were sent to 
assist in harvesting grain on the Prairies. 

The annual movement of tobacco curers 
and primers from the United States resulted 
in 2,144 entry permits being granted—1,671 
for curers and 473 for primers. 

“Excellent work” was reported to have 
been done by the Ontario Farm Service 
Force in recruiting and placement of student 
workers in Farm Labour camps, to assist 
with the fruit harvests. The camps were 
operated under the general supervision of 
the Farm Labour Service by Farm Labour 
Co-operatives and a number of the larger 
private growers. There were 13 co-oper- 
ative camps that housed 1,170 girls and 
four similar camps for men and boys, that 
accommodated 363 workers. In addition, 
there were eight private camps for 277 girls 
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and seven for housing 201 men and boys. 
In all, 432 farmers were provided with 
workers from the camps. The students were 
recruited from secondary schools, colleges 
and universities and also from points out- 
side the province, including Quebec, the 
Maritimes, the Western provinces, the 
United States and France. 


Manitoba.—Mr. H. R._ Richardson, 
Director of Farm Help for Manitoba 
reported that- local farm help was more 
plentiful in Manitoba in 1949 than it had 
been in recent years. This, together with 
increased use of combines, made it possible 
to complete harvesting operations “under 
very favourable circumstances”. 

About 250 unattached displaced persons 
arrived in June to work in the sugar beet 
fields. ‘They were housed in camps and 
hostels. They “worked well” and gave 
promise of “eventually becoming. desirable 
Canadian citizens”. 


Saskatchewan.—Mr. lL. J. Hutchison, 
Assistant Director of Agricultural Repre- 
sentatives for Saskatchewan, stated that 
farm labour requirements were more stable 
in that province in 1949 than for several 
years. He attributed this to (1) increased 
use of farm machinery (which it was 
claimed had been brought about in some 
degree by the rising scale of wages for 
farm labour) and (2) the emphasis that was 
being placed, in mixed farming areas, on 
the production of livestock that required 
only a minimum of hired help. These 
factors, he said, were changing the farm 
labour supply in the province from one of 
shortages to one of surplus, except in the 
peak seasons of seeding and harvesting. 

Mr. Hutchison asserted that “the greatest 
overall shortage of farm help in Saskat- 
chewan is probably of domestics”. 

There was a marked falling off in the 
demand for berry pickers in British 
Columbia. Only 99 workers were sent from 
Saskatchewan in 1949, as compared with 250 
in 1948 and 449 in 1947. 

Of 500 workers requisitioned for the hay 
crop in Ontario, 335 were dispatched, as 
compared with 451 in 1948 and 703 in 1947. 

Described as “the highlight” in the move- 
ment of farm labour in Saskatchewan in 
1949, was the recruitment and transfer of 
580 workers in the drought areas of the 
southwestern portion of the province to 
other more favoured sections. In addition 
to these, an estimated 1,685 others arranged 
their own transportation to areas that had 
better crops. 

A small movement of workers, most of 
them treaty Indians, crossed to Montana to 
help with the sugar beet crop there. 
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It was stated that about 50 per cent of 
the Polish veterans brought to the prov- 
ince after the war, were still employed in 
agriculture. 


Alberta.—Mr. F-. H. Newcombe, Director 
of Farm Labour for Alberta, stated that 
owing to poorer crops and reduction in the 
number of livestock in Alberta, farm labour 
activities in 1949 experienced an overall 
decrease, as compared with those of 1948. 
Sugar beet workers were an exception, how- 
ever, but even in this instance, increasing . 
mechanization was reducing the number of 
workers required per unit of sugar beets 
harvested. 

The Polish veterans brought to the prov- 
ince after the war appeared to have adapted 
themselves fairly well to Canadian life, it 
was stated, but the percentage that had con- 
tinued in farm employment was not known. 

About 4,000 British immigrants were 
brought to Alberta during the first ten 
months of 1949 under the auspices of the 
provincial Department of Economic Affairs, 
as compared with 7,000 in the 12 months 
of 1948. 

A total of 1,132 displaced persons were 
brought to Alberta in 1949. Of these, 997 
were employed in sugar beet production. 
Church groups (Lutheran, Mennonite and 
Catholic) sponsored 18 married couples, 
nine single males and 13 domestic helpers. 

The very light grain crop in 1949, resulted 
in a reduced demand for harvest helpers 
and only 430 were brought to Alberta, as 
compared with 967 in 1948. The number 
of farm workers sent to Ontario fell from 
437 in 1948 to 304 in 1949. The demand 
for fruit pickers in British Columbia covered 
only about 10 days and about 50 women 
were sent forward. 


British Columbia.—Mr. W. MacGillivray, 
Director, Agricultural) Development and 
Extension for British Columbia, reported 
that following a long, cold winter and late 
spring, sufficient farm help was available at 
all points to meet early requirements in 
the province. Adverse weather conditions 
caused some confusion in estimating the 
probable demand for labour later in the 
season however. At first, the fruit growers 
in the Fraser valley stated that no extra 
workers would be required. Later on, this 
statement was revised and an order for 250 
women and girls from the Prairies was 
placed with the Regional office of the 
National Employment Service. Before this 
order was filled “a grave situation” was 
developing in the small fruit areas. Growers 
were in danger of losing highly perishable 
crops for lack of sufficient fruit pickers. 
Urgent calls were made to the Prairie 
Regional NES Office and about the middle 


of June the position was relieved by the 
arrival of 159 women and girls from the 
Prairie provinces. 

Mr. MacGillivray stated that “a higher 
than average quality of worker was avail- 
able, with less turnover and more men 
seeking employment” for the apple harvest. 
“Although well over 8,000,000 boxes of 
apples were packed, sufficient labour was 
available at all times.” The report indi- 
eated that the farm labour outlook in 
British Columbia had improved by fall. 
There were fewer openings for general farm 
workers and “not too many demands for 
skilled dairymen”. Mr. MacGillivray sug- 
gested that greater emphasis be placed on 
immigration of farm workers from the 
United Kingdom. 


International Refugee Organization 


The Conference heard a statement by 
Wing Commander R. Innes, on behalf of 
the thousands of refugees still detained in 
European displaced persons’ camps. 

He commended Canada for being one of 
the first nations to accept displaced persons. 
Up to December 15, 1949, the Dominion had 
accepted 72,892, or rather more than ten 
per cent of those that have been placed 
in one or another of the 18 countries in- 
cluded in the IRO. Canada’s quota rep- 
resented some 48,000 workers and their 
dependents; the remainder were sponsored 
by relatives already in Canada. 

Wing Commander Innes said that by the 
end of June, 1950, when the IRO program 
was expected to end, there will still be 
300,000 DP’s who will not have been moved 
from their camps. He stated that many of 
these had declared their desire to come to 
Canada and he suggested that farm family 
groups, particularly those who were experi- 
enced in sugar beet cultivation, might be of 
interest to Canadian farmers. He could pro- 
vide records of 500 such families scattered 
over Germany and Austria, he said. 

With respect to obtaining domestic 
helpers from among the DP’s still in Europe 


Annual Convention of 


it was stated that there were 5,150 females 
in the age group 45 to 59 who had no 
dependents. Wing Commander Innes sug- 
geste that many of these females “would 
render very useful service” in Canada. He 


pointed out that it was important that they 


should be requisitioned for not later than 
the end of January in order to have them 
arrive in Canada in time for early spring 


operations on Canadian farms. 


Some Long-run Farm Labour Trends 


Dr. George Haythorne, Acting Director, 
Economics and Research Branch, Federal 
Department of Labour and Dr. J. F. 
Booth, Associate Director, Marketing Divi- 
sion, Federal Department of Agriculture, 
addressed the Conference on some factors 
that affect the employment of farm helpers. 

The increasing use of farm machinery 
and the development of improved farming 
methods were factors in reducing labour 
requirements. It was pointed out that work 
simplification studies would assist, not only 
in decreasing the need for hired labour, 
but should add to the farmer’s profits. On 
the other hand, too many farmers were 
working inferior land or were themselves 
unfitted for agriculture, it was claimed. The 
statement was made that there were about 
900,000 farms in Canada which consumed 
more goods and services than they produced. 

To encourage farm labour to remain in 
farm employment, it was urged that working 
and living conditions stood in great need of 
improvement on very many farms; and that 
unemployment insurance and workmen’s 
compensation coverage for farm workers 
should be provided. 


Dominion-Provincial Agreements 


The advisability of renewing the Do- 
minion-Provincial Farm Labour Agreements 
was discussed and their renewal was ap- 
proved, subject to ratification by the respon- 
sible provincial administrative officials. 


Alberta Federation of Labour (TLC) 


The Twenty-ninth convention of the 
Alberta Federation of Labour (TLC) was 
held in the city of Lethbridge, October 12 
to 15, 1949. There were 130 delegates 
in attendance, representing 109 affilated 
organizations. 

There were 52 resolutions brought before 
the convention. Among the more important 
were :— 


52355—44 


(1) that union security provisions be 


‘granted to a union by legislation, if 66 


per cent of the membership of the union, 
or the affected employees vote in favour 
of union shop provisions; 

(2) that unions be allowed to keep their 
foremen in membership, if they desired to 
do so and that legislation that would bar 
foremen from such membership should be 
opposed ; 
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(3) that the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics be urged to develop a more accurate 
system for the compilation of the statistics 
used in making up the cost-of-living index; 

(4) that a maximum work-week of 40 
hours be established at once in Alberta and 
that this be progressively reduced, if neces- 
sary, to maintain full employment; 


(5) that a closer check be made on those 
who apply for and those that receive 
chauffeurs’ licences and that the use of 
safety flares on all vehicles, as provided by 
existing legislation, should be continued; 


(6) that the CBC should remain in con- 
trol of broadcasting in Canada, but that 
every effort be made to prevent any increase 
in licence fees for receiving sets; 


(7) that the export of natural gas from 
Alberta should not be permitted unless 
approved by the Alberta Conservation 
Board and that Labour be represented on 
the Board; 


(8) that beer parlours be permitted for 
ladies in the cities of Edmonton and 
Calgary. 

Mr. K. A. Pugh, Chairman of the Board 
of Industrial Relations for Alberta, addressed 
the convention. He reviewed recent new 
orders of the Board and also the amend- 
ments to the Alberta Labour Act, which it 
was proposed to present at next year’s 
session of the Legislature. 

Mr. Pugh stated that Government statis- 
tics showed that 33 per cent of all industrial 
workers in Alberta were organized in trade 
unions. This, he said, was a much higher 
percentage than in any other province in 
the Dominion. He asserted that, in future, 


procedure used in examining applications for 
certification and the certifying of unions 
would be speeded up. Commencing on 
October 1, 1949, construction workers in 
the province would accumulate holiday pay 
at the rate of four per cent of their earn- 
ings. This, he said, would give them two 
weeks’ vacation during the summer of 1950. 

Other workers had been held at one week 
after one year and two weeks after two 
years of service. However, the provision 
requiring a worker to work 275 days in 
order to qualify for summer vacation had 
been discontinued and in future holidays 
would be based on one-half day credit for 
each 23 days worked. 

Mr. Pugh claimed that Alberta had a 
higher male minimum wage rate than any 
of the other provinces. Consequently, it 
would not be possible at present to raise 
the minimum rate for male workers. He 
pointed out that rates for female workers 
had been’ increased. 

Other guest speakers who addressed the 
convention included, Hon. J. L. Robinson, 


Minister of Industries and Labour for 
Alberta, Mr. Paul W. Graham of the 
Industrial Development Board of the 


Federal Department of Labour and Mr. 
Fred J. White, Regional Superintendent 
(Prairie Region) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows :— 

President, Harry Boyse, Lethbridge; 
Vice-President, Robert Scott, Calgary; 
Vice-President in charge of union label work, 
Charles Gilbert, Edmonton; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Herbert G. Turner, Edmonton. 


CURRENT LABOUR CONDITIONS—Continued 


A drop of 16 cents in the average retail price of eggs was a major 


factor in a decline in the cost-of-living index, from 161-5 at December 1 to 
161-0 at January 3. There were also scattered decreases in clothing prices. 
Rents were not surveyed during January.... Canadian exports to the United 
States reached an all-time peak value of $1,503,459,000 in 1949, but exports 
to Europe were down sharply, though there was a rise in sales to Britain... . 
Average weekly earnings in the eight leading Canadian industries were 
$43.82 at December 1, two cents above the record level of November 1... . 
Immigration to Canada in 1949 totalled 95,217, as compared with 125,414 
in 1948. ... The number of strikes and lockouts recorded in Canada in 
1949 was the lowest recorded for any year since 1939, although the number 
of workers involved and time loss was higher than the year previous. 
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This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


Loss of time through strikes dwindled almost to the vanishing 
point as the year 1949 closed. The railway dispute continued to 
hold the spotlight in industrial relations as the New Year began. 


Introduction 


What is believed to be a spot record of 
peace and harmony in industrial relations 
was established in the closing days of the 
year 1949. Out of a total estimated work- 
ing force of 5,200,000, of which upwards of 
3,500,000 are non-agricultural wage and 
salary earners, only 145 persons were 
reported idle as a result of industrial dis- 
putes during the week ending December 31, 
according to the list of strikes and lockouts 
in Canada maintained by the Department 
of Labour. . 

The two Conciliation Boards appointed 
to deal with the current railway disputes, 
which were fully constituted on December 8 
with the appointment of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice J. O. Wilson, of the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia, as the chairman of each 
Board, met in Montreal later in the month 
for a preliminary discussion of matters of 
procedure. The Boards then adjourned 
until the week of January 9, 1950, when 
they resumed hearings, at which briefs were 
submitted by the various parties. A further 
adjournment until February was then 
granted at the request of the railway 
companies, in order to allow time for the 
preparation of rebuttals. 

The settlement of a dispute between the 
Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation, Ltd., 
and the Dawson Miners’ Union, Local No. 
564 of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, was reported 
duriig December by Mr. G. R. Currie, 
Industrial Relations Officer, of Vancouver, 
who had been appointed as Conciliation 
Officer under Section 16 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
(L.G., Dec., 1949, p. 1554). The dispute 
affected about 400 employees of the Com- 
pany at Dawson, Y.T. Earlier, in direct 
negotiations between the parties, the union 
had presented a lengthy list of proposals 
including demands for substantial across- 
the-board wage increases. After trying 
without success to secure an agreement by 
mediating between representatives of the 


parties located in Vancouver, the Concilia- 
tion Officer made a trip by air to Dawson 
and held daily meetings with those most 
directly concerned over a period of six days. 
The agreement which was reached provided 
for a bonus of $1.50 per shift to married 
employees not living in company camps. 
This was granted in recognition of the fact 
that living costs for such employees are 
very high in the Yukon, while other 
employees living in company camps con- 
tinue to be subject to a charge of $2.25 
for board, which is provided at a cost to 
the Company of about $4 per day. The 
Company also agreed to the payment of a 
transportation allowance of $100 per year 
to all employees and the adoption of three 
paid holidays. A majority of the union’s 
membership voted in favour of the settle- 
ment. 
* * * 

During the calendar year 1949 the Canada 
Labour Relations Board had before it a 
total of 85 applications for certification, of 
which 69 were received during the year and 
16 were carried over from 1948. Of these, 
40 applications were granted, 18 were 
rejected, 16 were withdrawn and 11 were 
still under investigation at the close of the 
year. A total of 8 representation votes was 
ordered during the year. 

The reasons for rejection in the 18 appli- 
cations which were denied were in most 
instances either that the applicant union 
did not have a majority of the employees 
affected enrolled as members in good stand- 
ing, or that the proposed unit of employees 
for which certification was sought was not 
appropriate for collective bargaining pur- 
poses in the opinion of the Board. Other 
reasons for rejection were that the opera- 
tions of the employer did not come under 
the jurisdiction of the Board, that the 
application was made within six months 
after the date of a previous rejection by the 
Board, or that the application was made 
prior to the expiry of ten months of the 
term of an existing collective agreement. 
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A total of 37 conciliation cases were 
handled, either by Conciliation Officers or 
Conciliation Boards during 1949. 

Settlements were effected by Conciliation 
Officers in 14°cases and by Board in 7 
cases. Three cases lapsed; and 9 were still 
pending at the end of the year. 

In only 4 cases were no _ settlements 
effected. In 38 of these there were strikes, 


two of which (involving the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union) terminated without a 
settlement; while the third (involving 
garage employees of the Quebec Railway) 
ended in an agreement. 

Following is a tabular analysis of the 
conciliation proceedings which took place in 
1949 under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. 


Conciliation Proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act from January 1, 1949, to December 31, 1949 


Conciliation Officers appointed in 1948 still functioning in 1949................ 
Conciliation Officers appointed in 1949....... 


Total number of cases dealt with by Conciliation Officers in 1949...... ai 


Settlements effected by Conciliation Officers 
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Conciliation Officers still functioning at December 31, 1949..................... a 
Disputes dealt with by Conciliation Officers lapsed...............--..-..- Sete 2 
Cases where no settlement effected by Conciliation Officers and Conciliation 
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Conciliation Boards appointed in 1948 still functioning in 1949................. 6 
Z, 


Conciliation Boards appointed in 1949....... 


Total number of Conciliation Boards functioning in 1949.............. 18 


Disputes: dealt-with. by .Coneiliation Boards lapsed.) oss 16 <ts do eeeen oF eee te 
Conciliation Boards still functioning at December 31, 1949..............3...... 
Conciliation Board Reports received......... 


Settlements effected by Conciliation Boards 


Board Reports under consideration by parties 
Cases in which no settlement effected........ 
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The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 

The Industrial 


Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act 


came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. 

Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
Services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 
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The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 


telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—tfor incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 


bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below, under two headings: (1). Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of December. 
During the month the Board received three 
applications for certification, held four hear- 
ings, issued thirteen certificates designating 
bargaining agents and rejected two applica- 
tions for certification. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. The International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, for a unit of 
employees of the Detroit and Canada 
Tunnel Corporation, comprising employees 
of the Corporation who work solely in 
Canada and employees resident in Canada 


who are engaged in the Corporation’s 
international service (L.G., Aug., 1949, 
p-.975). 


2. Labourers’ Protective Union No. 9568, 
for a unit of employees of Buntain and Bell 
Company, Charlottetown, P.EL, engaged in 
the loading and unloading of ships CiiGe 
Dec., 1949, p. 1552). 

3. Labourers’ Protective Union No. 9568, 
for a unit of employees of Horace B. 
Willis, Inc., Charlottetown, P.E.L, engaged 
in the loading and unloading of ships 
(L.G., Dec., 1949, p. 1552). 

4. Labourers’ Protective Union No. 9568, 
for a unit of employees of The Island 
Fertilizer Company, Charlottetown, P.EL., 
engaged in the loading and unloading of 
ships (L.G., Dec., 1949, p. 1552). 


5. The Hull City Transport Employees’ 
Syndicate for a unit of employees of Hull 
City Transport Limited, Hull, P.Q., com- 
prising bus drivers and garage employees 
ClitG pat... £950.7p; 62). 

6. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, for a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company comprising clerical employees in 
the office of the District Accountant, Van- 
couver, and timekeepers at Field and 
Cranbrook, B.C. (L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 62). 

7 The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, for a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company comprising red cap porters in the 
Winnipeg depot of the company (L.G., 
Jan., 1950, p. 62): 

8 The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, for a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company comprising red cap porters in the 
Vancouver depot of the company (L.G., 
Jan., 1950, p. 62). 

9. Division 279, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, for a unit 
of employees of the Ottawa Transportation 
Commission comprising the classifications of 
carpenter foreman, painter foreman, pit- 
man foreman, assistant barn foreman, track 
subforeman, lineman-in-charge, barn clerk 
(night and day), bus despatcher, chief stores 
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clerk, bus storekeeper, assistant storekeeper 
(barn and bus garage), stores supervisor, 
and maintenance records clerk (L.G., Jan., 
1950, p. 63). The certificate issued by the 
Board enlarged the bargaining unit for 
which the applicant union was previously 
certified (L.G., Jan., 1949, p. 45). 

10. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers for a unit comprising uncertificated 
personnel employed on vessels owned and 
operated by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways in its Newfoundland Service (L.G., 
Jan., 1950, p. 63). 
il. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 

way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers for a unit comprising uncertificated 
personnel employed on vessels owned by 
the Government of the Province of New- 
foundland and operated by the Canadian 
National Railways (L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 63). 

12. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers for a unit comprising mates 
employed on vessels owned and operated 
by the Canadian National Railways in its 
Newfoundland Service (L.G., Jan., 1950, 
Dos) 

13. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers for a unit comprising mates 
employed on vessels owned by the Govern- 
ment of the Province of Newfoundland and 
operated by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways (L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 63). 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 


1. Labourers’ Protective Union No. 9568 
and the Prince Edward Island Industrial 
Corporation, Charlottetown, PEI. (L.G., 
Dec., 1949, p. 1552). The application was 
Pejected for the reason that the Board, 
having been informed that the respondent 


was a provincial Crown Corporation, was 
of the opinion that the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are not applicable to its operations. 

2. Regional Council No. 2, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and the 
Canadian National Railways (motor vessels 
Abegweit and Prince Edward Island, oper- 
ated on the Company’s Ferry Service 
between Cape Tormentine, N.B., and 
Borden,, P.E.L.) (LG, Jan: 1950)" pn62)s 
The Board rejected the application for the 
reason that the proposed bargaining unit 
was not appropriate for collective bargaining. 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees on behalf of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company employed in the office of the 
District Accountant, Windsor Station, Mont- 
real, and on behalf of employees under the 
jurisdiction of the District Accountant who 
are employed at Glen Yards, Outremont, 
and Hochelaga, all in Montreal, and at 
Farnham, Quebec, PQ 3 Sheeoke and 
Ottawa (Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 

2. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees on behalf of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company employed in the office of the 
Auditor of Passenger Receipts, Windsor 
Station, Montreal (Investigating Officer: 
L. Pepin). 

3. The Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees on behalf of employees of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
employed in the company’s shops at Saint 
John, N.B., Montreal, Toronto, North Bay, 
Ont., and Sudbury, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


1. On December 14, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Conciliation Officer to 
deal with a dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines Limited and the Canadian 
Air Line Pilots Association (Conciliation 
Officer: R. H. Hooper). 

2. On December 19, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Conciliation Officer to 
deal with a dispute between the Gatineau 
Bus Company, Limited, Hull SPO wand 
Division 591, Amalgamated Assocntion of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
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Employees of America (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 


Settlement Facilitated by Conciliation Officer 


On December 7, 1949, the Minister of 
Labour received a report for Go: Currie, 
Conciliation Officer, indicating the settle- 
ment of matters in dispute between the 
Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation, 
Limited, and Dawson Miners’ Union (Local 
No. 564, International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Sieiner Workers) (L.G., Dec., 1949, 
Denloo4)s 


Conciliation Boards 
Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed to deal with the dispute 
between the Canadian National Railways, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
the Ontario Northland Railway, and the 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company, on the employers’ side, and a 
group of twelve international non- operating 
railway labour organizations (L.G., Dec., 
1949, p. 1554), was fully constituted on 
December ‘8, 1949, with the appointment 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, of 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, as Chairman. Mr. Justice 
Wilson was appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of 
the Board, Isaac Pitblado, K.C., Winnipeg, 
and Alfred J. Wackens, K.C., Moose Jaw, 
who had previously been appointed on the 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. These 
are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and from the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. A number of 
those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc., are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Mining 
Metal Mining 


STEEP Rock LAKE, OntT.—STEEP Rock Iron 
MINES Lrp. AND UNITED STEELWORKERS 
OF AMERICA, LOCAL 3466. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1949 to July 31, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice during the 
month of June. Any eligible employee of 
the company may become a member of the 
union. There shall be no discrimination, 
intimidation, interference, restraint or coer- 
cion because of membership or non-member- 
ship in the union. 


Check-off: the company shall deduct monthly 
from the pay of each employee who is or 
during the currency of the agreement shall 
become a member of the bargaining unit his 
union dues and remit same to the union. 





nominations of the companies and unions, 
respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed to deal with the dispute 
between the Canadian National Railways, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
the Ontario Northland Railway, on the 
employers’ side, and the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers and the Brotherhood of 
Express Employees (L.G., Dec., 1949, p. 
1554), was fully constituted on December 8, 
1949, with the appointment of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice J. O. Wilson, of the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, as Chair- 
man. Mr. Justice Wilson was appointed 
by the ‘Minister of Labour in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, T. R. Meighen, 
KC; andeJ« A. Coote: both of Montreal, 
who had previously been appointed on the 
nominations of the companies and unions, 
respectively. 


Variation annually of basic wage rates 
with changes in the selling price of the 
product and unit production costs is 
provided in the industry-wide agreement 
between certain Fruit and Vegetable 
Packers and Shippers and the Federa- 
tion of Fruit and Vegetable Workers’ 
Unions (TLC) in British Columbia, 
The agree- 


summarized this month. 
ment is to be in effect for 4 years or 
more, the wages after the first year to 
be computed for each year in accordance 
with a Wage Formula based on the wage 
schedule in effect during the second half 


of the first year, the f.o.b. price of 
apples, and the total costs to the grower. 


An employee shall have the right to require 
the union to refund the first deduction from 
his pay and to cease making deductions from 
his pay for union dues provided that notice 
is given the union, with a duplicate to the 
company, within 15 days of such deduction; 
the company, 1n accordance with such notice, 
shall cease making the deduction until 
further notice. The check-off_is subject to 
the provisions of the “Rand. Formula” with 
respect to penalties for unauthorized strikes 
and picketing. 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Saturday, a 48-hour week (to be reduced to 
a maximum of 40 hours when housing condi- 
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tions become more favourable in general). 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 hours in any one day or in 
excess of 8 continuous hours and for work 
performed on an employees’ regular day off; 
double time for work on 6 specified paid 
holidays. 

Vacation with pay: 6 days after one year’s 
service, 8 days after 2 years’ service, 10 days 
after 3 years’ service and 12 days after 4 
years’ service. 

Hourly wage rates (minimum) for certain 
classes: electricians $1.10 to $1.43, mechanics 
$1.08 to $1.34, shovel operators $1.36 and 
$1.47, machinists $1.22 and $1.37, welders 
$1.17 and $1.33, carpenters $1.20 and $1.30, 
churn drillers $1.18 and $1.26, blacksmiths 
$1.19 and $1.30, plumbers $1.29, dredge oper- 
ators $1.26, unit repairmen $1.43, bulldozer 
operators $1.25, crushermen, painters, scalers 
$1.24, pneumatic drillers $1.19, limemen, 
hydraulic miners, riggers $1.22, powdermen 
$1.21, truck drivers (heavy), road grader 
operators $1.20, stationary engineers fourth 
class, shovel oilers $1.15, dumpmen $1.14, 
pipefitters $1.13, pumpmen $1.11, tractor 
operators, truck drivers (light), warehouse- 
men $1.09, monitor operators $1.08, burners 
$1.06, helpers $1.03, laboratory crushermen 
$1.07, car samplers $1.05, labourers $1. 
Labourers are eligible at the end of 30 
working days to helpers’ rate subject to their 
being qualified. For most classifications the 
above rates represent a 5 cent per hour 
increase over the previous rates. Off-shift 
premium: 5 cents per hour extra will be paid 
employees regularly working on shift work 
for any time worked on other than day shift 
in excess of 2 consecutive weeks. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and a safety committee. 


Manufacturing 


Vegetable Foods 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—CERTAIN FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE PACKING AND SHIPPING 
FIRMS AND FEDERATION OF FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE WorRKERS UNIon (TLC) IN 
THE PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1,’ 


1949, to April 30, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. If, at any 
time, extraordinary conditions should arise 
making the operation of this agreement 
impractical or impossible, either party may 
notify the other party of its intention to 
commence negotiations to have the agree- 
ment amended and such negotiations are to 
commence within 15 days from the giving of 
such notice. The. employer recognizes the 
union as the sole authorized bargaining 
agency for all eligible employees. 

Union security: the employer will give pref- 
erence to members of the union in good 
standing for continued employment, promo- 
tion, and transfer and in the hiring of new 
employees. No union members may be laid 
off until all non-members have been laid off, 
and no non-members may be re-employed 
until all competent members of the union 
have been offered re-employment. This 
provision shall not apply to employees 
listed on the seniority list prior to May 1, 
1949. Any employee who at the date of 
this agreement is, or who hereafter during 
the lite of this agreement becomes, a mem- 
ber of the union shall, as a condition of 
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continued employment, maintain membership 
in good standing during the life of this 
agreement. 


Check-off: the provisions of the “Rand 
Formula” are part of the agreement. 


Hours: from June 1 to November 30 any 
8 or any 9 hours between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
for a day shift and between 7 p.m. and 5 a.m. 
for a night shift. From December 1, to May 
31, 8 per day, 44 per week. Overtime: 
between June 1 and November 30 all over- 
time in excess of 9 hours shall be paid for 
at time and one-half, and all time in excess 
of 11 hours at double time; between Decem- 
ber 1, and May 31, all overtime in excess of 
8 hours in any one day or 44 hours in any * 
one week shall be paid for at time and one- 
half and all time worked in excess of 10 
hours at double time; time and one-half will 
be paid for work on Sundays and on 7 speci- 
fied holidays. Rest periods: an individual or 
collective 10 minutes’ rest period, morning 
and afternoon, with pay for all hourly 
workers, shall be granted. 


Vacations with pay: permanent employees 
shall qualify for one week after working for 
one year (not less than 250 days) and for 
two weeks after working for 5 consecutive 
years. Seasonal employees shall qualify for 
vacation, or pay in lieu of vacation to be 
computed at the rate of one-eighth days’ pay 
for each week worked and to be paid at 
termination of employment. 


Wages: from May 1, 1949, to August 31, 
1949, the 1948 wage schedule was to be in 
effect with a few additions; from September 
1, 1949, to April 30, 1950, the wage schedule, 
attached to the agreement, shall apply. For 
the year commencing. May 1, 1950, and for 
each year thereafter, during the life of the 
agreement, the 1949 schedule, as amended in 
accordance with the Wage Formula, shall be 
in effect. The Wage Formula is based on 
two main factors: (a) changes in the average 
f.0.6.. price. of*\ apples) per’ box; Vand —(6) 
changes in the total costs to growers per 
box. The average f.o.b. price of apples in 
1947 is taken as the base price and the total 
costs to growers in 1947 as the base cost. 
According to the formula the basic wage for 
1948 of 82 cents per hour (for adult male 
workers) will be changed in proportion to 
changes in the price of apples and the costs 
to growers. Labour’s: portion of any change 
will be 36 per cent of the increase or decrease 
from the base price per box plus or minus 
16 per cent of the decrease or increase in 
Total Costs to Grower per box from the 
base cost. For example, if both the price of 
apples and the total costs to growers in- 
crease, 36 per cent of the increase in price 
will be added to the basic wage of 82 cents 
per hour, while 16 per cent of the increase 
in costs will be deducted from it. The Total 
Cost to Grower includes: orchard costs (aver- 
age per box of apples), packinghouse and cold 
storage costs (average per wrapped box of 
apples) and selling costs (average per box of 
apples). “36 per cent” represents the rela- 
tionship of base wage in 1948 to base price 
in 1947. “16 per cent” represents the rela- 
tionship of packinghouse labour’s portion in 
1948 to total costs to grower in 1948. The 
maximum increase or decrease in the basic 
male wage rate in any one year shall not 
exceed 5 cents per hour, or proportionately 
on piece-work rates. With a few exceptions, 
each female worker placed on any job or 
classification formerly occupied by a male 


worker must receive the rate for the male 
classification, provided she renders equal 
service. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
sorting—sorters, experienced 66 cents, inex- 
perienced 60 cents; lidding—nailer operators 
82 and 87 cents, hand pressmen 87 and 90 
cents; labellers—labelling crew, over 18 years 
of age, male- 82 cents, female 76 cents; 
labellers, under 18 60 cents; checkers— 
checkers, stampers and count stampers, male 
82 cents, female 76 cents; shipping—ware- 
house shipper el. shipper and assistant 
shipper 94 cents; stackers, car bracing 82 
cents; wiring and stacking 87 cents; cold 
storage—help, engine operators 87 cents, 
junior engine operators 82 cents, wiring and 
stacking 92 cents; maintenance—maintenance 

men 87° cents (10 cents extra if they supply 
own tools), helpers 82 cents, box repairing 
or treating 84 cents; general—truck drivers 
87 and 94 “cents; truckers, stackers and skid- 
men, experienced 82 cents, inexperiénced 74 
cents; employees, 17 and 18 years 73 cents, 
16 years and under 60 cents; dumpers (2 
section grader), swampers, night watchmen 
82 cents; dumpers (3 section grader), dis- 
patchers 87 cents; lift-truck operator, 2 
weeks 87 cents, thereafter 93 cents; towmotor 
operator 93 cents: packing—minimum rate 
for females, experienced 66 cents. inexperi- 
enced 60 cents. Rates for workers 18 years 
of age and under are subject to Grievance 
Committee. A 5 per cent night shift premium 
shall be paid to all workers with the excep- 
tion of night watchmen and engine operators. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure, Labour-Management 
Production Committees and the safety and 
health of employees. 


Metal Products 


HAMILTON, ONT.—THE Frost STEEL AND 
WIRE COMPANY LTD. AND UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 3561. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 22, 
1949, to June 1, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year as long as the union is the 
certified agency, subject to notice; it is pro- 
vided, however, that the question of wage 
rates may be brought up for discussion after 
6 months from the date of signing of the 
agreement but no change is to be made unless 
agreed upon by both parties. There shall be 
no discrimination, intimidation or coercion 
because of membership or non-membership in 
the union. 


Check-off: the parties agree to establish a 
voluntary but irrevocable check-off for the 
collection of union dues. 


Hours of work for day workers: starting 
August 15, 1949, 9 hours per day Monday 
through Friday, a 45-hour week; these hours 
are subject to reverting on November 15, 
1949, to the 48-hour week in effect before 
August 15, 1949, if storage problems from 
the shift working departments are found too 
costly or if production is lagging; daytime 
workers attached to the Draw or Galvanizing 
Mills will continue to work 8 hours per day, 
6 days a week, a 48-hour week; watchmen 
will maintain their previous hours. For shift 
workers the standard hours shall be an 
average of 454 hours spread over 3 weeks. 


Overtime: time and one-half for time 
worked in excess of the standard working day 
or in the ease of shift workers, the standard 
working week, on Sunday or the alternative 


day of rest, and on 8 specified legal holidays, 
except where an employee receives pay for a 
statutory holiday, in which case he will be 
paid double time. Paid holidays: employees 
who have been with the company for 90 days 
will receive pay for 7 specified holidays (the 
previous agreement provided for 6 paid holi- 
days) provided that the holiday falls on a 
regularly scheduled work day and_ that 
employees work the work days preceding and 
following the holiday. 

Vacation with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, two weeks after 5 years’ ser- 
vice, and 3 weeks after 25 years’ service: 
an employee with less than one year’s but 
more than 3 months’ service shall receive 2? 
per cent of his earnings as vacation pay. 


Wages: both parties agree to the scale of 
wages in effect immediately prior to the date 
of this agreement plus an increase of 8 cents 
per hour to piece workers and 10 cents per 
hour to day workers, such increase to become 
effective from July 25, 1949. Retroactive pay 
will be paid to those employees still on the 
payroll on July 25, 1949, on the basis of 5 
eents per hour for all clock hours in Tae 
and 10 cents per hour for all clock hours 
from July 1 to July 25, 1949. Current hourly 
base rate for certain classes: shipping depart- 
ment—wire shipper, checker, truck driver 90 
cents, checkers, grade 1 and 2, 88 cents, 
truckers 85 cents. Hot dip galvanizing: large 
pans—pan men, picklers, fluxmen 88 cents, 
dipper pickler, crane operator 90 cents; small 





pans—handler, pickler 89 cents, pan men 91 
cents. Galvanizing mill—blockers, reelers 86 
cents, wipers 87 cents, firemen 903 cents, 
sweepers, general labourers 84 cents. Fabri- 
cating department—bench hand special, 
attach fittings and web 88 cents, farm 
gate makers, press operators 90 cents, 


bundler 83 cents, painter, labourer 89 cents, 
cate turner 94 cents, are welders 94 and 97 
cents. Loom department—loom operator, 
barb wire operator 92 cents, general labour 
83 cents, heavy fence operator 96 cents, 
helper 88 cents, staple feeders 87 cents, 
bale tie operator, bag tie, stapler, lawn fence 
operator 91 cents. Draw mill—wire drawers 
regular single 94 cents, continuous $1.03; 
mutHer operator 86 cents, helper 83 cents, 
die reamer and toolmaker 94 cents, crane 
operators 90 cents. Current hourly day rate 
for certain classes: Service department— 
electrician grade 1 $1.25, grade 2 $1.15, 
stockroom keeper, boilermen helpers $1.05, 
carpenter $1.13; firemen third class $1.10, 
fourth class $1. 05, maintenance oiler $1.11. 
Fabricating department—head shipper $1.12, 
operator on special layout and experience 
$1.14, helper $1.07, chain link inspector, 
maintenance painter $1.04, experimental 
work $1.06. Machine shop—toolmaker $1.25, 
machinists $1.19, machinist welder $1.17, 
blacksmiths $1. 12, machinist apprentice $1. jake 
Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights, and health and safety. 


Shipbuilding 


VANCOUVER AND NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C.— 
CERTAIN BoAT BUILDING AND BOAT 
REPAIRING FIRMS AND MARINE WORKERS’ 
AND BOILERMAKERS’ INDUSTRIAL UNION, 
Loca 1. 

Agreement to be in effect from November 
1, 1949, to October 31, 1951, with the proviso 
that wages only shall be subject to negotia- 
tion at any time after one year from the 
effective date upon 60 days’ notice given by 
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either party. 
union as the collective bargaining agency for 
all eligible employees. 

Union security: any employee who at the 
date of this agreement is or who hereafter 
during the time of this agreement becomes 
a member of the union shall, as a condition 
of continued employment, maintain member- 
ship in good standing. In the event of a 
vacancy occurring the union will be given a 
reasonable opportunity to provide a qualified 
man; if it fails to provide, within a reason- 
able time, a man acceptable to the company, 
the latter shall be free to hire any one 
available. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
from the wages of employees who so authorize 
union fees and dues and to remit same to the 
union. 

Hours of work: 8 per day either Monday 
through Friday or Tuesday through Satur- 
day, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half shall be paid for work done on 
either Saturday or Monday morning and 
double time for work done on either Saturday 
or Monday afternoon depending on whether 
the regular working shift is Monday through 
Friday or Tuesday through Saturday; time 
and one-half will also be paid for the first 
4 hours worked in excess of the regular shift 
and double time after 12 hours of con- 
tinuous work and for work on Sundays and 
on 9 specified statutory holidays, 3 of them 
paid holidays (the previous agreement did 
not provide for any paid holidays). Where 
an employee works overtime for more than 
2 hours immediately following a regular 8- 
hour shift he shall be allowed a paid 30- 
minute lunch period. 

Vacation with pay: each employee shall 
receive vacation allowance of an amount 
equal to 3 per cent of his straight time 
earnings for any period worked. 


Hourly wage rates: caulkers (wood) $1.48, 
shipwrights, joiners and carpenters $1.45, 
helpers $1.22, handymen $1.20, labourers 
$1.10, lead hands trade rate plus 10 cents; 
these rates are 4 cents per hour higher than 
the previous rates... Occupational classifica- 
tions not listed above shall be paid 4 cents 
per hour more than the previous basic rate. 
On new construction work and where it is 
in conformity with general practice the 
recognized Field Scale of 20 cents per hour 
in addition to the basic rate shall be paid. 
On out-of-town jobs which 1 
employee to be absent from his home he shall 
be paid 8 hours’ pay in each 24 hours of 
travelling time, fare, and first class board 
and room. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


BRANTFORD, ONT.—THE BRANTFORD ROOFING 
CoMPANY Lip. AND FEDERAL UNION 
24006 (AFL). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1949, to May 31, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees 
and agrees not to discriminate against any 
employee because of his or her membership 
in the union. Union security: all new 
employees shall have a period of 30 days in 
which to become a member of the union; 
they shall remain in good standing during 
the term of this agreement. 
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The company recognizes the» 


require an. 


OCheck-off: the company agrees to deduct 
the monthly dues and to remit same to the 
union. 

Hours of work: 9 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 45-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half shall be paid for the first 44 hours 
in excess of the regular hours and for work 
performed on Saturday before noon, double 
time thereafter and also for work performed 
on Sundays and on six specified paid holidays 
(the agreement previously in effect pro- 
vided for only 3 paid holidays). 

Rest periods: all employees working 
standard hours shall have rest periods of 
10 minutes twice a day and also a 5 minute 
wash period before noon and before quitting 
time. 

Vacation with pay: one week after one 
year’s service; after 2 years’ service 
employees shall receive 2 extra days, after 
3 years’ service 3 extra days, after 4 years’ 
service 4 extra days, after 5 years’ service 
one extra week; the additional days are to 
re taken between Christmas and New Year’s 

Ave 

Hourly wage rates: male—skilled machine 
operators, premium jobs 98 cents, semi-skilled 
95 cents, finishers 92 cents; female—skilled 
operators 83 cents, semi-skilled 82 cents; 
shipping (male) 95 cents, unloading 92 cents. 
The minimum starting rate for new employees 
shall be 85 cents for male and 70 cents for 
female employees with an advance of 5 cents 
per hour per month until the regular rate 
of wages is reached. At the end of the 
second month males are to be paid a 
minimum of 92 cents and females a minimum 
of 82 cents. Where female employees are 
performing work equal to men’s they shall 
receive the same rate of wages. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


NOBEL, ONT.—CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
AND UNITED MINE WORKERS’ OF 
AMERICA, District 50, CANADIAN CHEM- 
IcAL Division, Locat 13031. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
25, 1949, to November 25, 1950. Either party 
may, on 10 clear days’ notice in writing, 
require the other party to enter into nego- 
tiations for the renewal of the agreement 
within the period of 2 months prior to the 
expiry date and both parties shall thereupon 
enter into such negotiations in good faith. 
The company recognizes the union during the 
term of this agreement as the exclusive 
bargaining agent of all eligible employees. 
There shall be no discrimination, intimida- 
tion, interference, restraint, coercion or 
attempted coercion because of membership or 
non-membership in the union. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly union dues from the wages of all 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union. 


Hours: for day workers—9 hours per day 
Monday through Thursday, 8 on Friday, a 
44-hour week; for shift workers—8 hours per 
day, either 6 or 5 days a week, in accordance 
with a schedule to be established from time 
to time. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of the normal daily hours; 
double time for work performed on the 
assigned day of rest and, in the case of 
permanent employees, on 8 specified paid 
holidays (an increase of 2 from the previous 
agreement), provided they work the scheduled 
working day immediately preceding and 


following the holiday; employees who are 
not entitled to paid holidays will be paid 
time and one-half for all work performed on 
any of the 8 holidays. Rest and wash-up 
periods: a 10-minute rest period will be 
scheduled for certain production employees 
during the first half of the shift throughout 
the year and during the second half of the 
shift throughout the months of June, July 
and August. All day workers will be granted 
a 5-minute wash-up period before luncheon 
and a 10-minute (where employees are 
required to take a shower, a 15-minute) 
wash-up period at the end of the shift. 

The application of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Plans shall continue in respect of the 
employees in conformity with their general 
application throughout the company. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes, 
effective October 11, 1949: high explosives 
department: powder repairs—powder line 
repairman, first class $1.34 (3 cents less until 
Nov. 25, 1949), second class $1.25, helper 
$1.12; mixing—operator, first $1.25, second 
$1.18, powder shoveller $1.12; gelatin and 
dynamite cartridging—operators, first $1.28 
(3 cents less until Nov. 25, 1949), second 
$1.22, third (gelatin cartridging) $1.15; hand 
pack—operators $1.08 and $1.18; truckers, 
locomotive drivers $1.05 and $1.08; hand 
truckers $1.05;, box pack house—operator, 
first $1.18, second $1.12. box packer $1.08; 
dope house—operators $1.08 and $1.18, in- 
eredient handler $1.05; box factory—oper- 
ators $1.12 and $1.18, machine attendant 
$1.05; magazines—operator $1.15, helper 
$1.08; shell house—operator $1.12, machine 
attendant, wax room operator $1.02; pulp 
dry—operator $1.08, helper $1.02; nitro- 
glycerine department—first operator $1.25, 
nitrator operator $1.22, separator operator, 
neutralizer $1.18, glycerine-acid man $1.15; 
acid department—acid first operator $1.25 
(3 cents less until Nov. 25, 1949), acid 
repairman $1.28, acid second operator, acid 
shifter $1.15, ammunition dry operators $1.05 
and $1.12, soda dry operator $1.05, helper 
$1.02; light, heat and power department— 
shift engineer $1.28 (3 cents less until Nov. 
25, 1949), power house repairman $1.15, 
firemen $1.12; maintenance and construction 
departments—machinist, joiner, welder, elec- 
tricilan, pipefitter, motor mechanic, lead- 
burner $1.31; millwright, carpenter, black- 
smith $1.28; tradesman, second class $1.18, 
helper $1.05; signwriter $1.18; painters $1.05 
and $1.15, helper $1.02; brick repairmen 
$1.15, cement finisher $1.08; labour depart- 
ment—labour, inexperienced 94 cents, trained 
99 cents; track repairman $1.12, helper 99 
cents; teamster $1.02, watchman $1.08, 
janitor 99 cents. The above rates represent 
a general increase of 6 cents per hour over 
the previous rates. 

Provision is made for a Plant Advisory 
Committee, seniority rights, grievance pro- 
cedure and safety and health. 


NoBEL, ONT.—CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
AND UNITED MINE WORKERS’ OF 
AMERICA, District 50, CANADIAN CHEM- 
ICAL Division, LocaAL 13372 (CLERICAL 
WORKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from August 5, 
1949, to August 5, 1950. Hither party may, 
on 10 clear days’ notice in writing, require 
the other party to enter into negotiations for 
the renewal of the agreement within the 
period of 2 months prior to the expiry date, 
and both parties shall thereupon enter into 


such negotiations in good faith. The com- 
pany recognizes the union during the term 
of this agreement as the exclusive bargaining 
agent Of all eligible employees. 


_ Check-off: both parties agree to the estab- 
lishment of a voluntary and revokable check- 
off of union membership dues. 


Hours: 40 hours per week scheduled from 
Monday through Friday. Eight specified 
days will be recognized as holidays. 

The application of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Plans including the rules governing 
them, and the practices governing the grant- 
ing of vacations and leave of absence shall 
continue in respect of the employees in con- 
formity with their general application to 
clerical and office personnel throughout the 
company. 

Monthly salary range: Group No. 1—junior 
typists, stenographers and clerks $90 to $120. 
Group No. 2—typist, typist and telephone 
operator, stenographer, grade 1, shipping 
clerk, general clerk, grade 1 $120 to $160. 
Group No. 3—grade 2 general clerks and 
stenographers $150 to $180. Group No. 4— 
general clerks, grade 3, stores clerk, depart- 
ment clerk $170 to $220. Group No. 5— 
payroll clerk, raw materials clerk $200 to 
$260. Group No. 6—cost clerk, storekeeper 
$225 to $275. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


JAMES ISLAND, B.C—CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED, JAMES ISLAND WoRKS, AND THE 
CANADIAN CHEMICAL AND EXPLOSIVES 
Workers’ INDUSTRIAL UNION, FEDERAL 
Union No. 128 (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from June Il, 
1949, to May 31, 1950. Hither party may, 
on 10 clear days’ notice in writing, require 
the other party to enter into negotiations for 
the renewal of the agreement within the 
period of 2 months prior to the expiry date 
and both parties shall thereupon enter into 
such negotiations in good faith. The com- 
pany recognizes the union during the term 
of this agreement as the exclusive bargaining 
agent of all eligible employees. There shail 
be no discrimination, intimidation or coercion 
because of membership or non-membership in 
the union. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
initiation fees and union dues from the wages 
of employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union. 


Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
the first 4 hours worked in excess of the 
normal daily hours, double time thereafter; 
time and one-half for work performed on the 
regularly assigned day of rest and on 4 speci- 
fied holidays: double time for work on 4 
specified paid holidays, provided employees 
work their regular working day immediately 
preceding and following the holiday. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: high 
explosives department: powder repairs— 
helper, first $1.32, second $1.14; mixing and 
cartridging houses—operators, first $1.29, sec- 
ond $1.21, third $1.14, helpers $1.09; truckers 
$1.09: box packing house—operators $1.14 
and $1.21, helpers $1.09; dope house—box 
factory operators $1.12 and $1.19, helpers 
$1.07; magazines—helpers $1.07 and $1.14; 
shell house—operators $1.14 and _ $1.29, 
helpers $1.07; pulp dry—operators $1.12, 
helpers $1.07; nitroglycerine department— 
operators $1.21 and $1.29, glycerine and acid 
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man $1.18; acid department—operators $1.11 
and $1.18, helpers $1.07; black powder 
department—operators $1.09 and_ $1.14, 
helpers $1.08; power house—shift engineer 
$1.35, repairman and trained fireman $1.21, 
fireman $1.14; mechanical department— 
machinists, pipefitters, electricians, first class 
$1.35, second class $1.18, helpers $1.10; 
blacksmiths $1.26, helpers $1. 07; carpenters 
$1.22 and $1.35, helpers $1.10; bricklayers 
$1.35, helpers $1 07; painters, first class Sees 





second class $1.09, apprentices $1.07;. welder 
and leadburner $1.21 and $1.35, welder 
helper $1.10; 

watchman, janitor, laboratory boy $1.04; 
track repairman, laundryman, laboratory 
assistant trained $1.09; motor truck oper- 


ator, tractor driver, locomotive driver $1.12; 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the amend- 
ment of nine agreements. In addition to 
those summarized below, they include: the 
amendment of the agreement for the sheet 
metal manufacturing industry at Montreal 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
issue of Deecmber 3. 

A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for wholesale and retail stores 
at Rimouski was gazetted November 26; a 
request for the amendment of the agreement 
for clockmakers in the counties of Drum- 
mond, Arthabaska, etc. was gazetted 
December 3. Requests for amendments to 
the agreements for the railway and bus 
manufacturing industry at Montreal, for the 
uncorrugated paper box industry and for 
the work glove and fine glove industries in 
the province, for building trades at Hull 
and a request for a new agreement for 
bakers, retail stores and hotels at Magog 
were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, issue of December 17. 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement 
which concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made _ binding 
throughout the province or within a certain district 
on all employers and employees in the trade or 
industry covered by the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the application, 
with or without changes as considered advisable 
by the Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. Wach 
agreement is administered and enforced by a joint 
committee of the parties. References to the sum- 
mary of this Act and to amendments to it are 
given in the Lasour GazetTe, January 1949, page 65, 
Proceedings under this Act and earlier legislation 
have been noted in the Lasour GaAzetre monthly 
since June, 1934. 
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stores helper $1.07, boat attendant $1.14. 
The above rates are from 7 to 9 cents EAH 
than in the previous agreement. An _ off- 
shift premium of 5 cents an hour shall be 
paid for work on regularly scheduled evening 
or night shifts commencing between the 
hours of 3 pm. and 5 am. Employees 
required to do work ordinarily performed 
by stevedores on scows, barges or other 
vessels which are not self-propelled, shall 
receive stevedores’ rate of pay for such work. 
It is agreed that the application of the 
Industrial Relations Plans and the rules 
governing them shall continue in respect of 
the employees in conformity with the general 
application throughout the company. 
Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and safety and health. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessments on 
the parties. 


Manufacturing 


Fur and Leather Products 


TANNERY EMPLOYEES, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated December 7, 
and gazetted December 17, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Jan., 1947, p. 48, Aug., p. 1174; April, 
1948, p. cal Aug., p. 871 and previous issues) . 

Minimum hourly wage rates—employees 
working on an hourly basis:— 

Zones 


it II ELT 
$0.80 $0.76 $0.70 


Class A (not less than 
60% of employees) . 
Class B (not more than 


25% of employees).. 0.65 0.62 0.56 
Class C (not more than 
15% of employees)... 0.50 0.50 0.45 


the above rates represent an increase of 5 
cents per hour for all classes in the 3 zones. 
Employees working on a_ piece-work 
basis :— 
Zones 


I II III 
. $0.80 $0.836 $0.77 


Class A (not less than 
60% of employees) . 
Class B (not more than 
25% of employees).. 
Class C (not more than 
15% of employees).. 0.55 0.55 0.495 


Furthermore, the piece-work rates in force 
on September 1, 1949, are increased by 7 per 
cent. 


During the first year of their operation, 
new establishments in zone III benefit by a 
reduction of 20 per cent on the minimum 
rates shown, during the first 6 months; this 
percentage is reduced to 10 per cent during 
second 6 months. 


0.715 0.682 0.616 


Vacation: as in the previous agreement, one 
week with pay to employees with one year’s 
service; the second week’s vacation with pay 
is now eranted to employees with three years’ 
service instead of after five years’ service as 
previously provided. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


CORRUGATED PAPER Box INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated November 17, 
and gazetted November 26, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., March, 1947, p. 369; Aug., 1948, p. 
871; Aug., 1949, p. 987, Dec., p. 1558, and 
previous issues) by the addition of the 
“Champlain Paper Box Ltd., Corrugated 
Paper Division of Quebec” as co-contracting 
party. 


Metal Products 
RAILWAY CAR AND Bus MANUFACTURING, 
MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated November 17, 
and gazetted November 26, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept., 1947, p. 1807; Nov., 1948, p. 
1246, and previous issues) by substituting 
the name “Montreal Car Builders Union, 
Areas A and B” for the name “‘Employees’ 
Association of the Canadian Car and Foundry 
Company Limited, Turcot and Dominion 
Plants” as contracting party. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. HYACINTHE. 


An Order in Council, dated November 17, 
and gazetted November 26, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., July, 1947, p. 1002, Sept., p. 1308; 
May, 1948, p. 488; Oct., 1949, p. 1247, and 
previous issues) by providing that notwith- 
standing any other provisions, cities and 
towns and the municipal corporations of zone 
II are not governed by the present agree- 
ment inasmuch as repair or maintenance 
work on their own buildings, construction, 
rebuilding or maintenance work on aqueducts, 
sewers, pavings, sidewalks, etc. under their 
immediate control are concerned. The 
exemption does not apply to contractors or 
sub-contractors carrying on the same opera- 
tions under control of or by contract for 
the said cities, towns, etc. 

Municipal corporations of zone I do not 
benefit by the provisions of the foregoing 
paragraph; however they may pay their 
employees 5 cents per hour less than the 
minimum wage rate set for building trades 
workers or $3 per week less in the case of 
permanent maintenance men. In addition the 
provision governing the number. of handi- 
capped workers that may be employed does 
not apply to municipal corporations of zone I 


BUILDING TRADES, SHERBROOKE. 


An Order in Council, dated November 24, 
and gazetted December 3, amends. the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
Cl Nov. 61041, p. 010012) Dec, 1948: "p. 
1421; Feb., 1949, p. 178). 

Minimum hourly wage rates for building 
trades workers, except labourers (whose rate 
remains unchanged) and except plumbers and 
sheet metal workers in Sherbrooke, are in- 
creased by 5 cents per hour in the 3 zones. 
In the city of Sherbrooke and within a 2 
mile radius of its limits, minimum rates for 
plumbing and steamfitting contractor (per- 
sonal services), journeyman plumber and 
steamfitter, pipe welder, tinsmith, sheet 
metal worker and roofer and junior journey- 
man (first year) are unchanged. For each 


increase or decrease of 10 points in the 
Federal cost-of-living index (160 point mark 
as of July 15, 1948) the minimum hourly 
rates payable shall be 5 cents per hour 
higher or lower as the case may be. Adjust- 
ments to be made each 3 months, reckoning 
from July 15, 1949. This provision does not 
apply to pipe mechanics, steamfitters, welders, 
tinsmiths and roofers employed in Sher- 
brooke and within a radius of 2 miles from 
its limits. 

Apprenticeship regulations are also affected 
by this amendment. 


BUILDING TRADES, THREE RIVERS. 


An Order in Council, dated November 17, 
and gazetted November 26, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., March, 1947, p. 370, Nov., p. 1661; 
Jan., 1948,'p. 51, ‘Aug., p. 873; Sept., 1949, 
p. 1116, and previous issues) by providing 
that all operations governed by Ordinance 
number 39 of the Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion, including construction of roads, camps 
and other improvements required in forest 
operations as dikes, dams, piers, booms, etc. 
are not governed by the present agreement. 


Trade 


RETAIL STORES, COATICOOK. 


An Order in Council, dated November 17, 
and gazetted November 26, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(15.G. Sept. 1941) p. 1162; —July, 1944, «: 
868). 

Hours: 52 per week; 
Thursday and* Friday: S.a.m:. to,6 p.m.; 
Wednesday: 8 a.m. to 12 noon; Saturday: 
8 am. to 10 pm. When a holiday falls in 
a week the working hours on Wednesday 
may be extended until 6 pm. One-quarter 
hour is allowed after closing time for clean- 
ing store, without remuneration. 

Minimum weekly and hourly rates: group 
A, comprising 10 per cent of employees $25 
per week; group B, 35 per cent $18; group 
C45) percent $15; “croup -D; 10 per ‘cent 
$13 per week. Rates are increased by from 
$5 to $7 per week. Minimum wage rate for 
delivery employees (without bicycle) $8 per 
week or 15 cents per hour; (with bicycle) 
$11 per week or 20 cents per hour (hourly 
rates when time worked is less than 9 con- 
secutive hours). Rates in first case (without 
bicycle) represent an increase of $2 per 
week or 24 cents per hour; in second in- 
stance (with bicycle) is an added classifica- 
tion. For office employees the minimum rate 
per hour is 20 cents after the first 6 months 
to 30 cents per hour after 2 years of service; 
seamstresses 30 cents per hour, an increase of 
4 cents. 

Vacation: all regular employees after one 
year of continuous service are entitled to 


7 days continuous vacation with pay. 


Monday, Tuesday, 


GROCERS AND BUTCHERS, SHERBROOKE. 


An Order in Council, dated September 7, 
and gazetted December 17, amends _ the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., July, 1940, p. 734, Aug., p. 868; June, 
1941, p. 706; Oct., 1943, p. 1382; Nov., 1945, 
pa 16793 J ane 1946, p. 52, Dees p. Wir). 

Overtime shall be paid only for work other 
than that concerned with the sale of goods, 
such work being forbidden outside regular 
weekly working period. 
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Minimum weekly and hourly wage rates: 
for all employees (male and female) class 
A, comprising 75 per cent $18 per week; 
class B, 25 per cent $16. Previously there 
were 4 classes of employees 25 per cent in 
each, from A to D, with rates ranging from 
$8 to $15 per week. Minimum wage rates 
for apprentices (first 6 months) $14 per 
week; for delivery employees (without 
bicycle) $8.50 (with bicycle) $11 per week 
(increases of from $3.50 to $6 per week); 
extra delivery employees (without bicycle) 
15 cents per hour; (with bicycle) 20 cents 
(increases of 5 and 10 cents per hour). 


Industrial Standards Acts, Ete 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, ete.* include, in addition 
to those summarized below: the amendment 
of the schedule for carpenters in the Fort 
Frances zone, published in The Ontario 
Gazette, issue of October 22 and a new 
schedule for the barbering industry in the 
Blyth, Brussels, Lucknow, Teeswater and 
Wingham zones in the issue of November 26. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Construction 


CARPENTERS, SAINT JOHN. 


An Order in Council, gazetted October 19, 
makes binding the terms of a new schedule 
for carpenters at Saint John and within a 
radius of 15 miles excepting that part of the 
area lying north of the Kennebecasis River. 
Schedule to be in effect until April 1, 1950. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. 


Overtime rate is payable at $1.65 per hour 
for the first 4 hours, $2.20 thereafter and 


for work on Sundays and 8 specified 
holidays. 
Minimum wage rate: $1.10 per hour. 


Work which cannot be performed during 
the regular working period may be carried 
out at other periods of the day for which 
a pee rate of $1.26 per hour shall be 
paid. 


ONTARIO 
Construction 


PAINTERS AND DECORATORS, TORONTO. 


An Order in Council, dated November Ly, 
and published in The Ontario Gazette, 
December 3, makes binding the terms of a 
new schedule for painters and decorators in 
the Toronto zone, to be in effect from 
December 13, 1949, during pleasure. 
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Extra or supernumerary employees shall not 
receive less than 35 cents per hour. 


Vacation: employees with less than one 
year’s continuous service are entitled to 
vacation with pay of one half-day per month 
of service equivalent to 2 per cent of wages 
earned during service period. 


The employer shall pay for the rental and 
cleaning of clerks’ uniforms. 


A charge for board and room not exceed- 
ing $4 per week or $1.25 per week for room 
only, may be made if the employer lodges 
or boards employees. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Work performed at night 
which because of its nature cannot be done 
during the regular working period is 
restricted to 7 hours on any night shift, and 
such work will be known as night work. 


Overtime is payable at the rate of time 
and one-half for all work between 5 p.m. 
and 8 p.m. on regular working days and 
between 8 am. and 5 p.m. on Saturdays; 
double time for all other work and on 
Sundays and 7 specified holidays. No over- 
time work to be done on Saturdays, Sundays, 
or 7 specified holidays without the permis- 
sion of the advisory committee. 


Minimum hourly wage for work performed 
during regular working periods and for 
night work, $1.35 per hour. Employees on 
night work shall receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 
hours work. The advisory committee may 
fix a lower minimum rate for an employee 
who is handicapped. 


PLUMBERS, WINDSOR. 


An Order in Council, dated October 13, 
and gazetted October 22, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for plumbers in 
the Windsor zone, to be in effect from 
November 1, 1949, during pleasure. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
the terms of the one previously in effect 
and summarized in the LAsBourR GAZETTE, 
issue of October, 1947, p. 1476, and October, 
1948, p. 1130, with the following exception:— 


Minimum hourly wage rates are further 
increased, by 10 cents to $1.75 per hour. 





*In six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and Manitoba— 
legislation provides that, following a petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official delegated 
by him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is for the 
purpose of investigating and considering the con- 
ditions of labour in the industry and of negotiating 
minimum rates of wages and maximum hours of 
work. A schedule of wages and hours of labour 
drawn up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 
siders that it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and employees 
may on his recommendation be made binding by 
Order in Council in all zones designated by the 
Minister. The Minister may also establish an 
advisory committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out. the pro- 
visions of the Act and the regulations. Reference to 
the summaries of _these Acts and to amendments to 
them are given in the Lasour Gazetre, December 
1948, page 1422. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


‘Manufacturing 


Vegetable Products 
BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN, REGINA. 


An Order in Council, dated October 11, 
and gazetted October 22, amends _ the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Oct., 1948, p. 1130; April, 1949, p. 
451). This order shall be in force from 
June 6, 1949. 


Hours: the number of hours per week for 
all inside employees is reduced from 44 to 
42. Overtime is payable for all hours worked 
in excess of 42 hours in any one week. 


Minimum wage rates: the words “regular 
salesmen, $21 basic pay, plus 5 per cent on 
wholesale and 10 per cent retail on cakes 
and pastry, and 4 cent wholesale and 1 cent 
retail on bread; guaranteed weekly wage, 
$35 per week” are substituted for “$20 
guaranteed wage per week plus 5 per cent 
wholesale and 10 per cent retail on all sales 
of cakes and pastry and 4 cent wholesale 
and 1 cent retail per loaf on all bread 
sales.’ Rates for female employees, per- 
forming duties of a male, with assistance, 
are increased by 10 per cent, from 80 per 
cent to 90 per cent of the classification of 
such work. 


ALBERTA 


Manufacturing 


Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS, LETHBRIDGE. 


An Order in Council, dated September 26, 
and gazetted October 15, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for bakers in Leth- 
bridge to be in effect from October 25, 1949, 
during pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day, a maximum of 46 in 
a week for all employees (male and female). 


Overtime rates for male and female 
employees for all time worked in excess ot 
maximum weekly hours and for all work 
periormed on 8 statutory holidays, when one 
day in lieu thereof is not allowed within 7 
days, is payable at the rate of time and 
one-half. This rate also applies to time 
worked during a rest period of not less than 
24 hours in every consecutive 7 days, with 
not less than 12 consecutive hours between 
shifts. No overtime to be worked without 
permission of the advisory committee. 


Minimum weekly wage rates: ovenmen, 
doughmen, cake baker $43.50 per week; 
dividerman, moulderman and bench hands 
$42; bakers’ helper (male) bread or cake 
shop $31 per week during first 3 months to 
a maximum of $37 after sixth 3 months 
period; helpers (female) in bread _ shop, 
rackers and hand wrappers $26 during first 
3 months to $28 per week after second 3 
months; helpers (female) in cake shop or 
shipping room $24.50 during first 6 months 
to $31.50 per week after seventh 6 months 
period; shipper $37.50 per week, assistant 
$32.50; bread wrapper $35.50 per week, 
assistant $29.50 during first 6 months to 
$33.50 after fourth 6 months; janitors (male) 
$31.50 per week during first 6 months to 
$33.50 after second 6 months; maintenance 


man $34.50 during first 6 months to $37.50 
after third 6 months period. Three new 
classifications are added: night doughman 
$46 per week; receiver $34.50 during first 
6 months to $37.50 after third 6 months 
and janitors (female) $29.50 during first 6 
months to $31.50 per week after second 6 
months; apprentices (16-21 years of age) 
$25.50 during first 6 months to $39.50 per 
week during eighth 6 months. thereafter $42 
per week as baker. A graduated scale of 
increases by $1 per week to the maximum 
rate is in effect where minimum and 
maximum rates are shown and is based on 
completed 3 or 6 months*periods of service 
from original date of employment. Average 
weekly increases over the 1947 schedule 
(Lapour GAZETTE, of June, 1947, p. 827), 
range from $3.50 to $7.50 per week in most 
cases. Minimum rate for jobbers, temporary 
or part-time employees (male or female) 
employed on an hourly or daily basis shall 
be 10 cents per hour over the single hourly 
rate of weekly employees. These employees 
shall be given 4 hours’ pay for any consecu- 
tive hours worked less than 4. An employee 
required to do the work of a classification 
entitled to a higher rate of pay than he is 
receiving, after one day’s work in such 
classification at his regular rate, shall be 
paid the rate applicable to the classification 
in which he is actually employed. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year’s continuous service, 2 weeks with pay 
after 2 years’ service. 

Apprenticeship regulations are also .1n- 
cluded in the schedule. 


BAKERY SALESMEN, LETHBRIDGE. 


An Order in Council, dated September 26, 
and gazetted October 15, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for bakery salesmen 
in Lethbridge to be in effect from October 25, 
1949, for 12 months and thereafter during 
pleasure. 

Hours: 9 per day, 48 in a week, distributed 
daily till 6 p.m., except on Wednesdays when 
work shall not extend beyond 2 p.m. unless 
Saturday is given in lieu thereof. 


Overtime: for all time worked in excess 
of 9 per day or 48 in a week (when a 
statutory holiday occurs in a calendar week 
such week shall be considered a 40-hour 
week) is payable at the rate of $1.17 per 
hour; work on any of 8 paid statutory holi- 
days (where one day in lieu thereof is not 
allowed within 7 days) double time or $1.56 
per hour will be paid. No overtime to be 
worked without the permission of the 
advisory committee. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: salesmen 
(experienced) $37.50 per week basic wage 
plus 14 per cent on bread and hard rolls, 
5 per cent on total sales of sweet dough and 
wholesale cakes and 10 per cent on retail 
cakes; (inexperienced), first 3 months $33; 
stableman $29.50 during first 3 months, 
thereafter, $32.50 per week. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year’s continuous service, 2 weeks with pay 
after 2 years’ service. 

Tf uniforms are worn by the employees 
they are to be supplied on a 50 per cent 
basis. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions apph- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain from 
the Department of Labour schedules setting 
forth the current wage rates for the different 
classifications of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are there- 
upon included by the department concerned 
in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current in 
the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lanour Gazerre for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During November 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


During the month of November the 
Department of Labour prepared 157 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada in different parts of the 
Dominion. 
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During the same period a total of 103 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work 
except in cases of emergency as may be 
approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
and subcontractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where, during 
the continuance of the work such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation, 
by agreements between employers and 
employees in the district or by changes in 
prevailing rates.” 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must. equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. 6,956 $7 085,330.68 
Postm@ihicesma ce oe 14 90,116.81 
PublicWiorks ase 1 20,662.00 
ReGaMaPry. Sakis 2 76,541.40 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Privy Council has ruled that the regulation of hours of work 
of employees of the Empress Hotel (owned by the C.P.R.) is 
within provincial jurisdictions [A union member who clarmed 
wrongful expulsion has been awarded $5,000 damages and 
reinstatement in the union. JPicketing of ss. Seaboard Star by 


CSU members was held illegal. 


in a case of split in a certified 


union, the minority group remaining in the union was held 
entitled to union dues collected under the check-off. 


Privy Council holds regulation of hours 
of Empress hotel employees is within 
exclusive jurisdiction of B.C. Legislature 
—C.P.R. appeal dismissed. 


On November 21, 1949, the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council dismissed 
the appeal of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and upheld the judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Canada that the British 
Columbia Hours of Work Act is applicable 
to employees of the Empress Hotel owned 
and operated in Victoria by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. 

In 1946, the legislature of British 
Columbia amended the Hours of Work Act 
to provide that the working hours of an 
employee in any industrial undertaking 
shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 
in the week, and the definition of indus- 
trial undertaking in the Act is such as to 
include a large number of the Company’s 
employees who work in the Empress Hotel. 
The Company contended that it is not 
within the power of the Provincial legis- 
lature to regulate the hours of work of 
these employees and that the hours of such 
workers must be determined by a collective 
agreement between the Company and 
the authorized bargaining agent of the 
employees which provided for a 48-hour 
week. The Lieutenant-Governor of British 
Columbia on September 21, 1946, referred 
to the Court of Appeal for British Columbia 
the question whether the British Columbia 
Hours of Work Act was applicable to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in respect of its 
employees employed at the Empress Hotel. 
On March 27, 1947, the Court of Appeal 
answered the question affirmatively with 
one judge dissenting (L.G., 1947, p. 700). 
On. appeal, the Supreme Court of Canada 
unanimously decided on April 27, 1948, that 
the judgment of the British Columbia 
Court should be affirmed and the appeal 


dismissed (L.G., 1948, p. 648). From that 
judgment an appeal was taken to the Privy 
Council. 

Lord Reid who gave the Privy Council 
judgment said that the determination of the 
appeal depended on the application to the 
facts of the case of the provisions of sec- 
tions 91 and 92 of the British North America 
Act, 1867. He quoted the relevant sections 
which may be summarized briefly, as 
follows :— 

Section 91 gives general authority to the 
Parliament of Canada to make laws for the 
peace, order and good government of 
Canada in relation to all matters not 
exclusively assigned to the Provinces, and 
enumerates classes of subjects that are 
within the exclusive legislative authority of 
the Parliament of Canada. Besides these 
specifically enumerated subjects it is pro- 
vided that the Parliament of Canada shall 
also have authority in classes of subjects 
expressly excepted in section 92 from exclu- 
sive provincial authority. The final sentence 
is: “And any matter coming within any of 
the classes of subjects enumerated in this 
section shall not be deemed to come within 
the class of matters of a local or private 
nature comprised in the enumeration of the 
classes of subjects by this Act assigned 
exclusively to the legislatures of the 
provinces”. 

Section 92 lists subjects of exclusive 
provincial jurisdiction. These include “prop- 
erty and civil rights in the province’; 
“oenerally all matters of a merely local or 
private nature in the province”; and “local 
works and undertakings’”—other than ships, 
railways, canals, telegraphs and other under- 
takings extending beyond the bounds of 
any province and works within the Province 
which have been declared by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or of two or more 
Provinces. 
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Lord Reid then pointed out that certain 
principles concerning the inter-relation of 
sections 91 and 92 have emerged from 


previous cases. He _ stated these as 


follows :— 


(1) The legislation of the Parliament of 
the Dominion, so long as it strictly 
relates to subjects of legislation 
expressly enumerated in s. 91, is of 
paramount authority, even though it 
trenches upon matters assigned to the 
provincial legislatures by s. 92: see 
Tenant v. Union Bank of Canada 
((1894) A.C. 31). 

(2) The general power of legislation con- 
ferred upon the Parliament of the 
Dominion by s. 91 of the Act in 
supplement of the power to legislate 
upon the subjects expressly enumer- 
ated must be strictly confined to such 
matters as are unquestionably of 
national interest and importance, and 
must not trench on any of the subjects 
enumerated in s. 92 as within the scope 
of provincial legislation, unless these 
matters have attained such dimensions 
as to affect the body politic of the 
Dominion: see Attorney-General for 
Ontario v. Attorney-General for the 
Dominion ( (1896) A.C. 348). 

(3) It is within the competence of the 
Dominion Parliament to provide for 
matters which, though otherwise with- 
in the legislative competence of the 
provincial legislature, are necessarily 
incidental to effective legislation by 
the Parliament of the Dominion upon 
a subject of legislation expressly 
enumerated in s. 91: see Attorney- 
General of Ontario v. Attorney- 
General for the Dominion ((1894) 
A.C. 189); and Attorney-General for 
Ontario v. Attorney-General for the 
Dominion ((1896) A.C. 348). 


(4) There can be a domain in which 
provincial and Dominion legislation 
may overlap, in which case neither 
legislation will be ultra vires if the 
field is clear, but if the field is not 
clear and the two legislations meet the 
Dominion legislation must prevail: 
see Grand Trunk Ry. of .Canada v. 
Attorney-General of Canada ((1907) 
A.C. 65). 


The first claim on behalf of the Com- 
pany was that its transportation system is 
one integrated system including ocean 
services, passenger and freight trains, inland 
and coastal steamship services; airplane and 
telegraph services; stations; a chain of 
transcontinental hotels, freight sheds, 
wharfs, warehouses, grain elevators and 
other activities, and that this unified system 
is a national undertaking which cannot 
reasonably be viewed as a conglomeration 
of local works and undertakings. Accord- 
ingly, the Company claimed that its under- 
takings do not come within the class of 
matters of a local or private nature com- 
prised in the enumeration of the classes of 
subjects assigned by s. 92 exclusively to the 
legislatures of the provinces. Therefore, it 
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was contended, the whole Canadian Pacific 
Railway system, including its hotels, is 
within the legislative authority of the 
Parhament of Canada under its power to 
make laws in relation to all matters not 
coming within the classes of subjects 
assigned exclusively to the legislatures of 
the provinces. 

In discussing this claim, their Lordships 
stated :— 


The basis of this argument must be that 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s 
activities have become such an extensive 
and important element in the national 
economy of Canada that the Canadian 
Parliament is now entitled under the 
general powers conferred by the first part 
of s. 91 to regulate all the affairs of that 
Company, even where this involves legis- 
lating in relation to matters exclusively 
reserved to the Provincial Legislatures by 
s. 92. 


Their Lordships did not consider this 
argument valid, pointing out that there ° 
were many companies besides the appellant 
whose businesses extended over most of the 
provinces and that it was not and could not 
be suggested that the Parliament of Canada 
could regulate the hours of work of 
employees of all such companies. Dealing 
with the appellant’s argument that there 
were overriding considerations in its case, 
their Lordships continued :— 


The appellant claims that its under- 
taking is not of a local or private nature. 
Let it be admitted for the purpose of this 
argument that that is so. But in dealing 
with this general question the position of 
the employees affected and of those who use 
the hotel is not irrelevant. From the point 
of view of an employee who resides in 
British Columbia, the regulation of his 
hours of work is as much a matter of civil 
right in the Province whether he is 
employed by the appellant or by some 
other corporation. It is true that many 
matters which from one aspect are local 
and fall within the scope of s. 92 are 
nevertheless withdrawn from the compe- 
tence of the Provincial Legislature, but 
that is by virtue of the terms of the last 
sentence of s. 91. That provision makes 
it clear that a matter which is truly: one 
of civil rights in the Province will be 
withdrawn from the Provincial Legislature 
and come within the competence of the 
Parliament of Canada if it comes within 
or is necessarily incidental to any of the 
subjects enumerated in s. 91 or expressly 
excepted from s. 92. But their Lordships 
can find neither principle nor authority to 
support the competence of the Parliament 
of Canada to legislate on a matter which 
clearly falls within the enumerated heads 
in s. 92 and cannot be brought within any 
of the enumerated heads in s. 91 merely 
because the activities of one of the parties 
concerned in the matter have created a 
unified system which is widespread and 
important in the Dominion. 


The Company’s second argument was 
that the Empress Hotel should properly be 
considered to come within section 92 (10) 
(a): “Lines of steam or other ships, rail- 
ways, canals, telegraphs, and other works 
and undertakings connecting the: Province 
with any other or others of the Provinces, 
or extending beyond the limits of the 
Province.” These classes of subjects are 
excepted from those within the exclusive 
authority of the Provincial legislature. 

The question for decision was, in their 
Lordships’ view, whether the Empress Hotel 
is a part of the Company’s railway works 
and undertakings connecting the Province 
of British Columbia with other Provinces 
or is a separate undertaking. They pointed 
out that a company may be authorized to 
carry on and may in fact carry on more 
than one undertaking. Because a company 
is a railway company it does not follow 
that all its works must be railway works 
or that all its activities must relate to its 
railway undertaking. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway Act 1902, authorizes the Company 
to build and operate hotels, to engage in 
mining and other activities, to construct and 
operate electric generating stations and to 
exercise the powers of an irrigation com- 
pany. The section dealing with hotels 
reads :— 

The company may for the purposes of 
its railway and steamships and in con- 
nection with its business ... acquire . 
for hotels and restaurants such buildings 
as it deems advisable and at such points 
or places along any of its lines of railway 

.. and may carry on business in connec- 


tion therewith for the comfort and con- 
venience of the travelling public... 


Their Lordships did not read the. authority 
to carry on business “for the comfort and 
convenience of the travelling public” as 
requiring the Company to cater exclu- 
sively or specially for those who are 
travelling on its system. The Company 
is free to enter into competition with other 
hotel keepers for general hotel business, and 
in fact does so. It may be that a hotel 
conducted solely or even principally for the 
benefit of travellers on a particular railway 
system would be a part of the. railway 
undertaking, just as provision of meals and 
rest for travellers in trains or at stations 
is, but there is little to distinguish the 
Empress Hotel from an independently- 
owned hotel in a similar position. The fact 
that the hotel is of service to the railway 
undertaking is not enough to make it a 
part of the undertaking. Their Lordships 
also held that a chain of hotels by itself 
is not an undertaking connecting one proy- 
ince with another. 

The Company’s third argument was that 
the Empress Hotel comes under the section 
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92 (10) (c) which excepts from provincial 
authority “such works as, although wholly 
situate within the Province, are before or 
after their execution declared by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or for the advantage 
of two or more of the Provinces.” 


If this argument were to succeed, their 
Lordships stated that it would be necessary 
to find that the hotel or something which 
includes the hotel had been declared by the 
Parliament of Canada to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or for the advantage 
of two or more of its provinces. There is 
no declaration by the Parliament of Canada 
which specifically mentions this hotel or 
the Company’s hotels generally, but the 
Company contended that the declaration 
contained in section 6 (c) of the Railway 
Act, 1927, which declares “every railway or 
portion thereof” to be a work for the 
general advantage of Canada, is wide 
enough to cover the Company’s hotels 
including the Empress Hotel. The Railway 
Act defines “railway” as 

any railway which the company has 
authority to construct or operate, and 
includes all branches, extensions, sidings, 
stations, depots, wharves, rolling stock, 
equipment, stores, property real or per- 
sonal and works connected therewith, and 
also any railway bridge, tunnel or other 
structure which the company is authorized 
to construct; and, except where the context 
is inapplicable, includes street railway and 
tramway. 


In their Lordships’ judgment this cannot 
include the hotel. The fact that it was 
thought necessary to specify such things as 
sidings, stations, railway bridges and tunnels 
as being included in the definition of 
“railway” indicates that the word “railway” 
by itself cannot have been intended to have 
a very wide signification, and there is noth- 
ing to indicate that “railway” was intended 
to include anything which is not a part of 
or used in connection with the operation of 
a railway system. “Property real or per- 
sonal and works connected therewith” refers 
back to the preceding words and, therefore, 
property which is not connected with the 
railway system is not included. Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company v. The Attorney- 
General of British Columbia. The Attorney- 
General of Canada and others intervening. 
P.C. Appeal No. 13 of 1949. 


B.C. Supreme Court Awards Damages 
for Wrongful Expulsion 
from Union. 


For the second time Myron Kuzych, a 
member. of Local No. 1 of the Boiler- 
makers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of 
Canada, has been awarded damages in the 
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British Columbia Supreme Court for 
wrongful expulsion from the union (L.G., 
1946, p. 102). During the trial of the 
first action, the union executive admitted 
that the expulsion procedure had been 
faulty and reinstated Kuzych in the union. 
However, on March 19, 1945, he was again 
expelled. ‘The main cause of disagreement 
between Kuzych and the union has been 
the closed shop agreement under which the 
union operates. 


On September 22, 1949, Mr. Justice 
Whittaker held that Kuzych had been 
unlawfully expelled from the union and 
granted an injunction restraining the 
defendants from carrying out the resolu- 
tion which purported to expel him. In 
delivering the judgment, the Judge affirmed 
that the Court had jurisdiction to interfere at 
the instance of a union member to prevent 
his wrongful expulsion from the union on 
the basis of the right of property vested 
in him as a member of the union. 

The plaintiff was and claimed still to be, 
a member of the defendant union. Certain 
charges were preferred against him on or 
about February 1, 1945, and the press and 
investigating committee of the union pur- 
ported to investigate these charges. As a 
result of an unfavourable report from the 
committee, the union, by resolution passed 
at a meeting held on March 19, 1945, 
purported to expel the plaintiff. He con- 
tended that he was wrongly expelled and 
claimed reinstatement and damages. 

Mr. Justice Whittaker’s decision reversed 
the previous judgment given in the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia on January 20, 
1947, by Mr. Justice MacFarlane (L.G., 
1947, p. 554) who dismissed the action with 
costs. The case was appealed by the 
plaintiff. On June 3, 1948, the Court of 
Appeal ordered a new trial because the 
defendants had amended their statement of 
defence to contend that their union was an 
illegal association having objects in restraint 
of trade and that therefore the contract of 
membership could not be enforced. The 
defendants alleged that the plaintiff had no 
cause of action and the Court no jurisdic- 
tion to grant the relief claimed. 

In dealing first with the question of 
illegality, Mr. Justice Whittaker held that 
the defence of illegality had not been suffi- 
ciently established. Where illegality is 
pleaded, facts must be stated to show what 
the illegality is. The union constitution 
and by-laws were put in evidence but the 
plaintiff had had no intimation of the 
particular provisions in the objects and 
by-laws which were relied on by the 
defendants in support of their contention. 
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The plaintiff was entitled to know the 
specific rules relied on in order that he 
might bring evidence to show that these 
objects or by-laws were not oppressive or 
unreasonable. Neither the plaintiff nor the 
defendants gave evidence on the illegality 
defence. The Judge quoted Osborne ov. 
Amalgamated Soc. of Ry. Servants (1911): 
“Tilegality cannot be presumed or inferred.” 

The defendant’s counsel later cited two 
provisions in the constitution and by-laws 
of the union which he contended were 
unreasonably in restraint of trade: those 
providing for closed shop agreements and 
disciplinary action on members who report 
for work during a strike or lockout. How- 
ever, in the Court’s view, the plaintiff should 
have been warned that the defendants 
intended to rely on these objects of the 
union, so that he might have been able 
to produce evidence to controvert them. 
Mr. Justice Whittaker continued :— 

Even if I am wrong in so holding and 
it can be said that the defence of illegality 
is properly in issue, I am unable, unas- 
sisted by evidence other than the rules 
themselves, to hold that the two provi- 
sions in the objects and rules above 


referred to, are contrary to public policy 
as being unreasonably restrictive of trade. 


Entering into a closed shop agreement 
is declared not to be an offence under the 
British Columbia Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act and there is a similar 
provision in P.C. 1003 which was the 
legislation in force when the cause of the 
action arose. No evidence was given as 
to whether a closed shop agreement was 
beneficial or otherwise to employees as a 
whole, or to society in general. In respect 
of the other rule which the defendants 
contended was in restraint of trade, namely, 
the disciplinary actions against members 
who report for work during a strike or 
lockout, Mr. Justice Whittaker cited as 
precedent the judgment of Duff, J. in Chase 
v. Starr (1924) that he could not hold such 
a rule to be oppressive or unreasonable. 


Mr. Justice Whittaker continued :— 


Even if it could be held that some of 
the rules are in restraint of trade, I do 
not think that would be a bar to this 
action. All the objects of the defendant 
union cannot be considered unlawful. The 
plaintiff is not seeking to enforce those 
rules which the defendants claim offend 
against public policy, nor was the plaintiff 
expelled because of a breach of such rules. 


His Lordship then dealt with the ques- 
tion of whether the Court had jurisdiction 
to interfere at the instance of a member 
of a society to prevent his being wrongly 


expelled. He quoted the statement given 
by Jessel, M.R. in 1880 in Rigby v. 
Connol:— 

I have no doubt whatever that the 
foundation of the jurisdiction is the right 
of property vested in the member of the 
society, and of which he is unjustly 
deprived by such unlawful expulsion. 


The Court pointed out that the by-laws 
of the union vested its members with 
certain rights of property, namely: sick and 
death benefits, the right to vote, the right 
to all the advantages of membership, and 
in particular, because of the closed shop 
agreement, a preferred position in the 
matter of employment. The judgment con- 
cluded that these rights of property vested 
in the plaintiff were sufficient to give the 
Court jurisdiction to entertain the action. 


The plaintiff had amended his statement 
of claim during the trial to contend that 
the committee which tried him was not 
constituted in accordance with the by-laws. 
If this contention were correct, the plaintiff 
was improperly expelled. 

In dealing with this point, the Court 
reviewed the relevant articles of the union 
constitution and found that the trial 
committee was improperly constituted, 
because its members had been wrongly 
nominated for election and because its 
secretary was not chosen in accordance with 
the by-laws. Mr. Justice Whittaker quoted: 
“A power of expulsion must be exercised 
in strict conformity with the rules by 
which it is given.” Murphy v. Synnott 
(1925); Rogers v. Council of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of B.C. (1942). 
The Judge ruled that since the plaintiff was 
not expelled in conformity with the by-laws 
of the union, the defendant’s contention 
that the plaintiff was obliged to exercise his 
right of appeal within the union before 
taking civil action was not valid. There- 
fore, the plaintiff was entitled to succeed in 
the action. : 

Also, His Lordship considered that the 
plaintiff should succeed on the merits as 
well since “it cannot, by any stretch of 
the imagination, be said that the trial 
within the union was one that was free 
from prejudice and bias”. Evidence was 
given which showed that a determined 
effort had been made to influence members 
against the plaintiff before his trial and a 
biased article about the plaintiff had been 
printed in the union paper. In the light 
of these facts the Judge was of the opinion 
that “the purported expulsion of the plain- 
tiff was contrary to natural justice”. 

Mr. Justice Whittaker then raised the 
question :— 

Ought a trade union which has a closed 
shop agreement with an employer under 
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any circumstances (other than for non- 
paymentwof dues) have the right to expel 
a member? 


His Lordship, in answer to this question, 
stated :— 

Even where there is no closed shop 
agreement, expulsion in the words of 
Younger, L.J. in the Braithwaite case . 
means “little less than a_ sentence of 
industrial death”. These words have added 
force where the workman is in danger not 
only of being ostracized by his fellow work- 
men but of necessity by the employer as 
well. 


The Judge referred to the closed shop as 
a powerful weapon which confers duties as 
well as privileges; eg. the duty not to 
revoke membership which may have been 
acquired solely because employment could 
not otherwise have been obtained. Unions 
have other less drastic methods of’ dis- 
ciplining their members. 

In awarding damages and reinstatement, 
the Court stated that the plaintiff was 
entitled to a declaration that the resolution 
purporting to expel him was illegal and 
void and that he is a member in good 
standing of the union. In respect to 
damages, the judgment followed the ruling 
given in 1944 in the case of Kuzych v. 
Stewart to the effect that a union member 
illegally expelled is not bound, in order to 
mitigate damages, to seek employment 
other than as a union man during the 
intervening period. Allowing for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits and possible 
loss of wages through illness, damages were 
set at $5,000 and the plaintiff was granted 


costs in this and the preceding trial. 
Kuzyel ~v.. W hite .et-als ..CNioa).3)s- 1949 
2 W.W.R.—558. 


For refusing to comply with the Court 
order to reinstate Kuzych, two officers of 
the union were jailed recently for contempt 
of court. They were released pending an 
appeal which will be heard shortly by the 
B.C. Court of Appeals. Further details will 
appear in a forthcoming issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 


Picketing of ss. Seaboard Star by CSU 
members held illegal—application to 
dissolve injunction dismissed. 


On June 8, 1949, Mr. Justice Manson 
in the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
dismissed a motion to dissolve or vary an 
interim injunction restraining members of 
the crew of the ss. Seaboard Star and 
officers and members of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union from picketing the ship 
in Vancouver. The injunction which was 
granted on May 10, 1949, restrained the 
defendants from trespassing or continuing 
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to trespass on board or in or about the 
Seaboard Star, from watching or besetting 
or causing to be watched or beset the ship, 
wharves and approaches thereto, and from 
preventing access to and from the ship, 
and directed them to vacate the portions 
of the ship occupied by them. 

In rejecting the motion to dissolve the 
injunction, Mr. Justice Manson stated that 
the picketing carried on was unlawful in 
that its purpose was not to obtain or 
communicate information but “to intimi- 
date the officers and crew of the ship and 
others who had lawful business with the 
ship”. 

The plaintiff company had an agreement 
with the Canadian Seamen’s Union which 
went into effect on October 15, 1947, and 
was to remain in force for one year. The 
defendant union served notice on August 2, 
1948 of the termination of the agreement 
and shortly afterwards the company also 
served notice of the agreement’s termination 
on its expiry date. Steps were taken under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act to negotiate a_settle- 
ment. The Conciliation Board appointed 
under the Act failed to obtain a settlement 
but made a recommendation for  settle- 
ment which was submitted to both parties 
on February 19, 1949 (L.G., 1949, pp. 432- 
442). The Company accepted the recom- 
mendation; the union rejected it. -The 
prohibition in the Act against strikes and 
lockouts became ineffective seven days 
after the receipt of the Conciliation Board 
report. Further efforts of the Department 
of Labour to bring about a settlement 
failed and were discontinued about the end 
of March. At this time the plaintiff 
company entered into a new agreement, 
effective from March 28, 1949, with the 
Seafarers’ International Union. No applica- 
tion was made, in respect of this agree- 
ment, to the Canada Labour Relations 
Board under section 61 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 
The judgment stated that this is a sub- 
sisting agreement which binds the plaintiff 
company. It was pointed out that all 
contractual relations between the Company 
and the CSU were at an end prior to the 
incidents which gave rise to the case. 

On the arrival of the ship in Vancouver 
on May 2, 1949, the defendant crew mem- 
bers went on strike. Sailing articles 
between the Company and crew members 
were legally terminated as of midnight of 
the same day, but crew members failed to 
attend at the office of the shipping master 
to collect their wages and refused to vacate 
the ship. On May 4, officers and members 
of the defendant union established a picket 
line on the approaches of the Seaboard Star. 
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Placards were exhibited at the approach tu 
the ship upon which appeared the words, 
“200 seamen jailed without trial by jury”; 
and “Seaboard Star on strike”. The plain- 
tiffs claimed that the ship was _ being 
effectively prevented from delivering her 
cargo or from fulfilling contracts of affreight- 
ment and asked for an injunction, stating 
that there was no real grievance as between 
the crew members and the Company or 
the master of the ship upon the ship’s 
arrival in Vancouver. 

In giving his decision, Mr. Justice 
Manson stated that the true purpose of the 
strike was to compel the abandonment of 
the contract between the Company and the 
Seafarers’ International Union and _ to 
compel the entering into of a contract 
between the Company and the CSU. In 
addition, the defendants were seeking to 
further the strike by misleading and 
untruthful publicity as some of the circulars 
distributed by them were in contempt of 
court, inflammatory in character and calcu- 
lated to bring about breaches of the peace. 

The Judge ruled that:— 

The conduct of the defendants has 
amounted to a conspiracy to immobilize the 
ss. Seaboard Star and other ships, by 
divers methods, and to compel a _ breach 
of a legal contract. Misleading or untruth- 
ful publicity is not permissible to further 
a strike nor yet publicity which is in 
_contempt of the Courts. 


In declaring the picketing illegal, Mr. 
Justice Manson stated :— 

The picketing here, I am satisfied, was 
calculated to intimidate the officers and 
erew of the ship and others who had 
lawful business with the ship and was so 
intended. The conduct of the defendants 
in the circumstances and more particu- 
larly in light of the fact that contractual 
relations between the parties had ended, 
constituted a common law nuisance. 


The Judge did not see that the purpose 
of the defendants’ conduct fell within the 
exceptions to section 501 of the Criminal 
Code. Subsection (g) of section 501 of the 
Code exempts “attending at or near or 
approaching to such house or other place 
as aforesaid, in order merely to obtain or 
communicate information” from the prohi- 
bition against watching and _ besetting. 
Thus, the Judge continued :— 

The conduct of the defendants was not 
in its real purpose to obtain or com- 
municate information. ... It was calcu- 
lated and intended to compel another 


person to do that which he had a right to 
abstain from doing... . 


As regards the status of the strike, Mr. 
Justice Manson held:— 
Conduct cannot amount to a strike by 


the mere assertion that a strike prevails. 
Those who would strike must have a status 


upon which to found a strike. In my view 
no such status existed here on May 2 for 
the reasons stated. It is inconceivable that 
a strike, so called, should be permitted to 
tie up a substantial portion of the shipping 
of a country despite the termination of 
the relationship of the shipping company 
and its employees. 


The judgment concluded that the plain- 
tiff company had suffered serious damage 
which might be irreparable. The motion 
to dissolve the injunction was dismissed. 
Seaboard Owners Limited and Thomas 
Quinn v. Cross et al—members of the crew 
of the ss. Seaboard Star, and Davis et al. 
—on behalf of themselves, members of the 
Canadian Seamen's Union and as officers 
and trustees of the said Canadian Seamen’s 
Union and the said Union, and others 
unknown to the plaintiffs—pickets at or near 
the berth of the ss. Seaboard Star. (1949) 
2 W.W.R.—3205. 


In case of a split in a certified union, 
the group remaining in the_ original 
union, even if a minority, held to be 
entitled to union dues. 


On September 15, 1949, Mr. Justice Gale 
of the Ontario High Court of Justice held 
that the local union and not its constituent 
members is the party certified as the 
collective bargaining agent, and the union, 
not its members, is a party to the collective 
agreement and that it consequently is 
entitled to the property, rights and other 
benefits arising from the agreement. 

The case arose when the International 
Nickel Company applied to the Court for 
advice with respect to the disposition of 
union dues deducted from the employees’ 
wages, in accordance with the Rand formula, 
pursuant to a collective agreement with 
Local 637 of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers of 
America, CIO. 

In October, 1948, a majority of the Local 
including the executive, being dissatisfied 
with policies and conduct of their inter- 
national officers, voted in favour of with- 
drawing from the International and afhli- 
ating directly with the CCL. On Novem- 
ber 5 a letter was written by Shedden, the 
president of the Local, to an officer of the 
International advising him that the Local 
had “withdrawn from its affiliation” with 
the International and enclosing a cheque 
for per capita dues. On January 25 the 
majority group of employees instructed the 
executive to obtain a charter as a local 
of the CCL, which was later granted. 

The minority group, in the meantime, 
expelled the executive and elected a new 
one. This group endeavoured to function 
in all respects as the Local. 


The Company remained neutral through- 
out the wroceedings and continued to 
collect dues until the end of the term of 
the agreement at which time it had nearly 
$16,000 in its possession. When the Com- 
pany applied to the Court regarding dis- 
position of this money, the issue was 
directed to be tried to determine which of 
the groups was a party to the collective 
agreement and who was entitled to the 
money in the Company’s hands. Both 
groups claimed the union dues deducted 
after the split. The non-union employees 
contended that there should be declared a 
resulting trust with respect to the dues 
collected from them and that an order 
should be issued for the return of the money 
to the individuals from whose wages it had 
been deducted. 


His Lordship held that the minority 
group constituted and always had consti- 
tuted Local 637 of the International and 
was the group that was_a party to the 
collective bargaining agreement from and 
after October 22, 1948. He agreed with 
the decision in re Patterson and Nanaimo 
Dry Cleaning and Laundry Workers Union 
Loeat Nov 1 (i947) (nG., 1947. pp: 13837, 
1500; 1948, p. 343), that, by virtue of 
certification as a bargaining agent under the 
appropriate labour relations legislation, a 
local union chartered by an international 
had acquired a statutory identity. Accord- 
ingly, Local 637 as distinct from its members 
was the party to the contract and entitled 
to the property, rights and other benefits 
arising from it. It followed that the local 
union could be identified only by reference 
to the charter issued to it and the rules 
and regulations governing it. Therefore, 
since the Local and not its membership was 
the party certified as the collective bargain- 
ing agency and was the party to the 
collective agreement, it was entitled to con- 
tinue as such while composed of the persons 
empowered to carry out the enterprise 
pursuant to the constitution and rules of 
the International. 


It seemed to His Lordship that the 
minority group had continued the existence 
of Local 637 as a local of the International, 
and had properly installed a new slate of 
officers. Shedden and the majority of the 
members who left the International did so 
as individual members and not as a body 
which could be recognized by the Court. 

While it is true that in conducting the 
affairs of an unincorporated body the will 
of the majority prevails, Mr. Justice Gale 
pointed out that the principle of majority 
rule did not apply where the group or 
association was going outside its powers by 
seeking to bring an end to its existence or 
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to sever the cord through which it derived 
its being where the entire membership must 
be in favour of the move. 

Mr. Justice Gale maintained that there 
could be no declaration of a resulting trust 
for the ndn-union employees because there 
was no evidence of lack of performance 


Recent Regulations Under 


under the bargaining agreement, nor could 
there be any resulting trust on the ground 
that the contract was void because of the 
Company’s uncertainty as to the persons 
with whom it should deal. Re the Inter- 
national Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Shedden v. Kopinak. (1949) OWN 667. 


Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Under the Canada Shipping Act the first pilotage by-laws for 
the Pilotage District of Prince Edward Island were approved. 
Manitoba has revised apprenticeship rules for another trade, 
that of sheet metal workers. {In Saskatchewan, the first requla- 
tions were made under the new Passenger and Freight Elevator 


Act. 


Employees of co-operative purchasing associations and 


wholesale distributors engaged in the distribution of gasoline and 
petroleum products are brought under the Workmen’s C ompensa- 


tion Act. 
DOMINION 
Canada Shipping Act 


The first pilotage by-laws for the Pilotage 
District of Prince Edward Island were 
approved by an Order in Council (P.C. 
5760), on November 10, gazetted December 
14. The district covers the coastline of 
Prince Edward Island and all harbours or 
rivers and their tributaries within the coast- 
line. The by-laws provide for the heensing 
of pilots, set out their duties, and fix 
pilotage dues and movage rates. 

A candidate for a pilot’s licence must be 
a British subject, 21 years of age and over, 
resident in Prince Edward Island, who has 
shown on examination that he has a 
thorough knowledge of local conditions. He 
must have good eyesight and be physically 
and mentally fit. Licences may be renewed 
biennially until the pilot reaches 65 and 
thereafter annually until he is 70 years of 
age. The Pilotage Authority may at any 
time require a pilot to have a physical and 
mental examination, including eyesight and 
hearing tests, at his own expense. 

Every licensed pilot must report in 
writing to the Pilotage Authority when, 
from any physical cause, including defective 
hearing or eyesight, he is unable to perform 
his duties efficiently. 

The pilot’s licence must be carried with 
him at all times when on duty. Every 
pilot must be civil and strictly sober on 
duty and exercise the utmost diligence for 
the safe conduct of the vessel under his 
charge. He must report in writing on or 
before March 31 each year the name, 
nationality, and vegistered tonnage of each 
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ship piloted by him during the fiscal year 
and furnish any other information required 
by the Pilotage Authority. 

In case of any dispute between pilots, or 
between the pilot and the master of the 
vessel with regard to pilotage, or extra 
remuneration in a case of any extra- 
ordinary nature, the matter must be referred 
to the Pilotage Authority whose decision is 
final and binding on all parties. If a pilot 
refuses to appear before the Pilotage 
Authority after 24 hours’ notice that his 
attendance is required, he may be suspended. 


Prevailing Rates Employees 


New general regulations for prevailing 
rates employees made under an Order in 
Council (P.C. 6190) were issued on Decem- 
ber 6, 1949, in substitution for those made 
under P.C. 4840 of September 20, 1949 
(L.G., Dec., 1949, p. 1571). For the most 
part, changes made are of a minor nature. 
The regulations extend coverage to include 
casual employees; add new sections regard- 
ing vacation leave when an employee is 
absent with leave and without pay for more 
than seven days, and where an employee 
terminates his employment before — six 
months’ service; and make provision for 
sick leave for credits accrued before April 1, 
1949. The regulations are effective from 
October 1, 1949, except for the provisions 
dealing with vacations with pay, which are 
retroactive to April 1, 1949. 

The new regulations apply to persons 
employed in the public service of Canada 
whose remuneration is based on rates of pay 
prevailing in the area of their employment 
for the class of work they do or on rates 


prevailing in any area in Canada for 
comparable work. Casual employees, pre- 
viously excluded, are now covered. The 
regulations do not apply to persons in 
receipt of a stated annual salary nor, by 
a new provision, to persons employed part 
time in civil service classifications whose 
rate, although not a stated annual salary, 
is determined by reference to the annual 
salary established for such classifications. 

As before, during the first year the 
worker is entitled to a vacation leave credit 
of one-half day for each month of employ- 
ment; for the second year, three-quarters 
of a day for each month; and for the third 
year and afterwards, to one day for each 
month. A new subsection provides that an 
employee absent with leave and without 
pay for a period longer than seven days 
will not be entitled to a leave credit during 
the month or months in which the whole 
or any part of the period of absence occurs. 
Where a worker’s employment is termin- 
ated before he has completed six months of 
service he will now be given in lieu of 
vacation leave credits a gratuity of two per 
cent of his wages during the period of 
employment plus normal pay for the vaca- 
tion credits accruing to him for work done 
on the specified public holidays on which 
he has been required to work. The new 
regulations also provide a method of deter- 
mining an hourly rate of pay for holidays 
or leave for employees who are paid by the 
day, week or month. This is calculated by 
dividing the daily or weekly rate by the 
normal number of hours worked in the day 
or week, and in the case of a month, by 
44 times the number of hours in the 
standard work-week. 

A new section provides for sick leave for 
credits accrued before April 1, 1949. The 
deputy head may give sick leave up to 30 
days to an employee to whom sick leave 
credits accrued before April 1, 1949, under 
the authority of a previous Order in Council 
- (P.C, 272/1050 of March 22, 1947), depart- 

mental regulations or some other competent 
authority. The Treasury Board may 
authorize the extension of leave beyond 30 
days, but not in excess of the sick leave 
earned. If an employee has been absent 
through illnes for not more than three con- 
secutive days he must sign a declaration of 
imability to work. If his absence is longer 
than three days, he must produce a medical 
certificate. During sick leave, the employee 
must receive wages at his normal rate of 
pay. 

Other provisions regarding public holidays 
granted with pay, special leave, hours of 
work, rates of pay and overtime rates are 
the same as those set forth in the earlier 
regulations. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Public Service 
Vehicles Act 


New general regulations (R5-49) under 
the above Act were made by an Order in 
Council (O.C. 1143-49), on September 26, 
and gazetted on October 15. There has 
been no change in the provisions limiting 
working hours of drivers of public service 
or commercial vehicles, requiring medical 
certificates for drivers of passenger-carrying 
vehicles, and setting fees for chauffeurs’ 
licences. There is, however, no longer any 
provision for issuing temporary chauffeurs’ 
permits to employees of specified employers. 

Hours of drivers of commercial vehicles 
and public service vehicles carrying pas- 
sengers are limited to the maximum hours 
permitted by the Alberta Labour Act— 
eight in a day and 48 in a week—or those 
allowed by regulations made by the Board 
of Industrial Relations under that Act. 
Hours of inter-urban truck drivers must be 
recorded daily in a log-book carried by the 
driver. Owners of passenger-carrying 
vehicles or holders of a liveryman’s certifi- 
cate may be required to file lists of their 
drivers with the Highway Traffic Board and 
to notify the Board of all dismissals and 
the reasons therefor. 

Drivers of school vans must be at least 
18 years old and must hold a chauffeur’s 
certificate and a medical certificate. 

Candidates for a chauffeur’s licence are 
required to furnish medical certificates. A 
fee of $3 a year is required for a chauffeur’s 
licence, but it is reduced to $1 for employees 
of the Alberta government, and drivers of 
school vans are exempt from the fee. 


British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Act 


A new regulation, issued on December 3 
and gazetted on December 22 under the 
Hospital Insurance Act, allows students and 
professional technicians before leaving the 
Province in order to take postgraduate or 
special training to renew their insurance 
premium for the ensuing hospital insurance 
year. They must, however, give a definite 
assurance in writing that they are returning 
to the Province as soon as they have 
finished their training. 


Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 


Revised rules for apprenticeship in the 
sheet metal workers’ trade which were filed 
on December 9 (Reg. 58/49), gazetted and 
effective December 17, include provisions for 
pre-apprenticeship training and the inden- 
turing of apprentices to a local union or 
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employers’ association. Similar provisions 
are already in effect for apprentices in the 
building trades (L.G., 1949, p. 1574). 

On the recommendation of the trade 
advisory committee, applicants for appren- 
ticeship in the trade of sheet metal work 
may enrol in a six to eight months’ pre- 


apprenticeship course at the Manitoba 
Technical Institute. The course must 
terminate in the spring following its 
commencement. 


Where there is not sufficient work in 
an establishment to maintain continuous 
employment and training for apprentices, 
the trade advisory committee may approve 
the indenturing of apprentices to a local 
union, employers’ association or a joint 
committee of such organizations, the 
number of apprentices so indentured to be 
determined by the committee according to 
the number each trade is able to assimilate. 

Apprentices in this trade must now attend 
full-time educational classes, given by a 
technical school approved by the Board, 
for eight weeks during each of the first two 
years and for at least four weeks of each 
subsequent year. If the apprentice has com- 
pleted six months in a pre-apprenticeship 
course, he may be excused from attendance 
during the second and third years of appren- 
ticeship. Under the earlier regulations 
which are now repealed, apprentices were 
required to attend full-time classes of at 
least two months’ duration during each year 
for the first two years of apprenticeship, 
after which attendance at part-time classes 
was compulsory for a period of not less than 
140 hours in any one year. 


The wage rates are now fixed as a per- 
centage of the journeyman’s prevailing rate, 
beginning at 30 per cent for the first six 
months of the five-year apprenticeship 
period, then rising by 5 per cent for the 
next seven half-year periods and thereafter 
by 10 per cent until in the last six months 
of the fifth year the rate is 85 per cent of 
the mechanic’s rate. Formerly, the starting 
rate was 25 cents an hour, increasing each 
six months until the apprentice received 70 
cents an hour during the last six months. 


Every person who has been employed in 
the trade for seven years or more (formerly 
five) before these rules became effective, 
may, on the recommendation of the trade 
advisory committee, be granted a certificate 
of qualification without examination. <A 
new provision entitles persons who have 
been in the trade for five years but less 
than seven to a certificate of qualification 
upon passing such examinations as may be 
determined by the Board on the recom- 
mendation of the trade advisory committee. 
No certificates, however, may be issued 
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without examination after six months 
following the effective date of the new 
regulations. 

The Minister of Labour, in conjunction 
with the Minister of Education, may now 
make any necessary provisions for conduct- 
ing evening classes for this trade in addi- 
tion to, or as a substitute for, full-time 
classes. 

The age requirement is still 16 to 21 with 
certain exceptions for persons over 21. No 
change has been made in the ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen. An employer is 
permitted to employ one apprentice for one 
journeyman and one apprentice for every 
four additional journeymen employed. 


Prince Edward Island 
Electrical Inspection Act 


Amendments to the regulations under this 
Act were approved by Order in Council on 
December 20 and gazetted on December 24. 
The more important changes have to do 
with the licensing of journeymen electricians 
and radio repair operators. 

As before, to qualify for a Journeyman’s 
licence, an applicant must have had four 
years’ experience in electrical work. The 
amendment provides, as an alternative 
requirement, that he must have passed the 
vocational training course in electricity or 
an equivalent course from a_ recognized 
institution and have had, as well, appren- 
ticeship training of a stated duration. For 
a person with Grade A standing, two years’ 
apprenticeship is required; Grade B, two 
years and four months; Grade C, two years 
and eight months; and Grade JD, three 
years’ training as an apprentice. 

A new provision states that in order to 
be eligible for journeyman status, Grade § 
education or its equivalent is required. 

A journeyman’s licence is issued on exam- 
ination set by the Electrical Inspection 
Department. The stipulation is now added , 
that such examination may include a prac- 
tical examination at some place designated 
by the Department. ‘ 

Licences must be renewed annually. If 
a journeyman allows two years to elapse 
without having his licence renewed, he must 
again write an examination. 

An applicant for a contractor’s licence 
must furnish with the inspector a guarantee 
bond of $2,000. Formerly, the amount of 
the bond required was $200. 

All electrical installations are to be in 
accordance with the Canadian Electrical 
Code, and not only with Part I of the Code, 
as previously (L.G., 1940, p. 926; 1945, 
Detlojon)- 


A further new section requires radio repair 
operators to be licensed after they have 
shown on examination that they are 
qualified to work on radios. The annual 
licence fee for a radio repair shop is $38 
and for a radio repair helper, $1. 


Saskatchewan Passenger 
and Freight Elevator Act 


The first regulations under the new Pas- 
senger and Freight Elevator Act were issued 
by an Order in Council (O.C. 2191/49) on 
November 25, and gazetted December 10. 
The new Act, which is effective from 
December 1, 1949, was summarized in the 
Lasour Gazerre for June, 1949, at page 741. 
The regulations, also effective from Decem- 
ber 1, deal with standards for construction, 
installation and repair of elevators; elec- 
trical wiring and inspection; licences and 
licence fees for elevators, contractors and 
elevator operators; and requirements for 
construction, operation and inspection of 
belt manlifts. 

The regulations apply to all elevators 
which are subject to the legislative authority 
of the Province except inclined or vertical 
freight conveyors; mine or skip hoists, 
power shovels or draglines, stage lifts, tier- 
ing or piling machines or similar apparatus ; 
manlifts in grain elevators when operated 
by hand or by gravity; certain hand- 
operated dumbwaiters; elevators or hoists 
used only for handling building material and 
mechanics during construction, unless specifi- 
eally included by the Chief Inspector. 

The Safety Code for Passenger and Freight 
Elevators of the Canadian Standards Asso- 
ciation must, where required by the regu- 
lations, be complied with as if it were 
regulations issued under the Act. The 
design, construction, and installation of 
elevators and their testing previous to oper- 
ation must conform to the requirements of 
this Code. 


No one under 18 years of age may hold 
a licence to operate a passenger elevator. 
The mininfum age for operating a freight 
elevator is 16 years. <A licence for each 
operator must be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Labour by every person, firm or 
corporation having responsibility as owner 
or agent for the operation of a passenger 
elevator. Only the holder of an operator's 
licence may operate a passenger elevator 
unless it is automatically controlled. 

The licence, issued upon the recom- 
mendation of the Chief Inspector, is valid 
for one year, subject to immediate cancel- 
lation if the operator is found to be incom- 
petent or deliberately violates the Act or 
regulations. The operator must at all 
times either carry his licence with him or 
post it in the elevator car. Failure to 
produce the licence on demand of an 
inspector or authorized officer will be taken 
as evidence that the person concerned has 
no licence. 


Saskatchewan Workmen's 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act 


From January 1, 1950, all employees of 
co-operative purchasing associations and 
wholesale distributors who are commission 
men or commission agents engaged in the 
distribution of gasoline, oils, greases and 
other petroleum products are brought 
within the Act by an amendment to the 
General Regulations (L.G., 1948, p. 1419) 
made by an Order in Council, dated 
November 18 and gazetted November 26. 
Previously, such associations and distrib- 
utors could be admitted to Part I of the 
Act (which provides for a collective liability 
system) at the discretion of the Board on 
the application of the employer. 

Executive officers of co-operative pur- 
chasing associations in this group may elect 
for compensation coverage at a salary rate 
not in excess of $3,000 per year nor less 
than $400. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire Under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant had not neglected 
to avail herself of an opportunity of suit- 
able employment within the meaning of 
Section 40 (1) (b) of the Act.—CU-B. 
439 (May 11, 1949). 


Materiau Facts or Case: 


The claimant, married, 34 years of age, 
worked as a silk spotter for a dry cleaning 
firm from June, 1944 until June 12, 1948, 
when she was laid off. Her rate of pay 
was 75 cents per hour. She worked as a 
sales clerk in a temporary position at a 
wage of 55 cents per hour from June 21 
to June 26, 1948. On November 4, 1948, 
she made claim for benefit which was 
allowed. 


On December 3, 1948, she reported that 
she had been employed by another dry 
cleaning firm as a silk spotter from 
November 29, 1948 to December 2, 1948, 
and that her separation was due to shortage 
of work. The employer stated that her 
services were dispensed with for the follow- 
ing reasons: “She could work half-days only 
whereas a full-time spotter is needed. An 
operator for full time (employment) was 
obtained on December 38, 1948.” The Local 
Office reported: “We have no openings nor 
is it customary to have openings for part- 
time in this work.” The Insurance Officer 
disqualified her from the receipt of benefit 
for a period of six weeks because she had 
neglected to avail herself of an opportunity 
of suitable employment (Section 40 (1) (b) 
of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to the Court of 
Referees on the grounds that she had been 
hired on a part-time basis, that she had 
contributed to the fund for four and a half 
years while employed on part-time work 
and that, when she was replaced by a full- 
time operator, it could not be said that she 
neglected to avail herself of an opportunity 
of suitable employment. 

The question of the claimant’s avail- 
ability for work within the meaning of the 
Act, was also referred to the Court of 
Referees for decision. 
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The claimant and two representatives 
from the Local Office gave evidence at the 
hearing. The Court unanimously decided 
that the claimant had not restricted her 
availability to a point where she must be 
considered to be not available for work and 
that therefore she had not neglected to avail 
herself of an opportunity of suitable 
employment. 


The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 


DEcIsIon : 


I am asked to decide whether the 
claimant has neglected to avail herself of 
an opportunity of suitable employment 
within the meaning of Section 40 (1) (b) 
of the Act. 


The answer to that question, as rightly 
pointed out by the Court of Referees, 
depends upon the answer to the question 
of whether the claimant was, at the time 
the employment was offered, available for 
work within the meaning of Section 27 (1) 
(b) of the Act. 


In determining this case, I must first bear 
in mind that the Court of Referees, after 
they had the opportunity of hearing the 
claimant and the Commission’s representa- 
tives, stated in their unanimous decision: 
“There is not the slightest doubt that in 
the ordinary case, such a restriction (avail- 
ability for work from 8 am. to 12 noon 
only) would place the claimant within the 
provisions of the Act and justify a finding 
that she was not available for work. But 
this appears to be an exception to the rule”. 


In a previous decision (CU-B. 430) I 
commented that “availability for work is 
primarily a subjective matter which must 
be considered in the light of a claimant’s 
intention and mental attitude towards 
accepting employment. Viewed objectively, 
it might be determined by a claimant’s 
prospects of employment in relation to a 
certain set of circumstances beyond his 
control or which he has deliberately created”. 

The claimant, a few weeks after she 
registered for work, showed her willingness: 


to accept morning employment in her usual 
occupation, but there is no indication as to 
what was her attitude towards accepting the 
same pattern of work in a line other than 
that of her usual occupation. As to her 
possibilities of obtaining employment in 
relation to her restricted availability, the 
Court felt that sufficient time had not 
elapsed to warrant a finding that she could 
not be “placed” in her usual occupation. 
There is no information on file, however, 
as to whether or not there were “openings” 
for her in part-time employment in other 
occupations. 

Taking into consideration all the circum- 
stances of the case, I find that the unani- 
mous decision of the Court of Referees 
should not be disturbed and that, conse- 
quently, the claimant has not neglected to 
avail herself of an opportunity of suitable 
employment within the meaning of the Act. 

I wish to point out, however, that 
claimants who are unable or unwilling to 
accept full-time employment, should not be 
allowed, after a reasonable period of time, 
to further restrict their field of availability 
by insisting upon taking work in their usual 
occupation only. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Held that the claimant had neglected to 
avail herself of an opportunity of suitable 
employment within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 40 (1) (b) of the Act.—CU-B. 444 
(May 25, 1949). 


MaterIAL Facts oF Case: 


The claimant, single, 23 years of age, was 
employed by the Dominion Government as 
a clerk from February, 1948 until May, 1948 
when, she left voluntarily because she con- 
sidered her monthly wage of $85 was too 
low. From then until November 1, 1948, 
she was continuously unemployed and also 
made two renewal claims for benefit. On 
the latter mentioned date she secured 
temporary employment as a clerk which 
lasted until November 10, 1948. 


On November 12, 1948, the claimant was 
offered temporary box-folding work of five 
weeks’ duration by a large departmental 
store. The salary offered was $21 for a 
40-hour week, the prevailing rate of pay 
in the district for that kind of work varying 
between $20 and $23 a week. The claimant 
refused stating that she “was not looking 
for factory work”. The Local Office com- 
mented that the claimant had originally 
been referred to that departmental store on 
November 12, 1948 for catalogue work; but 
as all vacancies in this type of employment 
had been filled when she presented herself, 
the prospective employer had offered her 
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box-folding work. The Insurance Officer 
disqualified the claimant from the receipt of 
benefit for a period of five weeks, because 
she had neglected to avail herself of the 
opportunity of suitable employment within 
the meaning of Section 40 (1) (b) of the 
Act. 

The claimant appealed to the Court of 
Referees which unanimously reversed the 
Insurance Officer’s decision. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 


DECISION: 


I agree with the Insurance Officer that 
“a short period of temporary or casual 
employment during a long period of unem- 
ployment does not nullify the operation of 
Section 40 (3) of the Act”. Any other 
interpretation placed thereon would create 
discrimination and invite abuses. (Section 
40 (3) reads:— 


“after a lapse of such an interval from 
the date on which an insured person 
becomes unemployed as, in the circum- 
stances of the case, is reasonable, 
employment shall not be deemed to be 
not suitable by reason only that it is 
employment of a kind other than 
employment in the usual occupation of 
the insured person, if it is employment 
at a rate of wages not lower and on 
conditions not less favourable than those 
observed by agreement between employees 
and employers or, failing any such agree- 
ment, than those recognized by good 
employers.”’) 


The claimant, who is registered as a 
switchboard operator and also as an office 
clerk, had been unemployed, save for a 
short period of temporary work, for more 
than five months, when on November 12, 
1948, she was offered temporary work in 
“box folding” at a salary which was not 
only in accordance with the prevailing rate 
of pay in the district for that type of work 
but similar to that which “she had earned 
in any occupation she had followed since 
October 31, 1947”. She refused that offer, 
stating that she was “not looking for factory 
work”. 

Taking all the circumstances into con- 
sideration, I find that the provisions of 
Section 40 (3) must apply in this case and 
that the claimant has neglected to avail 
herself of an opportunity of suitable employ- 
ment within the meaning of the Act. 

The decision of the Court of Referees is 
reversed and the appeal of the Insurance 
Officer is allowed. The claimant is dis- 
qualified from the receipt of benefit for a 
period of five weeks as from the date that 
this decision is communicated to her. 
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Revision of Unemployment Insurance 


Commission Regulations 


Several of the changes made in the Unemployment Insurance 
Regulations recently were made for the purpose of clarity only. 
Others involved matters of procedure. 


The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion Regulations, 1948, as amended, were 
recently revised and consolidated. The new 
Regulations were approved by Order in 
Council P.C. 6126, dated December 13, 1949, 
to have effect from December 28, 1949, 
under the title “The Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission Regulations, 1949.” 
Explanations of the main additions and 
amendments in connection with coverage, 
contributions and benefit are given below. 


Coverage Regulations 


Wage Ceiling.—A clause has been added 
to the method of predetermining earnings 
for exception or insurability by reason of 
the “ceiling” of earnings under the Act. 
This clause provides that where an employed 
person’s rate of remuneration is a fixed 
weekly amount not exceeding $60, his yearly 
remuneration will be deemed not to exceed 
$3,120. This amendment has been made 
under the authority of Section 14 (1) of the 
Act, to remove the possibility of anomalies 
arising between persons who are paid at 
monthly and weekly rates, in view of the 
fact that it can be argued that there are 
slightly more than fifty-two weeks in a 
calendar year. Another amendment. pro- 
vides that if the employed person is not 
satisfied with the predetermination of his 
earnings made by his employer for the 
purpose of the “ceiling”, he may apply to 
the Commission to have such predetermina- 
tion reviewed, but if he does not apply 
within six months the employer’s predeter- 
mination will stand. However, the Com- 
mission may on its own initiative review 
any predetermination that has been wrongly 
made, for example by collusion between the 
employer and employee. 





Insurance Agents.—The exception from 
coverage of life insurance agents solely paid 
on a commission basis has been extended 
to all insurance agents whether life, casualty, 
fire, etc., since it appears that there is no 
valid reason for excepting only certain types 
of insurance agents. The anomalies which 
were found in respect of life insurance 
agents apply equally to other insurance 
agents. 





Canadian Ships Operating Between 
Foreign Ports.—As regards a vessel of 
Canadian registry which regularly operates 
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between ports outside of Canada with a 
crew mainly or wholly domiciled outside of 
Canada, the Regulation now provides that 
employment in such vessel is excepted with- 
out the necessity for the Commission to 
pass a special order. All that is necessary 
is for the Commission to be. satisfied, 
through the report of its officers, as to the 
facts in the case. 


Tradesmen Employed on Farms.—This 
Regulation requires a farmer to insure any 
skilled tradesman whom he employs in his 
regular trade for more than six days in a 
period of thirty consecutive days. Employ- 
ment for a period of six days or less is 
excepted as being casual employment other- 
wise than for the purpose of the employer’s 
trade or business. It might be argued that 
where a farmer employs a tradesman for 
more than six days in a month such employ- 
ment could hardly be described as employ- 
ment in agriculture, but in order to remove 
any possibility of doubt a regulation has 
been made so as to remove such anomalies. 





Tradesmen Employed by Hospitals and 
Charitable Institutions.—Employment by 
hospitals and charitable institutions is 
excepted by paragraph (g) of Part II of the 
First Schedule to the Act. When such 
institutions engage a contractor to make 
renovations or repairs, the contractor is 
required to insure his emplovees, but if the 
institution itself employed tradesmen for 
such work it did not insure them. The 
amended Regulation is designed to remove 
this anomaly by providing that the institu- 
tion must insure any such workers employed 
on a temporary or casual basis. The Regu- 
lation does not change the status of 
employees other than those engaged in 
construction, renovation or repairs. It does 
not apply to the permanent maintenance or 
clerical staff of a hospital or charitable 
institution. 





Contribution Regulations 


An amendment in the Contribution Regu- 
lations clarifies the procedure for contribu- 
tions upon separation or lay-off as regards 
particularly payments for accrued holiday 
credits not taken at time of lay-off. Another 
amendment provides that contributions shall 
not be recorded for any days prior to the 
date the employment commenced. 


The Regulation respecting minimum 
records to be kept by an employer has been 
amended to require the employer (1) to 
keep the minimum records in respect of all 
his employees whether insurable or not; 
(2) when an employee is not being insured 
only because he is insured by another 
employer to keep a record of the insurance 
number and name of the employee con- 
cerned and of the name and address of the 
insuring employer; (3) to keep a record of 
the serial number of the certificate of 
exemption held by any of his employees. 


Benefit Regulations 


Farmers.—A new Regulation provides 
that, to prove entitlement to benefit during 
the months October to March, both inclu- 
sive, a claimant whose main employment is 
the operation of a farm must establish that 
he either does no work on the farm or does 
so little during the off-season that he is not 
prevented from accepting full-time employ- 
ment. In addition he must prove that in 
the two off-seasons (October to March) 
preceding the off-season in which he makes 
his claim, a total of at least 180 daily 
contributions were paid on his behalf. This 
latter proviso will serve as a test as to his 
being genuinely in the labour market. 


Benefit Payable While on Relief.— 
Another new Regulation provides that a 
claimant who is required to work for the 
purpose of obtaining relief or in respect of 
relief already obtained, will be deemed to 
be unemployed as well as available on the 
days on which such work is performed, if 
the rehef agency certifies that his perform- 
ance would not prevent him from accepting 
other work. 


Seasonal Regulations.—The revised sea- 
sonal regulations class as “seasonal” a 
claimant who has spent more than nine 
of the last thirty-six days of insurable 
employment in a seasonal occupation in a 
seasonal industry, and reduce the two-year 
contribution requirement to 360 (from 420) 
and the two previous off-seasons require- 
ment to 40 (or 80) in the complete quarters 
falling in the off-seasons in the past two 
years. An additional means of relief from 
disqualification is afforded the claimant. 
If he has less than the 360, or the 40 (or 
80) contributions required at the time of 
determination, he may overcome the dis- 
qualification if and when he proves that in 
the current off-season he has made up the 
shortage to meet either the 360 or 40 (or 80) 
contributions. However, if the shortage is 
less than twenty days, at least twenty 
contributions are required in the current 
off-season. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 


November 1949* 


The monthly report of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics on the operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act states 
that during November, 1949, a total of 
124,889 claims for Unemployment Insurance 
benefit was filed in local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission as 
compared to 77,091 in October and 73,119 
during November, 1948. Included in these 
are 10,001 revised claims (that is, recon- 
siderations of existing claims) during 
November, 7,742 in October, and 6,693 in 
November, 1948. Initial and renewal claims 
representing mainly new cases of recorded 
unemployment among insured persons, 
totalled 114,888 in November, 1949, 69,349 
in October, 1949, and 66,426 in November, 
1948. 

At November 30, 1949, persons on the 
live unemployment register numbered 
152,269 (116,911 male and 35,358 female) as 
against 105,937 (76,464 male and 29,473 
female) at October 31, 1949, and 83,710 
(62,806 male and 20,904 female) at Novem- 
ber 30, 1948. In addition to ordinary claims 
there were at November 30, 20,105 (17,213 


male and 2,892 female) other claims, that 
is, mainly claims registered by persons 
working on short time, compared with 9,492 
(7,078 male and 2,414 female) at October 31, 
1949 and 4,143 (3,264 male and 879 female) 
at November 30, 1948. 

Persons on the live unemployment 
register at November 30, were classified 
according to the number of days they have 
been continuously on the register since the 
last initial or renewal claim was filed in 
each case. For purposes of establishing the 
number of days on the register only days 
of proven unemployment are counted. The 
number of persons signing the live register 
for seven days or more provides a rough 
measure of the number of benefit recipients 
during the month. 

During November, of 109,234 claims 
handled at adjudicating centres, 89,725 were 
allowed, 18,816 were disallowed, and disquali- 
fied and 693 special requests were not 
granted. In addition, 982 claims were 
referred to Courts of Referees and to the 





* See Tables H-1 to E-7. 
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Umpire. Chief reasons for non-entitlement 
to benefit in order of number of cases were: 
“Insufficient contributions while in insurable 
employment” 9,366 cases; “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 4,969 
cases; “discharged for misconduct” 849 
cases; “not capable of and not available 
for work” 832 cases. 


The number of persons commencing the 
receipt of benefit on initial and renewal 
claims, by province, during November, 1949, 
is shown in Table E-4. Table E-6 presents 
the number of days and the amount of 
benefit paid during the month. A total of 
63,702 persons commenced receipt of benefit 
during November, 1949 as compared to 
41,811 in October and 37,953 in November, 
1948. In November, benefit payments 
amounted to $5,048,373 for 2,178,130 com- 
pensated unemployed days as_ against 
$3,845,541 for 1,675,017 days in October and 
$2,283,383 for 1,106,864 days during Novem- 
ber last year. 


The number of persons receiving benefit, 
by province for the week of November 12 
to 18 inclusive, is presented in Table E-6. 
During the said week, 104,320 persons 
received benefit for 597,596 days in respect 
of which $1,372,591 were paid, as compared 
to 71,8388 persons receiving benefit for 
400,350 days in the amount of $921,686 
during the week of October 15 to 21. The 
average duration for persons receiving 
benefit during the week of November 12 
to 18 was 5-7 days as compared to 5-6 
days for the week of October 15 to 21. The 
average amount of benefit per day for both 
these periods was. $2.30 while the average 
amount of benefit paid was $13.16 and $12.83 
respectively. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending November 30, 1949 
showed 3,664,130 employees were issued with 
insurance books and. had made contribu- 
tions to the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
at one time or another since April 1, 1949, 
an increase of 69,778 since October 31, 1949. 

As at November 30, 1949, 224,331 employers 
were registered representing an increase of 
874 since October 31, 1949. 


Renewal of Unemployment Insurance Books 


The renewal of unemployment insurance 
books this year will follow the practice 
introduced in 1949, whereby employers in 
large centres who have fifty or more insur- 
able employees and those with twenty-five 
or more in smaller centres may have insur- 
ance books renewed at their premises. These 
employers will receive a letter from the 
Commission’s local office asking that that 
office be advised of the date most suitable 
to the employer for the renewal of books. 
Employers with fewer than 50 insurable 
employees will be required to renew their 
books at the local office of the Commission 
nearest to them. If, however, the distance 
is too great, it will be necessary for them to 
renew their books by mail through their 
local office. 

The insurance books have been designed 
so that contributions for a short period after 
April 1 may be recorded in either the old 
or the new books. This will permit the 
local offices to call in books as required, and 
will do away with the long wait for new 
books experienced in previous years when 
all books were renewed on March 31. 

Employers are particularly requested to 
keep a record of the date of the last con- 
tribution in the old book, to avoid duplica- 
tion of contributions in the new book. 
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WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1948°* 


Some 18,700 factory workers were employed in the 182 estab- 
lishments whose 1948 returns have been used in this analysts of 


the three main divisions of the men’s clothing industry. 


More 


than half the establishments, employing 55 per cent of the 
workers, were under written collective agreements. The five-day 
week was reported by 149 establishments employing 85 per cent 


of the workers. 


Time and one-half was the most common over- 


tume rate. Fifty-eight per cent of the workers were in establish- 
ments which provided for a paid vacation of two weeks. More 
than 7,100 workers received payment for five or six statutory 


holidays. 


The following industries were included in 
the Labour Department survey of the 
Manufacture of Clothing; Men’s and Boys’ 
Suits and Overcoats, Work Clothing, Men’s 
Shirts, Women’s and Misses’ Suits and 
Coats, and Dresses. The first three indus- 
tries named are dealt with in this article 
and the latter two, Women’s and Misses’ 
Suits and Coats, and Dresses, will appear 
in the March issue of the LaBour GAZETTE. 

By 1948 average wage rates in the Cloth- 
ing industry had increased 105-9 per cent 
over the base year, 1939. This is indicated 
by the composite wage rate index shown 
’ below for the five divisions of the clothing 
industry. In each successive year since 1939 
an increase was recorded. In 1941 and 1946 
the annual increases were more than 12 per 
cent while in 1948 the advance recorded 
over the preceding year was 8:7 per cent. 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Increase 
CURSOR Gilera ae aetna 100.0 — 
POAC ety Geta aerate 105.3 te 
A TOUR ree eto ie ok 118.0 i2eL 
Oy Delete amie eae eta 129.0 9.3 
MRS eA ee are | 139.3 8.0 
OAL ee Mate a vee ie 144.3 3.6 
A Ee Sa eae 156.3 8.3 
PAG fee cca ee ice elie: i PASTE 
NOE i Sete satan ere 189.5 Fae 
ROARS Ee hg tt wee 205.9 8.7 





*The information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the general annual survey of wage 
rates and hours of labour for 1948 made by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report their 
straight-time wage or salary rates or the average 
straight-time earnings for workers on piecework for 
the last pay period preceding October 1, as well as 
certain working conditions within their establish- 
ments. Information on wage rates for 1948 in Log- 
ging and Construction was published in the April 


For information on wage rates by occupa- 
tions in the industry, see “Annual Report 
on Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in 
Canada, October, 1948”, issued by the 
Department as a Supplement to the Lasour 
GaAZzETTE, November, 1949. 


Men’s and Boys’ Suits 
and Overcoats 


Index numbers of wage rates in this 
industry have shown an increase each year 
since the base year, 1939. The largest 
annual percentage increase took place 
between 1942 and 1943, while large increases 
were also apparent in 1946 and 1947. By 
1948 the increase in rates over 1939 had 
reached 114-8 per cent. 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Increase 
IRL BL eee eee fod 100.0 — 
1940 Fete oe aoe 107.2 12 
LOL Te yrs 5 eee 117.9 10.0 
19478 oe sat ae ae 129.8 10.1 
POA Sea ree he: 146.6 12.9 
14a ae Gaon 151.9 a. 6 
10 Baca 164.1 8.0 
LOA GRR ee. 2 te Fete 182.1 Eie0 
LOA ee ac. eee 203.0 11.5 
1048 et et Serer: 214.8 5.8 


Larour Gazertr and for Civic employees in the May 
issue. Information on other industries for 1948 
along the line of this present article has been pub- 
lished monthly since the June, 1949, issue of the 
Larourn GAZETTE. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on work- 
ing conditions see Provincial Labour Standards 
Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of 
Work, Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation, an annual publication of 
the Department of Labour. 
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TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ SUITS AND OVERCGATS INDUSTRY, 1948 





























— Canada Quebec Ontario Western 
Provinces 
NMambper of stablishments...........0..4..--5.45 81 50 27 4 
Employees: 

Wage Earners— 

HON ESI ae, sill ks toes Raat Cartes ee Garp A Se 4,472 2,592 Sat 29 

LTR OA a Oe ae ae 5,682 | 3,890 1,685 107 

TRON er ben alls tet 3. emi» Beale ere vr ree 10, 154 6,482 3, 536 136 

Office Employees....... 1, 200 483 701 16 

ALG) CA ER Ae Ne OUP S a Polo Magis ies 11,354 6,965 4,115 152 




















In analysing this industry, returns from 
81 establishments employing some 10,200 
factory and 1,200 office workers were used 
(Table 1). Nineteen per cent of the 
workers were in 50 establishments employ- 
ing less than 100 workers, 33 per cent were 
in 21 establishments employing between 100 
and 300 workers, the remaining 10 estab- 
lishments employing more than 300, aver- 
aged 483 workers each. 


Collective Agreements.—Collective agree- 
ments in writing were reported by 53 
establishments employing 7,200 workers. 
Most of the workers under agreement in 
this industry were represented by the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
(CIO-CCL), and the National Federation 
of Clothing Workers (CCCL). Other agree- 
ments were negotiated with employees’ 
associations or other national or interna- 
tional unions. 


Standard Weekly Hours, Table 2.— 
Weekly hours. ranged from 40 to 46. 
Ninety-four per cent of the workers were 
in 72 establishments operating on a 40- or 
44-hour five-day week. Of the remaining 
nine estabilshments, four worked longer 
than 44 hours. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 3.— 
Time and one-half was the most common 
overtime rate in this industry. Double time 
was reported in a few instances for work on 
Sunday. For work on observed statutory 
holidays, four establishments paid double 
time and two paid double time and one- 


half. 





Operating an electric cutter, the worker 
shown at top left can cut many pieces 
of material at once. Average wage for 
cutters in Canada in 1948 was $1.26 per 
hour. Women sewing machine oper- 
ators (as shown below) average 69 cents 
per hour. The typical clothing factory 
employee worked a 40-hour five-day week 
and enjoyed a vacation of at least one 
week after one year’s service. 
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SUITS AND OVERCOATS 
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Vacations with Pay, Table 4.—All the 
establishments in this industry reported an 
initial vacation with pay of one or two 
weeks, after a service requirement of two 
years or less. Twenty-two per cent of the 
workers were in 18 establishments which 
gave a two week vacation initially. 

A maximum vacation of two weeks 
was reported by 33 establishments (5,090 
workers) usually after one or two years. 
Two establishments (734 workers) gave 
three weeks after 30 years, another with 40 
workers gave four weeks after a service of 
25 years. 

Statutory Holidays, Table 5.—All but 
one establishment reported observing 
between two and 15 holidays and 56 of 
the 81 establishments employing 72 per cent 
of the workers paid for some or all of the 
holidays observed. 

Payment was made for five or six hoh- 
days in 44 establishments, employing 63 per 
cent of the workers covered in the industry. 

The most common number of holidays 
observed and paid for was five, which was 
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TABLE 2._STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES 
IN THE MEN’S AND BOYS’ SUITS AND OVERCOATS INDUSTRY, 1948 





















































Canada Quebec Ontario Western 
Provinces 
Standard Weekly Hours TT aoe 
Fac- | Work- | Fac- Work- | Fac- Work- | Fac- | Work- 
tories ers tories ers tories ers tories ers 
On a Five-Day Week 
ZN Beene 8 ih CU ees ew dint MRAM | 55 lle! 30 3,851 UP 3, 144 3 119 
AA eee ees 2. fete Ne 17 | 2,399 16 | 2,376 1 23) | kee kilo Ae 
(sg an A, Cot | eee eae oe 5s 2 148 » A 48 81 Clete eel ee on «eo ine, al 
AG oct en ee 2 109 1 52 1 DT) wk. eo 
Total 76 | 9,770 49 | 6,427 24| 3,224 3 119 
On a Six-Day Week 
dV ea ee ea he ae IN, ak 1 AD ME a tis Pees a il 20)! | Thee eo | ee 
Ae eet thc, Loe as edo bs & 4 364 1 55 2 292 1 17 
f Woh afl bee ee 5 Cea 5 384 1 iis 3 312 1 Nef 
Total 
AOS AR Roe ee Ne te the we! 30 | 3,851 22,) 3,144 3 119 
F WATARE se Cie ee Sant ae Re Se te 1 DU al tee och Cee nes il 20 of ene on 
Ai Se RN ele wer et Lente Za 2%. AR 17 2,431 3 erltey 1 7 
AD ir tee on, Lye ke ee ae 2 148 2 LAS Hiei te Se tos cen) he poe ae 
AG ate Peters c.g Deed 2 109 1 52 1 Yh Peg tomes ae 
Ota se ene ee 81 | 10,154 50 | 6,482 21 ye onDo0 4 136 





TABLE 3.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN THE MEN’S 
AND BOYS’ SUITS AND OVERCOATS INDUSTRY, 1948 


SS—o0Sao>owsaswswaoO0namaqnmnooywé‘coeemo“ss=«=~n—Oweeos@omanoO=SE SS S=~<~<S eee eee 
After Daily 


H A 
eos Weene oe Sunday Holidays 








Overtime Rates by Region Mon. to Sat. 
Fac- | Work- | Fac- | Work-| Fac- | Work-| Fac- } Work- 
tories ers tories ers tories ers tories ers 

Total|Factories and Workers..................- 58 | 7,734 23 | 2,420 81 | 10, 154 81 | 10,154 

Time and One-Half ; 

Canale ante corner Ses od Reh ee ee ee 48 7,305 (1) 23 2,420 Pog |) BR YaY 45 6,514 
Quekeckear eee ccm ene eae eee SON ON L203 14 1,342 11 il, BIO 28 | 4,064 
Ontariol, aot ees te ete ee Ted 11 2,099 8 1, 056 LOR zee 10 16 | 2,428 
WiesterneProwancessa) eee ee ae eee 2 83 1 22 1 17 1 22 

! Double Time 

CANNEL EVE orth oh cats SENN Wea Teak, auc td SOE rT | Se es ed eat eee eee 3 142 (2)6 694 
811102] CMR cick Sea? SOG Cee RS ALA MURR eT Ti kee cosy (ETN AE Vag oe 1 1 2 153 
Oni trios of) ex retest 1s les andar ee Wi eae ell REAR To eet Mae aed chs Nee 1 64 3 475 
WoesternsProvincesnsccaacch ieee pao er ae ee | eee ee Al eee ce een 1 66 i} 66 

No Premium Pay (?) 
Canada 10 LOANS hens fa teal Me ep 56 | 6,655 30 | 2,946 














(1) Includes one factory (22 workers) on a five day week paying time and one-quarter after weekly hours and time 


and one-half on Saturday. j ; 
(2) Includes two factories (411 workers) paying double time and one-half. 
(8) Includes factories paying straight time or not reporting overtime policy. 
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reported by 14 establishments employing 
some 1,600 workers. ‘Ten establishments 
with 1,235 workers observed and paid for 
six days. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Twenty-two estab- 
lishments employing one-third of the 
workers reported having a policy covering 
sick leave with pay. Various plans were 
listed, such as, “group insurance’, “sick 
benefit plan”, “employers discretion”, “union 
fund”, “after three days”, “part pay after 
six months’, “one week with Doctor’s 
certificate”, “after seven days’. In a few 
instances no details of sick leave policy were 
given. 


Work Clothing 


By 1948 the index of wage rates in the 
manufacture of work clothing showed an 
increase of 97-1 per cent over the base 
year, 1939. The largest annual increase 
during the ten-year period was recorded 
between 1947 and 1948, when the index 
indicated a rise of 24-1 points or 13.9 per 





Annual 

Percentage 
Year Index Increase 
EAE bbe CN 100.0 
UO, Ga 106.0 6.0 
OER | 2g) oie ea 118.2 ‘eleeey 
(GEOL! CU aan ae eae 1a3e3 12.8 
1 a 140.8 50 
SOLES | ae ee 141.0 0.1 
GS eae 148.0 D0 
re mee Oa fn es 8 wa. 160.3 8.3 
he em ee oh) 3h Bex. t~ae0 7.9 
ES an 197.1 13.9 


Returns from 66 establishments employ- 
ing some 4,500 factory and 100 office 
workers were used in the analysis of this 
industry (Table 6). The great majority of 
workers in the factories were female. The 
number of employees per establishment 
ranged from 15 to 432, with 55 per cent of 
the workers in 55 establishments employing 
less than 100 workers and nine establish- 
ments, employing between 100 and 200, 
accounting for 28 per cent of the workers. 


Collective Agreements.—Written collec- 
tive agreements were reported by 27 estab- 
lishments, employing more than half the 
workers in the industry. All the workers 
under agreement were represented either by 
the, United Garment Workers Union of 
America (AFL-TLC), the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America (CIO-CCL), 
or the National Federation of Clothing 
Industry Workers (CCCL). 


_ Standard Weekly Hours, Table 7.— 
Weekly hours ranged from 374 to 49, with 
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very few at less than 40 hours or above 48. 
More than two-thirds of the establishments 
and workers were on a five-day week and in 
most cases on a 40-hour schedule. Eighteen 
establishments employing one-quarter of the 
workers reported working longer than 45 
hours. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 8.—Time 
and one-half was the most common rate 
paid for overtime either after daily or 
weekly hours had been worked. In several 
instances time and one-quarter was the rate 
paid after daily hours, Monday through 
Friday, and in one case after weekly hours, 
another paid double time for work on 
Saturday. 

Although 12 of the 22 establishments 
reported time and one-half for work on 
Sunday, the majority of workers receiving 
premium pay for Sunday work, were in 10 
establishments, which paid double time. 

Time and one-half and double time were 
the only overtime rates paid for statutory 
holidays. Double time was reported by 
13 of the 25 establishments employing 30 
per cent of all workers in the industry. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 9.—All but 
one establishment in this industry reported 
giving vacations with pay of at least one 
week, after a year or less of service, and 
in nine instances an initial vacation of two 
weeks was reported after a year of service. 

Thirty-seven establishments reported giv- 
ing no more than one week’s vacation. 
Fifty-five per cent of the workers were in 
26 establishments reporting a maximum 
vacation of two weeks, after a service of 
one to eight years and in two instances a 
provision of three weeks after 25 years was 
reported. 
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TABLE 4.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN THE MEN’S AND 
BOYS’ SUITS AND OVERCOATS INDUSTRY, 1948 








Initial Vacation 


Maximum Vacation 

















One Week Two Weeks One Week Two Weeks 
Length of Service Required —--- ———|--- —|-— _ 
Fac- | Work-| Faec- { Work- | Fac- | Work-| Fac- } Work- 
tories ers tories ers tories ers tories ers 
Under Siz Months 
Canada (Quebec Only).. 2 129 1 55 1 87 1 55 
Siz Months 

GEV itis behest 2 212) 1 GR EM Ariat Wee Bin ts. Sd 5 209 1 3 3 176 1 31 
QuebDe Cw stctn: 1 Apa emese oes er ao Semaine 1 Lec as cgay det rn das oe ec ea oe ae a Sn | ee 
Ontario 4 LOA ee Peel ere a 176" | 0g. eel ae ee 
Western Provinces. el ee 1 BM IY IE esata Seidl Ree ence tt 1 31 

One Year 
Canada... ARE ieee aan aera a 56 7,556 14 1,919 41 4,027 13 1,901 
Quabee saree ets. meme eae Sees 341 4,398 12°} 1,882 32 | 3° 458 12} 1,882 
NCATION 252. Se ey a ea tee 19 | 3,053 2 Bia 8 552 1 19 
Wiesternh= Provill Coca -ks aa eee ne 3 hO Sy allineecree Steller ee 1 22S A. 1) er 
Two Years (1) 

Canada... DEE ee TAS Co CT a oe EAE ee Pe 2 PANT Mite An Alle ee sek 21 3,877 
Oiiehec See see oS 9 eater eka oe eA, Sells nate sad nee | eee A ee, nL ee Eee 4 1,005 
Ontarid Sac tene sts ge AS | er 8 ae ae 2 LOO agua Ral csoe ee 15 2, 789 
pest ern Bro vin Ces rai cheer air Steph sa Tees Ctl ee TAL eee Cee ee ee ee » CBE 

Total Factories and Workers................... 63 7,394 18 2,260 45 | 4,290 36 | 5,864 

ee el ee ee 


() Includes two factories (734 workers) giving an additional week after thirty years and another (40 workers) two 


weeks extra after twenty-five year’s service, 
































TABLE 5.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE MEN’S 
AND BOYS’ SUITS AND OVERCOATS INDUSTRY, 1918 


Nore.— One factory (172 workers) gave no information on holidays. 






































Number of Holidays Observed by Factories Total 
Days : Workers 
Factories 
bau ee Gta Tf) Rio 4 AO ego ers Affected 
Factories paying for: 
A SLOGANS toute me arias: desl a Racal ee ee Ll. Aen: lee Oe obras 1 87 
5 pe dl Beat Perro a AR ea. Si 14 1 2 Gaile eke 3 2 2 27 3,490 
5 ele tT ete irae Le pee bee SURE ee 10 j 5 Digs iene ote eee eee Bk ae We 2,925 
7 BE ML POR SEA ee een | MAES) fete AER 3 1 La Pas Sel een 5 306 
S SS POS ORES NE. 2) Ae ah RT ooo ae eee ee aa | ee raa nee nates at eee eee | eee 3 443 
g SO ere hen, «REP es ot agit lh Rese | See 6 Baal ROE 2 [ROR Spl ne ere | PRES 2 50 
12 bp ey Nie ee, ota ce Ben eee Se Re SL ar le Hes fe eae 1 17 
Total Factories Paying for Four or More 
HGlidaivstnc eet: kent ee a eee 14 11 6 12 5 3 3 9 56 7,318 
Total Factories not Paying for Holidays... 3 2 5 6 4 rh ee hae ee 24 2,664 
Total Factories Observing Holidays....... il7e 13 11 18 9 7 3 2 80 9, 982 




















TABLE 6.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE WORK 


CLOTHING INDUSTRY, 1948 






































wr, Canada pee Quebec |Ontario |Manitoba | Alberta eee 

Number of Establishments..... 66 5 24 18 13 2 4 

Employees: 
Wage Earners— 

IVE St oy net ek ali eee 781 46 365 138 140 67 25 

P CMAy lee eee. d he, ee 3,012 31d 1,166 919 754 405 153 

OC ee See. ee eee aes 4.493 361 il Gul 1,057 894 472 178 

Office Employees..... eho ee 336 17 159 56 46 53 5 

Total eae ee 4,829 378 1,690 lis 940 525 183 
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Statutory Holidays, Table 10.—All but 
one establishment reported observing from 
two to 15 statutory holidays and 34 employ- 
ing 60 per cent of the workers, paid for some 
or all of those observed. The most common 
number of holidays observed and paid for 
was eight and one respectively. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Only 11 of the 
66 establishments employing 800 workers 
reported a policy covering sick leave with 
pay. Group insurance plans were reported 
in a few cases and the remainder reported 
varlous provisions. 


Men’s Shirts 


The 1948 wage index for this industry 
based on average rates in 1939 as 100, 
reached 209.4. The indices below show a 
steady rise each year, the percentage in- 
creases varying from 2-4 in 1940 to more 
than 14 per cent in 1942 and 1947. 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Increase 
1939 ore ees 100.0 — 
LOA en Seer a 102.4 2.4 
1941 ss eee hee: 107.0 ArG 
ee DR aed ys Pe be 1250 14.6 
14S eRe ee arene: 135:.9 10.8 
108 EOS SN bah, role ee 146.5 7.8 
TOA ie eee ee 157.0 he 
1946 Ses. ect ee Ld ley 9.4 
LATE OER ee 196.6 14.5 
LOA SS envi es 209.4 6.5 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES 


(Base 1939100) 


MEN’S SHIRTS 


CLOTHING 





1940 "42 "44 "46 48 

All the establishments reporting for this 
survey were located in the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec :— 

In analysing this industry returns from 
35 establishments employing approximately 
4,000 factory and 200 office workers were 
used. Eighty-six per cent of the factory 
workers were women (Table 11). 

Nearly three-quarters of the establish- 
ments employed less than 100 workers each, 


seven employed between 100 and_ 300. 


TABLE 8.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN THE WORK 
CLOTHING INDUSTRY, 1948 












































After Daily Hours Bey 
nly After : 
Monday to Saturd Weekly Hours Sundays Holidays 
Friday phd 

Overtime Rates by Region -- — - - 

Fac- | Work- | Fac- | Work- | Fac- } Work- | Fac- ; Work- | Fae- |. Work- 
tories ers tories ers tories ers tories ers tories ers 
Total Factories and Workers. oD 3, 768 53 3, 768 13 725 66 4,493 66 4,493 
Time and One-Quarter 
Canada (Manitoba Only)..... 8 DSOR|. seinen | orate oak 1 SO) Wie secre sete Ble tle tees lel ove Re | 
Time and One-Half 
Canada tienen ey enn ee 2202050 29 | 2,669 12 645 12 647 22 1,756 
Maritime Provineces...... j 27 2 190 1 Aad eee Re MN ee AL. 
Quebec me 9 836 8 778 8 74 5 253 8 782 
Ontarions nen eee 5 438 5 438 2 205 2 180 3 330 
WEWIRA OO), 5 0s 6 oro come nook 4 228 12 fo ea ee ee or et pens eae 5 168: | cccdeks. eee eee 
Alberta serve beeen if 432 1 BO OM eis tebe el nehee ped | See ee eee tgs re 9 598 
British Columbia........ 2 89 1 Fi 1 29 2 46 2 46 
Double Time 
Canadavts, ont reer Ahr 2 Pee eeel ar cate OA | wee 1 Dual Meehereee | eee eeee oe OR | ealeatiO 13 1,372 
Marwinie Provinces wae. be Apieee aie Oe aidan coe i ere ce ane, 0 ae ee eee 1 163 
ONEATIG HG arse ee | ee ee ei | Sige eee ae a | SN ae, | een 4 313 5 369 
ER fe] ar eens eee Ns OA een [lee a eRe oe RC eS ee alt VRS 4 302 4 296 
PAD Or Gitian  Aeteiee a. gone sere dee cla at ae NL eo aT ne ae et ET ee 1 432 2 472 
Bias (Ololewanoyey. goc cnuallonoaocccllocooo kee 1 PORES ae ees 542 1 72 il (P3 
No Premium Pay (') 

Cana date siys ere eee 23 32 23 13027 see eeser3 | a ee ae 44 PPT aut 1,365 




















(1) Includes factories paying straight time or not reporting overtime policy. 
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TABLE 9.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN THE WORK 
CLOTHING INDUSTRY, 1948 


Nortre.—One factory (13 workers) gave no information on vacations 
































Initial Vacation Maximum Vacation 
One Week One Week Two Weeks 
Length of Service Required Se 
Factories| Workers | Factories] Workers | Factories] Workers 
No Specified Service (') 

RTE ESD eo sear gn 12 615 2 52) |e eee ee | oe eee eae ae 
RU DOC EN, sors « 4 142 1 BLT MA SR aang eee ol (ee wee oie ata 
PINLSLIONT eek bees eels 3 206 1 A Goh eerie: « Back Wear ete ee es 
KER COOL thet ky Reg eae a 2 LOG arena sec nests tc re taeda, Cee. Seer 
PAPIUISIOCONIT O1Se eo vn ec cae 3 LOLs ee ate He cos ek CU TE ak ace | 1 

One and Three Months 
Canada (Quebec Only).............. 2 99 1 SL plen hte s eaten tere oc, ee 
Siz Months 

CUM G Daa) Re SSO Me a a a 10 599 9 ye oe ae © (aren alae ame 
Maritime Provinces............. 3 260 3 PAs Dal eae hme La ne as 
(> EE 6 ae le he 3 102 3 OD eerie Wale blero ae to 
CON ATIOR: ert Sy ok ad te. oes 4 UB 3 LaPeer. me | ea eee iene 

One Year 

LLP by sot thy ae I oe a 41 Be IMG Dy 1,220 (2)10 653 
Maritime Provinces:.:...«..<... 2 101 1 67: a (Coane ld (Gen ae a 
CULES OVE ae i a a 14 el fie) 9 479 o 107 
ON UATIO pes Se ee eo ont eM be? 11 614 9 495 3 339 
Pam CO DOr et... tit ct, ts ea nied at 788 5 165 2 106 
MOE GLE foe eee le ee: 2 st ret lnm einen ecard | ek A a ane (Ae tea RE [oa ee | 
Psriiish Columbia, ..<4.....- 2. - 1 Lz 1 il 101 

Two Years 

SEAS cyclo, Lis Soh ths Sepmeetey Seen Ie gf ROMO Cn aes en a a (ee (2)10 1, 205 
gee ee Seg hoe ee Bin oP ed ee oe 1 50 
TISSUES BBUIONSIE  cocsid Suc RA IR ke ecm 8, a (i cae ad a ee (rn 6 623 
Sac Cie es PRE ae CR Sl A fe ee 2 472 
PAULI SMO LITT ise eee ame eee He he ee eS ea 1 60 

Five Years (3) 

CEE ee Se te me oe el ee he See te Be te yar, 8 870 
LUE ian Sunavey TERMG AHI) CCI ote pene eames, | eee Rn ae es ae nn (eee 1 37 
Riche ene res re ei ee A te gated yo tee tee 6 764 
VCMTRLPZE ATC iee od, Shots BLE ee Amin By EI Gh eae CET Re NCS IN a (a COR ee a 1 69 

Total factories and workers......... 65 4,480 37 Peio2 28 2,728 























(1) Nine factories (503 workers) reported an initial vacation of two weeks after one year. 


(2) One factory reported giving an extra week after 25 years. 
(8) Includes one factory (69 workers) requiring a service of eight years. 


TABLE 10.-STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE WORK 
CLOTHING INDUSTRY, 1948 


Nore.—One factory (17 workers) gave no information on holidays 


















































7a 1 
Number of Holidays Observed by Total 
Factories 
Days 
2 to 5 Lil fet Wit Ws) 9 | 10 {11 to 15) Factories| Workers 
Affected 
Factories Paying for 
PL OTC a Ve atta he et es dos oe 1 Di elO Palo 1 13 848 
LOLI Hy Geen pees ag aoe ah oa ae eer st ees al 9 a ee ls aie 2 146 
3 This Pes 2a ie Mee at Re ee # lie SE LAIT Oe aie alta ea Cee Ole aot 2 7/ 
4 Py Br aes entre A Ua ae eee A ew ben a) Pe | 1 3 114 
5 SB pO GR Aa sence On ee Careme OR IIS Sas Claw at Mens al ed a (eee mee 2 81 
6 pO) Oe aes ae ae TW th vm |y Geese Bem ene pee Reece 1 3 138 
7 PAS Cen) soe ee age aS Ree us Oe VANES (ne Sea here erate pen 2 491 
8 to 11 CIE SY ds ba RIA iy Oe ene ee tee 4 a 3 2 2 7 731 
Total Factories Paying for One or 
Mipce SEL GhCays.tc ee te ee a 2 3 4 16 2 2 5 34 2,706 
Total Factories not Paying for Holidays ei Aa MD Peg PAE Osc ee 2 St 1,770 
Total Factories Observing Holidays.... 9 Seal Asie ts al CM 7 65 4,476 


Tot eect st ct seen ee se a ee a cid Sal pee Ee eel eg A LS hats Niall ges aE ae ES a ee re a Se tte es ee 


Although only three establishments, 
employed more than 300 workers each, they 
accounted for one-third of the workers. 


Collective Agreements.—More than one- 
half the workers in the industry, who 
were employed in 14 establishments, were 
reported under written agreement. Of the 
workers under agreement the majority were 
under agreements with the Amalgamated 


Clothing Workers of America (CIO-CCL). 


Standard Weekly Hours, Table 12.— 
Weekly hours ranged from 40 to 48. The 
28 establishments on a five-day week 
accounted for 74 per cent of the workers 
covered in the industry. Twelve estab- 
lishments employing 37 per cent of the 





workers operated on a 44-hour week and 
15 (1,577 workers) worked longer than 44 
hours. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 13. 
and one-half and double time were the only 
rates paid, for any overtime work in the 
industry, the latter being applicable only to 
Sunday and holiday work. Three estab- 
lishments with 561 workers paid double time 
for work on Sunday and five employing 
more than 1,000 workers paid this rate for 
work on statutory holidays. 








Vacations with Pay, Table 14. 
establishments covered in this’ survey 
reported giving an initial vacation of one 


TABLE 11.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
MEN’S SHIRT INDUSTRY, 1948 


























— Canada Quebec Ontario 
NUM DOr OF UStaOlish MONtS. neta. a aeeane Shao aa te eet ya ieee oD 21 14 
Employees: 

Wage Earners— 

AVE ele tetanic ley oe eg, a ee oe 544 341 203 

Hem) Caer a Poa 3,425 2,083 1,342 

i Wey ts bare ier, ieee erm later oo" a Tenet ue after 3,969 2,424 1,545 

Oiice Hiniploveessiacte $code eee carte wee 209 129 80 

A Bea 2) ane ee eS peat ois ean at oT GRY coutege Ts AROS aA 4,178 Ph OD 1,625 





TABLE 12.-STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES. 
IN THE MEN’S SHIRT INDUSTRY, 1948 















































Canada Quebec Ontario 

Standard Weekly Hours (a 

Factories! Workers | Factories; Workers | Factories| Workers 
On a Five-Day Week 
40S Due aie ct on en te 4 192 1 47 3 145 
Onver40randsunden44 0 eee 4 (OP 2 552 2 170 
Ys eee ge See ee! Seceh. Mi 11 1,400 4 298 i 1,102 
AD conte Cee ee ee, ee en 6 474 5 381 1 93 
AR c(h) ae etek leak ee ae te eR 3 165 2 130 ii 35 
Total nett ate eee ade 28 Mn ays) 14 1,408 14 1,545 
On a Six-Day Week — 
UN cared ore ae tie. oe eae ee 1 78 1 18 155 Sele oe ee 
Ft vk Ee Re Meee We i ore Sat AY aL OR 6 938 6 938.4). oe. ae | oe 
PL OCS ieee een cca eae: i 1,016 7 LEO GSS Oe seems: koa eae 
Total 

BO ee oe eae coh tere ee Oe ee 4 192 1 47 3 145 
Over 40:and ‘under 443.2 .. 0.4. e ne 4 722 v 552 2, 170 
AA, iy Betts Re et ae 12 1,478 5 376 7 1,102 
Se ae i ere ee ae 6 474 5 381 1 93 
Rey CW) es Scheie LNs Soe eee 9 iC iNOS; 8 te 068 1 35 
otal co aoa eS ey nae 35 3,969 21 2,424 14 | 1,545 





(1) Includes one factory (35 workers) working 473 hours per week. 
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week after a service requirement of six 
months or one year. 

Twenty-four of the 35 establishments 
gave no more than a paid vacation of one 
week and the remainder employing 58 per 
cent of the workers reported a maximum 
vacation of two weeks after a service of 
two to ten years. 


Statutory Holidays.—All but one estab- 
lishment reported the observance of some 
statutory holidays. Some 3,900 employees 
were in 34 establishments observing between 
four and 15 holidays. 


Payment was made for some or all of 
the holidays observed by 23 establishments 
employing 2,600 workers. Forty-seven per 
cent of these workers were in 13 estab- 
lishments paying for one to five holidays, 
another 51 per cent were in nine establish- 
ments paying for six and in one instance 
payment was made for seven. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Six establish- 
ments employing 13 per cent of the workers 
had group insurance schemes and in one 
case a sick benefit plan was reported. 





TABLE 13.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN THE MEN’S 
- SHIRT INDUSTRY, 1948 









































After Daily Hours 6 
—— — niv After P AN Meda 
Monday to Weekly Hours Sundays Holidays 
Saturday 
Overtime Rates by Region|—— -- —- -—- = 
Factories | Workers | Factories] Workers | Factories| Workers | Factories | Workers 
Tota! Factories and Workers... 20 2,450 15 1,512 BO 3,969 35 3,969 
Time and One-Half 
(CRAVE be 5c Sine RR eee ne (4)9 1,584 15 eit 7 1,160 10 1,346 
Guehbecw: nme err 3 398 10 Pas} 6 1, 108 5 740 
O@ntariOnerer ern As 6 1, 186 5 27 1 52 5 506 
Double Time 
Rokr cla ee en ee Ae ra ees alee reste SAT svat. ws, 008 slfetets otelers sama 3 561 5 1,077 
OG RE ren et chs ink soak oa tinan © Es pine Depeow corgi mS 2 420 
TG AT Oe ee en lee | Pee eer eae RL ence Mlle na aks waif Bam Season. FR 3 561 3 657 
No Premium Pcy (2) 
CEIVEG Fae ai ed nae 11 ROT MEE oo el en ree 25 2, 248 20 1, 546 























(1) Includes one factory (96 workers) paying regular rates for overtime work on Saturday. 
(2) Includes factories paying straight time or not reporting overtime policy. 


TABLE 14.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN THE MEN’S 
: SHIRT INDUSTRY, 1948 

















Initial Vacation 


Maximum Vacation 
































One Week One Week Two Weeks 
Length of Service Required — | 
Factories; Workers | Factories} Workers |Factories] Workers 
One Year (4) : 
ertia er ce Kee ahs her otal 35 3,969 24 1657 See Ne ae eee 
MUuCHECRe tet oh ee ae See 21 2,424 15 Lee VOSS: SPaXRTRG TENS | Sc Mor see “dk 
USES eee ek anes Se nea oa 14 1,545 9 VAM eee oer AHERN Ieee « Chce ce Fo 
Two to Three and One-Half Years 
a Oe tic Subs Sis S51 es os bl xd Ba AAD. ee ch Spe DE ieee ee Pe ened 8 1,356 
De ee icy | Ger sas toh Gar Su Re Ft AN Pee 3 363 
Tee race ee nee hia Ss etches aro samoe alt paler s sprereint Stuy Oe 5 993 
Five Years (2) 7 
mma ait QUGbEC. Only it sides bce se ordeal one p> laagtea tes |e Pieler totale qa ote 3 956 
Total Factories and Workers........ 35 3, 969 24 1 (Cr 11 QEZ12 








1) Includes two factories (60 workers) with a service requirement of six months. 
(2) Includes one factory (536 workers) with a service requirement of ten years. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 
DURING DECEMBER, 1949 


Unemployment during December was rising as the winter season 
advanced. The number of jobless workers was appreciably higher 
than at this time last year in a number of areas, especially in the 
Maritime and Quebec regions. This reflected, among other things, 


the sharp decline in logging operations this year. 


A greater 


proportion of the unemployed than ever before have been bene- 
fiting from unemployment insurance during the past few months. 


Employment declined slightly and unem- 
ployment rose as the usual winter climatic 
conditions came into effect throughout the 
country. By the end of December most 
outdoor work had come to a stop, and 
lay-offs followed in the construction, fishing, 
water and highway transportation, agricul- 
ture and railway industries. In addition, 
activity slackened in food processing plants 
and, apart from Christmas operations, in 
trade establishments. Out of a labour force 
of about 5,200,000 workers, some 323,000 
persons were registered for work at National 
Employment Service offices at January 12. 
Not all of these applicants were seasonal 
workers, however. Some had been unable 
to obtain winter jobs in logging this year. 
This was particularly so in the Quebec and 
Maritime regions and in the Lakehead 
district in Ontario. Others had been laid 
off from manufacturing plants, such as the 
shipbuilding and textile industries. 


The unusual winter weather experienced 
in Canada this season also had a disturbing 
effect on employment. Mild weather in 
Eastern Canada held up logging operations 
and the resulting lack of snow meant that 
the usual snow removal jobs did not 
materialize. Low temperatures, high snow- 
falls and flash floods in some areas of 
British Columbia seriously affected employ- 
ment in logging, construction and sawmill 
industries. Current unemployment increases 
have been concentrated to a great extent 
in localized areas, however. The over-all 
buying power of the Canadian worker con- 
tinues high and again retailers in Canada 
reported a record value of Christmas sales. 


Industrial Analysis 


Hauling operations in the eastern Canada 
logging industry were held up this season 
by lack of snow and mild weather, although 
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cutting was generally completed during 
December. As well, about one-quarter of 
the loggers usually go home for a few days 
at Christmas. These factors together with 
a general reduction in cutting operations, 
combined to keep year-end activity in the 
bush at a low level. It was estimated that 
employment was about one-third less than 
in the 1948-9 season. 

Surpluses of labour continued to exist in 
all logging areas. The demand for workers 
was slight and easily filled locally. About 
1,500 loggers in the East were registered as 
unplaced at National Employment Service 
offices at December 1, with many others 
contacting the operators directly in search 
of work. Wages offered were usually about 
the same as last year, although a few areas 
reported a drop in the wage level. 


In British Columbia, heavy snowfalls 
aggravated existing snow conditions, making 
work in the woods almost impossible. 
Unemployment among loggers was heavy 
during December, with entire staffs being 
laid off in some companies. Some opera- 
tions were re-opened in January but in 
many cases the shutdown will continue 
during February and March. As in the 
East, employment this winter has been 
below 1948-9 levels. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics employment index at November 
1, 1949 (June 1, 1941—100) was 154-0 
compared to 187-0 at November 1, 1948. 


Employment in mining, which totalled 
87,000 at November 1, was at its highest 
point since 1941. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index of mining employment at 
that date was 184-9 (1926—100), as against 
181.5 one year previous. Demand for addi- 
tional workers was not strong at the end of 
the year, although fully experienced men 
were generally readily placed in employ- 
ment. Labourers were in ample supply with 
little demand. 


EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 


Average: 1939= 100 Seasonally Adjusted 


= = 1947 


1949 
Index 
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Millions 






4.25 


Several factors combined to limit employ- 
ment expansion during December. Weather 
conditions brought prospecting and diamond 
drilling to a halt and stone quarries were 
also closed for the season. Power shortages 
curtailed operations in some northern 
Ontario gold mines. Drilling in western oil 
fields was held up by lack of transportation 
facilities and markets. Outside work on the 
main pipe line from Edmonton to Regina 
will not get under way until spring. 

With a coal shortage resulting from a 
slowdown in the industry in the United 
States, coal mining was active on the east 
coast. Western coal mines were also 
generally operating at capacity, although 
some companies in the Edmonton area were 
on a three-day week. Employment and 
production were increasing in the Quebec 
asbestos field, where 2,000 workers in the 
three major companies had signed a new 
contract for 1949 and 1950 providing for a 
10-cent an hour retroactive wage increase. 

A review of the year 1949 shows the 
expansion which characterized manufac- 
turing employment since 1946 giving way to 
a period of stabilization. Although some 
segments of the industry were forced to cut 
staffs during the past year, increases in 
employment in other groups offset this 
trend and, on the aggregate, employment 
remained just fractionally below 1948 levels. 
Latest data showed employment of paid 
workers in manufacturing at 1,075,000, or 
9,000 below the level one year previously. 

A greater irregularity in employment 
became apparent during 1949. Seasonality 
was of increasing importance’ in several 
industries, notably in the textile division. 
Short-time and lay-offs also occurred more 
frequently as output was brought into line 
with demand. 
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At the year-end, losses in employment in 
comparison with the previous year, were 
registered in animal, fur, lumber, tobacco, 
clay, glass, and stone, non-ferrous metal and 
iron and steel industries. In the iron and 
steel industry, which is the largest of the 
major manufacturing divisions and employs 
285,000 workers, a decline was registered at 
both primary and secondary levels. In the 
latter group, capital goods industries, such 
as agricultural implements and shipbuilding, 
were the most affected. 

These losses were almost balanced by 
gains in other industries, especially in the 
consumer durable group. Employment in 
the automobile, electrical apparatus, furni- 
ture, leather and furniture industries was 
above 1948 levels. Gains were also regis- 
tered in plant products, textiles, chemicals 
and electric power. A variety of changes 
were recorded in the textile industries, which 
now have a labour force of more than 163,000. 
Employment in woollen and hosiery and 
knit goods factories is falling off, with cotton 
also down slightly. On the other hand, silk 
and clothing establishments have added 
workers, resulting in a net gain of 2,000 in 
the textile group. 

Employment in construction work was 
tapering off during December, although 
completion of projects left over from the 
record billion-dollar construction season in 
1949 was expected to maintain a better than 
average level of employment during the 
winter. It was probable, however, that 
about one-third of the peak labour force of 
350,000 would not be required in the off- 
season. 

Generally speaking, most first-class trades- 
men were at work, but unskilled and semi- 
skilled labour was feeling the effect of sea- 
sonal lay-offs. Rough carpenters, painters, 


LABOUR FORCE, EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 





















1950 


A Newfoundland totals included for the first time at October 29, 1949. 
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cement finishers, bricklayers and workers 
with similar occupations were hampered by 
weather conditions, but finishing carpenters 
were being kept busy on inside work. In 
railway and highway construction work, 
seasonal unemployment was also extensive. 

Weather was more of a limiting factor 
than usual in British Columbia, with heavy 
snowfalls and cold weather halting work 
during December. <A certain amount of 
employment was provided in repairing 
damage done by flash floods and heavy 
rains earlier in the month, however. 


Employment in the transportation indus- 
tries has been declining, both seasonally and 
in comparison with the previous year. 
Latest data, which referred to November, 
1949, give the number employed in all types 
of transportation work as 369,000, about 
20,000 less than the same month in 1948. 

Temporary lay-offs occurred in both water 
transportation and railway transportation 
during December. Shipping companies had 
suspended operations with the end of the 
season and some 1,800 unemployed seamen 
registered for other work with the National 
Employment Service. In some sections of 
the railway industry, staffs were being 
reduced while other departments were 
taking on men. Reduction in passenger 
schedules by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways resulted in lay-offs in the running 
trades in January, with the total to be 
released estimated at 500 by railway officials. 
Construction crews had _ finished their 
season’s work and in the mechanical trades 
in the Montreal and Winnipeg shops 400 
men were affected by lay-offs. On the other 
hand, some rehiring was in progress as a 
result of heavy holiday business. Snowfalls 


early in December resulted in the employ- 
ment of crews for short periods. 

The long-term outlook for the Canadian 
merchant marine was not bright. The 
volume and price of cargoes has fallen off 
in comparison with the immediate postwar 
period. In part this has been due to a 
drop in the volume of trade but increased 
competition from foreign ships has also 
been an important factor. The subsidiza- 
tion program planned by the Dominion 
government would enable about 40 ships to 
keep operating; two years ago the fleet was 
comprised of 250 vessels. The loss in 
employment as a result was estimated at 
approximately 5,000. 


Regional Analysis 


Employment levels in the Maritime 
region declined further during December, 
as the winter season advanced. Unplaced 
applicants were at the highest point on 
record, due largely to the curtailment of 
woods activity this winter. A further steady 
seasonal increase in applicants could be 
expected until March. 

The mild weather during the month made 
it possible to extend building construction 
in several areas. Work continued on pro- 
jects nearing completion with skilled trades- 
men busy on inside finishing work. In 
general, however, construction work was 
over until spring. At that time, jobs should 
again be plentiful judging from _ the 
numerous public and private projects being 
scheduled. 

Activity and employment in the pulp- 
wood cutting industry has been slight 
because of high inventories at the mills. 
Most of the winter cut has been com- 
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pleted already. Operators hoped that by 
next season, operations would be back to 
normal. The recent United Kingdom allo- 
cation of $2,500,000 for eastern Canadian 
spruce, for delivery in the first six months 
of 1950, would stimulate cutting activity 
in the lumber industry very shortly as 
inventories of sawn and dried lumber were 
low. 

The 25 per cent cut in Canadian National 
Railways passenger schedules as a result of 
coal shortages will have considerable effect 
on employment in the running trades and 
a number of lay-offs were expected at 
Campbellton, Moncton, Halifax, Truro and 
other points early in January. The new 
policy of shipping all freight for eastern 
Newfoundland through Halifax to St. John’s 
will provide extra employment for long- 
shoremen in both ports. 

The unseasonable lack of snow throughout 
the Quebec region curtailed employment in 
many normal winter occupations. Most 
widespread in its effect was the reduction 
in logging employment; the cut was com- 
pleted in many areas but hauling could not 
start until snow conditions were suitable. 
Since logging, usually a major winter in- 
dustry, has been operating this year well 
below normal levels of employment, this 
new development was aggravating regional 
unemployment. 


Manufacturing production showed the 
customary seasonal fluctuations as many 
plants closed for two weeks at the holiday 
season. Labour demand was at a very 
low level. Employment in secondary tex- 
tiles was reflecting buyers’ resistance. Shoe 
factories continued to operate below 
capacity. 

Mining production in western Quebec was 
steadily increasing. Expansion programs 
were under way in many cases, creating 
additional employment on surface jobs, but 
the local supply of unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers was sufficient for require- 
ments. Railway crews have been reduced; 
a cut In railway services as a result of the 
coal shortage has affected employment sub- 
stantially. Construction employment was at 
a low midwinter level. 

The nature and diversification of industry 
in the Ontario region has enabled greater 
stability of employment, even in the season- 
ally inactive winter months, than elsewhere 
in Canada. Despite the loss of export 
markets for some industries, the ability of 
the domestic market to absorb accumulated 
surpluses and the continued expansion of 
new industries, have sustained manufactur- 
ing employment. 

Where cut-backs in production have been 
necessary because of lack of orders or 
materials, it has been observed during 
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Clerical and Sales 


December that many employers have 
resorted to a reduced work week where 
possible instead of lay-offs. This has greatly 
lessened the loss of time and wages for their 
workers. 

In the automobile industry of Oshawa, the 
change-over from the 1949 to 1950 models 
has caused a short lay-off of some 2,500 
workers, scheduled from the first week of 
January until not later than January 15. 
In Windsor, employment in the automobile 
industry and its feeder plants was very 
uncertain, since raw material supplies were 
on a day-to-day basis as a result of the 
recent United States steel and coal strikes. 


During December, construction employ- 
ment declined where weather forced closures, 
but in general the level was high for the 
time of year. 

The seasonal decline in employment in 
the Prairie region continued during Decem- 
ber but conditions, on the whole, were 
normal for the time of year. In the eastern 
sections of the region, the curtailment of 
logging held down the level of employment, 
but in the western section the oil boom 
continued to stimulate business. 

Reports on woods operations in the Lake- 
head indicated that cutting was almost 
completed, and hauling operations have 
started in some areas; hauling will be 
general by the middle of January. Some 
reduction in employment has already 
occurred and heavy lay-offs will take place 
shortly. 

Meat packing plants seemed to have 
passed the seasonal peak, and lay-offs have 
been occurring. Employment in this indus- 
try will be reduced steadily in the next two 
months. Most flour mills reported con- 
tinuous operations. 

Coal mining was progressing well, and 
demand for certificated miners continued. 
At Lethbridge, this demand has been eased 
considerably by bringing in workers, how- 
ever. Construction was practically at a 
standstill throughout the region, although 
inside finishing work was in progress on 
closed-in projects. 

The seasonal problem of unemployment 
in the Pacific region has been more severe 
this winter than in normal winters, as a 
result of blizzards and heavy snow. This 
unusual weather, which also occurred last 
year and disrupted employment at that 
time, held up the re-opening of logging 
camps and sawmills, and adversely affected 
construction employment. 

Logging camps throughout all forest areas 
have been closed as a result of snow condi- 
tions. The opening of high level camps 
will probably be delayed in some instances 
for many weeks. Lower level operations, 


however, may re-open quickly if rain or 
higher temperatures occurred to facilitate 
snow removal. In this case several thou- 
sand woods workers will return to work. 


There has also been a large surplus of 
sawmill workers during the past weeks as a 
result of the weather. Market conditions 
are firm for this industry, however, and full 
operations will be resumed when weather 
permits. 

Pulp and paper, coal and base metal 
mining industries have continued at a high 
level of employment with no signs of 
slackening. 


Employment Service Activities 


The influx of job-seekers continued strong 
as the winter reached more advanced stages. 
During December, Christmas activity pro- 
vided numerous jobs, but these were mostly 
filled by students and women workers. 
Thus, while the number of women unplaced 
declined slightly during December, the 
number of men unplaced mounted steadily 
at a rate of about 14,000 a week. Lay-offs 
following Christmas and the usual year-end 
taking of stock, over-hauling machinery and 
re-tooling added considerable numbers in 
the last week of December and early 
January. By January 12, the total number 
unplaced had reached an unexceeded post- 
war record of 323,000 (259,000 men and 
64,000 women). 

Jobs provided by the Christmas trade 
boosted placements during December to a 
level above both that of November, 1949 
and December, 1948. This year almost all 
hirings for the postal service were done 
through the Employment Service. Apart 
from these temporary jobs, however, vacan- 
cies on file had been reduced to an all-time 
low. One reason for the few jobs reported 
is the tendency for employers to hire “at 
the gate” at this time when many jobless 
workers are contacting employers directly. 
However, it also reflects the general scarcity 
of jobs available. This situation has 
resulted mostly from the curtailment of out- 
door activity although also from other 
factors, such as the dollar difficulties of 
overseas countries, greater competition in 
the domestic market and more efficient pro- 
duction techniques. 

The seasonal nature of the increase in job- 
seekers is indicated in the types of workers 
affected. Up to the beginning of December, 
39 per cent of the increase in unplaced 
applicants occurred in the unskilled group. 
The skilled and semi-skilled categories this 
year are showing more rapid increases than 
in other years, and by the December date 
accounted for 38 per cent of the rise. In 
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both classes, the construction occupations 
showed the most predominate gain. Sales, 
clerical and service workers, while equal in 
number to the other major groups, are less 
affected seasonally and accounted for only 
22 per cent of the gain in unplaced appli- 
eants. Much of this rise resulted from the 
registration of students and married women 
for Christmas work. The chart included in 
this section shows the month to month 
changes in these major occupational groups. 

Increasing numbers of the applicants are 
filing claims for unemployment insurance 
benefits. By the beginning of December, 
78 per cent of- all applicants were seeking 
benefits, as against 67 and 63 per cent one 
month and one year before respectively. 
These include casual and short-time claim- 
ants. Despite the decided increase in unem- 
ployment insurance activity over the year— 
there were 85,000 more persons seeking 
benefits this year than last at the beginning 
of December—the claims are remaining on 
file for approximately the same length of 
time as in 1948. Just under one-half of all 
those seeking benefits have been registered 


for one to two weeks; about one-quarter 
have remained on file for two months or 
over, while the remainder have been regis- 
tered two weeks to two months. 

Of the 172,000 live claims reported at 
December 1, 20,000 were short-time, casual 
or postal claims. This latter group is four 
times greater than at the same period in 
1948, which has resulted mostly from the 
increase in short-time claims. Many firms 
have adopted the policy of working several 
days a week or reduced hours rather than 
close down the plant. In such cases, provi- 
sion is made under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act for workers to be compen- 
sated for the period of unemployment. 

Over 80 per cent of the claims adjudi- 
cated during November were entitled to 
receive benefits. This represented the 
highest proportion yet recorded. The main 
disqualification continues to be insufficient 
contributions which accounted for over one- 
half of those not entitled to benefit during 
the month. The number receiving benefits 
for the mid-week in November totalled 
104,000. 





PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING” 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-lhving index declined from 161-7 at 
November 1 to 161-5 at December 1. This 
marked the fourth consecutive fractional 
decline from the August peak of 162-8, and 
placed the index 2-6 points above December 
1, 1948. This latest decrease was almost 
entirely due to the food index which 
dropped from 203-3 to 201-9. Sharply 
lower prices for eggs and slight decreases 
in meats overbalanced considerably higher 
quotations for coffee. Home furnishings and 
services registered the only other decrease 
moving from 167-4 to 167-1, while the 
clothing index remained unchanged at 183-7. 
Fuel and light increased 0-1 points to 135-2 
and the index of miscellaneous items 0:3 
points to 130:5. The results of the 
November quarterly survey of rents moved 
the rent index from 123-9 to 125-0. 

From August, 19839 to December, 1949 
the increase in the cost-of-living index was 
60-2 per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Changes in cost-of-living indexes for the 
eight regional cities were mixed between 
November 1 and December 1. Food price 
indexes were lower at all centres, but in 
certain cities these declines were over- 
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balaneed by rental increases. Indexes for 
home furnishings and services recorded 
small decreases, except in Saint John where 
an advance of 4:7 points reflected an 
increase in telephone rates. Group indexes 
for fuel and light, clothing and miscel- 
laneous items all moved narrowly. 
Composite city index changes between 
November 1 and December 1, 1949, were 


as follows: Edmonton —0-7 to: 156-4; 
Halifax —0-6 to 153-6; Vancouver —0-4 
to 161-9; Montreal —0-2 to 164-1; 


Saskatoon —0‘1 to 162-7; Toronto +0:2 
to 157-4; Saint John +0-1 to 158-0. The 
Winnipeg index remained steady at 155-7. 


Wholesale Prices, November, 1949 


The wholesale price index recorded a 
decline of 0-1 to 157-0 between October 
and November. Three of the eight major 
groups moved down also, led, by a decline 
of 2-8 to 119-2 for chemical products. Non- 
metallic minerals receded 0:8 to 138.1 
while Animal Products moved down 0:5 to 
164-0. Four groups moved higher; Vege- 
table Products rose 0:4 to 143-0, while 
Textile Products rose the same amount to 
159-3. Increases of 0:2 each were recorded 
for Iron and Its Products at 173-7 and 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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Non-ferrous Metals at 141-4. Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper remained unchanged at 
188-1. Among the more important com- 
modities to show a decrease between 
October and November were Rice 25-5 per 
cent, Arsenious Oxide 19-1 per cent, Lemons 
16:3 per cent, Corn Meal 16-0 per cent, 
Lard 15-9 per cent, Quebracho Extract 15:8 
per cent, Oranges 15-6 per cent, Eggs 12-8 
per cent, English China Ware 11-1 per 
cent, Corn (Ontario, Yellow) 10-2 per cent, 
Zinc Sheet 7.4 per cent. Commodities 
recording increases during the same interval 
were as follows: Green Coffee 54-5 per 
cent, Sheep Skins 26:3 per cent, Cocoa 
Beans 18-7 per cent, Cocoanut Oil 127 per 
cent, Sulphate of Ammonia 12-0 per cent, 
Calf Skins 10-0 per cent, Lamb Carcass 
7-5 per cent, Cedar Shiplap 5-9 per cent, 
Superphosphate 5-2 per cent. 

The index of Canadian farm products 
was unchanged in November from 145-0. 
A decline of 0:4 to 122-6 for Field Products 
was balanced by an increase of 0°8 to 182-5 
for Animal Products. 


World Price Movement 
in First Half of 1949 


Living costs moved higher in most 
countries during the first half of 1949, while 
reductions predominated in the levels of 
wholesale prices. In the majority of 
countries, advances in cost-of-living indexes 
were not over five per cent, while declines 
in wholesale prices ranged up to eight per 
cent. 

Improved supplies of certain commodities 
permitted the decrease or discontinuance of 
subsidies in some countries, and a number 
of prices reacted buoyantly, Exchange diffi- 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS* 


Canada, December, 1949 


Industrial disputes between workers and 
employers which resulted in work stoppages 
declined during 1949, as compared with 
1948, the number, 127, being the lowest 
recorded for any year since 1939. The 
workers involved showed an increase of 
5,000 over the previous year, and the time 
loss was greater by 175,000 days. Prelim- 
inary figures for 1949 show 127 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 47,973 workers, with a 
time loss of 1,060,338 man-working days, as 
compared with 154 strikes and lockouts in 
1948, with 42.820 workers involved and a 
loss of 885,793 days. In 1946, the peak year, 
there were 228 strikes and lockouts, with 
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culties still plagued world markets, although 
further attempts were made to lower 
barriers and promote a better balance of 
trade between countries. 

The consumers’ price index of the United 
States moved within narrow limits to show 
a net decline of one per cent for the six 
months, foods being little changed, but 
sizeable reductions occurring in clothing 
and housefurnishings. The cost-of-living 
index for the United Kingdom rose by 
one per cent in the same interval. Subsidy 
payments on some important articles of 
food were reduced, and the rationing of 
clothing and all kinds of textiles ended 
March 15. Living costs were one per cent 
higher in Canada, with increases fairly wide- 
spread, while in Australia and South Africa 
they were up five per cent and three per 
cent, respectively. In France a higher point 
was touched in January by the index of 
retail prices in Paris, but by June it had 
dropped by slightly over 10 per cent. 

In the case of wholesale prices, the index 
for France declined eight per cent; Italy 
seven per cent; Belgium, seven per cent; 
Switzerland and the United States, five per 
cent; and Canada, two per cent. All groups 
included in the United States index moved 
lower, as chemicals and drugs led the way 
with a 10 per cent decrease. Among the 
countries in which wholesale prices advanced, 
the index for Peru rose over 32 per cent; 
Chile, eight per cent; the United Kingdom, 
five per cent; Mexico, four per cent; South 
Africa, four per cent; and Australia, two 
per cent. In the United Kingdom, the index 
remained fairly steady through March, but 
mounted sharply in April, and again in May 
with a fractional increase in June estab- 
lishing a high for this index. 


139,474 workers involved and a loss of 
4,516,393 days. 

In 1949, about 70 per cent of the total 
loss was caused by four work stoppages, 
involving asbestos miners and mill workers 
in various centres in Quebec, railway car 
factory workers at Hamilton, Ont., lithog- 
raphers in various centres in Ontario and 
Quebec, and motor vehicle factory workers 
at Oshawa, Ont. 

The demand for increased wages, often 
linked with questions involving unionism 
and working conditions, was an important 





*See Tables G-1 and QG-2. 


issue in more than 60 per cent of the strikes 
and lockouts, involved 55 per cent of the 
workers, and caused over 80 per cent of 
the total time lost. 

The month of December, 1949, followed 
the usual trend at this season of the year. 
Only five strikes commenced during the 
month and a total of 13 were in existence, 
involving 3,041 workers, with a time loss of 
23,667 days, as compared with 20 strikes 
and lockouts in November, 1949, with 8,904 
workers involved and a loss of 135,526 days. 
In December, 1948, there were 12 strikes 
and lockouts, with 2,566 workers involved 
and a loss of 20,765 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in 1949 was 0-11 per cent of the 
estimated working time, as compared with 
0-09 per cent in 1948; 0-26 per cent in 1947; 
0-50 per cent in 1946; 0:03 per cent in 
December, 1949; 0°17 per cent in Novem- 
ber, 1949; and 0-03 per cent for December, 
1948. 

Of the 13 strikes recorded for December, 
1949, one was settled in favour of the 


employer, five were compromise settlements, 
and five were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the year two strikes were recorded 
as unterminated, namely, department store 
clerks at New Westminster, B.C., and fisher- 
men at Burin, Newfoundland. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes about which 
information has been received indicating 
that employment conditions are no longer 
affected but which the unions concerned 
have not declared terminated. Strikes of 
this nature which are still in progress are: 
compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., which 
commenced on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 380, 1946; and textile products 
factory workers at St. Lambert, P.Q., 
August 29, 1949. The strikes of coal miners, 
Edmonton district, Alta., January 13, 1948, 
and of optical lens factory workers at 
Edmonton, Alta., April 9, 1949, are consid- 
ered to have lapsed. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerrs from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the LABour 
Gazette for April, 1949, and in this article 
are taken, as far as possible, from the 
government publications of the countries 
concerned. 


Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in October, 1949, was 110 and 12 were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 122 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 14,300 workers involved 
and a time loss of 60,000 working days was 
caused. 


Of the 110 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in October, eight, 
directly involving 1,000 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 36, 
directly involving 3,600 workers, on other 
wage questions; six, directly involving 400 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
23, directly involving 2,500 workers, on ques- 
tions respecting the employment of partic- 


ular classes or persons; 31, directly involving 
3,600 workers, on other questions respecting 
working arrangements; and four, directly 
involving 800 workers, on questions of trade 
union principle. Two stoppages, directly 
involving 100 workers, were in support of 
workers involved in other disputes. 


Australia 


Figures for the first quarter of 1949, show 
308 industrial disputes with 76,335 workers 
directly involved and a time loss, for 
workers directly and indirectly involved, of 
272,781 man-working days. 

For the fourth quarter of 1948, the figures 
were 162 industrial disputes, 69,981 directly 
involved workers and a time loss of 325,383 
working days for workers indirectly as well 
as directly involved. During the year 1948 
there were 1,133 industrial disputes involv- 
ing 298,913 workers directly. The time loss 
given was 1,655,338 man-working days for 
all workers, whether directly or indirectly 
involved. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates prepared by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
for the year 1949, show 3,600 strikes and 
lockouts involving about 3,100,000 workers 
and causing a time loss of 53,000,000 man- 
days. Comparable figures for 1948, are 3,419 
strikes and lockouts with 1,960,000 workers 
involved and a time loss of 34,100,000 davs. 
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SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED RECENTLY 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR’ 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons Wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publh- 
cations listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Appheations for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour Gazette. Students 
must apply through the library of their 
institution. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


1. Kineston (OntT.), QuEEN’s UNIvERSITY. 


Dept. oF InpustriaL ReLations. The 
Conciliation and Arbitration of Labour 
Disputes in Canada. Kingston, Queen’s 


University, 1949. Pp. 68. 


2. NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation and Inter- 
national Association of Machinists; a case 
study, by Clark Kerr and George Halverson. 
Washington, 1949. Pp. 85. 

3. WARREN, Epcar L. The Mediation 
Process, by Edgar L. Warren and Irving 
Bernstein. (In The Southern Economic 
Journal, April, 1949, p. 441-457). 


Biographies 


4. Auynsxy, Saut D. John L. Lewis; 
an unauthorized biography. New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1949. Pp. 387. 

5. Grncer, Ray. The Bending Cross; a 
Biography of Eugene Debs. New Bruns- 
wick, Rutgers University Press, 1949. Pp. 
516. 


Collective Bargaining 


6. Cuaumers, W. Eviison. Master Agree- 
ments im Collective Bargaining, by W. 
Ellison Chalmers and Scott MacEachron. 
Urbana, Ill., 1949. Pp. 21. 


7. De ScHweIntT1z, DorotHes. Labour 
and Management in a Common Enterprise. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1949. 
Ep 186: 

8. Ixerr, Cuark. Collective Bargaining in 
the Pacific Coast Pulp and Paper Industry, 
by Clark Kerr and Roger Randall. Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1948: Pp.32. 
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9. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Sraristics. 
Premium Pay, Holiday and Shift Provi- 
sions; Selected Union Agreements, 1948- 
1949. Washington, 1949. Pp. 39. 

10. Weiss, ABRAHAM. Collective Bargain- 


ing Provisions: Safety, Health, and Sanita- 
tion. Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 48. 


Co-operatives 


11. DANENBERG, Exsiz. Get Your Own 
Home. the Co-operative Way. New York, 
Greenberg Publishers, 1949. Pp. 182. 


12. O’Mrara, J. EF. Credit Unions in 


Canada, 1948. Ottawa, Department of 
Agriculture, 1949. Pp. 19. 


Em ployees—Training 


138. AMERICAN FOUNDRYMEN’S SOCIETY. 
A.F.S. Apprentice Training Standards for 
the Foundry Industry. Chicago, Illinois, 
1940.) (Pp 724. 


14. MerropoLtitaAN Lire INSURANCE Com- 
PANY, New York. Supervisory Training: 
Case Studies. New York, 1949. Pp. 61. 


Employment 


15. Great Brirarn. MINISTRY oF LAROUR 
AND NATIONAL Service. Tables Relating to 
Employment and Unemployment in Great 
Britain, 1948. London, H.M8.0., 1949. 
Pp 27s 


16. Patmer, Guapys Louise. Industrial 
and Occupational Trends in National 
Employment, 1910-1940, 1910-1948, by 
Gladys L. Palmer and Ann Ratner. 
Pennsylvania, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce. Industrial Research Depart- 
ment, 1949. Pp. 68. 


17. U.S. Bureau or EmpLoyMENT SECURITY. 
Employment and Wages of Covered 
Workers in State Unemployment Compen- 
sation Systems, 1939. Washington, 1941. 
Pp. 404. : 


Employment Management 


18. FisHer, WaLpo EMMANUEL. Handling 
Complaints and Grievances. Pasadena, Cal., 


1949s). Pp, 

19. Micuican. University. SURVEY 
RESEARCH CENTER. Productivity, Supervi- 
sion and Employee Morale. Ann Arbor, 
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90. U.S. OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL. 
Performance Ratings; a Guide for Super- 
visors. Washington, 1949. Pp. 47. 


Industrial Relations 


21. Kerr, Cuark. Employer Policies in 
Industrial Relations, 1945 to 1947. Berkeley, 
Cal., 1949. Pp. 34: 

22. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFAC- 
TuRERS. Strengthening Management Team- 
work; a Study of Methods and Techniques 
to build Sound Intra-Management Rela- 
tions and Improved Supervision. New 
Mork, 1949. "Pp. 19. 


23. Uris, AurEN. Working with People; 
Human Relations for the Plant and Office 
Supervisor, by Auren Uris and Betty 
Shapin. New York, Macmillan Co., 1949. 
epee LT, 


24. U.S. Orrice or Minitary GovERNMENT 
FoR GERMANY. Visiting Expert Serves. 
Berlin, 1948. 7 Pamphlets. 

No. 

2—Labor Relations in Western Germany, 
by He-laylor Cole. “Pp.°35: 

o—lrade Union Press in- the US— 
Occupied Area (Germany), by Elmer 
mobock. Pp. 18. 


4—Human Relations im Industry, by 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 








Labour Force— 


Civilian labourtorces(@) sae eee er 000 
Bmployeds()iei ae ee eee eee ne 000 
Mallets misanca tee cee ecto eons ae 000 
Hemalet()) sce a se eee Lae athe 000 
Pardiworkersi() ce seem cet cee aria 000 
Wnemplovedi(2)e. =. cceieccme 1c ieee ae 000 
Index of emplaymiont (yi 2 .cnes saaanansies cites 
Unemployment in trade unions (3)............. % 
PIMMigration cers chee ceemerees on ior ee No. 
A dul tiumailesty dst en tiene eer ees No. 
Earnings and Hours— 
pRotallabounincome:.4-ee cree ee ae ae $000, 000 
Per capita weekly earnings.................20%- $ 
Average NOUnLy Carlin eG emee screens cents 
Average hours worked per week................. 
Average real weekly earnings; index(*)........... 
National Employment Service— 
Unplacediapplicants;(5) ues nau.es a necenie eases 000 
Wnifulledivacancies) (©)5 es acti ei aie ee 000 
Placements, weekly average.................. 000 
Unemployment Insurance— 
Cla TVS ee a ePicly, sence roe tree ee ee seit ae 000 
Balancer Und: cn tae er eer tier $000, 000 


Price Indexes— 
Wholesales) Oxo csaeee Sere ere oats CWE Ra ees Nett 
Costioflivaan(S)) Oy ae ie ae ~ a cee bee eee 
Residential building materials (§)................ 











1949 1948 1946 1943 1939 
Dee Nov Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
AG Seat 5, 200 4,964 4,848 i + 
Sis? ber 5, 053 4,858 4,733 t + 
ae ee 3,967 3, 835 3,700 yt il 
eeote..2: 1,086 1023 1, 033 it t 
SOE ale 2 J 3,580 3,441 3, 278 i} i 
2d eae non 147 106 115 tT tT 
201-5 202-0 203 -6 182-1 188-7 123-6 
Bet hae 2-2 1-0 1-0 0-3 9-1 
PO Foe A 63352 11, 129 4,025 718 763 
MT)! oe 2,430 8, 888 1, 043 162 230 
a eee 661 632 481 T 7 
43-82 43-80 42-15) 33°33 31-59 i 
co eee 99-5 95-5 72-9 T il 
co BUR 42-§ 43-1 42-4 7 ii 
Bi aed das 107-7 105-5 99-5 yt 7 
220-8 164-0 101-8 134-1 t i 
28-1 65-0 la? 134-2 t + 
12-5 11-0 13-4 18-0 i t 
Pa Si es 105-9 55-4 57-0 1-3 + 
Hiniehscmenien 584-0 509-2 351-3 164-3 y 
156-8 157-0 159-4 111-6 102-4 80-4 
161-5 161-7 159-6 127 119: 103-8 
226-3 226-3 229-2 157-1} (9)139-1) (9)102-3 
ty 5 eh 184-5 185-1 165-6 200-0 120-7 
ee oe 137-6 132-3 104-1 109-4 120-0 
192-9 197-2 177-6 221-3 121-7 
4,040 3,914 3, 634 3,567 3,461 2,602 
Re Apert 4 voit 117-2 83-0 48-0 14-1 12-7 
Bacchi 8-4 7:8 it ‘| i 
Ry ste 8-7 9-7] (8)67-3 T i} 
Ae Gt,’ 60-7 61-1 T tT i 
ron ee eee 157°3 166-8 163-3 142-2 87-8 
eRe a 259-7 278-0 256-5 259-4 147-2 
112-7 168-2 188-4 216-5 113-0 97-1 
521-2 537-§ 410-2 442-2 890-9 476-8 
1-68 1-95 1-94 2-52 2-18 1-96 
414-9 436-8 405-9 364-3 256-3 288-7 
soy leek ee 1:4 1-3 0-9 0-5 0-4 
25 9 19-7 26-§ 19-1 14-2 16-8 
ERGY sets ee 361-7 311-3 231-3 267-7 425-0 
Bi ah 22-0 20-2 17°5 23-8 26-4 
thes A Bia 13:5 16-0 ito 17-3 17-2 
ek Meee 9-7 12-8 8-8 11-6 9-5 
eR es 2 24-9 21-0 18=4 23-5 14-8 
1,796 2,087 1, 888 1,580 1,445 79 
a a ee 306-7 316-2 257-2 172-2 115-6 
Le Sy 661-3 650-0 t t 
1 Ale a Soe 239-6 238-2 198-2 160-3 84-6 
285-5 292-3 293-9 232-2 289-9 97-2 
ed tah gsm iy D201 5, 622 5, 268 5, 688 Bs Bi Ll 
261-8 Sere 342-8 321-3 294-0 228-0 
117-9 118-2 117-8 102-5 79-6 94-4 
150-7 150-0 144-6 154-7 115-3 108-7 
90-3 89-2 95-7 85-0 97-3 108-4 
, 396 8, 540 8, 022 7, 209 5, 913 2, 930 
Me a8 wet! 2,250 2,129 1,431 1, 201 1,735 
ere. ar? 4,376 4,327 3,950] (©) 3,153 (9)1, 378 
bee 1, 168 1, 169 1,107/ (9) 990) () 281 
ne aie cae 3,208 3, 158 2, 843 (9)1, 089 


Production— 

Industrial production index (6)................... 
Mineral production index (°)................. 
Mamutactinin rein dex) secre inet etree enter ee 

Hilectricipowerweaenatac acess 000,000 k.w.h. 

Construction— 

Contracts awarded. oe.gcn. sneon es. $000, 000 
Wrwelline mits; stares ccm cccs sence 000 
Completed: #5. se 4seeci tee vote 000 
Uincdericonstructions essen seca. 000 

Pigtironee ees oe Sic oath lok eae 000 tons 

Steel ingots and castings................. 000 tons 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle................ 000 

ORS OEP BRN rea ea naerenete, nee: 000 

Nour procuctloneean tte arta en mete 000 bbl. 

INGWSDEING ER aa 5h Coe ons Ricken tase 000 tons 

Cement, producers’ shipments....... 000, 000 see 

Automobiles and trucks..............sss0s0e: 000 

OL ae Re eee at behets tha micradactn es 000 fine oz 

Copper Vee co aaa ay eee eae 000 tons 

NOC ee ey re NG ae ee eee 000 tons 

Nickel econo. tue eee en ereune 000 tons 

ZAG Bi: Bee teri watts wea ta aed tales eaves 000 tons 

(COAL i SA i, MCW tei sure ccs aD nso ated 000 tons 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (§)............. 

Retail salestr myers hie ee eee tee eae $000, 000 

Imports, excluding gold..........+...... $000, 000 

Hixponts, excluding colds senses ee eeee $000, 000 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles............... 000, ae 
Car loadings, revenue freight................. 
Banking and Finance— 

Comimonistockssind exa(G) bees eee ei ace 

Preferred stocks, index (®)..........0++.+seecee- 

Bond yields, Dominion, index (6)................ 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts. . . . $000,000 

Bank loans, current, public.............. $000, 000 

Money-supplyst2 22 seen eee $000, 000 

Circulating media in hands of public.... . $000, 000 

Depogiterecece in: eee et eee $000, 000 


(9) 1,877 
| 


Nore.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


{Comparable statistics are not available. (1) Labour Force survey figures given are as of October 29, 1949, Nov. 20» 
1948 and August 31, 1946. (2) Base 1926=100. (3) Figures are as at end of quarter ending Sept. 30, 1949, 1948, 1946, 
1943 and 1939 respectively. (4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners 


in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946=100. 


(5) First of month. 
(°) Year-end figures. 


(7) Figures are for four week periods. (8) Annual figures; monthly not available. 


index. 
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(6) Base 1935-1939 =100. 


(10) Annual 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 


























Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 
memamal Average, 1920-24, . Avion. edits sos ve geo en 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
SUNIL OCA, LOSE 20 cect yee nec ate mens bo tol ee 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
mammal Average, 1930-34. 2.6 cnn. ye. ie sige times te we 12,695 12,145 11.147 35,957 
mmnmal Average, 1030-305 ...5 ich. s 4s bebhee +) eR 3,564 5,834 5,054 14,452 
meal Averare, 104044. 3) tie, ea dons oe Hae 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
(TSS 28 BCU NR fo Re RS, See 4,259 11, 620 6, 843 22,722 
Atm AS eee Pie, Saree LL Wee 9,934 40,818 20,967 71,719 
1947— 
PASTE: Wi asain OAT Ay PR Pe tre PERO P a 809 1,443 508 2,760 
HOLPUATY 258 RAE. 6 9. St SR cnad fab Salo oh 28K 831 1.250 489 oat 
EG ee beaeed tute ee itied oe reriarerersdarteners’ rena teeter aks 947 1,212 Bis 2,672 
i el Re Renee aieee Mane ito, 12, Setaeeee tat aan iL ee 1,295 509 2,916 
18 oe BS Soered NIE Che caries be icc arma Mi 1,626 2,073 889 4,588 
LE Teva RE oe RR a hold LS Fh a 1,989 2,456 1,455 5,900 
EV CRE fos oo 4 BRE es, Aue a gl BES goles oh pele 2,291 1,876 942 5, 109 
PATIO USE os od REN Ss 5s feb Bee ds pe de ss ea 3,014 2 VAY) 1,052 6, 286 
Sept DOr at Bet. ws, Sone a ode So des ay Bee 3, (39 2, 1st 1,339 7,229 
Bye Teh a: SR ae ee ie a rl? 4,264 3,200 1,477 8,941 
PNR DOT se Cane wis s ke beens we Mine sle aqlae es 3,635 2,734 1,241 7,610 
PECEIN DOT oN tree oes od oe ee ree ee aad eee 3,024 2,870 1,645 7,539 
ac ot Heme, Behe haniee ces, 1 Spear aeme See Pa Pete | 24,787 12,059 64,127 
ewes TL ee Ee Bee Se Ee 
1948— 
RE MUNA Te eee cps a ee eee oar alain sae: 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
PSECU ALY <i n ee ih Ane eee ears ce lagen 2,234 1,904 1,071 5, 209 
‘aH COC sik alah eee ed Ider ct een a a ore 4,184 3,963 2,472 10,619 
STIG EW eh chls SOSA ER SES Re MN Rr mean aE Cee 4,630 3,008 1,778 9,416 
AAAS: Baccis the ehe  RPR a ds Del ata AR Rin ele do aceheres 4,141 3,076 2,243 9,460 
TRUSTEE a a he ek ee nn ae ee eS 7,382 4,747 3,194 15,323 
LUN hi SORE cca lreadet a mrcant. Acs oa ance ie 4,770 4,004 2,329 11-105 
WA TN CELRE Peg tna exreons— see series oot waceehwNatenhiacerrce + -Sogr 4,995 3,616 2,347 10,958 
(Sr) Se Seis a, ROOM See erie 5 Seeeeicrun, duane: 4,383 4,755 ey ee) 11,871 
(ATS TET Ot Reig ae Metal ROtRnene ternary hone) 5.1.0. ain Maar 4,920 5,405 2,758 13, 083 
Pl aeeiet tein i; Selliche chet laete cle ot 4,473 4,238 2,418 11,129 
DE CaanE OG cas. 078 Sere ets sas date: Stee “ees Gee 3,888 3,681 2,426 9,995 
4 ol tee eo” ire eee bie te PA aes Sines 52,986 45,191 21,000 125,414 
1949— 
MAGUEY Sade rie rte cb hte ee bina chee: 2,884 2,845 1,720 7,449 
OD EMALY.. . serie cee chin yaa ish oe oe 2,797 2,342 1,509 6, 648 
Aree ek Rd PORE © fo coae cteenla 2c, Gants DAS 3,690 3,104 2,374 9,168 
AGA! Rate” TORIES By) ae Sar Bb ena oe ae 4,242 2,910 1,940 9,092 
IT aati oars ek ee cpr Means ad ope store aogn le 3,987 2,963 2,234 9,184 
RTT eee Oe sshd Repeat ote o ley ePot tie teilote. sia ence tee = 5,012 Shiau 3,185 11, 967 
UU Eee coe ie erect es ake nee qe OS Mela pre ole ebay: 4,455 3,543 2,618 10, 616 
PSU ed ate eh le nage Ste nl ee oe ee ae 3. 057 2,855 1,939 1,801 
COntoMiOCr. 2 sehi t> Take a serts Rowes seeker ais 1,706 1,494 974 4,174 
DGEGCE. 5. lobe sc 0 BAR Pie oo eee on eS 2,831 2,907 1,814 7,552 
Nove bern fete dette chee cist ee ote enc wares 2,430 2,389 583 6,352 
Total (11 months 1949) 37,091 31,122 21,840 90,053 
Total (11 months 1948) 49,098 41,510 24,811 115,419 
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A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 
































Mari- : B.C. 
Month t 5 Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
aes N.W.T. . 
1946— Potal oh acc as eee ete ee once ae acim: 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
194 7——Totals cack oocie pian ictecldele stabemtents in tacts «leas 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64,127 
1948— 
JANUAEV Eo coe. cca nee tree Tene eet 279 1,819 3,666 726 758 7,248 
(HODrUBIN £2 od. ee Oe en Ro ee EE ere 166 1,214 2,566 591 672 5,209 
March p-8.2.0, 48h, eoraci tasers ea eee tee 333 2,093 5,272 1,655 1, 266 10, 619 
FA Dr il Sepik erable ols caleide eee mabe oie cca ee 310 1,361 5, 259 1,471 1,015 9,416 
MIS Visite Mee Shia tes eolaiciche ee hack stirs 5 ear aoe 371 1,326 4,969 1, 728 1,069 9,460 
ADVTS, td Sor, BR Renee ct aicick tahoe era et RRS ore es 433 2,643 7,366 3,610 1,271 15,323 
DUliVeer tee ieeye ee eee ee eeerte. 394 2,194 5,612 1, 983 920 11, 103 
PAUIPUSE. Os cone acters deen ee ee one es 419 1,784 5, 868 1,888 999 10, 958 
Sentemberne tevin c quckke ote wants Acro nits eens 453 2,878 4,953 2,580 1,007 11,871 
OCtGbDEr:.. Re her dacs ee thse ee 663 2,840 5,915 2,516 1,149 13,083 
INOVEII DEUS: ere nele car eo nete meee ee Mee 366 2,384 5,170 Belides 1,036 11,129 
Decem berg yaya cite se eek ee loos ve ede 371 2,151 5,005 1, 634 834 9,995 
AYO eee ris adc SASH HOM AAAS Se CA 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
1949— 

: JEU T Vitter canis vtietone the Mean ets cies c15) leet: PAI 1,542 3,770 1,319 607 7,449 
WebDruary7eee sa. fe. ho ot ee a io ee ee: 183 1,167 3,983 823 492 6, 648 
March 2 eae Be st ter. och eee eee 243 1,475 4,669 2,090 691 9,168 
IA Dri See ae ithe niece on ais ice ene 202 1,576 4,569 2,071 674 9,092 
Eta, Lote teins eet de BOP oka ie canted Ae 306 1, 936 4,653 1,464 825 9,184 
JUMP ee ee oe cacersharectaierete: a tesacseieqs il oe rere 354 1,907 6,088 2,636 982 11, 967 
ET ites 6 Eat ete SE EE Hic Aik oa ES Bho AES Gs 318 2,104 5,457 1,890 847 10, 616 
AUZUSU ne ticks we ce cE ee cee ae ee ee ee 212 1,657 3,846 1,436 700 7,851 
Septembersne sd. ga. oe. ce ae ee ve eke ae ees 145 1,083 1,937 625 384 4,174 
OctoberWes sscc comers ee economia ees 259 1,479 3,654 1,501 659 7,002 
NNOVGM DOIN ..5.9.:: cenit at ots obethe os ess s beseceis 242 1,231 3,336 915 628 6, 352 

Macalenel tam onths!1949)) eee een 2,675 17, 157 45, 962 16,770 7,489 90, 053 
sRovalnliemontinss 1948) ease ni neee 4,187 22,536 56, 616 20,918 11,162 115, 419 
TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 
(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 
Unskill- 
p Others 
Month Agri- ed and Skilled | Trading | Including} Total 
culture Semi- Mini 
Skilled ease 
LY Coed Wc a a ioe ara ale strat tecrr eee nae 1,069} 1,226] 2,962] 2,429] 2,248 9,934 
192 7—— Total acne radeon vant ctiditeenin ens Pore Fenty ie 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
1948— 
JATUST Vee RA % oss te edie rsclo stars crs Ae ayes oe 468 529 1,195 342 452 2,986 
He bruaieygrese crises con neater eaves eaten oe 356 462 763 270 383 2,234 
Marchi, airman cuciake eictetererre thet tis rors oP eee 1, 241 685 1, 248 446 564 4,184 
P05 ip oo oc, 8 ai ERE Ran EADS PRCA Ary ORR eee iG Roraes 959 1, 728 1,058 379 506 4,630 
1 Ee nee nc 2 ee ea, Sree cml ee ae 1,151 1,306 925 357 402 4,141 
PUNE 55:05 Boies arse hee ates Reais le ee oe oe Pe Oe 3,130 1,570 1,568 395 719 7,382 
SUT Rete ae <<: ; Ae RR OAR SRO AM dee oe 2,346 556 1,030 368 470 4,770 
PATIZUSE ds FA ecu ce ate ees hi Basted Ne 4 ee 1,936 1,193 1,039 356 471 4,995 
Septem bere Aan crete: var, neater eee 1,568 627 1, 433 358 397 4,383 
ROCTODELE,. garceat pes oaceste eer eee Sees cae ae 2,077 645 1,463 405 330 4,920 
November ten col ede dee ne nck aoe: 1,794 565 1,215 364 535 4,473 
Pecetibersn. as ee woe ee eh eee 1,344 550 1,094 305 595 3, 888 
‘Otel cate crore ee otaen cas ates ee 18,370 10, 416 14,031 4,345 5, 824 52, 986 
1949— 
JP ATUAT Ve, oe olsterciacaa te Gace wero ee eae 1,137 427 801 243 276 2,884 
HOeDrU Arye vod vase tect eee eis ee 1,386 414 589 231 177 2,797 
Mis reli; em Lites ods: act er eceey tee ei Re 1,818 544 845 278 205 3,690 
BY sal ee Ane CMON nA DoE OA t a Aeclen ekt Of 2,055 650 891 285 361 4,242 
MIA Cece sre sice ce ace eran ieee etre 2,164 538 Heyl 268 240 3,987 
DUTIES enc ete bereits his. ee 2,535 889 1,020 285 283 5,012 
Vulva tect: cee an ek cet eee ne 2,063 700 803 288 601 4,455 
AOPUStE ee eee oc CED e ee eee 1,405 496 586 236 334 8,057 
eptember! hi5.0. 5, Sad eo eee eet nee 440 189 393 203 481 1,706 
Octo beriiee 35. Mion oa sce cer ae cee ee 1.173 423 641 241 353 2,831 
ING VeMmberis. sarracs cca n sae eee 926 440 593 260 211 2,430 
Total (11 months 1949) 17,102 5,710 7,939 2,818 3,022 37,091 
Total (11 months 1948) 17,026 9, 866 12,937 4,040 5, 229 49, 098 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1._MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 












































Aoricule pik. Utilities, , 
= ture ataes Pianos, Supple- : 
<—~g eae x ‘ ~je_| portation,} Services | ~ ae aN ee ire 
Fgeeingy | Manu | Construc-omnmunt| Gneluding| enters | Total 
Trapping! . cation, | Govern- Income 
Attack Storage, ment) 
3 = Trade 
1958—Averave,.* 432... 6). 22 | 59 | 9 56 59 5 209 
1989—Average...-:.....:. 23.4 62 § 57 59 5 215 
1940—Average....:....... woe 7 11 63 62 5 245 
1941—Average............ aps! 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942—Average....:.....%. 30 | 143 18 80 73 10 354 
1948—Average....;....... od 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944—Average....1....... Oe eZ ‘13 95 83 13 409 
1945—Average....:....... 30 5 156 15 101 90 13 410 
1946—Average............ AD 146 \24 114 103 14 443 
POAC OA VOVALO. oN... lL 50 ie oe 1338 113 17 _. 918 
1947—October..... Heeeee es 54 186 141 139 116 17 554 
November: js... 1: 56 41 ¢; 1190 ‘2 188 142 116 18 561 
December. .......!+ 99 ib oa 1189 hie 143 116 17 550 
1948—January..........:. O20 1187 30 | 139 119 18 543 
February. 55), 3 52 j (193° | 29 | 139 116 18 548 
1 EN tol 9 See eae me in a (189 '28 140 120 19 544 
3) Gi Oy Aap eel tiers od 43 194 34 142 121 18 551 
NLA ees eee ape eee 47 195 ot 147 125 18 570 
BUNGE cael co: 51 201 43 150 130 20 595 
Vee OOK AA RES. 1E 53 201 48 153 130 20 606 
PeUPUSt ees ae ee ee Oo pr. we B24 48 157 130 20 614 
September.......:. 57 220 |. 48 185 130 22 663* 
WICEODEL «, he-dss Geert Oe the 2h 2243 48 164 130 21 633 
November.......,. 56 | 214 46 166 130 21 632 
December.........2 524 211 139 164 129 21 614 
1949—January...........: 49 211 By) 159 133 20 ‘607. 
MOB HAT Win ws Ae cee Se 47 | 213 34 159 131 20 605 
DLARCHI PS ear teoans 46 42. |, 214 135 161 134 20 606 
NDEI ee ou tos. ce ote 40 213 ‘39 163 134 19 610 
Micive fe: She FO eht. 2 46 209 | 42 166 138 20 622 
Junaewectes jf. tel 1G all 216 46 170 141 20 645 
NIG! hate aaa ee Af 51 (214 ‘49 172 142 mal 49° 
PUUPIS tele de hin. te 5d 1248 51 i 139 23 658 
September......... 54. » 1220 53 174 138 22 662 
Cepober awe 46 wl. te 53 219 o2 175 141 22 663 








* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 
All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. Therefore, the final total does not 
necessarily agree with the sum of the individual estimates. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 


SouRCE: 


The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At November 1, 20,712 
employers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,109,661 and total payrolls of $92, 359,724 








Geographical and Industrial Unit 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 
s 100 p.c. 
Average Weekly 
Salaries and 
Wages at 


Employment Payrolls 


Nov. |} Oct. } Nov.| Nov.| Oct. | Nov. Now. Oct. | Nov. 
1, 1949/1, 1949}1,1948]1,1949]1, ipaol1, 1948}1, 1949}1, 1949]}1, 1948 





: (a) PRovinces 
Maritime Pravin (693. ..i<(ccage eins <sty.enmintae © «oleje tas sek 


Coe ee erweee cere eee seers ee eeesseerereseesese 


Wisinipeg arcs sercerinee cee eee eee oe ee ne ene 


ASONGON = 00.0 es Me eee rcs cee on ee ee ae 


RREPINS? ERO. asco. oie Peer ee ae RE ene ee 


Calgary...2 501+ seen PAR SAE 1.) Cee eT = Mere el red eee | 


Manufacturing et ncee cess cae Teen ee eee 
Durable(Goods!!s7e an eee ee eee 
INon=DurablesGoods: nae ere ee eee 
Hlectric Lightand (Powerlc..-c) oases eee oe 

MOgeinge ss ics phe eee te ee Eee eae 

Mining SAS adrian clair nee me eee ree 

Gommunicationss.: wees oe thee ee Cee ee 

FL ransportation sesece ns cece ce oe ee eee 

Construction and Maintenance..................eeeeeeee: 


S(R°910 iN ene 01.00 Sb 0006.0: 6 10) w ele eielic v eves © elalisis ee 6) a 9 «6 /619\(6 ele as 


Fight Leading Industries.................0.0..00.0.000. 


nanCes crear i ore oO ee eres 


$ $ $ 

37.53 
33.86 
37.68 
37.53 
41.77 
45.00 
44.02 
43.81 
42.48 
45.08 
46.38 


43.55 


128-0 
129-2 
144-3 
139-0 
134-4 
157-5 
154-6 


132-2 


126-8 
129-7 
144-9 
139-2 
134-1 
159-3 
157-1 


132-4 


CeCe Ue el (ee ee BOR ee arse Ate mec arw NOn Sec Wie foerecern 





1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 


musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 


2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry-cleaning plants. 


* Includes Welland, Thorold and Merritton. 
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TABLE C-2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base:—June 1, 1941=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 





Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Year and Month ri < 
_ |Aggregate| Average | Average Aggregate] Average | Average 
Employ Weekly | Salaries | Salaries Employ- Weekly | Salaries | Salaries 
Payrolls jand Wages|and Wages Payrolls jand Wagesjand Wages 


$ $ 
Wone ga lee LOG oe et. che deo he 100-0 100-0 100-0 $25.25 100-0 100-0 100-0 $25.57 
INO Wee Lope LOS, & scala oe cho.aeoiaphs 112-1 139-3 126-6 31.95 110-9 139-3 127-6 32.64 
Cr ga Ss es ee et ee 119-6 154-4 132-0 33.33 114-8 147-5 130-8 33.45 
NOW eh el je al OS a am oats saci iste ths: 129-5 189-7 149-7 37.79 122-1 181-2 150-6 38.52 
NOVA etl O48 b jhachante store oh 133-3 218-0 166-9 42.15 124-0 207-1 169-7 43 38 
WDecipelewel OES; cr .15)-.c5-p51- tei. char? 133-8 219-0 167-2 42.23 123-8 208-3 171-0 43.72 
OMe mest 04 G spose ier. sched othe, ThEes 128-4 204-5 162-8 41.10 120-7 196-6 165-4 42.28 
Bigi eat wap 94 Oven ai fescue - Fes. 34 124-8 207-6 170-0 42.92 120-6 205:3 172-7 44.17 
Mar iaclnert 0498 3s. fei, dosed, 05 24: 123-7 207-5 171°4 43 .27 120-8 206-6 173-6 44.39 
PANDA pur LGiRREL 4 Ones ates. BepoRs kro OiP hs 122-9 206-5 171-7 43.35 120-8 207-4 174-2 44.50 
VES Vad ye gl OS 97S cick ofa) « «rho ai? 123-8 207°3 171-0 43.19 121-0 207+1 173-8 44.48 
SUS Heol pu 1949. eesti ters} areca 127-4 209-0 167-6 42.32 122-1 203-7 169-4 43.35 
ty ea oul 94 O56 or nuataiete bd«, ser 130-5 217-6 170-1 42.96 123-5 209-8 172-4 44.09 
PANT Dro al 58d 94 Qiacine lkefe. ci vise atcha, dg + 131-3 218-9 170-3 43.01 122-9 208-5 172-2 44.04 
Depiceel sated O40 o55 cks..taere ety set: 132-4 222-0 171-4 43 27 124-5 212-1 172-9 44 20 
Octal sre LOA Op =. imate ictcte,o3- 132-4 223-8 172-5 43.55 124-2 214-4 175-4 44.84 
INOW ce Liew 94 9.90 onthe eta a a 132-2 224-6 173-4 43.78 122-9 213-4 176-3 45.07 


TABLE C-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF Lote aeh BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 


(Average calendar year 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


i=} 
e 
4 ® 
Ties 26 2 © 8 a 8 
3 go ss) 3 ° ae 9 8 2 
3 [se] sseles].2| 2) 8/22] 2)2) 8 | 38 
j E o|828)28 | 28 © S| 3s = -é vs 33 
@ Se Mek 25 Oh =) a Be Ss 3 = HO 
td eaed | ao | Zip | oS oO fae | = nH <1 aoO 
Waite: Ue” SUD BRE Be Pee See eae Ss Ane OS OO Nee bere ol cee reecncil custarcie® O22 | esOU At G4sO |e te: geil scteterens [sree sree 84-0 
INOwame hme OS 45.0 eat tamer newts: LOO 2 104-0 ere eee |ucie tole hemes oe GSeO EUS Che OG=0 lemme senate reas ttncrottre 94-1 
iSong, “ik PHU Gs eee ae Rae eee ete LO Heine tel Weal Weegee! 8 [potas cate, don MORI MUG) PO ca A ee olin ome dle cates « 101-8 
INiaRree lee TUS Geers Releamareh, BiB ate 8 LUD) fet hs CBSO I ohh oer ln By aera ee ae Gort Ala PAH COCs se idl igs ean dllbetans os 105-4 
DORAL AME LOG rarore tottarcteie see anete ches 125-2) 127-3 83-0] 124-9] 1382-8] 130-5} 130-4] 106-2} 99-3] 115-9} 110-5) 111-5 
IN Divctee lems OS srotes ch aie henivetuonsy rn: 114-6] 112-6 95-0] 123-6] 100-3] 119-7] 115-0} 108-1] 97-6) 1382-2] 108-1) 107-5 
INO Weel mee GOO cron tite cisiak = 7 cies sere 123-6] 117-9 101-1] 126-9} 108-1) 131-5] 124-4} 112-7] 103-1] 124-3) 120-0) 115-5 
No em OA. Sere aye Actes tous saeace la 139-2} 133-8 134-0] 142-4] 123-4] 148-7] 142-5) 119-7] 110-5] 123-5} 181-6) 126-3 
NIGH! Heed OY ee See A eee ee 167-6] 179-6 112-8] 198-1) 160-7| 177-1] 173-0) 136-1] 180-1] 134-7) 146-5) 149-4 
INO her: le 4 peOr as tore aa 183-3} 189-0 108-0] 214-1] 162-6] 198-1] 185-2} 140-2) 138-0} 135-6) 146-6) 187-2 
INO VAMC RR LOA Omran acho cibenicntcee ates 188-7} 194-1 121-6} 216-3] 170-4] 206-2] 187-4] 148-1) 142-1] 138-8} 163-6] 193-8 
Noam ie O44 ire. cene crus suis avekete chaps 183-8} 187-1 132-3] 204-5] 168-3] 196-7] 185-9] 148-1) 143-9) 141-8) 158-5) 182-5 
INO eam ee OLD ra acaye fc axtre: acsifirs feasts tact 171-2] 178-2 123-1) 193-6] 161-8] 178-8] 170-8} 150-6] 145-4) 145-9] 161-7] 172-5 
Nios hy See ee eehe Taran 182-7| 179-0 139-7] 193-7] 162-7] 189-1] 185-1} 163-8] 157-4] 160-9] 175-4) 182-2 
BN Gin 7eme Sime GAs plese seve aaevahs Pie, ewe ge: eae 197-8) 193-3 160-4] 201-4] 184-9] 203-7] 202-2] 170-1] 160-7| 168-0} 185-9) 203-1 
Nici aly WE pee Ghk hase osaer eens 203-6] 194-9 160-4] 207-7] 180-8] 207-1] 208-6} 180-3} 168-6} 167-9} 206-1) 212-2 
GCM mee G4 Sar Sate. cekc otek ecole 204-3] 197-8 156-2) 209-9] 184-9] 207-5| 210-4} 180-9] 169-3] 167-0) 207-6) 206-1 
Liew Deen LOS. Qin ste oars eae ote 196-0} 177-2 151-8] 178-2] 177-6] 198-2} 206-1] 173-9] 162-4] 158-0] 201-8) 192-4 
Lele. etley 9281 CE AUS ie gee eg ae Be 190-5} 168-2 139-9] 172-4] 164-7] 193-0] 202-8] 166-7) 157-3] 146-2) 194-4) 181-5 
Venta eae O40 ae Ba nae hee cyetsta et ds 188-9} 167-1 139-1} 170-3) 164-8] 190-2] 201-8] 165-6] 156-4} 145-9] 192-3) 179-6 
PA Dima nie O49 sre. Rate cudtacente tn 187-6] 167-4 163-0] 173-1] 160-5] 184-8] 200-2] 166-0) 155-4} 146-8) 194-6] 188-8 
AVE LOMO. servers ticte.siwraAcoralsreny chess 189-1] 163-3 139-8} .170-7| 155-2] 186-4] 200-1] 170-5} 159-9} 153-0) 198-0) 196-9 
livitves ky ty CCS a aa ies 194-5) 169-0 151-2] 176-4] 160-7] 194-6] 202-4] 177-4] 163-7] 165-1] 206-3) 204-7 
ame | same TAGs Atvseaus ats ATR ys orece © tsa 199-5} 187-4 152-8} 202-0} 176-6] 198-0] 206-4] 181-8] 168-0} 167-3) 212-2) 209-1 
PANG Saeed 94.9 Secrets cys yori tne raneee itches 200-5] 188-9 157-6} 203-8] 171-7] 199-4] 205-5] 185-6) 170-7} 169-7] 218-6) 212-6 
OCDGsM Rae LO4O sere ceicerucue Severe toate 202-1) 190-4 165-3] 205-7] 172-1] 199-5] 208-3] 186-6] 171-7] 169-9] 220-0} 215-1 
(Ores. al, Oy Re oneness 202,2] 192-0 165-9) 208-8] 172-0] 199-5] 209-2] 185-9] 173-6] 170-8] 214-3) 211-9 
INO wea LOA 9 oo cue soit cietieace 201-9} 190-7 168-4] 206-1] 172-3] 201-3] 208-4] 185-1] 178-3] 171-2) 211-9] 208-5 


Relative Weight of Employment 

by Provinces and Economic 

Areas asat Nov. 1, 1949....... 100-0 7-1 +2 4-2 2-7) 29-01 42-01 12:3 5:5 2-4 4-4 9-6 
EnNEOGAH tele oor EE os Vee eng Mok Ph wpe eR oP ee ee ee 

Nore:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 





Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 



































Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
Salaries and Wages 
Industries at Employment Payrolls 
Nov.| Nov ct. | Nov. | Nov Nov 
i 1, 1949}1,1949)1, 1948]1, 1949]1, 1949/1, 1948/1, 1949]1, 1949]1, 1948 
—_—_—_— ee ee ene eee eeee 
$ $ $ E 
Manufacturing.................... on : : ; 122-9} 124-2) 124-0) 213-4] 214-4] 207-1 
Animal products—edible............ccccccccccccccce : ; i 140-1} 142-2] 142-7] 246-1] 241-9] 238-2 
Fur and products 2:0... J. eon ae ee : i : 140-8} 139-5} 143-9] 229-3} 223-0] 219-8 
Leather and ‘products..0.0. 0. .cse eee ee ee 108-5) 108-8} 105-8} 190-5} 190-4} 179-5 
Boots and shoes........... ines catia cecr eee 106-9} 108-9} 104-8} 190-6] 195-7] 182-2 
Lumber and its products.........ccccccccccccccccece 123-7] 125-3] 124-2} 229-8] 232-1] 221-8 
Rough and dressed lumber............0..005 Bees 119-2} 122-2) 117-4) 231-7}: 236-9] 220-8 
LUNIGUTE ae oe eee nie cere tite eects on etre 160-3} 157-6} 150-1] 234-2] 230-6] 209-3 
Other lumber products...........cccccccecccccee : : i 109-8} 110-8] 128-6) 215-8} 215-3] 242-3 
Plant products—edible............ccccccccccccccnces F f ; 158-6) 173-4} 156-0} 261-6] 272-7) 243-6 
Pulp and paper products...........cccccceece Se cibiee 0 : 140-6} 141-0} 144-1] 240-3] 239-4] 236-2 
ulp Gnd paperitur, . 3. U.tisses. cs beeches 127-8] 130-5] 138-3) 234-1] 235-2] 247-5 
Paper productay....6 cubarect ce chen ot ee 174-4] 173-2] 167-7| 298-2) 294-5] 267-9 
Printing and publishing....25........0.cceceeeeus 143-8} 142-0} 142-7] 228-9] 226-2) 210-5 
Rubber products.5/400.: 0.2) 4G. La Ae, 02 be : 5 : 123-3} 127-6} 132-2 +1] 244-2] 261-7 
m@ extile products,.e 20. :...eleee soc hoch steals eh : ; ! 116-4] 115-5} 114-9 -6] 215-4] 202-8 
bread, yarn and cloth. ...5.....ccccsececeecs be ‘ ; : 110-0} 108-9] 111-7 -9| 226-2] 214-1 
Cotton yarn and cloth... :......62.0s0c000025 91-1] 89-4] 91-9 -6} 176-8] 169-2 
Woollen yarn and cloth.................. ie 99-3} 99-2) 107-4 -8] 208-9} 212-8 
Synthetic silk and silk goods... :..........5 152-3] 151-4] 147-6 -5| 343-4] 300-9 
Hosiery and knit goods.............ccccccececk. : 114-2} 112-0] 120-4 -6] 202-4] 202-5 
‘Garments and personal furnishings............... i ; 1 130-7] 130-7] 121-5 -9) 223-4] 201-7 
Other textile products...............0......... wr 96-6} 95-5) 97-7 -8| 177-8} 173-9 
EobaccoW. Oe Ws... | Gea oS ee. ps 112-9} 114-9} 117-1 -5| 270-5] 256-5 
PSEVOIACCE rene Tait Hote ons hee ae 170-7| 175-7] 166-2 °5| 283-2] 261-9 
Chemicals and allied products....................... -2| 99-1] 97-6 -O] 174-9} 166-2 
‘lay, glass and stone products...........0..secceeces -2| 147-3] 147-9 -6| 278-4] 260-9 
Electric lightiand power............ BR cid Jo otckew, -6] 172-6) 158-1 5} 266-0) 234-0 
Blectrichl Apparatus. ...c sss. k. carck. ee -3| 165-1} 165-3 -1/ 300-7] 283-5 
Iron and steel products...............ces000...0.0.., -7| 107-3) 110-4 °3| 177-5] 176-5 
Crude. rolled and forged products............... -2| 137-1] 146-1 -4| 198-1} 200-4 
achinery (other than vehicles)................. -2} 110-5) 117-0} 183-7] 185-9] 190-5 
Agricultural implements......................... -5| 166-9] 209-8 -0} 301-5] 379-1 
Land vehicles and aircraft....................... -7| 104-1} 99-1) 162-6] 167-4) 155-3 
Automobiles and parts.............2.0...... -7| 124-6} 110-6 -1) 178-3] 152-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................. -9} 69-9} 95-3 -1} 110-7] 151-2 
enling applianecga. vos. bos ssccee col, Ronee -5] 155-6] 149-8 -9| 268-3] 248-0 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) ............... -4) 102-5} 102-0} 219-8) 216-3} 199-3 
oundry and machine shop products............. -5] 87-5) 96-3 -8| 202-3] 204-6 
Other iron and steel products.................... -9] 98-8} 100-3 2-4) 170-4] 167-1 
Non-ferrous metal products...................2..0 02. -9| 113-6] 122-1 +2] 210-8] 212-9 
Non-metallic mineral products...................... -2| 128-1) 122-1] 234-6} 235-2) 219-4 
Miscellaneous...... (Cor cuiontuicben ane Heb Ae HasiGdtadaer )6-9] 163-7] 144-4) 285-3] 281-4] 265-6 
LORRI E Geese re fe ee ie eee Oe, ee PS -1| 112-9} 203-2) 267-7] 223-3] 386-2 
Mining oe she Coss ee ee eee een ee -3| 103-9} 102-4) 176-5] 170-7) 164-8 
Coal i 0 ied Pou, > 0 SIRS eS ee F6 SRS, frie’ y nw Ee, -0} 96-9} 99-9} 209-0} 193-8} 199-8 
Metallictores: 2) (pa cet ee SGT Pe eka pe -7| 92-41 90-0) 143-6] 140-6} 132-5 
| on-metallic minerals (except coal)............0.0006 5-0} 168-9] 161-2] 300-7] 298-9} 280-8 
Communications... 2035.20) eee 9] 206-4) 188-0) 312-3) 308-1) 267-1 
elégrahsr 2.6) cs nek eee ae PRECAST ANU gR) txt +1} 128-0} 125-5] 224-2] 225-8] 222-8 
Pelephonedis sgt se, hoes Pewee yeaa iy ein pe +3] 225-5} 206-0) 331-6} 325-3] 278-9 
Transportation....... SE ihe ore A Adeaoeeat ida) Neopet -5] 147-4] 146-4) 231-8] 233-4] 231-3 
Street railways, cartage and BLOTALC..0cccSeeeen ero -4) 162-4) 157-4] 259-6] 258-0} 239-2 
Steam railway operation ...........cccecceceuscecs, -8| 137-6] 137-0} 217-5) 220-5} 223-8 
Shipping and stevedoring................06.......... -3] 138-8] 145-5} 237-8] 239-6] 248-7 
Construction and Maintenance....................... 9] 145-8] 138-6) 261-3) 265-2) 244-6 
uilding 6 soubte 12 c elaray coapny eabocapalers te okerca trate Rants Mec nee cee -7| 188-8} 174-0) 301-7) 303-1) 269-2 
SWAY ae ce core A ee eee te ee -O] 1382-3] 128-8] 243-0) 251-1] 236-4 
aU WAY ce tetas ose te ee ee eee eee ee 2-0} 95-3} 95-9} 197-6} 200-2] 202-3 
Services (as indicated DClOW) <. to ccae cee ne Staten -9| 146-9} 147-4) 252-3) 254-1] 238-9 
otels'and restaurants, -. 3. iteeceso ccc. bh.tk tole -5| 159-4] 155-6) 268-1] 276-4] 259-7 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......................... -6] 180-5} 1384-2] 213-2] 212-0} 211-2 
YW CC Feet aioe en esi SMR peep igh Ml bobo cect hve 2-2) 149-6) 147-0) 238-4) 233-9} 219-4 
FLGGAN  ieetn ge the tenn den doe. tee ee ee +5] 145-3] 144-0} 236-9] 231-4} 218-2 
Wincledalp.. oc dn en |, bees ae ee ee ee -3| 164-5] 158-4] 241-5] 238-9} 221-5 
Eight Leading Industries.......................0....-, +2) 132-4] 133-3! 224-6) 223-8] 218-0 
LTV TT RSA Aas Ree SORE Cerner, Sets item 21) it -8| 147-8} 142-7) 209-9! 209-9] 192-0 
Banks and trust companies.......................... »-§} 158-8} 153-4) 227-9] 227-7) 204-7 
Brokerage and stock market operations, ........c2.. -O} 149-4] 152-8) 223-6] 219-0] 213-7 
UT AD CO i rareceres ela raletteiait (ois Gin or cre tater ee 3-6] 1383-6) 128-4) 190-5} 191-0] 177-3 
Nine Leading Industries.............................. 32-8] 153-0) 133-7! 224-0) 223-2] 216-9 
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TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 














Nov. 1, 1949 Oct. 1, 1949 Nov. 1, 1948 

Industries —— 

Men Women| Men |} Women| Men | Women| Men | Women 

No. No. p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c 

EAT Og DT 2 a ood ao Oe One cane 826.239) 249.320 76-8 23°2 76-8 23-2 77-2 22-8 
Animal products—edible.................-. 31,066 7,644 80-3 19-7 79:1 20-9 80-1 19-9 
MUTAnCProaucts zea Mises sen sees os Va 2, 806 iL i} 64-3 Boy 64-4 35-6 63-1 36-9 
resp oeranad PrOGUuCtSrck «se smilie ciel sleet alere 18,723) 12,277 60-4 39-6 60°3 39-7 61-0 39-0 
PVOGUS ATG: SMOCSi). <2 sate mien sin vi oiclerw clereets 11,114 8,318 57-2 42-8 56-9 43-1 57-5 42-5 
Tet eranadyproaucts , .t. «cc sts oc «1c 01ers dv sale 76,337 6, 652 92,0 8-0 92-1 7-9 91-6 8-4 
Rough and dressed lumber............... 48,031 2,396} 95-2 4-8 95-3 4-7 94-7 5:3 
AIT UGUT Os aerate gle sake bile fale levi tole e atecauaht thet 16,950 2,189 88-6 11-4 88-8 11-2 87-6 12-4 
Opher lumibersproducts.cse cee. + acct stele 11,356 2,067 84-6 15-4 84-9 15-1 86-0 14-0 
Plant products=edible.....Jcccic...6 select ole 43,550) 25,861 62-7 Sy fon! 61-2 38-8 64-3 35°7 
Pulpiand paper PrOGUCLS. 06 acdeece0< oe wo silva OL 310s 22,827 80-0 20-0 80-2 19-8 80-3 19-7 
MUTATED EDTA ci acts alee oles ve ois w.els cls o cui eae 46,216] 2,504 94-9 5-1 94-8 5-2 95-2 4-8 
PEAT DUO GUCES matia siete iste aieitieiese cielete e eetact 13,944 8,098 63-3 36-7 63-3 36-7 62-8 37-2 
erinping AIG), PUOLishINg ile tei. cles aeleiete Oe LOO la. 22D 71,8 28-2 71-9 28-1 71-0 29-0 
EMD CROC UCU: wemis sulereidetele.e «6s arasava ie ergate 15,306 5, 629 ood 26-9 74-0 26-0 74-4 25-6 
Dax oLle PEOCUCUS Ime <a. 0% sollte olsc.alelive eterate 74,503} 88,628 45-7 54-3 45-8 54-2 45-2 54-5 
ihresdsvarmand Clothes. . esses eda 37,516} 20,856 64-3 35°7 64-2 35-8 62-1 37-9 
Cobtonsyariean cdiclothinee sn. cck saan 18,924) 8,531 62-0 38-0 61-0 39-0 60-0 40-0 

\Woolleniyarmandiclotin a: «estes ates 7,852 5, 801 57-5 42-5 58-1 41-9 57-5 42-5 , 
Synthetic silk and silk goods........... 11,878 5,077 70-1 29-9 70-1 29-9 66-9 33°1 
FOsienyaan GeksniG fOOGS masa ceaisiet< sis oi 8,863] 15,505 36-4 63-6 36-7 63-3 35-3 64°7 
Garments and personal furnishings....... 19,049) 44,375 30-0 70-0 30-5 69-5 30-2 69-8 
Winericexuue products nec csoaendases eens 9,075 7,892 53-5 46-5 53-5 46-5 53-4 46-6 
IRD ONCHO, oe sd bo cae DR Oo COO DUOC ROD OEE mre 4,263 5, 782 42-4 57-6 43-8 56-2 41-2 58°§ 
TBIGRAST EVA: JR A ae GES ee OOo esee tri 17,198} 2,566] 87,0 13-0 88-0 12-0 86-5 13-5 
Chemicals and allied products..... Foran. 32,998] 10,685) .. 75-5 24-5 75-4 24-6 75-8 24-2 
Clay, glass and stone products............. 19, 676 2,418 89-1 10-9 89-1 10-9 87-9 12-1 
Mlectrichight and POWEL!. 2), 4 a< «sins ewes de ors 30, 839 4,273 87-8 12-2 88-0 12-0 88-2 11-8 
TE eve eee lieu sor eAnch .Aabeee ae aaemet oe eee 37,959) 14,838 71-9 28-1 72-2 27-8 72-1 27-9 
HONEA i SUCOL PLO CUCUSE. «isis egies. seus ele 263,791) 22,091 92-3 7:7 92-3 7:7 92-6 7-4 
Crude, rolled and forged products........ 34,851 1,675; 95-4 4-6 95-5 4-5 95-7 4-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)......... 24,136) 35335} . 87,9 12-1 87:8 12-2 88-8 11-2 
Agricultural inplements.............-..0. 14, 100 919} 93-9 6-1 93-9 6-1 94-5 5-5 
Land vehicles and aircraft............... 111, 251 6, 704 94-3 5-7 94-2 5-8 94-5 5:5 
ATILOMO ILCs aN Gs paEcSnareeeiieiie- ei sie: 43,466] 5,030} 89-6 10-4 89-6 10-4 89°5 10-5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.......... 13,115 494) 96-4 3-6 96-4 3°6 96-6 3-4 
LeaGIN SIADDIANCES.. anc. sacrtttcc aise ioetocs 8,415 527}; 94-1 5-9 94-1 5-9 93-5 6°5 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)......... 10,617 945 91-8 8-2 92-1 7-9 92-2 7:8 
Foundry and machine shop products..... €,972 398 95-2 4-8 95-0 5:0 95-5 4-5 
Other iron and steel products............. 39,334 7,094 84-7 15-3 84-9 15-1 84-6 15:4 
Non-ferrous metal products................ 39,851] 6,254) 86-4 13-6 86-7 13-3 85-3 14-7 
Nonametallicmpraducts.. . ee ciite s1<c asia a 14,397 1,410 91-1 8-9 90-9 9-1 91-6 8-4 
MINS CEL ANEO ISH Rei iaidl<terarastaciekeevs oct eteeiaeIn ok 11,666 7,930 59-5 40-5 60-7 39°3 62-7 37°3 
COGAN) tee coe Ee de! crea texto Mudy cies sted Seago 65.019 997 98-5 1:5 98-2 1-8 98-3 1-7 
MOTO TE 8 el ae ee Cee eee eee ae 85.115} _ 1.863) 97-9 2-1 97-8 2-2 97-9 2-1 
CO ee ee ee ee ee eee 24,756 222 99-1 0-9 99-1 0-9 99-1 0-9 
MetenlitCroneswpet sik che aemieiincl acinar tear 43,364 860 98-1 1-9 98-0 2-0 98-0 2°0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)........ 16, 995 781 95-6 4-4 95-5 4-5 95-9 4-1 
CommMuMNI CATIONS 55 ches eccee oes cc tones 26.079; 29.000) 47-3 52:7 47-4 52-6 47-5 52°5 
TRACE NRE | eS ee ee ee 7,001 1,586 81-5 18-5 81-3 18-7 81-1 18-9 
BLED MONE Homes we Hiner cro ick ak me's eaicte-a Midas 17,081) 26,604 39-1 60-9 39-2 60-8 39-9 60-1 
SU TATES POL GADIONN. stk <isic ots see che e's © als otto 174.803; 11.195 94 0 6-0 93-9 6-1 94-1 5-9 
Street railways, cartage and storage........ DO iad 4,529 93-0 7-0 93-1 6-9 93-1 6-9 
team rallwayiOperation. «<<... .s0 deco 86, 996 5,348 94-2 5-8 94-3 sar 94-1 5-9 
DHMippino ANdsSLeVeGONMP..- an... sciec sss 22,030; 1,318) 95-5 4-5 94-4 5-6 96-0 4-0 
Construction and Maintenance............ 259,365) 4,705) 98-2 1-8 98-2 1-8 98-2 1-8 
JESU HINO TTR ee yet ae ee Re ee 127,507 3,215 97-5 2-5 97-5 2-5 97°5 2°5 
Pied bos nsyvsci saree ons si cpio c eg 8, b's; vi pai tad 92,114 1,356 98:5 1-5 98-5 1-5 98°3 1-7 
TAHT EEIRI Ga, OS RE oa Oe ee EC ore eee 39, 674 134; 99-7 0°3 99°7 0-3 99-7 0-3 
Services (as specified below)................ 36.483) 38.196) 48-9 51-1 48-4 51-6 48-5 51-5 
HHOtelsvand restaurantses.0.. tees se tootes. 22,941) 22,832 50-1 49-9 49-8 50-2 50-6 49-4 
Personal (chiefly laundries)................ 7 LBR)) AL PAL aso 61-9 38-0 62-0 39-5 60-5 
WEE ED), S85 Ca a ae a a aR a 182,813) 118.469} 60-7 39-3 61-9 38-1 60-3 39-7 
Ree NIE | Ae Se ee 2 ee ee ee er 117,473) 97,188 54-7 45-3 56-2 43-8 54-6 45-4 
Wholesale 5 eta g elie Maer SIE eee 65,340} 21,281 75-4 24-6 75°7 24-3 74-5 25-5 
Eight Leading Industries.................. 1,655,916) 453.745 78-5 21-5 78-6 21-4 79-1 20-9 
MATRA TUCE@L ERAGE, oo. 5 PERE och c cambatoncdeon 47.669) 43.017 52-6 47-4 52-5 47-5 53-0 47-0 
Banks and trust companies................. 25,533} 26,431 49-1 50:9 49-0 51-0 49-8 50-2 
Brokerage and stock market operations.... 2,265 1,245 64-5 35°5 65-0 35-0 65-3 34-7 
Une treanCosen: 3. heoe Aes ccna aeebde as mdes 19,871) 15,341 56-4 43-6 56-3 43-7 56°5 43°5 
PA MERSICLUSCPIOS ES. cc. ta. ee. ccc ocr crs ates 1,703,585) 496.762 WA 22-6 77-6 22-4 78-1 21-9 


_— 
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TABLE C-6.— HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-4 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
All Non- All Non- 
Week preceding Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable 
factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 
No. No. No. cts. cts. cts: 

INOW oe ae O4 5 7,7" eee cis sree ies eee ae 44-9 45:3 44-6 67°5 74:8 60:6 
NOV. ol wel 4658+: , See eee nee 42-4 42-5 42-3 72-9 79-4 66-7 
Nove, plage 194728.) ne mee Sate eee 42-9 43-2 42-7 84-7- 91-9 77-6 
Novi, Fy 1048 2 eee a Se 43-1 43-2 43-1 95-5 103-4 87-6 
DCA ra We 04S) Fon) ers, Botan ocean iae 43-2 43-4 43-1 96-0 104-1 87-7 
“Jan Tee 1949) Rake eee Nee 2 gee ae 40-6 41-0 40-2 97-2 104-8 89:3 
Feb Te 51949) 6/0 Rec eer we oe Peer 42-9 43-2 42-7 97-2 105-0 89-3 
Mar fe R104 OR SP cee Lt ae © Bie 43-0 43-2 42-7 97-6 105-3 89-6 
Apr foe O49). Oem. oye eee ok hn eee 42-9 43-2 42-6 98-2 105-7 90-3 
Vici te eee 040/21 tame fs pres © ve Sones 42-5 42-7 42-3 98-6 106-2 90°7 
VUNG tay Vile 1940's ee cy Pees ee 40-8 41-1 40-5 99-1 106°5 91-5 
July Tee O49 3 peer es | ae 41-8 42-4 41-2 99-1 106-7 91-3 
Aug lea ae SS en ee er ee 41-9 42-1 41-7 98-8 106°5 91-1 
Sept DP 10.4 Oi oe tee 8 ten a, 42-4 42-5 42-2 98-4 106-6 90-+4 
Oct v1.04 ONE nas een len.) Beet oe 42-7 43-0 42-5 99-3 107-8 91-0 
UNTO ine LOOM ae aes ti cey ee 42-8 42-8 42-9 99-5 | 107-9 91-4 





*The averages at this date were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 























Durable Non-Durable 
All Manufactures (1) Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Week preceding — ——— 

Salaries Salaries | Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 

Wages Wages Wages 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nov LED ek LL). Ue Ale deel Coen AO Fe ee 32-55 30°31 35-60 33-88 29-84 27-03 
Nov lL OAG S See, anerikuck iat cee eh ae 33-32 30-91, 35-83 33-75 31-17 28-21 
Nov LL 7 A ees Si) i my ea ee adn 388-42 36°34 41-26 39-70 35-86 33-14 
Nov IP LOA SS Eee ooo eae opt at? Se A 43-28 41-16 46-43 44-67 40-36 37-76 
Dec Ie LOSS 2 Wee s, eRwee eee eaten oe 43-59 41-47 46-88 45-18 40-52 37-80 
*Jan DE OAOR Ree. ee tear tcp eae eee ete 42-12 39-46 45-23 42-97 39°19 35-90 
Feb. TOA G 8 eae tere ee Geen 44-04 41-70 47-17 45-36 41-12 38-13 
Mar SY Eh RED 5 ie Orme Ra 44-27 41-97 47-43 45-49 41-30 38-26 
Apr IF eel 04 Oy ace ee cee eee oe 44-27 42-13 47-43 45-66 41-30 38-47 
May Teg pb O49) 4 UL nee eae te.) ake peeee aren 44-31 41-91 47-30 45-35 41-49 38-37 
June Te OdO) SAE a a OS ae a) eee ee 43-16 40-43 46-00 43-77 40-49 37-06 
July ieee LOAO Rat pat Re ruth co Oe 43-95 41-42 47-26 45-24 40-90 37-62 
Aug. Tey OA Oe ee gic. cs ee, chy eared a 43-90 41-40 46-90 44-84 41-15 37-99 
Sept Wie O49 Se rose oar tn Bh eave teumth eo Bog iene 44-05 41-72 47-35 45-31 41-12 38-15 
Oct Tee LOA): ee a Js3 Up Poe tetera 44-72 42-40 48-20 46-35 41-63 38-68 
Nov Ne 8. 0) ae aR Ae ae MLA cana Pe 44-93 42-59 48-12 46-18 42-08 39-21 
1 Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table C-6. 


TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
































Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
— Nov. 1, Oct 1; Nov. 1, | Nov. 1, Octals Nov. 1, 

1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 

INOVS SCOUIAs 404s erties de Bide ee oe eee ie 44-2 43-5 44-7 89-9 90-8 84°8 
INew Brunswick 8) 9.0) c.0: Bie etn a ae ee 44-7 45-4 45-7 88-9 88-6 86-9 
GBI ea ate ang Pichinho>a'cs3" 4 gle espe eae eine Che aaA ards a 44-4 44-4 45-1 90-4 90-1 86:5 
IDESTIO mele ne As tide iad whe 002 pee Rae re Ke Sa 42-4 42-2 42-3 104-2 104-1 100°3 
Mani tobe p29 Ap) Ac ties aoe ee gene ee len 42-9 42-8 43-1 96-9 96-6 93-5 
Saskat chewantrerweter connucwce = 855 ee een ate ee 42-0 42-6 43-2 102-5 102-4 98-8 
Al bertal 2 fee pte So «nt Pa ee eC 42-9 42-2 42-9 101-3 100-8 96-6 
iBrivisniColumibiges seen ae eee Tee ee eee 38-4 38-1 38-5 119-4 118-1 114-7 
Montreal oe pyaar teers. witiad © a ea 43-0 42-9 43-5 95-3 95+1 91-1 
LL GrONTO! she eee Fre peti ak Pe eee to ee 41-7 41-1 41-3 102-7 102-7 99-7 
Hamilton: 25> sxe tas hha sae an eee tare 41-2 42-0 41-3 113-1 113-2 105-2 
Winnipeg ssa Re a hatin Ai IAomdaenc et Een 42-6 42-5 42-6 96-0 95-8 92-7 
Vial COMY Clit Sere mette ) ee tac evict ce sas 5 gee a 37°8 37°8 38-0 I W/cs) 117°5 113-0 
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TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


——————————————————————————————————_—O0O3393835050005050- 





Average Average 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Average 
Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 


Industries 





Nov.1|Oct. 1)Nov.1| Nov.1)Oct. 1) Nov.1| Nov.1|Oct. 1) Nov.1 
1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 























No.| No.| No.| cts.) cts.| cts. $ $ $ 
WEATEVITACCULIME nore. cae ints oe ce secle cielo sve cies eine «ics oiele 42-8| 42-7} 43-1] 99-5] 99-3] 95-5) 42-59) 42-40) 41-16 
*Durable manufactured goodS..............seeeeeeeeee 42-8) 43-0| 43-2] 107-9] 107-8] 103-4] 46-18] 46-35] 44-67 
Non-durable manufactured goods...............eeeeee: 42-9| 42-5) 43-1] 91-4] 91-0} 87-6] 39-21) 38-68] 37-76 
Animal products—edible........eeeeeeeceeeseeecoeeces 43-5) 41-9] 43-3) 100-3] 98-3] 93-8] 43-63) 41-19] 40-62 
Dairy products.......... cece ce ces ececcsseeeececeens 46-6| 45-5| 46-4) 76:4] 75-9} 72-7) 35-60} 34-53) 33-73 
Meat products...........cc ce seee eee e cece eereeereces 43-8} 42-7) 43-0) 109-8] 109-2} 103-6) 48-09] 46-63} 44-55 
Leather products...........cccccscccccscscsvcccccecess 40:3| 40-7| 40-6) .76:3| 75-7} 73-8] 30-75} 30-81] 29-66 
Leather boots and sh0eS.........02...esesscscecvecss 39-3| 40-1] 40-1] 73-8] 73-3} 71-1] 29-00) 29-39} 28-51 
*Lumber products..........ceesscscercrcsssccccceeees 42-0} 42-2) 41-6) 91-4] 90-9! 88-5) 38-39] 38-36] 36-82 
Rough and dressed lumber...........++seeeseeeeeees 41-2) 41-5] 41-0) 96-9] 96-0] 93-4) 39-92) 39-84) 38-29 
OA LOINOTSar eee ca ale ae nies ivaie ele elatatsrelelolele cleleisia's ei 45-6| 44-5| 44-1] 76-7] 76-3) 77-7] 34-98] 33-95] 34-27 
TOTERTIIRIIRED yo acini ob Oiod odio GSU OO GO CLIO DOERR Uae 43-3) 43-2) 42-4] 86-6] 86-7} 83-6] 37-50] 37-45) 35-45 
SST CAINS ELUIMONtSs cok cictete ete to clsieke cle caste le'ra eis eletensia. slat 44-8) 45-5} 44-5} 86-6] 85-2! 81-8! 38-80} 38-77| 36-40 
Plant products—edible...........s.ssseseseeeeeceeeees 44-2| 42-0| 43-1] 77-1] 76-4] 73-6] 34-08] 32-09} 31-72 
Flour and other milled products................-++6: 45-9) 46-4) 45-1) 96-0] 95-9] 90-2) 44-06} 44-50) 40-68 
Fruit and vegetable preserving..........+.0-+eeeeeee 43-4) 39-21 40-9] 72-2) 72-9] 70-4] 31-83] 28-58) 28-79 
Bread and bakery products.............:cescccesssee- 43-9| 43-7| 43-4] 78-6] 79-0] 75-5) 34-51] 34-52) 32-77 
Chocolate and cocoa products8..........csseeseeeeees 43-3| 42-9] 43-0] 66-0] 66-4] 63-5] 28-58) 28-49) 27-31 
Pulp and paper-products..........eeeeeeeee sees eeeeees 45-41 45-1] 45-6) 108-8] 108-5) 105-2) 49-40) 48-93] 47-97 
Pulp and paper mills............e see e eee ee ee ceeeees 48-5] 47-9] 49-1) 114-3] 113-8] 112-5} 55-44) 54-51) 55-24 
Paper products..........2-cccccssrccesessscccccceses 44-1] 44-0] 43-1] 86-0] 85-8] 81-5) 37-93) 37-75) 35-18 
Printing and publishing..........¢e.eesesesecseeseees 41-0} 41-0} 40-7] 115-0} 114-8] 105-8] 47-15) 47-07) 43-06 
Rubber products..........sceecseeeseccccccrerecececes 42-0! 40-9} 43-1] 101-9} 102-9] 104-1) 42-80) 42-09} 44-87 
PROxtile— all DRANGNCSs .. 1 cle wels ole oles steleieisislsiele s+ os\sie.s lee 41-2] 41-4) 41-7} 80-4] 80-6) 75-2) 33-12) 33-37) 31-36 
Thread, yarn and cloth.....-...0-+sceresessssecsseece 43-7| 43-8] 44-3] 84-7] 84-8] 77-1] 37-01] 37-14) 34-16 
Cotton yarn and cloth...........s-cseecseseeeseceee 49-8) 42-6) 43-4| 85-9| 86-3) 78-1] 36-77| 36-76} 33-90 
Woollen yarn and cloth...........c2scc.ceesseseeees 43-7| 43-6] 43-7| 79-7| 79-7] 75-5! 34-83] 34-75) 32-99 
Synthetic silk and silk goods..........esseeeeee sere 44-9] 45-6] 46-1] 86-8} 86-7| 77-3] 38-97| 39-54) 35-64 
Hosiery and knit goods. ........----sceeessrcssersees 41-8] 41-2} 41-3] 75-3] 75-3] 70-0} 31-48] 31-02} 28-91 
Garments and personal furnishings.............+.++++- 37-7} 38-3} 38-3] 76-4] 76-9} 73-9] 28-80] 29-45} 28-30 
ETO ACCOse retire cielo cia eter ctoetelni)c isfopalelelsicisetale oe eiaeinie oe 43-7| 43-6] 42-8] 89-6] 89-3) 84-4] 39-16] 38-93) 36-12 
B@Verages. .....2. 0.0. c cece cece cess tse cscccscccevccess 43-3| 43-3] 43-5; 99-4] 99-3] 96-2] 43-04] 43-00] 41-85 
Distilled ance malt LUO esas eloists sletetererclolc'e se eisicle sie 49-3) 42-0] 42-8} 104-7] 105-3] 101-4] 44-29) 44-23) 43-40 
Chemicals and allied products.............eeeeseereee 44-0| 43-71 44-0) 99-5) 99-3] 95-1] 43-78] 43-39) 41-84 
Drugs and medicines............:esseeecevccesereecs 42-2| 41-6] 42-0] 83-1] 82-9} 78-5] 35-07| 34-49] 32-97 
*Clay, glass and stone products...........seseeeeereees 45-6| 45-8] 45-5| 98-4] 98-1] 93-3] 44-87) 44-93} 42 45 
TASS (PLOCUCES oreo ees ae titers sake tos store ® aisicin's)s10, 916 610" 46-2| 45-9] 45-7] 94-3] 93-7] 89-0} 43-57| 43-01] 40-67 
Lime, gypsum and cement products..............+-. 47-6| 47-4] 47-1] 99-2} 99-2] 92-9] 47-22) 47-02) 43-76 
*Electrical apparatus..........cecececcerececcccccceees 42-2| 41-8} 41-4] 109-4] 109-3] 104-3] 46-17| 45-69) 43-18 
Heavy electrical apparatus 1...........0seeeeee seers 43-0} 42-7] 43-0] 121-8] 121-7| 115-5) 52-37] 51-97] 49-67 
BIFONV ATC SUG] DT OGUCTS sa erclelerel = aielelsr= cla siete lal olel= elele’oieieisiste 42-6| 43-1] 43-6] 113-4] 113-5} 108-3] 48-31) 48-92] 47-22 
Crude, rolled and forged products............+0++0+- 43-7| 43-2| 44-8] 120-5] 120-0) 110-8] 52-66) 51-84) 49-64 
Primary iron and steel............2.cceseseneeceoees 43-4] 43-1] 44-6] 122-6] 122-2) 112-4] 53-21] 52-67) 50-138 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..............sseeee0++ 43-3| 43-5} 44-8] 105-3} 104-9] 99-9] 45-59] 45-63] 44-76 
Agricultural implements...........----+eeseeeseeereees 38.5] 41-1] 41-1] 113-6] 113-8] 112-8] 43-74] 46-77) 46-36 
Wand vehicles and aircraft...0.-..<-.-.+s--+cerccecesss 42-1| 43-4] 43-3] 117-9] 118-5} 115-1) 49-64] 51-43) 49-84 
Railway rolling stock............21ss2eseesseccoccss 43-5| 44-3| 44-6] 114-3] 113-7] 112-3] 49-72] 50-37) 50-09 
AGItoMoObiles and MALtS ee ners terelete sal oleielale eielele oie oor 39-9| 42-4] 41-4] 123-7] 125-4] 122-4| 49-36] 53-17) 50-67 
Aeroplanes and parts..........seceseeeseeeeeeeeeeees 46-1| 43-8} 44-6] 109-8] 110-7] 100-1] 50-62) 48-49) 44 64 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............+--eeeeeees 42-9) 41-9] 44-2) 110-3] 109-2} 105-2} 47-32) 45-75 46-50 
Tron and steel fabrication n.€.8...........ssseeeeecenees 43-0| 42-6] 42-5} 109-0] 108-4] 102-8) 46-87| 46-18) 43-69 
Hardware, tools and cutlery...............eseeeeeeeee 43-2| 42-8] 43-5] 98-1| 98-6] 95-0} 42-38) 42-20) 41-33 
Foundry and machine shop products.......... Bilin tices 43-2| 42-3| 44-4] 111-6] 111-0] 105-7] 48-21) 46-95) 46-93 
MeOH UE WOT ie eens ate cheaters siete) siecle clerniptsicis)= jee stersie 43-4| 42-8]. 42-9] 102-5) 102-4) 97-0) 44-49 43-83] 41-61 
*Non-ferrous metal products...........ereerecceeeree 44-1] 43-5] 44-0} 109-2| 108-9] 103-6| 48-16) 47-37) 45-58 
Smelting and refining............00sscecceeeeeeeeess 45-0} 44-4]...... TUS SR Sli peer 53-46] 52-44 
Aluminum and its products............--eeeeeeeeeees ABeA VAR DI ae o- 100“5|§ 10003) 232.7. 43-62) 43-33]...... 
Brass and copper manufacturing...........---++eeee 42-8| 42-4] 42-8] 106-8] 106-1] 99-1) 45-71) 44-99) 42-41 
Non-metallic mineral products.........-.++eeeeeeee 43-0| 42-1] 43-0) 119-5] 118-9} 113-0) 51-39} 50-06) 48 59 
Petroleum and its products............eeeceeseeeeees 42-5| 41-3| 41-8] 127-2] 126-3] 121-3) 54-06] 52-16) 50-70 
Miscellaneous manufactured products...........-.++++: 41-9] 42-2| 41-6] 85-8| 86-1] 81-9} 35-95} 36-33] 34-07 
iW VTS: peas segnd5 a0 Ooo ded eS bb nnde pnGoDOUOUUORETOOOOr 44.5| 43-8} 43-5| 118-6) 116-8) 115-1) 52-78 51-16) 50-07 
(ChE see dois ae GR AACS a RAG OC OGIO DRO Arun min ISR IOC 40-31 39-4] 39-4| 132-1| 127-7| 127-7| 53-24 50-31) 50-31 
NTS tAlITG OLE ea eee fot a cietects ciel ete inlet sieteTe islet stinvoie's|sie a/e\0/s) 0% 46-5| 45-8] 45-3] 117-2) 116-4] 114-1] 54-50 53-31) 51-69 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) .........-.-ee2e00- 45-5| 44-9] 45-3] 102-6] 102-5} 99-4] 46-68] 46-02} 45-03 
Local Transportation’... .............0.cesscereseeeeees 46-0} 45-6) 45-2} 102-0) 101-4) 97-6) 46-92] 46-24) 44-12 
Building Construction...............---.0eee cere reese 41-3) 41-5| 41-7] 109-0} 108-2] 104-7) 45-02) 44-90) 43-66 
Highway Construction.................:+eeeeee eee: 38-1] 38-6) 39-1) 86-7) 85-4) 81-0) 33-03) 32-96) 31-67 
Services (as indicated below).........-+2-seeeeeeeeeeeees 41-9| 42-0 41-9) 65-0) 64-3) 61-1) 27-24) 27-01) 25-60 
Hotels:and restaurants: 2. .ccccess sce cee ccasveccesesies 42-4| 42-5} 42-2] 63-9] 63-1] 60-7) 27-09 26-82} 25-62 
Personal (chiefly laundries)............2:eeeeeeeeee - | 41-0} 40-9) 41-2] 67-1 66-9] 62-0] 27-51] 27-36] 25-54 


























*Industries classed in the durable manufactured goods industries. s 

1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employees 
of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, as 100 
p.c., the latest figures are as follows:—Sept. 1, 1949, 228-1; Oct. 1, 1949, 230-9; Nov. 1, 1949, 231-1; at Nov. 1, 1948, the 
index was 219-2. 

2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 
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TABLE C-10.-EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wa 


IN MANUFACTURING INDU 


STRIES IN CANADA 


Research Branch, Department of Labour.) 


re ee eer OYE We 


Index "Numbers (Av. 1946—100) 


Average 





FOR WAGE-EARNERS 


ges Computed by the Economies and 






































2 Average Average a 

Date ae =f Hourly Weekly Average Gace pede 

eewect Earnings Earnings Weekly Livae Weekin 

Earnings Haraines 

ets $ 

Week preceding— ; 
January ley 04S Ate ce eae 46-1* | 70-0 o2.2t* 106-8 96-0 111-3 
Pebruarveas is, $045 gee ee | 45-4 70-1 31.83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
March UR LOL 5 ee Dee ae a 45-8 70-1 Sm 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April Lee 1045) pee 2 ees 45-6* 70-4 o2eLOe 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May LEY GAS ee aes tk ee > 45-5 70-5 32.08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
June We? 1945) 5 ee eee 44-3 70-3 31.14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July ee 1045. eee = tae ees 44.3 79-1 31.05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August 1 045). ae mie rt 44-3 69-5 30.79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
eptember 1, 1945...1..)..)...5.. 44-1 69-2 30.52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October Le LOA be a teie ai ee 44.7 67-8 30.31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
INfohwemalersic 1h, IGE 44.9 67-5 30780 100-3 97-0 103-4 
Decemip creme 04 50) yee eae 44-§ 67-0 30.02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
January 1 ROA Gh aS eye 44.2% 67-9 30.01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
Bebruaryuekl,§ 1046.5 Won angel 44-] 68-1 30.03 99-4 97-0) 102-5 
March hes GAG 9, Rete ehh 44.0) 67-9 29.88 98-8 97-2 101-7 
April IR O46. eee Le ee 44.4 HS8-4 30.37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May Die GAG a aie Ma 43-0 | 68-9 29.63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June LT pLO4 GN Wa ke a aed 42-0 69-1 29 02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July Ih OAC FSR. We take 49.4 70-0 29.68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August ee OAC en ieee 43-0 70-0 30.10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
Septemberal w 19460185) 42-7 70-6 30.15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October LS LOAG AR > aay ghee | 42-9 71-4 30.63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
November 1, 1946............. 42-4 72-9 30.91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
Decembernwihe 1946) eon 43-2 74-5 32.18 106-5 102-8 103-6 
January 1D, GE Yo ae) ee 42-7* 76-2 32.54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
Pelmusity Wake o194 7 tities 43-1 76-3 32.89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March Sy ae ee ee 43-4 77-1 33.46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April i a em ee ee 43-2 77-6 33.02 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May ts a ee ee eee 43-2 78-3 33.83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June DRS OAT See Ae aa 42-9 | 79-9 34.28 113-4 109-1 103-8 
July en OS TE Or, Ah te gl 42-0 SO-8 33.94 | 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August PT LOA Tp ee ie ee gts | 42-5 81-3 34.55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
srejoucremoyese 1h ales Sel ee 42-3 82-2 34.77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October Se, L047 A eee otek 43-1 §3-4 35.95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
Novem bert 510475) inlen | in sn 42-9 84-7 | 36.34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
Wecemibenwaly 19470 oie oe i we 43-5 85-6 37.24 123-2 118-1 104-3 
January Tifa SLO4S Se aires: dee 43 .2* 86-6 37.41% 123-8 120-0 103-2 
Webruaryg gl) W048. We eae ee 42-8 86-6 37.06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March 1m LOS Sh Oe Fee 43-2 88-0 38.02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April LOLS ys eee eee 43 -2* 89-0 38.45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May PN OAS er RE OLE eee 43-1 89-4 38.53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June its EL oe ae Pe ee 41-7 91-4 38.11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July eh OAS 2: etre ees 42-0 92-3 Bho All 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August fy OAS ieee oes 42-1 92-7 39.03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
stensvamore il, lye 41-7 93-4 388.95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October AP LOLS): ihe aie eee ee 43-0 94-6 40.68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
Novemberg iia 40480 by tie it pe ki 43-1 95-5 41.16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
Decembenm de 048. og slic ls eee. 43.2 | 96-0 41.47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January RR L949 eee eer. 43 -2* 97-2 41.99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
Pebruary Wie 01949) ee ae 42-9 97-2 41.70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March peel 9400) kee ee BER. 43-0 97-6 41.97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April Lae 949%. A ia Be et & 42-9 98-2 42.13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
Mav ee 9492. eee ee 41-8* 98-6 41 .21* 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June 1 L940 oA ee ee 40-8 99-1 40.43 133-8 129-9 103-0 
July Le SLOAO SF: ee. oS RES 41-8 99-1 41.42 137-1 131-1 104-6 
August Pave 71040 9) 55 oie Ee eee 41-9 98-8 41.40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
Septempers dt 1640 es 0 wee | 42-4 98-4 41.72 138-1 131-3 105-2 
October Wes 949. AAD oe ee 42-7 99-3 42.40 140-3 131-2 106-9 
November 1, 1949/1), 00 fr 42-8 99-5 42.59 140-9 130-8 107-7 
ep ee es es eee ee 


Nore: Average Real Week y 
average weekly earnings, both in 
* Figures adjusted for holidays. 
hours, $30.69; January 1, 1946, 38 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


Earnings were computed by div 
dexes having been calculated on 
The actual figures are: 
-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hour: 
April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours. $37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 


January 1, 


iding the index of the cost of living into an index of the 


a similar base (Average 1946= 100.) 
1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945. 43-6 
S, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38. 
1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91. 


3 hours, $33,17; 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST 
OF MONTH 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 




















Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month ate y : 
Male Female | Total Male } Female Total 
January AS ak Sain feed Genk SPIN ec capel stonetanele lors 87,552 36,021 | 123,573 41,337 18,674 60,011 
January OA G i Ree ONS co oh MEET sie arb a Oba 0,4 53, 801 26,245 80,046 151,618 34,336 185, 954 
January AT SIRI ee oR ORION © 2. 5 he atete ce eae 54, 742 34,987 ; 89,729 135,956 28,221 164,177 
January OAS Ped eee sets, Soi ere ane oS ak eet teh ass art ore 23,515 17,151; 40,666 111,304 31,108 142,412 
January EGG a Amante Mcrae acs ree eteeeiel escalated ovate 11,996 13 , 063 25,059 150,474 36, 185 186, 659 
February NOAG) seek Pete hn. Cie oe erate w ped eae 10,026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
March OA Oy eee See Se oe Bay, ete nas, 5 artes arate Ge sues 10,187 13,544 AB Till 209, 866 51,898 261,764 
April 1Q49 Se eee. ee ers Boe poets Rates 14,444 16,816 31,260 195, 559 50,961 246,520 
May NO 4O eae BRS cement A cts sb Macte aire 21,673 21,840 43,513 158, 794 44 932 203 , 726 
June EO. Qi ER Ate adage Gueeeee eanan adept <6. aes 23 , 539 24,035 | 47,574 113,489 41,359 154,848 
July A.D eect See Meee oc rem tareas oo evek) ss etans oe ole 20,679 91775 42,454 103,275 44 216 147,491 
August GAO Sy 5S Prete: cate hs wc cng ect eat 18,043 19,313 | 37,356 97,154 42,090 139, 244 
September O04 ie A cS oe tee cco ravercts ayer aie \anfesets 19,940 22,620 | 42,560 97, 684 39, 667 eo 
October O40 ee et eR retik Semh ao Se sche MeteNse oe 20, 837 20,629 41 466 101, 504 41,543 143 , 047 
US igyaexeall oyzte ag TO ee I een dewey cureratice coco Reto cI CR CRS Cate eure rae 14,5385 15, 200 29,735 122, 664 49,702 172, 366 
December 1QAQ Hack es is ae See PE Ae et BSc 10, 400 12,085 22,485 164,345 56,489 220,784 
January LOO (2) he eee a ek Sees cerancat acy astet atthe 7,971 9,748 17,719 218,769 55,188 273,957 











ee eS ee 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
DECEMBER 1, 1949 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 



































Change From 
November 3, 1949 
Industry Male Temale Total -~ 

Absolute Pereentage 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.....................-++.- 302 319 621 —208 Beri 

OUT ae wwe boc acd ache IOean e7 roe bem n Dean arro tintin cao 421 9 430 | —969 —69°3 

EPIRA» sp Aoee co berctomdmm t.9 as eeIG aes aaa BAU E Dea 245 2 247 —816 —76°8 

Te YS 2. ees Bh GG BRR IE OAD Un OIG ORO Lr eens 137 7 144 — 165 —§3-4 

Orher losrine esas nee e.. Meee eee a ael..s shige es ot 39 _ 39 +12 +-44-4 

IN HTITTYS..2 a be ane 5 Seto oe mbes Rintgebas omceraMcina amet 348 14 362 —175 —32-6 

Scale eran te TN LN eS Spee ale shal afar O onapisontushae ibie8h. 154 1 55 —114 —57-6 
Metallic ores— 

Wee. eee OA Ree Rh oe a eS CeCe eer 12 1 3 —3 —18-8 

(COSTS Uy Sat ERE ARIS, Ca 3 et 2 I J a Seis ee hae 78 D 83 | —57 —40-7 

IN Clic eee wh NS Se PSA cerca syne tyes 53 — 53 | +1 +1-9 

Other metallic ores and non-met talli ic cminerals. . Ae 46 1 47 +8 +-20-5 

prospecting and oll produchingae a.4.6.6.-+--+.aee- ose: 5 6 11 —10 —A7-6 

VL ENIYIT ENO APIS TS 2k bebe pena cee ot on ote eo ToS senor 2,445 2,072 4,517 —2,730 —34-7 

Rooarand ilaincdred: prOCUCUSer ere tcterreretelaiers ole ae atehersle «te is) 314 187 501 —273 —35°3 

AReR{NKeS, Giojoeanelly Giles Jon oo anon ones ebooeoouec dao cmpDoT 254 1,140 1,394 —1,269 —47-7 

Lumber and finished lumber products...........+.++++- 397 39 436 —75 —14-7 

Pulp and paper products and printing..........+-+++--++ 314 170 484 —173 —26-3 

@hemicalsjandtallied products:. .2.....-.-+---se06-ss> 96 71 167 —72 —30-1 

Products of petroleum) and coal....:..........2.-5.---.- 12 6 18 —13 —41-9 

VU DEVE UO CIUCUS eee ete tetera sinter side etele) 2 svayalatt erate o/s) pers i 20 51 —18 —26-1 

Leather and products.........-...ssseseeeeeeeeeeeer ees 56 129 185 — 203 —§2-3 

Stone, clayiand glass products. -.......---2.20+er0- === 71 12 83 —32 —27-8 

lrontand stesliand products cede mies ee eee cence 193 39 232 —94 —28-8 

Non-terrous metalsiand! productsS:. ¢.--2. sc... sca ~<a 130 35 165 —121 —42-3 

INI elIbNaAG Gaasunon os do 6 Goo e bine ons OOO aC OOO UM Ooo ORE 164 28 192 —30 —13-5 

Electrical equipment and pr OCLUICUSM Ramin cei teltierae artes 107 72 179 —25 —12-3 

Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 306 124 430 —332 —43-6 

(CAY TETRA CGB ITIL, Sogeamnitd daAnrt fo etna GbE ame iOn me cane csnn aici 1,216 57 1,273 —1,115 —46-7 

Transportation and Storage...............-...-eeeesee ee: 319 iy) 376 —299 —44.3 

Communications, and other Public Utilities............. 187 229 416 —30 —6-7 

INET ID: we cial 5 GU DIS ELS Gin pict om DISICOCLE Inn Sota acca aS. Come 1,701 2,683 4,384 +158 43-7 

WWlavol estan. 2 ont ane Gin boleds ako Baeccrb Dom Ba Demon ar SaptnT 546 242 788 —179 —18-5 

Uta Ley meee Sey bal raye chs MAI yee Siz icietacenvaelsiie stores © 1,155 2,441 3,596 +337 +10-3 

Finance, Insurance, Real Estate..................-+--5+ 768 728 1,496 +13 +0.9 

SCR VICC MR Re noes mes sche ramen we SUE Are sei ee ei ssaberesS ce sis) 2,694 5,913 8,607 —1,896 —18-1 

JET1O) b eyeaepminais Gmere Dice GIO Rte ce Onis Mico GclOikc rain krccaaoica 1,490 344 1, 834 +324 +21.5 

Dyess (een Oehe ade cca ee SUDO ROCA MOD Ob BbInan Ga cGOcmods 86 3, 666 3, (02 —1,074 —22-3 

IEGTRON IQS 4 hae ocd nbinae GOED D aCe OBEe nO Donn CCmoeOe 487 1, 684 Praga —844 —28-0 

(OyilsGic PRAY oregon oe nono dn bon bonunbeanoneddodoans cond 631 219 850 —302 —26-2 

All Industries......... Be See trac ct estan Crave ata otoyeceioee steels 10,401 12,081 22,482 —7,251 —24-4 


een renee ee ee ee 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT DECEMBER 1, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies 
Occupational Group 


Unplaced Applicants 











Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers................ 773 254 1,027 4,001 999 5,000 
Glerical Workers sen ot. fale tics oe ee ne eee 1,691 Pes f5 PAG 4,217 8,926 14, 660 23,586 
SalestWOrkersitastece octet eee cs ee eos oe 1,514 1,558 3,072 4,000 , 294 11, 294 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 489 5,408 5, 897 13,570 10,912 24,482 
SERIMEN Kaen eee eee tn kee eee ae Woe Pek aiken 74 al I Ae ee a 26 2,416 10 2,426 
Apriculturerand cushingere jmse ete cena... 291 5 296 1,945 487 2,432 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers.................... 4,100 1,457 5,557 61, 228 11,084 72,312 
Hood andskindred products: serene bee: 64 41 1,109 55 1,660 
méextiles clothing, ctessstia.acc seen eee ve oles. 152 1,027 1,179 1,882 6,533 8,415 
limber and wood products. ...6 cle... esha d ne. 663 3 666 4,430 116 4,546 
HUI py PAPE ANG PLING Seen Ly. Meena een nae: 197 59 256 607 300 907 
eather and mroductsn.ee. 2 teen cee ee ee 40 95 135 961 627 1,588 
Stone, clay and glass products................... DTA Sd pice ee 22 155 25 180 
Metalworking esc sAene,.cct een ete Pee ee 438 41 479 8,479 419 8,898 
HLeCtELGAliey: Set. ute acee Te ee oh amee eee 101 22 123 1,085 250 ieaysy5) 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c..........:...... LOA oars 10 560 86 646 
hI 3 tee. ek ae eee oS bee ace ee D214 ee eae 214 OQ | eae te 762 
Gonstructionte. =. tee. ee ee eee S384 Pee 838 16,320 3 16,323 
Transportation (except seamen).................. 361 5 366 10, 249 42 10, 291 
Communications and public utility.............. Dida ree es 24 346 2 348 
PEradeand servicers aero ac Nee een en amen ater 125 90 215 1, 434 887 2,321 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 721 56 777 8,615 13027 9,642 
HOLeMeN, Ftan eee A ee ea, aA ee ee 30 4 34 1,245 127 ey 

JA PPTENtICES,,. Nooee wi ners Hees bas cas eee 100 14 114 2,989 89 3,078 
Unsikailled: Workers peepee ccna 1,516 877 2,393 68, 259 10,993 79, 252 
BooOdand LODAGCOM mace me tion cae te 1 162 233 1,531 2,010 3,541 
Lumber and lumber products.................... 112 1 113 8,249 297 3,546 
Metalworking ramet bhi sey ek oieeeaen Ge 57 19 76 3,120 210 3,330 
Construction= et cpur bo byeen ee ee De Dilene Rese aoe 245 11,176 1 Teale?) 
Otherunskilled workers:..0.5.:..6..0) oeesn. cee 1,031 695 115726 49,183 8,475 57, 658 
LOCAL et seeriace Petr: hoa ses oe Ee 10,400 | 12,085 22,485 | 164,345 56,439 220,784 








TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 


PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER 1949 


(SourcE: Form UIC 751) 











Industry 








270° 


Weekly Average 


Vacancies 


Notified Referrals 





372 383 
376 352 
126 152 
3,436 3,720 
556 582 
622 665 
348 363 
330 346 
120 152 
18 23 

43 43 
101 116 
96 109 
239 263 
145 164 
240 273 
171 194 
407 427 
1,985 2,048 
697 649 
150 141 
3,030 3, 259 
354 388 
5,717 5,559 
16,243 16,651 





TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 4 TO DECEMBER 1, 1949 


nnn nnn nn nnn nnn nnn nw. 
SSS 535). 5 5 0353. IS 


Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- an 
Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Unplaced 
during end of during to Placements end of 
period period period | vacancies} -————————————_| _ period 


Regular | Casual 








Newroundland s.-e-cnaseas sed bas scas se 119 22 2,601 121 80 5 7,720 
WOMMEEASTOO Kekchi ins ee ona 12 9 354 8 pil ceaeteesereee 26707 
Gipan AE ase ee Neca ecislor ate ete e ie toaar al isie aie otets ce <1] | ehavonolie he erence AOS: sil" ctiredeas var sen || a <caeenateamennes lich ereteberatekcrane 1,067 
STAOAM eee Secs, adios toes eee aoe 107 13 1,754 113 73 5 5,393 

Prince Edward Island.................. 304 149 895 256 143 42 1,229 
aT OULELO Wilt mlitencks cae een nce cnne aie orate 227 133 550 179 85 34 823 
Stidawian wale les oa Sten chee eorouD oor Boon ie 16 345 77 58 8 406 

INO VAIS COLIS Hares Sixes oncer ns ears ee 1,659 987 7,121 2,650 959 403 12,537 
PANT UCTS Lee eee eee pee reitic di srermemertie ak TG aR ae ee 323 136 74 57 472 
ISTICgewaALer ya ae sei tok eee sl hetiel. 22 Py) 291 26 TAR eens dots 502 
1B INTE opt acre tetera bees ocean: tiesto eee 725 781 2,745 1,532 397 173 4,381 
a VGIMOS ery ttercoe eee cca le eee ee oie if 2 140 5 Ouillesevclorsraeree 234 
Gem Givi Gepercs crete cen tiicteto crete mai wernt 52 43 444 82 31 4 744 
IDEN AGRE kame ao bet cube Bod emeetcoreee 18 4 165 | 17 13! lever 326 
IN(GNy TRS is es beretrod 8 ou blemea tee aaa 187 19 750 227 106 72 1,380 
Sse MGA Ves oeemeeocuaanens emote Bare 37 4 94 34 28 1 199 
SSCL VE ae rrere ciate ti ohevetene oie, sackscora teparetags © os 346 52 sa) 424 222 90 2,541 
ANAT ROY, 3 kos een Be Bers CO IRE & Cube RO Boer 100 46 387 143 50 6 580 
Warmouth= lel buries... sce seen ee 34 14 447 24 LO AAaceetaaets 1,178 

New Brunswick.....................065- 1,627 684 6,725 1,759 1,003 253 11,660 
GUESS Gere ee ree cee ree 6 il 482 9 4 3 849 
@ampbellGom ere an sera ae eho 111 48 462 103 50 23 765 
ENG IMUNG StONse eet seietaciein sees ate eh AQY | eaten tre 390 40 31 9 817 
ET CC ERE LOM tts it ctiee titans mare hs 86 100 378 94 43 24 758 
LY ETT a Es See aunt ment Soe nope et ena te teers ear ae 34 30 171 45 OS sfzles betmerteake 300 
IVIOMECTOM Geet serve cs creeks a meanest Sas tLaeierels 695 285 1, 784 757 395 128 2,520 
ENEWCASULO ce mttcc oh cee nror ct eae maces 29 6 576 39 20) centea eee 1,024 
Sait OLN sees ee coentets o tcsai cameraman: 502 170 1, 693 527 339 52 3,115 
Sits Suge eh OF a aiaaiy Genera eanrins Bomortr than 36 25 313 42 10 2 855 
PETSTOTED C2 - rey vy eRe a eho ae IRRtenee 15 bith sice te nenent 39 11 119 35 24 9 217 
WiGOUSCOCKMM netiiclatioe cra clenl cele e owe 49 8 Shay 68 40 3 437 

AYIA IY 20. 7 Sans erues autonome cheb ear a aer 11,896 4,523 43,046 12,940 7,573 . 982 67,266 
PAS OSU eae eesKeatcto sie ie aeroeeisi ote anes 23 5 144 26 6 13 336 
IBeniharnolsscn suet tee asec aes ese 32 8 215 25 22 1 356 
IBA pte Te eas on Suet eae oben A OOOre 87 4 276 100 81 4 397 
AISA DSCAl ee etree nis iota seta aL 6 219 Be Giclees veee: 489 
(CHavewive ll camer een Be Sameer: Hoo So monies 60 22 448 45 32 12 495 
CGI COMTEE Ne cr acer ars cette aeicists onere 141 57 874 232 76 20 1,356 
Dol bea Mes id acire ok eee einai ee tal linc Pare 175 6 By lis. etertteoteletee 318 
IDyahiamenevenellls .cneece cocoanaceoocendos 169 38 535 169 121 3 1, 426 
ID igal ath aad gery. 8 Si SESE Eee Ceo ROE 33 40 190 12 Dail g-tre cress 436 
Granbynsce secs care sor eae rei eco 95 31 551 126 69 if 889 
TSH IOS: iae Seer hs RESON: rane honaenee Seem 170 48 1,135 215 117 7 1,710 
MOEPOTLO eerie raven iene atoncie, soatelnies abe eatrcmi rman ni 138 118 462 207 64 2 
ONC UICLOm tee eerie esate tie 58 43 924 53 33. os eee 1,482 
Ach U tem eee coke fe sats wean 73 29 214 85 47 2 383 
ea elal pater. cette eee eke cers codons ouaenass 6 2 286 11 Al lvsvetnmcvetore 586 
IL Gy MIC hi sHAn en an nay eS ae tomes Semen hee 6 163 37 617 129 117 1 603 
ZOVIS Metre aoe ae tance wee niaitia oe 81 35 816 116 53 4 2,082 
IMartaneasrr: ess) ccteh acute cick oa ake ocueeee stiles 226 53 394 54 Al} earner: 4 
Merantick.. tes sekecme eres iat nia aiays 13 2 226 34 LL. | Satay oe 477 
iN vey hia DOA gare bomen activo Boeo aaa eer 9 5 87 10 i baled ere 132 
IMontinaen yee ccc aes einer tans 24 17 508 22 20 1 748 
IMontrea lcs rece cel citrsinaiathet ers vistas 7,228 2,891 17, 292 6,999 4,614 614 22,266 
POLGEA Frc antares oa te eth eee as aa br Ee Saree 350 7 (Gar ronecha. 587 
Quebecte eee he sae erie eh sents 943 323 4, 733 1,499 594 132 7,872 
RAMOS eee ck nee beaches ase 9 4 235 10 {Ae oe SR te 599 
i savalerge) Phhid Bos soocstensnO5 OSC HOR IOAe 32 4 533 45 SL eee oe 846 

Io hasls | PES ade OeInGh > FaaGoRd 6 CATE OOD OSE 140 33 562 263 104 24 592 
Sitow Arahat ee net AAD DELI OO OOn bt HauntID C 63 23 227 79 30 11 279 
Stes Annelde Bellevuess neces deren 23 23 274 28 1S eee ers ccs 283 
te hereseu tee eects seit ecctineaas 52 17 382 74 49 (0 M4.. cee 570 
St. .Georze de Beauces...+.. «sy seam +. 73 106 597 186 140 2 837 
SGebivacint hor ereeterr ee ena aur: 110 59 453 88 49 11 939 
SE PET OATIEe oe cite rote a eae chs ereoms erocters 200 53 420 253 147s Were sectt: 592 
Std CLOMEGsee oe pee incis s crete ely a eiecks 136 31 593 134 99 1 779 
Ea Ose GLA LNs saa eee tee eerie tl: 2 8 288 10 O) [PRE cree cee 618 
pie winiwen Eh allsict asc s ches oe aces: 49 15 1,071 103 DA) We eramaeetns 2,496 
Sherbrookesech co eece ei cieiow ckecrstaiclayetens 522 159 1, 809 600 255 85 2,904 
SOL GI Meneses rr eee orto orerors eta aeneege'e erst ene : 59 11 532 93 ATs Weperstgrc cs eae 1, 683 
A Mavaynxey ta lel hiss de> anerseimnod 68 badecace 83 61 465 127 74 1 749 
Puree I VelSema mene became rears 252 79 1, 665 397 169 15 3,523 
Wewkts Orson. cyt. Saati ROA Oe oee Anene 80 30 354 ie 52 6 79 
Walleyiveld cerreeirete: cece eke oiivabtelsisna ste a: 62 18 457 64 50S her cs esae 893 
Wine ial: soecoodubooduums son docnae 66 25 458 99 60 3 868 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 4 TO DECEMBER 1, 1949 



























































Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Unplaced 
during end of during to Placements end of 
period period period | vacancies - period 

i ; Regular | Casual 
OTNCATIO Fy mac, oicicicite tes eee ee 28,343 12,239 55,195 28,331 15,885 3,602 60,652 
IAT DIOL cher Ceci ee ae eae 62 8 154 104 COIS ce eeeas 121 
IBANTICL Mtoe cigars ors o antarece teem Geen 241 80 451 277 175 17 360 
Belleville. ton. cote os bt enee ee 163 25 466 158 107 12 583 
IBTACeDrIG PO. ae cea eho eae ee eee 35 6 179 63 48 3 231 
laygnano lol. Aa cea Okey wees os Sale coiaeae 111 54 165 95 61 15 155 
Brant lords meceeee toda. sc ee eee 298 135 1,108 BD2 160 33 1,845 
Brockvil leur cpaeslcct race oe eee 113 2 242 136 111 | 8 192 
@arleton IPIS.CC tc... 6 Moet isis ee anes 195 79 173 128 120 SE 2 ee 265 
etre TH eee spree onc odie o cro! Siete orate eres 330 59 830 360 214 75 595 
(CODOUT Ee gat eaaecr eh aes eet totes ee 185 31 263 214 ial 7 260 
Golling WoOdis eesti ena actete eer es 93 5 305 112 DAA area: oil Se 477 
Wornwalle ether. CRE, coe Aon ah clei 317 20 852 338 218 56 1,393 
Or GeV iG cir) ear Pa asst nie OO es So 150 39 187 147 123 1 247 
INST U-rAnNCeSiancc lt Seer or. tei eee 123 72 242 102 58 6 249 
HontavViliiain .-) spies aces atten. 152 99 913 154 122 33 1 aa 
Eh Ue Cs Ce REN oS TR al ae aR a 140 83 332 93 65 4 469 
GANANOGUE. 4... 25 tek = nore he Me artes 33 2 120 43 15 17 176 
COderichetsanc. coco sites. cos doen een 80 75 149 78 60 6 139 
Gite) pha Spare ce Soletse initio abana 252 103 456 255 113 55 602 
Ela miilton esa fice bce ei eee teLn ate 1,900 852 4,351 2,246 977 366 4,945 
Ia wkes DUBVa tac che geet octane Meco 47 8 403 67 DLA oe ieee 618 
Tn Ger solliee Petras eh Aerie iets isc onc 266 84 Bly 279 195 9 148 
Ma puskas Mis cotctecacet tae eee 26 4 100 27 20 El teas aes 121 
Ge Or ay RMeyies o.cke ak Rode oes, ficle Re tte ck coe 44 21 221 45 BAN Sc evcnratetee 341 
USINGShON Mesh ts relhi ate tine eee reac 428 86 899 599 340 22 865 
ornkland sla kow epee cen acer ce 148 26 494 194 85 22 534 
KG tChenenssa hast wee ac ok Oath aeeeloe es a 567 246 902 551 373 34 612 
cea mine lonieeswes bie ace ties Goes cca 130 26 400 148 99 7 385 
LN Asa yee he ee, oe ec Bee are. 85 11 173 110 76 8 208 
TEISGOWElE RD... bee cw secede Re ieciee a 26 20 102 35 VIN pe ie ee. iy 125 
ond or MaRS ee ee oe OE OS in es 1,595 1, 266 2,289 - 1,742 929 182 1,448 
Milan de Bees, oe MAR cs eic oe ae Me ccoaveee 60 10 374 106 56 10 488 
INS DANCE See Ron BIDE, ahs ccoe chee ce crete us 54 3 115 67 48 3 169 
iNew OFONbOin.< <a hoteeet occ aoe. 388 145 1,002 333 242 4 1,052 
Nia gpararhalls: a Reece on Gee cee oe. 213 40 611 169 109 12 888 
Nort halbanyitrs, «ec Mewes Ane P Ae a os, ae 239 51 546 Paph | 130 48 588 
Oris, eee tess ORAS ie as Spc cick 191 3 452 ae) 138 46 649 
Osha walter ree so ke arte oe, BORA ee en. 541 182 1,399 596 337 19 1,692 
Ottawa Step ee: ae eee AAS. oo ae 1,669 577 2,895 1, 433 793 220 3,189 
Owen Sound jas. cee ce oe eee ec 114 43 490 173 85 13 901 
[Parr Soul Grek e Aeon ae aie ee le 39 3 196 34 28 5 263 
em DrOk ev avec ah Ae foe ae: oa ee 197 38 374 153 114 5 404 
EOL basis Aree sus eG: Scie ce Te cae oe 81 14 160 75 54 6 184 
Peter borour hin peak ae eee ae 273 40 710 | 336 229 7 1036 
PICTON Coke LOR ese eee eos 53 22 140 44 28 10 274 
RORGUA TG Urs. <5. eee ote ote aes 329 114 932 178 112 53 1,307 
Port: ColbOune: ack we. Sac eae 56 28 209 31 | 19 8 487 
ET ESCOLE Me een. ho Reis one ee, ahowrcies 30 23 131 41 DUS ean eet 173 
EnIre We contre atl ae os a eae eee 140 35 228 122 94 11 220 
St. Catharines. 5-6 Fehon = bP eres 449 109 1,386 427 268 89 Too 
Die homasse er ack wee. kee se 174 55 454 266 112 29 425 
ALN idee. hee eee 264 57 658 360 218 14 661 
Saul tistes Maric whee atone Wie eis 272 101 519 247 173 10 628 
LM COCR: it ae has Hire eee. 101 29 225 126 75 6 YY 
SIOUX =AOOKOUL AHA ies s+ cetteee nk 46 17 119 59 28 9 108 
Simi thsi alls i. wae pee oes eRe ess 130 19 203 130 96 2h. 271 
Ura tlOrG, eee et Mere vos ee eeeeane 143 36 298 192 76 40 306 
Stureeon Malls: epee. yao Lecce 30 2 176 34 24 8 298 
BUC DULY. Resi ee Cee Pee 485 242 1,216 421 243 137 921 
SUTIN ee CN. he OEE. ols eee ore hae 322 50 889 524 251 53 1,049 
ELOVON COMM te Sek ORG 11, 069 6, 082 14,353 9, 815 5,351 1,330 12,443 
EDrentonn: $Pe Giese) he caer ce ae cease 16 6 398 237 LOZ eames 454 
Walkerton yey coisa ean ck a eee 25 33 114 32 VE Se 206 
Wallaceburg #2, 9. 52th lock de ance. 130 | Nee ee 305 146 95 55 245 
Weellatidh se eet SUS. A Beta 211 46 691 222 107 37 1,572 
Weston Oe he. c Ae Ree Sta) BR eine 221 80 439 285 1380) ae cee 340 
Win dSOr sca co ee) Owen arch nee eee 934 201 3, 261 1,024 372 297 4,473 
Woodstock ey 1h: Pe Ge ee 164 76 289 198 110 251 
Manitobas. fic sicccusk ieee eee 5,348 2,858 10,264 5,961 2,091 1,193 11,335 
Brand ores eae co 8 oe ene 369 206 685 380 282 19 | 592 
Dsuplinesses ee ee iC. Ae ee: Seis 38 5 249 OU, 15 13 275 
lin Eon Staind ae ik coe eee nein 139 33 236 126 62 42 181 
Rortgaelaierairie. sere eee. Rane 97 39 OOo 93 62 5 358 
TROVE Reiss OF See Oe nT Oe aR et 79 68 77 29 52] eae. 72 
BV INDI PCOS a. ce cope MeRMs a dns se A eee 4, 626 2,507 8, 685 5, 296 1,618 1,114 9,857 
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FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 4 TO DECEMBER 1, 1949 


OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 









































Vacancies Applicants 
Office | Regis- | | 
Reported! Unfilled tered | Referred | Unplaced 
during end of during | to Placements end of 
period period period vacancies|-——_-— ——_—-———|_ period 

Regular Casual | 

| 
MAS KALCNE WAM a: sy cers 6 cle cis oa ao total: 2,183 929 6,139 2,486 1,030 595 6,683 
[SSE ZAIE oe Ae ae LS ae Cee ae: 65 22 159 75 44 | i 146 
NVIGOSE UAW eRe Ne. .csl.. seo ttre wee ue 162 | 127 769 198 82 39 | 985 
Nicorette) ov SY el Ks oy eo HR Me a SE ee cee 103 | 44 248 | 84 63 8 348 
eee A LDGrOta Ge. v2 sc}. Med teeth esc ae 205 99 580 | 226 113 35. | 680 
EPDM MERON A Se, Goer ig seen We « ds Se ttahs 821 | 196 1;910 | 1,026 382 Sisal 1,559 
SAM ACO OMG 1 aes Se eee ee 592 283 IGosml 694 266 164 1, 884 
Swirb Gurrent....... PS aad, a ae oe ee 47 50 207 | 35 18 5 415 
VENUE Mommie ee ces doe, ary theasteole | 41 28 | 179 | 27 10 4 204 
NW OrkiOMa 4.4 as. | 147 80 434 121 Sy) 26 | 462 
ALDOR Cis: 6 Lote caorrask a rt ee ee ae 5,051 1,425 9,414 5,529 3,058 984 8,083 
ESTA ORTYINOT: Capea ties ss Morais qin yhtac cstieysteuc ees 76 62 116 63 OSMimeRr eee. 106 
@algary.....:.:-.-1<++:, sph ie Le: my | est" 409 S116) 3 138 1, 103 367 2,923 
Dranhelier ea a ele en ea 99 | 22 165 95 SOM a eee | 147 
GTOM HOU AMR et. Gace seesarehlide Manne eos 2,385 587 4,542 2,601 1,367 566 | 3, 300 
ERS OUMMEMMTTEC Cie ee oy Nei nicche ewer a 137 36 105 98 OO eras cater ae 95 
Beet mene, We se ere shane Semen a 294 Ts) 839 | 316 199 47 | S10 
Mechicine ghia tere catia oh er wh ctor cee: 130 | 105 | 288 |} 141 S4 Gib oes Roa 459 
UOCMID CCID Re te cco ny es cok mice free 99 §3 | 243 82 0 4 | 243 

| | 
British Columbia....................... 8, 442 | 4,318 22,583 6,569 3,047 996 33,611 
ABM awa Clee ie shan ea aici teh 136 11 | 466 155 130 5 73 
(COUTES CEN are SAL a 8 aaa a a 20 | 9 | 332 17 12 Te eee 505 
G@ranbroo lousy: Sane: Nasties ose ae 34 19 | 122 42 Dot en aiae te 161 
Warwsont Greeks. cathe nur abide oa eniee = 70 2D. | 100 | CON e te. 74 
Bee MARR Ge tec. ogee eh flss <2 chang oe 2 78 1 374 | 134 | 84 9 410 
SEI OGD GeEe ts. fy oA ee od ane cone tee 71 | 28 | 248 60 BS.) lee skeen 261 
GIO WNAMEME RT Batt wh eee ct aoe e 33 |} 15 | 575 56 16 10 | 680 
INKEARTSUNTANONS ¢ IRS gee earn ene Aare ee iene 96 14 | 776 108 | 53 29 | 1,038 
TEE oo gle naar eR Sn Ree 94 | 24 SAU | 98 68 4 | 319 
New Westimanster-e-42.0)5.--- ace e-. 720 263 | 2,556 707 349 | 101 | 4,357 
North Vancouver 181 26 | 764 191 | 51 | 89 | 1, 289 
IPter AGUON Ne, = © a ee et Eee ee ee 63 5 385 | 65 | 43 | oa 419 
Ome Al Deriinesys Ath. 71% ORS Oe Ria gate cle com 23 | 314 115 GOS 2a ae 346 
Pemigce Georges ry + Wasa ciees oO Autry 235 43 | 707 | 281 158 22 | 794 
BRET ICEMIR TIDE! tet. 2. Sky Me udes OF oer ane Fo 69 24 | 237 | 44 | 36 2 358 
EIN CeO REA eine tk cambne os 44 9) 104 42 oe | yeaa 105 
BEML ey igh 2 oe Re se RA Det NE Oe tg 115 10 306 184 88 20 | 313 
Wit GOUVCL AN a el tenes cra crak caters oe DAOLO 3,908 11,652 | 33323 1, 289 557 | 18,342 
WANG, Ace e ae Cee Bree een te oe ae 42 10 467 | 39 Si 2 | 597 
Wiig) tra ae 6, Sele ot ee te er 589 168 1, 650 787 360 140 | 2,001 
VU mith sfe) aay ee) MR a ey eee ren, GPSS Seen 61 26 | 141 50 33 3 162 
(COTTE Ed nt ae, eee eee eee 0 ee 64,972 28,134 163,983 | 66,602 34,864 9,055 220,783 
NIGH. ane x hen ieee FS ee ee i See 39, 864 15,595 118, 963 39, 283 22,100 5,101 164, 343 
Hin ey| COR PERY Fy P me erties ooh ious. MRSS Tesh 25,108 125539 45,020 27,319 12,764 3,954 56, 440 

| | | 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS 














EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1939-1949 





EFFECTED BY 














Applications Placements 
Year aaa -_——~ 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
UE ohcc oh ce RENN eS 579, 645 208, 327 787,972 270,020 114, 862 384, 882 
5. RMP tee 2 An Riste cule ayoudhepive al hates 653, 445 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138,599 475,106 
LL A RRP Jef. chc paces Aes is Ao mia. Rite 568, 695 262,767 831, 462 331,997 175, 766 507, 763 
LA RR ACR cba <i ctecf ple Behe (nord wcokeebe Casts 1,044,610 499,519 1,544, 129 597,161 298, 460 895,621 
LDS MRR NOOR bn cts tk APRN. has vo os ASE s RI 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704,126 1,944, 026 
OE SSL ae a ee er ee ee 1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
LOVAGS: SS = Se Pe ee ie ee Be on 1, 855, 036 661,948 | 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397, 940 1,493,581 
UA PER LE Ec. 3 cts cere fae ocak sea ete 1, 464, 533 494, 164 1, 958, 697 624, 052 235, 360 859,412 
A MERI eAT, «EMME CONS «4 nfo cholcts Save 2 «. vo.iatars Sher 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
LSM EPs th a sck atobis ele « «ce B94. ate 1,197,295 459, 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
GAGA S WGC KS) vars, «. tccaneh ote «sats otile. 42 1,158, 060 456, 382 1,614, 442 431,570 202,493 634, 063 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS, 
FROM APRIL 1, 1948 TO NOVEMBER 30, 19148 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1949 TO 
NOVEMBER 30, 1949 

















1948 1949 

Region Insured Insured 

‘ One Persons ee Persons 
egisterec | Registered £5 Registered 
IMB TIGNES Ree cond ec kia ee eater LEY erent cee Bee ae is, 254,910 18,821 313, 863 
ile be Ogre tn ars Lee See ee en al a ee pee eet ee 55, 430 983, 046 57,436 999, 568 
Ontariors kerio. co bas he eB Lt yg a eS hh 76, 061 1,364, 035 80, 789 1,439,038 
TAIT ICE ie ese oi Oe ee | ee ci as Rn eee RE acnene 39, 739 526, 387 42,302 539,076 
Pacitic es Mts Be Se ee Re OED an 5 ee ter 24,071 367, 659 24,983 372, 585 
‘Cotal foriGana dans ceee aera ere ene 211, 054 3,496, 037 224,331 3,664, 130 





TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE AS OF 
NOVEMBER 30, 1949 











6 days 
Province and Sex ToraL and 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 3 ae 
under days days days days Ps “ 
ver 
INiexpmiO GUNG oe < oie coe ES oobade: Por 86 25 5 11 18 9 18 
NVQ Caer AS neater ae ee Ren ee 74 22 5 8 16 it 16 
Smale se Me Amina heck ceeds oe 12 Beha Gana 3 2 2 2 
(Malet eee eee. eee, Sera eee (4,991)| (1,816) (276) (552) (809) (618) (920) 
(Hemale)cc aay 7 oh Ses. aleer Mayeentece (118) (12) (9) (14) (28) (15) (40) 
ierincepWoawaLdelslan dere nr otareeon 738 265 94 106 88 42 143 
Mai] CRSA eta: Soeneies oat fs ae cea 577 228 73 88 64 23 101 
Heine leet ca Hot Seto hte nt saree 161 37 21 18 24 19 42 
NOV COULA Meech tet aatac ct einige kare eis amie 9,426 27515 948 1,469 1,739 1,031 1,724 
WW BH Kelare ate eee HE CE Le So ee 8,215 2,298 853 295 1,464 880 1,425 
Hem alotes: oes se at lea TU ANE PAM 95 174 275 151 299 
INewWabruns wick waeudeccrr bic score tries 9,466 2,720 1, 063 oa 1,549 866 1,927 
BOM ec. o Peer Sree hn ca tens tease see 8 7,877 2,398 923 1,100 1,265 683 1,508 
Werial eda cs Meee ee Boe en ae ob tte 1,589 322 140 241 284 183 419 
QED EC INE ae ae AAS cet ae elo teemner 56, 953 16,393 7 iy 8,352 10, 100 5, 600 9,396 
IW Bee ee cee ae ae Bann 43,351 13,340 5,531 6,326 7,614 4,111 6,429 
Hemale see erty rete i othe tonnes 13, 602 a Oa 1,581 2,026 2,486 1,489 2,967 
COMCATIO neg at oot tis ee ee 53,007 24,143 5,363 6,829 6, 662 3,383 6, 627 
ESR | Atlee ed I FD UU te CON es Bet 41,727 21 3l7 4,093 5, 159 4,557 28252 4,349 
Meinial Gr aeedas 2 certs Rese nix Bae 11, 280 2,826 1,270 1,670 2,105 low 2,278 
MANTCOD Ste ete te Mite nt. neers ave tein maces 8, 423 3,214 919 1,411 1,332 499 1,048 
IMG G Meet oe Ee ic ee ee ee 5,814 2,434 728 1,029 734 259 630 
Female 2,609 780 191 382 598 240 418 
Saskatchewan 4,274 1,576 473 798 686 261 480 
a ete Boers CEPTS On eo ih aN ERD Een Sy ell 1342, 401 649 478 162 279 
Hemale fret Acs sara cto oan. 963 234 72 149 208 99 201 
VID ORta. tee eee acct enee aca eee 4,738 1, 806 555 668 812 307 590 
MBO got es Lietz s Merde eee eee tae 3,480 1,480 420 450 522 193 415 
Memalecene tien sri n dhe ary seen en eee 1,258 326 135 218 290 114 175 
lvountiar( Creator yop saacnnats ce swan anh but 25, 263 7,692 2,982 4,146 4,352 2,109 3,982 
Ohare Se ata eeRerececare Biche eect onn ene 19, 698 6,201 2,242 3,297 3,478 1,501 2,979 
Hemel enteyt cnene toe ee 5, 565 1,491 740 849 874 608 1,003 
SL OTA aaa Hires hoes Reo eT. 172,374 60,349 19,514 25; 131 27,338 14,107 25,935 
MEAT Hite si seein aie Ce ER Sena 134, 124 51,060 15, 269 19,401 20,192 10,071 18,131 
INGA TES Vance Riya con woke eden RRS eee 38, 250 9, 289 4,245 5,730 7,146 4,036 7,804 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO NOVEMBER, 1949 


—— 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948(1) 1949(1) 

PANUATY Sesh aerenm yer os + atone = Ulla ene 4,637 | 11,751 20,412 71, 932 63, 681 109,311 | 140,305 
PRD TUALY (raved sorguetete crate) visio fusiteaae 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59,098 47,141 88,016 | 108,759 
MEST Chet fait eet desde te dt peels 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43,675 76,248 | 103,402 
7 A) 9b ys A, rn OR Ry pe 2,925 3,953 6, 463 8, 430 35, 781 35, 859 59, 265 68,979 
MES Maat ponte tte pees healecstovas ate eee: 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27,603 42,257 63, 692 
PUL) whe eels caer teats Ws as See 4,629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 39, 644 53,114 
Oy ents tt ree enters ¢ Sarees 2,668 1,087 3, 106 10, 886 27,576 20,034 38,790 49,586 
PAMSUSE oe le fh'aawielycae-s << tenes 1, 855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 17, 281 32, 182 57,750 
Peptemiperancnsedeters: as dsed 1,118 1,013 3,715 40, 473 28, 555 25, 847 33,036 59, 080 
Detahbenre tcc wate ance 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36, 717 34, 891 34, 743 43,620 77,091 
INOVEMDED anc sakcte ste s sect 1,748 2, 896 11,798 53,325 37,111 47,372 73,119 | 124,889 
December scares eine o's Sete 3,337 6,562 13,770 57,612 52,479 79,849) | 114; 5065| Saaeeererers 
fs) #1 ee ie 26, 924 36,660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 | 749,994 | 906,647 





(4) Revised claims included. See Table E-4 for analysis of claims filed at local offices. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, NOVEMBER, 1949 








Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 
Province hy Entitled | p ar q | Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised mn ae 2 O Pending 
Benefit Benefit Appeal 
Ne wiOuncdland seesaw ts cet 104 89 9 6 32 rT il bee seme AY ee 50 
(2, 643) (2, 252) (140) (251) (2,401) (409) (24) (1,306) 
Prince Edward Island......... 514 316 180 18 326 70 1 163 
INO VaNSCOUIAL | tense tein ers 5, 930 3, 200 2,194 536 4,297 994. 42 1,425 
ING wabsruns wWiCksme ceric aenle 5,769 oyo20 2,036 408 4,512 906 15 1,228 
EOC ry ees ey crslotace v5 storsncncree econsrs 36, 630 21,492 12,023 3,115 26, 494 5,586 235 10,738 
OntArION RA eee at se oe 44,026 24,906 15, 890 3, 230 31,999 5,769 375 10, 824 
IMEC hiWh (0) Of Apiceerss Oe cAI Oma Oo ne 6,026 3, 604 1,827 595 4,157 i283 122 1,383 
MUSK AUCH EW Aleem cere. call. e 3,502 2,230 975 292 2,330 606 39 969 
JNIISYSGUG ae Ste eis Oe ne, ce ee 3,918 2,464 1,078 376 2,676 727 40 1,090 
British Columpigecsscaeeenes « 18,470 10,549 6,496 1, 425 12,902 2,988 113 5,125 
Total Canada, November, 1949} 124,889 72,180 42,708 10,001 89,725 | 18,816() 982 32,995 
Total Canada, October, 1949... 77,091 43,421 25, 928 7,742 56,827 | 14,240(2) 802 18 , 322 
Total Canada, November, 1948 73,119 42,405 24,021 6, 693 48,774 | 18,499(8) 793 21, 734 


(4) In addition, there were 693 special requests not granted. 
(2) In addition, there were 392 special requests not granted, 
(3) In addition, there were 342 special requests not granted. 
N.B. Figures in parenthesis are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland, They are not included in totals. 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 


Month of | Month of | Cumulative 








Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement Movember! |oNawen ber Total for 
1948 {Oe eee 
Fiseal Year 

Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment....................... 5, 564 9,366 44, 569 
Our CTI OVE Cee partes mee crete Seep ee tee ete ten 0, nig tM Soe Motel wie aie. eeteie che ee 35-3 6 ees 558 465 4,195 
INoucapablcrotand nomayalla oletormworkenes san. Jet cabins vs oh ee eee eon aoe 608 832 6,728 
Mosstonwonkeo Ke.tora’| 2 DOUTICISDULG snare aetna citi oe cee cveleisbrcie ec cium si onious 261 106 2,027 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work....................5.. 1, 162 788 10, 509 
DischarcedsormMiseon GUCtsee ree eel ce iain ce Wise ate he ec orate ote eye liarona@ erin: 581 849 5, 304 
Voluntarily left employment without just Cause..........2+.-.-.-ee-sesss-0-s0s 3, 745 4,969 28,677 
GO) GHETIFEASONS A) ERARET a: Peele SIV. iene A aces oo Rca ca ote velco aleMicteles oO 1,020 1,441 8,975 
HL et lh eaten es can, he ees iaes toes: Slaves Site oh oes. GANGA « EFo abuse ea Mayas nies Satie s 13,499 18,816 110, 984 





; (1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, ete. 


TABLE E-6.——NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT DURING WEEK 
NOVEMBER 12 TO 18 INCLUSIVE AND NUMBER COMMENCING BENEFIT, 
NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID AND AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID 

DURING MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1949 














Number 
Receiving |} Number 
Benefit Com- Number Amount 
Province During mencing of Days | of Benefit 
week Benefit Benefit Paid 
November During Paid (in dollars) 
12 to 18 Month 
inclusive 
ING LOUICLLAIT CL Was Pee Aer eM retin rn cM see. AU c uit cots oletete suerte 23 15 1,033 2,523 
(2, 761) (1,355) (66, 785) (170, 439) 
PMceRO Gard sloLatlcleec cers: eee nee are hee Seo Seles tlie eons aie hie: 419 197 8,13 16, 897 
INO CARS COUR een ee eet enc ee tes Baal le dares Bees 6, 690 Opole 128, 348 298, 401 
RINT ype ES Ter Ts yy seagate sag rrr rece nrc prin ere a oh cialis We eee, 6, 468 3,020 118, 970 278,049 
iG Dee Re ee ee oe oe on hahitiie Sh oe andi tae: Yin Pe 20, 284 792,064 1, 804, 868 
OLE IO MMS Ney eer te ere ee SPMD os MACE a auaie a ees 20,042 19, 709 614, 410 1,383, 407 
VET COA cre ett cect teas holes scoot MD race cgeuee 4, 868 3, 228 104, 319 229, 246 
DAG kcnaChenyaleeeens Mere eh ais aie ee ie one o-atvals ae cute s obsveveeietene 2,401 1,751 49, 964 111, 726 
AN SCST TIS nt sl etd 25, Rae AB Sing iced cree oe oe ae a 3,077 2, 133 60, 430 139, 064 
BELLIS he Olin Dispense tee. chtees cence Pe as ciceoeit sd bap etoisleiete aeiss iauseie ecses 15, 280 9, 850 300, 456 784, 192 
Total; Canada, November, 1949. .......casc-csssrccss: 104, 320 63, 702 2,178,130 5, 048,373 
Motals Ganada.Octobermel940- 7m. osen «cele stress oo een | See, SAE ae 41,811 1,675,017 | 3,845 541 
Totals Gangaan NOVEM bers 1045. ciecc ite cieass sees sictaball suseesie see oh scores 37, 953 1,106,864 | 2,283,383 


ee 
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-F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 






































Percent- a 
age Retail 
Increase Fuel Home , Prices 
aa: August 1,| Total |. Food | Rent | land | Clothing eens leans 
1939 ight Services modities 
only) f 
AT ge a SS es rl 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
OLS Meydets eieetorctl ors aera: vctee, Sox acres 80°7 93°7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
MO ieee cle aie sid oiarei are ll cue oleveis, oe a8 87-0 103-9 70-6 75°4 109-8 74:1 
iGO EREA A BS eee en eee ee 102-4 134-3 75°8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
PE Sie mere cs ve ove tea eller srerelet ook 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90°3 
Maes ayeea crctorall a decud oere se 126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
TURAL ec RR a toll ea ee Ee 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
ED Zleeeee ERAS Ay ic Sorts Sap oceiatad 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
GPP Je al eee ah ioe dl ERO eeasS Lana 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
LO ce MME MOIS, Sol crescent ecg cise, sieve ort 120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
LODE ahem eles cee ress 118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
ie) MINT er rays 5 aleve ce atthar se cate yore 119:8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140:3 106-5 
MODEM it acldeers tis. yeves cae s 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
Tea es oss one e Ie Neverm bce ots 119-9 130-8 114:5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
LO ZRMR I el Sole bs oa ot 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
CEVA) eis ae lr a i es ge 121-7 134°7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
LOS MREN ET sc osit ee culls ean ni.ele 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
LOSI eteatedcis coe lcabette eae cs 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
LOS 2 eee er cls aoe ag eae 99-0 85-7 109:7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
QS SMe rains ohiwe See Sees 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
OSA rota ponstas os locha melt cise 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
WES. 45c ganged GOODE! Ene Beer 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
OSM eR ee ee ete et sae tar as a5 98-1 97°8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
HOSTER, cel tite se.cus, | asians aaeas 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
NOSSMene eee hs dc woes ce 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
URL) o.oo BBE GOBOSI IED Generate 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
LO AQ AME ri crane mre Sree. 6s 4°8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
HG ere Soh sect sai che, sci Sue 10:8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
OA ree eons cho bie he 16°1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
Tee Ee sate: anne ee eee eae 17°86 118-4 | 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
NOLS Arete Sanntcl fc sss 18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
NOM Bieter cious aectorsio. es 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 | 126-2 
TGAG een tet. Pes «<ateue 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
1X ace: ARCS EN CREE 84-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
VOLS oy Se en 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
1946 
TUT ciaeiicin adhe ays oi 18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
Ato Ek Oa ae ae 19-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
Lely, A Ea ee 24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134°4 
OY Cfo) 02) hr Ae A eI 25-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 | 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 | 136-9 
} 
1947 
AMINA Yee sete cits he Se 26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129:8 114°7 136-9 
AND gt Se ae ae ee 29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-3 
Liat hth ae Oe A on 84°8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
@Mctoberercnccs teas. 41°] 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 | 117-6 158-5 
| 
1948 
WRNUATY ae cicts aco; 47-1 | 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
HO PnUALY:.2,1ce ce < 48-9 150-1 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 159-9 122-8 170-0 
Marche erm seh, see 49-6 150-8 185-9 119-9 121-0 169-9 161-2 122-8 171-0 
ENS. Sp eOee AEE 50°4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121:3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
DV ees eee rete eae 52-1 153-3 191-2 120-9 122-7 173-6 161-9 122-9 174°6 
Jc a ees eee 58-1 154-3 193-9 120-9 124-3 174-8 162-0 122-7 176°4 
(IVR iA Sep ee Se 55°7 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 180-4 
ANTPGIER A Ae See 56°85 157-5 202-6 120-9 127-7 175-9 161-4 123-4 181-3 
September.......... 57°6 158-9 203-9 121-0 128-5 179°9 164-2 124-4 183-5 
October:.......0..:. 58-8 159-6 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 184-6 
November.......... 58-3 159-6 204-7 121-0 129-0 181-5 166-0 124-6 184-5 
December.......... 57°6 158-9 202-0 121-7 129-1 181-5 166-2 124-6 183-2 
1949 ‘ 
AMUAT Vis oe eteracy- te oe 68°$§ 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
February........... 58-2 159-5 200°4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
ALCINs cesleccien ees 57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167°9 128-1 182-8 
alls. SSRs eee 58°0 159-3 198:5 122-4 131-0 183-2 168-0 128-4 182-6 
Ais nfetsiotarcwc wich bees 58+2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
ARTE: 35 Se Reyes 59-2 160°5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
ARTUR tek Sel SS a 60-8 162-1 207 -2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-8 
PAUSUISE Secs ct eca es 61-6 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
Wctobere sas tsn<cle: 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November..........|. 60-4 Gl enim me Coro 123-9 135-1 183°7° 167-4 “730-2 185-7 
December,.......... 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 





* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939 = 100. 
t+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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OOOO 
ooo. ee TT ep 











Beef Pork 

Locality : Es & = q #3 i E E 

ER Fe ee eed an ee Pes eae eis Petes eee eb co 

B.S) eS ee ee eel eye ie || otal weer 

e2| sé | #2 | s4| 22 | £2 | 8 | 28) 28 | of 

Be 38 ge BE ge gs ge ge fa | 35 

ptsial| etal [neta.. |b ater |: otase| moter !| ccteas| sets). | vote’ |ictat 

z Petree pete s 2. wee UE ee TOsths 66-8 [eek eec. 4S: bri. A Rene oh 65-0 | 66-0| 52-5] 71-8. 
Te raliins, MP ORE RS Pe seo 68-7 | 63-4 59-1 44-3 | 43-5] 45-3] 68-2 | 62-4] 46-3] 68-8 
3—New Glasgow.......s.secesceeees 75°71 70-68 |i 8721 |. 49°50 49-2 ood 69-0 | 65:8 | 55-0 | 74°7 
4—Sydney sain tes cteets kee 79:5 | 71-1} 62-6 | 54:5 | 49-1jec..s., 66-0 | 64:5] 50-0] 70-6 
RT tG eee ee ee 60-Bull 163-2. ieweee. Ao Biba AS hel aet owe] once ee: Gb cola 73-1 
ee ef, Phe ae 72-1] 64:3] 62-3] 44-2] 41-7] 52-5] 65-5] 59-7] 44-5] 72-3 
7—Moncton....... Silesia st be eeitme d2eLi eOte7 tet AAS: 430151 aoe a 66-4 | 65-1] 45-5 | 73-1 
S~ Saint John. eeece ts se cock eee 72-0} 66-0] 60-8| 43-91 42-2]....... 68-9 | 64:1] 42-2] 71-4 

td ate a ye-dilne6d-y [e627 1) 47-68| -40-Oslae nea dl one 57-4 | 50-4 | 80-0 
10—Hull....... sieve wih Shieieioe aes caaiahs 65-9 | 64-4] 60-6] 46:7] 43-6] 50-0] 69-3] 59-6] 44-8] 66-7 
ii Montrealeu...d.se2see.«.b.ccr een 74-6 | 69-9] 67:2] 44-2] 41-3] 50-0] 71-0] 58-6] 45-6] 70:5. 
12 Quebec weer... tcces crs. «ss eee 73-0| 68-7 | 65-2] 42-3| 40-7| 57-6 | 69-0] 52-3] 43-8] 64-6 
13--StHyacinthe.) £258...) sssieek 67-Bulet62-6 l9e61°3-| | 40-40) 283-7a|a 53-7 | eee 60-0 | 45-2 | 72-0 
14—St. Johns...... Be ITI ars 8 VET on 4g toed Bets goa eae arto eran | ais co REE | cre ee ooh | Rees, oneal | RCN ee lor obeeeics | ote oucicee | ser 
| 15—Sherbrooke......3..0-+0+0- Heist 78-9 | 71-7| 66-0] 46-3] 38-0] 56-0]....... 59-6 | 48-0 | 70-0 
16—Sorel...... PAN) See eee B7+2°|. 62-51] 6255']) 88-6 |) 30-7) |s...4. tere 60:1] 45-0] 71-0 
17-— Thetford: Mined... 2.00: ', 0: +. cose 6357) 1ar62: 5 |e eee ABs SiG ER OE Loa ee 55-0 | 45-0 |......+ 
18—Three Rivers.........0:..0065 Shek} 7858 1009-0" [F261:9.|> 43548) = 38-5el oe. ace 57-6 | 45-9] 71-6 

Ontario— 

19—Belleville............ eee ap hee: 67-5 | 67-0 | 65-5 | 48-3] 46-4]....... 71:7 | 61:4 | 44-6] 69-2, 
20—Brantford.......... Roa adaee even 70:0 | 67-1] 65-4] 50-7] 46-4] 52-3] 68-3] 66-8] 43-1] 70-7 
21—Brockvilloss ecco Ae a ee 74.0] 71-5| 67-5| 48-0| 49-5 |....... 71-3. | 67-4] 52-0| 75-1 

#29 -Chathata emot. Raed ta. ssc Wl] 71-7 1069-7 1* 7081 |) BL-O4F 47-30) F29.0.. 72:7] 70:3 | 53-4] 72-1 
93> Cornwalliedsscses etre sc catercete 70-3 | 68-7 | 66-7| 47-2] 49-4]....... 72-3 | 64:8 | 46-6] 74-0 
24—Fort William..............00. eek) G4-3:40 160-2 106335. |. 47-08) 44-81) 532.0 .41) tas 65:9] 52:7 | 77-5 
95 Galt.) fae css cts ete sats eee 71-5 | 67-3 | 64:3] 49-7] 46-7 ].......]...... 67:3 | 48-3] 72-0 
26—Guelph........... Pes sae v1 70-8 | 68-8 | 68-0] 51-6] 49-8| 55-6 | 72-0] 66-1] 42-3] 69-5- 
27-—Hamniltons..s.s.ieetsssehs veces] 71-2] 69-1 | 67-9] 49-5] 47-9] 58-9] 71-9] 66-7] 41-4] 70-4 
OB Kingston ay.is sends toe ce een 66:7 | 64:7] 61-8] 47-3] 44-8 ]....... 67-8 | 64:3 | 40-9] 68-8: 
290—Kitchener...........seseeeees cece] 71-1] (68-7 | 65-2] 49-5] 47-6] 54-2] 70-2] 65-4] 43-9] 72-0 
80-—London.)ivs.i is obepeass ees veceee{ 70-3 | 68-9] 64-7]. 49-1] 46-5] 52-0] 73-2] 65-9] 41-7] 71-7 

: 31—Niagara Falls....).........0e00e: 69-8 | 66-9} 65-2 49-3 | 49-0] 56-3] 74-0] 65-9] 44-9] 71-1 
$2—North Bay.....cesscseeesseeneees 69-44°:68-0 |* 65:5 | 48-84 47-5 |....... 67-3} 65-7] 44-0| 71-9 
: $8>-Oshawailts.. .04siyhes. pase ves 68-6 | 68-3] 66-4| 49-7| 46-6] 48-0]....... 65-1 | 40-7 | 67-7 


a 
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S g z 4 
© a. 3 = 2% 2 3 o 2 
Locality 3 e3 << : aS By z 3 g 
ei | fa) ax| zal fal 22/92 | #2] 7e| 
Reda Lan oa ee bor 
a “ets. | cts. | cts. | cts. | ets. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cta, 
P.E.L.— 
1—Charlottetown.................-- 24-9 32-1 65-1 16-0 68-6 33-2 10-7 7:7 9-8 16-3 
Nova Scotia— 

aT EN AULA Ses ect tise h ciaeis ¢ ci ele cies oh 25-3 30°8 62-6 19-0 69-3 31-2 11-2 7:7 11-6 15-8 

3—New Glasgow............0ceeee0% 23°8 30:6 70°5 19-0 68-6 32-2 PASI concent ies 16-4 

MTP ODOM Pets ets e cas. dies b-<v'benin Hs 23°8 29-9 70-6 20-0 69-9 32-1 10-0 7°3 10-3 16-4 

oa MUCULO taratslarsreteis « ais%: Sraln @ syeieys auerere hs 24-7 30-6 66-7 18-0 69-0 33-1 12-0 77 99 15-5 

New Brunswick— 

G—-Fredéricton. ) 6. c.ccseccke cee esse 25-0 31-2 68-0 17-0 68-6 31-9 11-3 7°6 8-8 15:3 

PeeNLONCLOD SE oo 5. cs oso sha cen viele veal 25:8 31:5 68-6 17-0 68-2 31-0 11:3 7°8 10-5 15:7 

8—Saint John......... a elo aici cites tts 24-3 | 30-9 66-7 18-0 68-8 31-9 11:3 7°8 10-1 15-0 

Quebec— 

OC i COUbTMAT aac cea cissisie sot ole aie sicke 24-8 33-0 68-3 17-0 64-4 32-0 9-3 7°8 17-7 
ReMi laiciah. > Sas iveiee ob aw sau sah 20-5 30:7 60-2 18-0 64-0 29-7 10-0 7:0 10:6 14-3 
PT SMONUECAI SNe ach. risa esse oesiece ce 22-8 31-7 | 60-9 17-5 64-5 | 29-7 10-0 7:0 10-7 14-7 
DSS) Che oy a eee cae 8 22-7 31:3 62-9 17-0 64°5 31-0 9-0 7:0 10-7 15:1 
A3—St. Hyacinthe. ..b....0.0c0c00cees 21-8 30°5 | 59-6 16-0 64-5 29-7 8-7 7-2 10-8 15-0 
PRE AOUNIRL 5 iors ode sis “aaisiaterae oie 44 she 24-2 30-8 63-3 16-0 65-3 30-7 8-7 7°5 10-5 15:0 
§5—Sherbrooke. .........0..00.0ces0- 22-9 30-0 63-1 17-0 64:6 30-6 10-2 7°5 10-6 15:3 
OEONE cote ohne doe. tee ck ecient oy 22-5 30-2 63°5 16-0 64-7 29-7 8-7 7:3 10-8 15-0 
$7—Thetiord Mines..);.....0.s<..0.++% 25-4 30-3 65-0 16-0 64-4 30-7 9°3 7:9 10:3 15:5 
Died EOS TRAV OPAL 6 5 .6.6:0.0.00 omei-nnssiers 210 029°6) | 6l=% | 17-0) 62-9] 30-6 8-7 7-3} 10-4] 15:4 

Ontario— 

PE DOUGVIULG aS cca'e sacs ooo obs oe ee tts 23°8 30-7 57-1 18-0 65:5 29°6 10-0 7:2 9-8 14-7 
BePEISPANGIOLG Foo okie cn ces sae oe ee es te 22-5 30-2 59-4 18-0 64-6 28-8 10-0 71 9-9 14-5 
Ctl ¢ 1 Po re A 23°3 30-9 58-5 18-0 64-9 29-0 10-0 7:2 10:5 14-5 
Peet AUN Gh er, cas o6.4:0.0 0.6 dy apele vce 22-8 Bley 57-2 18-0 65-6 29-6 10-0 (OM 10:7 14:7 
eee pIMU WRU E Pec id's a's osn.s cb oye Agsioie.el= 23°2 30:2 61-4 18-0 65:5 29-0 10-0 71 9-5 13-9 
Pee POLE NV UUIANE Sb « )ca:c:cin pcuicise.ne 23-0 30-3 65-6 20-0 64-9 31-1 10-7 7:2 9-7 15-2 
(UP 2 RAPE a re 22-3 31-0 56-6 18-0 65-1 29-4 10-0 1:3 10°3 14-7 
rie TEAS 0 Ge eg ae an ee es 22-4 30-8 59:7 18-0 65-2 28-6 10-0 7:0 10-8 14-5 
BP REATAGILON Fook cadet ce emake ce bate 23-2 31-3 58-0 19-0 66°0 29-1 10-0 7:2 10-6 14:7 
Bem ISINGROOUS 2 oo: p. dete Snes boc tee 22-9 31-2 58-3 | 18-0 64-2 29-4 9°3 (ia 10-1 14°5 
Eevee ISILOUCNEE. + .1.'. a dac6 oceabion ton cel 23-2 eilor/ 56-4 18-0 65-5 29-1 10:0 7°3 10-0 14:3 
30—London: o dobomonr acasr daueoomeoos 23-2 30:9 58-5 18-0 65-3 29-5 10-0 7:2 10-6 14:3 
mie lapara Falla’... 0.02 ick sk sete 23-9 31-0 62-6 19-0 66-1 29-2 9-3 71 10-0 14:8 
Be Olt Day icy owas ccd sanie da seas 25°7 31-7 63-0 18-0 67 30-3 10:3 7:5 11-0 15:6 
IADR WE oe Al cic cest Caw onset ot 23-0 30-8 58:5 18-0 64-5 28:8 10-0 7:2 10-0 15-0 
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Beef Pork 
Fy re 3 
i) Sk as 
o a 8 2 ‘a BS 
Locality Pied 3 er % Bg a aS 
= - Bae} o wey oO Yo® a hy 
id aK On > 5 B 2 si ye eo 
a 3 -O += S = me aoc on 
ry ra) ~ oe ae 2 = 86 r=) ot IED 
bla opie ea stl CLeaLl All Oe lle 2 toe. Selene 
ae) Fe) ou pe} -Q 4 2 ao = MQ -1 
ra Sh) et eer tee Bh Se Orr a | ates fee 
63 | 88) ssileWs'|-ES'| 3B | 98) edi ee] ss 
en) Grey iP Gains So Qa S & 3 ve Ors am 
mM pS fam faa) mM > 4 ey cs —Q 
cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts. cts cts cts. 
34 ——O Gta Walle tate « <cciete stele siotereteterai ate 69-2 66-8 65-9 47-7 45-7 Ded 71:5 64-1 47-8 74-5 
35—Owen Sound... i fic. <6 scems sree ae 70:0 GB2 7p} (OTs4i 49°Ort 455 SW. emetic ace « 65-6 | 48-2] 68-8] 
36—Peterborough. /....-....:5-++00+6 falls |) ree) || (ogcle 514A | 4827 | 50-7 | 72-01 65-8 | 42-7 | 72-601 
37—Port Arthur. .mscectsee age ste anit 60-9 58-3 59-4 45-4 ade Tl as aes 67-5 60-9 48-0 76-9 
38—St., Catharines: pucessmcree cece 68-8 67-4 64-8 48-6 AO OM Seem Nhe ses 66-6 44-0) 67-5 
30-=——“Stichhomas.ccsadee cee ces oere 69-1 68-5 64-7 49-9 45-7 51-0 69-0 64-3 44-5 | 71-2 
40-— Sarnia. 4 a.iceis dene ba ve eee neck 69-4 67-7 63-7 49-5 47-0 Bae Oulart: 65-3 45-9 68-3 
41—Sault Ste. Marie...............25- 68-9 67-2 61-4 48-9 2 eee One Peer ar 66-6 49-9} 74-0 
M2— Str aulords qs <0 hae oisie afer ake O74 G74 Bk As AT Brae AD 2h oe eos ls nese 65-6 | 42-3] 71-5 
AS —SUGDUEV as sainic'ds dae scars alew se iclsterete 69-3 68-6 63-4 49-7 49-3 50-0 69°5 64-6 48-3 | 71-4 
BA EIN INS acs ote <ioeeaeits « keene 68-4 66-7 63°5 47-8 47-1 52-4 68-6 64-3 46-2 | 68-7 
45-—PorontGaesee. aetoe aise ob. ee eee eee 71-8 68-3 69-5 pila 47-6 57-1 71-7 65-8 40-7 69-0 
b 
46-—VWelland 4.3. Ascitestsist oo honcks oe se 68-4 65-1 59-7 47-0 BOE ates. canteen 64-3 48-7 68:8 
Ai ——WANGSOI Sarin be rsaiieieiversicievie's oie 68-0 64-8 61-9 47-1 AS AN sole ase 69-6 65-1 43 68-1 
AS—WOOdUStOCK a ae;. creciosineee ote eincae 70-5 68-3 65+2 48-6 ZS | Ie re 69-3 64-6 41-0 72-6 
Manitoba— 
49=Brandon fee eee ce 60-0 OT al Ueles oar ee 41-0 VIIA 1 | eee Asc |, ee SP 65205 aaa 79-0 
b | 
5O==Wanni peg S16 2)... te tee eis. 0:4, ieee che 62-4 55:7 56-9 42-3 42-2 47-0 62-8 61-2 46-S | 77-1 
Saskatchewan— | 
D1~=MOOSEJ AW oc ciniacidecerrtiierecmeceete 65-0 | 61-4 63-2} 45-7] 46-7] 48-2 66-0 62-1 46-5 | 81-1 
52—Prince Albert.............ceece8: 60-8 56-3 57-4 41-2 43-0 AQ sia sc wettciere 61-8 47 78-3 
G32 Regina ams foe ted betiv mea ae 62-5 59-1 59-6 43°3 44-5 52-9 65:0 62-3 AT +: 80-6 
54—Saskatoon. foc atiesciees pone teak: 59-9 57-9 60-0 42-3 44-9 54-6 65-0 61:8 46 78:9 
Alberta— b 
DOOR ATV Misiere.c ciccahetis eh sitions Matis 66-5 62-1 64-6 45-9 45-9 48-9 68-8 63-7 51 84-7 
56—Drumiheller:<..a5 dace cocsesesecee 65-7 63-7 63-5 46-7 45-3 AG errors te 67-8 52 87:5 
BI ——~ Lud MON OMe «1a aeteleecicle ke Saree 63-5 59-2 60-1 42-5 43-5 51-6 63-6 60-7 44-9 §2-1 
D8— Lethbridge. ..sacaeeas vee 68-0 | 63-0} 65:0} 45-51 45-5] 54-3 70-0 | 61-5 | 48:7 | 87-4 
British Columbia— . 
59— Nanaimo fie. do ete eee 75:8 | 72-0 74-0) |e zoe 2a) A5320) I. sacae 76-4] 66-6] 56-3] 88-4 
60—New Westminster 70-1 64-9 66-1 48-3 48-3 ble7 69-2 64-4 49-3 81-8 
Gl—Prince; Rupert... ccnesissccdenee Odo e045 myst le AS Oil ad siet/ae'leemeete rs 78-7 | 71-6] 55-0] 92-9 
G2 Dr alle eRe thar x. Seis sdaavors haere lace 72-4 68-5 69-9 47-5 52-0 58-0 73-0 71-2 61-6 86-0 
63——Vancouvers, so.035.cms we nee 75:8 69-0 71:9 50-4 Des 59-7 73-4 64-6 53°5 81-9 
64—ViCtorias $2550.05 faelaes oh eaieeee 76-4 | 68:5] 70-6 | 50:3] 51-4] 57-7 | 73:3 | 64-8 | 49-7} 82-8 
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. 8 
sé g a 
ay ties Eide Wag 3 
aay = is) ies oa ; S rs 
Locality | o & < g as po = z 
alge alte 4 i) ce reeds ae ne 
og QO Ter 2 a= a} oa os b 
Sealer eae We alee cee cae ie. | 8 ule 
eee es ome vgs bee dls Raed, [og | eS 
4 ee) ob = Str Dk gs eae foils es 
fa Se Mo | oak) Sk ee] REC 28 | Se es 
4 7) ) = fQ 6) es i aa 6) 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts 
| 
S4—-OGtaWan ee ect Rook eo ee: 22+1 30-5 61-3 18:0 65-9 30-0 10-0 7:3 10-1 14-5 
3o—O wen SOUNd «..c.che.. ol odes ssn 22-9 30-9 56°5 18-0 65-4 28-9 10-0 7-4 9-7 14-9 
dU ecerooloughie. cts. . ne eee 21-2} 29-9.| 58-7 18-0 | 64-8 | 29-5 10-0 Toe 10-3 14-1 
Si OTUPATENUN. occa ee occ dl ccna & 23-6 30-6 69-8 20-0 64-1 30-7 10-7 (E% 9-4 [abel 
38—St. Catharines.... .............. 23-1} 30-2] 62-6] 19-0] 65-9/ 29-2| 9-3! 7-01 10-0} 14-2 
| 
Oa St CN OMAS icc vicsnch eee cttccu ft 23-3 30°5 59-9 18-0 66-2 30-2 10-0 7-3 10-3 14-5 
BO SAT Bet ee ee NS Eh pet ae ee ee, 22-9 31-8 60-3 18-0 66-7 29-8 10-0 7-3 10-5 14-8 
41—Sault Ste. Marie................. 23-6 30-2 64-3 20-0 65-3 30-0 10-7 7-4 10-4 | 14-8 
Ae OLTALLOLG <b seatiey cei dete ke ce Ale sn 23-7 32-0 56-1 18-0 64-4 29-9 10-0 6°§ 10-4 14-9 
As SUCDULV Shoe cn oshice son Aeeekck.. 24-3 30-8 63-6 20-0 66-1 29-9 10-7 7-6 10-7 15-1 
SPINS es ¥ocre okie cas arene 23 +9 31-1 63°3 20-0 64-9 30-1 11-3 7:6 10-6 15:0 
4 SOLON CO ns hei itech as.c oiaic Aires cron 23-4 30-7 58-8 19-0 65-2 28-4 10-0 7-1 10-1 14-1 
CAV UCUETING ba ee, wt ay ners nie a taal 23-4 31-2 60-0 19-0 65-4 29-2 10-7 7-0 9-7 14-1 
Se WANGSONG esas. aicie, tae choc 22-8 30-6 58-1 19-0 65-5 29-3 10-0 dee 10-5 | 14-6 
AS—-WOOUStOCK. «5 <140.ch cee ocdececcc. 22-9 30-6 55-8 18-0 65-0 29-6 10-0 6-7 9-4 14-9 
Manitoba— 4 
29—— Bran donde drei ats fiicilas ae bi Skok 23°5 32-3 59-7 16-0 63-6 31-0 10°7 7:3 8-4 15-6 
BOS Winniperes wre «. te eee 15. eee 21-7 | 30-2 | 62-0] 17-0) 63-6! 30-1 11-0 7:0 9-6} 14-9 
Saskatchewan— 
Gi MOO8e, JaWres i665 0h acetevedect ee 20-6 OU Oaly) eae Ae 18-0 62°7 29-9 11-2 7-1 9-1 15-1 
52—Prince Albert...:<6..<60+cceeeer. 24-3 32-2 66-3 17-0 63°7 29-5 9-6 7°3 8-8 14:7 
OaaLCOLIN AS ae RE. b ede See | 23-1 33-4 58-1 17-0 62-3 30-2 11-2 7:3 8:7 15-1 
4 Saskatoon eee; daca adenoete 22-4 32:8 58-6 17-0 63-0 29-3 10-4 Ten 8-9 14:7 
Alberta— r pee 
SSS OR Taare ae nig) am Nai Foe ate a 23-7 33-2 | 56-2 18-0 63-9 29-5 10-4 7-2 8-8 15-0 
Doe Wrumbeller...,. ese ses seed. 25-6 34-7 20-0 65°7 30-2 11-2 7-6 10-5 15-4 
BIC MONON sct ac. oak ue ne aose sek 24-2 33°5 54-4 17-0 63°7 30-0 10-4 7-1 9-1 14-5 
DS GGUM OLIGO aoe wee ee 24-2 34-0 56-8 18-0 63-7 30-7 11-2 7°5 9-4 14-7 
British Columbia— é x : 
C= Nanaimog een. eae eee 27°8 31-8 56°7 20-0 66-0 31-5 12-5 7°4 10-2 15:3 
60—New Westminster................ 24-6 29-2 56°5 17-0 64-9 29-9 11-7 7°3 9:8 14-8 
Gl Princewuperte: «deste. ech. ben. 27°5 32-0 64-7 25-0 67-1 33-4 14-0 7-9 11-0 16-1 
(PA bert oo Re ee ale nee aoe Pere ee ae 26-5 34-0 66-2 20-0 66-1 30-9 13-0 7-6 9-3 15-4 
boa An COUVCHAE PEE EA a a 25-6 30-0 55-5 17-0 64-6 30°3 12-8 7-2 9-7 14-7 
64—Victoria.............. echo Sete cee 26-6 29-8 57°6 19-0 65-2 30-5 12-8 7-6 9-8 15:1 
em er a ge NN dl ed ee Fe 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


oo eet OS 2 ee ee SS ee 
Nee een nnn 

















Canned 
Vegetables 
i 4 
¢ ~ 
; ee s) wa) 
Locality oy ine) P o is 
| ee | Sete é 53 
Bel eel or Bele ee 5 bee 
we 1S We wong fe cee ee 8 | 3 $ 8 8 | Bs 
B99 1 GO WSO Ml MOR Oman sper AF ee -S ono Gee 
8& | 5e/3e| cs | a8 | 82 | «S| d2] BS] 2S | 28 
ao |o.|¢es|#2|es|e¢|8s|253 | a3] 83) 38 
BN ag eB, Se |e Sp Ss Bg “a A 5, ag ga 
H Ay (2) faa) S) Ay Ay laa (2) 4 = 
es: cts cts cts. cts cts cts. cts. cts. cts cts. cts 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown..........- 23-2 18-4 21-9 12-5 8-9 22-4 20-5 19-9 39-0 75:3 49-8 
Nova Scotia— 
MEME Vali fax Goo nad treme cea 22-5 18-4 20-7 13-1 7°9 25-8 22-6 18-6 37-0 58-4 47-9 
3—New Glasgow........-+- 23-3 16-6 21-4 11-7 8-5 27-3 23-0 20:3 41-0 60-0 50-0 
4—Sydney......-ceccecccees 20-6 18-4 21-9 12-2 8:5 28-4 24-1 19-9 38-7 67-2 47-5 
HEM Matto) anon cUeoODGOUCOG 20-8 16-9 20-8 12-1 8-3 24-7 23-4 20-7 35°5 66-9 50°5 
New Brunswick— 
G—-Predeérictona, ascisaste cee os 20-0 19-7 20-6 12-7 8-0 24-6 21:5 19-1 39-7 55-4 49-4 
(REINO enonanhagoapouns 20-7 19-6 20-7 12-3 8-6 24-8 PANY 20-5 42-0 55-3 50°1 
ES del Oder casero odasac 19-1 17-4 20-0 12-6 8:3 22-1 22-2 20-2 39-0 55°3 48-3 
Quebec— 
C= OHicoutinies testicles 17°3 19-3 20-6 13-0 9-4 eyed hh og Gato 23-8 43-0 56-3 56-0 
1 Er ire eitrats lore terstelele stele 16-5 17-3 18-9 12-0 8-4 30-3 22-5 19-6 35-0 45°8 45-4 
11—=Montrealt: stents ace 15-9 16-4 18-2 12-4 7-9 26-8 22°5 20-3 36-0 44-0 45-2 
12—Quebec...........--s008: 16-1 17-8 19-1 11:8 8-4 25-1 22-6 19-8 37°3 45-9 48-9 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 15-9 18-1 19-7 10-8 8-5 26-9 20-8 17-8 36°8 48-1 47-2 
it SS folaScoonoooosdaacds 16-7 18:6 19-5 11-5 8-7 26-2 21-3 17-2 35-0 47-0 44-0) 
15—Sherbrooke.............. 15-9 17-0 19-3 11-9 8:3 25-2 24-3 19-8 38-0 50-0 47-3 
16—Sorel..........see0. pietetereiall| | gad 18-6 19-9 11-7 9-8 28-3 21-5 20°5 35-0 45-8 45-6 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 16-8 17-2 20-7 12-5 8-4 25-5 22-6 18-2 39-0 56-6 48-9 
18—Three Rivers............ 16-7 17-2 19-5 10:6 8-0 25°7 20-5 19-3 34-0 47°3 47-1 
Ontario— . 
19—Belleville................ 17-7 17-4 19-6 12-0 7-6 29-2 22-5 18-0 34-0 46-1 46-3 
90 =—Branviord seers tices siete 19-5 16-9 19-9 11-4 7-6 30°9 22-2 18-1 36-7 §2+2 44-3 
91—Brockville.............-- 18-3 17-6 21-2 13-6 8-2 31-6 23-2 17-2 35°7 46-8 46-0 
pies Olek heehee. casomannnwcas 19-5 16-9 19-2 11-0 (oe 28-1 23-0 18-7 33°5 50:1 46-7 
98—-COrnwalll. secwiewtlsts siete. 17-3 16-4 18-9 12-1 8-7 30-1 20-3 19-0 39-0 45-5 47-6 
24—Fort William............ 18-3 16-9 19-7 12-7 7:9 34°3 21:6 POTS 3125 52-0 48-0 
95—Galts.c actos «ocireiee sso acres 18°5 17:1 18-6 12-9 8-1 33-3 23-4 18-2 | 36-6 50-2 44.4 
26—Guelph............. Wea 19-8 16-3 19-5 12-5 7:7 33-7 23°5 18-0 37-7 50-9 44-9 
O7—Hatmiltonacw dees circle «1° 19-0 16-0 18-7 13-2 8-0 32-2 25-1 18-8 39: 52-6 44-6 
28=—Kinestons veestele: oii. esters: 16-8 16°6 19-6 13-1 7-8 30-6 22-5 17-8 34:3 47-0 45-9 
29—Kitchener.............-- 19-1 18-4 19-7 12-7 7°8 30-8 23-2 18-4 39: 51-5 45-5 
SO=TIONGON Ih shissis oc eialerctele ote 18-4 17-5 19-4 12-4 7:5 29-2 21-8 17-1 33°5 50°7 43-7 
31—Niagara Falls............ 18-6 18-0 19-1 12-8 7:6 BUC IR Rees gin c 18-0 39-0 53-0 46-3 
BL==INOREIM BBY. cactescte cists ete 19°5 15-7 20-3 12-9 8-5 37-4 21-3 21-5 36°5 48-8 46-6 
35=-OBSNAWH aa eee ooaeines ot 17:3 16-9 20-3 12-3 7-8 el al atone Oia a ecroroced 51-5 44-7 
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Sugar Coal 
Locality g. E Be ; g 3 : Rent (a) 
eo a ee ee pe ee 
2} as | ba | $6 | oS] oS] 22] 88 | 28 
Sei fs| es] as |2e} 85) oe] ae| Bs 
e a = a2, 3 a, 6 a Be [oy 38 c a Ee Qa, Po a 
er ets. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. $ $ heres 
P.E.I.— 
—Charlottetown.......... o757 PE30-0 196-5 | 9-6 180-4 | 886 80-94. wun 18,50 Laren a, 
Nova Scotia— 
DP TATIAX aie, cont «a ceah's 29-6} 40-2| 32-5] 9-4] 9-4] 85-6] 50-1]....... 16.75 | 29.00-33.00 
3—New Glasgow........... 99,2 t 43.0 eted-D | 9-8 | 0-8) 86-6) 50-4 ali. eu 16 .00-20 .00 
Me yriney did. k sad ocssae 29-1] 42-3]-31-9| 10-1] 10-0] 81-5] 50-8|....... 10.85 | 21.00-25 .00 
Be UeUrd, dati estes cyeck 96-71 40-61 8206 | O53.) 9:4) 84561 52-84... 2, 1545" [eee eee = 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............. 99:4 | 43-3 | °32-6] -9-7 | 9-6 | ° 78-0 | 50-0 |....... 16.50 | 21.50-25.50 
f= Moncton. 243s. y.aeene- 29-0 | 42-6| 31-8] 9-91 9-9] 79-5] 50.0]....... LOMbON) ae the. 
8—Saint John.............. 27-6 | 38-4 | 30-8| 9-7| °9-5] 79-2] 50-9]....... 17.25 | 22.50-26 .50 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi.............. Soames ieam hed sO e- O27 OOS0t O5s04) 24.09 tous. vis i<0e gucaeee ema 
(eo Ft eee Se Pee OR Aa seO Os O18 a Gea 73D | Boe Tn Od. 28) Ls ocx. eects wee + ase 
11—Montreal...............- at See7 a 98274 e921 20:4 | 8h-0 |) 62°01 25 26 1. s... 25 50-29 .50 
A -ChiebeR a: iiannen scedaes 93-7| 41-8] 30-6| 9-0] 9-0] 85-9] 53-4 | 28.00 ]....... 29 50-33 .50 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... Pree er0d oO. 950 P8290 Wa (420 |e Sea | 240 7B bs ages bonis ak eens ane 
14—St. Johns..........00000. Coonan s0t6 |. 9601 8:04) 2-6 5227.1 23.00 |. ees fe omcs see eens 
15—Sherbrooke............. 27-91 40-0| 29-3] -9-0} 9-0] 84-9] 58-4 | 24.60]....... 22 50-26 .50 
1GSorelssce AAs. POO ANS OeegOe? 18-9.0 1 0827 1 R020 f P6264 28.76 ees folk Sev es done 
17—Thetford Mines.......... Poa masetenecs0 Gs 80.0 a. SO) =84e7 B29) 25.8001. . 2. keene ener 
18—Three Rivers............ SePOMMEAT COME: 90h). CO2tE oR Oul »SbtL yh (8329 224.00 Ione weedy aioe see uae 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville.............4. Pos mene OMe O84 | C°Os7 | O-6 |e Ee 2 HOSA 7. | 23. BO cw anf eee ams 
20—Brantford............46. Dero Faoee 1 O78.) 0-8 | OF 1772 | 9 2-41-23 50h on... 23 50-27 .50 
21—Brockville.............. Darya aTeIy oR Ol O65 TOSS 'SE+2 "| Bie0| 24.00 |n. o. anos. cma emme enne 
22—Chatham............... DRO WeST OM. O86. 927). GeO |. TReOe|e BSB 124,00 bi cwas che otew gael sae 
23—Cornwall........... Pee oer soo ost | Orae Gaul, FSO) | 61574) 25.28. bo nach. (fidewmacmgns Sun 
24—Fort William............ 26°01 40-6) 30-4) 10-0} 10:11] 72-8] 51-3 | 26.85 ]....... 29 50-33 .50 
Tae ee ee ee Sg ese OA e2T eB W O7Gal) « 9e0all B09 B31 741.24.00. be... rsclaneemsecnsvan se. 
26—Guelph..............008. Dae tee ode Cale O79 4 WG-7 Peers 7 PN OeT MGS 7123.6 die... «ese oe eeanty seer. ‘ 
27—Hamilton............... 26:1 | 32:6 | 28-2] 9-4] 9-6] 82-9| 58-0 | 23.00]....... 30 50-34 .50 
2¢—ingston,.¢.i4...0hesc..|e en. 1 36-44] 28-5 | 9-8 F992 | 78-9 | 82-6 | 24.00)....2%: 34 00-38 .00 
29—Kitchener............65. OFT) 34-6 | 127-1 | Oe | 9-8 10 72538 |} | -S4=1||23.50) |... 2035 31.50-35 .50 
BOs london. 8: i0) 128084 22 27-3 | 33-2| 28-0| 9-8| 9-7] 80-4] 52-4 | 24.00]....... 29 00-33 .00 
31—Niagara Falls...........]....... SHOOT. 6 VN EOK<B es Gull Gar 1) | Gde2 ||, 2300 dicae ole aeeaterelen ase ee «> 
32—North Bay.............. DEN a Bh 4a) REO tO hoe Ged ek 7p BSA | 20600 | am acca ope ve caer «circ eos 
*38—Oshawa............0000: Oe GA Sd: Sulnr OGD A281). OS [a 78 Out 644. 1529-70012 e ney cl duane fatness 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 












































Canned 
Vegetables 
_ ad 
< =) 
: “3 si 2 
Locality 8 be e e ¢ 2 
2 el ager ae Pee = 58 
Tame =~ 5» z 2 L a) "3 a 
Bot Se cl vee |e 2) ze 3 § 5 | es 
D2 iS ° Ne (o} g x (he 6 n— oie pa i a s ' 8 3 ro) 
s- | sR | oR | <8 a= | S= | gf] g2 |] go] gs] a8 
- 7 hy 2 hy ed =] ky hy ‘Rk by be ah 
Be | 88) S| 8s | 228] 28) 221 28) 2] go | gk 
a Ay S ~ Ss AY Ay fon (S) 4 = 
“ie cts, cts. cts. cts cts. cts. cts cts cts cts cts. 
54——Ottawal ce eee Saeait dlitiote 17-7 19-4 12-2 8-7 30-4 24-3 19-9 34-2 50-6 45-2 
35—Owen Sound.......... een 21927 16-2 19-6 13-1 6-6 30-3 19-0 19-1 32-5 47-0 45-9 
36—Peterborough............. ier 16-1 18-3 12-8 7:8 29°5 22-3 18-2 39-0 50-6 47-1 
ety. ; 
37—Port Arthur. <..2..cs.c<cce 18-2 18-5 20-0 13-2 8-0 33°3 23-3 22-7 39-8 54-3 49-1] 
38—St. Catharines............ 19-0 16-6 19-1 12-4 7-5 29-1 25-8 18-6 35°4 52°7 45-4 
39—St. Thomas............... 18-9 18-6 19-8 11-6 7-7 29-1 22°§ 18-3 35:0 45 3 46-3 
40=Sarnta ss ee eee Bs cees. 20:5 18-8 20-6 13-1 7-9 28-7 22-0 18-1 31-0 48-9 46-8 
41 —Sault Ste. Marie...... para) he roe! 16-8 19°5 12-3 7:8 33°5 22-8 19-7 Sian 52-1 47-5 
42—Stratford.. -.2..<. scnivececec 29-6 17-4 20-3 11-8 7°8 28-8 22-1 17-5 34-3 48.3 45-9 
43-—-SUd buryacesnins «otis ele cee 17-3 16°3 18-9 11-9 8°2 35°0 20-9 19-4 39-7 59-0 48-7 
44 TIN IMINSe tee ei heen 17-9 16-5 18-8 12°9 8-6 36-3 22-0 20-7 41-7 56-4 47-8 
45—TOrontOs cles cidccvc eed acc 17-4 15-9 18-6 13 +2 7-7 32-0 Dot 18-9 34-4 48-9 43-5 
46—Welland..... ..... eceeed) TSP cents 1052.) 19.91) 97-4 @s0-958 Siena) deus gece Ort mee 
\ 
47—Windsor...... Racanctee sie cea, Ssh 18-3 19-9 12-1 73 28°5 24-5 18-7 388°3 53-8 45-6 
48—Woodstock...*........ siateceHl Pool 17-3 18-7 11-4 7-5 28°() 22-5 17-0 36-3 48-8 44-2 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon........ aie e otnteretere ail) een 19-9 19-7 15-4 8:7 38°7 PANoyy 20-4 42-0 6420S Rs. 
50—Winnipeg.......... Bieteisieteievet|| MELO EO. 18-6 19-3 14-4 6°5 38°71 22-1 20-1 40-1 65-5 56-8 
Saskatchewan— 
51-—-Moose Jaw........ Peeanice al, coed 19-4 20-0 14-0 8-4 46-1 22-1 19-6 45-0 6201 eee 
52—Prince Albert..... Eecsiesel| 20.4 18-8 | 21:4 14-6 CeO Alea 22-331) 20-20) 448 eds ee 
53—Regina.............. donee 22-0 19-8 21-1 13-5 8-0 42-9 22-6 20-8 39:7 58-1 59-1 
54—Saskatoon......... steele si PoekeS 17°3 20-4 13°3 8:6 40-5 23-0 20-0 44-9 HFVDt ieee. 
Alberta— 
55—Calgary...........ccccee wall ees 17-1 21-1 13-9 8-2 49-8 21-4 20-4 39-0 63-7 Bier 
56—Drumbheller............. oll ee eters 17-6 22-0 14-3 8-4 48-6 Dilsiey 20-9 42-3 67-6 56-2 
57—Edmonton.............- 46|) 2picll) 18-3 Aled 13-6 8-5 48-1 21-7 20-1 37-1 59-9 55-0 
58—Lethbridge....... BoooGodcol) 2b! 17-4 20-2 12-7 7:9 39-2 23-2 19-8 35-0 68-3 53-7 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo.......... SOOCe Adel) ow 18-1 24-0 15:5 8-1 45-4 23-1 18-4 32-0 52-7 62-3 
60— New Westminster.........]° 21-0 | 18-0 | 22-5 | 14-3| 7-6] 40-71 21-0] 18-7} 20-3} 49-4) 4e7 
61—Prince Rupert....... “a 25-1] 22-3 | 24-7] 16-3] 8-7] 47-71 23-8] 20-0] 45-0] 54-9 | 52-7 
62—Trail.......... freseevecoea| 20-1 | 020-5] (22-2 1016-7] 2-850 | 044231 12555 |) .2ie8)1 Sb-0aereeile oe 
63—Vancouver........ it. 21-0 | 17-3 | 21-4] 14-4] 7-7 | 44-4] 22-11 19-11 82-8) 47-6: ' 49-9 
64—Victoria......... ve RRS | 23-4] 19-1] 22-8] 14-5] 8-4[{ 46-0] 21-8] 19-6] 36-7| 54-1] 47-8 
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Locality £g 
38 
oh 
$8 
hy 
a, ed cts 
34—Ottawa.......)..cceeeess 26-1 
35—Owen Sound............. 28-1 
36—Peterborough............ 27°3 
37—Port Arthur............. 26-6 
38—St. Catharines........... 24-0 
39—St- Thomas. 1. sss c.ca.. 28-3 
BU eesSAINAG woe eds St ne et eee 2 28-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 27-0 
A2—S trator sesivic sve eis ve bia:s 28-9 
43—Sudbury................- 28-4 
44—Timmins................ 27-6 
€0-Toronto. 0... op ccadncnns 26-0 
46—Welland......... aecie ats -.| 24-9 
fom WANCSOP, (55 aaa aise scien 26-2 
48—Woodstock.............. 27-7 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon.......0ceeeess 23-8 
50—Winnipeg........... Fee 2S 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw......... Seis 29°5 
52—Prince Albert............ 28°5 
53—Regina............ RS 27°5 
54—Saskatoon...........03.. 27°93 
Alberta— ; 
55—Calgary......iscsceeeess 27°3 
66—Drumbheller.............. 30-7 
57—Edmonton............0. | 27-3 
58—Lethbridge.............. 27°8 
British Columbia— 
BS Nanaimo sc, sigs veces a's eis 28-0 
60—New Westminster........|.. oe 
61—Prince Rupert........... 31-4 
Boe ETAL oy isos tse esmae oe 29-5 
68—Vancouver.;.....c..ce00: 27-1 
DEpHV LOLOLIAS. 054s oe « iow oy 28-2 





Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jar 


cts. 


37-7 
33-7 
36-6 
42-4 
32-4 
38-3 
37-9 
37-4 
35°7 
37-9 
39:7 
36-0 
32°6 
34-4 
36-4 


41-7 
40-1 


41-3 
44-0 
41-5 
~ 42-5 


38-8 
45-5 
39-2 
42-3 


37-6 
~ 32-9 
38-1 
40-8 
32-6 
35-7 





Corn syrup, 
per 2 |b. tin 


° 
o 
mM 


to 
N 
bo 


(Se) 
bo 
“J 


[a] 
oo 
Cor Oe Gm 1c 


oo 
‘ or 
~ ou oe =) 


33-9 
33-1 
28-9 
30-0 











Sugar 
ae] 
Bc ve) 
en eis 
cree Loe 
cis. ets. 
9-2 9-3 
9-9 9-9 
9-5 9-4 
10-1 9-9 
9-6 9-3 
9-9 9-9 
10-1 10-1 
10-0 9-8 
9-9 9-9 
10-0 9-9 
10-3 10-2 
9-4 9-4 
9-5 9-5 
9-8 9-8 
oy 9-9 
11-3 11+2 
10-8 11-0 
11-2 11-2 
11-5 11-4 
11-0 11-7 
11-0 11-7 
10-6 11-2 
11-0 11-6 
10-7 11-4 
10-2 | 10-9 
9-9 10-6 
9-1 9°3 
10-3 16-4 
10:0} 10-4 
9-3 9-3 
10-0 10-0 


Coffee, medium, 
per lb. 





co 
rc 
~I 


~J 
ho 
a> OQ 


82-0 
77: 

76-6 
74-7 











Coal 

Bg 
Ea Rent (a) 
$4 | $2 | 2¢ 
“| 48 | 3s 
alia ime Fa 

ae 4 ag ae ime (ae eres 
Paula p ae 35 .00-39 .00 
HYG MAT G8 ell lee Gays soe coe 
Sod Cy eel he ee ee 
6156 |) 20.8512... 25 .00-29.00 
52-7 | 93.75 |....... 29 .50-33.50 
FRR YSLO 2) te SO) ON fn, 5 a el WAH = toe Ba hy 
Dee DIPS R OOM ePNt cbc totmteralese cisteretaae ae 
BOT OEOOT Eo has |o Btawcsansloase, 
D2 Say Doc DOs eve aera cote cia cteretenniscee 
53:0) [24.88 -poe soe 32 .50-36 .50 
Alo | Wiel) Won be gee 31.50-35 .50 
SHELLING 5 ye 36 .50-40 .50 
HPO EPs Bias as Stoos Boe cin an 5 
52-3 237-50) ts ee Se 28 .50-32 .50 
D2 OED LEGO ee be sysie sl ote crater racts 
61-2 esr: LIGS 301 lord cals, cheva teres aeclee 
2 Gl | ar ae 17.55 30 .50-34 .50 
SON Goode 160, ea oe ae 
Dilvesrlietceen.. 1 7 Rat TNR re SORES IS CR 
OLOOR ss Noten 15.40 31 .50-35 .50 
D0 Seley 14.90 24 .50-28 .50 
ES) Spe eon 12.40 28 .50-32 .50 
Ca Sopobicl On onan’ 93 50-27 .50 
HOST sheets 8.20 27 50.31.50 
ei eee Chas loti ot ee 
PAU) Pe ere tal a) eee CSC Cie agar RCO 
SO wu lerereeele 16.65 22 .00-26 .00 
OUSIE ewe 18.00 2100-25 .00 
Mle ye aeegenene 1G 25s lation os eons 
2 TOFS dl ee rerreio ge 17.04 27 .50-31 .50 
VOY) We A seaue 18 .25 23 .50-27 .50 





Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 


averages for earlier years. 


Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. 


(a) Rental ranges shown 


above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be used as a measure of change in rents paid for 
the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. (b) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1949 


(Base: Aug. 1939=100) 





























Total Home 
- Food Rent Fuel Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- 
oi: Dec: 1, } Nov. 1, ; Dee. 1, ings and | laneous 

1948 1949 1949 | Services 
Je Alhtebes cobs cao sie 150-8 154-2 153-6 199-8 111-0 132-6 194-0 155-9 122-1 
Saimt Johns ees. sn. 155-5 157-9 158-0 193-7 118-0 134-4 193-6 160-3 128-9 
Montrealt 3.50025: 161-5 164-3 164-1 208-9 120-5 133-2 177-0 171-7 128-7 
eanomtonme ere 154-5 157-2 157-4 194-1 124-6 152-0 182-4 162-8 129-3 
Wine Os rei arc ens 152-2 155°7 155-7 200-1 119-5 121-5 177-1 170-6 124-2 
Daskatoone. ates 161-6 162-8 162-7 210-0 125°3 140-4 189-2 171-4 121-6 
idimontonseses ss. 2 153-6 157-1 156-4 207 -2 113-1 114-6 187-8 161-8 125-4 
Wancouvers.csss.s sc 160-8 162-3 161-9 205-8 115-6 139-8 192-3 160-5 133-7 

\ 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used 
to compare actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-DECEMBER, 














| $3 —yeSistuks Stop Reine sansa 














1948-1949 + 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Per Cent 
Com- -Com- - Ino ola 
mencing In mencing In ' Man- |Estimated 
During | Existence} During | Existence} Working | Working. 
Month Month Days’ Time, 
1949* 
ULE Vs hits Wns RENO ie Gals tae oe wi 10t 10 1,811t 1,811 ~9, 700 0- 
HEDLUALY aoa ee era woe ere eters 6 9 6,711 CAZSOe a deli Q- 
Mare hh Aeon Hore OO Es «cee 8 a 8 10 1,228 5,978 135, 725 0-1 
UN DET Sg8 2). A Seles eka Ae ete Re ees 9 18 785 DASle 139, 500 0-1 
ME VE a Ee, -6 ics cig Ate oS Shes ER 15 23 4,028 10, 540 174, 150 0-2 
JUNC 65 rig et Pe Tes OER Te 15 27 4,138 11,359 141,084 4 0-1 
UY sah Se Ae so Sees eh ens eee 10 18 7,386 12,501 57, 744 0-0 
Age UStac bods Pe aces cS OT eo ale PRON > 14). 19 3,390 4,541 35,451 0-0 
September... i ons sees tee ee eee 11 22 alll 8,211 66, 580 ~. 0-0 
October.) 2s. 24.0 ee Pee 13 19 10, 383 16, 008 69,479 0-0 
INGVENi DOI a1... sea cota matte 20 jyoy 8,904 135, 526 0-1 
Wecem DOr ee. by oe ee eee 5 13 611 3,041 23,667 0-0 
Cumulative: totals. seeds 127 47,973 1,060,338 Olt 
1948 
SEUUSTY Soo tae eee PORE RI Eee aire esi 19- i ap ia as me er i 1357835 “0-17 
ES bruaryet MPAs Se See 8 14 1, 858 11, 058 140, 130 0-17 
Mare’). cp aeene ree ee irae Ag ae eet Bb ee 9 15) 1,360 3,845 tf Lats 0-07 
PAD ELM es ee ee nn eee 12 18 he, SV 4,678 51, 269 0-06 
IM aie ys Saree ae vsen.t eee 13 22 ou 3, 204 39, 754 0-05 
TT) Ae ES A OAS ety NE cere 16 20 2,048. 3,804 34, 337 0-04 
I eis ern A Me hn oe 13 26 6, 368 8,338 77,588 0-10 
AN OUST S fect). Suse tee a ee 18 31 2,046 7,617 110, 625 0-14 
OY 2) LAER AMM OOO. 9 syn ee ae re whe 18 31 6, 296 11,619 112, 759 0-14 
OGtobertee nora net eee 10 22 2,638 7,908 88, 598 0-I1 
INOVONCOCI Tt tue net te © cect See 14 OL 2,040 3,452 17,000 0-02 : 
IJOCGITDOE eS oe eee aE ee. ote eee gs 2 T5795 4 27000. Wh 20, 760 0-03 — 
Cumulative totals...... , 154 : 42,820 885, 793 0-09 





* Preliminary figures. | 

{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. i 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s.duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of. omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1949 (‘) 

















Number Involved /|Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation —— } in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December, 1949 


MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Soft drink factory workers, 1 10 


‘ 200 |Commenced August 5; for a union 
Windsor, Ont. 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, payment for empties, check- 
off, seniority, etc., following refer- 
ence to conciliation board, employ- 
ment conditions no longer affected 
by the end of December; indefinite. 


Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber factory workers, i) 925 
Toronto, Ont. 


8,000 |Commenced October 12; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, Rand formula for union 
dues, pay for two additional 
statutory holidays (one retro- 
active), following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated 
December 13; conciliation, pro- 
vincial; compromise. 


Rubber products factory 1 189 
workers, 
Drummondville, P.Q. 


3,950 |Commenced November 10; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, retroactive to Apr. 23-49, 
two weeks’ vacations with pay, and 
revision of hours of work; termi- 
nated December 24; conciliation, 
provincial; compromise. 
Animal Foods— 
Meat packing plant workers, 1 152 
Hamilton, Ont. 


2,500 |Commenced October 26; for a new 
agreement providing for certain 
changes in hours of work, seniority, 
payment for statutory holidays, 
etc., as recommended by concili- 
ation board, and wage increase 
granted to be retroactive to Mar. 
1-49; terminated December 23; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Meat packing plant workers, 1 38 340 |Commenced November 18; for a 
Windsor, Ont. union agreement providing for 
increased wages, reduced hours, 
and other changes, under consider- 
ation by conciliation board; termi- 
nated December 12; return of 
workers pending further negoti- 

ations; indefinite. 

Printing and Publishing— (3) (3) 

Lithographers, 4] 859 4.550 |Commenced June 29; for a new 


London, Hamilton, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Ont., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood products factory 
workers, 
Megantic, P.Q. 


TrRADE— 
Department store clerks, 
New Westminster, B.C. 


202 


55 


1,800 


1,000 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, insurance 
and welfare plan, etc., following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated by December 14 at all 
but five establishments (see foot- 
note 3); negotiations, compromise. 


Commenced November 2; for imple- 


mentation of award of arbitration 
board for increased wages, reduced 
hours, time and one-half for over- 
time, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay, in new agreement’ under 
negotiations; terminated December 
10; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced August 27; for a union 


agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes as recom- 
mended by majority report of 
conciliation board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1949 (*) 


en 08 re ie a ee 








Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation —__—______—__—_——_| in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 








Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December, 1949 


FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 
Fishermen, 4 50 
Burin, Nfld. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Worsted textile factory 1 118 
workers, 
Trenton, Ont. 


Shirt factory workers, 1 56 
Hamilton, Ont. ; 


CoNnSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


37 375 


SERVICE— 
Recreation— (*) 
Moving picture projection- 5 12 
ists, 
Calgary, Alta. 


250 |Commenced December 27; for in- 
creased prices for fish; untermi- 
nated. 


400 |Commenced December 7; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours; termi- 
nated December 16; return of 
workers pending further provincial 
conciliation; indefinite. 


230 |Commenced December 9; alleged 
discrimination in dismissal _ of 
female worker; terminated Dec- 
ember 15; return of workers pend- 
ing further negotiations; indefinite. 


375 |Commenced December 28; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay, double time on Saturdays, 
ete.; terminated December 28; 
return of workers; indefinite. 


72 |\Commenced December 19; for a 
greater increase in wages than 
granted by arbitration board, 
following change in regulations for 
shifts from two men to one; termi- 
nated December 24; negotiations; 
compromise. 


ee ee eee 


() Preliminary data, based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incomplete; 


subject to revision for the annual review. 


In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) Workers involved in Ontario—569, time loss 3,400 days; workers involved in Quebec—290, time loss 
1,150 days; work resumed by: Montreal and Hamilton, Dec. 7; London, Dec. 8 and Dec. 12; Ottawa, 
Dec. 14; Toronto, Dec. 7, at all but 5 establishments, and all but one by Dec. 31; employment con- 
ditions considered to be no longer affected by the end of the year. 


(4) 15 indirectly affected. 
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CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 





This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at March 10, as the LABOUR GAZETTE went to press. It was 
prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


Y THE beginning of March, the employment situation was showing 

signs of improvement throughout most of the country. At March 3, 
there were 375,900 job seekers registered at National Employment 
Service offices, as compared with 380,900 at February 9. These figures 
do not provide an exact count of the number unemployed, since they 
include some persons who have found jobs and have not so notified the 
National Employment Service, and exclude others who are unemployed 
and not registered. They do reflect changes in the employment situation, 
howevr. 

At first, the decline in the number of registered job seekers was 
most marked in the Pacific region; as the unusual snow conditions dis-~ 
appeared, loggers, sawmill and construction workers returned to their 
jobs in large numbers. By February 23, a drop in the number of regis- 
tered job seekers was evident in almost all provinces, and most local 
National Employment Service offices were reporting similar trends in 
their areas. During the next week, the number of registered job seekers 
increased slightly in all regions except the Pacific, as workers began to 
apply for supplementary unemployment insurance benefits. 


The relatively heavy unemployment this winter has emphasized 
the problem of seasonal displacement of workers in Canada, where employ— 
ment in logging, construction, transportation and agriculture is so dependent. 
on the weather. In the war and early postwar years, these workers were 
quickly re-employed in other industries where the need for labour was 
great. This winter, although employment levels generally have remained 
high, labour requirements have not been large, and jobs have been harder 
to find. 


In recognition of the special seasonal unemployment problem in 
Canada, Parliament has amended the Unemployment Insurance Act to 
provide benefits for many more of those out of work in the winter- 
Briefly, unemployment insurance is to cover the highly seasonal logging 
industry in eastern Canada, and supplementary benefits are to be paid 
to certain classes during the period January 1 to March 31.’ The supple- 
mentary benefits will amount to 80 per cent of normal benefits, and will 
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be payable on application to those who have exhausted their benefit rights, 
and to those who have built up benefit rights by working a minimum of 
90 days in the previous 12 months. 


Although official figures on registered job seekers may show a 
temporary rise during March as a result of amendments to the Act, job 
openings over the next month or two will increase, as farmers, contractors 
and other employers prepare for their spring and summer work. Con- 
tinuing high levels of investment are expected to result in a heavy program 
of house building, construction of roads, and public utilities. Employment 
in the construction industry is expected to match last year’s record level. 


Another factor supporting employment is the continuing strong 
consumer demand, based in part on a total labour income which has been 
consistently above that of 1948. This reflects the fact that in the great 
majority of Canadian industries, average weekly salaries and wages were 
increasing during 1949. For the eight leading industries, average weekly 
salaries and wages for 1949 were $45.03, as compared with $40.11 for 1948. 
Average hourly earnings, particularly in manufacturing, show a similar 
upward trend, though increases during 1949 were in many cases not as 
great as in the previous year. 


This consistently upward movement of earnings is in contrast 
to the uneven employment trends. Employment increases in industries 
such as automobiles and clothing have almost balanced declines in others 
like shipbuilding and agricultural implements, to give an average employ- 
ment in manufacturing just slightly below that of the record level of 1948. 


Trends in hours worked per week also show a considerable 
variation about the average. Although for all manufacturing industries 
average hours worked have remained almost stable since the decrease from 
1945 to 1946, this stability is the result of increases in some industries and 
declines in others. Almost half of the manufacturing groups reported by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics show a decline in hours of work during 
1949. 

No large scale Canadian strikes have disrupted employment in 
Canadian industry this last month. The recent coal strike in the United 
States resulted in curtailment of some railway services. The layoff of 3,500 
workers in the Chrysler Corporation plant in Windsor was due to a material 
shortage resulting from the prolonged work stoppage in the parent com- 
pany in the United States. 


An event of importance to labour during February was the 
decision of an Ontario conciliation board in favour of a $55 per month 
pension for automobile workers: the union had requested a $100 monthly 
pension. The Ontario government has introduced a proposed new labour 
code to replace the one passed in 1948. 


IN BRIEF... 


Average hourly earnings in manufacturing rose above $1 for 
the first time in Canada’s history... - Unemployment in the United 


States reached a nine-year peak of 4,684,000 in February, 1950 according 


to the U.S. Census Bureau... . Canada entered the year 1950 with an 
estimated population of 13,728,000, an increase of 149,000 in the six months 
from July 1, 1949. ... Increases in food prices caused a rise in the cost- 
of-living index at February 1, the first since August, 1949. At 161-6 the 
index remains below the August peak of 162-8. 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of March 10, 1950) 


ee 








Percentage Change 











from 
Principal Items Date Amount Protinia. beams LATE 
Month Previous 
Year 
Manpower— 
Total civilian labour force (a).................--| Nov. 1 5, 200, 000 -- + 2-5(c) 
ar AGS EA IODRi ak enbe eee acme ee sand aa ss Nov. 1 5,053, 000 -- + 2-0(c) 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...... Nov. 1 147,000 — +25-5(c) 
Registered for work, N.E.S. (b)— 
clan Gle LLOelON ae ay ee ale aca nOes A hss Mar. 2 59, 784 + 2-6 +96-5 
PPC PIR OP ION. 0 litte ete eia Sctelant nine «ands, « Mar. 2 112,509 + 2-1 +48 -0 
MI MEAP IO: LOCION a tke we eee Ries. a eek vas Mar. 2 89,520 + 0-8 +41-2 
pati sen LOO LOLs sintia ane eck? mao Flay eae Nari? 54,498 | + 0-5 +37-7 
eee th OW 1s eR) cower aioe faa s x DATTA a ote oh. 0 Mar. 2 59,563 — 5-6 +12-8 
Shon me aide OBS gore 106 ioe a ee ee Mar. “2 375, 874 + 0-4 +43-4 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
OTOL CS Net aed area Ca So a AR On oar camie nd Feb. 297 , 238 +33-9 +50-4 
Armount OF benefit PAYMeNTS! vac. cde. case wasn es Jan. $11,781,142 +64-1 +75-1 
Index of employment (June, 1941 = 100) 
CEislib LCBO INE INCUStLIES wee cas we canine we oes Janet 127-2 — 3-8 — 0-9 
Pee AUTON edt ts i orden IR ac Sen Gee's + « Jan. 3,710 —28-2 — 50-2 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost.................| Jan. 39,488 = a 
Number of workers involved.//. 2... 4.6... cee ees Jan. 2,456 _- — 
Rarer Were A EY LOS. seo. ic sin Se bis nh sae Sis SSI os Jan. 9 — — 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly salaries and wages 
ferent lead Ine ANGUBStLICS).an.neiien tani ln ces ~ Jan = 1 $42.38 — 1-6 + 4-9 
Average hourly earnings (manufacturing)........ Jan. 1 $1.01 + 1-2 + 4-1 
Average hours per week (manufacturing)........| Jan. 1 40-0 — 6-8 — 1-5 
Average weekly earnings (manufacturing).......| Jan. 1 $40-48 — 5-7 + 2:6 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39 = 100).........| Feb. 1 161-6 + 0-4 + 1-3 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946 = 100)....| Jan. 1 110-2 + 1-5 + 2-4(d) 
Sy he ePR SiE. ICONIC, a5) oe ssh ose adele eye * Nov. $661, 000, 000 — 0-3 — 4-6 
Industrial Production— 
Moral (Average 1935-39) = 100). as... 2 arco ese os Dec. 186-8 + 1-2 + 0:5 
Cs SEEPS) ap hag bat gL IR Pad Ee Ab ae deg ean Dec. 197-1 + 1-4 — 0-1 
EN GLC MPa DIGS tekst the eae See enicte ses Dec. 183-2 — 0:3 + 1-7 
Doires DIGsak ht mewn rrcde A ere aioe <5. Dec. 221-1 + 3-9 — 2-3 
Trade— 
I US 51 ne On ee Jan. $501 , 757, 000 —36-6 + 1-7(e) 
Ne cat ee fea Pe he eee Jan. $221, 180, 000 —22-6 — 6-7 
| ear ocd a I I Oa ae co Jan, $211,900, 000 — 0-7 —5-3(e) 


ss ee EEE EEE ee eee anon 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the survey week are 
here classified as persons without jobs. i : 

(b) Some of these ‘“‘unplaced applicants” registered at the National Employment Service Offices are persons with a job 
who are seeking other work. On the other hand, there are persons without jobs and seeking work who do not come 
to the N.E.S. offices. 

(c) These percentages calculated on basis of 1949 figures excluding Newfoundland. 

(d) Real weekly earnings adjusted for holidays. 

(e) Preliminary figures. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, including Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration Branch, Department of Mines and 
Resources, and the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in_the 
statistical appendix of the LAROUR GAZETTE. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


In the Speech from the 


Scope of Throne, read at the open- 
unemploy- ing of the Second Session 
ment of the Twenty-First Parlia- 
imsurance ment by the Governor 


General, Viscount Alexander, 
on February 16, the follow- 
ing reference was made to the employment 
situation in Canada and to unemployment 
insurance :— 


“Employment and prosperity remain at a 
high level in Canada. The prospects are 
good for continued private investment in 
construction and capital development 
throughout the present year. The demand 
for consumer goods of all kinds continues 
to be strong. However, seasonal and local 
factors have given rise to a significant 
amount of temporary regional unemploy- 
ment during the past few months and the 
security provisions established under unem- 
ployment insurance legislation have been 
called upon to meet the first important test 
since they were brought into effect. 


“Although a high proportion of persons 
temporarily unemployed are actually in 
receipt of unemployment insurance benefits, 
you will be asked to give consideration to a 
bill to widen the scope and extend the 
benefits of unemployment insurance.” 


to be widened 


In an address to the 
Deputy Kiwanis Club of Montreal 
Minister on January 19, 1950, Dr. 
speaks on A. MacNamara, Deputy 
industrial Minister of Labour,. spoke 
relations in on industrial relations in 
retrospect retrospect over the past 


fifty years. 


“I know of nothing,” he said, “that has 
a greater impact on our national economy 
and national well-being than the mainten- 
ance of good labour-management relations 
and a high standard of living across the 
board.” 

Fifty years ago, he pointed out, the 
question of industrial relations did not loom 
so large in the Canadian economy. “In an 
economy emerging from our rugged pioneer 
setting, it is not surprising to find labour 
unions in a comparatively minor position 
to bargain for better living standards. .. . 
The population of Canada was around five 
million, included in which total were 
approximately 10,000 organized workers in 
the Trades and Labour Congress, under the 
presidency of Ralph Smith.” Workers and 
employers dealt with one another for the 
most part on an individual basis. 
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“But the whole basis of employer- 
employee relationship was soon to be 
changed by two factors as Canada experi- 
enced its industrial growing pains. These 
were (1) the disappearance of the direct 
personal relationship between the owner and 
his workers; (2) the advent of mechanized 
industry and the assembly line. To which 
might be added (somewhat later) a third 
factor—the mushrooming of the big indus- 
trial unions.” 

Referring to the development of existing 
federal labour relations legislation, Dr. 
MacNamara said :— 

“This Federal legislation requires em- 
ployers and employees alike to undertake 
collective bargaining in good faith. It does 
not say what the bargain shall be; it leaves 
that to the parties. It does list what are 
prohibited unfair labour practices and 
applies restrictions to both employers and 
employees. 

“I. am aware that the legislation, or 
Federal Labour Code, does not completely 
satisfy either organized labour or manage- 
ment. I doubt if there will ever be com- 
plete unanimity on any legislation touching 
industrial relations. Our function, in the 
Department, is to hold the balance evenly 
to prevent giving either party an undue 
advantage. 

“IT am happy to say that one result is 
that collective bargaining is becoming a 
humanized process, with labour and man- 
agement taking et places as equals 
around the conference table in recognition 
of their rights and tacit partnership in 
industry. 

“The Federal legislation—which you had 
a lot to do with framing, because you were 
all consulted through your associations, has 
become the pattern for provincial laws. We 
now have pretty nearly uniformity across 
Canada.” 


The question of the validity 


Supreme of Federal control over 
Court rentals was referred by the 
upholds Governor in Council to the 
validity of Supreme Court of Canada 


rentcontrol by an Order in Council 


(P.C. 5840) of November 16, 


1949. The question put to the Supreme 
Court “for hearing and _ consideration” 
was :— 


Are The Wartime Leasehold Regula- 
tions ultra vires in whole or in part and 
if so in what particulars or to what 
extent? 


The hearings began before seven Supreme 
Court justices, with Chief Justice Rinfret 
presiding, on Monday, January 30, and con- 
cluded on February 3. 

The Chief Justice made it clear at the 
beginning of the hearing that the Court’s 
responsibility was to decide solely whether 
or not the Parliament of Canada had con- 
stitutional power to pass and _ extend 
rentals regulations. 

Supporting the validity of Federal rent 
controls were Mr. F. P. Varcoe, Deputy 
Minister of Justice, speaking for the Federal 
Government; Hon. Dana Porter, Attorney- 
General of Ontario; Mr. J. J. Robinette, 
representing tenants; ‘Mr. Maurice Wright, 
counsel for the Canadian Congress of 
Labour; and Mr. O. F. Howe for the 
Canadian Legion. 

Contending that Federal rent controls 
are ultra vires, Mr. L. Emery Beaulieu 
represented the Province of Quebec and 
Mr. R. M. Willes Chitty presented the 
case of the Property Owners’ Association 
of Canada. 

On March 1 the Supreme Court ruled 
unanimously that the Wartime Leasehold 
Regulations were not wltra vires either in 
whole or in part. The seven justices issued 
separate opinions, which were in agreement 
on the basic point at issue. 

Chief Justice Rinfret said in part: “This 
court may not doubt that Parliament may 
competently maintain the regulations it has 
adopted to meet the emergency and its 
continuance.... Parliament is entitled and 
empowered to maintain such control as it 
finds necessary to ensure the orderly trans- 
ition from war to peace.” 

(A statement by the Minister of Finance 
setting forth Government policy with 
respect to rent control was published in 


the December, 1949, Lasour GAZETTE, 
page 1529.) 

Approximately 1,000 dele- 
Annual gates, representing the con- 
meeting of struction industry in every 
Canadian province of the Dominion, 
Construction attended the thirty-second 
Association annual general meeting of 


the Canadian Construction 
Association in Montreal, January 16 to 18, 
1950. 

Speaking at the Annual Dinner of the 
Association, the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. 
Louis S. St. Laurent, discussed the role 
of the construction industry in maintaining 
a high level of employment throughout the 
country. “It would be wrong to assume,” 
he said, “that the construction industry 
alone can be an adequate instrument to 
stabilize the whole economy,” although 
“there is no question that the maintenance 


of a high level of construction will greatly 
help to keep up the general level of 
employment.” In general terms, however, 
“the level of employment and income 
depends upon the level of our export trade, 
upon the demand at home for consumer 
goods, upon private investment in capital 
goods, and only to a limited degree upon 
public investment and government con- 
struction,’ the Prime Minister said. He 
asserted that notwithstanding that “the 
prospects for private construction in 1950 
are bright,” the Government intended “to 
go on maintaining a backlog of postpon- 
able public projects to be available as a 
‘floor’ whenever it may be required.” 

In a statement of wage policy for 1950, 
the Association urged that “to avoid any 
further inflationary trend ... wage rates 
should remain stationary for the year 
1950,” and that “labour and management 
should work together to produce more, 
thereby reducing construction costs.” 

Among many matters included in a 
formal statement of policy approved by 
the meeting were a re-affirmation of a 
belief that “free enterprise, founded on 
liberty of the individual, will operate to 
the greatest advantage and best interests 
of our country;” and advocacy of the 
fullest possible co-operation among manage- 
ment, labour and government to improve 
efficiency and reduce costs through increas- 
ing productivity. 

The Association also called for increased 
apprenticeship and immigration programs; 
and suggested co-operation among federal, 
provincial and municipal governments in 
providing housing for low-income families, 
through the establishment of a national 
long-term, low-rental housing program. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 


Authorization Minister of Labour, 
for training announced in January that 
agreement an Order in Council had 
with New- been passed authorizing the 
foundland Dominion to enter into an 


agreement with Newfound- 
land to provide financial assistance to 
Canada’s tenth province for vocational 
training at the secondary school level. 

The Minister explained that the Order 
gave authorization for an agreement similar 
to those now in existence with the other 
provinces. 

The agreement with Newfoundland will 
provide :— 

(a) An annual allotment of $10,000, not 
matched by the province, commencing 
with the present fiscal year starting 
April 1, 1949, and continuing for each 


fiscal year up to and including the 
year ending March 31, 1955; 
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(b) An annual allotment of $55,800, to be 
matched by provincial expenditures of 
equal amount commencing with the 
present fiscal year and continuing for 
each year up to and including the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1955; 


(c) An amount of $292,250, to be matched 
by provincial contributions of equal 
amount for capital expenditures for 
vocational school buildings and voca- 
tional school equipment. Atleast 25 per 
cent of this is to be used for purchase 
of equipment. For this allotment to 
be used, projects must be approved 
by the Minister of Labour prior to 
March 31, 1952, and expenditures must 
be incurred prior to March 31, 1955. 


The Minister explained that the annual 
grants, mentioned in paragraphs (a) and 
(b), could be used by the province to pay 
expenditures for administrative and super- 
visory vocational staff, vocational instruc- 
tion and vocational guidance, salaries of 
vocational teachers, training vocational 
school teachers, maintenance and repair of 
equipment, preparation of vocational corre- 
spondence courses, machinery, equipment, 
hand tools, supplies and materials, and 
bursaries for students attending vocational 
schools. 

The Minister stated that it would be 
dificult to gauge precisely the beneficial 
effects of this assistance, but experience had 
shown that the fact that Dominion funds 
had been available had encouraged other 
provinces and municipalities to make large 
expenditures themselves. It had provided 
a real stimulus to the development of 
vocational training which, due to _ its 
expensive nature, could normally be made 
available to a comparatively small propor- 
tion of the population. Mr. ‘Mitchell said 
that many new vocational wings or depart- 
ments had been constructed or were under 
construction as additions to existing schools 
in the larger towns of Canada and a real 
attempt was being made in all provinces to 
bring good vocational training to a larger 
proportion of the population. 


Immigration to Canada 


Immigration totalled 95,217 during the 
to Canada year 1949, as compared with 
in 1949 125,414 in 1948, a decrease 


of 24-1 per cent. 

The number of immigrants from the 
British Isles totalled 22,201, a decrease of 
51-8 per cent. There were 12,233 Polish 
immigrants, a decrease of 1,566. Other major 
categories were as follows (1948 figures 
in parentheses): Dutch 7,782 (10,169); 
United States 7,744 (7,881); Italian 7,742 
(3,202) ; Ukrainian 6,570 (10,011) ; German 
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5,988 (3,051); Hebrew 4,499 (9,386); 
Esthonian 2,945 (1,903); Lettish 2,847 
(3,073); Lithuanian 2,248 (4,336); Czecho- 
slovakian 2,076 (1,483); Magyar 1,633 
(1,130) ; French 1,021 (1,074). 

Occupational categories of the immigrants 
were as follows: farming class 32,849; 
unskilled workers 15,745; trading class 
6,979; mining class 1,355; female domestic 
servants 4,551; and other classes 22,440. 


Ontario received 48,607 of the newcomers, 
more than all the other provinces combined. 
Quebec took 18,005, the Prairies 17,904, 
British Columbia 7,874, the Maritimes 2,777, 


and the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories 50. 

As of January 14, 1950, 
Displaced 10282 persons _ from 
persons help European displaced persons 
solve camps had been admitted 
domestic help to Canada for domestic 
problems employment. Of this num- 


ber, 1,180 were married and 
200 were widows accompanied by 207 
children; 1,131 were placed in rural homes 
and 9,151 in urban homes. Although these 
figures might appear to indicate that the 
domestic employment situation in Canada 
had been met, the Department of Labour 
had still some 1,200 unfilled approved 
applications for domestic workers in mid- 
January. 

Before their admission to Canada for 
employment as domestic workers, dis- 
placed persons agreed to work for a term 
of one year in such employment. Upon 
the satisfactory completion of this require- 
ment, each displaced person receives a 
certificate signed by Dr. A. MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour and Chairman 
of the Inter-Departmental Immigration- 
Labour Committee. These certificates 
provide displaced persons with an honour- 
able discharge from their one-year obliga- 
tion and gives them freedom to seek the 
employment of their choice. : 

In most instances, the presentation of 
certificates is made to groups of displaced 
persons at more or less formal ceremonies 
arranged by local citizens’ committees in 
the larger cities. The Chairman of the 
Inter-Departmental Committee, or his 
representative, is usually present to extend 
to the recipients official commendation for 
having faithfully fulfilled their contracts 
and to explain the rights, privileges and 
duties of Canadian citizenship. If circum- 
stances make it impossible to make group 
presentations, the certificates are mailed to 
those who have earned them. 


Canada’s foreign commodity 


Foreign trade was maintained at 
trade at high levels during 1949. 
high level Trade returns for the 12 
in 1949 months show total exports 


down only slightly in value 
from the all-time peak established in 1948, 
while imports into Canada reached a new 
record value. 

Total exports—domestic and foreign—to 
all countries were valued at $3,022,500,000 
as compared with the record value of 
$3,110,000,000 in 1948, the moderate 
decline in the total being due mainly to 
a reduction in the aggregate value of 
exports to dollar-short European countries. 
Total merchandise imports were valued at 
$2,761,200,000, up $124,300,000 or 4-7 per 
cent over the previous peak of $2,636,900,000 
for 1948. Most of the rise in imports was 
in the earlier part of the year. During 
the latter months there were appreciable 
declines in the volume of imports as well 
as some declines in value. 

Total exports to the United States last 
year also set a new record at $1,524,100,000, 
up slightly from $1,522,200,000 in 1948, when 
the value increased nearly 50 per cent over 
the previous year, the movement of goods 
across the border being particularly buoyant 
in the last two months of the year. 
Imports from the United States increased 
$146,100,000 from $1,805,800,000 in 1948 to 
$1,951,900,000, but at the latter level were 
still short of the exceptionally high total of 
$1.974,700,000 in 1947 when prices were 
lower. . 

Increases in purchases from the United 
States over the previous year were largest 
in the first seven months of 1949 and 
tapered off from August to October. In 
November and December there were 
decreases, indicating a decline in volume 
since the values were in terms of devalued 
Canadian dollars. 

In trade with the United Kingdom, both 
exports and imports were higher in value 
last year than in 1948. Total shipments 
to the United Kingdom were valued at 
$709,300,000 as against $688,700,000 the 
previous year, and imports from the 
United Kingdom at $307,400,000 as com- 
pared with $299,500,000. Values of imports 
from the United Kingdom were generally 
higher during the first eight months of the 
year, and lower in the last four. Volume 
of imports in the closing months of the 
year, however, was greater than the value 
figures indicate because of the effect of the 
devaluation of sterling on the Canadian 
dollar value. 

Canada’s overall credit balance on com- 
modity account, due to the rise in imports, 
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declined last year to $261,200,000 as com- 
pared with $473,100,000 in 1948, but was 
above the credit balance of $237,800,000 in 
1947. Most of the decline in the export 
balance from the previous year occurred 
in the earlier months of the year. November 
and December saw large export balances, 
totalling $130,800,000, or approximately one- 
half the year’s total balance. 

Due to the greater increase in imports 
than exports, Canada’s debit balance with 
the United States increased in 1949 to 
$427 800,000 from $283,600,000 the previous 
year—accounting for about two-thirds of 
the decrease in the overall credit balance 
—but was less than half the adverse balance 
of $918,100,000 in 1947. There were adverse 
balances with the United States during each 
of the first 10 months last year, but this 
trend was reversed in November, when 
Canada had an export surplus of $10,900,000, 
which was followed by a further credit 
balance of $10,700,000 in December. 

As a result of the greater rise in exports 
than imports, the favourable trade balance 
with the United Kingdom increased slightly 
last year to $401,800,000 as compared with 
$389 200,000 in 1948. These compare with 
the 1947 balance of $564,300,000. 


Improving the health and 


Report of working environment of 
Industrial Canada’s expanding indus- 
Health trial population is an 
Division’s objective of the Industrial 
Activities, Health Division, whose 
1948-49 various activities have been 


described in the Annual 
Report of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1949. 

Established in 1938, the division serves 
in a consultative and advisory capacity to 
agencies which operate in the interests of 
public health. Through its own medical, 
laboratory and information services it has 
supplemented the industrial health activi- 
ties of governmental and voluntary health 
agencies as well as industrial and labour 
organizations with which it works in con- 
tinued liaison. 

Throughout the year, medical and nursing 
consulting services were provided to 
improve and promote plant medical pro- 
erams and to appraise industrial health 
problems. Because sickness and absen- 
teeism represent an estimated annual loss 
of $600,000,000 to industry, the division’s 
medical staff carried out a continual 
educational campaign to inform industry 
of the benefits of a plant medical service. 
Over the year, numerous smaller firms 
showed interest in’ the division’s suggestion 
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that medical services and facilities can be 
shared between a group of plants in one 
area. 

Following requests by provincial depart- 
ments of health, the division conducted 
further health surveys in such industries as 
foundries, coal mines, fertilizer plants, 
machine shops and quarries, in order to 
study new or changed occupational expo- 
sures. Special attention was paid to the 
silicosis hazard, which is common to indus- 
tries that employ dust-producing processes. 
Where hazards were found to exist, con- 
trol measures were recommended. 


In answer to many requests from gov- 
ernmental and industrial sources the divi- 
sion also provided technical assistance and 
information. Provincial health departments 
and industries submitted numerous prob- 
lems including the disposal of fluorescent 
lamps, control of dermatitis, use of 
explosives in wells, occupational diseases 
in the petroleum industry and control 
measures required in the use of various 
toxic substances. 


The division continued its practice of 
providing information on industrial health 
practices to management and labour and 
to professional personnel concerned with 
the health of workers. The division’s 
monthly Industrial Health Bulletin, con- 
taining articles on aspects of industrial 
health was supplied to all Canadian estab- 
lishments having more than fifteen 
employees, to 2,000 trade union bodies and 
to governmental and professional agencies. 
Started in 1948, the new semi-annual 
periodical Industrial Health Review is 
designed to meet the need for a more 
thorough knowledge of technical informa- 
tion on industrial medicine and hygiene. 
To date 4,000 physicians have requested 
the Review indicating a wide interest in 
this new publication. 


The division’s laboratory service devoted 
the year to discovering further technical 
solutions to health problems originating in 
the working environment. The laboratory’s 
Geiger-counter X-ray spectrometer was 
standardized for estimation of silicosis- 
producing properties in industrial dusts and 
manufacturing materials. Of the more than 
800 samples of mine and foundry dust 
analysed, many were found to contain high 
percentages of free silica. This information 
enabled provincial authorities to work out 
protective measures based on authentic 
knowledge of environment conditions. 
Successful trials were given to a device for 
testing factory air for methyl bromide. 


The facilities of the division were also 
extended to the Civil Service Health Divi- 
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sion. Among the services offered were a 
survey of lighting in railway mail cars and 
information on hazards associated with the 
handling of pesticides. 


At the end of 1949 a total 
Registration of 10,517 apprentices were 
of apprentices registered in the seven prov- 
in Canada inces with which the Depart- 

ment of Labour has Appren- 
ticeship Agreements. Of these apprentices, 
5,247 were in the building trades. 

These totals show an increase since the 
end of 1946, when there were 7,470 appren- 
tices, including 4,783 in the building trades. 
However they are below the peaks reached 
subsequently. The peak of registration of 
apprentices in all trades was 11,902, at 
March 31, 1948. In the building trades a 
peak of 6,405 was reached at December 31, 
1947. 

The totals for all trades in the various 
provinces (with the totals for the building 
trades in parentheses) are as follows: 
Ontario, 5,105 (2,406) ; Alberta, 1,869 (965) ; 
British Columbia, 1,482 (638); Manitoba, 
811 (528); Saskatchewan, 491 (244); New 
Brunswick, 397 (263); Nova Scotia, 362 
(203). 

(An historical and descriptive article on 
apprenticeship in Canada appeared in the 
February, 1949, issue of the Lasour Gazer, 
pp. 146-52.) 


It has been announced that 
the Annual Meeting and 


Convention of Convention of the Tndue 


een I trial Accident Prevention 
es ee Associations will be held in 
ahs we "3 the Royal York hotel, 
Associations 


Toronto, on April 24 and 25, 
1950. 

The annual meetings of the ten class 
Associations, representing 17 classes of 
industry under workmen’s compensation 
will be held on the first day of the con- 
vention. About 3,300 delegates are expected 
to attend. ) 


The Department of 
Report on National Revenue has 
taxation issued Taxation Statistics 
statistics, 1949, the fourth annual 
1949 report of the Taxation 


Division. Detailed informa- 
tlon concerning the amount of taxes 
collected by the Dominion Government 
from corporations and individuals from 
1917 to 1949 is contained in this compre- 
hensive report. 

A table classifying taxpayers by occupa- 
tion reveals that the legal profession was 
the highest-paid, 3,886 lawyers receiving an 


average income of $7,822. Some of the 


groups classified are included in the 
following table :— 
Average 
Occupation Number Income 
“OF ge 3,886 $7,822 
Medical doctors and surgeons 7,442 7,666 
Engineers and architects... 1,114 7,452 
OUUIG TS haan ge er BODE 5,713 
Osteopaths and chiropractors 480 4,348 
Business partners:......... 44,026 4,267 
NEOPM Ge alec ais 6 o's iw 6-0 52,859 4,197 
Sole business proprietors... 96,971 3,891 
oo Ge 5800 3,847 
Forestry operators ........ 1,329 3,771 


The “employee” class of taxpayers who 
totalled 2,060,946 had a total income of 
approximately $4,404 million and an average 
income of $2,137. They contributed 
$402,700,000 in taxes or 64:7 per cent of the 
total. 

The “employee” class is subdivided into 
a number of groups, some of which are as 


follows :— Average 

Number Income 
mrmed Services ....... 19,430 $2,171 
Municipal Governments. 52,040 2,157 
Business Enterprises ... 1,737,898 2,156 
Provincial Governments. 46,401 2,132 
Dominion Government. . 93,686 2,093 
Educational Institutions. 60,540 2,075 


With the coming into force 
of legislation in Newfound- 
land on January 31, all 
provinces in Canada now 
have in operation legislation 
making statutory provision for the payment 
of mothers’ allowances. 

In 1948, a total of $12,804,057 was paid 
out in mothers’ allowances benefits in nine 
provinces of Canada, the Department of 
National Health and Welfare reports in the 
January issue of Canada’s Health and 
Welfare. Altogether, 32,669 families and 
87,018 children were assisted. This is an 
Increase over the previous year, during 
which payments totalling $11,009,889 were 
paid out in respect of 29,540 families and 
75,188 children. 

Mothers’ allowances are paid to needy 
mothers, subject to means test and resi- 
dence requirements, to enable them to 
remain at home to care for their dependent 
children. This form of social assistance is 
a provincial responsibility and the total cost 
is paid out of provincial treasury funds, 
except in Alberta where the municipalities 
contribute 20 per cent. The legislation is 
administered by public welfare authorities. 

In addition to providing monthly allow- 
ances for a mother and her dependent 
children, several provinces allow an addi- 
tional amount for a disabled father at 
home. Some provinces also make supple- 
mentary grants in the form of assistance 


Mothers’ 
allowances 
in Canada 
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for rent, fuel and winter clothing, and for 
extraordinary expenditures such as needed 
repairs to the home. Additional allow- 
ances are also made in case of inability 
to work caused by sickness. 


Some form of medical care and hospital- 
ization is provided by most provinces in 
addition to cash payments. British 
Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan pro- 
vide complete medical, surgical, dental, 
pharmaceutical and hospitalization services 
for recipients and their dependents. 


The report of the Bureau 


Potential of Technical Personnel for 
supply of the quarter ending Decem- 
engineers ber 31 presents an analysis 


-— 


of the annual statement of 
the Engineering Institute of 
Canada on the registration 
in engineering at Canadian universities and 
its relation to the long-term supply of 
engineers. 

It is indicated that the registration of 
war veterans in engineering courses fell 
sharply from 1946 to 1949. Of the 4,643 
veteran students enrolled in all years in 
1949, slightly more than one-half were in 
the graduating year and only 150 were in 
the freshman year. It is anticipated that 
by 1954 “graduating classes may be expected 
to assume an entirely civilian character.” 
Taking the ordinary enrolment direct from 
the secondary schools for the years 1947, 
1948, 1949, it was concluded that “we are 
thus approaching a point where we may 
expect to see about 1,200 graduates per 
annum from our engineering colleges.” 


The annual graduations over a period of 
30 years indicate that the growth in 
membership has been fairly regular and 
gives a further measure of validity to the 
estimate of “about 1,200 graduates per 
annum” in the foreseeable future. 

Concerning the actual and _ potential 
demand for engineering graduates, it is 
stated that “the general picture is that 
employers, as a group, are not contemplat- 
ing any abrupt cessation of recruiting.” 
Based on current industrial activity, as well 
as past experience, a number of employers 
have submitted tentative estimates as far 
ahead as 1954. An examination of these 
and other relevant factors, indicates that 
“it now appears quite possible that the 
cumulative supply of new graduates, which 
caught up to the apparent cumulative 
demand in 1949, may remain somewhat 
above it for a short period.” But “it seems 
equally possible that the sharp drop in the 
size of graduating classes by 1954 will result 
in a close balance at that time, and it 
would not be surprising if some shortages 
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in balance 
with demand 


of supply began to appear.” Thus, while 
the students who will graduate during the 
next three or four years may not have the 
wide choice of initial opportunities enjoyed 
by graduates in recent years, “their pros- 
pects on a slightly longer term basis, 
appear to be at least equally favourable.” 


The Platform of the Cana- 


Platform of — dian Chamber of Commerce 


Chamber of — for 1950, to which reference 
Commerce has already been made in 
submitted the Lasour Gazerte (Feb., 
to Cabinet 1950, p. 164), was presented 


to the Prime Minister and 
some members of his Cabinet on January 6 
by officials of the Chamber. 
The Platform includes a statement of 
policy on employer-employee relations. 


Labour Relations and 


Study of Precedents in Canada is the 
labour title of a book compiled by 
relations Mrs’ As Cx Crysler BA, 
in Canada LL.B., and published in 1949 

by the Carswell Company of 
Toronto. The purpose of the book is “to 


digest the great development in labour 
relations in Canada which occurred at the 
national level during the second world war 
and post-war period down to the enactment 
of the Dominion Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act in 1948, and to 
link this material to the Act.” 


The author points out that with the 
enactment of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations (P.C. 1003) of February 
17, 1944, compulsory collective bargaining 
became established in Canada and has since 
become “a national institution of great size 
and power”. 

The author observes that the National 
Wartime Labour Relations Board which was 
set up to administer P.C. 1003 had to 
interpret the Regulations on many occa- 
sions in cases before it. As a result, the 
work of the Board under the Regulations 
has developed an extensive labour relations 
jurisprudence on the procedures of collec- 
tive bargaining. This body of decisions 
forms a valuable background of precedent 
and practice for operation under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act. 

Chapter I traces the historical develop- 
ment of labour laws and practices in 
Canada, discussing briefly the division of 
legislative power between the Dominion and 
the Provinces and citing the principal cases 
in which courts have determined whether 
or not particular subject matters are within 
the legislative competence of the Dominion 
or of a Province. 
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Chapter II classifies under appropriate 
headings decisions of the National War 
Labour Board under the Wartime Wages. 
Control Orders, with particular reference to 
those which have a continuing value in 
wage negotiations and in the work of con- 
ciliation boards and arbitrators in wage 
disputes. 

Chapters III and IV set out the decisions 
of the National Wartime Labour Relations 
Board and recommendations of Boards of 
Conciliation appointed under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations to deal with 
the conciliation of disputes. 

These four chapters set out what is 
required by law or what was decided or 
recommended by the administering boards. 
In order to show actual practice, Chapter 
IV also contains a chart of prevailing clauses 
in some 90 collective agreements in force 
during the last half of the year 1947. 


The text of P.C. 1003, and of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act are set out as appendices. Appendix C 
shows the legislation and regulations by 
which Ontario has applied the provisions 
of Part I of the Dominion Act in the 
provincial labour relations field. A table 
of court cases may be conveniently 
consulted. 

The author’s source for this material, with 
the exception of the section on collective 
agreements, is the Lasour Gazette. In 
organizing and classifying this already pub- 
lished material, Mr. Crysler has made it 
more easily available and his book should 
be a useful source of reference. 


For the third year in 


Trade union — succession, trade union mem- 


membership bership in the United 
in United Kingdom reached a new 
Kingdom, high level. A total mem- 
1948 bership of 9,301,000 at the 


end of 1948 is reported by 
the Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 
vice. This is an increase over the previous 
year of 1-7 per cent. The female member- 
ship totalled 1,669,000. 

At the same time, the number of separate 
unions fell to 706 from the 1947 figure of 
733, thus continuing the trend towards 
amalgamation that has persisted through- 
out the present century. 

Seventeen unions had a membership of 
100,000 or more, and accounted for two- 
thirds of the total membership. More than 
half of the unions (406) had a membership 
of less than 1,000—most of them with fewer 
than 500 members, but together they repre- 
sented only slightly more than one per cent 
of the total. 


The group of unions with the largest 
membership, both male and female, was 
that of road, dock and transport workers 
and general labour, which had 2,140,560 
members. The metal trades, engineering, 
shipbuilding and electrical goods group was 
next, with a membership of 1,666,860. Coal 
mining was third, with 784,730 members. 
These three groups together represented 
almost one-half of the aggregate member- 
ship of all unions. 


The British Trades Union 


TUC Congress General Council’s 
wages policy recommendations for wage 
endorsed stabilization was endorsed 
by small by a majority of 657,000 at 
margin a special conference of trade 


union executives on January 
12. On a card vote, the poll was 4,263,000 
for, and 3,606,000 against the proposal. 


The General Council’s plan provided for 
the suspension of all wage claims and 
sliding-scale agreements, except for claims 
for very low-paid workers, until January 1, 
1951, unless the retail prices index should 
fae) to 115° (1,.G., Jan., 1950, p. 16). 

Criticism of the policy centered mainly 
on the question of the lower-paid workers, 
and the urgency of reducing profits and 
prices. Acceptance of the General Council’s 
policy, some delegates declared, was condi- 
tional on government action in bringing 
down prices and profits. 


Workers’ Educational Asso- 


British WEA ciation classes reached a 
report on high record in 1948-49, 
activities, according to the report pre- 
1948-49 sented to the annual con- 


ference of the WEA, held 
in London on October 22-23. Classes 
numbered 6,380, with a total enrolment of 
students of 111,351, as compared with 5,767 
classes and 103,757 students in 1947-48. 


Social Study courses included such sub- 
jects as economics, political and _ social 
science, current affairs, town and country 
planning, agriculture and nutrition. Other 
courses were provided in philosophy and 
religion, science, and literature and arts. 

A two-weeks’ summer school for colonial 
students, for the study of adult education, 
was organized at the invitation of the 
Colonial Office. 

The steady increase of the past few years 
in the number of affiliated societies con- 
tinued. In the year under review there 
were 2,927 organizations affiliated with the 
WEA. Both branch and district member- 
ship, however, showed a decline. At the 
end of the year the actual paid-up mem- 
bership was 39,632, as compared with 43,364 


in 1947-48—a decrease of 3,732. The fulling- 
off in branch membership is attributed to 
the increased membership fee imposed by 
the 1947 annual conference. 

In addition to the publication of The 
Highway, the WEA’s official monthly 
journal, and a number of pamphlets in the 
two series “Topics” and “Study Outlines”, 
the Association, early in the year, imaugu- 
rated on an experimental basis a monthly 
service of syndicated articles, dealing with 
subjects of special interest to trade union 
members, and to editors of trade union 
journals, for free publication. 

One of the most significant developments 
during the year was the increased activity 
of the Association in the international field 
of workers’ education, the president stated 
in his address. “The International Federa- 
tion of Workers’ Educational Associations, 
of which our General Secretary, Mr. Green, 
is the President, and our new Deputy 
Secretary, Mr. Harry Nutt, is the Secretary, 
is now Officially recognized by UNESCO as 
a non-governmental agency for consultative 
purposes.” 


The Factory Department 
Accident of the British Ministry of 
prevention Labour and National Ser- 


vice has resumed the quar- 
terly publication of a series 
of illustrated pamphlets: entitled Accidents: 
How They Happen and How to Prevent 
Them. Volume I (October, 1949) in the 
new series describes the cause and preven- 
tion of accidents which occur in factories, 
at docks, and on building operations and 
works of engineering construction in con- 
nection with lifting and suspension ropes, 
hoists and lifts, processing and _ lifting 
machinery, building and structural work, 
wood-working machinery, chemicals, the 
wearing of jewellery by women workers and 
sitting on machines. 

Similar pamphlets were issued quarterly 
before the war under the title, How 
Factory Accidents Happen, but regular pub- 
lication was discontinued after September, 
1939. A subsequent issue in 1941 dealt 
with types of accidents most common in 
war time (L.G., 1942, p. 701). 

A Short Guide to The Factories Acts, 
1937 and 1948 has been issued in a 16-page 
pamphlet by the British Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. 

The pamphlet does not purport to cover 
all the requirements of the Acts or of the 
numerous Regulations, Rules and Orders 
made under them which prescribe special 
precautions for particular kinds of work or 
plants. It merely summarizes, briefly, the 
main provisions in the Factories Act of 


in Britain 
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1937, as amended in 1948, for the safety, 
health and welfare of workers in factories 
and the legal restrictions imposed by the 
Acts on the hours of women and young 
persons in such workplaces. 


An illustrated pamphlet 


Safety entitled The Use of Derrick 
in use of Cranes which was recently 
derrick issued by the Factory 
cranes Department of the British 


Ministry of Labour and 
National Service as Safety Pamphlet No. 15 
(Third Edition), recommends safety mea- 
sures to be observed principally in the use 
of Scotch and Guy Derrick cranes, but the 
points dealt with in the pamphlet are 
applicable also to other types of jib crane, 


It is pointed out in the pamphlet that 
many of the crane accidents which occur 
through the improper use, careless handling 
or failure on the part of users to carry out 
necessary maintenance work could be pre- 
vented by periodic, thorough examinations 
with replacement of defective parts and by 
proper use. Such examinations and some 
of the other recommendations in the pamph- 
let are already required by law in factories, 
warehouses, at docks, in shipbuilding yards 
and on building operations. 


Useful information is given for the guid- 
ance of purchasers of new and second-hand 
cranes, the purchase of the latter requiring 
much more care than that of new cranes. 


Safe practices in the use at different times 
of jibs of different lengths, for the erection 
of a crane and its testing after erection, 
and for ensuring the stability of a crane 
by means of adequate methods of anchorage 
are recommended. 

Crane users are cautioned against over- 
loading, a condition which is generally 
unknown to the driver. Each crane, it is 
suggested, should therefore be equipped 
with suitable, automatic safe load indi- 
cators by which the driver can see when 
the safe load is being approached. Sound 
signals, it is pointed out, are intended 
primarily to warn persons other than the 
driver when the crane is overloaded and 
should seldom be used, and then only 
momentarily. 

Methods of preventing accidents which 
result from falling jibs, fractures of parts 
of cranes and faulty wire ropes used for 
the hoisting and derricking motions of 
cranes, are described. 

The pamphlet emphasizes the necessity 
for guarding all dangerous parts of the 
crane machinery as required under the 
Factories Acts and Regulations. Such 
dangerous parts include flywheels, gear 
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wheels, couplings, belt and chain drives, 
revolving shafts, keys, set screws, etc. 


Other sections deal briefly with the effec- 
tive control of reversing mechanism, fire 
hazards in crane cabins, the crane driver’s 
qualifications, the employment of signallers, 
the avoidance of shock loads, the provision 
of safe platforms for drivers, operators or 
signallers, the construction of the driver’s 
cabin, and stress the importance of frequent 
inspections with repairs or replacements of 
defective parts. 


Specific references to cranes in the 
Factories Acts and Regulations and to the 
Factories Act Forms required for use in the 
inspection, testing and examination of 
cranes, are listed in an Appendix to the 
pamphlet. 


In his State of the Union 


President address to the United States 
Traman’s Congress on January 4, 
State of President Truman predicted 
the Union that the year 2000 A.D. 
and economic would see the average US. 
reports family receiving a real in- 


come of three times the 
amount it receives today. If the country’s 
productive power continues to increase at 
the same rate that it has in the past 50 
years, total national production at the turn 
of the century will be nearly four times 
greater, Mr. Truman said. 

These gains can not be made, he con- 
tinued, unless business men maintain their 
present spirit of initiative and enterprise, 
workers and unions increase productivity 
and secure a fair share of economic benefits 
for labour, agriculture achieves stability and 
prosperity, and government and_ private 
enterprise develop. the country’s natural 
resources in the interest of the public. 

Given a proper environment, hundreds of 
thousands of new and independent busi- 
nesses will appear as national production 
grows, Mr. Truman said. If this does not 
occur, the constantly expanding economy 
will come under the control of a few 
dominant groups. The danger of monopoly 
must be curbed, he said, so that independent 
business may compete in a system of free 
enterprise. He recommended that Con- 
gress complete action during the session on 
a bill “to close the loopholes in the Clayton 
Act which now permits monopolistic 
mergers”. 

On January 6, in his annual economic 
report, President Truman told Congress that 
the 1949 period of recession had been 
successfully combated. Within five years, 
he predicted, the country will have raised 


its annual total production from $259 
billion to $300 billion. At the same time 
as boosting the average family income by 
$1,000 this rise in output would provide 
employment opportunities for about 
64,000,000 workers. 

Total civilian employment in 1949, he 
stated, averaged 58,700,000 which, compared 
with the average figure of 59,400,000 in 1948, 
reflects the recession that occurred during 
the first half of 1949. Unemployment was 
at its worst in July, 1949 when 4,100,000 
were out of work. By December, this 
number had been reduced to 3,500,000 which 
was 1,600,000 more, however, than the total 
unemployed in the same month of 1948. 

While total production of goods and ser- 
vices amounted to 259 billion dollars, this 
was considered to be 10 to 13 billion dollars 
short of maximum production. Industrial 
production suffered most with a drop of 
nine per cent below 1948, while agriculture 
declined about one per cent. 

Consumer prices dropped two per cent 
from the 1948 level and a smaller number 
of workers received wage increases than in 
earlier post-war years. The number of 
strikes was about the same as in 1948, but 
the strikes in the major coal and steel 
industries involved a 50 per cent increase 
in the loss of man-days. 

During the course of his speeches the 
President asked Congress for a repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley law, which he maintained 
was inconsistent with true collective bar- 
gaining. He also requested a revision in 
the tax system in order to secure a 
moderate increase in revenue. He advo- 
cated mandatory price supports for farm 
commodities which are not yet covered by 
legislation. Turning to the housing situa- 
tion, he recommended that rent control be 
retained another year and that Congress 
pass legislation to enable co-operatives and 
other non-profit groups build houses for the 
lower and middle-income groups. 

Other legislation which he requested con- 
cerned an increase in the benefits and 
extension in coverage of old age and 
survivors’ insurance; strengthening of the 
unemployment compensation law; remedy- 
ing the shortage of doctors and nurses; 
establishment of a system of medical insur- 
ance available to all Americans; provision 
of Federal assistance to the states for the 
maintenance of adequate schools and the 
passage of the civil rights bill which has 
been under Congress’ consideration since 
February, 1948. 


Three publications of the 


Industrial recently established Indus- 
Relations trial Relations Research 
Research Association have been 
Association received in the Department 


of Labour. 

The Association was founded in 1947 as 
a learned society in the field of industrial 
relations. Its membership, which includes 
a number of Canadians, consists of uni- 
versity economists, members of industrial 
relations institutes, government employees, 
union officials and research workers, business 
executives and personnel directors, arbi- 
trators, attorneys, and labour relations 
consultants. 

Its purposes are:— 

“1. the encouragement of research in all 
aspects of the field of labour—social, 
political, legal, economic, and psychological 
relations, personnel administration, social 
security, and labour legislation; 

“J the promotion of full discussion and 
exchange of ideas regarding the planning 
and conduct of research in this field; 

“3 the dissemination of the significant 
results of such research; and 

“4. the improvement of the materials and 
methods of instruction in the field of 
labour.” 

According to its constitution, the Associa- 
tion “will take no partisan attitude on 
questions of policy in the field of labour, 
nor will it commit its members to any 
position on such questions.” 

The first annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
December 29-30, 1948, and its proceedings 
have been published. They comprise a 
series of papers and discussions of such 
subjects as collective bargaining, wages and 
the price level; disputes that create a public 
emergency; developments in social security ; 
and collective bargaining and management 
rights. 

The Association has also published a 
Membership Directory, dated October, 1949; 
and the proceedings of a meeting held in 
Denver, Colorado, September, 1949, on 
the Psychology of Labour-Management 
Relations. 


The Canadian Edition of 


North the United Automobile 
American Worker for January, 1950, 
unions join states that three important 
metalworkers unions having membership 
federation in the United States and 


Canada, have affiliated with 
the International Metalworkers’ Federation. 
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The three unions are the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO), the United Steel- 
workers (CIO), and the International 
Association of Machinists (independent in 
the United States but affiliated with the 
TLC in Canada). 

The Metalworkers’ Federation is one of 
seventeen international trade secretariats, 
composed of groups of trade unions cover- 
ing the same industries in different coun- 
tries (L.G., Feb., 1950, p. 176). 


The United Automobile Worker states 
that the Federation has six million mem- 
bers in 15 countries. UAW affiliation was 
formally accomplished by President Walter 
Reuther during his recent visit to Europe 
as a delegate to the first congress of the 
new International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 


According to the article, “UAW affilia- 
tion was formalized at the Zurich, Switzer- 
land, meeting of the IMF Central Com- 
mittee, of which President Reuther is now 
a member. Elected unanimously by the 
conference as President of the Automobile 
Division of IMF, Reuther is now laying 
the groundwork for the first international 
conference of union representatives from all 
automobile plants in the free world. In 
this connection, President Reuther during 
his brief trip to Europe visited and made 
a study of wages and working conditions in 
auto plants and met with auto union groups 
in Great Britain, France and Germany. 

“Addressing the IMF governing body for 
the first time, Reuther pledged aggressive 
support by the UAW of the IMF program 
to improve and equalize auto worker wage 
and working standards in all countries, to 
provide a channel for mutual aid in strikes 
and lockouts, and to act as a clearing 
house for information of benefit to metal- 
workers in member nations. 

“IMF is directly represented in the new 
ICFTU, to which the UAW is also affiliated 
through membership in the CIO. Thus the 
UAW is represented in the World Con- 
federation on two levels. The Trade 
Secretariats of which IMF jis now the 
largest and most influential, will be the 
main props and working arms of the over-all 
Confederation.” 


The American Federation 


AFL seeks of Labour has asked the 
international Economic and Social 
reduction Council of the United 
of working Nations to place on _ its 
hours agenda the item, IJnter- 


national Reduction of 
Working Hours as Consequence of Rising 
Labour Productivity. 
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In a memorandum supporting its proposal 
for international action to reduce working 
hours, the AFL notes that the ILO, at its 
general conference in 1935, adopted a 
Convention approving “the principle of the 
forty-hour week applied in such a manner 
that the standard of living is not reduced 
in consequence.” The memorandum points 
out that this Convention was considered to 
be “in substance a proclamation of future 
policy,” but adds that fifteen years later 
“the advocated change is still far from 
being translated into effective action.” 


The memorandum argues that techno- 
logical changes and rising productivity 
provide the basis for greater amounts of 
leisure time which in turn permit nations 


to consume the greater output made 
possible by advanced technology. It 
asserts that when hours are reduced, 


management as well as labour gain from 
the resulting higher output per man-hour. 

The memorandum concludes as follows:— 

“Labour today is in no way opposed to 
the introduction of modern machinery and 
modern production methods. However, 
they have the legitimate desire to share in 
the benefits which human and _ technical 
progress bestow on humanity. They want 
to share in the form of improved welfare; 
in other words, in the form of improved 
income (necessary purchasing power for 
the increased production); of reduction of 
working hours with the result of increased 
leisure time, so that they may participate 
in the enjoyment of the arts and sciences 
and not be excluded from the benefits of 
advancing culture. 


“Thus the moment has been reached 
when the 40-hour Convention of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization of 1935 should 
cease to be a proclamation of future policy. 
It should become the goal to be realized 
in the present. To what extent a further 
reduction of the working hours can be 
proclaimed as the goal for the International 
Labour Organization policy, ought to be 
examined. 

“The American Federation of Labour 
believes in the improvement of the standard 
of the working men and women by the 
efforts of genuinely free trade unions and 
by collective bargaining. However, in our 
closely knit modern world they are also 
aware of the necessity for international- 
ization of human progress and of agree- 
ment reached for the purpose of securing 
the continuation of improvements reached 
by trade union efforts. 





' 


“The American Federation of Labour 
therefore respectfully suggests that the 
Economie and Social Council decide :— 

(a) To have the necessary measures pre- 


pared for the gradual establishment of 
the 40-hour week; 


(b) To begin a study on the question of 
an agreement for a further reduction 
of working hours, especially in the 
economically more advanced countries 
with the goal of a 30-hour week. 


“Both tasks to be undertaken in co- 
operation with the International Labour 
Organization.” 


Samuel Gompers, one of 
Celebrate the founders, and for 41 
centenary of years President, of © the 
birth of American Federation of 
Samuel abaur, |! was >-born« © in 
Gompers London, England, on Jan- 


uary 27, 1850. His parents 
had emigrated from Amsterdam and settled 
in the east end of London a few years 
earlier, where his father followed the 
trade of a cigar-maker. The future labour 
leader received four years of formal educa- 
tion in a small east London school and at 
the age of ten was apprenticed to the trade 
of shoe-making. He found this work not 
to his liking and after a short time became 
a cigar-maker’s apprentice. 

Three years later, in 1863, the Gompers 
family emigrated to New York where young 
Gompers completed his apprenticeship and 
became a member of the English-speaking 


-cigar-makers’ union in New York City. He 


was keenly interested in union activities, 
especially their humanitarian projects, and 
quickly gained prominence successively in 
his local union, in city-wide labour pro- 
jects, and then in the International Union 
of Cigar Makers. As a leader in his own 
International, he took an active part in 
forming a federation of craft unions, which 
culminated in the founding of the American 
Federation of Labour in 1882. He was made 
President of the newly organized Federa- 
tion, and with the exception of one year, 
1895, he held that position until his death 
in 1924. 

Although opposed to war, Mr. Gompers 
resisted pacifist tendencies in his unions, 
when the United States entered the first 
world war in 1917. It was said to be 
largely due to his influence that labour 
stood unitedly behind the war effort. He 
represented the AFL at the Peace Con- 
ference in Paris in 1918-19 and was elected 
Chairman of the Peace Conference Com- 
mittee on Labour Legislation whose delib- 
erations brought about the formation of 
the International Labour Organization. He 
took an active part in organizing the Pan- 


American Federation of Labour of which 
he was elected President shortly before his 
death in December, 1924. 

“The Gompers’ Centennial year” is being 
marked by a series of year-long, nation- 
wide activities by the American Federation 
of Labour. The celebrations opened with 
a dinner in New York early in January, at 
which President Truman, Vice-President 
Barkley and other high government and 
labour officials paid tribute to Mr. Gompers 


as a citizen, humanitarian, and labour 
leader. 
The AFL leaders’ re-dedicated the 


8,000,000-member organization to Mr. 
Gompers’ principles and his drive to 
“agitate, educate and organize.” The Fed- 
eration has set an objective of 1,000,000 
new members in 1950. A series of labour 
rallies has been arranged to work for the 
election of a “liberal Congress” in Novem- 
ber, for the specific purpose of securing the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
Government of the United States issued a 
special three-cent Gompers’ postage stamp 
in January. 


A suggestion that statistics 


Mr. Ching of industrial disputes fail 
emphasizes to give a balanced picture 
progress in of the progress of indus- 
industrial trial relations was made 
relations recently by Cyrus S. Ching, 


Director of the U.S. Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. 


“The number of strikes in any given 
period of time or the number of man-days 
lost to national production by reason of 
stoppages is no reliable indication of 
improvement or deterioration of such rela- 
tions,’ said Mr. Ching, as quoted in the 
New York Times. 

“There are too many economic and 
political factors beyond the control of 
employers or unions to warrant reliance 
upon such a crude standard of measurement. 


“A high incidence of strikes in one year 
may mean that the industrial atmosphere is 
being cleared of troublesome issues and give 
promise of pacific relations once they are 
removed.” 

Mr. Ching cited the strike in the US. 
steel industry last fall as an example of a 
case in which the settlement “resolved that 
issue, it is believed for a substantial period 
of time.” 

Instead of looking at the number of 
strikes and the man-hours lost, Mr. Ching 
suggested comparing the conduct of the 
steel companies and the employees in the 
1949 strike with the Homestead steel strike 
killings in 1892 and the violence of the 
Nineteen Thirties. 
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The 1949 steel dispute, he said, “was 
carried on with economic weapons exclu- 
sively; both sides refrained from using 
physical force in any form and from 
indulging in provocative acts which might 
result in violence. As a result the rela- 
tions developed in recent years between 
employer and the union were unimpaired ; 
there is every reason to believe that such 
relations will continue, in the future, to be 
further cultivated, enriched and improved 
by both sides.” 

Mr. Ching pointed out that “there appear 
to be many people, particularly during a 
period of strikes in important industries, 
who view the future of industrial relations 
in our country with foreboding. 

“The editorials they write, the speeches 
they make, the letters they send, express 
apprehension and a conviction that indus- 
trial relations are deteriorating rather than 
improving. These people do not see the 
present clearly and either have forgotten the 
past or never knew it. 

“Tt is understandable that the press should 
give prominence in news reports to labour 
disputes featuring dramatic episodes. The 
tens of thousands of agreements which 
result from the realistic collective bargain- 
ing of intelligent and co-operative manage- 
ment representatives and trade union 
leaders and which do not result in strikes, 
have little news value. 

“There appears to be nothing particu- 
larly newsworthy in the tens of thousands 
of settlements of grievances achieved every 
year through the processes of collective 
bargaining or voluntary arbitration under 
the terms of management-labour agree- 
ments. 

“Contrary to an impression held by many, 
industrial relations in this nation, generally, 
are not governed by existing statutory 
regulations or by board or court orders. 
Industrial relations, rather, are carried on 
through negotiation and a _ system of 
voluntary jurisprudence by representatives 
of the parties who have learned to respect 
each other’s good faith and intelligence and 
who are willing to accommodate the needs 
and desires of their constituents and prin- 
ciples to the common good.” 


labour- 
relationship 


A twelve-year 


Further case management 


study of that handled 30,000 griev- 
successful ances without a strike is 
labour analysed in a case study 
relations made by the National 


Planning Association, of 

Washington, D.C. The Association’s find- 
ings are available in a published report. 

For the sixth in the series of studies into 

the causes of industrial peace under collec- 
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tive bargaining (L.G., June, 1949, pp. 703-8), 
the National Planning Asociation selected 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, at 
Burbank, Calif., and Lodge 727 of the 
International Association of Machinists. 
The experience of Lockheed and the IAM 
“demonstrates how a collective bargaining 
system can be faced by enormously difficult 
and complicated problems and emerge, 
though by a narrow margin, without any 
resort to force,” the report states. 

The relationship is described as a chang- 
ing one, developing since 1937 through five 
clearly delineated periods. 

Changed conditions and new problems 
brought about by the war, the report states, 
transformed the harmonious relationship 
which had existed between a small com- 
pany and a small union at a time when 
other companies in the area were openly 
and vigorously opposing unionism. The com- 
pany expanded enormously and “became 
largely staffed by green supervisors.” The 
union “grew into a mass movement with 
mostly untried leaders.” Aggressive day-to- 
day bargaining which the union undertook 
as a means of selling itself to new and 
inexperienced industrial workers was coun- 
tered by the company’s becoming protective 
about managerial rights. 

In the immediate post-war year good will 
re-entered the relationship. When industry 
was slashing payrolls the company main- 
tained its employment ata higher level than 
competing companies, and led the industry 
in making a 15 per cent increase in wages. 

By 1947, however, the business prospects 
on which the good feeling was partly 
founded had deteriorated gravely and the 
company feared for its survival. The 
surpassing of 1947 and 1948 wage settle- 
ments by other companies and unions in 
the industry subjected the JAM to criticism 
by its members and by its major rival 
union. Internal dissension developed. A 
union election resulted in a new leadership 
pledged to bargain more aggressively. 

In 1949, the parties entered negotiations 
with deteriorated relations, but the basic 
situation was changed. Business conditions 
showed a decided improvement. Eventu- 
ally the parties concluded an agreement 
viewed as satisfactory by the union. Wages 
were raised considerably more than by the 
rest of the Southern Californian airframe 
industry. 

Throughout its relations with the com- 
pany the union was perpetually faced with 
the problem of rival unionism. 

“The preservation of peace between 
Lockheed and the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists has been, in the light 
of all the difficulties, a substantial achieve- 
ment,” the report declares. 


In this analysis, it is pointed out, the 
central question has been: “How have these 
parties been able to resolve their many 
problems, without resort to force, when 
others quite similarly situated have not 
been so fortunate?” ; 

The main answers, it is stated, “lie clearly 
in the leaders and policies of the company 
and the union.” In its relations with the 
union the company has been generally 
“progressive and flexible,” and the two sides 
have “developed an unusual measure of 
joint participation,” as in the safety pro- 
gram, the joint discussion of welfare provi- 
sions, and the development of the internal 
wage structure. 


The findings in the Lockheed-IAM study, 
it is pointed out, reveal “significant 
parallels” to some of those in the earlier 
reports of the series:— 


There is full acceptance by management 
of the collective bargaining process and of 
the union as an institution. The company 
considers a strong union an asset to manage- 
ment. 

The union fully accepts private ownership 
and operation of the industry; it recognizes 
that the welfare of its members depends 
upon the successful operation of the business. 

The union is strong, responsible, and 
democratic. 

The company stays out of the union’s 
internal affairs; it does not seek to alienate 
the workers’ allegiance to the union. 

Mutual trust and confidence exist between 
the parties. There have been no serious 
ideological incompatibilities. 

Neither party has adopted a legalistic 
approach to the solution of problems in the 
relationship. 

Negotiations are “problem centered”— 
more time is spent on day-to-day problems 
than on defining abstract principles. 

There is widespread union-management con- 
sultation and highly developed information- 
sharing. 





An all-time’ record’ of 


Record 1,019,000 new non-farm 
housing dwelling units started was 
construction set in 1949, the US. 
in U.S.A. Labour Department’s 


Bureau of Labour Statistics 
reported recently in releasing preliminary 
totals for the year. This total is almost 
9 per cent above the previous high mark 
of 937,000 units established in 1925. The 
over-a-million mark was achieved because 
housing activity, which reached a peak in 
September with 102,900 starts, maintained 
a record breaking pace throughout the fall 
and winter months. The preliminary 
December figure of 79,000 units was the 
highest on record for the month since 1939, 
and 34 per cent greater than the previous 
December high set in 1947. 

The 983,700 privately financed units 
Started in 1949 (96 per cent of the total) 


represent a rise of about 8 per cent from 
1948. Public housing, financed largely by 
State and local agencies, almost doubled 
between 1948 and 1949; 17,800 public units 
were begun in 1948 compared with 35,300 
in 1949, 

The average construction cost of all 
privately financed 1-family houses started 
during the third and peak quarter of last 
year (the latest period for which data are 
available) was $7,625, $400 below the figure 
for the same months in 1948. This decline 
reflects a drop in costs as well as construc- 
tion of somewhat less expensive dwellings. 


Because low-income families 


Problem of “have been left behind in 
low-income the economic progress of 
families America,” and since their 
studied low purchasing power 
invU.S:A. “retards the future rate of 


economic progress of the 
nation,” their circumstances and the effects 
thereof have recently formed the subject of 
a study undertaken by a sub-committee to 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report of the United States Congress, 
entitled Low-Income Families and Economic 
Stability. 

“Some low-income families live at levels 
below even the most conservative estimate 
of the minimum necessary for health and 
decency,” the report states. “These families 
would buy a larger quantity of the goods 
produced by the economic capacity of the 
nation, if their needs were backed by ability 
to, DUy 

The report concentrates attention on the 
numbers and circumstances of urban families 
having less than $2,000 of money income 
and of farm families having less than $1,000 
of money income. The Bureau of Census 
estimates that in 1948 there were 38:5 
million families and about eight million 
“single individuals not in families.” Almost 
10 million or one-fourth of the families 
received total cash incomes of less than 
$2,000 in that year. About 3:3 million 
lived on farms, and 6-3 million in urban 
centres. 

Among the factors which were found to 
contribute to low incomes among non-farm 
families was that of the age of the family 
head. From the survey, it was learned that 
almost 30 per cent (1:8 million) of all 
these families were headed by persons who 
were under 21 years old or 65 years and 
over. 

Another factor contributing to low in- 
comes is the sex and colour of the family 
head who, as a general rule, is the principal 
earner. Families headed either by 2 woman 
or a non-white male between 21 and 64 
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comprised about 40 per cent of all non- 
farm families with incomes under $2,000. 
Broken families, headed by women because 
of widowhood, desertion or divorce, con- 
stituted about 1-5 million of the low-income 
families. 

Family income is largely determined by 
the occupation of the family head and the 
survey showed that among families with 
incomes over $3,000, the occupational skills 
of the chief earners were much higher than 
among those families with low incomes. 

Education and training also influence the 
earning power of heads of low-income 
families. Among families with incomes less 
than $2,000, only 38 per cent of the heads 
had advanced beyond elementary school in 
their education, while 60 per cent of heads 
of families in the $3,000 bracket had received 
more than elementary school. If education 
can influence income the reverse is also true, 
the report states. “Educational opportunity 
in the United States, at least above the 
grammar school level, still depends upon 
income status in marked degree.” 

People handicapped by permanent dis- 
ability are nearly always in the low-income 
group. The report estimates that about 
1,500,000 disabled persons in the United 
States are in need of rehabilitation services. 
Under the 1948 Federal-State program 53,000 
disabled persons were rehabilitated. At the 
time of application, the average earnings for 
the entire group were $320 a year. After 
rehabilitation, 47,000 of the 53,000 persons 
were in jobs with average earnings of $1,830 
per year. 

Furthermore, the report states, “there will 
always remain in our form of society a 
sizable group of individuals who for one 
reason or another cannot be made producing 
members. These non-earners, however, are 
still consumers and their consumption is 
maintained, at least partially, through social 
insurance and public assistance programs.” 

The 138-page report contains considerable 
statistical and descriptive material concern- 
ing low-income groups. 


Some of the broad changes 


Consumer in consumer income, spend- 
income, ing and saving in the 
saving and United States since the end 
spending of the Second World War 
in the U.S., are discussed in an article 
1945-49 entitled “Consumer Income 


and Saving, 1945-49” in the 

December, 1949 issue of the U.S. Monthly 
Labor Review. 

The importance of consumer spending for 

a high level of employment is demon- 

strated by the fact that expenditures for 

personal consumption approach 70 per cent 
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of the gross national product. “Falling off 
in consumer buying is soon reflected in 
reduced production and employment in con- 
sumer goods and service industries,” the 
article states. 


The article cites statistics to show that 
consumer income declined slightly for a 
few months after V-J day following the 
decrease in aggregate wages and salaries as 
manufacturing industries reverted to peace- 
time production and government payroll 
expenditures declined. The durable group 
of industries, which were directly affected 
by reductions in the armaments programs, 
was the manufacturing area in which the 
decline in employment and earnings was 
concentrated. 


Immediately after V-J day, many war- 
time controls were removed bringing about 
a rapid conversion of the economy to the 
production of consumer goods. Consumer 
demand for all types of commodities was 
backed by strong purchasing power in the 
form of liquid saving accumulated during 
wartime, a high level of current income 
and a high potential volume of consumer 
credit. A period of “free spending” resulted, 
with the sellers’ market in full swing. 
Consumer expenditures rose from an annual 
rate of 121 billion dollars in the second 
quarter of 1945, to a rate of 180 billion 
dollars in the last quarter of the year. 
Personal savings decreased from an annual 
rate of 33 billion dollars in the second 
quarter of 1945 to an annual rate of 19 
billion dollars in the last quarter. 


The sellers’ market for most consumer 
goods and services lasted for the next three 
years. With slight exceptions, the statistics 
of income and expenditure show a con- 
tinuous and sometimes rapid growth. For 
the three years 1946 through 1948, personal 
consumption expenditures rose from an 
annual rate of 138 to 181 million dollars. 
The increase from 169 billion dollars, annual 
rate, in the first quarter of 1946 to 217 
million in the last quarter of 1948—a rise 
of 48 billion dollars—was due to the unin- 
terrupted increase in aggregate wages and 
salaries and the rise in earnings from busi- 
ness and investment. 


Reaching a post-war low rate in the last 
quarter of 1947 of 0-7 billion dollars, 
personal savings rose to an annual rate of 
15 billion dollars in the last quarter of 1948, 
for several reasons. The backlog of con- 
sumer demand had largely been met by 
peacetime production, rising prices discour- 
aged some sales and purchasing power had 
diminished. 

The decline in personal income during the 
economic downtrend commencing in early 
1949, has been relatively slight, according 








to the article. In the last quarter of 1948, 
personal income reached the post-war peak 
of 217 billion dollars and declined to 213 
billion dollars in the second quarter of 1949. 
Although unemployment rose sharply and 
the number of hours worked showed a 
reduction, aggregate wages and _ salaries 
decreased by little more than two per cent 
in the first half of 1949. 

During the same period the upward trend 
in expenditures for consumer durable goods 
was halted, and expenditures for such 
articles declined in relation to disposable 
income to about the level of the second 
half of 1946. 

There was a slight increase again in 
personal saving as the relative decline in 
consumption expenditures exceeded the 
decline in income. With the exception of 
wartime and the immediate post-war period, 
consumers were saving a larger share of 
their income in the first part of 1949 than 
at any other time. 


Young persons require aid 


Unem- and guidance when they 
ployment first enter the labour market 
among the if their early experiences 
teen-aged there are to “enable them 
in the U.S., to make the best of them- 
1947-49 selves as individuals and as 


workers,” according to an 
article on the teen-aged unemployed in the 
December issue of the US. Monthly Labor 
Review. Even in times of high-level 
employment for adults, youth unemploy- 
ment is a large and serious problem, as 
shown in studies made by the Census 
Bureau and the US. Department of 
Labour’s Bureau of Labour Standards. 


The Census Bureau estimates that adoles- 
cents 16 through 19 years old constitute 
about seven per cent of the labour force in 
the United States during school months and 
about nine per cent during vacation months. 
In April, 1949, there were 8,201,000 young 
persons 16 through 19 and 4,141,000 of 14 
or 15, totalling 12,342,000 as compared with 
14,740.000 in April, 1940. The lower birth 
rate of the 1930’s accounts for the 2-4 
million decrease in nine years. 


Nonetheless, the number of adolescents 
who entered the labour market—that is, in 
employment or looking for work—increased 
from 4,300,000 to 4,556,000 between April, 
1940 and April, 1949. Approximately half 
of the 16-through-19-year old group was in 
the labour market. In April, 1940, young 
people in the 14-through-17-year old group 
who were employed full or part time 
totalled 1,060.000. In the same month of 
1949, the number of adolescents of the same 
age in the labour market was 1,971,000, 


roughly twice as many as in 1940. Recorded 
in the number employed during April were 
young people working outside school hours 
as well as those not attending school. 


Unemployment for both adults and the 
teen-aged increased seriously in the spring 
and early summer months of 1949. In 
August and September, however, the more- 
than-seasonal increase in employment in 
the manufacturing industries brought a 
moderate reversal of the unemployment 
trend. 

The number of employment certificates 
issued to adolescents going to work gives 
an indication of the drop in work oppor- 
tunities for minors during the spring and 
early summer of 1949. The figures repre- 
sent persons newly hired, not the total 
number of young people at work at a 
specified time, and refers to non-agricultural 
industries since certificates are not usually 
required for agricultural work. Certificates 
issued in April, May and June of 1949 for 
minors 16 and 17 years of age decreased by 
26 per cent, 34 per cent and 36 per cent 
respectively as compared with the number 
issued in the corresponding months of 1948. 


The first “labour college” in 


Garment the United States to provide 
Workers “new leadership for the 
establish labour movement” has been 
‘“Tabour established by the Inter- 
college’”’ national Ladies Garment 

Workers’ Union (AFL), 
reports the New York Times. The Train- 


ing Institute, which is scheduled to open 
on May 1, is offering a free one-year course 
in labour relations to qualified persons who 
wish to make a career in the labour 
movement. 

Labour legislation, economics, history, 
collective bargaining and arbitration pro- 
cedures are courses which will be covered 
in the curriculum. 


Arthur A. Elder, director of the institute, 
announced that over 300 applications from 
young men and women in all parts of the 
United States were received up to December 
31 of last year. His statement, as reported 
on January 15 in Justice, the ILGWU news- 
paper, revealed that approximately 150 
applicants are either union members or have 
union associations of one type or another. 
An equal number are college or university 
eraduates who have specialized in economics 
or labour relations. Only those students 
interested in employment in the ILGWU 
with a view to making it their life work 
are being enrolled. 

The initial training session of three 
months in New York City will be followed 
by a three-month period of union work in 
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the field. A second three-month training 
period will be followed by two months in 
the field, concluding with a final month at 
the institute. 


New York State’s new 
Sick benefits Disability Benefits law, 
of $10-$26 passed in March, 1949, came 


into effect on January 1 of 
this year. Approximately 
175,000 employers and 6 
million workers come within 
its scope, it is estimated. 


For the first six months, until June 30, 
workers will contribute at the rate of one- 
tenth of one per cent of their weekly pay, 
and employers will match this amount, up 
to a total contribution of 12 cents a week 
for each worker. These temporary con- 
tributions will go into a special fund which 
will provide benefits for disability during 
unemployment. Thereafter this fund will 
be maintained by certain fines and penalties 
and, if necessary to maintain a specified 
balance, by an assessment against all 
carriers. 


From July 1, employees will contribute 
one-half of one per cent of their wages, 
up to a limit of 30 cents a week, and the 
employer will pay the entire excess of the 
cost to finance benefits for non-occupational 
illness during employment. The employer 
may provide for payment of benefits by 
insuring with the state insurance fund, with 
a private insurance company, or through 
approved self-insurance. Under the law, 
benefits will range from $10 to $26 a week 
for thirteen weeks in a consecutive period 
of fifty-two weeks. The amounts and dura- 
tion of benefits for disability during employ- 
ment and unemployment are the same, but 
eligibility requirements differ. 


a week for 
workers in 


N.Y. State 


Described by the London 


Labour Times as “the most elab- 
clauses in orate declaration of human 
Constitution rights yet framed by any 
of India state” and as influenced by 


“the ideals for which Gandhi 
lived and died,” the Constitution of India, 
adopted on January 26, contains a number 
of labour clauses. 


These clauses set forth the objectives of 
State policy in regard to labour. Embodied 
in Articles 31 to 34 of Part IV of the 
Constitution, they are as follows:— 


31: Certain principles of policy to be 
followed by the State: 


The State shall, in particular, direct its 
policy towards securing— 
(i) that the citizens, men and women 
equally have the right to an adequate 
means of livelihood; 
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(ii) that the ownership and control of the 
material resources of the community are so 
distributed as best to subserve the common 


ood; 

(iii) that the operation of the economic 
system does not result in the concentration 
of wealth and means of production to the 
common detriment; 

(iv) that there is equal pay for equal 
work for both men and women; 

(v) that the strength and health of 
workers, men and women and the tender 
age of children are not abused and that 
citizens are not forced by economic neces- 
sity to enter avocations unsuited to their 
age or strength; 

(vi) that childhood and youth are pro- 
tected against exploitation and against 
moral and material abandonment. 

32: Right to work, to education and to 
public assistance in certain cases: 

The State shall, within the limits of its 
economic capacity and development, make 
effective provision for securing the right to 
work. 

33: Provision for just and humane condi- 
tions of work and maternity relief: 

The State shall make provision for secur- 
ing just and humane conditions of work and 
for maternity relief. 

34: Living wage, etc. for workers: 

The State shall endeavour to secure, by 
suitable legislation or economic organization 
or in any other way, to all workers, indus- 
trial or otherwise, work, a living wage, con- 
ditions of work ensuring a decent standard 
of life and full employment of leisure and 
social and cultural opportunities. 


Speaking on the role of labour under the 
new Constitution, India’s Labour Minister 
Mr. Jagjivan Ram said: “The history of 
labour legislation in India during the past 
two years is enough to show that we are 
not oblivious of our duties and responsi- 
bilities towards our workers. We now have 
a Factories’ Act which will stand comparison 
with factories’ acts of most advanced indus- 
trial countries of the world.” 

He added that the Government was 
taking steps to modernize the Indian Mines’ 
Act and to fix wages in sweated industries 
and in agriculture. In its Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme, the Government was 
moving towards a system of social security. 
In plantations and mines, he said, tripartite 
negotiations have effected improvements in 
conditions of employment which are a 
credit to both employers and workers. 


Hours of work, weekly and 


Finland public holidays, and con- 
regulates tracts of employment for 
domestic domestic workers in Finland 
employment are now subject to regu- 
conditions lation by law. An _ act 


governing conditions of 
employment for domestic workers was 
passed early in 1949 and came into force 
later in the year. 





The act specifies that the normal working 
day may not exceed 10 hours, inclusive of 
meal times. In case of sickness in the 
employer’s home a worker can be required 
to work during off-duty time. Provision is 
made for compensation for overtime, which 
may be either in the form of time off or 
in cash. When in excess of 24 hours, it 
must be paid for at double rates. In case 
of sickness of a worker the employer must 
provide the necessary care for the first two 
weeks. (Industry and Labour, Interna- 
tional Labour Office, July, 1949.) 


One comprehensive scheme 


Eire’s of social security, to replace 
proposed all existing schemes, is 
social proposed by the Minister 


of Social Welfare for 
Treland. 

Details of the plan are contained in a 
White Paper entitled Social Security, 
recently published by the Irish Department 
of Social Welfare. It is expected that the 
enabling legislation will be introduced in 
the Dail during the present year. 

The proposed scheme will be compulsory 
for every person over the age of 16, with 
the exception of such classes as civil 
servants and certain municipal employees, 
regarding which no decision had been taken. 
Agricultural and forestry workers, and 
private domestic servants, not covered 
under existing schemes, will be brought 
within its scope. 

Benefits under the scheme will be pay- 
able to contributors without any means test. 

The benefits proposed include :— 

Disability Benefit, payable during sickness 
at a basic weekly rate for adults over 18 
years of age of 24s. for a single person, with 
an additional 12s. for a married man with a 
dependent wife, and 7s. for each of two 
children up to the age of 16. 

Unemployment Benefit, at the same rates 
as for Disability Benefit but at a lower scale 
of payments for those whose wages do not 
exceed £3 10s. a week. 


Retirement Pension of 24s. a week at age 
65 for a man and 60 for a woman, with an 
additional 12s. for a dependent wife or 
husband. 

Widow’s Pension of 24s. a week, together 
with 7s. a week for each of two children. 


Orphan’s Benefit of 10s. a week, payable 
to the guardian, in respect of an orphan 
both of whose parents are dead. 

Maternity Benefit, for an insured woman 
a lump sum grant of £5 and a weekly pay- 
ment of 24s. during the six weeks before 
and the six weeks following confinement; 
for the wife of an insured man, a lump sum 


security plan 


grant of £5 and a weekly benefit of £1 
during the four weeks following confinement. 


Death Grants, payable on death of a con- 
tributor or a member of his family, varying 
from £6 for a child under three years of 
age to £20 for a person over 18. 


Additional non-cash benefits as at present 
available through the National Health 
Insurance Society, including part payment 
of dental treatment, free hospital treatment, 
part payment of cost of medical and surgical 
apphances, optical treatment, and special- 
ized medical and surgical treatment. 

The weekly rate of contribution will be 
3s. 6d. for men and 2s. 2d. for women, with 
equal amounts being paid by the employer. 
Those in the low wage group (earning less 
than £3 10s. a week) will pay 1s. less but 
the employer’s contribution will remain at 
thes normal rater ol 3s. 6d. and | 2s: 92d; 
respectively. 

The cost of the new scheme is estimated 
at £10,500,000 for the first year, rising to 
£12,600,000 by the fifth year. The State’s 
annual share will be £4,000,000. During the 
early years, it is explained, there will be an 
excess of income over expenditure, but when 
the number of beneficiaries under the 
Retirement Pension and Widows’ Pension 
plans increases, there will be a deficit. This, 
it is proposed, the State will meet from year 
to year as it arises, with a review of this 
method of financing after the five-year 
period. 


The training program of 


Bank the International Bank 
training for Reconstruction and 
program Development was resumed 


for its second successive year 
in Washington on January 
16. Eight persons were 
selected from as many countries for this 
year’s training. They come from Ecuador, 
India, Iran, Italy, Lebanon, Norway, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

The training program is designed partly 
to help recruit and train persons from the 
Bank’s 48 member countries for junior, 
professional and administrative jobs; and 
also to acquaint young men and women 
interested in international finance with the 
purposes and organization of the Bank so 
that upon return to their native countries 
they will have a more thorough knowledge 
of world financial problems. 

The trainees undergo the year’s training 
at the Bank’s headquarters in Washington, 
with time being devoted to classroom study 
and to practical work in the various depart- 
ments. At the end of this time, they are 
considered for appropriate positions on the 
Bank’s staff. 


enters 
second year 
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TECHNICAL AID 10 


UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


The United Nations is instituting a program to provide technical 
assistance to countries in need of economic development. 


Canada has approved the principle of this program. To the 
extent that it raises standards of lwving in underdeveloped 
countries, it may. stimulate world trade and thus help to provide 


jobs for Canadians. 


At an international conference which is 
to meet shortly, a program aimed at raising 
the standard of living and furthering the 
social and economic progress of two-thirds 
of the world’s population living in economi- 
cally underdeveloped areas will be set in 
motion. 


To be operated through the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies, the 
program is designed, broadly, to benefit 
countries in Asia, Africa, and Latin-America 
where large proportions of the inhabitants 
live at a bare subsistence level. It will 
consist of a variety of special projects, for 
which the United Nations will supply 
advice, expert assistance, and aid in train- 
ing workers. 

The program does not, in its present form, 
provide for actual capital investment to the 
countries concerned. The recipient country 
will be responsible for providing the capital; 
the United Nations will supply advice and 
technical assistance. 


However it is expected that the assistance 
program will serve to create in under- 
developed countries a suitable investment 
climate, thus lending encouragement to 
private capital. Some of the capital needed 
may also be supplied through governmental 
loans, and through the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 

The intention of the technical assistance 
program is to help underdeveloped countries 
to help themselves, by making available to 
them the techniques and knowledge of 
Western civilization. Each project will be 
initiated by the recipient country, which will 
have full responsibility and control. The 
United Nations will participate only at the 
request and invitation of the country 
concerned. 


Need for the Program 


Desire for a technical assistance program 
has been repeatedly expressed by delegates 
from underdeveloped countries at meetings 
of the United Nations and its agencies. 
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Although conditions vary in the different 
countries concerned—some .combining a 
quite high degree of industrial development 
in certain localities with low standards in 
other, more widespread sections—the prevail- 
ing need for technical assistance, expressed 
in general terms, has been well described in 
a publication of the United States Depart- 
ment of State, entitled Point Four* 

Noting that two-thirds of the world’s 
population live in so-called underdeveloped 
areas, this publication points out that the 
average annual income of the people in 
these areas has been less than one-tenth 
of that of the people in the more highly 
developed areas. “The economic situation 
of most of the people of the underdeveloped 
areas is far from good,” the report con- 
tinues, “The situation of many is dire. 

“Primitive agricultural conditions and 
inadequate transportation so limit the 
growth and distribution of food that the 
average food intake for people in these 
areas is only 2,000 calories per day—barely 
enough to support life—and the diet is 
usually lacking in food elements essential 
to health. As a result, malnutrition is 
general and starvation frequent. Lack of 
basic public health programs, of doctors and 
nurses skilled in modern medical science, 
and of hospitals and drugs, leaves many 
large sections of the human family prey to 
preventable or curable diseases. Their 
ability to produce the necessities of life is 
consequently reduced. Their life expectan- 
cies are no more than 30 years—far short 
of the span of which the human body is 
capable and of the more than 60 years 
which modern medicine makes possible in 
advanced areas. The vocational skills of 
many of them are limited to handicrafts 





* The title, Point Four, has reference to the fact 
that President Truman, in his Inaugural Address, 
outlined four courses of action to be emphasized 
by the United States in its international relations, 
of which “point iour’’ was a program of aid to 
areas needing development. 








Above: A typical Bengal farmer 


Poverty, and lack of technical “know-how” and facilities, are joined in a 
self-perpetuating vicious circle in many underdeveloped countries. The 
technical aid program aims to break this circle and help bring about higher 
standards of living and wider horizons of knowledge and opportunity. 


Below: A survey team clearing bush for mechanized farm production 
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assisted by primitive implements. The 
skills which others have are made unpro- 
ductive by lack of modern equipment. 

“The peoples of such areas are unable to 
produce the raw materials and finished 
goods which their physical well-being 
requires, which are needed by people in 
other countries, and which they would be 
capable of producing if assisted by great 
technical knowledge and capital equipment. 
For most of these people the horizon of 
knowledge is limited to their own small 
community, and their opportunity for 
material advancement is no greater than its 
elementary and meagre resources.” 

Following this description of the condi- 
tions of people in the underdeveloped areas, 
the US. State Department report goes on 
to stress that these people in recent years 
“have been stirred by a growing awareness 
of the possibilities of human advancement. 
They are seeking a fuller life and striving 
to realize their full capabilities. They 
aspire toward a higher standard of living, 
better health and physical well-being. Under 
present circumstances their poverty is not 
merely a handicap to themselves. By 
leaving them unable to fulfil their reason- 
able aspirations, their misery makes them 
fertile ground for any ideology which will 
hold out to them promise, however false, of 
means toward a better life. 

“The United States and other free nations 
of the world,” the report continues, “have 
a common concern for the material progress 
of these people, both as a humanitarian 
end in itself and because such progress will 
further the advance of human freedom, the 
secure growth of democratic ways of life, 
the expansion of mutually beneficial com- 
merce and the development of international 
understanding and good will. The material 
progress of these people can best be 
promoted by the co-operative endeavour of 
all interested nations to help them meet 
their deficiencies. It is in the interest of 
the United States as well as in the common 
interest that such co-operative endeavour 
be undertaken at once and in sufficient 
magnitude to be effective. 

“As the situation now stands, poverty and 
lack of the knowledge and facilities needed 
for production are joined in a self-perpet- 
uating vicious circle. It is possible to break 
this circle by assisting the people of under- 
developed countries in their efforts to bring 
about economic development which will 
lead to higher standards of living and wider 
horizons of knowledge and opportunity.” 
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Canadian Participation 
in the Program 


Canada’s support for the technical assis- 
tance program was expressed by the Cana- 
dian Delegation to the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

The extent and nature of Canada’s 
financial contribution to the program will 
probably be announced at the Technical 
Assistance Conference when the size and 
scope of the program as a whole will be 
determined. Expenditures of the order of 
$15-$25 million for the program’s first year 
of operation have been tentatively pro- 
posed by United States and British repre- 
sentatives. Contributions made during the 
first year may, however, be committed for 
expenditure over a period of three years. 

When the program is initiated, the pro- 
cedure will be for a country desiring 
assistance to approach the appropriate 
United Nations agency, which will take the 


necessary steps to provide the services 


required and to approach various member 
countries for such expert help as they may 
be specially fitted to supply. 

Thus, Canada may be called upon to 
assist underdeveloped countries in such 
ways as:— 

(a) Sending members of missions to survey 
the country and to recommend how its 
natural resources can best be developed 
and utilized; 

(b) Giving technical training in Canada to 
personnel from the underdeveloped 
countries; 


(c) Assisting in the creation of teaching 
facilities and, where necessary, of 
technical services in the  under- 
developed countries; 

(d) Assisting in the erection and opera- 
tion of pilot projects in the under- 
developed countries. 

The United Nations agencies which are 
to participate in the technical assistance 
program are: the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), the World Health 
Organization (WHO), the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization (UNESCO), the International 
Labour Organization (ILO), and the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Association (ICAO). 
Technical aid activities which are not the 
special responsibility of any of these 
agencies will be undertaken by the United 
Nations itself through its Economic section. 

In Canada, various Government depart- 
ments and private industry and _ the 
universities may be called on by one or 
other of these agencies to render assistance. 

The interest of the Department of 
Labour in the technical assistance program 
will be directed mainly to projects under- 
taken by the International Labour Organ- 
ization. 


The ILO and the 
Technical Assistance Program 


Recognizing that a major objective of the 
technical assistance program is to raise 
industrial productivity in underdeveloped 
areas, the ILO is prepared to give expert 
help in dealing with the wide range of 
labour problems that are necessarily 
involved. 


The need for skilled workers to man new 
industries implies training programs. 

It also implies the recruitment of labour, 
and the matching of men to jobs—and thus 
the development of employment service 
organization. 


If the program is to redound to the 
advantage of the working populations, legis- 
lation will probably be needed covering 
such matters as minimum wages, maximum 
hours, and protection from unsafe working 
conditions. There must also be administra- 
tive machinery on a scale that is adequate 
to take such legislation out of the realm 
of pious aspiration and make it genuinely 
effective. 


As the program develops, the countries 
concerned will find they have a need for 
conciliation services to aid in the settling 
of labour disputes; and for procedures to 
provide for the recognition of trade unions, 
which, it is hoped, will develop as free 
and democratic institutions rather than as 
state-controlled or Communist-dominated 
organizations. 


The ILO drafted its proposals for par- 
ticipation in the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Program at its most recent 
General Conference, held at Geneva in 
June and July, 1949. 


In the past, the primary function of the 
ILO has not been in the “operational” field. 
The ILO has instead devoted most of its 
effort to the creation of draft international 
labour standards, in the form of Conven- 
tions and Recommendations, and to research 
and publications. 

However, the ILO has always had as one 
of its functions the sending of missions and 
advisors to countries which wished for help 
in building up their labour legislation. 
Canada has received such assistance itself 
on occasion. During recent months, even 
before the announcement of the technical 
assistance idea, the ILO has embarked on 
an expanded manpower program, aimed 
partly at aiding Asian and Latin-American 
countries in the recruitment and training of 
labour. As part of this project, an Asian 
Manpower Committee and an Asian Field 
Office on Technical Training have been 
established. 


However the United Nations technical 
assistance program is something on a much 
broader scale than anything the ILO has as 
yet undertaken in the operational field. 


During the discussions at the Geneva 
Conference, the ILO developed a scheme of 
priorities in regard to the various types of 
assistance that it is specially equipped to 
render. 

The Conference considered particularly 
that high priority should be given to two 
items, training, and employment service 
organization. 


It was also felt that “the improvement 
of labour standards, including the enforce- 
ment of labour legislation and the framing 
and application of suitable wage policies, 
designed to assure improved levels of con- 
sumption” would require attention from the 
early stages of the program. 


In view of the rural character of the 
economies of the less developed countries, 
technical assistance concerned with the 
development of co-operatives and handi- 
crafts, and of working conditions in agri- 
culture, was considered important. 

A lesser priority was given to labour 
statistics, industrial safety, occupational 
health, social security and industrial rela- 
tions—the principal other matters falling 
within the ILO’s sphere. 





Establishment of new industries means 
that skilled workers must be trained to 
man the machines. The photo shows a 
cigarette-making machine in operation in 
the Belgian Congo. 
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In order to carry out its share of the 
technical assistance program, the ILO con- 
templates increasing its staff of experts, 
calling on persons with experience in gov- 
ernment, business, unions, and education 
circles. (The Director-General has esti- 
mated that during the program’s first year 
it will be necessary to recruit and utilize 
the equivalent of 127 man-years of services 
of technicians, and 159 man-years of 
assistants.) 

Teams of experts would be available on 
request, to aid the governments concerned 
in the organization of training programs, 
and in the development of administrative 
facilities for other labour policies. 

The supervisory training programs, such 
as were developed during wartime in 
Canada and the United States for use in 
war industry and government employment, 
have been cited as one means whereby ILO 
experts can aid in providing workers with 
the necessary skills. 

As part of the program, the ILO also 
contemplates channelling experts on loan 
from industrialized countries to under- 
developed regions. As a_ corresponding 
measure, industrialized countries may be 
expected to accept trainees from under- 
developed areas. 

Organization of local training, preparation 
of instructional materials and operational 
manuals, and assistance in the early stages 
of actual operations, are also mentioned as 
part of the ILO contribution. 

The voluntary character of the assistance 
has been repeatedly emphasized. Experts 
from the ILO will participate only on 
request from the governments concerned; 
and will operate primarily in an advisory 
capacity. They may suggest the admuin- 
istrative lines along which a particular 
project might be developed, and the prin- 
ciples that might be considered; but the 
actual decisions remain always with the 
recipient government. 

This is in line with the basic philosophy 
of the program as a means of helping under- 
developed countries to help themselves. 


In its approach to the program the ILO 
is stressing the broad objectives of steady 
employment and rising income to the mass 
of the people. In line with its own 
tripartite structure, the ILO cites -the 
advantages of co-operation with employers’ 
and workers’ groups in the development of 
the program. The ILO has emphasized that 
the assistance given should correspond with 
the needs and resources of the countries 
concerned, and should not result in develop- 
ments which the countries would be unable 
to maintain when the assistance comes to 
an end. 
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-to the various specialized agencies. 


The Geneva ILO Conference authorized 
the Governing Body of the ILO to take such 
action aS was necessary to initiate the 
technical assistance program, once it had 
been formally set in motion by the UN. 

A few weeks later Director-General David 
Morse presented the ILO proposals to the 
Economic and Social Council. At this time 
the representatives of the other specialized 
agencies also made their submissions. 

The ILO proposals were debated by the 
Council, and in general were favourably 
received. A number of suggestions were 
made, and the Director-General made a 
further speech of clarification of the ILO 
proposals. 

ECOSOC did not pass judgment on the 
specific proposals of the specialized agencies. 
Instead, it took decisions as to the broad 
administrative framework within which the 
technical assistance program would operate, 
and as to the tentative allocation of funds 
(The 
ILO will probably receive 11 per cent.) 

ECOSOC’s decisions were debated and 
approved, with minor changes, by the UN 
Second Committee and General Assembly. 

In accordance with the authority granted 
it by the ILO Conference, the ILO Govern- 
ing Body, which met at Mysore, India, 
December, 1949-January, 1950, reviewed the 
action taken by ECOSOC and the UN, and 
voted to inform the United Nations that 
the ILO is willing to participate in the 
technical assistance program under the con- 
ditions set forth by the UN General 
Assembly. 

Thus the ILO has taken the necessary 
decisions in preparation for the commence- 
ment of operations as soon as the technical 
assistance program is finally formally 
launched. 


Technical Assistance 
Conference 


The Technical Assistance Conference, to 
be held soon, and which is to set the 
technical assistance program in motion, has 
two basic functions:— 

To ascertain the total amount of con- 
tributions available from participating 
governments for the execution of the 
program during the first period of its 
operation. 

_To give final consent to the propor- 
tionate shares of the total contributions to 
be allotted to the various participating 
organizations. 

There are several cogent reasons for 
Canadian support of the technical assis- 
tance program. While in its early stages 
the program will involve the expenditure 
of Canadian funds, Canada will benefit in 
the long run in that the improvement of 
the economic and social conditions of 





recipient countries will enable them to 
participate more effectively in world trade 
—a factor which will help to assure more 
jobs for Canadians. It is hoped also that, 
in raising the standards of living, educa- 
tion and culture of the peoples of under- 
developed areas, the program will also 
encourage their political growth along 
democratic rather than totalitarian lines. 


But beyond any mere weighing of debits 
and credits is the growing awareness that 
this program can in some measure help to 
realize the idealistic purposes for which the 
United Nations was founded—that in its 
broad imaginative scope it can foster closer 
ties and better understanding among those 
peoples of the world who sincerely wish for 
international co-operation and peace. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


International Commission 
on Trade Union Rights 


The ILO Governing Body has authorized the appointment 
of a nine-man international commission which will have 
power to examine complaints alleging violation of trade 


union rights. 


Procedures for establishing an interna- 
tional fact-finding and conciliation commis- 
sion on freedom of association were approved 
by the ILO Governing Body, at its 110th 
Session in Mysore, India, in January. 


Canada was represented at the Governing 
Body meeting by the Hon. R. W. Mayhew, 
Minister of Fisheries, Paul Bridle, First 
Secretary of the Office of the High Commis- 
sioner for Canada in India, and A. H. Sager, 
secretary to Mr. Mayhew. 

Selection of members of the nine-man 
commission to examine infringements of 
trade union rights was scheduled for the 
111th Session of the Governing Body, to be 
held at Geneva in March. 

Members are to be chosen for their 
personal qualifications, and will be “expected 
to discharge their duties with complete 
independence.” 

Establishment of such a commission was 
approved in principle by the Governing 
Body last June (L.G., Sept., 1949, p. 1091.) 

Last August, the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations requested 
the ILO to proceed with the commission’s 
establishment on behalf of the United 
Nations as well as on behalf of the ILO. 

The Governing Body at its Mysore meet- 
ing established the commission on the ILO’s 
behalf, and at the same time agreed that 
the new body should also act on behalf of 
the United Nations. 

The terms of reference and procedure of 
the commission, as fixed by the Governing 





Body, define the commission as “essentially 
a fact-finding body,” but it also will be 
authorized to discuss situations with the 
government concerned “with a view to 
securing the adjustment of difficulties by 
agreement.” 

Under the commission’s procedure, com- 
plaints alleging the violation of trade union 
rights can be referred to the commission 
either by the Governing Body or the 
general Conference of the ILO. 

Any government against which a com- 
plaint is made may also ask the commis- 
sion to investigate. 

In addition, proposals for the reference 
of cases to the commission may be made 
by trade unions and by organizations of 
employers, but these proposals and those of 
Governments must first be examined by the 


Ratifications of 
[LO Conventions 


The number of ratifications of Inter- 
national Labour Conventions by mem- 
ber countries of the ILO increased 
recently to 1,085. During recent weeks 
Finland ratified six Conventions, Bulgaria 
33, and Australia and Syria one each. 


On January 1, 1949, the number of 
ratifications was 1,004. 
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officers of the Governing Body who will 
decide whether or not to circulate them to 
the Governing Body as a whole. 

When the proposals are circulated any 
member of the Governing Body may 
request that the Governing Body refer them 
to the commission. 

After long discussion it was decided that 
complaints could not be referred to the 
commission for investigation and concilia- 
tion without the consent of the govern- 
ment concerned. 

In cases where this consent is refused by 
a government, the Governing Body will 
consider appropriate alternative action to 
safeguard the rights involved in the case, 
including measures to publicize it. 


Agenda of Next Session of 


The commission will report to the Gov- 
erning Body, which will then consider what 
further action should be taken in each case. 


The Governing Body also approved sug- 
gestions for the procedure for making the 
commission’s services available to the 
United Nations with respect to those 
member countries of the United Nations 
which are not members of the ILO. 
According to these proposals, it would be 
open to the General Assembly and the 
Economic and Social Council to refer com- 
plaints to the commission through the 
Governing Body. 

The Polish Government delegate opposed 
the decisions on terms of reference and 
procedure. 


International Labour Conference 


The Thirty-third Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference will be held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, opening on June 7, 
1950. 

The agenda consists of eight items, as 
follows :— 

I. The Director-General’s Report. 
II. Financial and budgetary questions. 


III. Information and reports on the 
application of Conventions and 
Recommendations. 


IV. Industrial Relations, comprising 
Collective Agreements, Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration, and Co- 
operation between Public Authori- 
ties and Employers’ and Workers’ 
Organizations. 


ILO Announces Program of 
Fellowships and Study Grants 


The International Labour Organization 
has announced a program of fellowships and 
grants for study limited to $75,000 during 
the year 1950. 

The program was approved by the 
Governing Body at its recent meeting in 
Mysore, India. 

Under Director-General David A. Morse’s 
proposals, the fellowships would be offered 
for study in the fields of employment 
organization, vocational training and guid- 
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V. Equal remuneration for men and 
women workers for equal work 
of equal value (first discussion). 


VI. Agricultural labour: General 
Report. 


VII. Minimum wage regulation in 
agriculture (first discussion). 
VIII. Vocational training of adults, in- 


cluding disabled persons (single 
discussion) . 


Reports on most of these items, prepared 
by the International Labour Office as a 
basis for discussion at the Conference, have 
been received in the Department of Labour. 
The Report on Item V was summarized in 
last month’s Lasour Gazerre (p. 183); and 
summaries of reports on some of the other 
items will be printed in forthcoming issues. 


ance, social security administration, indus- 
trial relations, labour inspection, and 
industrial health, safety and welfare. 

The fellowships would be awarded for 
three to six months in a country different 
from that of the applicant and restricted 
in number to a total of 18, one to a country. 

Under the grants for study of the ILO, a 
maximum of 12 persons would be chosen 
to work in Geneva for periods up to two 
months each. 


Third Session of Metal Trades Committee 


Proposals for the sumplzfication of job classifications in the metal 
trades, and for better organized training of workers, were made 
by the ILO Metal Trades Committee at its third session. 


Problems of wage calculation and voca- 
tional training for the metal trades were the 
main items on the agenda of the third 
session of the Metal Trades Committee of 
the International Labour Organization, 
which met during November, 1949, in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

The Committee recommended that job 
classification should be simplified and 
minimum rates established for each classifi- 
cation, with clearly understood rules for 
bonus and piece rates and for wage pay- 
ments, to minimize employer-worker friction 
on these matters. 

Another important recommendation urged 
more aid from member countries to the 
Program for Technical Assistance for 
Economic Development of Underdeveloped 
Countries, including the vocational training 
of skilled mechanics from such countries. 

The meeting was attended by Govern- 
ment, worker and employer representatives 
of Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, 
France, India, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 
Australia and Czechoslovakia are also 
members of the Committee, but did not 
send delegations. 

The Chairman was H. Altman of the 
Polish Ministry of Labour and Social 
Welfare. 

The Government delegates from Canada 
to the Metal Trades Committee Session 
were J. EK. Matthews, M.P., of Brandon, 
Manitoba, and F. J. Ainsborough, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour. The Workers’ delegates 
were G. P. Schollie of the International 
Association of Machinists, and L. Lavallee 
of the Montreal Machine Shop Workers 
Union. The Employers’ delegates were 
A. R. Lawrason of the Eureka Foundry 
and Manufacturing Company, Woodstock, 
Ontario, and S. C. Evans of Taylor Forbes 
Ltd., Guelph, Ontario. 

Mr. Ainsborough was elected Chairman 
and Reporter of the Wage Calculation 
Subcommittee. 


Agenda 


The Committee considered a General 
Report prepared by the International 
Labour Office, which outlined action taken 
in the various countries in the light of the 
conclusions of the Second Session, and 


developments and social trends in the metal 
trades during the last few years, based 
on information received from member 
countries. 

In addition, the delegates discussed at some 
length the subjects of wage calculation and 
vocational training and promotion in the 
metal trades, both of which are felt to be 
of increasing interest and importance to all 
metal workers. 


Systems of Wage Calculation 


The discussions of this subcommittee, of 
which Mr. Ainsborough was Chairman, and 
on which Messrs. Lawrason and Schollie 
were substitute members, was based on a 
report prepared by the International Labour 
Office. Delegates representing Governments, 
employers and workers agreed on the 
general principle that simplification in wage 
calculation was necessary, although some 
workers’ delegates thought that a guaranteed 
minimum wage was a more pressing ques- 
tion at the present time. The Canadian 
Employers’ delegate felt that numerous 
differences in wage calculation in the metal 
trades of different countries presented a 
serious obstacle to adoption of any universal 
system; but the Workers’ delegates pointed 
out that although conditions differed greatly 
from country to country it should be 
possible to formulate some general prin- 
ciples on the subject. 

Discussion followed on possible methods 
of simplification. The members agreed that 
an important first step was the classifica- 
tion of all jobs in the industry, on a 
national, regional and local basis, by agree- 
ment between the employers’ and workers’ 
organizations concerned. The matter of 
having single minimum and maximum time 
rates for each category of worker and the 
related question of cost-of-living bonuses, 
revealed many differences of opinion. In 
general the members were unanimous in 
favouring a reduction in the number of 
supplementary bonuses paid, except extra 
payments for night-work, dirty work or 
dangerous work. It was felt that as many 
existing bonuses as possible should be 
absorbed in the basic wage rate. Another 
point on which representatives of employers 
and workers concurred was the need for 
adoption of simpler systems of payment by 
results. Finally, unanimous agreement was 
given to the recommendation that payslips 
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received by workers should give all the 
information necessary to enable the indi- 
vidual worker to understand how his wages 
are calculated. 

The Subcommittee embodied its conclu- 
sions in a resolution which was later adopted 
by the Committee in plenary session. The 
operative clauses of the resolution are as 
follows :— 


1. The Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office is invited to request 
the Governments of States Members of the 
International Labour Organization to draw 
the attention of employers’ and workers’ 
organizations in the metal trades to the 
following principles :— 

(a) a classification of jobs in each branch 
of the metal trades should in each 
ease where it is possible be made and 
these jobs should be placed in a 
limited number of separate wage-rate 
categories on a plant-to-plant basis by 
agreement between employers and 
workers concerned, and on a regional 
or national basis by 
between organizations of employers 
and workers; 

(b) a minimum rate should be established 
and secured for each category; 

(c) the variety of bonuses should be 
limited as much as possible, on condi- 
tion that any reduction in their 
number does not result in the elim- 
ination of social benefits provided by 
legislation or by agreement; 

(d) simpler systems of payment by results 
in the metal trades should be studied; 

(e) all guaranteed minimum rates for piece 
and bonus workers should be fixed on 
the basis of the minimum rates 
mentioned in paragraph (b) above; 

(f) all piece and bonus rates should be set 

on the basis of rules agreed by the 
employers and workers concerned in 
the case of bargaining on a plant-to- 
plant basis and by the employers’ and 
workers’ organizations concerned in the 
case of bargaining on a regional or 
national basis; 

(g) (i) the payslips which workers receive 


should be as simple as possible con-: 


sistent with the inclusion of all the 
information necessary _ to enable 
workers readily to understand how 
their wages are calculated; and — 

(ii) more particularly, at the time of 
engagement, the method of calculation 
of wages should be explained by the 
manager of the undertaking or his 
deputy to the workers concerned in 
such a manner as to avoid subsequent 
friction between employers and 
workers. 

2. The Governing Body is requested to 
convene, at a date which would enable a 
report to be presented to the next session 
of the Committee, a meeting of technical 
experts chosen from the metal trades to 
examine the problems of systems of pay- 
ment by results in the metal trades with 
special reference to the desirability of 
simplifying such systems to the greatest 
extent compatible with equity and efficiency. 
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agreement ~ 


Vocational Training 
and Promotion 


This Subcommittee based its delibera- 
tions on a Report of the International 
Labour Office outlining conditions in the 
member countries dealing with vocational 
guidance and selection, general principles of 
training, apprenticeship, training of adult 
workers, training of supervisors, methods 
and programs of training, promotion, and 
international co-operation. Reference was 
also made to the 1949 ILO Recommenda- 
tion on Vocational Guidance, and the two 
Recommendations on Vocational Training 
and Apprenticeship. 

In the discussion on Vocational Training, 
emphasis was given to the great importance 
of such training as a means of building up 
a force of adequately trained workers and 
supervisors on systematic lines specially 
adapted to the characteristics and problems 
of the metal trades. In addition, the situa- 
tion in less-developed countries differs 
greatly from that in highly industrialized 
countries, for in the former there is a 
serious shortage of skilled labour which 
hampers industrial development; the Asian 
Regional Conference in September, 1949 dis- 
cussed this problem at some length. 

Considerable discussion took place on the 
co-operation of employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. in vocational training, and 
their relations with the public authorities. 
It was generally agreed that the public 
authorities should limit themselves to 
general supervisory functions in this field 
except for the organization and operation 
of technical schools giving vocational 
courses. With regard to in-plant training, 
all delegates concurred in the desirability 
of close co-operation between employers’ 
and workers’. organizations to avoid any 
misunderstanding or friction. Generally, it 
was felt the ideal was a balanced program 
of theoretical and practical training during 
apprenticeship, consisting partly of technical 
school courses and partly of in-plant 
training. 

The discussion on apprenticeship also 
brought out the importance of working 
toward an international classification of 
trades and occupations in the metal trades, 
to reduce the confusion caused by differ- 
ences both internationally and often within 
individual countries. The first step, it was 
suggested, was for each country to prepare 
a simplified classification defining and indi- 
cating the various trades and the jobs 
within each; this is a task on which the ILO 
is already working. Another important need 
was for each country to have uniform rules 
for various crafts and occupations in the 
metal trades concerning such matters as 





the contract of apprenticeship, the duration 
and supervision of apprenticeship courses, 
the organization of examinations and the 
issuance of certificates. On the last subject, 
the issuance of certificates, there was con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to whether 


this was a matter for a tripartite body, for. 


the employers only, or for government 


authorities. 
The other matters briefly discussed by the 
Subcommittee were: training of adults, 


training of supervisors and instructors, train- 
ing methods and programs, promotions, and 
international co-operation. It was recog- 
nized that supervisors and _ instructors 
should, in addition to technical competence 
have special training in the techniques of 
supervision and instruction. Concerning 
promotion, consideration was given to the 
extent to which employers and workers 
should co-operate in drawing up rules and 
procedures while safeguarding the employers’ 
responsibility for ensuring the efficiency of 
their undertakings. On the international 
level, the Subcommittee concurred in recom- 
mending the promotion of facilities for the 
training in advanced countries of officials 
and instructors from underdeveloped coun- 
tries, under the co-ordination of the ILO. 


A Resolution embodying these views was 
adopted by the Subcommittee and later by 
the Committee. 


Other Resolutions 


Three other Resolutions were adopted by 
the Committee, after some discussion :— 


(1) Asking the International Labour 
Office to approach the Governments of 
countries represented on the Metal 
Trades Committees which are highly 
industrialized to provide technical 


assistance for underdeveloped countries 
which will ine rease both production 
and employment in such countries; 


(2) Suggesting that the International 
Labour Office in its technical assis- 
tance to underdeveloped countries 
should pay particular attention to 
the vocational training of mechanics 
skilled in general mechanical main- 
tenance work: 


(3) Recommending that the International 
Labour Office study measures to 
abolish the dangers in the use of sand- 
blasting and to develop better alter- 
native methods. 


The Committee also decided to transmit 
to the ILO’s Governing Body a _ proposal 
adopted by the workers’ members of the 
Committee which invited the Governing 
Body to re-examine the question of the 
relationship of the ILO with international 
non-governmental organizations. 

Four such organizations now have a con- 
sultative relationship with the ILO. They 
are the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
the Inter-American Confederation of 
Labour, the International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions, and the Interna- 
tional Co-operative Alliance. 

Under the terms of this relationship, the 
WETU was represented at the meeting by 
H. Jourdain, secretary of the WFTU’s 
international secretariat for the metal and 
mechanical industries. During the session, 
an effort was made on behalf of a majority 
of the workers’ delegates to exclude Mr. 
Jourdain from the Committee. It was ruled 
by the chairman, however, that the question 
lay within the competence of the Governing 
Body. The worker delegates subsequently 
adopted the resolution which the full Com- 
mittee today decided to transmit to the 
Governing Body. 





Draft Agreements on Conditions of Rhine Boatmen 


At a tripartite meeting held at Geneva 
last December under ILO auspices, two 
draft agreements were reached concerning 
the conditions of Rhine boatmen. 

A proposed agreement on social security 
provides for a measure of co-ordination 
among the systems of the countries border- 
ing the Rhine. It would mean that Rhine 
boatmen will no longer be liable to social 
security taxation by more than one country. 
Instead each employee would be covered by 
the laws of the country in which the employ- 
ing company has its head office. 

The agreement would provide benefits in 
the event of sickness, maternity, death, 
invalidity, old age, employment Injury, and 
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unemployment. It would also establish 
family allowances. 

The second proposed agreement concerns 
working conditions. It would require the 
parties to it to assure to Rhine boatmen 
mininum employment standards covering 
rest at night, hours of work in port and at 
loading and unloading places, overtime pay, 
hohdays, weekly rest day, annual holidays 
with pay, and special allowances. 

The conclusions of the meeting are being 
transmitted by the ILO to the interested 
governments. A further conference is 
expected to be held by these governments, 
with a view to approving the agreements 
in final form. 
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INCREASE IN NUMBER OF 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT PRODUCTION COMMITTEES 


The Labour-Management Co-operation Service reports continued 
progress in fostering the development of joint consultation im 


Canadian industry... . 


Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittees continue to show an increase in 
Canadian industry as a result of the efforts 
of the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service of the Industrial Relations Branch. 

These committees—composed of repre- 
sentatives of management and representa- 
tives of labour—are formed in plants for 
the purpose of improving production effi- 
ciency by means of joint consultation. They 
also make recommendations on product 
quality, safety, tool conservation, plant 
housekeeping, employee welfare and many 
other items. 

As of September 30, 1949, the Service 
had on record a total of 631 committees. 
This compares with a total of 250 at the 
end of 1944, when a record of committees 
was first maintained, and of 346 at the end 
of the war. 

Distribution by provinces was: Prince 
Edward Island, 2; Nova Scotia, 40; New 
Brunswick, 19; Quebec, 128; Ontario, 295; 
Manitoba, 52; Saskatchewan, 30; Alberta, 
19; British Columbia, 46. A breakdown by 
industries and trade unions is given in the 
accompanying tables. 

A new booklet was recently distributed by 
the Service under the title, “Joint Con- 
sultation in Service Industries.” This 
publication details the accomplishments of 
LMPC’s in service industries such as trans- 
portation and communication companies, 


... Since the Service was 
established in 1944, the 
number of registered pro- 
duction committees has in- 
creased as follows... . 


a ees eee 
1945 (end of wa) ... 
1949 (September 30)... . 
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hospitals, restaurants, hotels, newspapers 
and laundries. It also outlines the methods 
of establishing and carrying on committees 
in such industries. 


Evidence of the widespread interest in 
the publications of the Service was recently 
indicated in a request from the Central 
Labour College of Japan, Tokyo, for per- 
mission to translate and publish all its 
booklets and pamphlets. These had been 
recommended to the College by the 
Economic and Scientific Section, GHQ, 


- SCAP. 


A new series of posters and pay envelope 
stuffers presenting various phases of com- 
mittee activities and based on the theme, 
“Co-operate with Your LMPC” has been 
prepared. Distribution of the initial set will 
commence shortly. 

Work is well advanced on a new 16 mm. 
animated film being produced for the 
Service by the National Film Board. It 
is entitled, “Teamwork—Today and Yester- 
day” and traces the history of industrial 
advance through co-operation from _ pre- 
historic times to the present era. 

The assistance of field representatives of 
the Service in a number of the Dominion’s 
principal industrial centres is available to 
both managements and trade unions in 
setting up labour-management production 
committees and in helping them after they 
become established. 





TABLE I.—LABOUR-MANAGEMENT PRODUCTION COMMITTEES 
BY INDUSTRIES 


September 30, 1949 


No. of No. of 
Committees Workers 
Se th re tt oe Me les anni 42 28,522 
oY Su POS ag See ae 381 153,253 
RAE eo are his = ass ye OW pe Ree RL Acie vis gS.6 eb ee ons 4 9,179 
MRM NCS Wah Se Bc Willa oS Garena lids ee u's we a oan 128 60,459 
PERI TONGRO We SO Ee a ea ev Rest 41 10,692 
femae—-hoetail and Wholesale... .......5.6...seceeeenede. cf 912 
RR eMC ITS ALS Fn aesaeaene Ta | Cae veal eed eek oun 1 176 
RM ie os Ak on ra Gn NIN a kloan ae dies s OLLI TRE Lm 4 27 15,353 
PS Ge che Nee mae eM ono Carn aed sel, 631 278,546 
TABLE I1.—LABOUR-MANAGEMENT PRODUCTION COMMITTEES 
. BY UNION AFFILIATION 
September 30, 1949 

No. of No. of 
Committees Employees 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.............. 270 138,305 

Reman woneress of Labour... . 26. icc. b ccc acc nce 254 98,617 

Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour....... 39 10,473 

NN oe FOES ole ig oN wie Vaie aA Sow we a wld dRalacg oe 68 31,151 

SLRS) NSS RN 2 631 278,546 





ACTIVITIES OF 


PROVINCIAL LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


During recent weeks the Ontario Provincial Federation of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada held its annual Con- 
vention, and submitted proposals to the Commission which has 
been inquiring into workmen’s compensation legislation in 
Ontario. Affiliates of the TLC in Alberta and British Columbta 
made submissions to their provincial Governments, the brief of 
the B.C. orgamzation being devoted entirely to suggested changes 
in the Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 


Fourth Annual Convention 


Of Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 


The Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Ontario Provincial Federation of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada was held in 
the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, January 13 
to 15, 1950. There were 425 delegates in 
attendance representing a total of 230 
organizations affiliated with the Federation 
having a combined membership of 45,318, 
an increase of 4,436 during 1949. 

In his presidential address at the opening 
Session of the convention, A. F. MacArthur 
criticized provinces which blocked federal 
legislation for improved social security 
measures. He warned that labour faces the 
prospect of a growing resistance against 
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wage increases and declared that it was 
essential that workers organize solidly to 
protect gains made and, where possible, 
improve them. 

Secretary-Treasurer Hugh Sedgwick pre- 
sented a review of the activities of the 
ixecutive Board during 1949. These in- 
cluded representations to the Ontario 
Government with respect to legislation of 
interest to labour (L.G., May, 1949, p. 571). 
A special representation was made to the 
enquiry Commissioner, Hon. Justice W. D. 
Roach, concerning the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act (see this issue of the LasBour 
GAZorIE ps 320), 
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More than 100 resolutions were presented 
to the convention by the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, the more important relating to 
housing, labour-management relations, tax- 
ation, unemployment, education, the control 
and management of Ontario forests and 
provincial working conditions. 

Gordon G. Cushing, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, addressed the Federation. He 
stressed the “serious unemployment 
problem” confronting Canadian workers and 
urged all local unions to assist their unem- 
ployed members. “Let the labour move- 


ment look after the interests of the 
unemployed worker,” he said. “We don’t 
need any other organization, possibly 


inspired by those with ulterior motives, to 
care for the unemployed worker—we will do 
it ourselves,” he asserted. 


Resolutions Approved 


Apprenticeship.—Resulting from com- 
plaints that the administration of the 
Apprenticeship Act in Ontario was unsatis- 
factory, the Convention approved of a 
resolution asking that the Ontario govern- 
ment through the Minister of Labour, be 
petitioned “to enforce and police the 
Apprenticeship Act to a standard that will 
provide the greatest benefit to the appren- 
tice.’ The re-introduction of the Assess- 
ment Regulations of 1928-32 was urged “as 
a means of restoring individual employer 
responsibility to the apprentice for on-site 
job training” during the hfe of apprentice- 
ship contracts. Resolutions were also 
passed urging the government to retain the 
present ratio of one apprentice-in-training 
to every five journeymen. 


Unemployment.—Asserting that “growing 
unemployment in many industries is having 
an adverse influence on conditions of 
employment,” the Convention demanded “a 
maximum 40-hour week or less if need be, 
to maintain full employment with no reduc- 
tion in take-home pay and at wages 
adequate to maintain comfort and decency.” 
The government was asked also to under- 
take immediately a public works program 
designed to provide jobs at wages estab- 
lished by the trade union movement. 


Housing.—Declaring that “the lack of 
adequate housing in Canada has become 
a tremendous problem” and that the 
Dominion government’s action in permitting 
landlords “to increase rents by another 18 
to 22 per cent” has added to the housing 
crisis, the federation went on record “to 
adopt means of demanding that the three 
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levels of government shoulder their respon- 
sibilities on the question of adequate 
low-rental housing,” and unite to subsidize 
low-rental housing “to enable workers to 
purchase their homes with interest free 
money.” It was urged further that the 
proposed increases in rents be rescinded by 
the federal government, or that the pro- 
vincial government take action to ban all 
rent increases. 

Labour-Management Relations.—Claim- 
ing that the cost of individual arbitration 
cases has risen in recent years to such an 
extent as to be, in many instances, “beyond 
the financial resources of many locals” and 
that, in any case, arbitration proceedings 
should be handled by those who have 
gained full familiarity with the subject, the 
Convention asked that “a permanent panel 
of arbitrators be established.” It was urged 
that chairmen for arbitration boards be 
drawn from this panel, instead of from 
members of the judiciary “whose approach 
to industrial relations is along the pathway 
of legal technicality rather than through 
human relationship.” 


Education and Taxation.—The Federa- 
tion urged the provincial government to 
make public immediately the report of the 
Royal Commission on Education and also 
to implement the promise that, it was 
claimed, was made in 1943, that the pro- 
vincial government would assume at least 
50 per cent of school taxes charged against 
real estate as a relief to municipalities. 


Forest Management.—Strong criticism of 
the administration of Ontario’s natural 
resources was presented. It was alleged that 
“all of our accessible resources on public 
crown land have been gradually alienated 
into the hands of a few large corporations 
who despoil these resources,’ giving in 
return dues and taxes that were too small 
to pay costs of administration. The Con- 
vention passed a resolution which, among 
other suggestions, recommended the appoint- 
ment of a forestry commission, the chief 
function of which would be to make sure 
that the forests of Ontario would be 
harvested in such a manner as to provide 
adequate supplies of timber in perpetuity. 


Officers Re-elected 


President A. F. MacArthur and Secretary- 
Treasurer Hugh Sedgwick were re-elected by 
acclamation and H. J. Green of ‘Toronto 
and A. W. Godfrey and Bruce A. ‘Magnuson 
of Fort William were elected Vice-Presidents. 


Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 
Presents Views on Workmen's Compensation 


At a hearing held by Inquiry Commis- 
sioner, Hon. Justice W. D. Roach, late 
in December, the Ontario Federation of 
Labour (TLC) presented a brief setting 
forth the Federation’s views on workmen’s 
compensation legislation in Ontario.* 

The brief admitted that, broadly speak- 
ing, the Workmen’s Compensation Act had 
been fairly satisfactory and that the Board 
had administered the law in a commendable 
manner. It was held, however, that “it had 
been found in practice that certain gaps 
were evident in the scope of the Act” which, 
if closed, “would make the Act an even 
better and more useful measure.” 


Included among the amendments sug- 
gested by the Federation were’ the 
following :— 


(1) that compensation benefits be paid 
at the rate of 100 per cent of the highest 
prevailing wage for the injured workman’s 
occupation in the period from the time of 
his accident or disability to the time of 
final settlement; 


(2) that blanket coverage be provided for 
all occupational diseases, or diseases attrib- 
utable to the nature of the employment; 


(3) that the waiting period be abolished 
and compensation paid from the date of 
injury or disability ; 


(4) that supervision of accident or dis- 
ability preventive measures be placed under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board; 


(5) that uniform coverage be provided for 
all occupations and the diseases or injuries 
peculiar to such occupations; 


(6) that measures be taken to prevent 
undue delays in the filing of claims; 


(7) that temporary increases be allowed 
in payments of compensation to widows, 
invalid husbands and orphans, and that the 
cases of widows and orphans already 
recelving pensions be reviewed with a view 
to eliminating cases of hardship; 


(8) that the maximum compensation pay- 
able be increased from $3,000 to $3,600 and 
that the scale of payment for burial 
expenses be increased from $125 to $175; 


(9) that assessments be paid on the full 
payrolls of all emplovers, “so that a full 
income will be obtained to provide for 
those who need the benefits most ;” 





* Views of the Ontario Federation of Labour 
(CCL) were summarized on page 39 of the January 
Labour GAzErTe. 


(10) that provision be made to check the 
proneness of some examiners to_ refer 
convalescent workers to “light work,” which, 
it was claimed, frequently aggravated 
initial injuries; and also, that convalescent 
workmen receive, not only financial com- 
pensation for wages lost, but an adequate 
time allowance for the satisfactory healing 
of an injury or disability ; 

(11) that the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board provide more medical examiners to 
take care of cases of a more serious nature 
In unorganized territories in Northern 
Ontario, and that “a workman’s choice of 
medical examiner should be optional in cases 
of injury or disability, apart from the 
services provided directly by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board.” 


The Federation placed itself on record 
as endorsing the following fundamental 
principles of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act :— 


(1) that it is not damages but compensa- 
tion that is provided for the injured work- 
man and his dependents; 


(2) that the Act should be considered as 
providing for injured workmen rather than 
as penalizing employers; 


(3) that it should not be necessary to 
prove, either that the employer was guilty 
of negligence, or that the workman was at 
fault ; 


(4) that the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act provides a relatively simple and inex- 
pensive method of dealing with compensa- 
tion cases and avoids the expense, delays 
and annoyances inherent in the _ old 
Employers’ Liability Act; 


(5) that the collective lability system 
followed in Ontario for raising funds to 
defray costs of compensation is the most 
providing = such 


economical method for 


funds; 

(6) “that it must be forever kept in mind 
that the Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
adopted to expedite the humane handling 
of cases which are worthy of compensa- 
tion;” and 

(7) that “a workman infinitely 
prefer to work for usual 
occupation rather than incur an accident for 
the sake of receiving compensation.” 


would 
wages at his 
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Alberta Federation of Labour (TLC) 
Presents Legislative Proposals to Government 


Legislative proposals approved by the 
convention of the Alberta Federation of 
Labour (TLC) in October, 1949 (L.G., Feb., 
1950, p. 197), were formally presented to the 
government of the province by the Execu- 
tive of the Federation early in January. 

While expressing a large measure of 
approval of existing labour legislation in 
Alberta, and commending the government 
for amendments that it proposed to make 
in the Alberta Labour Act at the next 
session of the legislature, the Federation 
was of the opinion that other changes were 
essential, among them the following:— 

Union Security.—It was recommended 
that provision be made in the Act for the 
taking of a vote at an employer’s place of 
business by the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions, when requested by a Trade Union, to 





ascertain the wishes of the bargaining unit’ 


in regard to union security. If 66 per cent 
voted in favour ‘of ‘union security, then 
union shop conditions should become part 
of the signed agreement. 


Hours of Work.—The Government was 
again urged to adopt regulations to reduce 
the work week in the province to forty 
hours. It was pointed out that this had 
already been accomplished in the building 
trades and that certain municipalities were 
operating on a five-day work week. Special 
reference was also made to female workers 
in hospitals and nursing homes, who were 
excluded from the Female Minimum Wage 
Order and were compelled to work long 
hours. 





Pensions.—The Federation held that 
old age. pensions were inadequate and 
requested that the Dominion government 
be approached with a view to securing legis- 
lation to provide old age pensions of $60 
per month, payable at age 60, without the 
means test. In addition, it was urged that 
(a) “adequate pensions” be provided for the 
blind, or otherwise totally disabled, regard- 
less of age; (b) that “free hospitalization” 
be granted for those in receipt of old age 
or disability pensions; and (c) that in cases 
of employees who have worked for 20 years 
in an industry and are found to be unfit 
to continue their customary employment, 
the responsibility for maintaining them, 
“either with a decent pension or suitable 
employment” should be placed on the indus- 
try concerned. 





Unemployment Insurance.—Ilt was 
requested that temporary employees in the 
provincial civil service be brought under the 
terms of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
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W orkmen’s Compensation.—The Alberta 
Federation was of the opinion that the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act “ig 
second to none on the North American con- 
tinent.” However, it was requested that in 
view of the higher cost of living, the gov- 
ernment review compensation paid _ to 
injured workmen and their dependents. 
Attention was drawn to annual increases 
in the number of industrial accidents since 
1945 and an official inquiry was urged to 
disclose the causes and the best methods of 
prevention. It was also asked that the 
number of inspectors be increased. 


Fire Fighters’ Legislation.—The Federa- 
tion claimed that, as organized fire fighters 
in the province were not permitted to go on 
strike, the Labour Act should be amended 
so that arbitration awards concerning fire 
fighters should be binding’ on both parties 
involved in a dispute. 





Industrial Relations.—While conceding 
that the Board of Industrial Relations had 
been fair in its dealings with labour and 
management, the Federation was of the 
opinion that there were too many delays 
in the appointment of conciliators and/or 
the taking of votes. This was attributed 
to a shortage of staff and the request was 
made that the Board’s staff be enlarged and 
the salaries of its employees increased. 





Other Recommendations.—Among other 
questions raised by the Federation were 
(1) that the payment for overtime in the 
provincial civil service be set at a rate of 
time and one-half; (2) that the export of 
natural gas from the province be prohibited 
until sufficient reserves have been developed 
to provide adequate supplies for the citizens 
of Alberta; (3) that all vehicles should be 
required to carry flares or other safety 
devices to be used when stopping on the 
highways, and that chauffeurs should be 
required to undergo competency tests and 
health examinations; (4) that regulations 
covering split shifts be tightened up; 
(5) that holidays-with-pay regulations be 
made applicable to all provincial public 
service employees; (6) that all steam 
boilers of 20 h.p. or over, irrespective of 
pressure, should be under the supervision of 
certified engineers; (7) that the whole field 
of industrial health and welfare in the 
province be made the subject of official 
inquiry, with a view to the prevention of 
much of the physical and mental ill-health 
of workers and their families. 


B.C. Executive (TLC) Urges 


Changes in Conciliation and Arbitration Act 


Suggested amendments to the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act were 
presented to Hon. J. H. Cates, Minister 
of Labour, British Columbia, by the 
Provincial Executive of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada on January 4, 
1950. 

‘It was requested that the Act be 
broadened to cover all workers, specifi- 
cally, municipal and provincial government 
employees. The only exclusion, it was 
asserted, should be a person having authority 
to hire and fire, or one who acts regularly 
in a confidential capacity for the employer. 
“Conflicting legislation should be amended 
accordingly,” it was urged. 

The Executive took objection to the 
certification of company unions as bargain- 
ing agencies which, it was claimed, was 
permitted under the Act. It was asked that 
“only bona fide Trade Unions should be 
certified.” 

It was held that there should be pro- 
vision in the Act which would prohibit an 
employer from dismissing any employee 
from service following the granting of 
certification to a trade union, until the 
procedure for a collective agreement had 
been carried out and the conciliation Board 
had submitted its report, except in cases 
where there was mutual agreement to the 
dismissal. 

It was requested, further, that the defini- 
tion of a bargaining unit be amended to 
read :— 

for the purpose of this Act, a unit means 

a group of employees the majority of which 

are members of a Trade Union. Appro- 

priate for “collective bargaining” with 
reference to a unit means appropriate for 
such purposes, whether the unit is an 
employer unit, craft unit, professional unit, 
plant unit, or a subdivision of a plant unit 
or any other unit, and whether or not the 


employees therein are employed by one or 
more employers. 


The Executive recommended that the Act 
should be amended to provide that “no 
employees bound by a collective agree- 


ment, . .. shall strike during the term of 
the collective agreement, and no person 
shall declare or authorize a strike of such 
employees, except where the agreement has 
been violated.” 

Inasmuch as the constitutions of “the 
vast majority of affiliated organizations” 
make provision for taking strike ballots, 
the Executive felt that there was no need 
for Government-supervised strike votes as 
required by the Act. It was asserted that 
such Government supervision was an inter- 
ference with “the constitutional rights of 
citizens and the operation of legitimate 
Trade Unions. At no time should 
employees who are not members of the 
Union be permitted to vote on the strike 
question.” Neither should employers be 
permitted a scrutineer at such ballot, and all 
such votes should be taken in a neutral 
place, rather than on the employer’s 
premises. 

It was recommended that provision be 
made in the Act for the inclusion of the 
following union security clause in a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement, if requested by 
the Trade Union representing a majority 
of the employees in the bargaining unit :— 

Every employee who is now or hereafter 
becomes a member of the union. shall 
maintain his membership in the union as 

a condition of his employment; and every 

new employee whose employment com- 

mences hereafter shall, within thirty days 
after the commencement of his employ- 
ment, apply for and maintain membership 


in the union as a condition of his employ- 
ment. 


The Executive claimed that the time 
lapse between the breakdown of collective 
bargaining and the taking of final action, 
such as a strike vote, was too long, thus 
permitting “stalling tactics”. It was sug- 
gested that this time could be shortened by 
adding a section to the Act “permitting 
the by-passing of the conciliation officer, 
upon the request of either party,” and 
secondly, by cutting down the times speci- 
fied in the Act. 





CORRECTION... 


On page 1353 of the November, 1949, 
issue of the Lasour GazetTTs, the statement 
that prevailing rate employees of the 
Federal Government had been granted 


“nine statutory holidays with pay per year 
with two additional statutory holidays at 
the option of the Minister of the Depart- 
ment concerned,” should 
Cr eUes 


statutory holidays .. .”, 


read: “seven 
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INDUSTRY AND LABOUR 


IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND NOVA SCOTIA 


Annual Report of the 


Department of Labour of British Columbia 


Improved labour conditions is the keynote of the British Columbia 
Department of Labour’s Annual Report for 1948 which describes the 
administration of labour laws throughout the Province. The Report 
discusses welfare, health and safety conditions in factories, and 
makes certain recommendations. 


The Annual Report of the Department of 
Labour of British Columbia for 1948 records 
a year of industrial prosperity as well as 
considerable improvement in labour condi- 
tions. The Report stated that it was the 
best year in the history of the Province. 
Harnings, payrolls and employment figures 
continued to climb while the number of 
working hours decreased slightly. 

Earnings increased in every one of the 
industrial groups covered by the Report. 
An all-time high of $47.30 was established 
in the average weekly wage for all male 
industrial workers, an increase of $3.81 over 
the 1947 figure. The largest increase was 
in the coal mining industry where average 
weekly earnings in 1948 went up to $54.40, 
$8.86 more than in 1947. Clerical workers’ 
average earnings also increased in most 
cases. Male clerical employees in all indus- 
tries were paid an average weekly wage 
of $48.39 in 1948 compared to $44.85 in 
1947, and female clerical workers were paid 
an average weekly wage of $30, an increase 
of $2.17 over 1947. Out of the 25 indus- 
trial groups covered, 20 reported that a 
decreasing number of their employees were 
to be found in the lower wage brackets. 

The Provincial payroll total for 1948 
reached a new peak and 23 of the 25 
industrial groups covered showed an in- 
crease in their payrolls. The only major 
decrease was in the ship and boat-building 
industry which has continued to decline 
since the war. The greatest increases 
were noted in the lumber industries (up 
$20,000,000 over the 1947 payroll figures), 
construction (up $9,500,000) and metal 
industries (up $5,000,000). Continued 
demand for goods and services and the 
greater availability of labour and supplies 
were responsible for the increased produc- 
tive capacity noted in most industries, 

While there were some decreases in 
employment, the over-all employment 
figures in British Columbia in 1948 con- 
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tinued to rise, increases being noted in the 
lumber industry, the construction indus- 
tries, building materials, metal trades, pulp 
and paper manufacturing and smelting and 
concentrating. The highest monthly figure 
for employment was in August, 1948 with a 
total of 160,002 employees as compared to 
the 1947 high in the same month of 153,994. 


The Report also pointed out that the 
average weekly working hours of all wage- 
earners declined fractionally from 42-24 
hours per week in 1947 to 42-21 in 1948. 
Figures show that only 18-41 per cent of 
the 165,411 wage-earners reported on in the 
Province work more than 44 hours a week, 
while 81-59 per cent work 44 hours or less. 


Legisiation 


Except for amendments to the laws 
relating to apprenticeship and municipal 
employees’ pensions, few laws affecting 
labour were passed at the 1949 Session of 
the Legislature. A review of this legisla- 
tion appeared in the Lasour Gazerre for 
May, 1949, p. 611. 


Board of Industrial Relations 


In its fifteenth annual report, the Board 
of Industrial Relations summarizes its work 
for the year. This includes revising 
minimum wage orders, granting overtime 
and learners’ permits and approving special 
arrangements of hours of work under the 
Hours of Work Act. 

The Board held 95 sessions during the 
year. Public hearings were held in connec- 
tion with the occupation of first-aid 
attendants and the plumbing and _pipe- 
fitting industry. Four new minimum wage 
Orders were issued for the automotive 
repair and gasoline service-station industry, 
for radio technicians, for radio broadcast 
technicians and for the sheet metal trade 
and five Orders were revised to improve 
wage rates and working conditions in the 


transportation industry, manufacturing, 
offices, first-aid attendants, and amusement 
places. All but two of these nine Orders 
apply to both men and women. workers. 
The Board made minor changes in six other 
Orders. Regulations permitting or continu- 
ing exceptions from the eight and 44-hour 
limits set by the Hours of Work Act were 
made during the year governing engineers, 
operators, firemen and oilers or greasers, the 
baking industry, the construction industry 
on certain highways, bartenders, waiters and 
utility men, and the mercantile industry. 


Women and Girl Employees.—The 
Report presents a comparative statement, 
over a five-year period, of the employment, 
earnings and hours of work of female 
workers in those occupations and businesses 
covered by Board Orders. Domestic workers, 
farm labourers and fruit pickers are not 
covered by the Minimum Wage Act and 
federal workers and bank employees are also 
excluded from Provincial legislation of this 
kind. 

During 1948, 7,984 employers reported a 


total of 61,528 female employees, the 
highest employment figure for women 
workers recorded in the history of the 


Department of Labour. The comparative 
figure for 1947 was 61,442 and for 1946, 
55,332. Offices continue to employ a larger 
number of women workers (15,721) than any 
other group included in the survey. 


In each of the 11 industries or occupa- 
tions for which statistics are set out, an 
increase is noted in the average weekly 
earnings of women workers. The highest 
average weekly wages were paid in the 
fishing industry ($30.30), the fruit and vege- 


table industry ($29.52) and in _ offices 
($29.34). The lowest wages were paid in 
public places of amusement (for part- 


time work), in hotels and catering and 
im laundries, $14.97, $21.81 and. $22.01, 
respectively. The greatest increases in 
wages were noted in manufacturing (up 
$3.24 a week over the 1947 figure of $24.12) 
and in the transportation industry (an in- 
crease of $4.95 over $19.27 in 1947). The 
average weekly earnings in all occupations 
was $25.98 (compared to $23.52 in 1947) a 
figure well above the statutory minimum 
wages for females which range from $17 
to $20.16 a week. These tables show that 
there has been a slight rise in the average 
number of hours worked in a week: 38-61 
hours in 1948 as compared to the low figure 
of 38-33 hours established in 1947. 


Male Employees.—The Board reported 
that since separate statistics for all occupa- 
tions covered by Male Minimum Wage 
Orders were not available, the tables on 
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wages and employment of male workers 
served only to indicate the general trend in 
some of the more important occupations 
covered. Employment figures for male 
wage-earners declined in seven of the ten 
occupations listed; the biggest drops being 
noted in the fruit and vegetable industry 
and in logging. However, substantial in- 
creases in numbers employed are shown in 
the construction industry and in sawmills. 
Wages increased in every occupation 
covered and fractional decreases in hours 
worked per week were noted in six of the 
ten groups. 





Inspections and Wage Adjustments. 
The Board reported that the amount of 
arrears of wages and holiday pay collected 
on behalf of employees in 1948 was 
$109,389.55 as compared to $84,907.36 in 
1947. The large amount of wage collec- 
tions made, 10 times that of the figure for 
1946, resulted from the prevailing high level 
of employment and from the increased 
number of investigations made, since several 
new inspectors were added to the inspec- 
tion staff; (18699 investigations were 
carried out in 1948 as compared to 13,912 
in 1947). There were 64 court cases brought 
under the Annual Holidays with Pay Act, 
the Male and Female Minimum Wage 
Acts, the Hours of Work Act, the Semi- 
Monthly Payment of Wages Act and the 
Factories Act when employers failed to 
co-operate with the Department in its job 
of enforcing the legislative provisions. The 
main offences under these Acts were failure 
to pay wages semi-monthly, failure to pay 
the minimum wage, failure to keep true and 
correct records, failure to post Orders and 
to notify employees of schedules of hours 
and rest periods, and the operation of a 
factory before 7 a.m. and after 7 p.m. 

The Board granted only 427 licences in 
1948 (compared to 1,067 in 1947) permitting 
a graduated scale of wages during the learn- 
ing period for inexperienced workers until, 
usually after six months, they are qualified 
to receive the minimum wage. Of these, 
190 licences were for the manufacturing 
industry. 


Employment of Children 


Under the Control of Employment of 
Children Act, 1944, unless permission has 
been granted to the employer by the 
Minister of Labour, children under 15 may 
not be employed in certain industries and 
occupations. The Report stated that a 
total of 328 permits (301 for boys and 27 
for girls) were in effect at the end of the 
year. Of these, 35 were for employment 
in factories, 14 for catering, 26 for amuse- 
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ment places, 243 for the mercantile indus- 
try, 6 for service stations, 3 for transporta- 
tion and 1 for construction. In commenting 
on child employment, the Chief Inspector 
of Factories reported that except in a few 
cases, permits were being issued only during 
the summer school holidays. 


Lahour Disputes and Conciliation 


The first annual report of the Labour 
Relations Board of British Columbia 
appointed on January 138, 1948, under the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
1947, describes the year’s activities in the 
labour relations field. 

In keeping with the Board’s policy of 
promoting industrial peace, every oppor- 
tunity was made to give delegations a 
hearing by the full Board or by its com- 
mittees. It was arranged that a Vancouver 
Committee of two members of the Board 
and a Victoria Committee of two members 
and the chairman should hold meetings in 
order to expedite the work of the Board. 
It was noted that 639 delegations were heard 
during 1948; the majority being separately 
representative of both management and 
employees. The Board considered that 
these conferences have helped to avert 
strikes on many occasions by dissipating the 
friction and misunderstanding existing 
between the two parties. 

The Board was pleased to report only 10 
disputes in 1948 in British Columbia, eight 
strikes and two lockouts. This is a record 
unequalled in the past seven years. Of the 
ten disputes affecting 3,216 employees and 
involving a time-loss in working days of 
106,230, the coal mining strike accounted 
for 2,087 employees and 90,128 man-days. 
A strike in the Okanagan fruit-packing 
industry at harvest time was narrowly 
averted by the Board’s intervention in time 
to save thousands of dollars daily to pro- 
ducers and wage-earners. In addition, the 
Board intervened with success in the 
lumber, boat-yard, biscuit and confectionery, 
welding and wire-fabricating industries. 

The Board dealt with a total of 1,266 
cases during 1948, 61 cases more than in 
1947. Of the 864 applications made for 
certification, 670 were gtanted, 126 were 
rejected and 68 withdrawn. There were 109 
others being dealt with at the close of the 
year. 

Thirty-three representative votes were 
conducted during the year, 212 Conciliation 
Officers appointed, 90 Conciliation Boards 
established, 24 prosecutions instituted, 34 
strike votes supervised, 4 grievance pro- 
cedures instituted, 2 Industrial Inquiry 
Commissions established and 3. referees 
appointed. 
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Employers’ and Employees’ Organizations 


Membership in organized labour ranks in 
British Columbia in 1948 increased 5-7 per 
cent over the previous year. The increase 
was not as large as the 13-5 per cent rise 
in 1947. There has been a gain of over 
300 per cent in the reported membership 
since December 31, 1939, when the member- 
ship stood at 44,867 compared to 142,989 at 
the end of 1948. This is the highest figure 
for labour organization ever recorded in 
British Columbia and it constitutes 31-85 
per cent of the total provincial labour force. 

The largest organized group, “wood and 
wood products,’ contains 21-54 per cent 
of the total number of trade unionists in the 
Province. The “services” group is next with 
20:99 per cent. This group includes muni- 
cipal and Provincial employees such as fire- 
men, policemen and letter carriers, Pro- 
vincial Government employees and teachers. 
Other large trade union groups are the 
construction group, the mining and quarry- 
ing group, the steam railway transportation 
group and the metals group. 

Employers’ organizations have numbered 
37 since 1945. 


Factory Inspection 


The work of the Factory Inspection 
Branch includes the inspection of passenger 
and freight elevators and cleaning estab- 
lishments, as well as of factories. During 
1948, 2,214 inspections of factories were 
made. 


W elfare.—In commenting on the increas- 
ing welfare measures being taken for 
workers in factories, the Chief Inspector of 
Factories stated, 

Not only has the safety and health, and 
even comfort, of the workers attained 
greater significance, but there is a more 
general realization that they are very 
closely related to efficiency and production. 





The Report went on to contrast the modern 
factory, constructed and designed for the 
manufacture of a particular product, and 
provided with the most advanced devices 
for improving working conditions which 
science, engineering and the _ industrial 
phychologist can suggest, with the old 
factory premises with their small rooms, 
narrow stairways, poor, restricted natural 
lighting and obsolete sanitary arrange- 
ments. Managers and executives, as well 
as workers, are appreciating the value and 
need of factories with welfare facilities and 
superior amenities. 

Special mention was made of measures 
for increasing employees’ welfare, such 
as morning and afternoon rest periods 
(which are now general practice throughout 
many industries), the installation of the 


most modern sanitary conveniences, facili- 
ties for drying clothes for employees who 
work in unsheltered occupations, dining and 
reading rooms, and well-equipped industrial 
lockers. In addition to the many new and 
modern premises required, the Chief In- 
spector considered that the prime need, 
apart from matters of safety and health, 
was a general spring tidying-up, repairing 
and refitting to bring factories up to post- 
war standards. | 

Safety and Health.—Methods of prevent- 
ing accidents in factories were reviewed. 
These include the instruction and super- 
vision of new, inexperienced employees, the 
use of the safety devices provided, the use 
of personal protective equipment such as 
safety shoes, goggles and proper work cloth- 
ing, the marking of clear passage ways in 
brightly coloured floor lines and _ the 
coloured marking of machinery to indicate 
hazards. 

The Chief Factory Inspector commended 
the co-operation of the employer and 
employees’ safety committees with the 
Factory Inspectors in eliminating hazards 
and promoting safety consciousness. 

In discussing the need for ample light 
as an essential for a safe, healthy and com- 
fortable place in which to work, the Report 
points out that the standard type of tubular 
fluorescent units is being increasingly used. 
However, the hazard in the disposal of the 
fluorescent tubes was emphasized. In order 
to prevent inhalation of the dangerous dust 
of beryllium compound, the tubes should be 
broken up under water to prevent the dust 
from escaping into the air. The fragments 
of glass should then be gathered in a mesh 
basket and buried in waste ground. 

The Report discusses the need for 
adequate ventilation, removal of dust and 
fumes, proper temperatures and a proper 
standard of cleanliness in factories. Regu- 
lation of women workers in regard to lifting, 
stacking and protective clothing is also 
being enforced by the Factory Inspectors. 

Industrial Homework.—During 1948, 10 
employers and 25 workers were granted 
home-work permits, a slight increase over the 
1947 figures of seven and 22, respectively. 

The Factory Inspectors, in their home 
investigations, have found that the homes 
were generally very clean, the workers 
healthy and that there were no signs of 
contagious disease. 

Elevators.—In order to safeguard the 
thousands of people using elevators daily, 
elevator equipment in the Province is 
subjected to a rigid safety inspection. There 
were 1,601 inspections of freight and 
passenger elevators in 1948. A fatal acci- 
dent was reported, the first in a number of 
- years. The accident occurred when a 17 
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year-old boy was attempting to operate a 
modern freight elevator. The Chief In- 
spector stated that if landing doors, inter- 
locks and car-gate contacts were maintained 
in proper working order, fatal - elevator 
accidents would be virtually eliminated. 
Further, injuries occurring at landings would 
decrease if the operator would make sure 
that the doors are closed or locked before he 
or she leaves the floor. 

During the year, 15 elevators were 
suspended from future use as elevators or 
until such time as they conform to the rules 
governing installation, operation and main- 
tenance of passenger and freight elevators. 

Cleaning Establishments.—The Factory 
Inspection Branch found that a_ large 
cleaning establishment was operating before 
7 am. and after 7 p.m. without permission 
from the Chief Inspector in writing. The 
establishment was fined accordingly. 





Apprenticeship 


In its annual report, the Apprenticeship 
Branch stated that there were 1,677 appren- 
ticeship contracts in existence on December 
31, 1948. Out of a total of 2,404 workers 
who have completed their apprenticeship 
training, 676 were in the building and con- 
struction trade, 652 in the metal trades, and 
1,076 in miscellaneous trades. 

It was reported that the educational 
standard of the new apprentices was 
improving. This may be due to the better 
commencing wage and the greater oppor- 
tunities for rapid advancement in the basic 
trades. Training facilities are being in- 
creased by the opening of new vocational 
schools. The regular attendance of the 
majority of apprentices at night school set 
an all-time record for the Province. It was 
considered that the over-all opportunities 
are now for fully qualified workers rather 
than for the specialist and semi-skilled. 

The Report spoke of the value of the 
trade advisory committees set up under the 
Apprenticeship Act in accordance with the 
Dominion-Provincial Apprenticeship Agree- 
ment. A great deal has been accomplished 
in the up-grading of war-time semi-skilled 
mechanics of the improver and helper class, 
and if this continues, the Director of Appren- 
ticeship stated that the industry will have 
nothing to fear for its future labour supply. 


Safety Branch 

According to the annual report of the 
Safety Branch, there was a decrease in the 
number of fatal accidents in logging and 
in the saw-mill industry, 92 in 1948 as 
compared to 98 in 1947. It is encouraging 
to note that accidents in the logging 
and lumbering industries are. gradually 
decreasing. 
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Annual Report of the Department of 


Labour of Nova Scotia 


An increase in the average weekly wage in industries other than 
agriculture, good labour relations, fewer industrial accidents and 
greater attention to safety in factories were highlights of the 
Annual Report of the Nova Scotia Department of Labour for 


1948. 


The Annual Report of the Nova Scotia 
Department of Labour for the fiscal year 
ending November 30, 1948, contains a 
general report by the Minister of Labour, 
followed by a summary of the activities of 
the various Branches of the Department. 
Reports are made on the work done during 
the year with respect to Statistics, Minimum 
Wage Board, Labour Relations, Factories 
Inspection, University Students Loan Fund, 


Industrial Apprentice Training and Cana- — 


dian Vocational Training. Much informa- 
tion is given which has not hitherto been 
included in annual reports of the Depart- 
ment. 

The Minister of Labour reviewed changes 
made in labour legislation during the 1948 
session of the Legislative Assembly. He 
noted eight new schedules of wages and 
hours of labour approved under the Indus- 
trial Standards Act which now applies to 
the construction industry in Sydney as well 
as in Halifax and Dartmouth. The rates 
of wages fixed by these schedules for con- 
struction workers in Halifax and Dartmouth 
now include -03 cents per hour in heu of 
vacation with pay for the regular work week. 
This vacation pay, however, is not counted 
when calculating overtime rates. The Min- 
ister recounted the results of three check- 
off votes taken on application of the union 
local concerned under the provisions of the 
Trade Union Act, 1947. The form of the 
ballot used is included. The Minister 
reported also the number of plants regis- 
tered (278) and operators’ certificates (169) 
issued under the Engine Operators’ Act; 
gave statistical and other information 
regarding youth training classes in Glace 
Bay, Sydney and North Sydney; and noted 
that stenography, typewriting and _ book- 
keeping had in 1948 been designated as 
trades under the Trade Schools Regulation 


Act. 


Legislation 


An important feature of the 1948 labour 
legislation was the amendment to the 
Trade Union Act bringing it more in line 
with the federal Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. Among the 
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chief changes was the reduction from 14 
to seven days in the “cooling-off period” 
before a strike vote may be taken. Amend- 
ments were also made in the laws relating 
to workmen’s compensation and apprentice- 
ship. The Lasour Gazerre for November, 
1948 (p. 1264), reviewed this legislation. 


Employment and Earnings 


The index of employment in industry in 
Nova Scotia rose moderately from 120-0 in 
1947 to 122-7 in 1948, with the greatest 
demand for workers in the construction 
industry. Employment in manufacturing 
was slightly lower. Unemployment result- 
ing from seasonal work and strikes was less 
than in 1947. The number of unemployed 
was 2,077 less than the previous year, repre- 
senting an overall figure of 3:5 per cent of 
the labour force. The comparative figure 
of unemployed for the whole of Canada 
was 2:5. 

Payro!lls and average weekly earnings (a 
table with comparative figures from 1945 to 
1948 is given) rose more rapidly than 
employment. The average weekly wage of 
workers in industries other than agriculture 
showed a decided rise, reaching $37.15, as 
compared with $33.47 in 1947. 


Statistics 


The Statistics Branch reported that an 
annual industrial survey of the Province 
was made in 1947 and 1948. One concrete 
result of the survey is a directory of 
products manufactured in Nova Scotia. 

In order to promote the establishment of 
a contributory pension scheme for coal 
miners in the Province, the Department of 
Labour and the Nova Scotia Research 
Foundation undertook to make a study of 
the problem, and submitted estimates of the 
cost of various pension plans to the coal 
companies and the union. In addition, the 
Government offered to contribute part of its 
annual receipts from coal royalties as a 
financial contribution to such a scheme. 


Strikes 


During the year 1948 the record shows 
exceptionally good labour relations with 


only 10,761 man-working days lost com- 
pared with 1,284,782 in 1947. An analysis 
of the strikes by industry, duration, 
number of workers involved and time loss 
is given in the Report. Of the 15 strikes 
which occurred during the year, seven were 
in the coal mines. 


The Minimum Wage Board 


In Nova Scotia, minimum wage orders 
apply only to women. ‘Tables setting out 
the minimum rates for experienced workers 
($15, $14, and $13 in Zones I, II and UI, 
respectively), currently in effect are 
appended to the report of the Minimum 
Wage Board. Also set out in tabular form 
are the average weekly wages and hours of 
women in industries covered by minimum 
wage orders. Figures covering the years 
1944 to 1948 make a comparison possible. 

There was an increase in all minimum 
wage rates for women, effective from the 
first of the year. In a number of cases, 
inspections by the Minimum Wage Board 
resulted in adjustments and payment of 
back wages. The Board reports that a 
number of new businesses, mainly in con- 
nection with seasonal trades, are being set 
up outside of the cities and the incor- 
porated towns of the Province, and are 
therefore exempt from the Minimum Wage 
Orders. In this connection the Board may 
recommend to the Government an extension 
of the Orders to protect the workers in all 
such industries. 

Progress and stability were reported in the 
textile trades and the fish industry, the 
average earnings in the latter being about 
$18 a week and from $81 to $86 a month. 
The apple industry had an unfavourable 
year. The average daily wage paid was $3 
for 10 hours and the weekly wage from 
$18 to $26. 

The average weekly wage in all 10 classes 
of industries covered by Board Orders was 
higher than that for 1947 and in one case 
shorter hours are noted. Average weekly 
hours of women range from 43 to 50. 
Textile employees and telephone operators 
received the highest average weekly wage: 
$19.56 and $19.93 respectively (in 1947 these 
wages were $18.98 and $15.04). Consider- 
able increases are noted in the average 
weekly wages paid to women working at 
laundering and dry cleaning ($16.43 com- 
pared to $13.15 in 1947), and to women 
employed in restaurants, hotels and similar 
places ($13.37 compared to $10.82 in 1947). 
Beauty parlour operators worked an average 
of 50 hours a week, two hours less than in 
1947. Women in offices worked an average 
of 43 hours a week, one hour more than in 
1947. 


Labour Relations 


During the year ending November 30, 
1948, the Labour Relations Board reported 
that 50 applications were received under the 
Trade Union Act. Of these, 42 were 
granted and eight rejected. Thirty-one 
unions were certified as bargaining agents; 
erievance procedure was established in eight 
cases and in one case certification was 
revoked by the Board. 

The Board reported a heavy demand for 
the Conciliation Service. Fifteen collective 
bargaining agreements were successfully 
negotiated with the assistance of the 
Department of Labour, and five were 
concluded by Conciliation Boards under the 
Trade Union Act. 


Factories Inspection 


Five hundred inspections were made 
during the year, covering the conditions of 
work of approximately 25,000 employees. 

In step with the safety promotion activi- 
ties of the Department, many plants have 
adopted measures such as improved lghting, 
guarding of machinery, fire protection and 
colour dynamics. A fully guarded automatic 
slab saw, a power-driven  log-loading 
machine and a device for safely unloading 
logs were developed by an employer in the 
woodworking industry, illustrating the field 
for fuller co-operation of employers in 
accident prevention work. It is pointed 
out that, although guards are being put on 
each piece of new equipment by the manu- 
facturers, these guards are only aimed to 
prevent specific accidents at the point of 
operation. The problem of maintaining the 
guards and instructing the employee in their 
use falls upon the employer. 

Although there were two more fatal 
accidents in 1948 than in 1947 ( 9 as com- 
pared to 7), the total number of accidents 
reported during 1948 was less than in 1947. 
(923 to 1,110). A new feature of the report 
is the full description of the circumstances 
which led to these fatalities, and measures 
necessary to prevent similar accidents are 
indicated. The Department points out that 
if the same careful attention were given to 
“mun of mine” or minor accidents as is 
given to fatal accidents, the cause of many 
of the fatalities would be discovered and 
corrected before fatal accidents could occur. 
The use of hard hats to prevent head 
damage from falling missiles is one of the 
important safety devices which should be 
used by all workers on reconstruction or 
similar jobs. 

Only a few violations of the provisions 
of the Factories Act with respect to child 
labour were discovered and they were 
settled promptly without prosecution. 
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Twelve violations of the specified rates of 
pay and hours of labour under the Indus- 
trial Standards Act were investigated and 
settled. 

Films, posters, well lighted bulletin boards 
for displays and a pamphlet entitled “Your 
Safety News” were methods used by the 
Department to promote its safety education 
program during the year. The aim of the 
Department is to make each individual 
worker more safety conscious by direct 
appeal. 


Boiler tnspection 


In Nova Scotia, new boilers are inspected 
twice before leaving the manufacturer and 
again after they are installed before being 
used. The number of internal,.external and 
general inspections made on existing instal- 
lations was greatly in excess of those made 
in previous years. There was only one 
serious boiler explosion resulting in a death 
and the demolishing of an entire saw mill; 
this boiler had been neither insured nor 
inspected as it had never been reported to 
the Boiler Inspection Branch. 

Progress in the formulation of a uniform 
code of boiler laws for all the Canadian 
provinces was made at the Conference of 
Provincial Chief Boiler Inspectors in Mont- 
real in December, 1948. 


Apprenticeship and 
Vocational Training 


The apprenticeship training program of 
the Province, begun in 1935, has been grow- 
ing steadily and is now widely supported by 
employer groups and the public in most 
of the towns and cities. Apprenticeship 
enrolment on November 30, 1948, num- 
bered 371. Apprenticeship training in the 
building trades in Halifax was particularly 
successful with 244 apprentices. The classi- 
fication of all motor mechanics in the 
Province was completed. A total of 2,147 
applications were received and 1,461 certifi- 
cates granted. 

In addition to the training of apprentices, 
provision for the training of unemployed. 
men and women was made during the year, 
A new Vocational Training agreement 
between the Federal Government and the 
Province came into effect in April, 1948. 
The cost of training, including the living 
allowance, is shared equally by the two 
Governments except in the case of veterans’ 
training where the Dominion pays the 
entire cost. Unemployed men and women 
over 16 (with preference to those. over 18), 
previously gainfully employed, were offered 
training in nine different trades under the 
new scheme. 


CREDIT UNIONS IN CANADA 


CONTINUE TO EXPAND 


Credit unions continue to show consistent growth in Canada. 
During recent years they have become entrenched in every 


rovince, including Newfoundland. 
p | 


In 1948, their combined 


assets were more than a quarter-billion dollars, and membership 


was over 850,000. 


The Annual Report on “Credit Unions in 
Canada, 1948”, prepared and issued recently 
by the Economics Division of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture, includes an 
historical review of the growth and develop- 
ment of credit unions in Canada from 1900 
to 1948. 

The first credit union in North America 
was established in Quebec in 1900. For 
thirty years expansion of the movement was 
slow. Until 1922, the only Canadian credit 
unions were in Quebec province. In that 
year, however, legislation providing for their 
incorporation was passed in Ontario. After 
1930 growth was more rapid following the 
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organization in Quebec of a federation 
designed to promote and organize credit 
unions throughout the province. In Nova 
Scotia, the idea was sponsored by the Exten- 
sion Department of St. Francis Xavier 
University and was soon taken up in the 
other Maritime provinces. By 1939, credit 
unions had been organized in all provinces, 
and the total number had increased to 844 
having a combined membership of 151,554 
and assets of over $20,000,000. In 1948 
there were 2,608 credit unions chartered in 
Canada. These had total assets of more 
than $253,000,000 and a combined member- 
ship of 850,608. 





Work of Leagues and Federations.—The 
report states that “this record of growth 
and expansion has been due largely to the 
work of the credit union leagues and 
federations which are now in existence in 
every province.” These federations and 
leagues encourage and assist new credit 
unions to obtain charters; direct them in 
procedure, policy and accounting methods; 
aid them in the co-operative purchase of 
supplies; provide insurance protection for 
their savings and loans, as well as bonding 
insurance for credit union treasurers; 
sponsor local credit union chapters; and, 
in some of the provinces, publish credit 
union newspapers and magazines. 


Official Inspeciion.—It 1s pointed out in 
the report that most of the provincial 
governments provide official government 
inspectors to insure adherence to legislation 
and to report annually on the operations of 
credit unions. In  Quebee and Prince 
Edward Island, however, inspection is 
carried out by the federations aided by 
grants from the respective governments. 


Central Credit Unions in 1948.—Every 
province in Canada has at least one central 
credit union; Quebec has eight such centrals 


Nomber 
ot Unions 


2600 


and Ontario has three. These central unions 
act as depositories for surplus and reserve 
funds of members from which loans may 
be made. Membership in these central 
unions is usually confined to local unions, 
but some provinces permit co-operative 
associations to become members, and at 
least one allows certain individual members 
of local eredit unions to make loans from 
the central, the report states. The total 
assets of the central unions in 1948 
amounted to $30,595,011, almost 65 per cent 
of which was in the form of investments, 
and some 24 per cent in loans to members 
and mortgages. The other assets consisted 
of cash, accrued interest, fixed assets, ete. 


Lending Operations, 1948.—A total of 
$130,285,237 was loaned to members of 
reporting credit unions in 1948. Only five 
provinces and the Quebee Credit Union 
League reported the number of loans made. 
The average size of loan made by these six 
groups was stated to be $233.75. Ontario 
reported the greatest number of loans and 
the largest total. Members in Saskat- 
chewan borrowed a total of $6,143,444, an 
average of $408.34 per loan. This average 
was higher than the average in any of the 
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Combined Balance Sheet of Credit Unions in Canada, 1948 


ASSETS 

Per 

Dollars Cent 

Cashes ut hee eo ke eee 36,534,498 14.3 
Lanse ent eee Do,S0G,000 8 a ot a2 
Wartsa G66 % 60.2 )ic. eee ae 75,395,697 29.6 
TTVEStMeNts ae ee ee 84,693,773 33.2 
Reale staces ate street 119,234 et) 
Furniture and Fixtures. . 2,730,679 cal 
Uiek PA SSELS vi ome aera PGi 2oz 6 
etal Assetey 0. cas sa: 255,017,193. 100.0 
other provinces. The Quebec League 


reported the smallest average loan—$110.80. 
The loans were made for many purposes, 
among them being: the purchase of farm 
machinery; making payments on land and 
mortgages; the construction and_ the 
improvement of buildings; the consolida- 
tion of debts; the purchase of furniture, 
clothing and livestock; and the payment 


of medical, dental and hospital expenses. 





Recent Growth.—There was a net in- 
crease of 92 credit unions in the nine 
provinces in 1948. Membership increased 
by 71,409 and total assets increased by 
$52,500,000 over 1947. Quebec maintained 
its lead in all departments of credit union 
activity. Of the 2,608 unions in the nine 
provinces in 1948, 1,078 were chartered in 
Quebec; Ontario was in second place with 
371. The assets of Quebec credit unions 
amounted to $205,644,398 in 1948, while the 
total for the other eight provinces stood at 
$47,939,884. 
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LIABILITIES 
Per 
Dollars Cent 
Shares.2 4 eee ae 45,013,098 17.7 
Depdsits Wein’ chee - 194,348,317 76.2 


Accounts Payable ....... 3,287,835 13 


Dividends. Payable .>.... 293,382 i! 
Interest on Deposits..... 38,021 0 
Guaranty and see oe 764,569 453 
Mducational BKurder..-. 114,903 .0 
Reserveriiiceri ase ee 703,550 588 
Undivided Earnings ..... 847,622 3 


9,605,896 3.8 
255,017,193 100.0 


Other Miia bilitiesaeee 
Total Liabilities .... 


Credit Unions in Newfoundland.—Inas- 
much as Newfoundland did not enter 
Canadian confederation until April 1, 1949, 
returns for that province were not included 
in the report, “Credit Unions in Canada, 
1948”’. 

The following information was obtained 
from The Co-operative Consumer of 
January 13, 1950. 

It is stated that “in 1938, Newfoundland 
had nine credit unions with 503 members 
and assets of $5,833. In 1944, there were 
50 credit unions with 4,255 members and 
$205,105 in assets. In 1948, the 72 regis- 
tered credit unions had a total of 5,140 
members and assets of $368,595. Only one 
credit union had assets exceeding $25,000.” 
Loans in good standing at the end of 1948 
amounted to $202,689, while overdue loans 
were $44,924. It is pointed out that “many 
of these overdue loans may be regarded as 
withdrawal of capital, since overdue loan 
balances are more or less equal to the value 
of shares held by such borrowers.” 





This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


The Canada Labour Relations Board certified bargaining agents 
during January in respect of ground crew and other station 
personnel employed at Gander, Newfoundland, by six aviation 
companies and demed two similar applications for certification. 


Introduction 


Widespread interest attached to the pro- 
ceedings during January before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board which resulted in 
the certification of the Association of 
Aviation Employees, Federal Labour Union 
No. 24609, AFL, at Gander, Nfld., as the 
bargaining agent for separate units of 
ground operations personnel of five non- 
Canadian airline companies operating into 
Gander Airport and one aircraft mainten- 
ance and servicing company located at the 
same field. At the same time the Board 
rejected applications for certification 
received from the same union affecting two 
other foreign airline companies for the 
reason that they were not supported by a 
majority of the employees in the proposed 
bargaining units. 

Approximately 225 employees were in- 
volved in the six cases in which the 
Association of Aviation Employees was 
certified. They comprised flight dispatch 
personnel, crew chiefs, mechanics, fleet 
service and commissary personnel and other 
miscellaneous classifications. Various super- 
visory and confidential employees were 
excluded by the Board from the scope of 
the bargaining units. 

The companies affected by the granting 
of certification were Compagnie Nationale 
Air France, British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration, Transcontinental and Western 
Air, Inc., American Overseas Airlines, Inc., 
Pan American World Airways, Inc., and the 
Allied Aviation Service Company (of New- 
foundland), Limited. The companies in 
respect of which certification was denied 


were the Scandinavian Airlines System, Inc., 
and K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines. 

The decisions of the Board followed hear- 
ings which occupied much of the time of 
two days’ sittings. An interesting feature 
of the cases was that a sizable number of 
the foreign nationals affected by the grant- 
ing of certification belonged to trade unions 
in their native countries and were protected 
by the provisions of collective agreements 
between such unions and some of the 
employing companies. In this connection 
the Board decided that neither membership 
in a trade union other than the applicant 
nor the nationality of an employee should 
constitute grounds for exclusion from a 
bargaining unit. 

A new application for certification received 
by the Canada Labour Relations Board 
during January also promised to attract 
considerable interest. It was made by the 
American Newspaper Guild on behalf of 
editorial employees employed within Canada 
by the Canadian Press. The application 
was contested by the Canadian Press and 
was set down for a hearing at the February 
sessions of the Board. 

* x x 

The two Conciliation Boards under the 
chairmanship of the Hon. Mr. Justice J. O. 
Wilson, of Vancouver, which met during 
January for preliminary hearings in connec- 
tion with the current railway disputes and 
then adjournel until mid-February, post- 
poned resumption of their hearings until 
the end of the month of February with the 
mutual consent of the interested parties. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 


the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 
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The 


Investigation Act 


Industrial Relations and Disputes 
came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, 

Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 


telegraphs, interprovineial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be tor the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 


similar legislation for application to indus-. 


tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 





ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules ‘of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available ‘upon réquest to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan: and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in_Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
The Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days and held eight hearings during 
the month of January. The Board issued 
six certificates designating bargaining agents, 
rejected two applications for certification, 
and ordered one representation vote. 
During the month the Board received four 
applications for certification and one appli- 
cation for the prescription of a provision 
for the final settlement of differences con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of a 
collective agreement. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. Association of Aviation Employees 
(Federal Labour Union No. 24609, AFL) 
for a unit of employees of Compagnie 
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Nationale Air France employed at Gander, 
Nfld., comprising fleet dispatch personnel, 
mechanics, traffic and ground operations 
personnel and fleet service and commissary 
personnel (L.G., Dec., 1949, p. 1552). 


2. Association of Aviation Employees 
(Federal Labour Union No. 24609, AFL) 
for a unit of employees of the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation employed at 
Gander, Nfld., comprising flight control 
personnel, traffic and ground operations 
personnel, building maintenance and service 
personnel, mechanics, office personnel, 
Supphes Branch and Motor Transport 
Branch personnel, and fleet service and 
commissary personnel (L.G., Dec., 1949, 
1,2 1552). 


3. Association of Aviation Employees 
(Federal Labour Union No. 24609, AFL) 


for a unit of employees of Transcontinental 
and Western Air, Ine. (otherwise known as 
Trans World Airlines), employed at Gander, 
Nfld., comprising station administration 
personnel, flight dispatch personnel, food 
unit personnel and building maintenance 
and service personnel (L.G., Dec., 1949, 
He 1502). 


4. Association of Aviation Employees 
(Federal Labour Union No. 24609, AFL) 
for a unit of employees of American 
Overseas Airlines, Inc., employed at Gander, 
Nfld., comprising flight dispatch personnel, 
maintenance personnel, building mainten- 
ance and service personnel. The applica- 
tion had been received during the month 
of October, but was inadvertently omitted 
from the December, 1949 issue of the 
Lapour GAZETTE. 


5. Association of Aviation Employees 
(Federal Labour Union No. 24609, AFL) 
for a unit of employees of Pan American 
World Airways, Inc., employed at Gander, 
Nfld., comprising employees in the depart- 
ments of operations, traffic handling dis- 
patch, and building maintenance (L.G., Dec., 
$949; p. 1552). 


6. Association of Aviation Employees 
(Federal Labour Union No. 24609, AFL) 
for a unit of employees of the Allied 
Aviation Service Company of Newfound- 
land, Limited, employed at Gander, Nfid., 
comprising the manager of commissary 
stores, equipment-auto maintenance super- 
visor, ticket counter supervisor, crew chiefs, 
mechanics, transportation agents, lead fleet 
servicemen, fleet service personnel, equip- 
ment-auto maintenance personnel, weight 
and balance personnel, ticket counter per- 
sonnel, and storekeeper personnel (L.G., 
Dec., 1949, p. 1552). 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 


1. Association of Aviation Employees 
(Federal Labour Union No. 24609, AFL) 
and Scandinavian Airlines System, Inc., 
Gander, Nfld. (L.G., Dec., 1949, p. 1552). 
The Board rejected the application for the 
reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected. 


2. Association of Aviation Employees 
(Federal Labour Union No. 24609, AFL) 


and k. L. M. Royal Dutch Airlines, Gander, 
Nfld. (L.G., Dec., 1949, p. 1552). The Board 
rejected the application for the reason that 
it was not supported by a majority of the 
employees affected. 


Representation Vote Ordered 


The Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (District Accountant’s 
Office, Montreal) (L.G., Feb., 1950, p. 202). 
Following an investigation of the applica- 
tion, the Board ordered a representation 
vote of the employees affected (Returning 
Officer: L. Pepin). 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. Local 1440, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, on behalf of certain 
employees of the Ottawa Hydro Electric 
Commission, Ottawa, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: N. G. Price). 

2. The American Newspaper Guild, on 
behalf of editorial employees of the Cana- 
dian Press employed in Canada (Investigat- 
ing Officer: R. L. O'Neill). 

3. Hotel and Restaurant Workers’ Local 
779, Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union, on behalf 
of employees of the Canadian National 
Railways, employed in the Newfoundland 
Hotel, St. John’s, Nfld. (Investigating 
Officer: J. R. Kinley). 

4. Radio and Cables Department, Local 
No. 6, Canadian Communications Associa- 
tion, on behalf of clerical employees of the 
Pacific Cable Board (Investigating Officer: 
L. Pepin). 


Application under Section 19 
Received 


During the month the Board received 
from the National Catholic Brotherhood of 
Quebec Transport Employees, Inc., an 
application for the prescription of a provi- 
sion for the final settlement of all differ- 
ences concerning the meaning or violation 
of the collective agreement between the 
Brotherhood and the Quebec Railway, Light 
and Power Company, Quebec, P.Q. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 


On January 25, 1950, the Minister of 


Labour appointed a Conciliation Officer to 
deal with a dispute between De Luxe 


Transportation Limited, North Bay, Ont., 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 


(Conciliation Officer: H. Perkins). 
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Settlement Facilitated 
by Conciliation Officer 


On January 138, 1950, the Minister of 
Labour received a report from Raoul 
Trépanier, Conciliation Officer, indicating 
the settlement of matters in dispute between 
the Gatineau Bus Company, Limited, Hull, 
P.Q., and Division 591, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America (L.G., 
Feb., 1950, p. 202). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with the dispute 


between the National Harbours Board 
(General Maintenance Forces and Grain 
Elevator System, Quebec, P.Q.), and the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 67), 
was fully constituted on January 11, 1950, 
with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
Edouard Tellier, Montreal, as Chairman. 
Judge Tellier was appointed by the Minister 
of Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members 
of the Board, Paul LeBel, Quebec, P.Q., 
and Marcel E. Franeq, Montreal, who 
had previously been appointed on the 
nominations of the company and union, 
respectively. 





COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. These 
are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and from the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. A number of 
those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebee are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Logging 


NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO—CERTAIN PULP 
AND PAPER MANUFACTURERS AND OTHER 
PULPWOOD CUTTING OPERATORS AND THE 
UNITED BrorHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS OF AMERICA (LUMBER AND 
SAWMILL WorkKErS’ UNIon). 


Agreements negotiated jointly but signed 
by individual companies, to be in effect from 
the date of signature by each company to 
August 31, 1950, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. The company recog- 
nizes the union as the sole collective bargain- 
ing agency for all eligible employees. The 
union agrees to discourage union members 
from moving from camp to camp and from 
company to company. The company agrees 
to encourage its employees covered by this 
agreement to become members of the union. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union fees from the pay of all employees 
who so authorize and to remit same to the 
union. 

Hours of work: for day workers (except 
cooks, cookees, chore boys, watchmen, barn 
bosses, raftsmen, inland waters logmen) 8 per 
day, 6 days a week, a 48-hour week. Walking 
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distance up to one and one-half miles each 
Way or riding time up to one-half hour each 
way shall not be included in the above hours. 
Overtime: any time worked in excess of 8. 
hours per day or 48 hours per week shall 
be paid for at the regular rate of pay. 
During the driving and the ice and snow 
hauling seasons men will work as many hours. 
during the week as may be necessary to do 
the work in hand. 

Vacations with pay: every employee covered 
by this agreement shall receive, in lieu of 
vacations with pay, vacation credits of 2 per 
cent of his gross earnings during his period 
of employment to be paid in the form of 
vacation with pay credit stamps, provided that 
the employee has worked a minimum of. 75. 
days within a 4-month period with the same 
company during each vacation year, or from. 
July 1 of one year to June 30 of the next 
year. This time limit shall not apply if 
work is discontinued or if the employee is 
laid off. Upon completion of 5 years of 
continuous service (one year to be not less 
than 250 days of work) all employees shall 
receive 2 weeks’ vacation with pay effective 
September 1, 1949. 

Wage rates for certain classes, per day— 
cookees $5.75 to $6.30, cooks $7.70 to $9.10, 
bull cooks or chore boys, general labourers 
$7.15, watchmen $6.25 and $6.55, barn boss 
$7.35 and $7.70, loaders and unloaders, hand 
drillers, sorters, sluicers, jackladder feeders 
$7.35, skidders and rollers $7.45, teamsters 
$7.35 to $7.70, blacksmiths $7.70 to $9.10, 
handymen $7.45 to $8.45, mechanics $7.70 to 
$9.40, construction workers $7.15 to $8.25, 
tractor drivers, truck drivers $7.40 to $9.40, 
compressor operator $8.30 to $8.85, jack- 
hammer drillers $7.50, river drivers $7.75 and 
$8.05, raftsmen, inland waters logmen $8.25, 
storage ground logmen $7.75, tank men icing 
roads, pump men for water pump, men work- 
ing on jammer $7.40, top loaders on jammer 
$7.65, saw filers $7.40 to $8.45, powder men 


$7.70. Cutting pulpwood, rate per single 
‘cord, spruce and balsam, rough, 50 inches 
$4.95, 100 inches $4.35, peeled, 50 inches $7.45, 
100 inches $6.65; rough jackpine 50 inches 
$4.35, 100 inches $3.80; poplar, rough, 50 
inches $3.50, peeled, 50 inches $5.25, 100 
inches $4.40. Cutting fuelwood (split), per 
eord: 4-foot poplar $3.50, jackpine $4.05, 
birch and tamarac $4.60. In addition to 
above, strip roads are to be paid for at the 
rate of one cent per foot for 7-foot road, 
and 14 cents per foot for 10-foot road. Strip 
width shall not exceed 66 feet. Rates per 
cord for loading and hauling and changing 
sleighs at spotting grounds, or where unload- 
ing is done by mechanical means: from 80 
cents for peeled wood and 90 cents for rough 
wood for haul up to one-quarter mile, up to 
$1.95 for peeled wood and $2.20 for rough 
wood for haul of 3 miles. When wood is 
unloaded by hand add 16 cents per cord to 
above rates for rough wood and 13 cents per 
cord for peeled wood. The above daily rates 
are the same as were in effect previously. 
While the above rates for cutting wood are 
also the same, the previous agreement pro- 
vided that “when a man has cut and piled 
75 cords of rough pulpwood or 37 cords of 
peeled pulpwood in any one camp, he will be 
paid a bonus of 55 cents per cord”; this 
bonus has been discontinued under the 
present agreement. The rates for loading, 
hauling and unloading have been decreased 
by 10 cents per cord for the shorter hauls and 
left unchanged for the longer hauls. 


Working conditions: all camps shall have 
single beds. Pieceworkers shall be provided 
with scale slips after each scale, the scaling 
to be done as expeditiously as possible. The 
charge for board and lodging shall be $1.65 
per calendar day. All tools will be made 
available by the company to pieceworkers and 
others. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Manufacturing 


Textiles and Clothing 


HAMILTON, ONT.—GLENDALE SPINNING MILLS 
LIMITED AND TEXTILE WoRKERS UNION 
OF AMERICA, LOCAL 1070. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 13, 
1949, to June 12, 1950, and thereafter for a 
further period of one year, subject to notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. 

Union security: all employees who are now 
or who become union members shall, as a 
condition of employment, remain members in 
good standing. New employees shall apply 
for membership at the time of their hiring. 
Both parties agree that they will not discrim- 
inate against, coerce, restrain or unlawfully 
influence any employee. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly union dues from the pay of all 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union. 


Hours: first shift—8 per day Monday 
‘through Friday, 5 hours on Saturday, second 
shift—9 hours per day Monday through 
Friday, a 45-hour week in either. case; third 
shift—7 hours per day, 6 days a week, a 
42-hour week; engineers—8 hours per day, 6 
days a week, a 48-hour week. Overtime at 
time and one-half the hourly rate in the case 


of hourly rated employees and the average 
hourly earnings in the case of pieceworkers 
will be paid for all hours worked in excess 
of the regularly assigned hours per day or 
week; double time and one-half for work on 
8 specified paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay: the company shall 
erant all eligible employees with 3 or more 
months’ continuous service a vacation period 
and may close the plant at a time between 
July 1 and August 31. Payment will be 
calculated on the following basis: after 3 
months employees will receive 2 per cent of 
their earnings for the previous 12 months 
ending June 30; after 2 years 24 per cent, 
after 3 years 3 per cent, after 4 years 34 per 
cent, and after 5 years 4 per cent. est 
periods: both parties agree to the principle of 
organized rest periods and will endeavour to 
work out a schedule having regard to over- 
all production in the various departments. 


Health and Welfare: the company agrees 
to maintain for the duration of this agree- 
ment a hospitalization and sick benefit plan 
for its employees and to pay the full cost 
of same; the plan includes life insurance, 
accidental death and dismemberment, sickness 
and accident, hospitalization, and surgical 
benefits. The company also agrees to provide 
a retirement income for qualified permanent 
employees and to contribute to this plan an 
amount not less than that contributed by the 
employee. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


GUELPH, ONT—BILTMORE HATS LIMITED AND 
THE UNITED HATTERS, CAP AND MILLINERY 
WorKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, LOCAL 
82. 

Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1949, to December 31, 1950. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole and exclusive 
bargaining agent for all eligible employees. 
There shall be no discrimination, interfer- 
ence, restraint, coercion or intimidation 
because of membership or non-membership in 
the union. The union agrees not to solicit 
or extend union membership to any new 
employee, who is not a member in good 
standing, until after 60 days’ continuous 
employment with the company. 

Check-off: both parties agree to a com- 
pulsory check-off upon all employees who have 
completed 60 days of continuous employment, 
except those who have worked for the com- 
pany in a supervisory capacity. The check-off 
shall not include entrance fees or any special 
assessments and shall not exceed $2 per 
month for employees between the ages of 17 
and 65 years, or 75 cents for employees under 
17 and over 65 years of age. It is subject 
to suspension if the union does not repudiate 
any work stoppage or fails to declare any 
picket line illegal and not binding on the 
employees. 

Hours: 9 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 45-hour week, except for truck drivers and 
maintenance employees, whose working hours 
shall be as required by the company from 
time to time. Overtime: time and one-half 
for all work in excess of 45 hours per week 
and on 7 specified holidays in the case of 
maintenance employees and, in the case of all 
other employees, for work in excess of the 
regular daily hours and on the 7 holidays, 
provided, however, that the employees during 
the overtime hours produce work of a quan- 
tity and quality consistent with their usual 
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standard; otherwise they shall be paid at 
regular rates only. The agreement provides 
for 2 paid holidays in 1949 and 4 paid holi- 
days in 1950. 

Vacations with pay: after 5 years of con- 
tinuous service two weeks; employees with 
less than 5 years’ service shall be entitled to 
vacations with pay as provided by the Hours 
of *Work and Vacations with Pay Act. The 
agreement provides for the closing down of 
the plant for one week in May, 1949. 


Wages: except in the case of new employees, 
rates which were in effect on December 31, 
1949, shall apply. The company agrees to 
pay in addition to such rates and any new 
rates which may be established a cost-of- 
living bonus which will incorporate the 
amount paid under the 1948 agreement and 
a further amount, together totalling the 
following amount per hour: Pieceworkers, 
male—hand finishers 8 cents, all other oper- 
ations—if average hourly earnings are $1.04 
or less 14 cents, if $1.05 to $1.15 124 cents, 
if.$1.16 to*$1.24 11° cents, and if $1°25 “and 
up 8 cents; female—all operations 10 cents. 
Timeworkers: (a) whose hourly rate was 
established prior to December 1, 1947—over 17 
and under 65 years, male 16 cents, female 11 
cents; under 17 and over 65 years 9 cents; 
(b) whose hourly rate was 
between November 30, 1947, and December 1, 
1948—over 17 and under 65 years, male 8 
cents, female 5 cents; under 17 and over 65 
4 cents. This bonus is not payable for any 
overtime. The Cost-of-Living Bonus shall 
vary with the Cost-of-Living Index (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics) after the latter rises 
or falls 3 points from 158-9. For every rise 
‘of 1-3 points above 161-9 or every fall of 
1-3 points below 155-9 an adjustment in the 
bonus of 1 cent per hour up or down shall 
be made. If the Cost-of-Living Index 
decreases below 146-8 or increases above 
171-0 there shall be no further adjustment 
of wages during the period of the agreement. 
The Cost-of-Living Bonus shall not be pay- 
able to machine finishing operators and finish 
slickers or trimming room apprentices. The 
rate for new unskilled male employees shall 
not be less than 60 cents per hour. Any 
employee who works a full week on a night 
shift, except in the case of sickness or lack 
of work, shall be paid a night shift differ- 
ential of 10 per cent of his regular earnings. 

Every male employee shall, as a condition 
of employment, wear a hat while going to 
and from his work. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
a Labour-Management Committee and 
seniority rights. 








Weed Products 


VANCOUVER, B.C—Pactric LUMBER INSPEC- 
TION Bureau, INC., AND THE LUMBER 
INSPECTORS’ UNION, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Division, Locat 1 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1949, to October 1, 1950, and. thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
Bureau recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees in British Columbia. 

Check-off: the Bureau agrees to deduct 
monthly from the pay of all inspectors, who 
so authorize, union dues and to remit same 
to the union. 


Hours of work shall be in accordance with 
the “Hours of Work Act’ as amended, and 
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established 


any provincial statutes governing working 
hours, or as agreed upon between the two 
parties; the work week shall be 40 hours. 
Overtime: time and one-half shall be paid for 
time worked outside an inspector’s regular 
shift (except that figuring time performed off 
the job, if not excessive, shall be paid at the 
prevailing rate), on Saturdays, Sundays and 
on legal holidays, provided, however, that an 
inspector who is absent from his job during 
the work week for any personal reason what- 
soever shall not receive overtime for work 
performed on Saturday or Sunday. 


Vacation with pay: 2 weeks after an in- 
spector has completed one year’s continuous 
service, provided he has served 5 years or 
nee in the Lumber Industry of the Pacific 

oast. 


Wages, effective October 16, 1949, for 
steady inspectors $1.55 per hour; for tran- 
sient inspectors $13.76 per day; the appren- 
tice rate shall not exceed 5 cents per hour 
less than regular rate. 


Travelling expenses: inspectors required to 
travel shall receive reasonable compensation 
for travelling; when it is necessary that they 
use their own car, they shall be allowed 8 
cents per mile for car expenses. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Metal Products 


GUELPH, ONT.—FEDERAL WIRE AND CABLE 
CoMPANY AND UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 3021. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1949, to August 31, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. There shall be no discrimination, 
intimidation or coercion because of member- 
ship or non-membership in the union. 


Hours of work: 8 per day, a 48-hour week, 
except that all employees on the regular 8- 
hour day shift may work 8? hours from 
Monday through Friday and 43 hours on 
Saturday morning at straight time rates. 
Overtime to be paid at time and one-half 
for all work in excess of above hours and 
for work on 8 specified statutory holidays, 
6 of which are paid holidays (an increase ot 
one from the previous agreement). 


Vacations with pay: one week for employees 
who have completed one year, 2 weeks for 
employees who have completed 5 years and 
3 weeks for employees who have completed 15 
years of continuous service as of June 30; 
employees with less than one year’s service 
as of June 30 will receive 2 per cent of their 
earnings. 

Hourly wage rates, effective August 1, 1949 
(minimum and maximum): diemaker $1.06 to 
$1.36; drawing, tinning, stranding, enamel 
operators, heavy magnet operators, banbury 
or mill operator, extruding machine operator, 
rubber press operator, braider mechanics, 
wax and lacquer room, store keeper 96 cents 
to $1.06; annealing, bunching, light magnet 
operator, extruding machine assistants, taper, 
locate and vulcanizer, braider operators, coil- 
ing, packing, shipping and receiving 96 cents 
to $1.01; rewind and inspection (f), cotton 
wrapping (f), assembly and cord set (f), 
first aid attendant (f), lunch room attendant 
(f), youths and females 75 to 80 cents; 
harness lacquering, labourer, janitor 91 to 96 


cents; machinists $1.16 to $1.36, maintenance 
96 cents to $1.16, welder $1 to $1.20, truck 
drivers 91 cents to $1.01. Minimum hiring 
rates, male 81 cents, females and youths 64 
cents; after 60 days the above schedule shall 
apply. The above rates are 7 or 8 cents per 
hour higher than the rates previously in 
effect. An offshift bonus of 5 cents per hour 
will be paid. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and the health and safety of 
employees. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—MortTor Coacu INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED AND Motor CoacH WoRrRKERS 
UNION, FEDERAL Locat 147 (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1949, to September 30, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
No employee shall be discriminated against or 
discharged for any union activities. 


Check-off: the company shall deduct from 
the pay of all union members, who so request, 
the amount covered by such request and remit 
same to the union. 


Hours: 48 hours shall constitute a week’s 
work for all employees. Overtime (hourly 
rated employees only) at time and one-half 
shall be paid for all work done after the 
regular weekly hours; double time for work 
on Sundays and on 7 specified holidays. Paid 
holidays: employees employed before May 1 
in any year will be granted 2 paid statutory 
holidays in the first subsequent year, 4 in the 
second, and 7 in the third; if employed after 
May 1 but before September 1 they will be 
granted 1 paid holiday in the first subse- 
quent year, 3 in the second, 5 in the third, 
and 7 in the fourth. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s ser- 
vice one week, after 10 years’ service two 
weeks. 


Hourly wage rates: leading hand $1.05; 
tradesmen, first class $1, second class 95 cents, 
third class 90 cents; general helper, first class 
85 cents, second class 80 cents; ordinary 
labourer 75 cents, leading storeman 90 cents; 
storeman, first class 85 cents, second class 80 
cents; janitor and watchman $135 (per 
month), truck driver $160 (per month). 
Starting rate for ordinary labourers and 
storemen 60 cents, for boys under 18 years 
of age 45 cents, for janitors and watchmen 
$125 (per month), for truck drivers $140 
(per month). The ratio of boys under 18 
years of age employed is never to exceed that 
of 1 boy to 5 first class tradesmen. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Water Transport 


BrRITIsH COLUMBIA—-THE B.C. TowsoaT 
OwNERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE CANADIAN 
MERCHANT SERVICE GUILD, INC. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1949, to September 30, 1951, except that at 
the request of either party wage rates may 
be reviewed one year from the effective date. 
The Guild is recognized as the collective 
bargaining agency of the masters and mates 
of the companies signing this agreement. 
Preference in hiring new employees will be 
given to members of the Guild in good stand- 
ing or who have an application before the 
Guild, provided suitable men are available. 


Hours: both parties subscribe to the prin- 
ciple of the 8-hour day in industry, but 
recognizing the impracticability of the 8-hour 
day in the B.C. towboat industry agree that 
equitable compensation for any time worked 
over and above 8 hours per day shall be made 
by time off. It is therefore agreed that the 
establishment of a working month of 20 days 
on and 10 days off shall go into effect on the 
following time schedule: from October 1, 
1949, to December 31, 1949, the monthly work 
schedule shall be 23 days on, 7 days off; on 
and after January 1, 1950, 22 days on, 8 days 
off; on and after October 1, 1950, 21 days on, 
9 days off; on and after September 30, 1951, 
20 days on, 10 days off. This monthly leave 
shall be granted exclusive of annual vacation, 
In the case of employees on outside tugs the 
days off will be allowed within a 3-month 
period, at least 5 of them to be allowed 
consecutively. When necessary for harbour 
tugs to work over 12 consecutive hours in any 
one day in intermittent cases, additional time 
off will be allowed. Pay in lieu of leave shall 
not be tendered or accepted except in the 
case of temporary officers or as mutually 
agreed upon between the Guild and the com- 
pany. When a towboat is tied up for repairs, 
overhaul or for other cause, watches shall be 
broken and mates assigned to day work on 
the basis of 8 hours per day. As a general 
rule, repair work will not be carried out on 
Saturday mornings during: overhauls, except 
on the day of arrival and the day of depar- 
ture. If a master or mate performs duties 
such as handling freight or boomchains, other 
than to other of the companies’ vessels, he 
shall be paid at the rate of $1.10 per hour 
for such work in addition to his regular pay. 
In compensation for statutory holidays 
worked each man shall be given 3 days with 
pay free from the ship, one of them Christmas 
Day, if possible. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service 12 days, after two years’ 14 
days; after 60 days’ continuous service an 
employee shall be granted annual leave pro- 
portionately on the above basis. 


Basic monthly wage rates for masters and 
mates: Class 1 $372.90 (masters) and $261.03 
(mates), Class 2 $348.04 and $237.30, Class 3 
$329.40 and $231.65, Class 4 $304.54 and 
$220.35, Class 5 $292.11 and $209.05, Class 6 
$279.68 and $197.75, Class 7 $273.46 and 
$186.45, Class 8 $267.25 and $186.45, Class 9 
$254.82 and $186.45, Class 10 $237.30 and 
$186.45. If required to service the engine 
when no engineer is carried, $20 per vessel 
per month shall be awarded for this service 
in addition to the above basic rates. 

No towboat carrying a total crew of 3 men 
or less shall be dispatched on any job which 
will not permit its return to base port within 
12 hours from the time the employees were 
required to report for work. On all other 
operations the minimum total crew shall be 
4 men. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


British CoLuMBIA—THE B.C. Towsoat 
OwNneERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MARINE ENGINEERS OF 
CANADA, INC. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1949, to September 30, 1951, except that at 
the request of either party after due notice 
wage rates may be reviewed one year from 
the effective date. This agreement is similar 
to the one between the B.C. Towboat Owners’ 
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Association and the Canadian Merchant Ser- 
vice Guild, Inc., summarized above, with the 
following differences :— 

This agreement states that the time 
schedule as outlined in the above summary 
applies only to vessels operating on a two- 
watch system. On tugs operated on the 3- 
watch system engineers shall be allowed time 
off free from the ship on the basis of one 
day in 7 in lieu of time off as outlined in 
the time schedule. Days off so earned shall 
be cumulative and allowed within a 3-month 
period, at least 5 of them to be allowed 
consecutively. 
monthly wage rates for chief and 
second engineers: Class 1 $348.04 (chief 
engineer) and $261.03 (second engineer), 
Class 2 $323.18 and $237.30, Class 3 $304.54 
and $231.65, Class 4 $279.68 and $220.35, 
Class 5 $267.25 and $209.05, Class 6 $254.82 
and $197.75, Class 7 $242.95. and $186.45, 
Class 8 $237.30 and $186.45, Class 9 $226 
and $186.45, Class 10 $209.05 and $186.45. 


Basie 


Service 


Business and Personal 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN HOTELS AND THE 


HoTeEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, LOCAL 28. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
29, 1949, to April 30, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice, 
provided that at any time after March 31, 
1950, either party may require the other to 
enter into negotiations for a revision of wage 


rates. The employer agrees to recognize, and 
bargain collectively, exclusively with the 
union. 


Union security: all employees who are now 
or who may later become members of the 
union shall, as a condition of employment, 
remain members in good standing. New 
employees must apply for member ship within 


30 days from date of employment. There 
shall be no discrimination against any 
employee for being a member or an officer 


of the union. 


Hours of work: not more than 8 per day 
or 44 in any one week, except in case of an 
emergency. Where the employer has entered 
into an agreement with the union regarding 
hours of work, same having been approved 
by the provincial Department of Labour, 


such hours shall remain in effect. Overtime 
at time and one-half shall be paid for work 
in excess of the regular hours and for work 
on 4 specified holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one week for all 
employees with one year’s continuous service, 
2 weeks for those with 2 or more years’ 
continuous service. 

Any employee working 6 or more hours per 
day shall be allowed on his own time not 
less than one-half hour as a meal period, if 
possible between the fourth and fifth hours 
of work. Meals are supplied except to 
cashiers (front office), mail and information 
clerks 

All uniforms, smocks, ete., which the 
employee is required to wear shall be sup- 
plied and kept clean and in repair without 
cost to the employee. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: room clerks 
83 cents (any clerk receiving a rate in excess 
of 83 cents per hour, shall receive an increase 
of 5 cents per hour, and the lowest rate above 
the minimum rate paid by the employer here- 
under shall be the basic wage rate for room 
clerks who have completed 6 months’ service; 
and beginning clerks shall be increased up to 
such basic rate as their increasing experience 
and ability may warrant), switchboard oper- 
ators 674 cents, assistant and working house- 
keepers 71 cents, linen room assistants and 


seamstresses 66 cents, maids 62% cents, 
cashiers 77£ cents, mail and information 
clerks 674 cents, cooks 70 cents to $1.05, 


assistant cooks 65 to 90 cents, butcher 96% 
cents, assistant butcher 834 cents, butcher’s 
helper 65 cents, pastry chef $1.05; head 
pantryman 90 cents, first assistant 80 cents, 
helper 65 cents; icemen and day porters 65 


cents, night porters 70 cents, vegetable 
cleaners 65 cents; dishwashers, male 62 cents, 


female 60 cents, waiters 65 cents, waitresses 
60 to 65 cents, bus boys (banquet floor) 
60 cents, bus girls and bus boys (main floor) 
574 cents. Waiters regularly employed or 
steady bus boys or girls required to work as 
waiters or waitresses on a function shall be 
paid a bonus of 80 cents per function. Short 
shift employees (any shift less than 6 hours) 
shall be paid on an hourly basis with a 
minimum of 4 hours’ pay at the above rates 
plus 5 cents per hour, except when other- 
wise agreed between the employer and the 
union. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 


: 


Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of two new agreements and the amend- 
ment of eight others. These include, in 
addition to those summarized below, the 
amendment of the agreements for retail 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act. pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
‘certain other conditions made binding throughout the 
province or within a certain district on all employers 
and employees in the trade or industry covered by 
the agreement. Notice of such application is pub- 
lished and 30 days are allowed for the filing of 
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stores at Granby, at Richmond and Mel- 
bourne and at Windsor and the extension 
of a new agreement for bakers, pastry- 
workers and salesmen at Granby, published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, i issue of 
December 24. 


objections, after which an Order in Council may 
be passed granting the appleation, with or without 
changes as considered advisable by the Ma£inister. 
The Order in Council may be amended or revoked 
in the same manner. Each agreement is admin- 
istered and enforced by a joint committee of 
the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Lasour Gazerm. January, 1949, page 65. Proceed- 
ings under this Act and earlier legislation have 
been noted in the Lasour Gazerre monthly since 
June, 1934. 


Requests for amendments to the agree- 
ments for building trades at Sherbrooke and 
for barbers and hairdressers at Joliette were 
published December 24, a request for an 
amendment of the agreement for retail food 
stores at Quebec and a request for a new 
agreement for garages and service stations 
at Montreal were gazetted December 31, a 
request for the amendment of the agreement 
for tavern employees at Quebec and a 
request for a new agreement for retail stores 
at Asbestos were gazetted January 7. A 
request for the amendment of the agree- 
ment for the fur industry at Quebec was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
issue of January 14. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 


Mining 
Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying 


BUILDING MATERIALS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


See below under “Manufacturing: Non- 
Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, Etc.” 


Manufacturing 


Fur and Leather Products 


WHOLESALE Fur INDUSTRY, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated December 14, 
and gazetted December 24, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., March, 1947, p. 368; June, 1948, p. 619, 
Dec., p. 1421; May, 1949, p. 604, and previous 
issues) by providing that when Christmas 
and New Year’s Day fall on Sunday, the 
first working day following Christmas and the 
one following New Year’s Day shall be con- 
sidered as holidays with pay. 


Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated January 4, 
and gazetted January 14, amends’ the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Feb., 1949, p. 178) by extending the 
terms of this agreement until March 15, 1950. 


PRINTING TRADES, CHICOUTIMTI. 


An Order in Council, dated December 14, 
and gazetted December 24, makes obligatory 
the terms of an agreement between “L’Asso- 
ciation des Maitres-Imprimeurs, Saguenay- 
Lac St-Jean” and “Le Syndicat national des 
Imprimeurs de Chicoutimi ine.” 

Agreement to be in effect from December 
24, 1949, to June 1, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 


Territorial jurisdiction includes the counties 
of Chicoutimi, Roberval, Lake St. John, 
Charlevoix and Saguenay. This jurisdiction 
1s divided into 2 zones: zone I, the counties 
of Chicoutimi, Roberval and Lake St. John: 
zone II, the counties of Charlevoix and 
Saguenay. 


Hours: 44 per week; between 8 a.m. and 


6 p.m. the first 5 days of the week and 
between 8 a.m. and 12 (noon) Saturday. 
Night shift employees work 44 hours per 
week. 


Overtime for all work performed in excess 
of the regular or standard work week is 
payable at time and one-half. The number 
of working hours of the standard work week 
is reduced in proportion to the holidays and 
absences for illness or other justifiable rea- 
sons. When any one of 7 specified paid holi- 
days fall on Sunday, the following Monday 
is observed and employees working on that 
day shall receive double time. Two addi- 
tional days, Ascension Day and Good Friday 
till noon are observed but not paid for. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: in zone Tf, 
journeymen in establishments having 8 or 
more employees $1.15 per hour; in other 
establishments $1.05 per hour; bookbinding, 
female employees during the first 6 months 
(1,100 hours) 34 cents. to 51 cents per hour 
during the sixth 6 months (6,600 hours); in 
zone II, minimum rates are 10 per cent less 


than the rates for zone I. Night shift 
employees shall reecive 10 per cent more 


than the minimum hourly rates of day shift 
workers. Minimum hourly wage rates for 
apprentices during the first 6 months 35 cents 
to 80 cents per hour during the tenth 6 
months. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year’s service; after 2 years’ service 
employees are entitled, each year, to an addi- 
tional day of vacation with pay, to the extent 
of 2 weeks. 

Apprentice typographers, pressmen and 
bookbinders shall serve an apprenticeship of 
5 years; bookbinding female employees 3 
years. 

An employer may hire an apprentice if he 
has one journeyman (typographer, pressman. 
or bookbinder) and another apprentice if he 
has 2 journeymen in any one of the trades. 
Moreover, for each additional 2 journeymen 
in his employ, he may have one apprentice. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, Eic. 


BUILDING MATERIALS INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
()UEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated December 21, 
and gazetted December 31, amends_ the 
previous Orders in Council for Part III of 
this agreement which applies to the marble 
industry in zone I (L.G., Nov., 1947, p. 1660; 
Nov., 1948, p. 1246; March, 1949, p. 302, and 
previous issues) by extending the present 
terms of working conditions and wage rates 
to February 28, 1951. However wage rates 
are subject to revision by reason of increases 
in the cost-of-living index. 

Hours to be in effect from March 1, 1950: 
for marble cutters and apprentice marble 
cutters, 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week; a reduction of 5 hours per 
week; for other qualified tradesmen, 9 per 
day, Monday through Friday, 45 hours per 
week, reduction of 10 hours per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half until midnight, 
double time between midnight and 7 a.m. 
However, if an employee is requested to work 
outside regular working hours and work 
starts before noon, working conditions are 
the same, 8 hours at the regular rate and 
all overtime at the rate of time and one-half; 
if the work commences after 12 noon and at 
whatever time it starts in the afternoon or 
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evening, the first. 5 hours shall be paid at the 
regular rate, the following 2 hours at time 
and one-half and thereafter double time. Any 
work done after midnight shall be paid at 
time and one-half excepting the eighth and 
succeeding hours which shall be paid at 
double rate. Employees requested to work 
Dominion Day or Labour Day will be paid 
triple rate. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for employees 
governed by the provisions of Part III of 
this agreement (in zone I) are increased by 
a 5-per cent bonus, both for regular and 
overtime work, to be in effect from November 
21, 1949, until February 28, 1950. 

Effective March 1, 1950, the minimum wage 
rates as amended above are replaced by the 
following: marble cutters and setters are 
increased by 14 cents per hour to $1.54 (this 
rate governed by the agreement relating to 
building trades and not to be reduced when 
employees are required to work temporarily 
in the shop); hand cutters $1.32 (an increase 
of 12 cents per hour); carborundum machine 
operator, terrazzo caster $1.26 (an increase 
of 11 cents per hour); machine. cutter, hand 
and machine polisher, compressormen, saw 
setter, bed rubber face, bed rubber end, and 
craneman $1.10; sawyermen on gang saws— 
first 3 months 95 cents per hour, thereafter 
$1.10 (all classifications increased by 10 cents 
per hour); helpers and labourers rates are 
increased by 8 cents per hour to 88 cents; 
apprentice marble cutters from 88 cents dur- 
ing the first year to $1.21 per hour during 
the fourth year; apprentice carborundum 
machine operators from 95 cents during the 
first 6 months to $1.10 during the third 6 
months; apprentice polisher 95 cents during 
the first 3 months, thereafter $1.10 (increases 
for apprentices range from 8 to 11 cents per 
hour); watchmen’s rate at $30 per week 
remains unchanged. 

Increases mentioned for the minimum wage 
rates shown above are based on the rates 
previously summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, issue of March, 1949, p. 302. 

Furthermore, the wage rates shown above 
shall remain in force until February 28, 1951. 
However if on September 1, 1950, there is 
an increase of at least 3 points or more in 
the index of cost of living (index published 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the federal 
Government for Montreal City) taking as a 
base the index as of September 1, 1949, the 
wage rates will be raised by one. cent for 
each point of increase (decimal fractions 
omitted). 

Apprenticeship regulations are also affected 
by this amendment. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated December 21, 
and gazetted December 31, amends. the 
previous Orders in Council governing Part 
“C” of this agreement as it applies to the 
marble, tile and terrazzo trades in this 
industry (L.G., Sept., 1948, p. 993, Nov., p. 
1247; Jan., 1949, p. 67, Feb., p: 178; March, 
pi 202, Mayeab.1605,, Avetiip .OSoe Nev. 
p, 1420). 

Hours for qualified tradesmen to be in 
effect from March 1, 1950: 8 per day, Monday 
through Friday, 40 per week. 

Overtime: all work done in addition to the 
regular day’s work shall be paid at the rate 
of time and one-half; between midnight and 
8 am., double time. If an employee is 
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requested to work outside regular working 
hours and starts before noon, working con- 
ditions are the same, 8 hours at regular rate, 
thereafter time and one-half; if the work 
starts after 12 noon and at whatever hour it 
starts in the afternoon or evening, the first 
5 hours at regular rate, the 2 following hours 
at time and one-half, thereafter double time. 
Any work executed after midnight shall be 
paid at time and one-half excepting the 
eighth and succeeding hours which shall be 
paid at double rate. Employees requested to 
work Dominion or Labour Day shall be paid 
triple rate. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for employees 
governed by the provisions of Part “C” of 
the present agreement are increased by a 
5 per cent bonus over and above the rates 
previously summarized in the  LABouR 
GAZETTE, issue of January, 1949, p. 67, for 
both regular and overtime work, to be in 
effect from November 21, 1949 to February 
28, 1950. 

Effective March 1, 1950, the minimum wage 
rates amended as above are replaced by the 
following: rates for marble setters, tile 
setters and terrazzo setters are increased by 
14 cents to $1.54 per hour; hand marble 
polishers $1.21; terrazzo polishing machine 
operator (dry) $1.35; (wet machine) $1.15; 
increases range from 10 to 12 cents per hour. 
Minimum rates for apprentices: marble, tile 
and terrazzo setters 95 cents per hour during 
the first year to $1.35 during the fourth year; 
terrazzo polishing machine operator (dry) 
$1.05 during the first 3 months to $1.35 after 
6 months; (wet machine) during the first 3 
months $1 per hour, thereafter $1.15. Rates 
for apprentices represent increases ranging 
from 10 to 12 cents per hour. a 

Increases mentioned for the minimum wage 
rates shown above are based on the rates 
previously summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, issue of January, 1949. 

Apprenticeship regulations are also affected 
by this amendment. 


Trade 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STORES, RIMOUSKI. 


An Order in Council, dated January 4, and 
gazetted January 14, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., . 
March, 1949, p. 303). 

Hours: in drugstores a standard work week 
of 54 hours distributed as the employer 
chooses. 

Minimum wage rates: accountant $41 per 
week; section head-clerk, butcher-clerk $36; 
store clerk and office employee—(male) from 
$18 per week during the first 6 months to 
$31 per week during the third year; (female) 
from $14.75 per week during the first 6 
months to $20.75 during the third year; 
delivery man—truck $28, horse drawn vehicle 
$19: delivery man’s helper $19 and $24; 
assistant butcher-clerk from $18 during the 
first 6 months to $31 during the third year; 
general worker (under 19 years of age) $19; 
(19 and over) $28: messenger—$10 per week 
when bicycle supplied by employers and $12 
per week when supplied by the employee; 


«occasional and extra employees—(males) 52 


cents per hour; (female) 37 cents per hour. 
In most cases the rates shown above repre- 
sent increases at $1 per week. Bookkeepers— 
(male) $19 during the first 6 months to $33 
in the third year; (female) $16 during the 
first 6 months to $23 in the third year are 
an added classification. 


_ 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and those 
which apply to contracts for the manufac- 
ture of various classes of government 
supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazerte for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During December 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of December the 
Department of Labour prepared 100 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 


During the same period a total of 78 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
and subcontractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where, during 
the continuance of the work such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation, by agree- 
ments between employers and employees in 
the district or by changes in prevailing 
rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
@orporation= 5) ee. 6,539 $11,694,793 .13 
Roste@Oihcoues sme. 16 160,759.66 
Eublice WOrkSs ee oa: 7 66,185.00 
RSC OV isan iecias pe ae 3 8,529.50 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Exchequer Court of Canada awarded damages to an injured 
Federal employee already recewwing Workmen’s Compensation. 
{The Supreme Court of New Brunswick interpreted the coverage 
of the carpentry trade schedule under the Industrial Standards 


Act. 


{Lhe Montreal Superior Court upheld the validity of the 


Mimmum Wage Ordinances. 


Government employee, injured during 
employment, awarded $10,000 damages 
from Federal Government in addition to 
workmen’s compensation. 


On March 12, 1949, Mr. Justice Thorson 
of the Exchequer Court of Canada awarded 
a former Federal Government employee 
$10,000 damages under the Exchequer Court 
Act for injuries received when testing gun 
barrels. In determining the amount of the 
award, Mr. Justice Thorson pointed out 
that consideration must be given to the 
compensation ($54.16 monthly) which the 
man was already receiving under the Gov- 
ernment Employees Compensation Act. 


In a previous judgment handed down on 
August 2, 1946, Mr. Justice Thorson had 
held that the employee was not barred from 
pursuing a claim for damages under the 
Exchequer Court Act merely because he 
was already receiving compensation for his 
disability under the Government Employees 
Compensation Act. This decision was 
affirmed by a ruling of the Supreme Court 
of Canada on an appeal. 


The Judge pointed out that if the claim 
for damages under the Exchequer Court Act 
were to be valid, it was essential to prove 
that the injuries arose because of the 
negligence of an officer or servant of the 
Crown. Under the Government Employees 
Compensation Act, an employee of the 
Crown is entitled to compensation for 
injuries suffered by accident arising out of 
and in the course of his employment without 
having to show that they resulted from 
negligence. Section 19 (1) (c) of the 
Exchequer Court Act RS. 1927 as amended 
in 1988 reads:— 


19 (1) The Exchequer Court shall also 
have exclusive original jurisdiction 
to hear and determine the following 
matters: 

(c) Every claim against the Crown 
arising out of any death or injury 
to the person or to_ property 
resulting from the negligence of 
any officer or servant of the Crown 
while acting within the scope of 
his duties or employment. 


At the time of the accident, June 7, 1941, 
the suppliant was employed as a day 
labourer by the Inspection Board of the 
United Kingdom and Canada at its artillery 
proving grounds at Valcartier, P.Q. He was 
being trained as a gunner. The accident 
occurred when he, as a member of the 
gun-testing crew, used a defective ramrod 
on a jammed gun. He was very seriously 
injured; his right arm was cut off just 
below the elbow, he lost all the fingers on 
the left hand except the thumb, and the 
vision of his left eye was 90 per cent 
impaired. 

The Court -examined the facts surround- 
ing the accident and found that both the 
proof officer on duty at the time and the 
No. 1 gunner were guilty of negligence. 
Mr. Justice Thorson stated that the proof 
officer: 

knowing the defective and dangerous con- 

dition of the ramrod should have taken 

steps either to prevent its use by an 
inexperienced man like the suppliant or, at 


any rate, to warn him of the danger 
involved in such use. But he did neither. 


His Lordship found that there was even 
greater negligence on the part of the No. 1 
gunner whose failure to pull the lever 
breech mechanism down to the safety 
notch before giving any orders to use the 
ramrod was “the prime cause of the 
suppliant’s injuries”. 

The Court did not agree with the con- 
tention of the respondent that the supphant 
had acted too quickly. He had acted as 
he had previously and was entitled to 
assume that the lever breech mechanism had 
been pulled down. 


The Judge then dealt with the question 
of whether. the proof officer and the No. 1 
gunner were officers and servants of the 
Crown on the day of the accident. On this 
point, His Lordship ruled that the Inspec- 
tion Board of the United Kingdom and 
Canada was “the servant of the Govern- 
ment and its employees were just as much 
servants of the Crown as if they had been 
employed by one of the Departments of the 
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Government”. Thus, the proof officer and 
the No. 1 gunner were servants of the 
Crown within the meaning of Section 19 (1) 
(c) of the Exchequer Court Act. 

His Lordship then considered what he 
referred to as the “interesting” point raised 
by the suppliant in regard to damages. The 
suppliant claimed that the amount of 
damages to which he would be entitled 
under the Exchequer Court Act ought not 
to be reduced by the amounts of compensa- 
tion he has received or will receive under 
the Government Employees Compensation 
Act. He contended that the latter com- 
pensation was really statutory insurance of 
Government employees against the risk of 
accident arising from their employment. 
The Court pointed out that the supplant 
was basing his contention on the clearly 
established principle that accident insurance 
is never taken into account when the 
amount of damages a plaintiff is entitled 
to receive for injuries resulting from a 
defendant’s negligence is being computed, 
and continued: 

The reason for the rule is that neither 
the injury done by a wrongdoer as a 
result of his negligence, nor his liability 
to pay damages for it is diminished by 
the fact that the injured party has 
received money from a third party under a 
contract of insurance for which he has 
himself paid the premium or other con- 
sideration. A wrongdoer is not entitled to 
the benefit of a policy of insurance for 
which he has paid nothing. 


However, the Judge ruled that the con- 
siderations in the present case were quite 
different. 


The employee does not receive his com- 
pensation under a contract for which he 
has paid a premium but by reason of a 
statutory obligation which Parliament has 
imposed upon the Crown in his interest, 
and without any payment on his part.... 
Here the person responsible for damages 
for the wrongdoing is one and the same 


person as the statutory insurer of the 
injured person. 
The Court considered, therefore, that 


account should be taken of the amount of 
compensation the suppliant was already 
receiving under the Government Employees 
Compensation Act. In the Court’s view, 
the injured man was to be compensated 
under the Government Employees Compen- 
sation Act, if he so desired, but he was 
also entitled to damages under Section 
19 (1) (c) of the Exchequer Court Act if 
it were shown that he came within the 
scope of this section, to the extent that his 
entitlement under it was greater than the 
amount of compensation to which he was 
restricted under the Government Employees 
Compensation Act. 
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His Lordship stated further: 
It is clear therefore from what I have 


said that the suppliant’s rights under 
Section 19 (1) (¢) of the Exchequer 


Court Act are greater in extent than under 
the Government Employees Compensation 
Act. 


In assessing the amount of the damages, 
Mr. Justice Thorson pointed out that the 
injured man was entitled to substantial 
damages since he had not only been 
permanently disabled but had undergone 
pain and suffering and had lost opportunity 
for advancement in his former job: 

Such matters as pain and suffering, loss 
of health and loss of opportunities of 
advancement were not the subject of com- 
pensation in the [Government Employees 
Compensation] Act. They were not within 
the scope of the Act. Under Section 19 (1) 
(c) of the Exchequer Court Act there is 
no such restriction. 


The Court fixed the amount of the 
damages at $10,000, together with costs of 
the action. Bender v. The King (1949) 


Lack of skill in a person “employed to 
do carpentry” does not exempt him from 
the carpentry trade schedule under the 
New Brunswick Industrial Standards Act. 


In the Supreme Court of New Bruns- 
wick, on March 26, 1949, Chief Justice 
Richards in affirming a lower court decision 
held that the term “carpenter trade” in the 
schedule of wages and hours under the 
Industrial Standards Act refers generally to 
the type of work carried on by the employer 
and not to the measure of skill of the 
employee. The case was a review of a 
conviction made by the Police Magistrate 
of the Parish of Lancaster on January 7, 
1949 who imposed on the defendant a fine 
of $50 and costs. 

The Industrial Standards Act, 1948, pro- 
vides for the formulation of a schedule of 
wages, hours and days of labour by the 
representatives of employers and employees 
in any trade in any area of the province 
and for the approval of the schedule by 
the Governor in Council, whereupon it 
becomes binding on all the employers and 
employees in the trade and zone specified. 
The schedule for the carpentry trade in the 
construction industries in the Saint John 
zone formulated under the Act was 
approved on July 8, 1948, and set a 
minimum rate of 95 cents per hour to be 
paid to employees for work performed 
during a regular working period. 

An employee was hired by the defendant, 


a construction company, to do rough 
carpentry work during regular working 
periods. From November 1-11, 1948, he 


had been paid at a rate of wages less than 
that set by the schedule for the carpentry 
trade. The charge had been laid by an 
Industrial Standards Act inspector. 


The counsel for the defence contended 
that by Section 2 of the Act the applica- 
tion of the Schedule is limited to the 
carpentry trade. The term “trade” is a 
word of established meaning denoting and 
confined to persons of recognized skill. The 
worker in question, according to the 
defendant, was employed as a_ general 
handyman and was clearly not a skilled 
carpenter. 

The counsel for the industrial standards 
inspector (the informant) stated that he 
was not concerned as to the degree of 
skill of the employee. He relied on the 
provision of the Schedule which states 
““employee’ means an employee employed 
to do carpentry work, but does not include 
an apprentice as defined in the Apprentice- 
ship Act, 1944.” The employee was clearly 
not an apprentice. He was employed to do 
carpentry work, therefore the Act applied, 
and he must be paid according to the 
Schedule as a carpenter. 

His Lordship stated that he was unable 
to accept the argument that the Schedule 
is limited to a person skilled in the 
carpentry trade. The basis of employment 
is the determining factor and not the 
measure of skill of the worker. 


The exclusion of apprentices from the 
terms of the Schedule may suggest that 
only those with considerable degree of skill 
aS carpenters are referred to but there is 
no positive statement to that effect. The 
Schedule makes no provision for varying 
the degree of skill in carpenter work. 


There is nothing in the Act or Schedule 
to prevent the employment of ordinary 
labourers at such rates as may be agreed 
upon but the Schedule does provide specifi- 
cally for employment in the carpentry 
trade. If the employee, whether skilled or 
unskilled, was “employed to do carpenter 
work” then he is entitled to be paid as a 
carpenter. The evidence showed that, 
although the man during his employment 
with the company did some work as an 
ordinary labourer, he also did work which 
would be classed as carpentry work. 


His Lordship therefore found that the 
employee was employed to do carpentry 
work and was therefore entitled to be paid 
as a carpenter. As had already been stated 
by the Magistrate at the previous hearing, 
and as seemed to be clearly confirmed by 
the evidence, Chief Justice Richards found 
that the error on the part of the defendant 
was not made intentionally or with a view 
to depriving any of the employees of their 
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fair wages. The King, on the information 
of Tonner v. Teed-McCarthy Construction 
Limited (1949) 23 M.P.R. 113. 


Montreal firm ordered to pay wages 
required under minimum wage _ ordi- 
nances. Charges of invalidity dismissed. 


On August 26, 1949, Mr. Justice Salvas 
in the Montreal Superior Court sentenced 
a Montreal industrial firm to pay to the 
Quebec Minimum Wage Commission wages 
and vacation indemnity amounting to 
$620.30 due to twelve employees under the 
terms of minimum wage ordinances. 

The Minimum Wage Commission brought 
the action against the employer on behalf 
of thirteen workmen. The claim was that 
they had not received overtime pay as 
required by Ordinance No. 2 or vacation 
indemnity as required by Ordinance No. 3. 

As regards overtime, Ordinance No. 2, 
which applies to employees paid by the 
hour and not governed by a collective 
agreement, states in paragraph 3:— 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other ordinance, every employee governed 
by the present ordinance is entitled, for 
this overtime, to the wage rate of time 
and one-half, i.e. to the rate of wages he 
is paid for his regular hours of work, 
increased by one-half of the said rate, even 
when such rate is higher than the minimum 


wage rate to which he is entitled by an 
ordinance of the Commission. 


Ordinance No. 3, paragraph 13, dealing 

with vacation with pay, provides that 
at the time of the cancellation of his 
labour contract, the employee himself is 
entitled to an indemnity .. . consisting of 
two per cent (2%) of the wages earned 
after the lst of May preceding the date 
of his departure. 


The defendant company claimed that the 
overtime requirement of time and one-half 
the regular rate is outside the jurisdiction 
of the Minimum Wage Commission, arguing 
that the Minimum Wage Act gives the 
Commission authority to set only basic 
minimum rates, and payment for overtime 
based on those minimum rates. The com- 
pany claimed that the Commission did not 
have authority to establish overtime rates 
based on the actual wage rate agreed to 
between the parties and higher than the 
minimum. It was contended that paragraph 
3 of Ordinance No. 2 constitutes an impedi- 
ment to the freedom of the parties to make 
agreements providing for a wage higher than 
the minimum rate, an impediment not 
justified by the spirit or the letter of the 
Minimum Wage Act. 

The defendant contended also that para- 
graph 13 of Ordinance No. 3, providing for 
a vacation indemnity in case of the cancel- 
lation of a labour contract, is outside the 
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powers of the Minimum Wage Commission, 
because the Commission has authority under 
the Act to determine only wage rates and 
working conditions, and a vacation indem- 
nity on cancellation of contract is inherent 
neither in wages nor working conditions 
within the meaning of the Act. 

The Court held that the defendant’s 
contention that the Commission had no 
authority under the Act for its overtime 
and vacation indemnity requirements was 
not justified. The main objective of the 
Minimum Wage Act is the protection of 
the employee, and while the Act must be 
strictly interpreted since it derogates from 
the common law, it should nevertheless, in 
accordance with the Interpretation Act of 
the Province, be given such interpretation 
“as will ensure the attainment of its objects 
and the carrying out of its provisions, 
according to their true intent, meaning and 
spirit.” Section 14a of the Minimum Wage 
Act does not concern the setting of a 
minimum wage but specifically gives the 
Commission authority to regulate the rate 


Recent Regulations Under 


of increase in wages for overtime work, and 
this applies to wages in general. The Court 
held that the contested section of Ordinance 
No. 2, being based on this legislation, is 
valid. 

The judgment further stated that Section 
14 of the Act permitting the Commission 
to set a minimum wage rate on the basis 
of remuneration “by the hour ... or on any 
other remuneration basis” gave sufficient 
authority for the Ordinance requiring pay- 
ment of a vacation indemnity. 

After dismissing the charges of invalidity, 
the Court found that the thirteen employees 
came within the coverage of the Ordinances. 
The claim of one of the thirteen men was 
found to be groundless, since he had in fact 
received more than the amount of wages 
required. The company was ordered to pay 
the claims of the other twelve, with interest 
from October 15, 1947, and costs of the 
action—Minimum Wage Commission ov. 
Duke Equipment Company Limited (1949) 
Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, Cour 
Supérieure, 319. 


Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


The scheme providing vocational training for merchant seamen 
has been extended to admit eligible persons applying on or before 
September 30, 1950, in order to assist seamen who will be unem- 
ployed as a result of a proposed reduction in the merchant fleet. 
qin Ontario, nurses and other workers in hospitals and sanatoria 
will now be eligible for workmen’s compensation if they contract 
tuberculosis.. [New regulations under the Prince Edward Island 
Workmen’s Compensation Act place outside the Act industries 
employing less than three workmen. — 


DOMINION 


Department of Veterans Affairs Act. 


The Merchant Seamen Vocational Train- 
ing Order was re-issued, by P.C. 6227 of 
December 13, 1949, gazetted January 11, to 
make provision for vocational training for 
merchant seamen who become unemployed 
as a result of a plan to transfer Canadian 
ships to British registry. The Order was 
first issued at the end of 1948 to extend to 
merchant seamen the vocational training 
courses with appropriate allowances and fees 
which are provided for veterans under the 
Veterans Rehabilitation Act, 1945. The 
earlier order is revoked (L.G., 1949, p. 309). 

As before, to become eligible for benefits 
under the Merchant Seamen Vocational 
Training Order, a merchant seaman must 
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be under 30 years of age, resident in Canada, 
and must have received, or have been 
eligible to receive, a bonus under The 
Merchant Seamen Special Bonus Order, 
1945, or under The Merchant Seamen War 
Service Bonus Order, 1944 (L.G., 1944, p. 
674; 1945, p. 913). Application for train- 
ing must be made on or before September 
30, 1950. Training must begin within six 
months after an application is approved or 
before January 31, 1951, whichever is later, 
unless the Minister of Transport grants a 
deferment. 

In order to assist seamen who are com- 
pelled to find shore employment, the Min- 
ister of Transport and the Minister of 
Veterans Affairs are now given discretionary 
power to provide vocational training allow- 
ances and other benefits in exceptional cases 
to unemployed merchant seamen over 30, 





notwithstanding the fact that they have 
previously received a grant for courses under 
the Merchant Seamen Special Bonus Order. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
for Handicapped Veterans 


The regulations under which the Govern- 
ment of Canada assumes the cost of 
compensation in the case of an industrial 
accident to a war veteran who is in receipt 
of at least 25 per cent war disability pension 
have been re-issued with only minor changes 
by P.C. 6221, made on December 8, 1949 
and gazetted December 28. This policy was 
adopted after the first World War to 
encourage the employment of ex-service 
men (L.G., 1944, p. 1179; 1948, p. 491). 

The Department of Veterans Affairs is 
authorized to reimburse a Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, or an employer who is 
individually lable to pay compensation, for 
any compensation paid with respect to an 
accident suffered by the pensioner, upon 
recelving a certificate from the Board or 
employer setting forth the payments made. 


PROVINCIAL 


British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Act 


Effective January 1, 1950, changes have 
been made in the form of the hospital 
insurance card which is issued to every 
person who pays the required premium, and 
which must be presented to the hospital 
when hospitalization is required. The cer- 
tificate entitles the holder and bona fide 
dependants to necessary services provided 
by hospitals on a public ward basis. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Workers employed in hospitals, sanatoria 
or sanitaria who contract tuberculosis will 
now be eligible for compensation under the 
Act. The disease was added to the schedule 
of industrial diseases by an Order in Council 
(O. Reg. 7/50) approved on January 5, 
gazetted January 21. 

Compensation will only be paid if the 
employee has undergone a medical exam- 
ination and has been found free from 
tuberculosis. Compensation is not payable, 
however, where a workman shows evidence 
of tuberculosis within three months after 
the first medical examination unless he was 
in the continuous employ of the hospital 
for three months prior to the first exam- 
ination. In order to obtain compensation, 
a worker must file a claim within three 
months from the time he ceases his employ- 
ment in the hospital. 
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Prince Edward Island 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The first regulations made under the new 
Workmen’s Compensation Act (L.G., 1949, 
p. 1430) were approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council on December 20, and 
gazetted December 31. The regulations 
govern the exclusion and inclusion of indus- 
tries, minimum assessments and_ special 
assessment for employers of owner-driver 
truckmen and safety and first aid, and 
provide penalties for contravention of the 
Act and regulations. 

The Act provides that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board may, by regulation, 
exclude from the scope of Part I any 
industry in which fewer than a stated 
number of workmen are employed. The 
regulations, accordingly, exclude industries 
employing less than three workmen. 

At least 200 workers must be employed 
on ships, tugs, dredges, or vessels owned 
or controlled in the Province, which are 
engaged in any business which takes them 
outside the Province. This regulation, how- 
ever, does not apply to ships owned or con- 
trolled by the Government of Canada or by 
the Government of Prince Edward Island. 

The industry of aviation and aerial 
transportation is excluded from coverage 
unless 100 workers are employed. In the 
scavenging industry, there must be at least 
10 workers in order to come under the Act. 

The mayor and other officers of a city, 
town or municipality are excluded from 
Part I as well as the president, vice- 
president, directors and other officers of a 
company. 

Industries excluded from Part I merely 
because less than three workers are 
employed may, on written application of 
the employer or of a workman, be brought 
under the Act by the Board by the mailing 
of an assessment notice to the employer. 
An industry which has been brought under 
Part I by application of an employer will 
be covered from the time stated in the 
certificate of admission or the assessment 
notice, and unless otherwise stated, will 
continue to be covered unless excluded by 
the Board. 

Regarding assessments, the Board is given 
power to assess and levy rates on indus- 
tries within the scope of Part I based on 
the provisional rates for New Brunswick for 
1948. The minimum assessment to be levied 
on resident employers is $5 and on non- 
resident employers $10, unless otherwise 
ordered by the Board. An employer of 
workmen who drive their own trucks and 
who are paid by the cubic yard, ton, or 
on an hourly scale will be assessed on 40 
per cent of the overall amount paid to 
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these workmen at the rate for trucking. 
If an employer hires truckmen with their 
own horses, he will be assessed on 60 per 
cent of the overall amount paid to the 
workmen at the rate for trucking. 

With regard to safety, if an employer 
disregards the recommendations of the 
safety officer or other person authorized by 
the Board to inspect his premises in order 
to ascertain if proper precautions are taken 
for the safety of the workmen, he will be 
liable to have his assessment rate raised 
according to the hazard. If the hazard con- 
tinues after the inspection, the employer’s 
operations will be prohibited until the 
hazard is removed. 

The employer must comply with the first- 
aid requirements as laid down by the Board 
and first-aid appliances must at all times be 
in easy access to the workmen. 

A penalty not exceeding $25 may be 
imposed on an employer who deducts from 
the wages of his workmen any part of ‘a 
sum for which he is himself liable under 
Part I. In addition, he must repay to the 
workman the money illegally deducted from 
wages. 


Saskatchewan Health Services Act 


By an Order in Council (0.C. 55/50) 
made on January 10, gazetted January 21, 
persons, other than widows and orphans, 
who, at the beginning of the calendar year 


are recipients of the War Veterans’ Allow- 
ance, will be exempt from the personal tax 
levied in the health region, municipality or 
local improvement district in which they 
are residing, and also from the benefits of 
the Act. Those who are excluded during 
the calendar year may be required to pay 
a pro rata tax for the balance of the year. 

An earlier Order exempted from the 
personal tax and benefits under the Act 
classes of persons designated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council for whom 
the Minister of Public Health may pay 
part or the whole of the cost of providing 
health services (L.G., 1949, p. 1129). 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


All bread salesmen are now exempted 
from the Hours of Work Act, instead of 
only retail bread salesmen who deliver their 
products to householders, as formerly. This 
change was made by an Order in Council 
(O.C. 7/50) on January 8, gazetted January 
14, amending Hours of Work Order No. 4 
(L.G., 1947, p. 1187) which relaxed some- 
what the provision for a 44-hour week with 
respect to creameries and poultry-processing 
plants. Order 4 permits the 44-hour week 
to be averaged over a month for these 
employees, and exempts retail milk and 
bread salesmen and employees delivering 
carbonated beverages entirely from the 
provisions of the Act. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant had not shown 
just cause within the meaning of Section 
41 (1) of the Act for having voluntarily 
left her employment.—CU-B 425 (Feb- 
ruary 12, 1949). 


Materia, Facts or Case: 


The claimant was employed in the large 
CluVa Ole tees ace , her working hours being 
8.30 a.m. to 5 pm. For three weeks after 
moving to the adjacent town of I.......... 
she was able to obtain private transporta- 
tion to and from work, and in order to do 
this she received permission to change her 
working hours, to commence at 7.30 a.m. 
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and to leave at 4 p.m. When this arrange- 
ment was discontinued, she left her employ- 
ment (which was located 9 miles from her 
residence) because, she claimed, her health 
was being ruined by travelling 14 hours by 
bus, in addition to 15 minutes’ walk, each 
way. She was disqualified by the Insurance 
Officer from the receipt of benefit for a 
period of six weeks on the ground that she 
had voluntarily left her employment with- 
out just cause. The claimant appealed to 
a Court of Referees and submitted that, in 
order to reach her work at 8.30 a.m., she 
would have to leave her home at 6.30 a.m. 
to travel on the 6.45 bus. The Court, before 


which she appeared, unanimously reversed 
the decision of the Insurance Officer. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 


DECISION : 

When the claimant filed her claim for 
benefit, she gave ag reasons for having 
voluntarily left her employment that 
travelling to and from her place of work 
was “ruining her health” and that “bus 
connections were very difficult.” From her 
later statement, dated June 2, 1948, it 
seems however that the question of her 
health “had nothing to do with her reason 
for leaving her position at all.” 

The Court of Referees unanimously 
decided that the claimant, on account of 
her transportation difficulties, had shown 
just cause for having voluntarily left her 
employment, within the meaning of Section 
41 (1) of the Act. I do not agree with 
this finding of the Court of Referees. 

es os Fes , where the claimant now 
resides, is regarded as part of greater 
iba ee , being approximately nine 
miles from the heart of the city. It is not 
uncommon for people residing in I........ 
MOURN SE oi 5 iced. « , and it is indi- 
cated that there are reasonable means of 
transportation between those two points. 

As a matter of illustration, I wish to 
point out that, under the same circum- 
stances, the claimant would not have been 
entitled under the Act to decline as unsuit- 
able her work with .......... Press, had it 
been offered to her while unemployed. 

For these reasons and in accordance with 
principles already laid down in similar 
cases, the decision of the Court of Referees 
is reversed and the appeal of the Insurance 
Officer is allowed. The claimant is disquali- 
fied for a period of six weeks, as from the 
date that this decision is communicated 
to her. 


Held that the claimant had shown just 
cause within the meaning of Section 
41 (1) of the Act for having voluntarily 
left his employment.—CU-B 490 (Octo- 
ber 3, 1949). 


MarteriaL Facts or Case: 


The claimant, married, 47 years of age, 
registered as a carpenter, was employed as 
a machine operator by a wood working firm 
in a small town in Eastern Ontario, from 
January 20, 1949 to February 23, 1949, at a 
rate of pay of 60 cents an hour, on which 
latter date he voluntarily left because the 
wages were too low and the “work too 
dusty.” In his two previous employments 
he worked as a carpenter at a wage of $1.30 
an hour. 


The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit for a 
period of six weeks on the ground that he 
had voluntarily left his employment with- 
out just cause. 

In his appeal to the Court of Referees 
the claimant stated that when he asked the 
manager for a raise in pay it was refused 
on the ground that he was not satisfactory 
to the employer and that the latter could 
get younger men at a lower wage than he 
was paying him. He further stated that 
the manager had told the timekeeper ‘to 
make out his time and let him go.” The 
claimant and the superintendent of the firm 
appeared before the Court of Referees. At 
the hearing the superintendent informed the 
Court that when the claimant asked for a 
raise in pay he reminded him that as he 
had stated that he was a finished carpenter, 
he would soon be leaving his present 
employment for better wages, and if he 
wished to continue with the firm at the 
present rate of pay he could do so, with 
the result that the claimant expressed his 
dissatisfaction and it was then that pay- 
ment of the claimant’s time was authorized. 

The majority of the Court upheld the 
decision of the Insurance Officer. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Decision: 


After being unemployed for approxi- 
mately one month and having abstained 
from applying for benefit, the claimant 
rather than remain idle, found, through his 
own efforts, employment with the.......... : 
at a rate of pay of 60 cents an hour, in 
an occupation other than that in his regular 
line, viz: carpenter. That hourly wage was 
less than half what he had been paid in his 
previous employment which was $1.30 an 
hour. After what I consider a fair trial, 
he found the employment unsatisfactory 
and voluntarily left. 

In my opinion, had the Local Office 
referred him to this employment so soon 
after his previous separation he would have 
been justified in refusing it as not suitable 
within the meaning of the Act. 

If a claimant can refuse to accept unsuit- 
able employment, then he should be per- 
mitted to voluntarily leave it, otherwise he 
would be penalized for having accepted the 
employment on the chance that the work 
would prove suitable or that the conditions 
would subsequently improve, thereby hav- 
ing an adverse effect on his incentive to 
accept, on trial, employment where in his 
opinion, doubtful conditions of work exist. 

Under the circumstances, the majority 
decision of the Court of Referees is reversed 
and the appeal of the claimant is allowed. 
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Unemployment Insurance Statistics, December 1949* 


According to the monthly report pre- 
pared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
on the operations of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act there were, during December, 
1949, a total of 150,480 (150,358 excluding 
Newfoundland) claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit filed in local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
as compared to 114,506 in December, 1948 
and 124,889 (124,785 excluding Newfound- 
land) for November, 1949. Included in 
these are 11,074 revised claims (11 in New- 
foundland) during December, 1949, 8,567 in 
December, 1948 and 10,001 in November, 
1949 (6 in Newfoundland). Initial and 
renewal claims representing mainly new 
cases of recorded unemployment, rose 
sharply from 105,939 in December, 1948 and 
114,888 in November, 1949 (114,790 exclud- 
ing Newfoundland) to 139,406 (139,295 
exclusive of Newfoundland) in December, 
1949. 

The number of persons on the live 
unemployment register on the last working 
day of the month provides an indication 
of the volume of unemployment among 
insured persons at a particular time. On 
the last working day of December, 1949, 
ordinary claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment register numbered 222,064 persons 
(including 103 in Newfoundland). This 
represents an increase from 144,058 for 
December 31, 1948 and 152,269 for Novem- 
ber 30, 1949 (including 86 in Newfoundland). 
Other claimants, that is, mainly claimants 
working on short time numbered 20,846 
(no claimants of this type were registered 
in Newfoundland) on the last working day 
of December, 1949, as compared to 6,866 
for the last working day of December, 1948. 
Other claimants on the last day of Novem- 
ber, 1949, numbered 20,105 (no claimants 
of this category were registered in New- 
foundland). 

Persons on the live unemployment 
register by number of days continuously 
on the register are shown in Table E-2. 
The number signing the register for more 
than seven days provides a rough measure 
of beneficiaries during the month. For 
example, of a total of 242,910 persons on 
the live register at December 31, 177,531 
or 73 per cent were on the register for 
seven days or more. 

Table E-4 relates to the disposition of 
claims during December. Of 133,181 claims 
handled at adjudicating centres, 109,892 





* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 
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were allowed and 22,404 were disallowed and 
disqualified and 885 special requests were 
not granted. In addition, 924 claims were 
referred: to Courts of Referees and the 
Umpire. Chief reasons for non-entitlement 
to benefit in order of number of cases were 
(Table E-5): “insufficient contributions 
while in insurable employment” 12,781 
cases; “voluntarily left employment with- 
out just cause” 3,915 cases; “discharged for 
misconduct” 815 cases; “not capable of and 
not available for work” 757 cases. 

In Table E-6 is shown the number of 
persons commencing the receipt of benefit 
on initial and renewal claims. For Decem- 
ber, 1949, persons in this category totalled 
89,823 (including 40 in Newfoundland) as 
compared to 55,940 for the same month in 
1948. 

The number of days’ benefit paid and the 
amount of benefit paid in December, 1949 
show very considerable increases over the 
totals for December, 1948. Thus in Decem- 
ber, 1949, in respect of 3,066,888 days 
$7,181,001 was paid (3,065,233 days and 
$7,176,717 excluding Newfoundland) as com- 
pared to 1,687,804 days and $3,592,155 for 
December, 1948. 

In addition, the number of persons 
receiving benefit, by province for the week 
of December 10 to 16 inclusive, is pre- 
sented in Table E-6. This table shows 
that for the aforementioned week 125,225 
persons received benefit, as compared to 
104,320 beneficiaries, in the week of Novem- 
ber 12 to 18, 1949. The average duration 
for persons receiving benefit was 5-7 days 
both in the week ending December 16, 
1949 and the week ending November 18, 
1949. The average amount of benefit per 
day for the former period was $2.35 as 
compared with $2.30 for the latter, while 
the average amount of benefit paid was 
$13.43 and $13.16 respectively. 


insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending December 31, 1949, 
showed 3,719,243 employees were issued 
with insurance books and had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1949, an increase of 55,113 since November 
30, 1949. 

As at December 31, 1949, 224,899 employers 
were registered representing an increase of 
568 since November 30, 1949. 





WAGE RATES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1948° 


Returns from 167 establishments employing 7,600 factory workers 
were analysed in this report on the Women’s Clothing Industry. 
More than 80 per cent of the factories reported having collective 


agreements affecting two-thirds of the workers. 


Seventy-two per 


cent of the workers were in 137 factories operating on a five-day 


40-hour week. 


Time and one-half was the most common overtime 


rate. All but two factories gave an initial vacation of at least one 


week after a year or less of service. 


Forty-four per cent of the 


workers were in 97 factories paying for three statutory holidays. 


The February issue of the LaBour GazErTE 
contained a similar article covering the 
manufacture of Men’s Clothing, under the 
headings, Men’s and Boys’ Suits and Over- 
coats, Work Clothing, and Men’s Shirts. 
The present article contains an analysis of 
the Women’s Clothing Industry under two 
sections, the Dress Industry and _ the 
Women’s and Misses’ Suits and Coats 
Industry. 

As shown in the previous issue of the 
Lasour GAzETTE, the wage rate index for 
the clothing industry as a whole had 
reached 205-9 by October, 1948, over rates 
in the base year 1939 as 100. In 1941 and 
1946 the annual increases were more than 
12 per cent while in 1948 the advance 
recorded over the preceding year was 8-7 
per cent. 


The Dress Industry 


The index of wage rates in this industry 
in 1948 was 11 per cent higher than in 1947 
and 96-9 per cent higher than in 1939. The 
largest annual increase was in 1946 when 
wage rates rose 17:5 per cent above the 
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In this study of the Dress Industry, 
returns from 101 factories, employing about 
4,800 factory and 400 office employees were 
used (Table 1). Seventy-nine per cent of 
the workers were in 70 factories located in 
Quebec, 19 per cent were in 28 factories in 
Ontario and the remainder were located in 
the Prairie Provinces. 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates 
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* Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and hours of labour for 1948 by the Economies and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 
Employers were asked to report on certain con- 
ditions of work as well as to give, by occupation, 
the wage or salary rates or straight-time earnings 
of employees on piece work during the last pay 
period preceding October 1, 1948. Information on 
wage rates for 1948 in Logging and Construction 
was published in the April Lasour Gazerre and for 
Civic Employees in the May issue. Information 
comparable with this article dealing with other 
industries for 1948 has been published monthly 
since the June 1949 issue of the Lasour Gazerre. 

For information on wage rates in the industry, 
see the Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada, October 1948, issued by the 
Department as a supplement to the November, 1949, 
Lapour GaAzErtn. 

For a summary of provincial Legislation on work- 
ing conditions see Provincial Labour Standards 
Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Work- 
men’s Compensation, an annual publication of the 
Department of Labour. 
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Forty-three per cent of the workers were 
in 72 factories employing less than 50 
workers each, another 32 per cent were in 
23 factories employing between 50 and 100 
workers. The remaining six factories 
averaged about 200 workers each. 

The industry was similar to the Men’s 
Clothing divisions in that the factory 
workers were predominantly women, in this 
case comprising approximately 84 per cent 
of the factory workers. 


Collective Agreements.—Collective agree- 





ments in writing were reported by 82 
establishments employing some _ 3,400 
workers. Practically all the workers under 


agreement were represented by the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union 
(AFL-TLC). 


Standard Weekly Hours, Table 2.— 
Weekly hours ranged from 40 to 48 and in 
all but three instances the five-day week 
was reported. Seventy-one factories employ- 
ing 68 per cent of the workers were on a 
five-day 40-hour week schedule, while 24 
factories employing 21 per cent of the 
workers reported a work week of 44 or 45 
hours. 

A 44-hour week was reported by the three 
factories operating six days per week. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 3.— 
Nearly one-third of the workers were in 37 
factories which reported paving straight 
time or having no overtime policy. Time 
and one-half was the only premium rate 
paid for overtime, either after daily or 
weekly hours had been worked. 

Sunday work is not common in this in- 
dustry and very few factories reported 
overtime. In 12 factories work on statutory 
holidays was paid for at a rate of time and 
one-half, and at a rate of double time in 
two others. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 4.—All the 
factories in this industry reported a vaca- 
tion of one week or more after a service 
of one year or less. Ninety-four factories 
employing 94 per cent of the workers gave 
one week after one year or less of service. 
The other seven gave two weeks initially, 
in one case after nine months of service 
and in the remainder after a service require- 
ment of one year. 

In 87 factories the vacation did not 
exceed one week regardless of the length of 


Production in the Canadian dress indus- 
try, with its continually changing styles, 
is dependent upon the skilled hands of 
the sewing machine operator (shown at 
left). Women sewing machine oper- 
ators in this industry, who are mainly 
paid by the piece, averaged 89 cents 
per hour in 1948. 
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service. In the remainder the maximum 
vacation was two weeks, except in one large 
factory which granted a third week’s vaca- 
tion with pay after 25 years. 


Statutory Holidays, Table 5.—All the 
factories reported observing between three 
and 15 statutory holidays with 81, employing 
4,000 workers, paying for some or all of 
those observed. More than one-half the 
factories employing 43 per cent of the 
workers paid for three holidays. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Sick leave with 
pay was reported by 14 factories employing 
some 1,000 workers. Although eight factories 
reported a sick benefit plan they accounted 
for only 200 workers. Four factories 
employing more than 400 workers stated 


that employees were covered by a union 
fund. 


The Women’s and Misses’ 
Suits and Coats Industry 


The wage rate index in this industry has 
shown an increase each year and by 1948 
had advanced to 206-3 over the base year 
1939 as 100. ‘The largest annual increase 
occurred in 1941 when a 24:8 per cent rise 
was recorded. An annual increase of more 
than 10 per cent was also recorded in 1945, 
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In analysing this industry returns from 
66 factories located in Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, employing some 
2,800 factory and 300 office workers, were 


used (Table 6). 


Fifty-nine factories employed less than 50 
workers, and six factories employing more 
than 100 averaged about 140 workers each. 


In the other divisions of the Clothing 
Industry female employees predominated, 
but this industry employed slightly more 
male than female workers in the factories. 


Agreements.—Collective written agree- 
ments were reported by 56 factories affect- 
ing some 2,200 workers. In nearly all cases 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 


DRESS INDUSTRY, 1948 
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TABLE 2.—-STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES 
IN THE DRESS INDUSTRY, 1948 
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TABLE 3.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN THE DRESS 
INDUSTRY, 1948 
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After Daily Hours | Only after Weekly Sunday : 
Monday to Saturday Hours Holidey 
Factories | Workers |Factories | Workers | Factories} Workers Factories |} Workers 
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straight time or reporting no overtime policy. 





s) paying double time for work on statutory holidays. 





agreements with the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union (AFL-TLC) were 
reported. 


Standard Weekly Hours.—All the fac- 
tories located in the cities covered by this 
survey reported operating on a five-day 
40-hour week. 





Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 7.—Time 
and one-half was the rate paid for overtime 
either after daily or weekly hours, except 
in four instances where time and one- 
quarter was paid. 


For work on Sunday, time and one-half 
was the only premium rate reported and 


TABLE 4.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN THE DRESS 
INDUSTRY, 1948 
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(1) These factories reported an initial vacation of two weeks, one after nine months and the remain- 


der after one year. 


(2) Includes one factory (50 workers) with a service requirement of nine months and another (365 
workers) with a provision of three weeks after twenty-five years. 


TABLE 5.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE DRESS 
INDUSTRY, 1948 
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this from only six factories. Of the factories 
paying a premium for work on statutory 
holidays the majority paid time and one- 
half. The only other rates reported were 
time and one-quarter, and double time. 


Vacations with Pay, Table 8.—All but 
two factories reported an initial vacation 
of one or two weeks. Sixty factories gave 
one week after a service of one year or 
less and four, employing about 200 workers, 
gave two weeks after a year of service. 

Six factories initially giving one week’s 
vacation had a further provision for a two 
week vacation with pay. Two of these 





provided for three weeks’ vacation after 25 
and 30 years employment. 


Statutory Holidays, Table 9.—All but 
one factory observed some statutory holi- 
days. Eighty-six per cent of the workers 
were in 60 factories paying for up to 11 
statutory holidays, of which two-thirds were 
in 44 factories paying for three days. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Sick leave with pay 
was reported by 20 factories employing some 
900 workers. Nearly two-thirds of the 
workers were in 15 factories which had 
either a group insurance or sick benefit plan. 


TABLE 6.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
WOMEN’S AND MISSES’ SUITS AND COATS INDUSTRY, 1948 
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TABLE 7.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN THE 
WOMEN’S AND MISSES’ SUITS AND. COATS INDUSTRY, 1948 
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(1) Includes one factory (62 workers) paying time and one-half on Saturday. 
(2) Includes one factory (80 workers) paying time and one-quarter for the first four hours on Saturday. 
(?) Includes factories paying straight time or reporting no overtime policy. 
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TABLE 8.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN THE 
WOMEN’S AND MISSES’ SUITS AND COATS INDUSTRY, 1948 
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(1) Includes four factories (189 workers) with an initial vacation of two weeks after one year’s service. 
(?) Includes one factory (206 workers) requiring two years’ service with a provision for three weeks after thirty 
years; another (39 workers) gave three weeks after twenty-five years. 


TABLE 9._STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE 
WOMEN’S AND MISSES’ SUITS AND COATS INDUSTRY, 1948 


Nore.—One factory (13 workers) gave no information on holidays. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


DURING JANUARY, 1950 


The number of job-seekers registered at employment offices 


uncreased sharply during January. 


Cutting operations were 


largely completed in logging during the month. Employment 
in manufacturing was expected to remain stable during the first 
half of 1950. The regional distribution of persons without work 
varied from 16 per cent of the labour force in the Pacific region 
to 5 per cent in Ontario. Proportionately more of the applicants 
at employment offices are either skilled or semi-skilled industrial 


workers than ever before. 


In the five-week period covering December 
29 to February 2, the number of persons 
seeking work through National Employ- 
ment Service offices increased by 100,000. 
This brought the number on file to 376,000 
at February 2, or 7 per cent of the labour 


force. Approximately 80 per cent of these 
were claiming unemployment insurance 
benefits. 


Seasonal unemployment was heavy this 
year not only in construction, transporta- 
tion, and agriculture but also in trade and 
some of the manufacturing industries. 
Unusual weather was an important factor 
in this development, especially in British 
Columbia. In addition, during January the 
logging industry in Eastern Canada was 
laying off men as cutting was completed and 
hauling operations got under way. Apart 
from these developments, which in general 
would disappear with the change in weather 
conditions, the adverse effects of dollar 
shortages in many countries and decline in 
domestic demand had also created a surplus 
of workers in some industries. On the other 
hand, production and employment was 
expanding in other industries such as arti- 
ficial silk, clothing and mining. 

The effect of these developments on the 
employment scene varied from area to area. 
British Columbia, the Lakehead and the 
Gaspe areas all reported large numbers of 
jobless workers. The situation in these 
areas, however, was largely seasonal. On 
the other hand, northern New Brunswick 
and some areas of Quebec, in particular the 
districts around the Saguenay River and 
Quebec City, were faced with a more 
permanent problem since the increase in 
job-seekers was due more to loss of markets 
by certain industries. In Ontario, as a 
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whole, unemployment was relatively low. 
There has been, however, an increase in the 
number of unemployed transient workers 
moving from city to city. 


Industrial Analysis 


Further deterioration took place in the 
employment situation in the logging indus- 
try in the early part of 1950, due chiefly 
to unfavourable weather conditions. This 
was particularly evident in British Columbia 
where activity was almost at a standstill as 
a result of abnormally heavy snowfalls and 
cold weather. A heavy increase in unem- 
ployment resulted, with nearly 5,000 loggers 
in that province registered as unplaced 
applicants with the National Employment 
Service at the end of January. 


The opposite situation existed in the East, 
where lack of snow and mild weather during 
January curtailed operations. Most of the 
cutting had been completed by the end of 
the year but the lack of frost in the ground 
made hauling difficult. Labour require- 
ments for the hauling season were smaller 
and spread over a longer period. 

The mining industry continued to operate 
at a high level with an expansion in employ- 
ment of about 2 per cent during 1949. The 
total labour force of 86,000 in the industry 
is distributed among the three main divi- 
sions as follows—metal mining, 44,000; 
coal mining, 25,000; and non-metallic 
mining, 17,000. The metal mining industry 
has added some 1,500 employees during the 
past year. There have been only minor 
shifts in the other groups. 

Both gold and base metal mines bene- 
fited from the devaluation of the Canadian 
dollar, since the United States is their 


REGIONAL EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 
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biggest market. In addition, subsidy pay- 
ments under the Emergency Gold Mining 
Assistance Act have assisted marginal gold 
mines. Demand is also strong in the 
asbestos and petroleum industries but the 
consequent employment expansion has not 
been great. 

A small surplus of labour in the industry 
was indicated by registrations with the 
National Employment Service during Jan- 
uary. At the end of the month, there were 
1,400 unplaced applicants registered in all 
offices. 


Manufacturing employment in 1949 was 
sustained at a level only slightly below the 
previous year as decreases in some groups 
within the industry were offset by gains in 
other sectors. The labour force in the 
industry, currently estimated at approxi- 
mately 1,300,000, is expected to remain 
stable during the first half of 1950. As a 
result of seasonal inactivity and a slow- 
down in the rate of industrial expansion, 
there were few job openings in manufac- 
turing plants during January, with a surplus 
of about 75,000 applicants in manufacturing 
occupations registered with the National 
Employment Service at the end of the 
month. The following summaries outline 
the employment situation in the main 
groups:— 

Food products: Post-war employment 
followed an upward trend until the early 
part of 1949, apart from the marked sea- 
sonal fluctuations which characterize the 
industry. Improvement in the industry’s 
positions in the latter part of 1949, how- 
ever, resulted in the highest employment 
level on record, a peak of 110,000 being 
reached. The outlook for the first half of 
1950 is for no definite change in the volume 
of the labour force, although meat packing 
employment was definitely moving down- 
ward and the flour milling industry was in 
an uncertain position following losses in the 
British market. 


Textiles: Employment in the primary 
group has remained stable at 65,000 with 
indications of a return to a sharper seasonal 
pattern. Woollen mills have felt the effect 
of keener competition, partly resulting from 
devaluation, and have been forced to reduce 
staffs in some instances. The labour force 
in artificial silk and silk goods division, on 
the other hand, has been expanding. Pro- 
duction of cotton goods during 1949 was 
about equal to the 1948 total, with corre- 
spondingly little change in employment. 

In the clothing industry, employment con- 
tinued to expand. The index of employ- 
ment at December 1, 1949, was 128-0 
(June 1, 1941=100), as against 123-1 one 
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year previously. Strong consumer resistance 
was being experienced by the industry and 
there was an element of competition with 
United Kingdom goods, particularly knitted 
wear. 


Pulp and paper: A moderate decline in 
the number employed in this industry has 
resulted from increased efficiency and tech- 
nological improvements, as well as a slight 
drop in demand. Reported employment at 
December 1 was 69,000, less than 2 per cent 
below the level one year ago. Large-scale 
lay-offs have occurred in plants producing 
for the United Kingdom market; this has 
affected the employment situation in New- 
foundland particularly. The main market in 
the United States remains firm. Production, 
of newsprint, which has now caught up with 
demand, has expanded substantially since 
the end of the war. In 1945, the output was 
3°6 million tons; in 1948, approximately 5 
million tons; and in 1949 an estimated 5:1 


‘million tons. 


Iron and steel: The iron and steel in- 
dustry in Canada employed some 284,000 
persons at December 1, 1949, a loss of 15,000 
from the previous year. The primary 
industry continued to produce at capacity, 
generally speaking, although lay-offs in two 
large firms producing special types of steels 
have reduced employment in total. 

Production and employment have been 
steady in firms producing for the consumer 
market. In the automobile industry, Cana- 
dian production for 1949 of an estimated 
192,000 cars and 100,000 trucks, marked a 
new peak. Employment, expanding corre- 
spondingly, was reported at 47,000 at the 
year-end. The heating appliance industry 
expanded employment by about 6 per cent 
during 1949, to more than 9,000. 

Among certain producers goods indus- 
tries, however, sharp reduction in produc- 
tion schedules have been necessary. The 
decline in some segments of business capital 
investment and in export sales, has reduced 
employment in machine tool companies. 
Employment in agricultural implement fac- 
tories has been declining steadily since early 
1949; the reported emplayment of 15,000 at 
December 1 represents a loss of some 15 per 
cent in the previous twelve months. In the 
railway rolling stock industry, the shift to 
diesel locomotives by Canadian railways will 
result in fewer job opportunities, as it is 
mainly assembly work and does not require 
the large number of man-hours needed in 
producing steam locomotives. Firms manu- 
facturing generating equipment for hydro- 
electric plants are in the best position in 
this group, with an assured market in the 
immediate future. 


Sawmills: Employment in this industry 
remained steady over 1949, although produc- 
tion was down seven per cent in British 
Columbia and two per cent in the East for 
the first 11 months. Canadian demand for 
lumber remains strong in view of the heavy 
construction program and reduction in 
United Kingdom exports has been offset to 
some extent by increased exports to the 
United States. At the peak last year, 53,000 
persons were working in the industry. 


Household furnishings: Demand for con- 
sumer durables remains strong, with a stable 
employment outlook for the first half of 
1950. The market for furniture is highly 


competitive and, though employment has. 


not declined in total, lay-offs have been 
taking place among smaller plants. Little 
change in employment has occurred in the 
electrical appliance sector, which has a 
labour force of 53,000. 


Rubber: The sharp drop in exports is 
the most serious problem facing the indus- 
try and has resulted in a downtrend in 
employment since 1948. Employment, at 
21,000, was down 8 per cent during 1949. 
The entry of rubber products from other 
countries at prices below the Canadian cost 
of production was also causing some concern. 


Regional Analysis 


About 10 per cent of the labour force 
in the Maritime region was without work 
at the end of January. To a great extent 
this reflected the usual seasonal declines in 
trade, construction, food and fish processing, 
and the change-over from cutting to hauling 
in logging. But in addition, greater unem- 
ployment has resulted from the lower level 
of woods operations, a poor fishing season, 
and decreased port activity this year. 


In most areas, however, the present unem- 
ployment problem will be alleviated when 
spring expansion begins. In Sydney, for 
example, the seasonal slackness in heavy 
industry marked a return to the pre-war 
production pattern, and current unemploy- 
ment will decline rapidly in the spring. In 
this area as in many others, about 25 per 
cent of applicants are from rural districts, 
and some will have supplementary means 
of support such as small farms or holdings. 


In northern New Brunswick areas, how- 
ever, the financial resources of many workers 
have been low this year, and although the 
recent United Kingdom lumber orders have 
stimulated woods employment to some 
extent, the level has remained below normal. 
Further seasonal declines have occurred in 
trade and fish processing, but construction 
projects will shortly stimulate employment 
in this section. Newfoundland offices report 
about 10,000 workers employed under the 
provincial government’s work program. The 
number of persons registered at employment 
offices, however, remained heavy. This 
appears to be a normal seasonal occurrence, 
although it has been augmented this year 
by reduced logging employment. 

Other local areas have been faced with 
unemployment in varying degrees. In all 
areas, construction workers account for a 
large proportion of the unemployed. The 
coal mining districts have benefited from a 
high level of employment in the mines this 
year as a result of the coal strike in the 
United States. 

The seasonal decline in employment in the 
Quebec region this winter has been accentu- 
ated by absence of snow and reduction in 
logging. The lack of snow alone has 
disrupted winter ski resort activity and its 
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accompanying trade, service and transporta- 
tion employment, eliminated snow removal 
employment in urban areas, and adversely 
affected manufacturers and dealers in sport- 
ing goods and winter clothes. Woods opera- 
tions have nearly ended throughout the 
region, although hauling has been delayed 
in some areas by lack of snow. As a result, 
unemployment this winter has been heavier 
than usual, particularly for casual workers, 
and applicants at the end of January formed 
8 per cent of the regional labour force, 
slightly above the national average. 

On the other hand, manufacturing activity 
picked up during the month in leather, 
clothing and textile firms, although some 
were operating on a short-time basis. In 
Quebee City and Levis, some re-hiring in 
the boot and shoe, shipbuilding and clothing 
industries was taking place on a short-time 
basis. The decline in logging, however, was 
causing a further movement of rural 
workers into these areas, adding to the 
already large numbers of job-seekers. 
Logging inactivity has similarly affected the 
Gaspe area and this, along with a poor 
fishing season, has created an unemployment 
problem. 

In Montreal, the level of employment 
remained high. However, the normal 
winter displacement of longshoremen, sea- 
men and construction workers has not been 
offset this year by snow removal activity, 
and a large movement of transients from 
rural areas has added to the number with- 
out jobs. The Eastern Townships have 
not had a large degree of unemployment. 
Mining activity continues at a high level 
throughout this area. 

Employment in the Ontario region has 
been maintained above last year’s level. 
Unemployment was relatively slight at the 
end of January, about 5 per cent of the 
labour force, well under the national aver- 
age. Any increase over last year’s unem- 
ployment was due primarily to three 
factors: namely, more extensive seasonal 
lay-offs in manufacturing as competition 
forces employers to return to the pre-war 
practice of producing in low-cost periods; 
lay-offs of inefficient workers to reduce 
labour costs; and the re-appearance of tran- 
sient workers who move from city to city, 
and register as unemployed at each employ- 
ment office. 

No serious unemployment problem has 
developed in the region. In most areas, 
unemployment was due to the normal 
closing of construction, which has displaced 
an enlarged labour force this year. The 
suspension of inland navigation and other 
outdoor industries was also a factor. In 
Hamilton, London, Kkitchener-Waterloo, 
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Toronto, Windsor and Ottawa employment 
was close to last year’s level. lLay-offs 
which occurred in manufacturing resulted 
from the release of yard labour or the 
normal drop in demand in industries such 
as building products, clothing, ete. 

The automobile industry, which largely 
determines the employment situation in 
Windsor and Oshawa, was planning further 
expansion of employment in 1950. One 
plant extension now under construction will 
provide employment for 1,000 workers. 
However, the labour dispute in the United 
States automobile industry, if prolonged, 
may affect supplies for the Canadian affilia- 
tion and cause lay-offs in the immediate 
future. 

Employment in the Prairie region has 
expanded steadily over last year’s level. 
Unemployment was largely seasonal and 
confined to a few areas. Unplaced appli- 
cants formed 5 per cent of the regional 
labour force at the end of January, which 
was below the national average. Attention 
was already turning to the outlook for 
spring. As logging activity declined workers 
were registering for jobs in construction. 
Farm employment will remain near last 
year’s level this coming season, according 
to indications. 

Unemployment has been concentrated 
fairly heavily in the Lakehead area as a 
result of reduced logging, and the seasonal 
drop in transportation employment. The 
heavy logging lay-offs expected during 
January were avoided, however, when 
several large producers extended cutting 
schedules. Hauling operations were under 
way and smaller contractors were reducing 
their staffs. 

In the western section of the region, 
severe weather has affected employment 
temporarily. In the Regina area, blocked 
road conditions have held up deliveries of 
livestock to packing plants and resulted in 
lay-offs; all construction work, even on 
closed-in buildings has also been forced to 
halt. Calgary reported a similar situation. 
In the Alberta oil area, the great explora- 
tion and construction program for the year 
is starting. Work is about to begin on the 
Edmonton-Regina section of the pipeline to 
the Great Lakes. 

Employment in the Pacifie region had 
been maintained near last year’s level until 
a number of unusual storms disrupted 
activity. Heavy snowfalls during the past 
two months has halted all logging and 
construction work, and held up sawmill and 
transportation operations. Trade and ser- 
vice employment has also been affected. 
At the end of January, 16 per cent of 
the labour force were registered as unplaced 


applicants. Occupationally, loggers and 
sawmill workers, truck drivers and con- 
struction workers, accounted for almost half 
of all male applicants. As a result, most 
of the unemployed will be absorbed imme- 
diately upon improvement of the weather. 

In the Vancouver-New Westminster area, 
sawmills and shingle mills were forced to 
close several times during January because 
of ice conditions which froze logs and 
conveyor systems. Ice pressure has destroyed 
numerous small fishing craft and others will 
probably suffer damage when the ice breaks 
up. The fishing season was poor this year, 
and many owners will find it financially 
difficult to repair extensive damages. The 
unemployment situation has been compli- 
cated by the influx of unemployed from 
interior points. 

In interior points such as Prince George 
only a few sawmills were operating and 
production was being carried on under very 
difficult conditions; in Vernon, a shortage 
of hydro power added to the difficulties of 
this industry. On Vancouver Island, heavy 
unemployment was reported as a result of 
logging and sawmill closures. However, it 
was emphasized in almost all reports that 
the situation was temporary, although the 
danger of soft roads during the thaw may 
further delay logging operations in some 
areas. 


Employment Service 
Activities 

By the beginning of February, 376,000 
persons were registered for work at employ- 
ment offices throughout Canada. This was 
114,000 more than the number reported one 
year before. As usual, the sharpest increase 
occurred during the month of January when 
about 100,000 persons were added to the 
number unplaced. The advances were 
slightly smaller each week, however, and 
by the last week in January the rate of 
increase had dropped to 4 per cent. 
Weather conditions will probably determine 
the date when registrations begin to fall, 
but it is interesting to note that last year 
the turning point was reached in the last 
week of February. 

Skilled and semi-skilled workers were 
most affected during January; these occu- 
pations accounted for 40 to 45 per cent 
of the increase in unplaced applicants during 
the month. More skilled or semi-skilled 
applicants are now _ registered—both in 
number and in proportion to total unplaced 
applicants—than ever before. The three 
seasonal groups of industries—construction, 
lumbering and logging, and transportation— 
accounted for most of the increase over the 
years, as well as during January. In the 


current month almost two-thirds of the 
additional skilled and semi-skilled workers 
in this group were in these seasonal indus- 
tries. Most of these were construction 
tradesmen. Registrations in other skilled 
occupations have been increasing, especially 
in textiles, leather and metalworking, 
although during January only moderate 
gains took place. 

There was also, of course, a large increase 
in unskilled workers during the month. The 
number in unskilled occupations accounted 
for 33 per cent of the January gain. Com- 
pared with previous years, however, the 
proportion was small. For example, in 1948, 
over half of the increase during January 
took place in the unskilled groups. Most 
of the unskilled workers added during the 
current period were either general labourers 
or construction workers, although substantial 
gains also took place among workers in 
food plants and the lumber and logging 
industries. The chart on the next page 
indicates the number registering in some 
of these occupations. 

Female unplaced applicants increased 
at the same rate as males during January; 
at the first of February, 75,000 applica- 
tions from women were on file. Except 
for January, however, when lay-offs of 
Christmas help from stores were heavy, the 
seasonal increase in applicants is much 
smaller for women than for men. During 
January, over 25 per cent of the advance 
in female applicants occurred in the sales 
occupations; lay-offs in retail trade this year 
have been the heaviest in many years. 
Clerical, service and unskilled workers 
added approximately equal numbers during 
the month, each accounting for about 20 
per cent of the monthly rise. Many 
married women are registering for jobs in 
these occupations, especially in areas of 
unemployment where their husbands are 
either without jobs or working short-time. 

Placement operations were generally 
inactive with an average of about 8,000 each 
week during January. Low labour turn- 
over, unfavourable weather developments 
and a slower seasonal pickup in some 
industries had reduced winter hiring 
activity more than usual this year. Unfilled 
vaeancies had fallen to the low level of 
18,000 at the middle of January. Hiring 
was most active in the women’s field where 
10,000 of the vacancies and over 40 per cent 
of the placements were recorded; many 
of these were in the service trades where 
both a larger number and a better type of 
applicant was available. The situation for 
men began to improve by the end of the 
month, when both vacancies and _ place- 
ments increased. 
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Seventy-nine per cent of all unplaced 
applicants were claiming unemployment 
insurance by the beginning of February, 
compared with 81 per cent one month 
before and 77 per cent a year earlier. 
Many of the new workers in the labour 
market—the skilled and semi-skilled workers 
in most industries and sales clerks, for 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 
December 31, 1949* 


Trade union unemployment in Canada 
stood at 4-8 per cent at the end of 
December, 1949; this figure was the highest 
percentage since the 5:2 recorded at the end 
of 1941. In the previous quarter the per- 
centage was 2:2 while it was 3-4 in the last 
quarter of 1948. 

The percentage of trade union unemploy- 
ment is based on reports from local unions. 
As the number of reporting unions varies 
from quarter to quarter with consequent 
variations in the membership upon which 
the percentage of unemployment is based, 
it should be understood that the figures 
refer only to organizations reporting. For 
the last quarter of 1949, reports were 
received from 2,693 locals with a combined 
membership of 530,553; in the previous 
quarter, reports were received from 2,599 
with 498,093 members; while in the fourth 
quarter of 1948, reports were received from 
2,676 locals with 538,153 members. 

At the end of the quarter under review, 
unemployment in trade unions increased in 
all the industrial groups. In this analysis 





* See Tables C-11 and C-12. 
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example—have built up substantial contri- 
butions for unemployment insurance and 
when unemployed, were immediately placing 
a claim for benefits. Various disqualifica- 
tions prevented some from _ receiving 
benefits—probably about one in five—but 
payments to workers totalled $11,780,000 in 
January. 


unemployment refers only to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons 
who are without work because of illness, a 
strike or a lockout, or who are engaged in 
work outside their own trade are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. 

Table C-11 shows the percentage of union 
unemployment at certain dates in each 
province. As compared with the previous 
quarter the percentage rose in all the prov- 
inces; in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island from 5-2 to 7-7, in New Brunswick 
from 2-3 to 5-0, in Quebec from 3-2 to 5-5, 
in Ontario from 1-8 to 3-6, in Manitoba 
from 0-3 to 2-2, in Saskatchewan from 0:3 
to 3-1, in Alberta from 0:3 to 3-7, and in 
British Columbia from 2-7 to 7-6. With the 
exception of New Brunswick and Saskat- 
chewan the latest figures were higher than 
at the end of December, 1948. 

Returns were received from 1,113 locals 
in the manufacturing industries. These 
reported 260,505 members of whom 11,418 
were unemployed at the end of December. 
At the end of the previous quarter, 1,075 
locals reported 261,249 members including 
6,345 who were without work. At December 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 


Percent 





31, 1948, reports were received from 1,090 
locals with 285,885 members of whom 9,944 
were unemployed. 

In the transportation group, reports were 
received from 862 locals with a total of 
107,708 members of whom 2,384 were unem- 
ployed at the reporting date. Three months 
earlier 9833 members of a total of 100,875 
had been unemployed; at the end of 
December, 1948, there were 1,606 unem- 
ployed of a total of 111,150. 

Unemployment in mining rose from 0:5 
to 1-0 per cent. Reports were received 
from 71 locals with 33,747 members. In 
non-metallic mining 9 locals reported 158 
out of 2,563 members unemployed while in 
coal mining 184 of a reported membership 
of 17,351 were out of work. Little unem- 
ployment was reported in the metal mining 
industry as indicated by reports from 11 
locals with 13,833 members. 

Unemployment among union members 
in the building and construction trades 


reflected a marked seasonal advance to 15-0 
per cent from 4-6 in the previous quarter. 
Reports were received from 237 local unions 
with 54,603 members of whom 8,180 were 
unemployed at the end of December. As 
compared with the previous quarter the 
percentage increased among bricklayers from 
0:3 to 8-2, carpenters, from 6-5 to 19-8, 
electrical workers, from 1-0 to 4-3, painters, 
from 2:4 to 20-2, plumbers, from 3-6 to 
5-4, and miscellaneous building workers, 
from 4:4 to 17-3. At December 31, 1948, 
the percentage of trade union unemploy- 
ment in the construction group was 7:9. 

In public and personal services, the per- 
centage of unemployment rose to 2°3 from 
1:3 in the previous quarter. 

In the lumbering and logging industry of 
Ontario and British Columbia, five locals 
with 8,679 members reported 1,627 as 


~ unemployed. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING" 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index declined 0-5 point between 
December 1, 1949 and January 3, 1950. 
This placed the index at 161-0 as com- 
pared to 159-6 a year ago, and 148-3 for 
January, 1948. As has been the case for 
several months, the largest contribution to 
the decrease in the total index was made 
by foods which dropped 2-5 points to 199-4. 
This marked the first time the food index 
has been under 200 since May, 1949. 
Within the food group, a drop of 16 cents 
in the average retail price of eggs accounted 
for most of the change. Among other food 
items, a 2-0 cents average decrease in pork 
prices was partially offset by a 0-7 cent 
increase in beef and veal. Lamb increased 
nearly 2-0 cents while lard and shortening 
declined 0-5 cent on average. Fresh vege- 
tables rose fractionally, sugar increased 0-5 
cent and coffee 5:4 cents. The clothing 
index declined from 183-7 to 183-3, reflect- 
ing slight but scattered decreases. Home 
furnishings and services dropped 0-1 point 
to 167-0 as decreases in blankets, dishes 
and laundry soap overbalanced increases in 
telephone and laundry rates. Fuel and light 
increased 0-4 point to 135-6 following 
moderate rises in coke prices in some 
Ontario centres. The index of miscel- 
laneous items showed the largest change, 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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except for foods, in advancing 1-1 points 
to 131-6. This increase largely reflected the 
results of annual surveys of certain commod- 
ities and services which are characteristically 
stable in price. Prices and rates of this 
nature contributing to the rise were drugs, 
hospital charges, doctors’ and dentists’ fees, 
newspaper rates and barbers’ fees. In addi- 
tion, tobacco costs were up slightly. Rents 


‘were not surveyed during January and the 


index remained unchanged at 125-0. 


From August, 1939 to January, 1950 the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 59-7 
per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Six of the eight regional city cost-of- 
living indexes moved lower in December. 
Continued easier prices for foods, notably 
eggs, were mainly responsible. Clothing 
prices were slightly lower at most centres 
while home furnishings and services indexes 
were mixed. Increases were registered for 
the miscellaneous items index at all cities, 
reflecting the result of annual surveys for 
items which are generally stable in price. 
These included drugs, hospital charges, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, newspaper rates 
and barbers’ fees. Rents were not surveyed 
in January and consequently no index 
changes were recorded. 


Composite city index declines between 
December 1, 1949 and January 3, 1950, 
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were as follows: Halifax —0:9 to 152-7; 
Saint John —0-:9 to 157-1; Winnipeg —0-7 
to 155-0; Toronto —0-5 to 156-9; Saskatoon 
—0-5 to 162:2; Edmonton rose 0:5 to 156-9 
in the same interval while the Vancouver 
index remained unchanged at 161-9. 


Wholesale Prices, December, 1949 


The general index of wholesale prices 
registered a decline of 0:2 point to 156-8 
between November and December, 1949. 
When compared with the December, 1948 
index level a decline of 2-8 points has been 
recorded. Although five of the eight major 
groups showed increases during the month 
under review, these were outweighed by 
declines in the remaining three. Non- 
ferrous metals led in the downward move- 
ment with a decrease of 1-6 points to 139-8; 
animal products receded 1:0 to 163-0 and 
vegetable products at 142°5 was 0-5 point 
lower than November. The largest group 
increase was recorded by non-metallic 
minerals which rose 0:9 to 1389-0; wood 


products moved up 0:5 to 188-6; textile 
products, 0-4 to 159-7, and chemical 
products 0:1 to 119.3. Among important 
commodity price declines between Novem- 
ber and December were: Eggs, Grade A, 
22-5 per cent, sodium bichromate 13 per 
cent, tin ingots 13 per cent, acetate of lime 
10-7 per cent; solder 10-7 per cent, lemons 
10-3 per cent, lard 9-7 per cent, green coffee, 
8-7 per cent, cocoanut oil 8-2 per cent, 
linen thread 8-1 per cent. In the same 
period, price increases were recorded as 
follows: Nylon sewing thread 14-6 per cent, 
veal carcass 11-0 per cent, lamb carcass 10-9 
per cent, brick 10-6 per cent, sand 10-3 per 
cent, automobile tires 10-0 per cent, caustic 
soda 9:5 per cent, chlorine 8-8 per cent, 
cedar siding 8:6 per cent, corn meal, 7-9 
per cent. 

The Canadian farm products index of 
wholesale prices moved down 0:6 to 144:4 
between November and December. Animal 


‘products registered a decline of 1:8 points 


to 180-7, while field products increased 0-1 
point to 122-7. 


EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES HIGHER 
BUT OVERALL TOTAL LOWER IN JANUARY 


Canada’s domestic exports to the United 
States—for the third successive month— 
were substantially higher in value in 
January than a year earlier. Shipments to 
Commonwealth and other countries were 
generally lower and the total value of 
domestic exports to all countries fell below 
that of January last year. 

Exports to the United States in the 
month were valued at $130,859,000 as 
against $116,023,000 in January, 1949, an 
increase of nearly 13 per cent. The January 
value was higher than that for any of the 
first nine months of 1949 before the 
currency revaluations, but was exceeded in 
October, November and December, which 
are usually the peak months of the year. 
Part of the higher January value in terms 
of Canadian dollars over January last year 
can be attributed to the premium on 
United States exchange. 

Total exports to all countries in January 
declined in value to $221,200,000 compared 
with $237,000,000 a year earlier. Shipments 
to the United States thus accounted for 
about 59 per cent of the month’s total value 
as compared with slightly more than 50 per 
cent in the 12 months of 1949. 

Sales to the United Kingdom—which 
have been subject to fluctuations during 
recent months—were valued at $48,608,000, 
down from $55,813,000 a year earlier, but 
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only slightly under the December figure. 
There were decreases also from a year ago 
in exports to other Commonwealth areas. 
The largest decline was in exports to 
Commonwealth countries in Asia which fell 
to $3,473,000 from $14,937,000, with ship- 
ments to India down to $495,000 from 
$11,190,000 in January last year, when there 
were exceptionally large exports of wheat 
and railway equipment to that country. 
Exports to the British West Indies, in- 
cluding British Guiana, Bermuda and British 
Honduras, declined to $2,512,000 compared 
to $4,608,000; to Commonwealth countries 
in Africa to $3,831,000 from $4,991,000; and 
to the Oceania group of Australia, New 
Zealand and Fiji to $2,612,000 from 
$3,145,000. Total value of exports to all 
Commonwealth countries, including the 
United Kingdom, was $62,336,000 as against 
$83,706,000. 

Exports to Latin America were lower 
at $6,866,000 compared with $7,953,000, 
decreases being recorded for most of the 
larger Canadian markets in the group 
except Cuba and Venezuela. Shipments to 
Continental Europe fell off more sharply 
to $10,362,000 as against $16,569,000, with 
sales lower to Belgium and Luxembourg, 
France, Germany, Netherlands, Norway and 
Switzerland but higher to Portugal and 
Spain. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS® 


Canada, January, 1950 


There was little strike activity in Canada 
during the first month of 1950. Six strikes 
and lockouts commenced during January 
and three were carried over from _ the 
previous year. About 80 per cent of the 
total time lost in January was caused by 
two work stoppages, one of iron ore miners 
at Bell Island, Newfoundland, and the other 
of plumbers at Ottawa, Ont. 

Preliminary figures for January, 1950, 
show nine strikes and lockouts, involving 
2,456 workers, with a time loss of 39,488 
man-working days, as compared with 13 
strikes and lockouts in December, 1949, with 
3,041 workers involved and a loss of 23,667 
days. In January, 1949, there were 10 
strikes and lockouts, with 1,811 workers 
involved and a loss of 9,700 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the time 
lost in January was 0:05 per cent of the 
estimated working time, as compared with 
0-03 per cent in December, 1949, and 0-01 
per cent in January, 1949. 

Of the nine strikes and lockouts which 
commenced during January, 1950, two were 
settled in favour of the employers and two 





* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the Lasour 
Gazerre for April, 1949, and in this article 
are taken, as far as possible, from the 
government publications of the countries 
concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in November, 1949, was 113 and 13 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 126 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 18,700 workers involved 
and a time loss of 64,000 working days was 
caused. 

Of the 113 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in November, four, 
directly involving 300 workers, arose out of 


were indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of the 
month five work stoppages were untermin- 
ated, namely: worsted textile factory 
workers at Trenton, Ont.; department store 
clerks at New Westminster, B.C.; coal 
miners in the Bellevue-Blairmore district, 
Alta.; plumbers, steamfitters and helpers at 
Ottawa, Ont.; and grocery store clerks at 
Montreal, P.Q. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which commenced on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; and 
textile products factory workers at St. 
Lambert, P.Q., August 29, 1949. The strike 
of soft drink factory workers at Windsor, 
Ont., which commenced on August 5, 1949, 
has been settled, a union agreement having 
been signed. Work was resumed on 
January 23, 1950. 


demands for advances in wages, and 44, 
directly involving 2,600 workers, on other 
wage questions; three directly involving 800 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
20, directly involving 2,500 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 34, directly 
involving 3,300 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and four, 
directly involving 3,500 workers, on ques- 
tions of trade union principle. Four 
stoppages, directly involving 1,000 workers, 
were in support of workers involved in 
other disputes. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for December, 1949, 
show 120 strikes and lockouts beginning in 
the month, in which 40,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,200,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for November, 1949, are 200 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 70,000 workers, with a 
time loss of 7,500,000 days. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA® 


Fourth Quarter of 1949 


There were 357! industrial fatalities in 
Canada during the fourth quarter of 1949 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This marks a 
decrease of 55 fatalities over the previous 
quarter in which 412 accidents were 
recorded, including 42 in a supplementary 
list. During the fourth quarter of 1948 
there were 335 deaths as a result of indus- 
trial accidents, including 27 in  supple- 
mentary lists. 

The accidents recorded are those which 
involved persons gainfully employed during 
the course of, or arising out of, their 
employment. The statistics include deaths 
which resulted from industrial diseases as 
reported by provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the various 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners, and 
certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are used to supplement these data. 

During the quarter under review there 
were three accidents which resulted in three 
or more industrial fatalities in each ease. 
On September 19, three workers engaged in 
metal refining were overcome by carbony| 
gas poisoning at Arvida, Quebec, and died 
early in October. Three construction 
workers were burned to death in a con- 
struction project at Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
on November 9. On November 26, SIX crew 
members of a fishing craft were drowned 
when their vessel was shipwrecked during a 
storm off Trial Island, near Victoria, British 
Columbia. 





1 The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the fourth quarter of 1949 is probably greater 
than the figure now quoted. Supplementary lists 
compiled from reports received in subsequent quart- 
ers, generally revise upwards the figures for previous 
periods. 
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Grouped by industries the largest number 
of fatalities, 70, was recorded in transporta- 
tion. Of these 35 occurred in steam railways 
and 25 in local and highway transportation. 
During the previous quarter there were 81 
industrial fatalities in transportation, of 
which steam railways were responsible for 
29, and local and highway transportation 
for 28. In the fourth quarter of 1948 there 
were 63 industrial fatalities in transporta- 
tion. 

There were 67 industrial deaths in manu- 
facturing during the fourth quarter of 1949, 
of which 25 occurred in the iron and steel 
products group. In the third quarter of 
1949 there were 60 industrial fatalities 
recorded in the manufacturing industries, 
including 18 in iron and steel products. 
During the fourth quarter of 1948 there 
were 64 industrial deaths in manufacturing. 

In agriculture there were 28 accidental 
deaths during the three-month period as 
compared with 50 during the third quarter 
of 1949. The smaller number of fatalities 
reflects the decreased activity in this indus- 
try during the last quarter of the year. 

There were 48 fatalities in the logging 
industry during the fourth quarter of 1949 
as compared with 34 in the previous three 
months, and 47 in the fourth quarter of 
1948. 

In the various branches of the service 
industry there were 44 accidental deaths as 
compared with 35 in the previous three 
months, and 19 during the fourth quarter 
of 1948. 

An analysis of the causes of industrial 
accidents shows that 111 or 31 per cent were 
caused by moving trains, watercraft, and 
other vehicles. During the previous quarter, 
33°2 per cent of the fatalities recorded were 
attributable to the same causes. 





* See Tables H-1 and H-2. 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
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229-4 262-8 434-5 
15-9 23-9 26-3 
13-1 15-9 16-0 
8-6 12-0 8-9 
18-4 25-8 17-7 
1,574 1,627 1,465 
212-4 169-0 112-3 
T y T 
181-9 134-9 72-1 
211-9 302-6 101-0 
4,814 5,366 2,976 
274-7 238-8 181-5 
106-4 80-5 92-2 
156-0 115-8 110-1 
85-0 97-3 110-5 
5,935 4, 850 3,057 
1,454 1,104 980 
3,996}  (9)8,153]  (9)1,378 
1,096] (9) 990} (9) 281 
2,900} (9)1,877} (9)1,089 


Norre.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadtan Statistical Review issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. (1) Labour Force survey figures given are as of Oct. 29, 1949, Nov. 20, 
1948 and Nov. 9, 1946. (2) Base 1926=100. (%) Figures are as at end of quarter ending Dec. 31, 1949, ‘1948. 1946, 19438 
and 1939 respectively. (4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in 


manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946=100. 


(5) First of month. 


(°) Base 1935-1939=100. 


(7) Figures are for four week periods. (8) Annual figures; monthly not available. (%) Year-end figures. (1°) Annual index. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED NON-INSTITUTIONAL MANPOWER 


(Estimated in Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 


Sourcs: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 





October 29, 1949 August 20, 1949 
Population Class ————_.-—————__ |_-——- 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
TotaL Civmian Non-INSTITUTIONAL 
MENPOWER. Se. sheer eee 4,849 4,761 9,610 4,713 4,630 9,343 
aay Labour lV orels.). 0 cai neue 4,096 1,104 5, 200 4,093 1,160 ey 
Ve With Jobs: faa. cone tae 3,967 1,086 5,053 4,012 1,143 5, 155 
CG) Agricul tural. J. eee 974 74° 1,048 1,069 166 1205 
Paid Workers iene 115 11 126 173 28 201 
Eimployersi4. 0 ee eee 65 (a) 67 92 (a) 94 
Own Account Workers..... 598 (a) 604 591 (a) 599 
Unpaid Workers........... 196 55 251 Dis 128 341 
(2) Non-Agricultural......... 2,993 1,012 4,005 2,943 977 3,920 
Paid: Workersc2.. operas 2,000 917 3,454 2,491 883 3,374 
Himployerse. 2... .26 eee. 152 (a) 159 148 10 158 
Own Account Workers..... 287 50 337 286 47 333 
Unpaid Workers........... 17 38 55 18 37 155] 
2. Without JONSe an vac «i See 129 18 147 81 17 98 
B. Not in the Labour Force....... (53 3,657 4,410 620 3,470 4,090 
1. Permanently unable or too old 
Lonwor kk = tae ee oe ae 170 112 282 167 103 270 
J.- Keeping 1 OUSO yee. «ca tue tee (—) 3, loo 3, lao (a) “3, 044 8,045 
3. Going to School.. 323 302 625 (a) (a) (a) 
4. Retired or Voluntarily Tdle.. 256 109 365 446 319 765 
Oy SIUDET tian eee Oe (a) (a) (a) (a) (—) (a) 


——————— qe Ot 
(a) Fewer than 10,000. , 
Nore.— Newfoundland included in estimates for October, 1949, only. 


TABLE A-2.—_SUMMARY OF NATIONAL ESTIMATES 


(Estimated in Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
ee OOoooaoa@a@s®aoaqeoqoy_®n—— = eee 


Population Class Oct. 29, | Aug. 20, | Nov. 20, | Nov. 8, 
1949 1949 1948 1947 





Civilian Non-Institutional Population: ...5 .¢.s0c<<ccclecnsscc.aseecatane. 9,610 9,343 9,193 9,003 
Civilian ‘Labour Moree. 30278 ca, scene ee ee eee 5, 200 D, 200 4,964 4,934 
Total withilobuss:.;ceswey acer es note Geen RY rere 5,053 5,155 4,858 4,847 
Agriculture, saci deers ah ots he ee Oh Om 1,048 1, 235 986 1,068 
Forestry sine. Saidbeh bs ee RO a Cee eae 68 43 128 117 
Fishing and “Trappingis iii eee eee a eee 38 26 26 18 
Mining, Quarrying aad OU Welles paneas? cad cscs aoe ee 94 83 86 65 
Manufacturing Sena iae @ Sid orete) cab eee Ie or eaten as ROR rie Bee eee 1,342 1,340 1,290 1, 242 

Public: Utility (Operations. penne och ree ae een ee 46 6 40 3 
Construction... isan ie eke cess Ree ss en ee ae 329 362 317 284 
Transportation, Storage and Communications................. 365 373 388 362 
TAO. Ceo, ceed Mac Ows eltuhes Seok Cece ete te See 669 672 659 680 
Finance, Insurance and Real Wstate,.... .scccscccececesccc ccs 144 145 138 132 
é er ViCe Ace ascine ne be Reis os ee OE hs ee ea a As 910 830 800 842 
Without 'Jobaid 4 cers k sc csc do oud eo ae ee a ae 147 98 106 87 
Nopinwuabowt Morde..h5: osc.0 cee et eee he ee eee 4,410 4,090 4,229 4,069 


Notz.— Newfoundland included in estimates for October, 1949, only. 
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TABLE A-3._INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 


(Estimated in Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 




















October 29, 1949 August 20, 1949 
Uhh, ee —___—~----- 

Male Female Total Male | Female Total 

ESOT CU CURE MR ee ciocetenett cpr aicnate en ota cen ee th ene 974 74 1,048 1,069 166 1,235 
HOROSLLY sere tees. ea otek a. ee 67 (a) 68 49 (a) 43 
Fishing and EOIN R Pisd rata sy. eet ta age 38 (—) 38 26 (—) 26 
Mining, Quarrying fal Oil Wells.. figs ee 93 (a) 94 82 (a) 83 
Manutachuring waRePratoaencue ees calc ace oe & 1,064 278 13342 1,070 270 1,340 
BubliciUitility, Operations. asses...) 4000. 0. *, 42 (a) 46 42 (a) 46 
(WONSTLUCHIO NM era creer: Binet Enact iene 325 (a) 329 357 (a) 362 
Transportation and Communications................. 320 45 3h5 324 49 373 
pra d Ome ene tect ee eaters, omic ents ne 454 215 669 456 216 672 
Binancerands tealt Histater. ene scien, oes one 79 65 144 81 54 145 
Slavs CO maar eee arte y carta iV otis ecstene Cloless fvte MOU ae cies old 399 910 463 367 830 
ABCONTEH Ae Sate he RN Al Ree SORE MGR Se SENG 3, 967 1,086 5, 053 4,012 1,143 D165 























(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


| 


Norn.—Newfoundland included in estimates for October, 1949, only. 


TABLE A-4.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 


(Estimated in Thousands of Persons, 14 Years and Over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 











October 29, 1949 


August 20, 1949 





Region 


Number | Per Cent 


Number | Per Cent 
| 





100 9-0 
416 8-2 
1,393 27-6 
1,761 34-9 
956 18-9 
427 BA 


443 8-6 
1422 27-6 
1,838 35 rf 
1,002 19-4 

450 8-7 








5,053 100-0 








3,155 166-6 








Nore.— Newfoundland included in estimates for October, 


1949, only. 


TABLE A-5.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS BY HOURS 
WORKED PER WEEK 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








Agriculture 


Non-Agriculture 





Number of Hours 


October | August 


October | August 














29, 1949 | 20, 1949 | 29, 1949 | 20, 1949 

(OY esos hig Aus chun een Pee a eA MT ne Se toe Pa 1-4 0-6 2-1 ay 
Te ee oe oe oy arate Sala Oty CUE aE. CUNO ee Chalten NAMI ne 9 J gona ie Raa 3-9 4-5 Wess; 0-9 
Tee ao. Se as ees eben iy Bi Cec GR Lea re ig eee or ei 5-2 4-4 2-9 2-2 
See een aa a1 Ca ee RR 5) RR ene gt 5:0 3:3 3:6 3-4 
nl re teh Mens Ni 5 ee Ed oe etre Mlrxw a: char rane s, Bae 13-2 6-9 44.4 42-0 
Ay) A ean OLD EW MRR oof A, fie ote Boos ci ean. cal tis ava 26-7 13-1 35-0 34-6 
aL OULS FTL CRON IC Is AE ae dae etic Meuc ats is wa, space yarn 44-6 67-2 10-5 i ee 
TEGO Te ee Be Tee RE OU Pr nS, eA ee ere na ae 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 











Nore.— Newfoundland included in estimates for October, 1949, only. 
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? ABLE A-6.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND 
SEEKING WORK 


(Estimated in Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 











October 29, 1949 

















QuUODeG EF Fcc acs aa ae Sah bs FRE i oI ee ore 


CANA DA ee ech ck eee ee 
(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


August 20, 1949 


Per Cent 











Number | Per cent | Number 

14 9-5 

22 15-0 14 
44 29-9 36 
37 Dao, 28 
17 11-6 (a) 

153 8:8 Hal 
147 100-0 98 


Nort.— Newfoundland included in estimates for October, 1949, only. 


TABLE A-7.—IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


TO CANADA 


Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch 









































Date Adult Adult | Children Total 
Males Females | Under 18 

Annual Average;*1920-24.4 \.aeeasan. 2c ha ate ot pe eee 55,416 34, 803 205315 110, 534 
Annial- Average, 1926-29 | ols ae a oat a ere eee 74,447 37,345 BONO 142,309 
Annual Average 1930-34. 12... ee ee ee: eee 12,695 Te MeN: IT SU ha yy 
Annual Average 1955-09 3 «. te AR eee eee eae 3,564 5,834 5,054 14,452 
Annual Averare 1040-44 5.05.45 cect swe Re oe eee nee 3,100 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
L945 Po tales Sera era ce cee tere ed age 4,259 11,620 6, 843 Day Mae 
1986-— Total fa i tans FOG Ye chao a ee oa eee 9,934 40,818 20, 967 plea ke) 
(94 7—=Januaey oot ee eae eee ee es 809 1,143 508 2,760 
PODE TAT Sere iegtn. aa Soren Nae Coch ok ee een 831 1 Qo 489 BeOne 
March’ = 7s ceeters 6 See abe. Shee Bie ere ee 947 1 PAM 513 Die 

ASTD oe ae EM «cabo halk hinds A ee oe ae A413 1,295 509 2,916 

WE A a eS eee St ee es Palin 1,626 Z.0%e 889, 4,588 

JUNC A iad: es Ge a rn ee ee ee 1,989 2,456 1,455 5,900 

a eo ee oe ne eS Se ae 2,291 1,876 942 5,109 

AUD UIST aaa eke he beens othe aa ot ae Ce DE ate 3,014 2,220 1,052 6,286 

PoC SEF ey 0011072) ei MRR RE eee wD Dard iRE ILE S ooe e r 3,739 PRINT 1,339 7,229 

Octo boris eee te cnc ace aainceel LR Ee 4,264 3, 200 1,477 8,941 
Novem benrenns eset aie 300 45, rn ee a en 3, 630 2,734 1,241 7,610 
Decert Bere. joi Se oon. oe ante nen eae 3, 024 2,870 1, 645 7,539 

OUAL SER 6 ohio cet Pee ae Seer ee: 27,281 24,787 12,059 64,127 
1948—Januaryis- 2 eran tects eee en ee eee oe 2,986 2,794 1,468 | 7,248 
Vebrustycd vice ooh ce ceiteloe oe ee ee ee ee 2, 234 1,904 Ov 5, 209 
cir a aicds Ghd, stuclossuck eavncitgl pee ke martes case UE ea 4,184 3,963 Deaie 10,619 

Aprils ise ee ok She te ee eee 4,630 3,008 1,778 9,416 

MU SI7 Sader d pel See aber es aS Tae ee aN ne Le eee 4,141 3,076 2,243 9,460 

SUMO on ee sheet eles oar op ols Ehtkn ee td ee ee Fey shee 4,747 3, 194 oe 

SUL es she a ea ee 4,770 4,004 2,329 11,103 
ANGUS. ose o5 SS ita eee ee ee 4,995 3,616 2,347 10,958 
Septem bere! ark oe eed ee Ce 4,383 ASOD: De (aes 11,871 
October Asailvaot fen le ee ee eee 4,920 5,405 2,758 13,083 
November. suf.e5 Ree ee ee 4,473 4, 238 2,418 11,129 
December, Lr. et Oe Ae cae Pte teat ae 3,888 3,681 2,426 9,995 

Oba Ftd See en Ree SO Re eS he eee ee 52,986 45,191 275237 125,414 

1949— Janu arya tect oe ee ee eee 2,884 2,845 1,720 7,449 
Febrary co sist sts 8c ta eaten ot eee toe Ee ae 2,797 2,342 1,509 6, 648 
Marah Kes xis. (OR eh oe ee eee ce ee 3,690 3, 104 OA: 9,168 

April eo oc ie Te ees ak ae ee ee 4, 242 2,910 1,940 9,092 

May ee Soon ne oats Ce ce ee Ore net eee ee 3,987 2,963 BR Pasi 9,184 

FUNCT ST icin oh meno oc Gee PERL Sree eae ee 5,012 3,770 3, 185 11,967 

JUL cee varie aces i. Me Pee 2 ee eee ee 4,455 OP One 2,618 10,616 
JANA ee) ae SRO een NOEL Re yin wp Uta hs Bays 2,855 1,939 7,851 
DPEPTE MI DER: covets cateh ki ua hae Re ave) eerie ee 1,706 1,494 974 4,174 
October at ie hed Se ha Se ee en ee 2,831 2,907 1,814 (gsor 

IN oven beY essa 2! he denaeecoa dee AO een ee 2,430 2,389 1580 6,352 
Decetn betes 62420. cn ca ae ahi Se ae, eee 1,953 1,835 doero 5, 164 

Totals icc. cedcek ieee, Uh. es eee 39, 044 B25 0K 23,216 Oy AN bl 
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TABLE A-8.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 


Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch 
































Bec 
Month Maritimes} Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 

PO eS oes Cp ae Sa oe free 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15, 097 8, 650 71,719 
Re es OGM ils ica ak cables + ioe 3.705 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8,638 64, 127 
PU eANOY Vay ea av dsb. Late 279 1,819 3,666 726 758 7, 248 
PRPS E VIE Mi gsido. Pe lowes celeee ec) SR 166 1214 2,566 591 672 5, 209 

DIA CC Leite A A Paanistts cas oes 333 2,093 Susie 1,655 1, 266 10,619 

BPEL rece Cea eae hs 310 1,361 5, 259 1,471 1 a 9,416 

TSC? Rae ie of eae Oe ee a Pegead ¥ otk 1326 4,969 Lao 1,069 9,460 

GUAM TNS rahe estace GR o hv Ac Saha te ang 433 2,643 7,366 3,610 eye) 155920 

A070 eae RN a a a, BE 394 2,194 5,612 1,983 920 113108 

PM EUES UMS one Wk sia cae ates Se 419 1,784 5, 868 1,888 999 10,958 
Deeb Cie . ci tet be ce Ae wae 453 2,878 4,953 2,580 1,007 11,871 
POCO ae ch eine cnc stp wrt rans 663 2,840 D,0Lo 2,516 1,149 13, 083 

INO VETMOCT Mee sg. coud oes ote ake 366 2,384 5,170 Qed 1,036 29 

Le OSES OT c. SHER ites xis hes teh 371 rae AI! 5,005 1,634 834 9,995 

ER GOL Fe elie ona vidoaaer 4,558 24, 687 61,621 Donne 11,996 125,414 
TAG = J AMOT Yost see eles 6 8c doves conte 211 1,542 3,770 1,319 607 7,449 
(uke) 0. 5 o'er a 183 1,167 3,983 823 A492 6, 648 
IPT es 2 Semin mcrtbihens sarduton ns 243 1,475 4,669 2,090 691 9,168 

PEL ee pote eae Gor dee lee woh an Oa 202 i026 4,569 2,071 674 9,092 

LOSS SS SP Ane WA et et a 306 1,936 4,653 1,464 825 9,184 

ABICOLEY Wepre © Reet eee Pan Ae Facet 354 1,907 6,088 2,636 982 11,967 

ALiIIN beagecicen caen OCG, eae Gare 318 2,104 5,457 1,890 847 10,616 
PMOCAMEIE. SA ete ae ne pi 1,657 3, 846 1,436 700 7,801 

MO UOMMUMOP coca blll ons s htacas 145 1,083 1,937 625 384 4,174 

ICLO OSI at: Saab! EAE Sarco thonas 259 1,479 3, 654 1,501 659 1,002 

OWE IGOR... Sea od sek cosh pial srmale 242 12a) 3,336 915 628 6, 352 

WS CATINGSE, por 5 nd lene en ee 102 848 2,645 alot 435 5, 164 

PTC ae ate way Mele oP ocak ei ps 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 Oo. od & 


TABLE A-9.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 
Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch 


Unskilled Others 











Month Agti- land Semi-| Skilled | Trading | Including] Total 
Spe skilled Mining 

OA nL@ Genliepaeenatcr ie at iapereey iicra suche)’ oie 1,069 1, 226 2, 962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
OL RO Ga Cee ee ete ero medehs ia 4,174 G308 8, 546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
(OPIS OS® a a 468 529 1,195 342 452 2,986 
PS SEAT ie ul oe atrot & Ai Ghee ws 356 462 763 270 383 2, 234 
IM aroha cele US Se eon 1,241 685 1,248 446 564 4,184 
PED ee eee cok eA eae, Us nheievaee 959 ee 1,058 379 506 4,630 
INET OR oe petite ts hea stars Bee: il alts 1,306 925 Sou 402 4,141 
RIULTIOL El Rhee ctete tet cise ol an@utsies care ee BeS0 1,570 1,568 395 719 7,382 
ENED pe eater dee Reed heya eos gildln ieee 2,346 556 1,030 368 470 4,770 
NUTS TERR eh WrecaeP ners yh frie conctcuthe eet 1,936 1,193 1,039 356 471 4,995 
DeMeNIDer. oie ee ci ae eet 2 eo 1,568 627 1,483 358 397 4,383 
WCctohoireerc ets. een 2,077 645 1,463 405 303 4,920 
IKON ETA a OXI ys Sate Bo Aaa CS ke 1,794 565 Ih Palllss 364 aye 4,473 
UD YeVoyena stl OVS neko gs Rien oe Meee oe 1,344 550 1,094 305 595 3,888 
Boyt cl ee earn ease ae 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5, 824 52,986 
1949—January........ elev. 427 801 243 276 2,884 
BETURD pee we cor are erage 1,386 414 589 231 ie 2,797 
ING liars terete ccs nie. eeleiatnn’ 1,818 544 845 278 205 3,690 
EL EAI cpt oes ot woe gare re Alec DAYS: 650 891 285 361 4,242 
VRE eaten Ser totiir soos eget inl te coy 2 2,164 538 Gan 268 240 3, 987 
a] AVG ATETS. tm ac 8 Shee eat eae ene DOS 889 1,020 285 283 one 
= Pe area 2 a PA 2,063 700 803 288 601 4,455 
EPA REPL  apoe. tel  sey VSN ea cel seen a) 4 ons 'v 1,405 496 586 236 334 3, Oar 
Se OUT GT sale i hie An aa) pret 440 189 393 203 481 1,706 
(OVS CSO EAN SRE Sane pe ieee elrs 493 641 241 353 Piotr 
Nhe hom oYhew Ao de Hee otc aoe 926 440 593 260 211 2,430 
ID Yayoi eal ovetion S070 — Any, coe dU Renee Ooo 1,016 228 397 180 132 1958 
UO Cale ce eer mat teat 18,118 5,938 8,336 2,998 3, 654 39, 044 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.-MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 




















Utilities, 
Agricul- Trans- Finance, 
ture, portation,| Services | Supple- 
Logging,} Manu- | Construc-|\Communi-| (including] mentary 
—- Fishing, | facturing tion cation, | Govern- | Labour Total 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 
1938—Average............ 22 59 9 56 59 5 209 
1939—Average............ 23 62 8 57 59 5 215 
1940—Average............ Bi i 11 63 62 5 245 
1941—Average............ 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942—Average............ 3 143 18 80 73 10 354 
1948—Average............ 31 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944—Average............ 33 172 13 95 83 12 409 
1945—Average............ 35 156 15 101 90 13 410 
1946—Average............ 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—Average............ 47 175 3 133 113 17 518 
1947—November......... 56 190 38 142 116 18 561 
December. 7.2.4 .428 55 189 rel 143 116 1% 550 
1948—January............ a2 187 30 139 119 18 543 
Repruaryve.oaeteees H2 193 29 139 116 18 548 
March Situ aos 47 189 28 140 120 19 544 
Aprile 2 Breas s 43 194 34 142 12 18° 551 
MI sa yates Rowe. ee 47 195 37 147 125 18 570 
dt UTS ete Minette ee Ol 201 43 150 130 20 595 
MEG i a Seo, ee iearmecea IN Alt 53 201 48 ak 130 20 606 
A USUG hers wee eae 55 204 48 157 130 20 614 
September......... 57 220 48 185 130 22, 663* 
October.a tases oe: 57 ils: 48 164 130 PA 633 
November)... 29. 56 214 46 166 130 PAIL 632 
December... <.:,. 2 PAU 3} 164 129 21 614 
1949—January............ 49 Mill 35 159 133 20 607 
Hebraary,..... a 47 213 34 159 131 20 605 
March 62 ta. nce. 49 214 35 161 134 20 606 
ADETES: : See ey 40 213 39 163 134 19 610 
Mays! eee eee 46 209 42 166 138 20 622 
JUNG) eed eee Dd 216 46 170 141 20 645 
Sly: track era es eee 51 214 49 172 142 Pall 649 
Pamela tal aay heey Be Ae. 55 218 51 172 159 23 658 
September......... 54 220 3 174 138 22, 662 
Octobenic- = soar 53 219 52 175 141 22 663 
November...+..... gl 218 50 177 143 25 661 








* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 
All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. Therefore, the final total does not 
necessarily agree with the sum of the individual estimates. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: The Employment Situaticn; D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At December 1, 20,798 
employers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,106,724 and total payrolls of $92,324,133 











Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 


as 100 p.c. 
























































Average Weekly --- — 
Salaries and 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Wages at Employment Payrolls 
Dec.1] Nov.1| Dec.1) Dee. 1| Nov.1| Dec.1] Dec.1] Nov.1| Dee. 1 
1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 
$ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime: Provimcesnae. aise s+ aero. s dens ete 37-60) 38-14) 37-39) 127-1) 123-8) 129-8) 218-1) 215-4) 221-9 
Brinceruchwarcelslandleececn a7. mernicabaeeeieises sees 33°62] 33-74] 35-42) 160-0} 154-1} 145-8] 247-1] 238-8) 238-5 
ING VO COULE IN em Cree oar cere am Resale. aaah a tein ance Siam 37:76] 38-38] 37:05] 123-8] 122-8} 125-0} 206-4] 208-1) 205-2 
ING WALES CLIN GUN Ker een: AA Sechelt ene efor re ee 37-62] 38-04] 38-00} 131-1} 124-2) 137-1] 237-0} 226-9] 250-1 
Que DeCrrereres O a ea ets odemteniee. owe? 41-85} 41-80) 40-44) 128-1) 128-4) 131-9) 223-7) 224-1) 222-7 
OM ATO errs dere cake nite eee eae 45-40} 45-26] 43-64) 129-3) 129-3] 130-4) 216-8} 216-3) 210-0 
Prairie. ProviliCest seer ee eee ied ee re, era 44-38] 44-29] 42-53) 143-3) 144-3) 141-0) 240-1) 241-4) 226-5 
INT ATCO ae Pe ers ke he Pa craved ses a Sale 43-76] 43-60] 41-76] 136-6) 188-8] 135-8} 225-8) 228-6] 214-0 
SPSL IOI O Rey i aliela ys acon, acs sini Ee ART co Bici A Rian Pcie to olen abieee arc 42-79| 42-47] 40-81) 134-4] 134-9) 131-1) 221-5) 220-6) 206-3 
EAC LUE mee Seen aN MA Seticleds curb ee Re oe AAS eas 45-96} 46-10} 44-37) 157-9} 157-8} 154-3) 271-1] 271-8) 256-0 
British) Columpiagrees oo seece 2 lave jena av ay. see ke. 46-94) 46-95) 45-05) 150-7) 154-7) 152-8) 248-6) 255-3) 241-7 
GAIN AT) Aer eee etc, a che 43-82) 43-80) 42-23) 132-0} 182-3) 133-8) 224-4] 224-8] 219-0 
(b) Crrms 
AN Koya ee Wlsce 8 aon cia AREA SPB cit RID OR een Soe Ecaeeket IESe 42-99] 42-87] 41-22) 138-1] 136-9] 136-5] 231-7) 228-9) 219-2 
ANI) SE Oscomercce a entoe Bias CIO Sin ONG Pac TO. ROT CL URC RR are are 36-38] 36-29} 34-89) 121-8} 122-3) 122-5) 214-8) 215-0) 202-3 
BOLO LOM een TeA ee aR Hebe Teer ainie © cicice lertnttcnay oer wee cravat hahtr 45-00} 45:02) 42-96] 137-6) 1385-9] 1384-6] 231-5) 228-6) 215-6 
OGTR Te eee ee ets Shes cess oo OPO TOHG. «oases Tet 38-39] 38-18! 35-86] 134-5] 1381-9] 134-7) 223-3] 218-0) 208-6 
TELeurtl Gor eae ae eens sot net eo Sint Vea SMO ok GEOG A aarctornyhhars 47-94) 46-75] 45-06] 127-1] 126-6] 125-3] 221-0) 214-7| 205-4 
Wind Sarees Meee ce fades bine Caves cea exe. So bae's s 50-76} 51-98] 50-38} 124-2) 127-9] 125-7} 169-7] 179-0} 170-1 
Winn peri emer neem rt sae: cartes treo aaray cela 40-22) 39-77) 38-30] 138-3} 140-8] 140-3! 218-2) 219-8] 210-7 
VATE ONG be weer ee te ri eee ree tera e Guat fs lanai Ree 44-66] 44-69] 42-76} 160-7} 161-2) 166-7} 269-6) 270-6) 267-8 
(EL a lita: eee cee ie Prt Le Ne ee ek eM ds an a Sines 34-84! 35-17) 34-12] 131-7] 127-8} 131-8} 200-7) 196-8} 198-2 
SEW COIE APO) OFil sain ong fois ae eaei ke eo ene ne ee. ee ec ee 35-59] 36-17) 34-32] 121-2] 125-9] 126-1) 201-2) 212-4) 201-8 
poy ACEI OPROLOE CES ut yints, Aloks Rito OS CP EO Sa elon oe ier Sameer cies fee 37-37| 37-35| 35:45) 117-5) 116-1] 122-4] 211-5) 208-8] 206-7 
ESI OOREGLVCLS Hee oes cree Pye Re rs eiccnsporstiitse tPeis ie teens 40-95] 41-33] 41-74] 127-8] 136-0] 134-7) 201-6] 216-7] 216-7 
TBTATIGLOT CR ees THEA In acre eee CE A chaltra, cece Me ESR EZ SHR UA Gee ete |e ee A Skul (ea ey 6 te ht eee 
IRGCOHENCLAVV LOL LO OM RR ser eae ni ner eaten aera 41-66) 41-79) 40-63] 139-9} 140-2) 135-4] 257-2) 258-5) 242-5 
AR OING O Miseee eT IR ro es Seite Fears eae 42-04) 41-76] 39-75) 155-3] 155-2} 151-2) 256-7) 254-9} 236-0 
(Reread lliiepoo = etoianUevealbhess Kanga vtacons sg0adee sp aocR cor 46-49} 47-25] 45-47| 78-0} 80-1] 89-4) 188-9} 144-8] 153-2 
Ste GAGA TITICS Ee ee ree ee One en ee ey te rhe Me AAO 251 AQ GB ite Seed Ae Bynes alll svaroveystuilitecosioiei eg abe cell potaveee eo cilrecsieaela is 
I RY cy haba: eet eA) aren eran arene 38-87| 38-61] 36-78] 143-8] 140-7) 139-9) 237-8] 231-0) 217-9 
Salsa tOOn Mee neee tte tee tee ch, Cee irri Thrace ates 39-02] 38-82] 36-30] 157-5} 158-3] 152-5) 280-0) 280-0} 251-7 
Calgary ene eee en tree eee oe oe crmiom ine neck teed 42-89) 42-65] 40-89] 148-9] 148-1] 143-0] 253-5] 250-7) 230-6 
OC TROM COMMA erate te cahcre toe £ Cs eet ote cehiabe othe tonsetenars 41-63] 41-73] 40-19] 187-5] 185-2] 176-3] 316-4] 313-0} 284-1 
WAVE torts) <r ism ttaet oie Sade cea oer ICR Cetera eee 43-06] 43-49] 40-00) 153-1] 152-6] 147-1) 261-1] 262-9] 234-8 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manutaccuicin a eines ee art tacte cove oe Seis cite atthe oe as 45-36] 45-10] 43-72) 121-5] 122-9) 123-8) 212-5} 213-6] 208-3 
Durable Goods) steeds dete area racnts stam Sao es 48-58! 48-15] 46-88] 114-3] 115-5] 119-2) 197-7} 198-0) 198-3 
Nons bra blerGoodstrs terrors on cieten ino rict stares. ie 6 42-19] 42-09] 40-52] 126-4] 127-8] 126-4] 226-4] 228-4] 218-4 
Mleetrice lic ltancdelO werner nee sree te tne ae 49-94] 49-41] 47-71] 169-2} 170-6] 158-2] 268-7) 267-8] 238-5 
HOS TIN Ee LE Pere seit eto hte st Se gee es 38-57] 38-24] 38-38] 155-8] 144-6] 221-7) 299-3] 275-4] 426-8 
MET eee MeN rs an RP och cy hya a Riot tdi aehaiaannce cette he alan 54-32] 54-04) 51-89} 104-1] 104-3) 102-2) 176-9} 176-5} 165-9 
Gomumplnicatlonsse memset creer oe co meee eins fans ee 41-53] 42-16] 39-03] 205-6] 204-9] 187-9] 308-4} 312-3] 266-3 
MCAT SOOM CELL ONee Meteora eee thas se ee oe ea ena 52-33) 52-58] 51-49] 144-0] 144-5) 146-3] 230-0} 231-8] 230-0 
@onstructioniand Maintenances... o0eds:sos ees 4see8 ose. 42-23) 42-25] 40-41] 137-8] 142-2) 1382-8) 252-5} 260-7] 233-1 
ELAVAICE KOA es. Geo diblde 6 Gas GREE RD Ce Gag aOR cea 29-04) 28-74] 27-23] 144-3] 145-0} 145-8] 253-6] 252-3} 239-8 
ADTEKOI 4s o Sotntro cree nt Doe cee OER ee On oe renin aiare 37-09] 37-45] 35-15] 157-5] 152-2) 152-7) 244-7] 288-9] 225-5 
Eight Leading Industries.............................. 43-82) 43-80) 42-23) 132-0) 132-3) 133-8] -224-4| 224-8) 219-0 
DITA COMMA MN. Pte ic tactench eter natilins Serre. Peneteioe eetaks 41-23] 41-20] 39-19] 148-1] 147-8) 143-1] 210-4] 209-9) 193-0 
Nine Leading Industries...........................55- 43-72) 43-69} 42-11) 132-6) 1382-9) 184-1) 223-8) 224-2) 218-0 





(1) This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 


musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 


industries, as listed in Table C-4, with the exception of electric light and power. 
(2) Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry cleaning plants. 


The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
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TABLE C-2.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base: June 1, 1941=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 








Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Year and Month SRR Cees eee ri RE ---- Average 
: geregate| Average | Salaries _ |Ageregate| Average alaries 
eee “| Weekly | Salaries |and Wages a Weekly | Salaries |and Wages 
men Payrolls |jand Wages Payrolls jand Wages 
$ $ 

June’ oJ5° “L941 Ss. 8eee eee 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-57 
Deon Wir $104 ee. kb eee 113.4 139-5 125-3 31-63 109-6 136-7 126-9 32-44 
Deeta cl) S104b:5 dee aan nee 121-6 159-9 134-5 33-95 115-6 153-6 135-1 34-54 
Decimal el odi(aae5. Sees ee 130-7 193-9 151-6 38-28 122-1 184-6 153-5 39-25 
Decree lel O4 Se ei yee eee 133-8 219-0 167-2 42-23 123-8 208-3 171-0 43-72 
Jared. Ue t1940. Cae ie oe hee 128-4 204-5 162-8 41-10 120-7 196-6 165-4 42-28 
RGD ple 1940. ae ee 124-8 207-6 170-0 42-92 120-6 205°3 172-7 44-17 
Maen. el O4OUR ee Bee 123-7 207-5 171-4 43-27 120-8 206-6 173-6 44-39 
Apress eel O40 ane 122-9 206-6 171-7 43-35 120-8 207-4 174-2 44.54 
Mane au 1940. ee ne Aas 123-8 207-3 171-9 43-19 121-0 207-1 173-8 44-45 
June pleat 94 OR es hee eee 127-4 209-0 167-6 42-32 122-1 203-7 169-4 43-31 
Dulas 11 AO 19405 es eae te 130-5 217-6 170-1 42-96 123-5 209-8 172-4 44.09 
Auger 191949. eee ee. ewe 131-3 218-9 170-3 43-01 122-9 208-5 172-2 44-04 
Op ter iyi O40 ates en pene 92 ee 132-4 222-0 171-4 43-27 124-5 212-1 172-9 44.20 
Qh ye Lie 1949 een ae eer 132-4 223-8 172-5 43-55 124-2 214-4 175-4 44-84 
ING ede 049 eee eee 132-3 224-8 173-5 43-80 122-9 213-6 176-4 45-10 
Decl 1940, a oie Mee 132-0 224-4 173-5 43-82 121-5 212-5 177. 45-36 


TABLE C-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF Rane oe BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 
RE 


(Average Calendar Year 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


| | 


I 

H Ez 

ad o 
o 2 S) 8 3 a ta 
=e cS) ize] or fo) ° 2 Ss) a 
8/28) eseles].6/ 8] 2 261 2| 35) € | ae 
a (ee | seal Sol ab) 2) 2) ee] a] 4 | 2 |e: 
O.) eal mere te hed Ly oc) ladaee desu ees oll ees 
Dec) W693") ae PH ROGER (oes we time tell bes a 9254! 03 Bl Soran ae een) 85-4 
Dod, 619340. eee eee 08 G18: Ole us wie es ket es G64] 101s 7) 04 oie pel ayaa nee 92-9 
Dec: 11935 40 Cee oe tee 1045610107 -Biice ce Me leeee oles 103-8) 107-0) 101535 to es lel! 99-3 
Dec, 511936" ee ee 110-1115. 9h alae fee 119: Chi 12- DOR Oh. seo ee en ae 101-5 
Dec. SIN 1937 ee ees ee 121-6] 122-5] 79-4] 127-6] 118-9] 129-6] 125-8] 100-5] 96-0] 99-8] 108-0] 107-5 
Deol ki¥ 1038 sere, eae, eae: 114-0] 109-8} 85-4] 121-5] 97-2] 121-7] 114-4] 103-5] 95-4! 114-11 108-9! 105-8 
Deoc8l) » 19304 be Ge oe ees 122-7] 123-0] 90-6} 132-1] 113-8] 130-3] 124-5] 108-9] 102-2] 113-1] 116-41 110-0 
Dee:s1,7 1940 cave eee ee 139-1] 133-2} 106-1] 142-7] 123-4] 149-7] 142-7] 118-8] 110-2] 123-0] 129-4| 123-6 
Dec 14. 1941. ee eee 168-8] 187-9] 117-5] 204-4] 171-7] 179-8] 174-0] 135-5] 129-5] 132-71 146-9] 144-5 
Dec. 1 191 een ae 186-5] 195-1] 108-6] 220-4] 169-6] 202-2] 188-2] 141-9] 139-1] 136-2] 149-9] 187-4 
Dice! 1 194ge tt aren Che 190-5] 199-6] 125-2} 220-3] 178-0] 208-3] 188-6] 150-31 142-6] 140-9] 168-5] 193-7 
Des; 1) 104d =: emacs oe ee 185-7] 191-8} 133-5] 210-4] 171-8] 197-6] 188-0] 151-9] 147-3] 145-3] 163-2] 189-5 
Doc: 41, ,-1045%, le oe eee 173-2] 186-7] 124-9] 199-5] 174-1] 179-4] 173-1] 153-6] 148-1] 148-51 165-41 171-5 
Deu, 41) 104655) ae eee ae eee 185-7] 184-5} 137-7] 193-2] 176-2] 192-7] 188-2] 164-7| 157-7] 160-3] 178-1] 184-6 
Deol en 10d) soe eel) 199-6] 192-3] 164-3] 193-9] 192-0] 205-6] 205-0] 171-7] 161-8] 168-4] 189-01 202-6 
Deed}. 10480) ae eee 204-3) 197-8] 156-2] 209-9] 184-9] 207-5] 210-4] 180-9] 169-3] 167-0] 207-6] 206-1 
Jane li 19008 Ce he Lee 196-0] 177-2| 151-8] 178-2] 177-6] 198-2] 206-1] 173-9] 162-4] 158-0] 201-8] 192-4 
Hebel, (1O404 tis bieaut ie eelte 190-5} 168-2} 139-9] 172-4] 164-7] 193-0] 202-8] 166-7] 157-3] 146-2] 194-41 181-5 
Mari 1s. -1940:An) eae ee, Ree 188-9] 167-1] 139-1] 170-3] 164-8] 190-2] 201-8] 165-6] 156-4] 145-9] 192-31 179-6 
Wor. 1y.0 1940 ako te eee ener 187-6] 167-4] 163-0] 173-1] 160-5] 184-8] 200-2] 166-0] 155-4] 146-8] 194-6] 188-8 
May A: 1940-2 Gees ie ee 189-1] 163-3] 139-8] 170-7] 155-2] 186-4] 200-1] 170-5] 159-9] 153-0] 198-01 196-9 
Vane) 5041040 t 3 We AAG Ten: 194-5] 169-0} 151-2] 176-4] 160-7] 194-6] 202-4] 177-4] 163-7] 165-11 206-31 204-7 
Duly: 1040 hee te Ney oe 199-5] 187-4] 152-8] 202-0] 176-6] 198-0] 206-4] 181-8] 168-0] 167-3} 212-2| 209-1 
ANG ie T0403) 2 a eta ee 200-5] 188-9] 157-6] 203-8] 171-7] 199-4] 205-5] 185-6] 170-7] 169-7| 218-6] 212-6 
Bopts ir. “940ey |) adeenks Meas 202-1} 190-4] 165-3) 205-7] 172-1] 199-5] 208-3] 186-6] 171-7] 169-9] 220-0] 215-1 
Out #19404 ye Shes ee ae 202-2} 192-0] 165-9] 208-8] 172-0] 199-5] 209-2! 185-9] 173-6] 170-8] 214-3] 211-9 
INowaie 19400. 0 ae 202-0] 188-6| 165-0] 206-1] 167-5} 202-0] 208-6] 185-2] 173-1] 171-8] 212-3] 208-7 
Thedeet (1040. ee eee se noe 201-5] 193-7] 171-4] 207-8] 176-9] 201-5] 208-5] 183-8] 170-4] 171-2] 212-4] 203-3 


by Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at December 1, 1949...] 100-0} 7-2 0-2} 4-2) 2-8) 29-1] 42:0) 12-3) 5-4] 2-4) 4.5] 9.4 


Nore:—The “‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 











Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 





: Average Weekly as 100 p.e. 
Industries Salaries and Wages §|——_————_ 
at Employment Aggregate Payrolls 














Dec. 1] Nov. 1] Dec. 1] Dec. 1] Nov. 1] Dec. 1] Dec. 1]Nov. 1! Dee. 1 
1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 1949 1948 











$ $ $ 
MANU ACtiring ce se ae ase ee 45-36} 45-10) 43-72) 121-5) 122-9} 123-8] 212-5! 213-6) 208.3 
Animal products—edible..................... 44-02} 44-49] 42-09] 138-0} 140-1) 138-8] 239-2] 245-4) 939.1 
nena products iw. qace rs seor con rene 44-05} 43-59) 41-83) 140-6} 140-8] 145-8] 231-5) 229.3} 999.9 
Weathonandinroductsn nti ccn ceceeee deere 33:40] 383-22] 32-42] 107-8! 108-2] 107-2} 190- 189-9} 183-5 
ISOOtSIaNGsShOes.ce cena elders on aoe ‘...] 381-77; 31-64) 31-14] 106-3) 106-4) 106-4) 190 189-6] 186-6 
umberandsits producers... seas. ese ase seer 40-78] 40-26] 38-98} 119-1] 124-2) 120-6] 224 230-5} 217-9 
Rough‘and ‘dressed lumiper,..)...90...-.0-. 42-26] 41-50} 40-41} 112-3} 119-4) 110-3] 222 232-6} 210-0 
EUIENLbUT aera ks eer en ciein ota 39-95} 39-73] 38-00} 161-7} 160-6) 156-9] 237- 234-5] 221-3 
Other limber products:...20...0.00ese-20. 36-61} 36-34] 35-93] 106-8} 110-6} 126-5) 211 217-6} 243-8 
Plant products—edible....................+.- 37:91] 37-26} 35-92) 148-1] 158-4] 145-3] 248. 261-4) 231-2 
Eulpeand. paper; proguctss «4 41. wlekna sca one 50-79] 50-76} 48-92} 138-7} 140-4} 142-1] 237 240-3} 233-5 
Pulp andipaper snes canvases ucstiae nce 57-70| 57-94) 56-98] 123-5] 127-5) 133-5] 225. 233-9} 239-2 
IRA DCADEOUUCLAE en ee etree cos os 41-63} 41-41] 88-94] 172-9} 174-3] 167-3] 297- 298-2) 269-0 
ninNtinewanG Dub listuMonee en sok os eee uri 47-93} 47-48] 44-47) 144-7] 143-7] 143-4] 239. 228-9) 213-8 
Rubber producusmieaenenr ent tie aeieetieiaciee 45-00} 45-30] 45-48} 123-6] 123-3] 133-4] 237 238+1} 258-9 
Mexitlemnrocuctssmecmntr i eee cle corer. an Mee 35-43] 35-50] 33-90] 116-3} 116-4] 116-4] 215 215-9] 206-2 
Rhresd: varmandieloun meee. seee. on oe 39-50) 39-17) 36-66] 111-4) 110-1) 113-6) 232 228-2) 220-4 
Cottonivarniand clothe... sacseese ees ll OSsbo| S825! Shere 91-9 91-1 93-0] 183. 180-6} 173-0 
Wioollentyarnianciclogieves eo aie eee: 37-64) 37-54] 35-65} 102-2 99-4) 111-6} 215 208-8} 221-9 
Synthetic silk and silk goods............. 41-99) 41-38) 38-36} 153-1) 152-8] 149-2] 347 341-9} 308-9 
Hosiery and knit 20008 2.2 ois esse ones 33:65] 33-38] 31-04] 115-9] 114-2] 122-8! 213 208-6] 210-2 
Garments and personal furnishings.......... 31-68] 32-35} 31-75] 128-0} 1380-5] 123-1] 210 219-2) 202-1 
Other textile productesmeetiae eee cies oe 37-52| 37-70] 36-12 96-9} 97-0} 96-8} 179 180-5} 172-8 
UO DA CCO eet tiee Pri Wiper eA cree reid shore vipers 40-58) 42-22) 38-68] 126-1) 112-9} 127-3] 284 265-5} 274-2 
TBOVOLA GOS es ae ere ere ae uta e a hacer telat oeietle « 48-65) 47-98} 46-31) 171-7} 170-5} 168-1) 281 276-0} 263-0 
Chemicals and allied products................ 48-55] 48-51! 46-39 98:4) 99-3) 97-4) 175 177-1] 167-4 
Clay, glass and stone products................ 46-71} 46-84] 44-79] 144-0) 145-2) 150-0} 273 276-6) 266-8 
Kilectric light and poweresss.. sce. erases «2 49-94) 49-41) 47-71; 169-2) 170-6} 158-2} 268 267-8} 238-5 
Hlectrical apparatuses yiceesce as. cscs < ccs cc 48-57| 48-90) 46-72} 166-7! 166-3} 166-8} 302- 304-2) 291-8 
ironeand stech prowuGtoup ante een ae aee: 50-51] 50-02] 48-95) 106-2) 106-7) 111-7] 176: 175-4} 179-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... 53-42) 53-89! 50-71! 134-0] 134-2] 144-7] 194. 196-4] 198-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............ 48-54] 48-24) 46-69) 109-9} 109-1) 118-4} 186- 183-8] 194-5 
Agricultural implements.................... 49-95} 46-60} 49-80) 167-4] 166-5} 206-3} 309- 287-0} 388-7 
Land vehicles and aircraft.................. 51-85) 50-96} 50-84) 103-0} 103-8] 102-8) 164- 162-7] 160-8 
Automobiles and parts................... 52-52) 52-00) 52-43] 120-1] 123-8] 117-6] 163- 167-38) 160-5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 49-00} 48-80} 47-28 64-5) 68-9} 89-31 105- 112-1] 141-1 
iElegiingfappliancessen ads seme. eee oe. 45-84) 45-87) 43-79] 161-5) 159-5} 152-4] 280- 276°9) 252-7 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)........... 50-37] 50-90} 48-24) 101-6] 102-4) 102-7) 216 219-8] 204-3 
Foundry and machine shop products........| 48-47] 48-77] 47-95 88-1 87-5 98-4] 207- 207-3} 210-6 
Other iron and steel products............... 47-93] 47-90} 45-91 99-1 99-0] 101-3} 173: 173-0} 170-7 
Non-ferrous metal products................... 51-25] 50-70} 48-45} 111-7} 112-9} 121-0] 212 212-3] 212-8 
Non-metallic mineral products............... 55-94} 55-06} 53-39] 123-5) 125-2) 120-7] 236 235-6] 220-9 
Miscellaneonssente sca tiratae otis tiscs cee eee: 39-37, 38-34) 36-48} 165-9} 167-8} 146-6} 291 287-0) 275-1 
Mogaln Sater yar eete es let ee onan tee sees 38-57} 38-24) 38-38} 155-8} 144-6] 221-7} 299. 245°4) 426-8 
AVEDA Oe epee nete ey erste ise ote cn ta canes ce 54-32) 54-04) 51-89} 104-1) 104-3] 102-2] 176- 176-5] 165-9 
GOs Meera tre kee tints cock kee wee Peake 53-66] 53-71] 51-71] 100-2 99-0} 100-8} 211 209-0} 204-9 
Wetaitcionese aver tiec ts Se cites Rotarians 56-53} 56-21] 54-29 92-5 92-7] 89-6} 144 143-6] 134-1 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)...........] 49-63} 49-09] 46-08] 161-5] 165-8] 158-5] 195 300-3} 269-1 
Communications............................. 41-53} 42-16] 39-03) 205-6) 204-9] 187-9] 308- 312-3] 266-3 
ANA ohatse een. Pelee eee a a eee oe Aa 45-23] 45-28] 44-76] 124-8) 126-1] 1238-3] 221 224-2) 216-6 
Slap ion Oni etey er ils cope ees gy or id eB: 40-53] 41-30] 37-85] 224-8! 224-3] 206-6} 326 331-6) 279-9 
Pranspor tationicnscnden oe osces 2s tetas oe 52-33] 52-58) 51-49] 144-0] 144-5) 146-3] 230 231-8) 230-0 
Street railways, cartage and storage.......... 47-03] 46-89) 44-54) 159-9) 161-4) 156-7] 257 259-6} 239-3 
SLeAmMRrAllwaiguaone oeniase ei Gr aoe One ee 57-49} 58-43) 58-17] 133-5} 134-8] 135-7] 211 217-5} 218-0 
Shippineandistevedoringias.-.+sn00.ee coeds... 47-89) 46-63} 45-57) 136-5} 132-3] 150-1} 251 237-8} 263-4 
Construction and Maintenance.............. 42-23] 42-25) 40-41) 137-8] 142-2) 132-8] 252- 260-3] 233-1 
Building emiyancr eae tear eee eee 45-93) 45-94) 43-99] 182-8] 188-4] 170-5] 293 302-6] 261-4 
EL YW a epee nen Sty ee re cen eres eens Ee 36-61) 36-85} 34-90} 121-5} 125-7] 122-5} 230 240-1] 222-2 
PSU Leet yeep eae ee eee eee usec tie ae: St 42-92} 42-57) 42-46) 89-2} 91-9) 87-0} 193 197- 186-0 
Services (as indicated below)................. 29-04) 28-74) 27-23) 144-3) 145-0] 145-8) 253-6] 252-3] 239-8 
otelsvand mreshaurants-s.smaee oe meet 26-90) 26:43) 25-66] 152-2) 153-7] 152-7) 270-7] 268-5] 259-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries).................. 29-13} 29-05) 30-24) 127-9] 130-0] 134-6] 210-0] 212-7] 213-8 
be gE COR doa eR al a Ae 37-09) 37-45) 35-15) 157-5) 152-2] 152-7) 244-7] 238-9) 225-5 
ROLE eeeteve were doe ite os Reve w. Oona cous nataavcenttete ats 34-75] 35-03] 382-72) 156-4) 148-6} 152-2) 248-2] 237-7] 227-6 
NVIRGIGR ALOR: teenie eae eta his OG va ere oes 43-28] 43-44) 41-59) 163-6} 165-3) 157-6] 237-8] 241-2) 221-2 
Eight Leading Industries..................... 43-82} 43-80) 42-23) 132-0} 132-3] 133-8] 224-4) 224-8) 219-0 
PUM aN COR ee Ge ee Poe tte a Sa ey 41-23] 41-20) 39-19) 148-1] 147-8) 143-1) 210-4) 209-9] 193-0 
Banks and trust companies................... 37-32] 37-37] 34-84] 158-8] 158-8] 153-5] 227-6] 227-9} 204-9 
Brokerage and stock market operations....... 52-84) 51-55) 49-90) 152-6) 150-0) 153-7) 233-1] 223-6] 222-2 
SITISUITATI GO trees ees eee eae oe ey LRN a 45-81) 45-81) 44-47) 133-9} 133-6} 128-9} 191-0} 190-5) 178-5 
Nine Leading Industries..................... 43-72) 43-69] 42-11) 132-6) 132-9] 134-1] 223-8) 224-2] 218-0 





TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 








Dee. 1, 1949 


Nov. 1, 1949 


Dec. 1, 1948 



































Industries 3 ee 

Men Women | Men | Women| Men | Women| Men 

no. no. p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

Mantfacturing 4524-7. Wace coer eee eee eee 817,995 | 246,037 | 76-9 23-1 | 76-8 23:2 | @7-1 
Animal products—-edibl ea. saeeee eee 30, 696 7,408 | 80-6 19-4 | 80:3 19-7 | 80:3 
Hurand products: ace wan stent ae ee eae ace 2, 852 1,506 | 65-4 34-6 | 64-3 35-7 | 63-2 
Geatheriand producisaes hte eee eee 18,739 | 12,056 | 60:9 39-1 | 60-4 39-6 | 60-8 
Boots ‘and ishoes- wrersSeseeet re ae eee 11,068 8,248 | 57°38 42-7 | 57-2 42-8 | 57-3 
Lumibenand productse. aan i cereae eer ein nner 73, 266 6,618 | 91:7 8-3 | 92-0 8-0 | 91-5 
Roush and dressed lumber....0.......0.... 45,110 2,407 | 94-9 5-1 | 95-2 4-8 | 94-6 
Plurniture.. ics, Saree ee Oa ear ae 17,218 2,201 | 88-6 11-4 | 88-6 11-4 | 88-0 

Other lumber products#s.-see- ree eee 11,038 2,010 | 84-6 15-4 | 84-6 15-4 | 86-0 

Plant products—ediblewe. scorn ereee eee 42,003 | 22,845 | 64-8 Seay || (oyscayi 37°3 | 65-3 
Pulpiand: paper peoguctshers: cee eerie renee: 89,620 | 22,981 | 79-6 20-4 | 80-0 20-0 | 79-8 
Pulpand papetweececen -aeeee oe oe ores aeioae 44,552 2,511 | 94-7 5:3 | 94-9 5:1 | 95-0 

Paper productSa-cce ak cere ce eee eee 13, 686 8,209 | 62-5 31-0. |) 63:3 36-7 | 62-1 
1eimaonneeehacoljouilewbougele, 5 SoA cg snes coop aoe. 31,382 | 12,201 | 71-9 281 | 7L38 28-2 | 70-9 

Rup bersprod ucts. sseedsce memes Saree aera are 15,322 5,664 | 73-0 21-0 |) fork 26-9 | 74-3 
‘Rextilewproducts ase eee heen eer ree 74,851 | 88,189 | 45-9 54-1 | 45-7 54-3 | 45-1 
Thread svannandsclovhcane nee = sn 37,941 | 21,193 | 64-2 35-8 | 64-3 35-7 | 62-4 
Cottonwarnand Clotlheaa trees sao 13,910 8,749 | 61-4 38-6 | 62-0 38-0 | 60-5 

Woollen’ yarn-and cloths. #. 4... saeco: 8,018 ROBIIL {| torial 42-9 | 57-5 42-5 | 56-9 

Synthetic silk and silk goods.......... 12,026 5,018 | 70:6 29-4 | 70-1 29-9 | 67-6 

Hosiery and) nits OOU scent mere 8,896 | 15,839 | 36-0 64-0 | 36-4 63-6 | 35-0 
Garments and personal furnishings......... 18,924.| 43,241 | 30-4 69-6 | 30-0 70-0 | 29-8 

Other textilepreductss;aeeseeor re oor 9,090 7,916 | 53-5 46-5 | 538-5 46-5 | 53-5 

LODE CCOMs te aac Reee Ba Oe EE eee cs ae 4.899 Gralla) 4807 56-3 | 42-4 57-6 | 42-9 
BOVGTAZ ES ie cae) sce erp an ee sina eee 17,235 2,649 | 86-7 13-3 | 87-0 13-0 | 86-0 
Chemicals and allied products................. 32,028) LO 08) Wetoa3 ae ato 24-5 | 75-6 
Clay, glass and stone productS/.2............- 19,479 2,430 | 88-9 11-1 | 89-1 10-9 | 88-1 
Hlectricli¢it andinowen. sacha eee eee 30,588 4,250 | 87-8 12-2 | 87-8 12-2 | 88-1 
Blectricalisppanaiusseee a eee eee 37,994 | 14,936 | 71-8 28-2 | 71-9 28-1 | 71-8 
Tron and steel products. . Pe ge 262,639 | 21,984 | 92-3 7-7 | 92-3 7-7 | 92-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products. See nS 34,816 1,657 | 95-5 4-5 | 95-4 4-6 | 95-8 
Machinery (other than vehicles)........... 24, 300 3,357 | 87-9 12-1 | 87-9 12-1 | 88-9 

A erichliural1 pl ements a. asec esate eee se 14,169 933 | 93:8 6-2 | 93-9 6-1 | 94-4 

Land vehicles and aircraft................. 110,562 6,600 | 94-4 5-6 | 94-3 5-7 | 94-6 
Automobiles and parts................. 42,128 4,939 | 89-5 10-5 | 89-6 10-4 | 89-7 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 2208 482 | 96-2 3-8 | 96-4 3-6 | 96-6 
Heating appliancessr. euler ne ere eee 8, 509 542 | 94-0 6-0 | 94-1 5-9 | 93-4 

Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)........... 10,544 935 | 91-9 8-1 | 91-8 8-2 | 92-3 
Foundry and machine shop products....... 8,002 415 | 95-1 4-9 | 95-2 4-8 | 95-3 

Other iron and steel products............... 39,484 7,063 | 84-8 15-2 | 84-7 15-3 | 84-9 
Non-ferrous metal products.................:.. 39, 288 6,323 | 86-1 13-9 | 86-4 13-6 | 84-9 
Non-metallic mineral products................. 14,201 1,393 | 91-1 8-9 | 91-1 8-9 | 91-5 
Miscellaneous cere tie eats eee ee ee 11,695 7,786 | 60-0 40-0 | 59-5 40-5 | 62-1 
LOSING acon...) Sees sei el eae oe a ee 72,900 1,052 | 98-6 1-4 | 98-5 1:5 | 98-4 
MGA Be cee ee ee ee ee Oe eee 84,849 1,884 | 97-8 Peja) |) Giric) 2-1 | 98-0 
Coa). ccm Lee) Ree Dine Weapon eee 2 ORY 227 | 99-1 0:9 | 99-1 0-9 | 99-1 
Metallic oresssr a2 eer ete oe ee eae 43,305 855 | 98-1 1:9 | 98-1 1-9 | 98-1 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)............ 16,492 802 | 95-4 4-6 | 95-6 4-4 | 96-0 
Communications cee oa eee 26,073 | 29,166 | 47-2 52-8 | 47-3 52-7 | 47-4 
Welegraphse striae. detec tacnce ee wee eee 6, 966 1,528 | 82-0 18-0 | 81-5 18-5 | 81-3 
Telephones). een cinc aac oem ae Cee 17,013 | 26,782 | 38-8 61-2 | 39-1 60-9 | 39-8 
Transportation. ~~ 2 ee cece oe eae 174,564 | 10,888 | 94-1 5-9 | 94-0 6:0 | 94-2 
Street railways, cartage and storage............ 59, 363 4,404 | 93-1 6-9 | 93-0 7-0 | 93-1 
Steamuratlwaryso pers tlonere si Seen entre 86,160 | 5,270 | 94-2 5-8 | 94-2 58) |) 94-1 
Shippinmand slaved OR Re ae eneeee 29,041 1,214 | 96-0 4-0 | 95:5 4-5 | 96-2 
Construction and Maintenance.................. 249,996 | 4,711 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-1 
Building sy Aas oe eee a eee eee 124,085 3,263 | 97-4 2:6 | 97-5 tn || WN fols 

i phiwanyo. Gresaeteieate ot een RE eee 87, 462 1,316 | 98-5 1-5 | 98-5 1-5 | 98-4 
Rail ways. adtcctc: hace teeter ee ane ee eres ee 38,449 132 | 99-7 0-3 | 99-7 0-3 | 99-7 
Services (as specified below)...................... 36,860 | 37,744 | 49-4 50-6 | 48-9 51-1 | 48-4 
Hiotelsiand westaurants: os. ase ce een 22,965 | 22,464 | 50-6 49-4 | 50-1 49-9 | 50-5 
Personal (chietly, laundries) ey.susereeen seen 7,484 | 125003) 38-2 61-8 | 38-1 61-9 | 39-2 
Trade: Bee ee 5. eames ecm oe toe ae ea eae oer 186,018 |125,987 | 59-6 40-4 | 60-7 39-3 | 59-0 
Re@taily at. Uc cass coerce the cee eee 120,720 |105,496 | 53-4 46-6 | 54-7 45-3 | 53-0 
Wholesale. S25 -e5.. faeces saci eee ee a ee 65,298 | 20,491 | 76-1 23-9 | 75-4 24-6 | 74-9 
Eight Leading Industries........................ 1,649,255 |457,469 | 78-3 21-7 | 78-5 21-5 | 78-8 
Bimance so io ste cee oh eee eee 47,741 | 43,129 | 52-5 47-5 | 52-6 47-4 | 53-0 
Banksiand trust companies...-.cseseooen seer 25,494 | 26,484 | 49-0 51-0 | 49-1 50-9 | 49-8 
Brokerage and stock market operations........ 2,299 1,271 | 64-4 35-6 | 64-5 35:5 | 64-9 
INSUPANCES Hare teen oh tect ee ste tere 19,948 | 15,374 | 56-5 43-5 | 56-4 43-6 | 56:5 
All Industries t- 4.01.55 40 Se ee ee ee 1,696,996 |500,598 | 77-2 22-8 | 77-4 22°6 | 77-7 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms then Tables C-1 to C-5. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-4 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 


es 
8 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable— 
factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 
No. No. No. cts. cts. cts. 

Dec Le LOA ie Pewee 8 ner nee 44-8 44.9 44.6 67-0 74-0 60-6 
Dee mre AG a Oy. ee Ee fae: 43-2 43-2 43-2 74-5 81-8 67-6 
Dec Pe LOA ae eeei rm ne ee vt 8 43-5 43-8 43-2 85-6 92-8 78-3 
Dec HORA OAS: BS see eee eine ih.) Ween tae 43-2 43-4 43-1 96-0 104-1 87-7 
*Jan eva OA O8 ee ert es lied OP 40-6 41-0 40-2 97-2 104-8 89-3 
Feb PL AO Sey sors eae oe tis Oa 42-9 43-2 42-7 97-2 105-0 89-3 
Mar Uae LOL OE, sees Rote SAA. 43-0 43-2 42-7 97-6 105-3 89-6 
Apr Lee LOSG Seen. ce AE cee eS | 42-9 43-2 42-6 98-2 105-7 90-3 
VE sary game Looper. TRCN! Uae cel 2 24 Je 42-5 42-7 42-3 98-6 106-2 90-7 
June 1 aU ere ct OR 40-8 41-1 40-5 99-1 106-5 91-5 
July bree AO) RE ERA A MEER OE OED hy 41-8 42-4 41-2 99-1 106-7 91-3 
Aug dO eee. Re Nees oe Bre eo he 41-9 42-1 41-7 98-8 106-5 91-1 
Sept ae SAO) Seer Mel ene. en ee eT od 42-4 42-5 42-2 98-4 106-6 90-4 
Oct He) MUG 1S i ie ae te a ee ae 42-7 43-0 42-5 99-3 107-8 91-0 
Nov i a RE ae a ee ee ee 42-8 42-8 42-9 99-5 108-0 91-4 
Dec LOGOS G Sak Var 4 haere) 42-9 43-0 42-9 99-9 108-5 91-5 


* The averages at this date were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of J anuary 1. 


TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 






































1 Durable Non-Durable 
All Manufactures Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Week Preceding 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Dec Le LOAD Ie ne eer ae 32-32 30-02 35-20 33-23 29-83 27-03 
Dec Ul LOGY peer she ier alttactls aa 34-43 32-18 37-15 35-34 32:07 29-20 
Dec Ue BURY L(t ete Mies an ee 39-16 37-24 42-09 40-65 36-50 33-83 
LES 9 Pe PoE EY | Sea te De ag © aie 43-59 41-47 46-88 45-18 40-52 37-80 
*Jan UL LOA OF Ret Pe ee eid res > ten Ae 42-12 39-46 45-23 42-97 39-19 35-90 
Feb UR Oy peed teeta evista da ores 44-04 41-70 47-17 45-36 41-12 38-13 
Vici ee am OA OR ieee ter Lever Ath! a eee 44.27 41-97 47-43 45-49 41-30 38-26 
Apr. etek OF 91 Seas tam ees tere Alc cr od 44.27 42-13 47-43 45-66 41-3 38-47 
Meh aman Lee GAG) We ers ee Pe eae a 44-31 41-91 47-30 45-35 41-49 38-37 
June per LOA ON GAs Mec Sew urts hoes 43-16 40-43 46-00 43-77 40-49 37-06 
July ane LOA OF Rewer thee ant Ae 43-95 41-42 47-26 45-24 40-90 37°62 
Aug GPE O AG) PUR RE pe ne Gees hel An 43-90 41-40 46-90 44.84 41-15 37-99 
Septtemmin al O49) -yecmenen wether eS 44.05 41-72 47-35 45-31 41-12 38-15 
Oct. URL OS OF ee eek ae Ms BO Fe 44.72 42-40 48-20 46-35 41-63 38-68 
Nov Le eR oe tenerata che, ae hee 44-95 42-59 48-15 46-22 42-09 39-21 
Dec ee UCL ten ee er ae ee 45-21 42-86 48-58 46-66 42-19 39-25 
1 Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table C-6. 


TABLE C-8._HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 
CITIES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 





Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 


Decsi | Nove i. Dec. 1, Dee. 1, INGvieleale Decl; 











1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 
INOVANOCO UL EnE SET eT at eee en nt een ee 43-2 44.2 45-0 89-9 89-9 84-0 
ING Webruns wickteisew nce ane. «ates condos ore amie. 45-6 44-8 45-6 89-6 89-1 87-6 
(QTE Seon. a a a OG BOs SORE eR BORO ee ee A 44-5 44-4 45-1 90-5 90-4 86-8 
Oban O een ee ee ee oy occ Acc na Boe aan 42-4 42-3 42-4 104-7 104-2 100-9 
INU ESTA Bel Osher. 8 Sorta HD eet Oe ReRL MRE eee oe es er | 43-2 42-9 43-0 97-3 96-9 93-6 
Saskauche walle mere. sere sook ickis robie ene on.ak 42-3 42-0 43-0 103-2 102-4 98-5 
AU DELLA Serene s Free Ped he init cratencate sap Minmnack 42-7 42-9 42-4 101-7 101-4 97-7 
IB TIbiShte Olimpia sees tres = oie te ne oe nee oer 38-5 38-4 39-0 119-6 119-4 115-7 
ING Wasa ete escorts acy oe get ae Re agin 43 +2 43-1 43-8 95-7 95-4 91-6 
FLOP ONL O Mapyeteera tis he esis oie et cee oie iieierexs wine oes 41-6 41-5 41-4 103-0 102-7 99-8 
ELV GO Ty ya eee. reese Ie ease tsi ciaioia eudbaaa trees bebe 7s 42-4 41-2 42-0 114-8 113-1 107-1 
Winn Depart eer ROR yi teal hehe = sites si SN ee 42-9 42-6 42-7 96-6 96-0 93-0 
Wan CONVOL AE: AAO AA Silo oy cuais cava as ens 37-7 37-8 38-4 117-8 ges 114-0 
1 Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table C-6. 
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TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
a —————————————————————  ——eece0O00=S—aSSSaSsSaSsSsSsaso—>>— 


Average Average | 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Average 
Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 











— 





Industries ‘ | 
fi : Dec. 1] Nov.1] Dee. 1| Dec. 1] Nov.1] Dee. 1| Dec. 1] Nov.1] Dec. 1 


1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 
Nos) Nol NiO: ie Cts:|/ctss| sets. $ $ $ 
42-8] 43-2] 99-9] 99-5) 96-6) 42-86] 42-59) ‘41-47 


Mamiitacttirimg acer ce eo eter ieleltetetaieieerei-coretatere’- 42-9 
*Durable manufactured goodSsaeaeceicce riers cses = a 43-0} 42-8] 43-4] 108-5) 108-0} 104-1] 46-66] 46-22) 45-18 
Non-durable manufactured goods............--seeeee:: 42-9} 42-9] 43-1] 91-5) 91-4) 87-7] 39-25) 39-21) 37-80 
Animal products—edible.. 22... ..2. cc ccccecssccvssre- 42-6| 43-5) 42-4] 99-7] 100-3] 94-3) 42-47) 43-63) 39-98 
Dairy products se. cice mia tera seein severities rereretererer 46-2) 46-6] 46-0] 76-5). 76-4} 73-5) 35-34) 35-60) 33-81 
Mest mroductsymemmtane tierce ciaricte ciaeirersec teers 43-5) 43-8] 42-6] 108-9] 109-8} 103-1) 47-37) 48-09] 43-92 
Weathermroducts cco ce steriereie wielorrstetete idea ce srereitere ats 40-1] 40-3) 41-1] 76-6] 76-2! 73-5) 30-72) 30-71) 30-21 
esther boots andushoesimnes acacia tetele crelel slater eter 39-0] 39-3] 40-7| 73-9] 73-7] 70-6] 28-82] 28-96) 28-73 
SGumibernproductss eer emer ina ticisteetetstereretareiotlels/efele <i 42-1] 42-0} 41-7] 92-3] 91-4] 89-4] 38-86] 38-39] 37-28 
Rough and! dressed: lumabers. jaca. ei aielleiele els o)-laicte orl 41-0] 41-2} 40-7! 98-6] 96-9] 95-1] 40-48} 39-92) 38-71 
Gorntaimersre scot. Sets eke srctore eter relieves! stotote overs retetc 45-9] 45-6] 44-2] 76-8! 76-7] 78-9] 35-25] 34-98) 34-87 
urniture tee ore otere ite oe lotinilsin esis cicle steme ore 43-7) 43-4] 42-7] 86-5] 86-5] 84-1] 37-80] 37-54) 35-91 
“Musical instruments: cette eee acle secclel silere sl «ralerelere erate 45-0} 44-8] 45-9] 87-0] 86-6] 81-2] 39-15} 38-80) 37-27 
Plant products=——edi bleismmccitae sitter ester: s (ocr iter rer: 43-9| 43-6] 48-€| 77-5) 77-1] 74-C| 34-02) 33-62] 32-26 
Flour and other milled products...............0+--- 44-5] 45-9) 45-8} 95-9] 96-0] 90-3] 42-68} 44-06] 41-36 
Fruit and vegetable preserving...........-.----+0+: 41-0} 41-1) 42-1] 72-8} 72-1] 69-2) 29-85) 29-63) 29-13 
Breadlandsbakenyaproduets:cer eerie reece eerie 44.2} 43-9] 44-0] 78-5) 78-6) 76-2] 34-70) 34-51) 33-53 
Chocolate and cocoa products..........c0sccscsesees 43-8} 43-3] 42-7] 66-3} 66-0] 63-2] 29-04] 28-58} 26-99 
Pulprandipaper products ease aetnietereteiereier- eles 45-4) 45-4] 45-4] 108-8] 108-9] 105-4| 49-40) 49-44) 47-85 
Pulpiandipapersmil seep eer sate teers rere tere reieteteie el tei 48-2] 48-5) 48-9) 114-3] 114-4] 112-7) 55-09] 55-48) 55-11 
Paper prod uctsien sane nomic ct erect: 44-4] 44-1] 42-9] 85-4] 86-0} 81-8] 37-92) 37-93] 35-09 
Printing and publishing maser ct selects seteitata eke 41-4| 41-0] 41-0} 115-6} 115-0} 106-6) 47-86] 47-15) 43-71 
Rubber products er sheer tcc iene si-criect rar 41-7| 42-0| 42-5) 102-4) 101-9} 102-8] 42-70} 42-80} 43-69 
Lextilo—alll branchesey. 2... actteeiias sertesetrererieterys 41-4) 41-2] 41-8] 80-0] 80-4] 75-7] 33-12! 33-12) 31-64 
Mhreadyyarn and cloths uss: seme cee creceies cnet siieeee 44-21 43-7] 44-6] 84-5] 84-7| 77-9] 37-35] 37-01] 34-74 
Cottontyarnrandrelothece: scemiemrcmciacte cree ctecere teen 43-6] 42-8] 43-4] 84-9] 85-9] 79-3] 37-02) 36-77} 34-42 
Woollentyarnand clothite- meee oe cieteininae crenieeieree 43-8] 43-7) 44-1] 80-0] 79-7] 75-9) 35-04) 34-83] 33-47 
Synthetic silk and silk goodS..:..........-20cc00+e0+ 45-5] 44-9] 46-6] 87-2} 86-8] 77-9] 39-68) 38-97) 36-30 
Efosieryeandeknitif0Ods. nce ce secs eee ere mieiciss cere eters 42-4] 41-8! 41-9] 75-1! 75-3] 70-5] 31-84] 31-48) 29-54 
Garments and personal furnishings................++++- 37-1] 37-8) 38-1] 75:3] 76-4| 74-3] 27-94] 28-88] 28-31 
'LODACCOS Mae re Sore eee nd Silese oie tekos eNO es ciseeere ota are 42-4] 43-7) 43-3] 89-0] 89-6] 82-0] 37-74) 39-16} 35-51 
IBOVOragesyy. «cre ehe ee te ae trailer terere iicletrroreveccleae, ivi 43-9] 43-3] 43-1} 100-5} 99-4} 96-5] 44-12] 43-04) 41-59 
Distilledtandanalt liqgorswercesise tees eset 43-3] 42-3] 42-5] 105-8] 104-7] 101-0} 45-81) 44-29) 42-93 
@hemicals'and allied products... sacieicie eeleesecletelel sree ale 44-1] 44-0] 43-9] 99-7] 99-5] 95-6] 43-97) 43-78] 41-97 
Drugsiand:medicinessnc ss nsertere acer orton eerste te 41-8] 42-2) 41-1] 82-9] 83-1] 78-8] 34-65] 35-07] 32-39 
“Clay,iglassiand stone productsne este rei ate 45-7| 45-8] 45-8] 98-5) 98-4| 93-6] 45-01] 45-07) 42-87 
Glass products). taaen a wens sole narean waive sleeaieres 46-2| 46-2) 45-8] 94-4] 94-4] 89-3] 43-61] 43-61] 40-90 
Lime, gypsum and cement products................. 46-9| 47-6] 47-1] 99-3] 99-2| 92-7) 46-57) 47-22) 43-66 
*Hlectricaliapparabusgecacrscac ct scraielelleleislercieia siale store ate 41-9} 42-2) 41-6] 109-1] 109-4] 106-0] 45-71] 46-17) 44-10 
Heavy, electrical’apparatus 22)... ens ate seis eele eee 43-0| 43-0] 46-2] 122-0} 121-8} 117-5] 52-46] 52-37] 54-29 
*[roniand Steel productssicasec sesh tes cere ieee 43-0] 42-6] 43-8] 114-0} 113-5] 108-8] 49-02] 48-35] 47-65 
Crude, rolled’and forged products. ......-0..-.s 5+ oe 43-1] 43-7| 44-7] 121-0} 120-5) 111-0] 52-15] 52-66] 49-62 
Primanyironandustecles cn ertecmcemecieste mtcrieert: 42-8| 43-4] 44-6] 123-2] 122-6) 112-7) 52-73] 53-21] 50-26 
Machinery (other than Vehicles) i. eceacuis cnet 43-6| 43-3] 44-7] 105-7] 105-4] 100-6] 46-09] 45-64] 44-97 
Agriculturalmmip leMmentseses sc cerisceetetinetsesietssietererst: 41-6] 38-5) 43-0] 115-6) 113-6} 113-1] 48-09] 43-74] 48-63 
Landcvehteles'andjaireratten cs acisnsices sister telstra 42-8) 42-1] 43-4] 118-6] 118-1] 114-8] 50-76} 49-72] 49-82 
Railwayerollinpestocksarexcciiee croveicistectete crelerneteiel steelers 44-8] 43-5] 45-2] 114-7) 114-3] 111-9] 51-39] 49-72} 50-58 
Autontobiles:and partsinsenicccte stern ttoieerasierte asia 40-0] 39-9] 41-2] 124-7) 123-8] 121-6] 49-88] 49-40) 50-10 
Acroplanesiand) Parts. accececstsk caine ceeiee rely sr varaterereters 46-0] 46-1] 44-9] 113-4] 111-9] 101-1] 52-16) 51-59] 45-39 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..............++e008- 42-6] 42-9] 43-1] 111-3] 110-3] 107-1] 47-41) 47-32) 46-16 
Iron andisteel fabrication m-e:Sonasstencies sec ceiereniet 43-1] 43-0} 43-0] 109-6} 109-0] 103-5) 47-24] 46-87) 44-51 
Hardware,stools ancdicutlery.. sass noes eeeiicce aire 43-2] 43-3] 43-4! 98-1] 98-1] 95-8] 42-38] 42-48) 41-58 
Foundry and machine shop products...............6- 42-9] 43-2] 44-8] 111-8] 111-6] 106-5) 47-96) 48-21] 47-71 
Sheet metal work....... Ae Nei m Rai ailake toe ins Se ee 42-9} 43-4] 42-8] 102-7] 102-5} 97-4) 44-06} 44-49] 41-69 
*Non-ferrous:metall proGuctss...4-eerie ieee eset 44-3] 44-1] 44-4} 109-1] 109-2] 103-6] 48-33] 48-16) 46-00 
Smelting an Ceretimin ey ee eee detest ete eetere teres eiotersiere 45-4) 45-0}...... UES Ue SiS 53°62] 08°46) ace - 
Aluminum and ats products:acee eerie rete erie AZO} 434)... 5. OS74) WOWSH sam os AZ 3 0|e4or Os etree 
Brass and copper manufacturing...........--..-se00: 42-9] 42-8] 43-0] 106-6} 106-8] 100-5] 45-73] 45-71) 43-22 
Non-metallic mineral products...........-..++++2e-> 42-6] 43-4] 43-2] 121-6] 119-3] 114-3] 51-80] 51-78] 49-38 
Petroleum: and its products... -°.4c<-<sceeesy eee 42-0] 43-1] 42-6] 129-7] 126-7| 122-7] 54-47) 54-61] 52-27 
Miscellaneous IMANUTACTUTEG! PLOdUCtS enya teenie 43-2] 41-9] 42-6] 86-4] 85-7] 82-1] 37-32) 35-91] 34-97 
Mining 3. 2320S eee ae a eee cee eee 44-5} 44-5} 44-0) 119-5) 118-6] 115-3} 53-18] 52-78) -50-73 
Coals: Miyeta peynatc bob seit oie « cele een loelslaiietecie/. eee 40-3] 40-3] 40-3] 132-8] 132-1] 127-4] 53-52] 53-24) 51-34 
Metallicores. iic.,cc1s os 21 /aiy's inst Seas seein onlelene le agiate 46-6] 46-5] 46-1] 117-6] 117-2] 114-2] 54-80} 54-50) 52-65 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) .........-++e+-e0- 45-7) 45-41 44-4] 105-1] 102-8] 99-4] 48-03) 46-67] 44-13 
Local Transportation22. ceeseece enon eee eeeearee 46-0} 46-0) 45-6) 102-8} 101-9} 97-6) 47-29) 46-87) 44-51 
Building Construction................-eeessseeceeeees 40-9} 41-2] 41-1] 109-2) 109-0) 105-0) 44-66) 44-91) 43-16 
Highway Construction.....................00eeeeee eee 38-9} 38-9] 37-0} 86-6) 86-8] 81-7) 33-69] 33-77) 30-23 
Services: (as indicated below)...........0.c+ssesceceseee: 42-6} 41-9} 42-4) 65-6) 64-9) 61-6) 27-69) 27-19] 26-12 
Hotels‘and trestaurantssn. «acne see temectent cele oe ase 43-4] 42-4] 42-9] 63-7) 63-8] 60-9] 27-65) 27-05] 26-13 
Personali(chiety laundries) assesses de ceietien skies 41-0] 40-8] 41-4] 67-7| 67-3] 62-9] 27-76] 27-46] 26-04 





*Industries classed in the durable manufactured goods industries. 

1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employees 
of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, as 100 
p.c., the latest figures are as follows:—Oct. 1, 1949, 230-9; Nov. 1, 1949, 231-1; Dec. 1, 1949, 231-5; at Dec. 1, 1948, the 
index was 223-0. 

2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Sources: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 


Average 

Date Hours Average Average Average Average 

Worked Hourly Weekly Weekly Cost of Real 
per Week | Earnings Earnings Earnings Living Weekly 
Earnings 

cts. $ 
Week preceding 

January D194 S raves core cisteate e 46-1* 70-0 S222 106-8 96-0 111-3 
February Pail OA ai are cnetovater sees atejie 45-4 70:1 31-83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
March Le OAS en ctaniretrerexs 45-8 70-1 32-11 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April DL O4 De om ahise cies 45-6* 70:4 32-10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May I ee OY rere snes cts 45-5 70-5 32-08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
June OAD an, nas avis oes 44-3 70-3 31-14 103-0 968 106-4 
July PYG ae een 44.3 70-1 31-05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August ee LOAD Pear eee 44-3 69-5 30-79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
September ie OAD eek evelelerers © 44-1 69-2 30-52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October Ve 94D apres 44-7 67-8 30-31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
November ey 1945 eee aware « 44-9 67-5 30-31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
December 1 eee LOLS a ee iat: 44-8 67-0 30-02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
January Lemeel G46; aertsareteiers 2 42-2* 67-9 30-01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
February tel 04 Cae toat tern ves 44-1 68-1 30-03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March Te LO4LG Baie os Moe ces 44-0 67-9 29-88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April Ae O4 Gh cee skiers 44-4 68-4 30-37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May eT 94G ie ee aes 43-0 68-9 29-63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June Tae aAoiac Oni De 42-0 69-1 29-02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July De 94 OF acini ese airs 42-4 70-0 29-68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August ea LOS Geese: 43-0 70-0 30-10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
September De LOAG emice as ons 42-7 70-6 30-15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October Im L94G ai ieerdepers 42-9 71-4 30-63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
November Ve TTOAG cass eee o 42-4 72-9 30-91 102-3 102-8 99°5 
December pel OAG nreas ce neice 43-2 74-5 32-18 106-5 102-8 103-6 
January ey OA ane cen cranes 42-7* 76-2 32-54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
February aL OA A rca cet eeacs 43-1 76:3 32-89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March Lime LOS Few ae oe eles eee 6 43-4 (ftfoa 33-46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April Lr 94 ferceraaetate cere t 43-2 77-6 33-52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May LOA Ter cress euclereiess 43-2 78-3 33-83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June PS RY eer 42-9 79-9 34-28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July dae Vie ace mae 42-0 80:8 33-94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August ine | OE ee ee cians 42-5 81-3 34-55 114-3 110:5 103-4 
September OL OA Cox crxctats ots 42-3 82-2 34-77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October ga Tew toe sesveish 43-1 83-4 35-95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
November ee Oa ener orcureiers 42-9 84-7 36-34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
December Oa ee ra sce cee eies 43-5 85-6 37-24 123-2 118-1 104-3 
January Pp OES rere titicrs cists 43 -2* 86-6 37-41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February Apel 948 e5 oe sieeatecisies 42-8 86-6 37-06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March TO LOLS 5 ee ete cre cbse 43-2 88-0 38-02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April TOA SE lela t saretere « 43-2* 89-0 38-45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May De OAS eee a vescen 43-1 89-4 38-53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June I LOE Se foe sec crise 41-7 91-4 38-11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July De LOS Sire sors cietasatoncie' 42-0 92-3 38-77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August ee Te ic ooe oe 42-1 92-7 39-03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September [EEL OA SS Pate ee a meets 41-7 93-4 38-95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October LOLS. are cee eciet 43-0 94-6 40-68 134-6 129-1 104°3 
‘ November LOA Se ee ner rcreste« 43-1 95-5 41-16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December TSPEI94A Sos see eric ais ¢ 43-2 96-0 41-47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January DL OAO ees cerercrecerais: 43-2* 97-2 41-99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February Dee) G49) Fs eee wveresenes 42-9 97-2 41-70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March TEL OED) ee ee 43-0 97-6 41-97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April Deer LOO) en tckawe ott lerciae 42-9 98-2 42-13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
May 1 gl a ere Oren 41-8* 98-6 41-21* 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June ee O4 Oe A nlite: 40-8 99-1 40-43 133-8 129-9 103-0 
July deb LOA a ect eete 41-8 99-1 41-42 137-1 131-1 104-6 
August a eee ates are ecers 41-9 98-8 41-40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
September HO 4 Oars ets etecs 42-4 98-4 41-72 138-1 131-3 105-2 
October Vet GAG ne, oy, cre aie reisre 42-7 99-3 42-40 140-3 131-2 106-9 
November PEL OA OI cere erertecesefere 42-8 99-5 42-59 140-9 130-8 107-7 
December TR TOA GR) a ewe eas: 42-9 99-9 42-86 141-8 130-7 108-5 


nnn LEU EEEEEEEE EES RASER 


Norte: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of 
the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 
hours, $30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; 
April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, $37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-11.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY 
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TABLE C-12.-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


Where “‘-0”’ is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 


Norr.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’”’ indicates no unemployment. 
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Norr.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’’ indicates no unemployment. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES 


AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST 


OF MONTH 
(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Month 


February 
February 
February 
February 
January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 1G DO Meet atisheiietere icierNe ,ferclotcia = Reais toreisteree 
SD EUAT Vue O00) epee Rete sins sisrercichoevctetete os ares aher 


Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 








Male Female Total Male Female Total 
84, 761 39, 464 124, 225 54, 424 33,159 87,584 
54, 136 30,078 84, 21 188, 140 45,563 233, 703 
39,908 32,793 72,701 155,965 37,140 193,105 
18,171 16,007 34,178 142,783 43,951 186, 734 
11,996 13,063 25,059 150, 474 36, 185 186, 659 
10, 026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
10, 187 13,544 23,731 209, 866 51,898 | 261,764 
14,444 16,816 31,260 195,559 50,961 246, 520 
21,673 21,840 43,513 158, 794 44,932 203 , 726 
23,539 24,035 47,574 113, 489 41,359 154, 848 
20,679 Perio 42,454 103,275 44,216 147,491 
18,043 19,313 37,356 97,154 42,090 139, 244 
19,940 22,620 42,560 97,684 39, 667 137,51 
20, 837 20, 629 41,466 101, 504 41,543 143, 047 
14,535 15,200 29,735 122, 664 49, 702 172,366 
10, 400 12,085 22,485 164, 345 56, 439 220,784 
7,971 9,748 17,719 218, 769 55, 188 273,957 
8,315 10,076 18,391 301,039 74, 557 375, 596 





(‘) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
DECEMBER 239, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 





| Change from 











Industry Male Female Total December 1, 1949 
Absolute | Percentage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................0:. 253 241 494 re ri — 20-5 
| DORE TE, se sn Ghee COOEE SO CREO EtG: a REIRe CAC enn eet 522 8 530 + 100 + 23-3 
UD WCOO Cl eee eee re alee icee Oia 8 ee eerie iateresicvolers: diene 242 1 243 = 4 — 1:6 
Ipiadall oxen. Jas oo his See en CeC CR epee Ee Ie eee 246 7 253 + 109 + 75-7 
(Dialaven? lkoymiatayen,  —. wu ona podeo GbBO On oC SUSU Oo oO deeod temas dl Aare 34 _ 5 — 12-8 
JOTI cremonn s GOO OO DOOR DR Or SUAS SAE Ura et Steinert 2745 13 288 — 74 — 20-5 
(OLGA ae Snitomscon Of OSCE BOC Dr Ae ee rts 139 1 140 — 15 — 9-7 
Metallic ores— 
MCDM Peers gees petra: fees Aion en oars ar chayaielietevetatere win. o cele Cusis's 6 1 iu — 6 — 46-2 
GIGI sy Bian oS RU PROLe RR CCC CIS Ge FEC eae Beene 63 3 66 — 17 — 20:5 
NUT lees aera ne rede beeen chs ee ere aval ones aoti los etait anata isl dish yy dal a ren We 22 — 31 — 58-5 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 34 1 35 — 12 — 25-5 
Prospecsing an drollyproducing eee pete cee eeeise sss ae e+ 11 7 18 -+- if + 63-6 
IVE AUN UTR A COUNTING epee retin ata itera eens Seer aati wis, eye wsiere 2,003 1,912 3,915 — 602 — 13-3 
HoGOGanGalancre cla proclucusaaeme tee crieeleicieere sce ciate oriele 173 129 302 — 199 — 39-7 
Fextllesem ap ALel MCLG ences cies hc ein eenoeie ce wa ects 236 1132 1,368 — 26 — 1-9 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 269 49 318 — 118 — 27-1 
Pulp and paper procuctsiand printing: s....ac0¢s.«.2-. 5. 231 129 360 — 124 — 25-6 
Ghemicalsmandsallliredspro ducts scm cece clei crete cio 90 44 134 — 33 — 19-8 
Rroducts.on petroleummancdscodle.....nsees cine es i )-6- 10 3 13 - 5 — 27-8 
IRYTi o sYte Toy ote hi (StEimas Son eH uIC Ss Mecano eo olde cen ane aca 49 19 68 + 17 + 32-3 
Meat neran Gaprocuetsen teres sect aielaettelerale erersiorsie Ste ceece 43 127 170 — 15 — 8-1 
SLonenclaysanceclagsipnroductsys.ccaeiesieie oie cietelelelslelele -loie- 70 20 90 fe 7 + 8-4 
rontancisuee wand sPhOCuUCcUSMeee rrr nec eiecieniiiaeen cite: 226 49 275 + 43 + 18-5 
Non-ferrous metals and products...........--0cssceere 127 24 151 — 14 — 8:5 
WY Ve) abs - aeneio ad DOS GOO OMIA CEI En he GAC Oe sare 140 40 180 — 12 — 6:3 
Electrical equipment and products..............----+-: 96 60 156 — 23 — 12-9 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.... 243 87 330 — 100 — 23-3 
CONS ULUICEIO TE tyr co ain ci eerste © ors terete TeGie Hes nL 896 53 949 — 324 — 25-5 
Transportation and Storage...................scceeeeeees 469 50 519 + 143 + 38-0 
Communications and Other Public Utilities............ 158 167 325 — 91 — 21-9 
FETC Ce ee oe RAE ci ora ho lelolecalerasely wratnilevoke yes 1,184 985 2,169 —2,215 — 50-5 
WinGlLeseile faet. shctcrcn vee cleee niet cisareeie es nse oie eters aisssie sues ass 429 235 664 — 124 — 15-7 
FECES Geil Nema Sireee pe ieee ccc chore ict clo!sves) cialere erstoretsiaitas exstousslose 755 750 1,505 —2,091 — 58-2 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate.................000 eee 725 628 1,353 — 14 — 9-6 
SOR VC Ore reer rei cic oes atersi coe 5, iaTe aie olSvave S/S tS ialio's 'sle eletavetans 1,497 5,692 7,189 —1,418 — 16-5 
ah Wien meet Pie eer noes So ora or es ds 549 "396 "045 — 889 — 48-5 
ND) OMNES TLG Marto nes etas sisters POM cle vsieiGioles ste sein olals eleiste elas. 36 3,492 3,528 — 224 — 6:0 
TPN CEH ls « n2 hig BETA OH OOO OG COIS OE ODTED COG GOO OIE 475 1,581 2,056 — 115 — 5:3 
OGHOrisorv Come eee ry terre ereee rete cote el relia eleistens erstere efor 437 223 660 — 190 — 22-4 
JNU COUT 8 ES og neeseesbn de coonmenaosnOdabd OOOO CoCr 7,982 9,749 17,731 —4,751 — 21-1 


TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT DECEMBER 239, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 

















Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 

Occupational Grou eee sigh nee 
: . Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers................ 795 233 1,028 3,940 811 4,751 
@leries SWiorkerss2 hon cere an een ee Re eee 779 Be sOH Up 2,996 7,622 12,753 20,375 
Sales Workersis.a: tsa t cee eae CER oe 1.366 411 ihre 4,288 6,047 10,335 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 461 5, 127 5,588 14, 867 9,769 24.636 
Se@aIMNON 25.2 stein aon ck its PR Che Sele ae ne ia ne De eee So hee ee ie 3 4,161 41 4,202 
Moricnl ture anc. Liste eee ee ee ne 258 3 256 2,701 953 3, 654 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers.................... 3,038 1,307 4,345 89,995 135197 103, 192 
HoodtancdekinGgredhpnoclucicaean aerrete mene 36 15 51 1,597 800 2,397 
Mextiless clothing ete. sae nee ee Gee ee 131 1,011 1,142 2,469 7,923 10,392 
IGumiberand: wood products seacue meee: 74 2 576 7,704 149 7,853 
Pulp wpaperand printing seen ee eee eee eee eet: 115 47 162 584 295 879 
Reathersandimroductsee-ses 4 eee eee ee Eee ay 90 122 1,427 728 2,155 
Stone, clay and glass products................... 23 1 24 341 34 375 
Metalworking ic enter eas forenoon wane ae 348 27 875 10, 720 450 11,170 
legtrigal.tkese 2.0 coe eee Pee. Le 58 4 62 1,329 268 1,597 
Transportation equipment, N.e.¢................. 2 5 7 606 111 717 
Mining. §. sae eee ont Ree dina, AO eee ee Uy Aga ee he fos, oe 157 O54 am eee see 1,054 
Gonstructionca..c ac eee eee oe ae ee ee ABT hs Repent ceyiet 428 27,845 2 27,847 
Transportation (except seamen).................. 264 5 269 14,310 44 14,354 
Communications and public utility............... PAY ia Pe eee: 29 487 2, 489 
inaderandiservices.nene ee ee ene AEE a ee A 90 75 165 1,715 949 2,664 
Other stalled andisemisialledsees ss.) ne nne 637 Wi 654 11,931 1,204 13,135 
Moremi ariesya eeaie Ves. Oe Bee ye eel ein ee 32 4 36 1,927 157 2,084 
Anprentices ents tcc ose eee 82 4 86 3,949 81 4,030 
WnskilledsWorkerssts caa.cc0e me ee e276 450 1,726 91,195 11,617 102,812 
Eood/ andi vobacconse ere ene een ene 25 82 107 2,388 2,594 4,982 
Lumber and lumber products..................-. 150 11 161 4,801 318 5,119 
Metal working eran ital eee te ee ee 21 10 31 3,778 232 4,010 
GonstnichHone hentia ten ier Men pene ne eee PABT Nye eee et 233 17,130 2 Lile2 
Other unskillediworkersas.acaeseatee ee eee 847 347 1,194 63,098 8,471 71,569 
Totals fe. reat no 5 bore Ree ee 7,971 9,748 17,719 | 218,769 55,188 | 273,957 


ee SSSSSSSSSSSSFMMmmmmmshsFsFeseseFeFeFee 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1949 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


SSeS SSS 
Weekly Average 








Industry a : = 
acancies ace- 
Notified Referrals ments 
erionlwure,: Nishibe, Lrappings... ce eee cee | ee ee ee ee 213 201 169 
DOR UG eee 5 shee ha COS ie ea es ee ch nn et or ent Fa ak 384 350 244 
MGitiamige 5 boos ste fa ste aks ea ee Ore Tiassa ee a Ea 117 127 85 
Nanuracvuringenncs ore em cece ioaeenen an veal Woteietiral athe ioe ate par aae oad ees Mee ae 2,421 2,021 1.704 
Hood:and tdndred products)... h.c.eua ee ee ee ee 371 398 276 
textiles, apparel ete-.seee see e en ere eos isla sitters PROG trevasePeral ay coats, Se ae 529 475 326 
Lumber and: finished lumber products, ...5. 2 o)c. 500 sleds .ciceseuieckce. 267 283 204 
Pulp’and paper productsand printings.) ie. nates ee ee, ne 217 226 147 
Chemicale-and allied productac, Hiee. 6 eee en ee ee 76 86 52 
Products:éf petroleum andiedal 4.405. .ec eee ee ee 13 16 10 
Rubber products 4:15 cdetaen 0. belo ne area ee ee ee 43 48 29 
Leather sad prodtiets. 17) ach.) wee ceee ik Mela nee ee ee 98 97 69 
Stone; clay and elasaiprodicte,, 1000.5 seh ee ee ee ee ee Ore 88 64 
fron and/steel:and iproducye. eins Be! oo mat ee nts ann sees 137 153 88 
Nonterrousmetals audjproduciat) 4.7.06 ee eee 86 84 58 
Machinery 29875 22 o.5.c 8 eee. fact ek Eee at ee enon DID aas 123 134 91 
Electrical equipment and producte..4.....so.8 ot ante ee ee 121 143 81 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing........................ 263 290 209 
GOnstructOn ste <i. cy)! tees ae a eae eae eer os ne ar ee I 1,090 1,094 868 
‘Lransportation and. Storage:.ce. Gp. cee ete cae ee. 0 eens ae eee 518 536 414 
Communications and ‘Other Public Utilities... ...6) 2.0.0.0 dsceccuedcclccicl.. 73 85 40 
PROS 60s, adhere ies oc fs Se i teat eT oe Ta in On One tee me 1,817 2,068 1,510 
Finanee, Insurance, Real Estate: 2.6, ee APA ee eee ee 222 248 122 
a (ren Te aR eka ye Se RIYA peed ef 7,098 8,482 7,373 
AU And ustriee. fics. ok card aes Res oe Oe a ee ee ae see 13, 953 15,712 12,529 





TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS DECEMBER 2 TO DECEMBER 29, 1949 








Vacancies Applicants 
Office Reported | Unfilled Regis- Referred Placements Unplaced Unplaced 
during end of Ati to aad ce oe avy 
period period period | Y@°@ncies! Regular | Casual period 1950 
Newfoundland............... 191 4 3,075 175 133 23 9,081 13,485 
omens Broo Kwame seri lor (te +15 39 5 431 20 10 9 1,407 2,002 
(Cares ha Ve bul dst lye se Sieh NORMALE, | fe 5 Pai eA Sve A JOiLe ae | Meenas Posters || yack eer enete |, ec are ae 1,386 1,558 
Shey o Linisiepewere cota cremypere’s cso 152 9 2, 263 155 123 14 6,288 9,575 
Prince Edward Island........ 249 94 1,043 285 150 114 1,851 25030 
Charlottetown............+-- 130 78 591 172 134 24 15137 1 O54 
SUIMITIMETSLC Gaeerreee fe eleieieie dere 119 16 452 113 16 90 714 982 
INOVA: SCOUA tour) acetic oe 1,569 551 7,930 1,869 1,181 477 14,979 19,675 
Ao Verstaeere keieictnitarstro ns yc Sigh |e eee 267 99 29 58 582 698 
Bride wanele anos rier 27 22 347 26 Lied yet ate (12 949 
[SRNR Gee seen Neo aM enon enn 804 398 2,119 917 656 281 4,020 5,317 
ibthWsmelecch sonbe can aoaae aoe oc Ue Baty dite ea 160 10 ES Eras eae 376 559 
ACen tville were ceiiisersetcrtr ses 32 30 671 36 2A 4 ala by f74 Leet 
acvier DO Olesen cieterete rican “ts1<1 25 4 105 Uy fit Ns meee as 356 450 
Nie wa Glas POW sect. selereils s 2) <2 190 17 Asa 234 146 41 2,221 2, 662 
Spring ills ateriertselsiel-1-1--1- Say |faveteusisiare eer 115 10 LOM erate. 254 325 
ShiGhitNingan pec Oome Ant acdmed ce 293 47 1,298 389 197 89 2,848 3,917 
W Diqhigol we Sooke aeRO ad Od aor 76 32 53 100 59 4 853 1,029 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 20 1 599 ou SOra | acme: 1,580 2,058 
New Brunswick.............. 1,323 415 6,500 1,482 898 383 14,125 17,051 
Ba Ghursbueeeccioeisie-rek ss: 14 1 576 19 2 12 1,233 1,605 
(Gamppellitonwn sees 57 15 479 94 4g 27 920 1,070 
I Dlehaanaveuemaqysogdec base acc 77 I 326 78 65 11 950 983 
iirecerictonene cee tiers 155 51 400 175 49 119 871 1,066 
MUNG. calles ewiwap eet 12: 57 19 86 71 65 3 287 519 
IMKeGnONecc poasnadascesocooor 422 146 1,992 507 261 153 3,432 4,546 
INGE GE SIGS dao coGnc HOR DADE 65 @ 411 57 TN ene ei ae 1, 208 1,367 
Shiota UI onppne do adoOUT ODED 409 139 1,477 400 313 49 3,227 3,476 
Sib. UCD MEM ea. -lsclerclelelete seers « 16 18 307 wal 14 4 1,029 1, 287 
SHEGONG ans poe etn Commmee 31 16 120 30 90 2 973 288 
VO OG SLOC Maia citer cretentiel 20 2 326 24 18 3 695 844 
Quebec................--.+:-- 8,991 3,820 46,205 9,044 5,291 847 88,255 | 106,640 
IAS DeSuOst etoile sieiteieravel 37 21 197 35 5 13 410 414 
IBeaubarnois: acetals = = 31 26 229 15 10 1 467 685 
iskiollanord ent Gscgange snOGamOee 56 2 932 59 46 9 503 627 
@alisapsca laterite or 2 4 274 4 et ee Ee 656 812 
(Gatenovolleik. setcmicie eeea pee oe 6 10 762 ly TGA eeacanete: 1,044 1,568 
Glicoupueue eerie eat 130 49 652 155 94 3 1 ae 1,846 
IDYolleyseniien <> on ones abba ba ene AE les 2 ope ae 199 2 ile Ae rote ae 444 470 
Drummondville... ... 2... = 276 45 597 249 215 2 1,367 1,489 
SHian tari see eeieis tat ist eosi= 23 53 203 11 AND Westie cinses 511 565 
(Gig mlonver, acodacedadooeceoodE 55 19 438 81 49 3 921 1,142 
VATU ea eenete te revatoverelotegorstoletecat: 155 40 1,090 170 87 39 2,160 2,872 
GAIN OMe cocd oi Ono DOR TU ODS 127 100 621 335 109 8 1,110 1,685 
JONQUICTE.< .... jesse eae 78 3 468 71 FSO ee eee Bere 1,748 1,516 
Wachuve renee tose oe ol se 33 12 200 39 29 1 438 487 
Wi (MSM LOVenie koa creer) MRO cree epee? Ie |, en 479 1 iL eh eee eter 968 1,146 
USTFE WGI ateeeaiers forse ave steers) 3 254 43 366 169 IES les Gucada ae 618 
NRG vis ease MENA ison tiers ones ears 47 31 1,340 54 3 Oa | Weare cles 2,830 3,303 
VIA Den Ores, ce ren lee wes, era cteraovore 46 14 379 36 SL ee ereerteeret es 72 ifaw! 
INTEEENNNOS 5 ooo adesopaudcdouc LEAR Mees tee. 0 463 49 iS Ta Mastecrscee woe 603 664 
Miomt=a lauren snc clo sei verte 13 9 140 7 ABA ey cee tees 246 334 
Montimamnivan-ie cree teers 23 7 755 17 SEAN Pear: cet 1, 207 958 
Montrenl pes boc cies crcrene 4,853 2,388 17,161 4,259 2,566 535 29,381 36, 831 
orto Aliredeeenact aril te ieee 1 1 237 1 Sal ee eae Ore meen are 757 894 
Oitebeeh wae en seas cae 724 277 6, 102 1,004 465 50 10, 668 11,907 
DRO tis Kags see. are teaeiesesoreets 12 4 614 13 Lies | cose Wa 1,141 1572 
ARAVACLS LUI OMDirtinrctrtebtnsre 50 6 605 20 PAW Min ote, cree Hoe 1,302 1, 756 
OUN LM a reat Geek ae eee 190 52 Al 190 84 36 826 996 
S fesA warbler mere tamale caps tos 91 29 260 118 70 3 386 606 
St. Anne de Bellevue......... 21 6 309 DB) Ea tes cer, cree 459 650 
St. -heresem perme ircionc ase 29 9 468 31 DASHES Ne As eae 920 SYA 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 242 135 526 264 181 5 974 1,094 
Sit, LeRVavallangs sono cae be 53 66 825 41 15 14 iL GBH 1,398 
SV Geile soc oan oS esCcnd srins 144 52 407 116 i}! een euioee 749 1,014 
Stepleromme men seiner nea aoe 127 29 562 133 93 5 911 1,326 
St. Joseph dvAlma........... it i 363 6 AMS aot te tenes 774 813 
Shawinigan Falls............ 70 5 984 168 FD eee tees ee, 3,030 meas 
Shier DLOOKOm esse se oan. 443 86 1,758 488 200 79 3,574 4,303 
SOrelid, eeeae achicha Goer sts 15 8 843 16 9 1 2,189 2,069 
Dhettond WMinesseck jaecrs seri 83 18 540 108 57 9 956 ERAS 
MATERGRIVELS cola score sein sts 184 (eB 1,434 257 123 13 4,116 4,753 
GHG IO Jetea (aU oor otro 101 37 415 61 46 6 587 801 
Walley iieldma ames cc 54 15 560 66 40 8 1, 234 1,543 
Wil CHOPLE Wil Owarentatchimtemmele stares 89 27 577 86 66 4 1,190 1,401 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS DECEMBER 2 TO DECEMBER 29, 1949 











Vacancies Applicants 
Office Reported | Unfilled ae Referred Placements Unplaced ee 
during end of ee to end of Ja 
iod iod during ncies eriod an. 26 
perio DErLO: period || V2Ca2e Regular | Casual Pp 1950 
Ontario sere oo eo eres 27,189 8,721 56,763 28,655 18,503 4,887 70,258 92,457 
IDG) Myon caEmGaaDe on be do os 20 2 140 26 20)” Nese arteries 206 262 
BITIC Pye ween Oe eee 157 41 361 184 121 4 425 728 
Bellevilleyase steers 171 14 604 159 39 42 843 1] Byes 
IBTEACODILGE Gere pene eee enn 53 3 301 61 51 2 394 557 
IBYE AMO TO Ne Heim Sado OF Sando.o.t 94 20 183 109 58 arf 189 299 
IBTaltLOLC eee eee eee ee 259 81 956 302 109 142 1,776 1,836 
IBroclavallew emcee cee OMe Ua areata eter 249 82 39 36 306 402 
@arletoneelace:-ceeener orice: 31 66 148 40 SOMlee cee 366 355 
(Chak WalhoO ho emesn meas 1 omnes 273 51 822 304 147 95 823 992 
CODOURE Ac aacile teen nie 103 10 226 146 82 33 309 399 
Gollinawood neces cite 111 2 253 117 LI1® lacoste: 588 768 
Gornwal eee er Pee eine 230 12 832 269 197 11 1,579 2,064 
INGah Oil oao ood oobcapease’ 110 20 152 114 101 3 256 457 
oniilinan Cesena eter re 45 OH 190 57 43 8 295 295 
ora, WAU eesy nen coanbnoncanc 204 36 1,039 330 69 120 1, 813 2,039 
Crate ee nee ee ee 198 93 304 123 46 58 2 685 
Gansnoqueseecert eee ence 2 DAD | ea tereae ate 1s: 64 34 3} 192 232 
Goderichigeyneen tants seen 62 89 161 37 25 6 250 303 
Guelph) faeces ace ate 186 58 509 190 79 ie 701 1,043 
Familtonee-eeee eee eee 1,894 615 4,617 2,169 555 1,052 5,969 7,536 
Ea wikesbuny.amenseneetere 45 24 296 39 26 2 720 840 
HN ETSOLL Gy Ben ee eee ee 267 49 364 300 264 27 123 196 
<apuskasinge ress ba ecee 36 3 69 4] A Beet Rater eure 116 151 
I GNOT AME ee ed rien Beaton a an: 105 We 130 95 Oe A ree 299 370 
Sin gStOneeee ee pera een 444 84 832 497 369 18 910 feog 
karkland Wakes eer eae 128 29 362 140 80 14 575 733 
Kitchener-Waterloo.......... 292 187 677 283 166 40 851 1,102 
eamnnetone ae peer ae 86 16 323 126 76 11 397 609 
in dShy eee ne hcet eek 132 14 265 161 91 35 320 454 
Isistowel. nos snen ocr 14 14 95 3 178 339 
(London peepee. ea ee 1,023 648 2,242 1,514 1,013 178 ibe All 2,349 
Miclandls.5 et oar. a tee ee 1p asi 614 68 28 15 994 1,318 
IN SPAN EOS tees ba Gee eee 18 1 110 24 1M 7 247 419 
iINewelorontoen eee eee 317 123 666 477 166 9 839 1, 206 
Niagara, Hallst)...s.ceeeeeeee 195 19 600 198 63 105 1,085 1, 283 
North Bayeeetac eee eee 166 42 541 136 74 41 741 1,018 
Orillia’, 2a te eee 134 6 393 138 78 41 869 950 
QOshawats aera se ee 330 94 1,089 485 338 13 1, 609 1,876 
Ottawalesan tor cee ee eee 122, 446 3,035 1,674 1,192 344 Oe 4,616 
Owen Sound .eecee eee ereee 139 31 714 154 69 44 1,324 1, 734 
IParieva SOUNC.. eae eer 17 3 183 17 10 li} 310 416 
Pembrokes. .fenen eeere 124 27 419 107 TH ae ececree meee 621 864 
Perthis.b, . ee eee ae ey oe 43 16 168 53 31 4 241 320 
Peterborouthaw eee een ee 151 34 578 189 136 2 1,195 1,526 
Picton... ee een ne 15 5 155 DO) 22 3 340 353 
RorteAc- thine sae eee en ee 153 34 1,032 184 84 75 1,928 2122 
Porni©olborniomee deere 37 8 214 49 26 23 587 705 
PrESCOUb aac hee Cee Ee 40 iN7¢ 184 53 DOU te eae eee 267 389 
Rentrewetactesne se ee eee 46 13 185 47 38 2 317 363 
Sts Catharines eee eee 335 131 951 289 193 48 1,934 2,393 
St thomas: peer eer meee 237 56 352 247 189 12 406 532 
ATT) Penne take Le ee ee ae 225 91 464 198 146 3 822 1,063 
Sault Ste. Marie............. 149 21 623 195 LT GeUE Seana 821 1,170 
DLNICOG. a7. ee ee ers 52 28 262 46 24 5 393 623 
DS10Ux-OOkoutee eee eee eee 60 16 94 56 45 4 98 113 
Simithsh Hall sieeesaes see see 84 19 241 103 69 6 396 525 
SUratlond ee ae a ee 163 38 357 201 100 27 402 587 
Shur szeOn Perl ae eae ee ae 60 21 ACE 39 33 6 383 431 
UCU TCG cy trate eee meee tee 357 114 1,190 299 185 138 1,343 1,951 
pWioaoboabintstess Ap en heey oe ae ie Sell 92 687 469 233 62 1,083 1, 226 
HOvontoOs: ae een ee eee ee 12,922 4,580 17, 932 1255385 9, 740 1,093 13,135 19,395 
cRrenton: Svs pe eke er 82 3 343 LOD 60 | (ene Ty eee ee 555 693 
Walkerton acne eee 21 29 119 30 5 yh se ea ee eae 282 398 
Wallaicepunoen se sees 55 3 333 55 46 3 435 494 
Welland. W. tie, beter ee etl 46 546 177 61 79 1, 694 1,952 
Westonh niga soscce gharasenwant 187 55 504 262 59 88 364 526 
WAIN SOR one en Se rere 906 46 2,706 1,003 346 529 4,673 5, 688 
Woodstock? Guvanteu te ee 137 lil 225 169 118 2 245 338 
Manitoba: tes..8s ete pees 3,509 1,195 10,496 4,353 2,011 2,110 13,307 17,969 
Vand On Ae oe ste be tlt ee hee 236 135 646 234 145 44 797 eG 
(Deep bin. Sees th.w c ee encnan 56 21 239 62 25 @ 383 539 
Pine lOn ee aero tee eee nee 76 15 136 67 42 19 lily 198 
Portage La Prairie........... 81 26 345 70 24 29 510 743 
TOD AR. 8 Sot sie event oh -s 21 30 65 22 25 2 97 115 
Wan eee tae yes ey ee 3,039 968 9,065 3,898 1,750 2,009 11, 403 15,258 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS DECEMBER 2 TO DECEMBER 29, 1949 





























Vacancies Applicants 
Office Reported | Unfilled | Regis- | Referred Unplaced|Unplaced 
during end of tered to Placements end of as at 
period period during | vacancies |——————————___|_ period Jan. 26 
period Regular | Casual 1950 
Saskatchewan................ 1,718 447 6,670 1,964 796 572 9,265 12,403 
USbOV alien ctstisvate soon ee 93 50 168 112 46 2 202 244 
MID OSE a Wea diteys cere, coor eiew o0 106 70 834 158 102 17 1,305 1,576 
North Battlefords..5....4..- 59 32 361 77 48 10 596 877 
erincerAl bert smernnae pink its 113 76 541 165 72 10 841 1,285 
TENG fiane¥s he crs BOM AS area men Ak ee 650 154 1,926 720 288 216 2,254 3,054 
SASKA LOOM ea. a rrier a neite cits 540 250 1,839 568 152 276 2,406 2,980 
Shyalir (Oubarentin, wanageceoenoor 29 31 295 44 13 19 619 823 
VV Gi vil UTE eee eee ete epee 58 33 167 41 ie 4 249 339 
Orioles tna eats sees 70 51 539 79 48 18 793 1225 
AID ertare can eet ne asco ts 4,825 1,234 10,285 5,473 3,209 743 10,285 15,711 
ID SiPMOree nee eek ee eens 110 48 82 44 OLE en picenarcreee 101 188 
(ORIEN Aik, 5 Ai See eee 5 eae 1,714 303 3,925 2,259 1,188 Sal 3,680 5,593 
i rumaliellicrsssmeer racer 27 3 124 a i Se ae Ak 188 237 
[MiehoneyatOil, sanadanacocs oncbLe Pell 605 4,600 2,559 1,523 347 4,122 6, 262 
UGSOne ae ea erie ae 186 38 109 144 SO | eee 87 103 
etiibrid ge wre. ia comerc cers: 281 120 891 241 120 63 1, 256 2,016 
Mecdrenretclausserrss acne: 101 57 298 120 DOP es irae ee 517 756 
ERGCaID GOS Pere cent is ore, arte a3 60 256 79 58 2 334 556 
British Columbia............. 6,252 1,226 27,632 9,548 5,883 1,855 42,620 64,229 
Chilliwackeree sont oor: 105 5 986 115 98 13 1,521 2,234 
(Wourtenayaereens coerce ly 8 517 8 | Seer re: 954 1,334 
(Ginshall SVAN Se 6 seman ob oe eon 19 it 261 28 15 2 384 784 
Dawson reeks. cis ecco aor 64 11 119 66 GSiial Ae ees: 106 191 
IDI: wong eodcue bee DO OaDe 47 9 500 75 35 1 796 1,575 
ail OOPSeeerra eer seis a ace 96 34 311 59 GON -|Atw. etic: 456 703 
CGO Wie at reas ecto 61 17 628 76 12 43 1,184 1,530 
INanalinOmees ee & Aten cera. 117 11 1,040 158 47 60 1,646 3,206 
ING ISOn See ere inns 48 12 517 62 33 17 678 VG MPa 
New Westminster............ 577 126 eile 808 H0N5) 401 5, 289 9,016 
North Vancouvete..sa.. a1: 471 14 1,032 483 42 411 1,479 2,129 
IPenikieuOnase meee eee st ore. see 63 2 658 81 46 il? 935 1,348 
ortpAd betnteeremerc sete cs: 109 18 442 140 OSM Raia ts eee 558 1ROTS 
ierince C.coLvon ee ete 387 51 596 448 280 58 743 977 
IPPINGOMEV Ue bees ae oe ee 56 33 309 47 Dlae Ges. water 524 764 
IETINCOLOMR Ae eee rat iste 32 2 85 a 24 10 125 192 
A iiehills hace ae Me atone ene rt A aeaee Tle 20 330 107 18 42 468 721 
WaneGuvelacrate Area wcroes 2,914 650 14, 028 5, 702 3,968 688 21,044 29 338 
Viernonieewr we cps neous 5D 7 645 50 ASME Mer 3 <-- 1,093 1, 667 
Wacol atshswimaren 6. toc paney h eiA NS 884 170 1,726 950 677 96 2,431 3,959 
Wihitehorsenssearenianiscer ses DS On| 181 48 40 1 206 225 
Canada taser ees 55,811 18,017 176,204 62,848 38,105 12,011 | 274,026 | 362,153 
IMAI GS A ete foie, ete Se cle caictean « SayloD 8,194 137,630 39,502 25,501 7,292 218.838 289, 903 
HOT ales rere raer eters 22,656 9, 823 38, 574 23,346 12,604 4,719 55,188 72,250 





TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1939-1949 




















Applications Placements 
Year oO 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

HO 3 O Rear A Stet fe Sty shape bau fel tots che hac. hoe othe 579, 645 208,327 787,972 270,020 114, 862 384, 882 
IOS © Se 2ehee oy e Ou Sie ie me Rar anid 653, 445 235, 150 888,595 336, 507 138,599 475,106 
IO once Reais ty. 5 ORCAS ee OE ne Serna 568, 695 262,767 831, 462 331,997 175,766 507,763 
GAD Cee Neer erry Bren cy a arlanaSte ens 1,044,610 499,519 1,544, 129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
1. G43 SAREE Ae IIe ee A a ent om aa tats 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1,239, 900 704, 126 1,944,026 
1A Ae tee ey a ORE ee doe a. ha one 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 1,101, 854 638,063 1,739,917 
104 Fe Se che aS yeas en crores tear mmc tions 1,855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397, 940 1,493,581 
1 GAG pe ert ea co ohh are, Ree st toys cere 1,464, 533 494,164 1,958, 697 624,052 235,360 859,412 
1 OA epapree titan Srv AR eC MOE Oe ie lees 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
TOE hie ee Rom OR Ao Ro eee od 1,197,295 459, 332 1,656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
GSO M (ODES) cei sore aiptecheaie fleas ree 1,295, 690 494, 956 1,790, 646 464,363 219, 816 684,179 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS, 
FROM APRIL 1, 1948, TO DECEMBER 31, 1948 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1949, TO 


DECEMBER 31, 1949 





1948 1949 

Region Me Insured Insured 

oe Persons prs Persons 
te eee Registered & Registered 
Maritimes: mutha. cock eh cherie ao eirie crite errr rere Londo 259,552 18,817 322,148 
Lic] ols, char era ht recite tit As ah PIR RC COL IIL IPIG ons Clare moe oan 55, 307 995, 003 57,589 1,015,019 
ONEATIO 225 Sore oe hee DREN Tec hae eh Se aT ee eee ae 76, 433 1,386,421 80, 860 1,456,473 
| EE na at (= Ache eA ie Ne LN tlle cpt ore OCC 39, 705 536, 392 42,277 548, 064 
BACHIOCISS. Fence tesa Te ae CR ce RR Ao eee LE MORO Saas 24,073 373, 064 25, 356 377, 539 
‘Rotal for Canadarcdc ceteris oeeeer te ae eee oe ne 211, 293 3,550, 432 224,899 3,719, 243 


TABLE E-2._PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER, BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF 


DECEMBER 31, 1949 


























6 days 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 73 days 
Province and Sex Toran and days days days days and 
under over 

Newioundland2: ssn oe tae cae ce anaes 103 33 5 12 25 14 14 
GU 5 Serre eee Oates vetoes acre od 92 31 5 12 23 9 12 
Reminle cage nee are weit anne. 11 vil vane Sa ee ell ee ee tees 2 5 2 
(isle) ES Ree er cee stk en ee eae (5, 983) (522) (432) (631) (1, 297) (910) (1,191) 
CH GriVAlG) ic cee Wecce caters esas eerie: (162) (18) (9) (24) (37) (24) (50) 
Prince: Widward: Island. cess: cnet ee 1,366 359 194 317 266 77 153 
aller ee ats 2A eens or eee ae eee 1,189 ool 178 284 213 62 115 
Hemalenee vam, cae momaiytee ta renee 177 22 16 33 53 15 38 
INOV SIS CO tapi ania. on ie oe anette 13, 434 3,469 pale 2,499 2,620 1,270 1, 865 
eal ere eee ALY he pen cee ta ee ne erro ne 11,999 Dalal 1,564 2,260 DEEL 1,079 1,528 
Remiale SySan cee ean en oe 1,435 258 147 239 263 191 337 
New Bruns wicke- sc 5 epics cee erat 12,528 3,009 1,376 7 Pond) 2,649 1, 205 2,014 
BG Ae Beto ats. ch RE Roos coo SE 10, 838 2,678 1, Dey 2,014 2,309 1,008 1, 607 
Herm ail Ohea tnd ascet mice he tas ene 1, 690 331 154 tat 340 247 407 
Quebec acs os eater 81, 856 19,514 11,498 15, 183 15, 927 7,872 11, 862 
Mal eee 2s tee a en so ara oni cies 65,374 15, 845 9,510 12,678 13,005 6,074 8, 262 
Rem alerts cece ites. cicn ty ent 16, 482 3, 669 1,988 2,505 2,922 1,798 3, 600 
ONtaniO. Ate cons eae Gee ear aene 69,039 PAN AUS) 10, 861 12,145 11,786 4,940 8, 148 
Maile) 5 tere Ate wate oi Onis. 0D, (22 18, 234 9,369 10, 056 9,079 3,494 5,490 
Bem al 6 Steeda coer eee arene. soe eae 1B} osltds 2,925 1,492 2,089 2,707 1,446 2,658 
Manitobats. Qeaaeirs eaten tanh wetaake 11,374 3,153 1,370 Dea 2,456 908 1, 246 
NMG IGy Seer Ae eee l carale errs tere 8,449 2,169 1,120 1,873 1,978 592 vai 
Hemi ale: Chee Soe ata. 5 wey THES ais er 2,925 984 250 368 478 316 529 
Saskatchewantaeer ee crikoe orate cere 7,618 2,011 1,119 1,613 1,693 547 635 
RE Siena Sl a hee ol iy oe be fare We 6,373 1,709 1,003 1,452 1,427 405 377 
Meme. ssectere secpor is iskwaeien, tyaic iors meant 1,245 302 116 161 266 142 258 
llpentian O00) Oca ee esa ered Otte oe eis ae 8,580 2,985 1,194 1,641 1,514 552 694 
IMU si Os pay yaa etest reacs eet eh coer ieee 7,300 2,722 1,101 1,418 1, 184 364 511 
Hemiale 4 if aoa pamonaue teens eater 1, 280 263 93 223 330 188 183 
Britishi Columbia eset eee ree 37,012 9, 687 4,511 6, 607 7,488 3,446 aie 
BIE. ee RARE CR ere een a ee CO 8,365 Sheet DOS 6, 088 2,581 4,128 
EMBO MM Pits once cec eter cee ee 6, 440 1,322 674 1,034 1,400 865 1,145 
OPAL 52. oe ne eae Oe 242,910 65,379 33, 839 44,483 46,424 20,881 31,904 
IVLAT Ris 2c eh Oe taro ceys ate reer: 197,908 55,301 28,909 37, 620 37, 663 15, 668 22,747 
IP DMALESS Sa aah ass ca an ene 45,002 10,078 4,930 6, 863 8,761 5, 213 9,157 

TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942, TO DECEMBER, 1949 

— 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
(4) (4) 

JADUAL Ys Ohh oatiets cheese pe aise poke eoerons 4,637 11,751 20,412 71,932 63,681 109,311 140,305 
Hebrouarycoe scan cme eee 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59,098 47,141 88,016 108, 759 
Maric ai son, coo aero ree cee 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43,675 76, 248 103, 402 
Lat RS an, See AE RPS ies. 2,925 3,953 6, 468 8,430 35,781 35, 859 59, 265 68,979 
MAYA ees carseat te eee 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 Bye acl 27, 603 42,257 63, 692 
JUNG Ate pace Cis Gast oak eee ae 4,629 ie, 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 39, 644 53, 114 
SLL ype Pee ee eee. we severe ace Melee 2,668 1, 087 3,106 10, 886 27,576 20, 034 38, 790 49,586 
ATTOUSE MIE Aetee, coer rue ete 1, 855 1,370 3,241 20,557 Dolio 17,281 32,182 57,750 
Meptemb ens wre see seb cme 1,118 1,013 Onlin 40,473 28,555 25, 847 33, 036 59,080 
October ren et ue ees eee 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34, 891 34, 743 43, 620 77,091 
INovemiberms, ti ceace rn heer 1,748 2,896 11,798 DaroeD Ol 47,372 73,119 124, 889 
December vera. crn eras 3,337 6,562 13,770 57,612 52,479 79, 849 114,506 150, 480 
Wotalide ath coe 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 | 749,994 | 1,057,127 





(1) Revised claims included. 
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See Table E-4 for analysis of claims filed at local offices. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, DECEMBER, 1949 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 


Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Province Not 
Entitled | Entitled | Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to to to Pending 
Benefit Benefit | Appeal 
INewioundlandenermecente steers 122 ( 101 10 11 52 at |S cas doen 81 
2, 225) 1, 941) (88) (196) (1, 707) (382) (3) 1,418) 
Prince Edward Island......... 964. 627 282 55 672 161 289 
Nova Scotia. seicWhe levetave aver onesie Tek 8,159 4,651 3,024 484 5,614 1, 208 31 2,681 
News runs wickets aeiiee ares 6,779 4,231 2,111 437 4,987 998 15 1, 967 
Quebec ee ce over ators cists bovenete te: suaabe 50, 494 31,414 ils etouly/ 3,463 36, 711 7,069 254 16,875 
Ontario Br A KACO COR ECTS CODE 41,453 24, 309 13,378 3, 766 33,396 6, 883 329 11,425 
iMamIbOlDE aes satel ceiete aie ateke ctor 7,581 4,823 2,055 703 5,316 1,296 103 2,214 
SasicapelewaNiaectieciee shereiererers cc 5,303 3,574 1, 386 343 3,690 U2 36 1,749 
JCC RR se ae Aree Se een Ea 6,390 4,243 1, 760 387 4,091 904 47 2,409 
British Columbia.............. 22,235 13, 984 7,826 1,425 15,363 3,074 107 9,682 
Total, Canada, December, : 
A ON Merete ceca ene 150, 480 91, 957 47,449 11,074 109, 892 22, 404 (2) 924 49,370 


9 
Total, Canada, November, 


OA G errata ton oykaetetniees: ¢ 124, 889 72, 180 42,708 10, 001 89, 725 18, 816 (2) 982 82,995 
Total, Canada, December, 
1104 Sie etere eiseys fares hee 114, 506 72,701 33, 238 8,567 80, 266 19, 192 (3) 953 25, 224 





(1) In addition, there were 885 special requests not granted. 

(2) In addition, there were 693 special requests not granted. 

(3) In addition, there were 605 special requests not granted. 

as .—Figures in parenthesis are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in the 
totals. 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 











Month of Month of Cumu- 








Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement December, | December, lative 
1948 1949 Total for 
Current 
Fiscal Year 

Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment...............-...++-- 10, 152 12,781 57,350 
INjow, Mem OO Cl.. »aaonhcooogsn cone su0meds Gadandno de 6pen coon ENoumoreanocano aos AT7 1,316 5,511 
Not capable of and not available for work .............ce scenes ecceeeeeceeeeees 582 757 7,485 
Weassio moO diestOranl abou G@IsDatorim cca cm atte cineceisiito tie 'eera)e (ale le ser a elvis els 150 54 2,081 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.................++005: 894 679 11, 188 
ID eielorshigere| ove maNte Gove lI nano gbicn on nom bu ooudooGobb bpm Sopp UuouDObUnddcomucpun 708 815 6,119 
Voluntarily left employment without Just cause. ..../......5.........54.2---00. 4,261 3,915 32,592 
Ophermeasons ©) mene carne esters chtte cists, ccesterovolstous: stoi oleley siaielateta crate els sperms 1,968 2,087 11, 062 
LSE Me etree et ere arta ale Siero oversasinre sralatiefe’ dia\-a( els eve et ehe ra eis\& n1svara/ays 19, 192 22,404 133, 388 





(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being in 
class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 





NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT 
PAID, DECEMBER, 1949 


eee 
eS Oownva<[V{v—"'V[[—[—'—= 


TABLE E-6. 











Number 
Receiving Number Number Amount 
Benefit Com- of of 
Province During mencing Days Benefit 
Week Benefit Benefit | Paid 
December During Paid (in dollars) 
10 to 16 Month 
inclusive 
= TR cc aia er Ra eR 48 40 1,655 4,284 
INewiound lainidisaeee meer erate er (2, 803) a £7) i 28) 208,140 
i E Tiel EsesheV6 bent n Sito ay ao Ska es Gro Gio Geib ierickip. cecilia 4 691 50 ‘ 8, 
Rove Sane, Ss 7 S is A dee Oe an aeee an cs Doane noms SOO ACCoar 6,557 4,688 164, 197 385, 560 
ING cin eins <5 pea Gadbn oe sobenenoGadddanoLGoucendodaoncossroon 7,297 4,368 161, 193 382, 756 
(BNE OU pn or pens IO TIe OC ONS CRORE CI RCI IT On iC ae ae 45,609 30, 119 1,098,160 | 2,540, 226 
Othe Os nac aan so mOOGEOb OU Bone Coe ACC DO AUS Tonico.ct hy manips OU Ook ioR 34, 157 27,010 853, 045 1,991,881 
WN GRIT btn 0, -oeietaen oOo ats BAER He Ic OOo ao on One tine aon odes oan 5, 996 4,312 145, 492 331, 800 
Salen e Weng) oe osoaca cana AOA Sonn OBR eodda boo te 45 Ob 50.c0 SN 05 toc 3, 483 2,998 88, 831 205, 683 
INRSR ino © ae 3 oa abe Oe o Sen COS DOOR on oer naan mrt acer e Drone 3, 706 3, 158 90,072 212, 147 
JD Aelia Ole) linn o1sh, cag noG aa oeeaacodcomten co, DO peoobagmmalonoodod 17,681 12,623 451,172 | 1,098,617 
Total, Canada, December, 1949............:22eeseeeeeees 125, 225 89, 823 3,066, 888 7,181,001 
Total, Canada, November, 1949.........--.ceeeeeereeceee [eee eee ee eee 63,702 | 2,178,130 | 5,048,373 
Total, Canada, December, 1948..........-.-+++eee0 atic ce oreerrne 55,940 | 1,687,804 | 3,592,155 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
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(oe) 
NoOnwwoonh & Pee oO 





Retail 


Prices 
Index 
(Com- 
modities 
only) t 


to 
bo 
DO POH NN MAROMOWOMD 


bo 
~] 
© & 00 Co 


fk 
oo 
oO 


ro 
rs 
bo 

ore Wwe 


oo 
Ss 
Oh hy — 


— 
les) 
lop) 
Si calawris Po Me a Tait vem Aspen lac ape ners 
ONMAOOODOMRMMOWN 


ee a a 


Percent- 
age 
Increase Pudi Home 
mica 1, Total Food Rent and Clothing a ae 
1939 Light Services 
LSA react eta etctonsvotaet o's oie bc ieverare 79°7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69 
OU earner ete ccmte teicinn lnicieeed «clarke 80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70 
LOG Reemeerte ce mare averse nic stentecs 87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74 
LOU Gan erect nse alin ie rhaneke 102-4 134-3 75:8 83-8 129-1 80 
Te ake euctasetn sO Iori eer ee 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90 
OL Oa nee emer te cee acl Sounletnn cere’: 126-5 164-8 87°3 100-7 173-6 100 
HO en Y terest eats orth losre sada eee 145-4 189-5 100°1 120-2 211-9 109 
NG Die avers eee qeseeie)| Sisnaioee erana,ats 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111 
SDAA Ss SA ec cel oer ne 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111 
1 LO Re 0 3. e TERT GIY RCTS eae iene 120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143:°8 110 
Le Pe ag ais cin Con creel lari ee ee pee 118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140:8 108 
TRESS be olor a ae eeecd Ieee wee 119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106 
LO DG Oates oem tre eutions etek 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106 
ODT eee at mtisiiey sels (cine sie dee ae 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 185-6 105 
OOS er eee ae cata ae cites. 120-5 131-5 ilphyéges) 113-2 135-5 104 
OPA ans Ree Seer Soh eee AS ee etry 121-7 134:7 119-7 112-6 134°8 105 
LOS (erences etree ficcelcle Sean ac 120°8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105 
TRG cob 6 8 eae ih Naot CUES Be eee 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103 
NOS 2 Emer Oi Se SOee I lnenaeee ods 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100 
OR RIS Fs is Se a ee, 1G oie Petia 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98 
NOB 4 ene tertetevereta lis tate diay talons 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97 
19S Dees rae eae lived on earn ee 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 
OB G Mecpare terse easy as. yes Lei Stoica de ais ake 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 
OD 7 eat Rene leias citerceess 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 
OBR eee ia tite eRe corset as 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 
LGB Oman nines 4.0, fer conte i sdcoel 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 
MOS OR. eats. rive eric a 4°8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 
OG Tae eer oye hs Ses 10-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 
iy DER ta ca oti oe 16-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 
Oda Reena tacseet 17°68 118-4 130-7 iialoss 112-9 120-5 118-0 
NOAA Fx tee cite Otctaaia cies 18:0 118-9 131:3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 
1 GAD eee te arto eee 18:6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 
OG ra, SEGE Se oper 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 
RT fess Pay tet ek nh AR 84-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 
LOY hain Ske eee Ba ee §3-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 
LGA reas Sian olioi es 09-6 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 
1946 
January pees as: 18-9 119-9 132-8 IAs} 107-1 122-6 119-5 
CATT ee ete rane rere 19-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 
WUly ieee 24-1 125-1 144-2 112:6 107-2 126-4 125-1 
Octobermeece oon. 25-8 126-8 146°5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 
1947 
JanNueryinsee ce ees este 26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 Tee 129-8 
Wong lmen tate een omnes 29°6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 
Uiuiliy.. | ee eer es 84-8 135-9 159-8 117°8 117°3 143-2 142-5 
Octoberiass- echo: 41-1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 
1948 
VANUAT Val cerecite tee 47-1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 
2X vel aes Ae rere serie 60-4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 
UIT hie Saniaaiee nc mee 55-7 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 
Oclopereen ene ae 68°83 159-6 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 
1949 
ATUUAN Vee eerie 68°38 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 
BPebruary sc. cncces 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130:8 181-8 167°8 
March®y, eo eenecea: 57:9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 
PADI peed Sater ah ee 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 183-2 168-0 
BY ocaeirstore erereieiete ales 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 
AUN Gri ae ssh ote nos 59-2 160-5 202-9 122+4 128-7 183°3 167-7 
VULY See Sere eee: 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 
INUSUSGH A choker oaenes 61-6 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 
Octobernensteeces 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 
November.......... 60-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 
December........... 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 
1950 
VEIN a coanananso 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 
MG DrUAbVeee rene nee: 60-3 161°6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939 =100. 


+t Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 






































Beef 4 Pork : 
ane ae a a ae 
& repre! & 
B 55 ‘a 
< ~ 2° og i 
P o 2 po) é em ays 
Locality 5 Ei = 4 a3 gs z 
« a6; ac é eI 8 5 rete Galea |) Snore 
S 8 sen 7) + ~ 3 oy 3 a7 
© 2 pals 3 = oo a5 2 Ae 
cn aren ec aeen e-pelberg abe here iP ao ee are Each, 
roi eres AL acest me peepee ese och eS EM ae 
Sb § be =) ey) E By eae, g hy NS no ae 
rom) oo GS So Be 8 ae no nS ior 
Ce ra ee SP aa We 1 Gy Ah NS eae pee fy ea 
m4 eh cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown.cse.... «ie reiiatien 70:7 65:8 6056) | 48-075) 46250\ 02a 65-0 | 59-7 | 45-8 | 65-9 
Nova Scotia— b 
2 = Haliiayy.cccentee tices meatier 69-7 64-3 60-9 AD SOM eed ors 1el aap ete 69-5 60:7 | 44-7 67-0 
3=-New: GlasgOWsncss ss seni ncmnie seers 75-7 70-6 67-1 GT eo OOS 6 ble 69-0 | 64-9 52-9 73-9 
A== SVAN Vy sccae deiicon se etieiee elas 78°5 6905) Seen, OS (| 48et le deeece 67:7 63-5 48-5 69-7 
BoE PUTO sae Stee eis ow noi rorrienerseeie 69-2 GEO) he ctcane AAG Me hose esas Aetee leer oe G4=0||Aeecete 71-3 
New Brunswick— 
6—Hrederictonie-s.cceee semen beers 72-1 64-3 62-3 43-5 | 41-7] 53-0 65-5 | 59-7 44-5 71-0 
= MONCLON aa tee eis ioe a le ate in eke eres 72-1 67-7 67-1 47-1 RTC Rano ee 65-0 63-7 | 44-6 72-1 
S-SnInt dg OMN aris ceecicrceie ocelot 72-2 66-7 60-9 44.2 42-5 51-7 68-7 62-4 | 41-3 70-0 
Quebec— 
O=Chicoutimiks,. acne oe tee eae ce eee 75-4 69-7 62-7 | 47-6 AQO MW tetevete tetsere oe 57-4 50-0 80-8 
TOE ULL fh eeic cis os eee cameos 66-7 65-0 60-6 47 +7 43-5 50-3 70-7 | 57-4 | 42-4 65-0 
11—-Montrealt. Say. 2 eo sence ote ee ee 75-5 71-2 67-5 | 44-6 41-5 | 50-8 73:0 | 56:3 44-1 69-5 
12—Onebec. senses «cite eeteeito scence ce 73°5 69-0 66-1 42-2 39°7 57-6 69:7 | 49-8 41-5 62-3 
12=St. Hyacinthe,; . hans seeeiens dees 67-3 62-6 61-7 40-4 | 34-0 HOVE Wea aso 58-0 | 44-3 71-8 
Teco Piel Co) 8 «= Ds ean Ree Lis Se Ad WP ir Bete ir ated| Wns ec fen lea ker Lon Oe ae a Opell Beller ocd HINO ASOT EC Ube bllbacb.cae 
th}=Sherbrookes.. a sesmicceen ese. cette 78-9 71-7 64-9 46-3 38-0 DS oe memes 58-7 47-6 70-0 
16—Sorel 2: jade ne ook ees cise ates 67-5 63-8 (POF akc Bilore When 5s dcliganone 59-4 45-0 69-0 
17—Thetford Mines...............00. 63+7 G2: SO iBhcee seeve teva hve tarsie el hedere: toc otek ey ene Do Ol yee Lyall eee 
18—-ThreesRiversr.ieccceem cee ees nails Tied 70-0 62-1 LED BEA bees so5elbaqnnces 55-8 | 44-3 71-3 
Ontario— 
19—Belloville.. cs. ccahc on ckeecncees 67-5 67-0 65-5 48-7 CUM oem celina doe 59-4 42-8 66-5 
20—Brantlord Seaqes- ae oem oees seer 70-7 67-7 65-7 | 51-1 46-4 52-7 72-5 64:3 41-3 69-6 
21 —Brockvilleizsc.sa.cte tees rete se 74:2 71-7 68-2 Ee te a abt eae 5 eae 71-3 67-3 53-0 | 75-1 
22=-Chatharmirm secideronetee teers 71-3 69-5 69-9 D020) | No47 Oana ciae 74-0 69-3 51-2 70:3 
23 Cornwall fondo e centers as} (Us) 69-2 (ican epee 2 ce a So oolleanacos 64-6 | 46-2 74-0 
24—Fort Wilhamignacn a ecoceeeeern 65-5 61-7 65-3 AVPOT CUNGHSN AS a oor 73°3 65-0 50-3 72-8 
Ab =-Gallticcee asm ehiathoaen te coe ee 71-5 67-3 64-3 OO On| eAGaiin | Mecceenne leer 63-5 45-0 70-3 
26'— Gel pli veatie nach cere cates (filcal 68-6 68-0 52-0 50-1 54-6 71-2 64-7 | 40-4 68-4 
27--Hamiltoncgehs.sneateoie nee aeeiee 71:5 69-3 68-3 50-0 | 48-2 59-1 75-1 64-5 | 39-7 69-5 
28—- Kingston ens eeien sees ee eeren 67-4 65-6 62-7 | 48-2 4530) aeeree 69-0 62-7 | 39-9 67-6 
29 —Katchenerwae. cacadentionnnecitee 71-2 68-9 65-4 49-7 | 47-9! 56-0 70-5 62-8 | 41-7 68-7 
SO Londons. pasties cote oe Slee ner 70:3 68-9 64-8 49-0 | 46-2] 52-4 76-4 62-8 39-8 69-1 
Sle Niagaractiallaice sds .eeemeste ee 69-5 67-4 65-2 49-5 | 49-2 57-7 75:7 62-5 43-7 70:6 
bd NOTE BAY vated ccm ceremonies 69-4 68-0 aya eC ZV OGWE a ese oll oaaenc 62-7 | 40-0 69-6 
Boe OSDAWS.S Leacidanion Wontar oan 69-1 68-6 year ETE | Vo. oS Sedilaqados. 62-4 | 39-8 66-3 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JANUARY, 1950 


Locality 


P. E.I aa 
1—Charlottetowntccscsccnsaeeen ce. 


Nova Scotia— 
Da ali axa acct Cro celeron ines cis) hece 


3—New Glasgow.......... PEE oR 
Ham SVAN OC Visine orton rarities, Hecere alee rs Sa 
FM Mailgeh 5 Sa a ado AO rO Rao ornc Hee 


New Brunswick— 
G=Hredericeonsenwactie ena erence: 


Quebec— 
i OlabrcfotlinbactlLan nares Ato. aOR cE Dee 


12 —OU CDEC eres ayee is Nera s Sotarotsislecsne 
13—=Stwhyacinthex.u.cccrsens ates seis 
14 Ste Obnsee ccc cece oeale oats 


Ontario— 
19=Bellevalle see celeste osite mien! 


PLES Wojay i ubenie Gada odanenapancas. 
BO — ral beta ptan Saseie ve ati eens beta Mapes 
2O——- Cr Vell Wises areas ae aden «ohne 
Zi LATICO rt cecletecinss cil eye ie 
DOIN SS EOM a eersiterae cceuisis ot tes Lee 
29—Katcheners cries aaasi. ct oe sie sete? <= 
S0—=Wond One vencs vei ce eo se here 
Si—Nidgara Malis. gic... cnderic nos 
32—North Bay........ Nets Gist oko 
Kb OEE ME age anodes onbids so npg SaOnE 


Lard, pure, 


per lb. package 


won wo wo ex 


B Gc OF nA RS OO KX 


wo nb © 





a 


Shortening, vegetable, 
per lb. package 


| 
| 


Eggs, grade ‘‘A”’ large, 


per dozen 


Q 
ct 
n 


42 


Inn Fd © 8 © WwW 3 


eo oo OO HK wo a 


m co 8 m= 





3 


— 


per quart 


Milk, 





18- 


eee S&S eo oe 6 GG © S € 


— 
co 
i=) 


Butter, creamery, prints 


per Ib. 





a fe) 
oa) ~ 
5 mn 
or 


ao a2 S&S & 
© © “CO Oo 
i=} Gel se) we) 


a > & 
OS) (CO = 60 
bo -=y 


aa S&S BD 
me OH 


a & 
o 
(opp Ker Ta (ei SS eer ere RS ats 


64: 


a 
a 
Ee DO Dw © Oo A 


a> 
or 
— 


66- 


Cheese, plain, mild, 
per 3 lb. package 





cts. 


28-5 
29-0 
29-4 
29-1 
29-5 
29°3 
30-3 
28°8 


Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, per lb. 





10 
10 


10-0 

9-3 
10-3 
10-0 


Flour, first grade, 


per lb. 


~I 


Tt 





Rolled oats, package, 


per lb. 


—_ 
i) 
~I 





8 oz. package 


Corn flakes 


ry 
lon) 
aa _> - CC 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 












































Beef Pork 
a = J 
& os 8 
o Sg 5 a a 
8 = R=) r ee 1a A eee 
Locality ‘Bs x so = e a os a6 
o oO we) oS Ss = oo wy 
ae.) id ~ he = Pa © ee va ~@ 
S S Ra | @ ro = &0 Bo Ba | oo 
ee li) ee See ie = 2 ae: @ Ae eet gael eames ee 
rel 2S fs re) Mo} HO | 8 | Sa | ad ae 
Bee eclobeetad ea | crea loss er eae ale eteeea fies oof 
Bal) se Se) Sed] oan) eee] electra cele 
a (om a Q Nn > 4 ico ca cal 
cts cts cts cts. cts. cts. cts cts cts. cts 
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43 Suc Dunyaemeteen cient 16-9 16-2 18-6 11-7 S230 le coro 20:o tale 37-3 56-7] 48-3 
44——Timm WINS sessile elt sole ee cis 17:8 15-8 18-4 12-7 8-5 | 35-8 | 22-0 | 20-7} 38-2] 50-0| 47:8 
45 — Toronto. ccc «cee ae 17-0 16-0 18-1 13-2 8), 8222 23-1 18-8 | 35-4] 45-6] 48-5 
AG—=Wellaime sacar: sce eines 18-1 16-0 19-3 12-8 7-5 | 30-3 21-7 16:9 | 387-7] 49-4] 45-0 
AT —WindsoUsadscawsiees ote 18-6 18-0 19-9 12-1 7:3 28-8 | 25-0 18-6 | 35-3 52-9 | 45-6 
48—Woodstock............... 18-9 17-1 18-4 11-3 8-0 | 28-7} 22-5 17-1 | 35-0] 49-7] 44-0 
Manitoba— ; 
49=—Brandon...sson dee: 21-0 19-9 19-2 15-4 8-7 | 40-3 21-9 20-4) 2.43 Onl eeog aia eee ee 
50—Winnipeg...............-- 19-5 18-5 19-1 14-1 6-7 | 39-9 22-0 | 20-0 | 40-7] 62:3 56-8 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw..............-- 21-3 19-1 20-0 14-0 8-6 | 47-0] 22-1 LOG 445-0069: OR ees ee 
52—Prince Albert............. 23-2 19-5 | 21-3 14-6 9-2) 41-3 2260 e 20s 00 46nd alee ecoul| seen 
d= Rewind snaa: ee aoe ecto 22-0 19-8 | 20-8 13-3 8-3 44-7 | 22-6] 21-1 41-5 | 59-6] 58-9 
64—Saskatoon.............+-- 21-7 ice) PAvaat 13-2 8-8 | 44-9 | 28-5] 20-2} 41-9 TADSRHA| bee Ane, 5. shee 
Aiberta— 
POC BIPARY vce suse aol 22-1 17-1 21-2 13-8 8-6 | 50-2] 21-3 20-3 38-3 69-6 | 53-7 
06—Drumihellers.-cysaereenee tell setae ie Ta 2250 14-3 8-5 | 48-6] 21-5 | 20-9] 39-5 D2 0.) eoOre 
57—Edmonton..............<- 22-6 18-3 21-6 13-6 8-8 | 48-9 21-6 19-7 | 38-8 68:9 | 55-1 
58—Lethbridge............... 23-4 17-4 | 20-2 12-7 8-1] .39-6] 23-2 19-8 | 40-0} 838-3 53-7 
British Columbia— 
69-INanaimos..-..ce teenie 23-1 18-0 | 22-5 15-6 8-8 | 45-1 23-1 18-4 | 37-3 G2 Peer 
60—New Westminster.........] 20-5 18-0 | 21-7 14-4 8-0 | 41-7] 21-1 18-7 | 33-4] 56:0] 49-7 
61—Prince Rupert............ 25-1 22:0 | 24-8 16:3 ore a 24/533 23°6 |] 20-1] 44-0] 75-7 | 52-7 
62——Drail oc. wae eee eee PANSY MT Acie |) Bisby 16-7 9:0 | 46-1 23°5 || 21-3 1 38:0: )) 86-7 | 57-0 
63-——=V ANCOUVEr. cas 4 acne 20-8 17-2 | 20-6 14-4 (20 \- 451 21-8 | 20-1] 34-0] 58-0] 49-9 
64==Victoria® 40sec eee ne 23-3 19-2 | 22-6 14-5 8-4] 46-9] 23-0 19-6 | 39-0] 55-6] 49-0 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JANUARY, 1950 
—soo——wa@wow_oroeoooooows@»>$>$?$ ~on@9=®@®$ SSS 





























Sugar Coal 
Locality Sb 2 g & 
2. a g 3s Rent (a) 
Be | 8 = ca Ag 
foie ore on ) Le} rays) ms ae 
a a ke es 2a wieey les |ceet| et 
Ro an See Ee) fe le plas 9 = ie) 
88 | 48 | aa | S| eS] oS | Se] 85 | 88 
oe | Es | es | 3/85] es| as] a*| 8s 
Bi, 3a, eis) Be eta os i a gs 8 SI = B 
AY = iS o va oO H < ai) 
cts. cts. ets. cts. cts. cts cts. $ $ eye as 
34—Ot tawasees ociaceee con 26:0 | 37-7] 28-4 9-6 ote |p tenboteh || spate | ROIs) Ne oa 35 .00-39 .00 
35—Owen Sound............. 28-1} 33:38 28-8 10-3 10:3 OO OnE 1525 0U ele 1002 | ee eel a ebsenieeyee et = 
36—Peterborough...........|....... 35-0 | 27-2 10-1 10-1 SBOE GW PU IOOT TN OP ep Ae) Mb Lo, Se re 
3(—LorteArthurseee cen 26-6 | 42-6] 29-9 10:3 10-1 (4 Sane ole balk 26e Smee ee. 25 .00-29 .00 
S8—-Oon Cat harineseanayesn en e2e 0} 24 15 265801) 10m ho] tepie(ell ior) CRseriy ees sea. 29-50-33 .50 
39—St. Thomas............. 27-5 |) 38:3 28-8 10-5 LOR MESS coarse Oot O0n| eee lier ena eee 
AQ Sarnia Skee er sa Petlcrt |b GYifok} 29-1 10-3 10-3 SOMOS. OM eoroU st mer|Meree te ere ae 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 26:9 | 37-6] 30-8 10-3 Lise Scion | et rire a Onl oeeceaeee lets aie aera coe 
ADS hratlordaasn ees desea: 28°8 | 85-7 | 29-1 10-2 LOAM ESO 2On| ep oeoel aceon ca ect ene tioen eee ee 
43——SUGd OULV eee acco ane 28-4 37-9 30:7 10-7 10-3 79-6 Ooi: Olea aon | seer: 32.50-36.50 
44——Ti mM INS se soice s ew eck « 27-5 39-7 80-5 10-8 10-6 77-6 Moya | PAO) Ie aint a - 31.50-35.50 
AS ORONtOs ee Ta deen eo ee 26-1] 35-8] 26-6 9-9 9-9 Sb Ome s0) (eee Gow | eee 36.50-40.50 
46—Welland................. DAT eS3 00 aa ee 9-6 CIS) TD arRSOETA) poe DRT SUP, a5 itl aren te ei 
A —-WindsOneey acne. cele 26:0 | 34-6] 28-9 10-1 10-2 | 83-1 yl Nh BRAD herein oe 28 .50-32.50 
48—Woodstock.............. 27-5 | 36-4 | 27-6 10-4 10-3 SRov A | ESO MELA NONe aac o|loqocon noo deoen cr 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandonasseen coon tee: 29-4) 41-7 | 32-7 | 11-7) 11:5 | 79:3 SiLo()hl ee Sere 16.35 Pte Prac tate det 6 
50—Wimnipeg................ 27-0 | 40-0] 29-7 13 NMC eA Zh te cee 17.55 | 30.50-34.50 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.............. 29-3 41-3 | 34-0] 11-5] 11-4 UA) |) TROSU) I eo aene 1 TO ee es 
52—Prince Albert........... Dee | labo BRECON Silo et alskcta |  gefsiove Wl dnlor} Vee na oe 1 Seay fil erate ha 
e tes pd 
Do Reringuey ts acctias st cee 27-9 | 41-3 |] 32-5 11283) 1223 883501 o4°0 |p eeeece 15.40 | 31.50-35.50 
54—Saskatoon............... 27-4 | 43-41 33-0 11-6 12-1 SAS OU On| emer 14.90 | 24.50-28.50 
Alberta— 
bb—Calvaryencse nen ke 20S S| roast le LL a2 ililsisy {lB | Aesth Ie ee 12.50 | 28.50-32.50 
96—-Drumbellers...200..6s< 30-7 45-5 35-4 11-0 11-6 88-5 AGE Ri eee eile 23 .50-27.50 
7 Hd ImMontOneesaee cece see 27-2 39-1 31-5 11-1 11-4 86-5 OER) ea eot ce 8-20 27.50-31.50 
58—Lethbridge.............. 27-8 | 42-3 | 32-4 10-6 | 11-1 HBAS AY LO eo Se cae SSD Clea taan cree 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo................ 28:0 | 37-0 29-9 10-0 10-9 Sie Ob RAG OE Nem ee ae ccerca tiles tere ceriteete 
-60—New Westminster....... 26-5 | 32-9] 29-9 9-4 Ou Lsee4 eu 20 | serene 16:65 | 22.00-26.00 
61—Prince Rupert........... 30-0 | 38-1] 33-9 10-5 she] FXear/ |) bileil na aeaee 18.00 | 21.00-25.00 
OZ wr alll  cttecaiaee cieeietice. 28-8 | 40-2] 33-6] 10-3 10"5 || 88:4) 5ieL i... GE 2D% | Manes. has cava 
638—Vancouver.............. 26-6 32-4 28-9 9-6 9-6 81-1 4025 MER tte 17.04 27.50-31.50 
G4—Vietoria eenn Acecites leas os 28s oor lecO-OnlenlOs2 iMoey |) Westen | tN sees 18.25 | 23.50-27.50 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. 

(a) Rental ranges shown above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be used asa measure 
of change in rents paid for the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. 

(b) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. 
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TABLE F-2,_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1950 


{Basze:—August 1939 = 100) 








Total Home 
== | Food Rent Fuel Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- 
Jan. 3, Dec. 1, Jan. 3, ings and | laneous 

1949 1949 1950 Services 
Pahfaxtsc seer 152-3 153-6 152-7 196-3 111-0 132-6 193-3 156-1 122-6 
Sid Il aio aoesouide oc 156-2 158-0 157-1 190-8 118-0 134-4 192-8 159-9 130-0 
Montreal se eoseeece 162-3 164-1 163-8 207-0 120°5 133-2 176-8 172-0 130-0 
FROLONLOse ewan ees 155-0 157: 156-9 192-3 124-6 153-2 182-0 162-5 129-7 
Waninipes. eerie 153-4 155-7 155-0 197-3 119-5 121-5 176-6 170-3 125-2 
Saskatoonenseenece 162-0 162-7 162-2 207-6 125-3 140-4 188-7 172-2 122-3 
can ontoneenerettee 154-5 156-4 156-9 206-3 113-1 114-6 187-6 162-0 128-4 
WanGOuveri..: ees. 160-8 161-9 161-9 205-6 115-6 139-8 191-9 160-5 134-2 





N.B.— Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939= 100) 


(Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month) 








Price 

Cee ee Dec. Aug. Dec. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Jan. 

Commodities Per | 4941 | 1945 | 1945 | 1949 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 
Beei sirloin steal ac ep oee ioc en eee one lb. 120-7 | 154-8} 154-8 | 250-5 | 249-5 | 251-6 70-2 
Beef, round SLCAK IA. Gane cee cls eee eee lb. 125-7 167-9 167-9 279-3 278-5 281-0 66-6 
Beetssribiroastertac. eerie eer ee eee cone lb. 125-5 174-3 174-3 282-2 281-3 283-5 65-2 
Bech DIAdGs, setae ee + eceiaemns eetanye te fe ae. lb. 132-7 | 161-6 | 162-3 | 297-5] 296-2] 300-6 47-8 
Beeitstewine. ponelesss- see acecn eae ee ene Lie 136-7 168-3 168-3 335-3 334-6 338 °3 46-2 
Veals front roll, boneless sacamecic scien storie lb. 139-3 174-0 174-0 | 312-4 310-7 | 316-6 53°5 
Lamb, leg roast, oii. sci severe gens a teistncs reise ate lb. 109-9 164-4 152-8 240-5 | 245-1 251-1 71:3 
Pork ireshylomsy centre clits sayeceemieeten oe lb. 125-3 143-8 143-8 238-0 235-1 227-7 61:9 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock Off (35. ...00. sts os; lb. 127-0 143-4 143-4 254-6 246-7 238-3 45-4 
Bacon, side, fancy sliced, rind-on............... lb. 132-3 141-5 142-5 | 233-9 | 233-3 | 227-0 72-4 
Lard, SWINE S, Aonado ooMatitoS CopoogGsGOnONCSAMHAK lb. 151-3 157-9 159-6 220-2 207-9 200-0 22-8 
Shortening sveretablesw sere emcee ac hieeniee lb. 134-7 137-5 137-5 | 222-9] 216-7 | 214-6 30-9 
Hives grade: A’ Mar g@y, + oo Paiecje sax oeleinspele ee doz 156-4 155-3 181-3 223-6 196-6 143-9 44-8 
Bes sane abel avapraisis teres sys ReuRCOn ci Acernnma secc dana qt. 111-0 95-4 95-4 165-1 165-1 166-1 18-1 
Butter, CLEATOR AP MUCS getnaieits oie es «cto 8 lb. 140-5 144-3 148-0 | 233-3 | 239-6 | 229-9 65-5 
Cheese, plain, mild, + la eee eet Ee pkg. 174-6 164-4 165-4 226-0 226-0 226-0 30-2 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped................... lb. 106-5 106-3 106-3 165-1 165-1 165-1 10-4 
Blour first gradeseae ganccniteek eae eon eee lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 221-2 291-2 | 221-2 7:3 
RollediOatsspackape mms settee ceeetee lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 156°7 159-9 161-5 10-2 
Cornsflakes! S\0Z jy. net mene eeee nee pkg. 101-1 100-0 | 100-0} 163-0] 163-0} 163-0 15-0 
Momatoes canned 42a sheet oes eee cee tin 129-9 137-7 137-7 186-8 184-0 182-1 19-3 
Peas, canned, 2's Pen eee ree eee tin Infous |) salbaboy( |) aibaileré yh ale toks |) ik foly |) ile y/oe 17-7 
Corn, canned 2's24.. bins ee ate em tin 128-3 | 132-7] 132-7] 180-5] 178-8] 176-1 19-9 
Beans, Civile gon ene ee eee lb. 129-4 133-3 133-3 | 256-9} 252-9 | 249-0 12-7 
108-2 142-9 | 126-5] 163-3 165-3 169-4 8-3 
89-9 | 218-3 149-4 150-5 | 150-5} 150-9 33-0 
115-8 120-2 120-2 193-9 196-5 197-4 22-5 
104-0 107-9 108-6 127-8 | 128-5 128-5 19-4 
132-5 154-6 | 154-3 137-3 135-8 137-7 38-0 
111-3 147-7 |. 148-6 | 162-2] 166-8 169-8 55-2 
PAM StrAwOern yl OlOZee meee cee ene eee jar 111-3] 115-1 115-1 146-7 | 146-1] 145-5 23-9 
Peaches: 2002 on. ca. one eee eer ee tin 101-5 105-1 106-1 141-6 141-1 140-6 27-7 
MarmaladesGrangve sl GlOzeeee nee nee jar 118-3 128-9 128-9 140-7 140-7 140-7 19-1 
Cornsyrup, 2 bee veneer ee ee tin 138-0 158-2 157-7 177-5 176-9 176-9 30-3 
Sugar pranulateds, atasgaten meet re eee lb. 132-3 132-3 132-3 150-8 150-8 158-5 10-3 
Sugar, yellowalsuaccnne seen een lb. 131-3 134-9 134-9 157-1 157-1 163-5 10-3 
Coffee) 25 se vai noe we Peo Ee lb. 141-6 131-4 | 131-7 | 208-9 | 234-9} 250-9 84:8 
Nea, blacks4 Ib. 38. aos an ee eee pkg 145-2 | 1381-6 | 131-6 | 176-9] 177-2 177-2 52-1 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to January, 1950 prices. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1950, JANUARY 
AND DECEMBER, 1949+ 


0 ooooOoOnna@9@wOona@$“—s—eae——————e—e—e 














Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Core Cains Tr Per ie 
mencing In mencing In Man- E pe ted 
During | Existence} During | Existence} Working W Rae ds 
Month Month Days Trmoae 
UENCE a ga LES A a ee | Ot 9 2,456t 2,456 39,488 0-05 
IBCOTEOET A O40 Cale 8, : alis Seer aad 5 13 611 3,041 23, 667 0-03 
PLeRTVIDNE el 4 rey rere hr adey fo ee et 10+ 10 1,811f 1,811 9,700 0-01 


* Preliminary figures. 

+ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. <A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1950 (?) 
OOO 


Number Involved /|Time Loss 





Industry, Occupation ———_—__—____—_——| in Man- , 
and Locality Establish- Worlora Working Particulars (?) 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January, 1950 


FISHING AND TRAPPING— (3 
Fishermen, 4 70 1,540 |Commenced December 27, 1949; 
Burin, Nfld. for increased prices for fish; 
terminated January 21; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Worsted textile factory 1 17; 2,450 |Commenced December 28, 1949; 
workers, for a new agreement providing for 
Trenton, Ont. increased wages and reduced hours; 
unterminated. 
TRADE— 
Department store clerks, i\ 50 1,000 |Commenced August 27, 1949; for a 
New Westminster, B.C. union agreement providing for 
increased wages and other changes, 
as recommended by majority 
report of conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January, 1959 
MINING— 
Iron ore miners, 4 1,450 24,650 |Commenced January 3; dispute over 
Bell Island, Nfld. duration of new agreement; term- 
inated January 21; conciliation, 
provincial; indefinite, work re- 
sumed for 30 days pending further 
negotiations. 
Firebosses 10 180 2,160 |Commenced January 16; for imple- 
Bellevue, Blairmore, mentation of majority report of 
Cadomin, Canmore, arbitration board for welfare fund 
Coleman, Gregg River, and continuance of monthly wage 
Luscar, Alta. rates, instead of welfare fund and 
daily rates proposed by operators; 
unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Teztiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Ladies’ dress factory work- 1 17 30 |Commenced January 12; for in- 
ers, creased wages, piece rates, for 
Montreal, P.Q. cutters, terminated January 13; 


return of workers pending further 

negotiations; indefinite. 

Men’s work clothing factory 

workers, 1 36 18 |Commenced January 30; for dis- 
Bedford, P.Q. missal of foreman for disciplining 
two female workers; terminated 
January 30; return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of em- 


ployer. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, steamfitters and il 375 7,000 |Commenced January 3; for a new 
helpers, agreement providing for increased 
Ottawa, Ont. wages, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay, double time on Saturdays, 
check-off, etc.; unterminated. 
TRADE— 
Grocery store employees, iW 161 640 |Commenced January 27; for a new 
Montreal, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 


wages and reduced hours from 47 
to 40 per week, following reference 
to arbitration board; untermi- 
nated. 





(1) Preliminary data, based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 170 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE 
FOURTH QUARTER OF 1949, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 








8 
AI 
es ap es 
F eal s 
ap | 2 = 
Ear cel te 
Cause Bo ated 
3 | i of ne| & 
i= O.8 Os] a FI 
a ee > a cq o i= 2 
2 z Shi e 1 6 [eel ES 
3 ajas £ fom |e iS 15) 4 
si al] #la] s| Bless] 8/1819) 2 
SSP t ASy jf Bei et setl EN er ecole) || eh set) Sy) 
Bh eps pee a |e eel aia | S| ee le 
| oO | 4 je 8) Ss one Pte (ee pi S| 5 S fe) 
“/H/S je |/SlIole jaelaleal/alplea 
Prime movers (engines, shaftings, belts, etc.)...........{.... wheal eee 3 LY hee ictal ae Sey eal erence rca 5 
iWorkansemachines ye preamp tenn Meer Acar ten stokes cillstare ce nie U2 area e Teveste | epee | ebay tte 1 4 
Hoisting apparatus (elevators, conveyors, etc.)..........]....|....|...- 3 1 MWlec Iie ee nines angie levee 6 
Dangerous substances (steam, electricity, flames, explo-| 3 4 3 2} 10 5 2 2 hee Ee 8 41 
sives, etc.) 
Striking against or being struck by objects.............. LN TMS eee area See 1), Sie a ie ee Ae 23 
it sllin ovo Di ec ta ammemrertne acct ties coe sire totes Caran obeas bio ate yA Rae co Aas) 1 oh Werle MOAT Se elle ente in ee 29 
Jalksvayallbeayen oy iico) ened), Gactiocd nub tem Sa bGae God One eee BESS Oleeae lason Zilieterces: | eesetre lt cree sll aceveraitie ches) teeters Wate ore 8 
PEDO Se eT ste Renee st ces etiek Solu ceidhte ac ecied gales IN el |v cnc Cath (oe West lee a ie errt fee al | om Sie ta 1 
Moving trains, vehicles, watercraft, etc................. 9 Ole ie cleet2 | a9 2 Tit SO lee eel Olam et dd 
ANGER Bhp sce COG. ARO TUR OU LIG GORE CE Oe IE oon Ee Eee ee Coll rae eee Seen tel LORCA ROPER fos ence I eas ieae yell hand (ee (antes) 
EEN SEO MD CESODS eres echt rere err ciere ae Mclaren sIOACa a cians iets bctole ays le ots 1 5} «14 8 1 also tl etic ; 4 1} 44 
Other causes (industrial diseases, infections, lightning, 3 Wome! 2A WE tae soll Oh Di eet ok atl ayy 
cave-ins, etc.).. 
Mota); fourtiguarter—1949 72. ...c screens ss +c sre's 28} 43] 11) 41) 67} 385) 8] 70} 9)....] 44 1] 357 
Rotals fourth’ quarter—-1948....2....0.+e-.--200.6 20| 47 4) 51; 64] 34; 10) 63) 20]....] 19]....] 338 





TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCES AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1949 





INDUSTRY Nfid.|P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | N.W.T. | Total 
PAO TIC ULL Chee ciay Weyer eros ae ll Homers lias cre eea eve mreyews 1 2 13 Y, 4 5 | Peer eaaersir 28 
GE BAN Ay meee eo Tels oe: licyaicesiaielllsteere ore 1 2 4 Olererte se. 1 fi HO theca eGo: 43 
ishinetandebrappin eastern er ticeliee cers | see sates omen IL | Serres litters oe clic sateen die erete. 8 LO ae aan il 
Mining, Non-ferrous Smelting Dl aoa 5 1 6 10 it eee ) Ol Ntaveheecstevass 41 
and Quarrying 
iM EOE Kad .oh odtiobadodopel Serie dle COCne loccere 1 26 33 2) een 1 A Nae otaelaces 67 
Wonstruction meer ae eeiielens. || ecereelic ceieiet CA oceia 5 16 Srerereress 2 4 2 Ne ReKeoro OG 35 
HUE CTTICIL YW Gass wanda Wterle a.cuillseiciee| ele dart etes ess 2 Ul earvetert lbereroeee 3 2 les, eevee 8 
Production and Supply 
Wransportabion and SEUblichc...a.s|iaees 3} 4 16 29 2 5 5 (6 meet anr 78 
Utilities 
ABO D3 suis dats SOG Bog COO RO Deo A EOS Eee eee aes 5 Dane ers 1 Le Wes oot ete 9 
TOTTI, 6 doa. do co. coooucaaund| le edotel oBeeo | lo esereal Weiere dl olamoted lerin cea GR Sricme loeicr tig reo rnoes eet ert lec aere ea araenen [Hees 
ISL AALE Sas 3s On G6 SARIN Horn Ball Ieee eee taccdl rineariene 3 8 25 4 1 Di hemduclbecegum eric 44 
WirGlassiiiecltee rere ee etal ye la cireane Niet eee colle verera i Sererctees | crtraderee | recrecocell tcraets rer Paves | ort nyc cern ye 1 
Lio tall eens eee cersseiererers Oliaeeyeley 13 12 71 141 13 13 38 SHE A aoeSce 357 
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CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 





This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at April 10, as the LaBour GAZETTE went to press. It was 
prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


HE NEW program of paying supplementary unemployment insurance 

benefits during the winter months came into effect this year on 
February 28. Although it is too early yet to assess the effectiveness of the 
plan in detail, the response to date indicates that it is meeting much of 
the need for which it was designed. By the end of March, about 80,000 
persons had applied for supplementary benefits: of this number, about 56,500 
were persons who had not been registered with National Employment 
Service Offices when the plan began. 

About one-half of the applications for supplementary benefits 
during March came from persons living in the province of Quebec, and a 
very large proportion of these claimants were loggers. This is to be 
expected in view of the fact that the logging industry accounted for much 
of the unemployment in that province this winter. During March, the 
completion of hauling in the woods increased the number of loggers looking 
for work, and jobs in agriculture and other industries will not be available 
for several weeks. Since unemployment insurance was extended to the 
logging industry only at the end of February, loggers have not had time 
to build up sufficient contributions to qualify for regular unemployment 
insurance benefits. The new program enables them to obtain supple- 
mentary benefits this year if they have had at least 90 days work in 
logging or other insurable employment within the previous twelve months. 

Another group which is being assisted by the new program 
consists of unskilled workers who have exhausted their rights to regular 
benefits. In Canada, many of these workers move from one _ seasonal 
industry to another, finding perhaps several weeks’ employment in agri- 
culture at the height of the season, and then working for several months 
in an industry such as construction. By the end of October, construction 
employment has passed its peak, and layoffs begin. The unskilled men are 
usually the first to be released; the skilled men are more likely to be retained 
for finishing work inside the buildings. 

In the war and early post-war years, a good many of these 
unskilled seasonal workers were re-employed during the winter months in 
other industries where the labour shortage was acute. This winter, labour 
demand has been low, particularly for the unskilled worker, and many of 
them have found it difficult to obtain jobs. Many of these workers would 
have exhausted their benefit rights by the end of February, with a month 
or so to wait before active spring hiring begins in agriculture, construction 
and transportation. These are the industries which provide most of the job 
openings for this type of unskilled worker. 

The casual unskilled worker is not likely to benefit a great deal 
from the spring increase of employment in manufacturing, under way by 
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early February, in industries such as those producing agricultural imple- 
ments, clothing, rubber footwear, and some consumer durable goods. 

In many of these plants, employers follow the practice of 
re-hiring experienced workers laid off during the slack season. Many of 
them operate under collective agreements which usually require hirings 
and layoffs to be conducted on the basis of seniority provisions. 

In general, the employment situation improved slightly during 
March. This improvement is reflected in the number of persons registered 
with the National Employment Service during the month when allowance 
is made for additional registrations due to the new supplementary benefit 
program. Excluding the 56,500 workers claiming supplementary benefits 
on March 30 who were not registered when the program began on February 
28, persons seeking jobs through Employment Service Offices at the end 
of March numbered 371,700. This was a decline of 1,200 from the com- 
parable figure at March 2. When all claimants for supplementary benefits 
are included, registrations at the National Employment Service totalled 
428,200 on March 30. 

This small change over the whole month reflects the fact that 
March is a transition period between the winter slack season and the rapid 
spring increase in employment. With the exception of the logging industry, 
most of the heavy seasonal layoffs are ended. At the same time, spring 
hiring is not yet underway on a large scale in construction, agriculture and 
transportation, although advance preparations in these industries have 
created some job openings. Employment prospects for the next month are 
excellent, particularly in the construction industry. By the time the supple- 
mentary benefit program is terminated on April 15, the seasonal increases 
in employment should be well under way. 

Because of their different economic structure, there is a consider- 
able variation in the employment situation in each of the five regions in 
Canada at this time of year. In the Pacific region, improved weather, and 


(Continued on page 520.) 


The chart below illustrates the increase in the number of unplaced applicants 
registered at Employment Offices following the inception of the supplementary 
benefits program. (Latest figure is for March 16, 1950.) 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of April 10, 1950) 








| 
Percentage Change 























from 
Principal Items Date Amount Same Date 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Man power— 
Total civilian labour forceyaads cd mee ed asa NOVan 5, 200, 000 —- + 2-5(c) 
ASIN Em My aE elon Ce) OSS PIC RRR Mien cteret bars Gta Noy. 1 5,053, 000 — + 2-0(c) 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...... Nov. 1 147, 000 — +25-5 (e) 
Registered for work, N.E.S. (b)— 
PACER PIG REC OREO attr e tty mia eee at ta Mar. 30 74, 154* — — 
ANTES) 655) OO) Gras (0, Ae tae, veg reser eae eae Mar. 30 150, 587* — — 
OntaliG LegIOl ee. ae eee oe se ee > oh Mar a30 95, 688* =— = 
Drains Resonant Mee nase cee esha Mar. 30 57, 353* — — 
Paes emiOn. sf Mak ass Meese oe. 50.5 Mar. 3 50, 434* = =< 
Tots sal TOGO Saat tre tien aa ol Mar. 30 428, 216* ~- — 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
one ese eh eas aelaiaieek cles: Feb. 28 286, 163 — 3-7 +37-0 
Amount.of benetig paymenta.......9-......+.:...') Heb. $13,605,340 | +15-5 +66-8 
Index of employment (June, 1941 = 100) 
(Pightleacding industries))...: - fa. .42 cm «=<: ele, I 122-7 == Rot Ot 
Wie W allay PA a COS a eet Nee aah cle Reo teehee Re oe Feb. 4,959 | +383-7 |(—38-5) (d) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost.................]| Mar. 25, 168 — \(—58-1) (d) 
Number of workers involved ...................} Mar. 5,670 — \(—20-9) (d)} 
IDR EEAA Sorat RSUAGIL@SC I a) be Se em Beene ee ey er Mar. 22 = (+58-6) (d) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly salaries and wages 
(Hichtleadingindustmes) 2A. fens d ss... Feb. 1 $43.90 | + 3-6 2-3 
Average hourly earnings (mig.)..........-.--..-| Feb. 1 $1-009 — (1-3 + 3-8 
Average hours per week (mfg.)................. teheboe 1 42-3 — 0-7 1-4 
Average weekly earnings (mitg.)ey6c. ed... tekene el $42.68 — 1-0 + 2-4 
Cost of living index (av. 1935-39 = 100).........| Mar. 1 163-7 | + 1-3 + 2-8 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946 = 100)..... heb ae t 108-0; — 1-4 + 0-9 
{Beyaz INevonnge iON.  oApnen conse +. osn sono ee oe Gear $ 620,000, 000 — 3-4 + 2-1 
Industrial Production— 
(Matalitw.61935-39 == 100M elote eee ee ALS Feb. 184-8 | + 0-2 + 2-7 
VE CAATIED CUULETT Oe eels « occ eA the sel eens Feb. 194-1 + 0-4 + 1-8 
INGUCIINA NOS Sea ede he ccna As ens Feb. 177-9 + 1-8 + 1-5 
TONRA DLO ee eee tle 2 ete Noe oe a | Feb. 222-1 — 1-6 + 2-5 
Trade— 
Peete ECACes een Wik ee Ate eee ms BE Sion, Saat Feb. $511, 730, 000 + 2-0 + 9-0 
HOR garg Col as Rene ta rg oo 2 SORE | ied aS coe Feb. $199, 500, 000 — 9-8 — 2-7 
Lr Darton Me vent th s BAL reek ie Be OL. 2 Feb. $200, 200, 000 — 5-5 — 2-8 
(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the survey week are 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) 


here classified as persons without jobs. 

Some of these ‘‘unplaced applicants” registered at the National Employment Service Offices are persons with a job 
who are seeking other work. On the other hand, there are persons without jobs and seeking work who do not come 
to the N.E.S. offices. 

These percentages calculated on basis of 1949 figures excluding Newfoundland. 

These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period previous 


year. 

All industrial production figures are preliminary. 

These figures include persons not registered with N.E.S. on February 28, and now applying for supplementary bene- 
fits, as follows: Canada, 56,500; Atlantic, 10,800; Quebec, 37,000; Ontario, 3,500; Prairies, 3,200; Pacific, 2,000. Per- 
centage changes from previous periods are not given, as the inclusion of claimants for supplementary benefits makes 
the figures not comparable. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports com piled by various government agencies, including Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration Branch, Department of Mines and 
Resources, and the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can he found in the 
statistical appendix of the LAROUR GAZETTE. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


On motion of the Hon. 


Joint Com- Paul -Martin, Minister of 
mittee of National Health and 
Parliament Welfare, the House of 
on old age Commons during March 
security agreed to the appointment 


of a Joint Committee of 
both Houses of Parliament on Old Age 
Security. 
The terms of reference of the Committee 
are :— 
to examine and study the operation and 
effects of existing legislation of the 
Parliament of Canada and of the several 
provincial legislatures with respect to old 
age security; similar legislation in other 
countries; possible alternative measures of 
old age security for Canada, with or with- 
out a means test for beneficiaries, includ- 
ing plans based on contributory insurance 
principles; the probable cost thereof and 
possible methods of providing therefor; 
the constitutional and financial adjust- 
ments, if any, required for the effective 
operations of such plans and other related 
matters. 


Speaking on his motion, Mr. Martin said 
that the Committee would represent both 
Houses and all political parties. 

“Tt will provide an opportunity,” he 
continued, “to representatives of labour, 
industry, agriculture and social welfare 
organizations, as well as other interested 
groups, to make their views known on this 
vital social question.” 

Noting that the Committee would study 
the question of the division of constitu- 
tional authority Mr. Martin said: “In this 
connection I should like to stress again 
that we must view this problem as one in 
which we are associated in a close working 
partnership with ten provincial govern- 
ments. It is important, therefore, that we 
should seek the solution of this problem 
in joint consultation with the provinces, 
since the jurisdiction for contributory old 
age insurance is clearly in their hands at 
the present time, and since the only way 
that financial responsibility can be properly 
apportioned is as a result of discussion and 
agreement with them. This procedure of 
consultation was begun when we called the 
provinces together in January of this year 
to discuss important conditions precedent 
to the discussion of social welfare matters 
in the fall.” The Minister added that 
further negotiations would take place later 
in the year. 

Mr. Martin gave a brief outline of the 
development of Canadian pension legisla- 
tion and of old age security schemes in 
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certain other countries. He dwelt on some 
of the financial implications of the different 
types of schemes. 

In conclusion, he said: “In effect, we will 
be giving this Committee the opportunity 
of assessing the alternative plans in Canada 
which, among others, are at least four. 

“First, do we want an extension and 
improvement of the present system, based 
on joint Dominion-provincial co-operation, 
or a means test program, such as Australia 
has? Undoubtedly, much could be done to 
improve this. 

“Second, do we want an orthodox con- 
tributory system as in the United States, 
limited as to its coverage, and gradual in 
its approach to full benefit rates? 

“Third, do we want a universal super- 
annuation scheme as in New Zealand, 
gradual in its approach to full benefit 
rates, gradually designed to eliminate the 
means test for all the aged, but requiring 
30 to 40 years to do so? Do we want to 
levy a special social security tax to finance 
the cost of this? 


“Fourth, do we want a universal pension 
scheme, with full benefits to commence 
immediately at a stated age, as proposed by 
the Dominion in 1945 in its proposals to the 
provinces? 

“These are but four of the alternatives 
the committee will want to consider. I 
submit to you, Mr. Speaker, for the reasons 
I have stated, this resolution should com- 
mend itself to the House.” 


The date for a proposed 
Conference Dominion-Provincial Con- 
on ference on the Rehabilita- 


handicapped tion of Handicapped Per- 
to be held sons was announced in the 
in May House of Commons recently 


by the Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare. 


In reply to a question by Mr. Jean 
Francois Pouliot, member for Temiscouata, 
Mr. Martin said: “The Minister of Labour, 
acting in collaboration with the Minister 
of Veterans Affairs and the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, has issued 
invitations to provincial authorities to 
send representatives to a conference on the 
rehabilitation of handicapped persons. The 
date has been fixed as May 25. This 
conference of course will be of an explora- 
tory nature, and will be held on the 
technical level. It is expected that repre- 
sentatives of some voluntary organizations 
will be present. The discussions will cover 
the entire field of rehabilitation.” 


Labour bills Late in February important 
introduced bills to amend = existing 
in Alberta labour laws were introduced 
and Ontario in the _ Legislatures of 
Alberta and Ontario. 

The Ontario bill is intended to replace 
the Labour Relations Act of 1948. It 
provides for changes in certification and 
conciliation procedure. 

Changes in labour relations legislation 
are also proposed in the bill to amend the 
Alberta Labour Act of 1947, as well as 
modifications of other sections of the Act 
dealing with holidays with pay and child 
labour. 

More detailed summaries of both bills 
appear on page 528 of this issue; and the 
legislation as finally enacted will be 
summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE in due 
course. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 
announced in February that 


Changes in 
conditions of 


prevailing some changes had _ been 
rate made in the new Govern- 
employes ment policy concerning pre- 


vailing rate employees 
which was announced last September. 

In the policy announced last September, 
the Government had provided for prevail- 
ing rate employees, a uniform plan of 
annual vacations with pay, and pay for 
statutory holidays not worked that was 
reasonably in accord so far as possible with 
the practice of the better private employers 
(L.G., Dec., 1949, p. 1571). The changes 
provide for a broadening of this policy to 
include casual employees—prevailing rate 
employees of short term employment. 

Although the changes do not provide for 
sick leave, the amended regulations grant 
recognition to sick leave credits accumu- 
lated prior to April 1, 1949, under former 
regulations. Such former regulations were, 
in many cases, departmental in nature and 
did not provide uniformity throughout the 
service. 

Prevailing rate employees who do not 
complete six months of service will not 
be entitled to vacations with pay, but will 
be entitled to a gratuity in lieu of vaca- 
tion. This gratuity is to be composed of 
two per cent of normal pay plus pay for 
vacation credits accrued for work done in 
the specified holidays. 


Administration of two Acts 
of Parliament has recently 
been transferred from the 
Department of Transport to 
the Department of Labour. 

The first of these Acts, the Government 
Employees’ Compensation Act, provides 


Administra- 
‘tion of federal 
compensation 

legislation 


for compensation, including medical and 
hospital expenses and other benefits and 
allowances provided by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts of the provinces, to be 
paid to employees in the service of His 
Majesty. 

The Merchant Seamen Compensation 
Act provides medical and hospital expenses 
and other benefits to be paid for partial 
or permanent disability to seamen employed 
or engaged on a ship registered in Canada. 
Compensation is also provided under the 
Act to dependents where death of a seaman 
results from an injury in line of duty. The 
Act applies to accidents happening within 
or without Canada. 


Summaries of three collec- 


Collective tive agreements in the 
agreements asbestos industry are given 
reached in on pp. 511-12 of this issue. 
asbestos The 1950 contracts cover 
industry workers employed by the 


Asbestos Corporation, 
Limited, the Canadian Johns-Manville Co., 
Limited, both of Asbestos, and the John- 
son’s Company, Limited, Thetford Mines, 
PQ): 

A prolonged strike of some 4,650 asbestos 
miners and mill workers in various centres 
in Quebec commenced on February 14, 
1949. The strike was caused by certain 
issues in connection with renewals of agree- 
ments. However, the major demand of 
the workers was for a general increase of 
15 cents per hour (see supplement to this 
issue, Strikes and Lockouts iw Canada 
During 1949). 

Following provincial conciliation, work 
was resumed between June 24 and July 4, 
1949, pending reference to provincial arbi- 
tration. On December 16, 1949, the 
majority report of the arbitration board 
recommended an increase of 10 cents per 
hour retroactive to the first of January, 
1949. The workers accepted this award 
for the year 1949 but no agreements were 
signed. A dispute arose over wage rates 
for the 1950 contracts. Further provincial 
conciliation resulted in the signing of the 
new agreements for 1950, providing, among 
other changes, for the payment of a cost- 
of-living bonus. 


Special importance was 
attached to the Annual 
Meeting of the Ottawa 
Recreation Association, 


Plan to 
co-ordinate 
civic and 


national held in the Chateau Laurier, 
youth Ottawa, on February 11, 
agencies 1950. The agenda of the 


meeting was drawn up in 
consultation with officials of the Canadian 
Welfare Council and of the National 
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Employment Service and was designed to 
form a pattern for similar meetings of 
youth organizations, to be held in other 
centres across Canada during the winter 
and early spring. 

The purpose of the meetings was to 
launch a practical program for Canadian 
youth based on their varied interests and 
activities, as well as their employment 
needs and interests at the community 
level. This plan was a culmination of the 
recommendations of the Canadian Youth 
Commission (which was dissolved in 1946) 
and its continuing organization, the Cana- 
dian Committee on Youth Services. The 
latter includes in its membership repre- 
sentatives of youth organizations in all the 
provinces, the National Employment Ser- 
vice and the Canadian Welfare Council. 
(See review of Youth and Jobs in Canada, 
L.G., 1946, p. 9.) 

Early in 1950, a booklet entitled Youth 
in Your Town was distributed to the mayors 
and other civic officials in every principal 
community in Canada. This booklet was 
designed to arouse civic interest in the 
need for co-operative action of all youth 
agencies and organizations, civic and 
national, in assessing and seeking solutions 
for the social and economic problems that 
confront Canadian youth at the community 
ievel. 

The afternoon session of the meeting of 
the Ottawa Recreation Association was 
devoted to a study of reports presented by 
vouth organizations in 14 local civic centres 
which have a combined membership of 
several thousand teen-aged youth. Char- 
acteristically, these reports were packed 
with suggestions for “doing something.” 
Many of the questions raised indicated 
that the teen-agers were aware of and 
concerned about national and civic affairs, 
scarcely less purposefully than were older 
citizens. 

The setting up of a youth guidance and 
placement council was urged, to include 
representatives of the city Board of 
Control, youth organizations, the National 
Employment Service and _ high school 
students. It was suggested that the 
employment counselling service should be 
expanded in the schools to the primary 
level. 

In the matter of education it was recom- 
mended that the salaries of teachers be 
increased and that the teaching of civics 
be expanded in the secondary schools. It 
was held that the school buildings should 
serve as centres for community activities 
as well as for class room instruction. 

Turning to civic problems the teen-agers 
declared that without work and homes, 
family and home life would break down. 
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average of 


To remedy this, extensive housing and 
works programs should be developed, it 
was asserted. 

The several reports from the civic centres 
were analysed and briefs prepared which 
were formally presented to Mayor Bourque 
and the Board of Control at the evening 
session. The Mayor praised the work of 
the several youth centres in Ottawa and 
declared that they were a major factor in 
achieving unity in the city. He drew 
attention to the fact that the city was 
caught between a mounting tax rate and 
the demands of various worthy boards and 
commissions for more money. He gave 
assurance, however, that the brief, which 
he considered “worthy of much _ older 
people,” would receive careful study, and 
consideration. 


During 1949 the monthly 
average of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics general 
index of production, based 
on 1935-39 equals 100, was 
184-2, an advance of 1-5 
per cent over the 1948 average of 181-5, 
states the Canadian Statistical Review. 
The 1948 figure, in turn, was 3°4 per cent 
above the mark of 175-5 for 1947. 

This index fluctuated rather widely 
during 1949, reaching 190-:4 in June, the 
highest point ever attained under peace- 
time conditions, and dropping to a low of 
178-2 in July when factory closing for 
holiday purposes resulted in lowered pro- 
duction. From this level the index moved 
up to 188-5 for September and stood at 
186-8 for the closing month of the year. 


High 


production 


in 1949 


An account of the Canada- 


Canada- UNESCO fellowships pro- 
UNESCO ject has been told in the 
fellowships January issue of External 


Affairs, the monthly bulletin 
of the Department of External Affairs. 

In 1948 the Canadian Council for 
Reconstruction through UNESCO allotted 
the sum of $182,000 to provide six months 
of advanced study and travel in Canada 
for university professors, leaders in the 
mass media, government administrators, 
teachers, engineers, scientists and other 
individuals with responsible positions in 
countries seriously affected by the war. 

Sixty-four fellowships are now offered by 
the Council to members of fourteen coun- 
tries: Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, the 
Philippines, Poland and British Colonial 
Territories. 

Although entirely financed by the CCRU 
the Canada-UNESCO fellowships project 


is a co-operative effort in which UNESCO 
carries a substantial part of the respon- 
sibility, the article states. The Depart- 
ment for the Exchange of Persons of the 
United Nations handles the recruitment 
and preliminary screening of the candi- 
dates and all successful Canada-UNESCO 
fellows are sponsored by UNESCO. 


Direction of the Canada-UNESCO fellow- 
ship program is the responsibility of a 
panel of Canadian experts in the educa- 
tional, scientific and cultural fields in 
Canada. 


The study programs prepared for the . 


fellows embrace such varied fields as 
education, science, technology, the creative 
arts, the social sciences, the humanities and 
mass media. By January, forty-eight 
fellowships had been awarded and sixteen 
were still pending. Of the forty-eight two 
were for study in the creative arts, four- 
teen in education, eight in mass media, 
nineteen in science and technology and five 
in the social sciences and the humanities. . 


Additional information on educational 
exchange programs may be obtained from 
the second volume of Study Abroad, 
International Handbook of Fellowships, 
Scholarships and Educational Exchange. 
This book contains 350 pages and is pub- 
lished by the Ryerson Press, Toronto. 


A former Industrial Dis- 
Death of putes Inquiry Commissioner 
former and Assistant Director of 
official of the Industrial Relations 
Department’ Branch of the Federal 
of Labour Department of Labour, 

John Slater McCullagh, 


died at Oshawa, Ontario, on February 13, 
1950. 

Mr. McCullagh was born in England and 
came to Canada in 1928. In addition to 
giving valuable service in conciliation 
work, he represented the Government of 
Canada at meetings of the International 
Labour Organization in Mexico City in 
1946 and in Stockholm, Sweden, in 1947. 
He was the personnel director for an 
industrial firm at the time of his death. 


Action against Communist 


TUC bans influence in trades councils 
communists has been taken recently by 
as trades the General Council of the 
council British Trades Union 
delegates 


Congress. 


The General Council, after a meeting on 
January 25, announced that trades council 
delegates who are members of proscribed 
organizations, among which is the Com- 
munist Party. will not in future be eligible 
for membership of the Trades Councils 
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Joint Consultative Committee, nor as dele- 
gates to attend the annual conference of 
trades councils. 

The General Council’s announcement 
follows several warnings which were issued 
in the early part of last year (L.G., Jan., 
1949, p. 14). 

The new ruling will apply to this year’s 
annual conference to be held in Nottingham 
in May. 


Welfare facilities which are 


Welfare for provided in the United 
British Kingdom to  workpeople 
workers outside their employment 
outside work but in relation to it are 
premises described in an article in 


the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette for August, 1949. The 
welfare work is carried on by Regional and 
District Welfare Officers appointed under 
the Safety, Health and Welfare Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service. 

The main purpose of the plan is to 
provide satisfactory conditions, especially in 
regard to accommodation, travel and eating 
facilities for British workers who are trans- 
ferred from one area of employment to 
another through the machinery of the 
Ministry or with its approval. The scheme 
arose with the arrangements for regulating 
labour in wartime, when it became neces- 
sary for the Ministry to take special steps 
with regard to the welfare of persons 
directed to employment away from their 
homes. However, since the transfer of 
British workers was continued after the 
war due to the labour demands of the 
export and basic industries, the work of 
the welfare organization was extended. In 
addition to the British transferred workers, 
groups of foreign workers including European 
Volunteer Workers from the Displaced 
Persons Camps in Europe and members of 
the Polish Resettlement Corps are benefit- 
ing from the plan. 

Provision of hostel accommodation for 
British transferred workers and foreign 
workers has been the most important work 
of the welfare organization. In July, 1949, 
there were 102 hostels providing 37,000 
places for industrial workers. These hostels 
are operated by a non-profiting making 
body, the National Service Hostels’ Cor- 
poration Limited which is subsidized by the 
Government. 

Accommodation is normally provided on 
a “single” basis only, but in some cases 
special provision has been made for married 
couples, both at work, to live together at 
a hostel. The standard cost is 35 shillings 
a week for men and 380 shillings a week for 
women including two full meals a day, 
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lodging, recreational and general welfare 
facilities. The welfare officials encourage 
European Volunteer Workers to find 
private lodgings if at all possible, not only 
to make more room in the hostels, but 
because they will thereby have greater 
opportunities of becoming assimilated into 
the life of the community. Accommoda- 
tion for dependants of workers is limited; 
there are three special hostels in operation 
for dependants of DP’s. In these depen- 
dants’ hostels, the National Service Hostels’ 
Corporation has undertaken to provide for 
education, feeding, child supervision, and 
periodic visits to his family by the worker 
who may be employed at a distance. 

In respect to foreign workers, the 
Ministry makes itself responsible for sea 
transport, accommodation at reception 
hostels, travel allowances, medical exam- 
ination, registration, the issuance of ration 
books and, where necessary, essential cloth- 
ing. It brings to the attention of the 
proper Government authorities any worker’s 
need for social services, such as hospital 
treatment. Through co-operation from 
various voluntary societies, the Munistry 
has been able to solve many of the personal 
day-to-day problems of the foreign workers 
and arrangements have been made to 
provide religious and educational facilities. 

In several cases, the Ministry, through 
the Regional Welfare Officers, acts in an 
advisory capacity to other Government 
departments and local authorities, inform- 
ing them of the need of child-care facilities 
in certain local areas for the children of 
mothers who wish to work and of the need 
for civic restaurants where employees, 
unable to go home for the mid-day meal, 
may eat. 

The Ministry is concerned with publiciz- 
ing the need for a staggering of workers’ 
holidays from June to September. A report 
of the Catering Wages Commission empha- 
sized the ills which result because nearly 
all employees choose July or August for 
holidays—inadequate accommodation, too 
high prices and lowered standards of ser- 
vice. This concentration of holidays in 
peak periods places a heavy burden on 
transport authorities and the catering and 
holiday industries as a whole. Conse- 
quently, Committees have been set up 
which include representatives of employers’ 
and workers’ organizations, local authorities 
and the road and rail transport industry, 
to attempt to secure a spreading of holidays 
by voluntary means. School regulations 
now permit a child’s absence for two weeks 
in order to accompany his parents on holi- 
days. It is planned that all school exam- 
inations should be completed by May of 
each year. Further, a September week-end 
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holiday is proposed as a substitute for the 
August Bank Holiday which encourages 
many people to take holidays to include 
the extra day. 


Rules to promote safety of 


Safety in workers in cotton weaving 
U.K. cotton factories are set out in a 
weaving reprint of the Cotton 
factories Weaving Agreement, 1929, 


as amended, issued by the 
British Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. As pointed out in the Introduc- 
tion, the terms of the Agreement do not 
take the place of legislation. However, 
they are of great value to occupiers and 


‘officials of cotton weaving factories, and 


particularly to manufacturers of machines 
for these factories, since they indicate parts 
of the machinery on which accidents 
frequently happen and the methods by 
which such accidents may be guarded 
against. The Agreement was signed on 
February 8, 1929, by representatives of 
the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Associations Limited, the Northern Coun- 
ties Textile Trades’ Federation, the Cotton 
Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Association, 
and the Factory Department of the Home 
Office which is now the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. 

The first Cotton Weaving Agreement was 
signed in 1913 and was_ considerably 
revised between 1926 and 1929. Some of 
the clauses were affected by the Factories 
Act, 1937, which extended the _ safety 
requirements for factories. In addition, the 
recent meetings of the Joint Advisory 
Committee of the Cotton Industry, set up 
by the Chief Factory Inspector in 1944 to 
report on methods of improving condi- 
tions, have resulted in recommendations 
which go considerably further than the 
Agreement, particularly in regard to spacing. 

By the 1929 amendment, a Joint Standing 
Committee was formed to meet in April 
and October of each year with a view to 
making recommendations concerning any 
amendment which appeared desirable in the 
light of accident returns and special 
inquiries. This Committee consists of five 
representatives from the Cotton Spinners’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association, three repre- 
sentatives of the Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Associations Limited, 
eight representatives of the Northern Coun- 
ties Textile Trades’ Federation and four 
representatives of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. Amendments by the 
Committee have considerably strengthened 
the Agreement regarding the fencing of 
drag rollers of taping machines, the weight- 
ing of looms and protection from flying 
shuttles. 


The Joint Standing Committee’s report 
on the weighting of looms is reproduced as 
an Appendix to the reprint, together with 
the report of the Subcommittee appointed 
to look into the number of weight-lifting 
accidents, particularly to women. The 
Committee was agreed that heavy weights 
in the weaving process should be abolished 
and recommended that a limit of 28 pounds 
be put on individual weights. Conse- 
quently, the pertinent clause in the Agree- 
ment was amended as from June, 1948. 

The text of the Agreement consists of 
Six main sections which are concerned with 
fencing and safeguards; cleaning machinery; 
lifting of heavy weights; lighting of. dark 
passages and stairways; first aid; and the 
Joint Standing Committee. Particulars of 
approved guards and diagrams of guards 
for nips between drag or cloth rollers and 
measuring rollers of cotton taping machines 
are included. 

“There is no doubt”, the Introduction 
states in regard to the Agreement, “that by 
this means a substantial improvement in 
protection has been obtained”. 


In 1947 Great Britain had 


Eee f 1,768 mines at work, includ- 
eae ing coal, stratified iron- 
Since stone, shale and fireclay, 
for 1947 with a total working force 


of 728,841. 

Accidents occurring in the year totalled 
3,064, an increase of 86 over 1946. Of this 
number, 618 were fatal—75 more than in 
the previous year. Two-thirds of the fatali- 
ties were caused by falls of ground and 
explosions underground. 

The incidence of mining industrial 
diseases showed an improvement, with a 
decline in the number of cases of almost 
eight per cent. The most serious of the 
diseases, and the one responsible for the 
biggest wastage of manpower, it is reported, 
is pneumoconiosis, or fibrosis of the lungs 
due to airborne dust. In this connection 
the report observes: “The problem of (i) 
preventing, suppressing or rendering harm- 
less the dust—and especially airborne dust 
—in coal mines, and (ii) determining the 
cause and mechanism of the production 
and development of pneumoconiosis in coal 
miners, involving as it does the very life 
of the coal mining industry and the pros- 
perity of the country by the wastage effect 
of that disease on manpower and _ its 
adverse effect on recruitment, must be con- 
sidered among the most vital problems 
awaiting solution. Neither effort nor 
expense must be spared in an endeavour 
to solve them.” 

The Coal Mines (Training) General 
Regulations, 1945, came into full operation 
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on January 1, 1947. Under the regula- 
tions, all new entrants are required to be 
given preliminary training. During the 
year some 35,200 persons received such 
training. Of these about 6,600 were 
juveniles and about 6,700 were Polish or 
other foreign adult workers. 

The first attempt in the Inspectorate to 
provide systematic training to newly 
appointed inspectors on entry was given 
effect in the latter part of the year. The 
scheme extends over six months and pro- 
vides for (1) a one-week residential course 
at headquarters to acquaint the new in- 
spector with a proper understanding of his 
duties and responsibilities, and with the 
organization and work of the Ministry in 
general, and, in particular, the Health, 
Safety and Training Division, and to bring 
him into immediate personal contact with 
the heads of the service; (2) a five-month 
course of training in the field; and (3) a 
follow-up residential course of two weeks 
in the provinces—preferably at a uni- 
versity, to review and consolidate the 
knowledge acquired in the field. 

Inspections carried out by H.M. In- 
spectors of Mines number 31,736, in addi- 
tion to which 4,921 were made by examiners 
appointed by the workmen under Section 
16 of the Coal Mines Act, 1911, and over 
3,000 by full-time examiners of District 
Safety Boards. Inspections made by work- 
men’s examiners, whether statutory or 
otherwise, are welcomed, the report states, 
“for not infrequently they bring to light 
defects which might otherwise have 
remained undetected and unremedied and 
which might well have seriously affected 
the safety of the mines”. 


A new code regulating the 


Safety in safety, health and welfare 
British of British workers in build- 
building ing operations, issued by 
industry the British Ministry of 


Labour and National Ser- 
vice pursuant to the Factories Act, 1937 
came into effect on October 1, 1948. The 
previous building regulations of 1926 and 
1931 are repealed. 

The number of building operations to 
which the regulations apply has been 
increased and many thousands of builders 
are protected for the first time. Coverage 
of the new safety rules includes the con- 
struction, structural alteration, repair or 
maintenance of a building (including re- 
pointing, re-decoration and external clean- 
ing), the demolition, preparation and laying 
of the foundation of a building and the 
machinery or plant used in such operations. 

The former regulations were limited in 
application to the construction of or addi- 
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tion to buildings where mechanical, water 
or steam power were used and to hoisting 
apparatus outside a building. Until 1937, 
the Factories Acts restricted regulations for 
building operations to those sites where 
mechanical power was used. The 1937 
Factories Act, by removing the reference to 
mechanical power, made it possible to 
extend the application of these new regu- 
lations. During 1947, 60 per cent of fatal 
accidents and 38 per cent of all accidents 
on building work reported to the Factory 
Inspectorate occurred on jobs not covered 
by the old regulations. 

The safety provisions deal with proper 
scaffolding and means of access, means of 
raising and lowering with lifting appliances 
(including cranes), chains, ropes, lifting gear 
and hoists. Safety precautions which must 
be taken during excavations and demolition 
operations have been added. For the first 
time, regulations now cover the working on, 
passing over or near, fragile roofing. (The 
fatality rate in 1948 for asbestos roofs was 
1 in 4, the highest rate for any cause of 
accidents in any premises under the 
Factories Acts.) 

A new health and welfare section pro- 
vides for first aid, ambulances and ambu- 
lance rooms, shelters, accommodation for 
clothing, and facilities for meals to workers 
in building operations. 

The preparation of the regulations in- 
volved discussions with all the main groups 
interested in or connected with the building 
industry. The preliminary draft code was 
published in 1945. As a result of subse- 
quent discussions, a revised draft was issued 
which was, in turn, discussed by interested 
groups at a Public Inquiry in December, 
1947. The regulations were then issued in 
final form in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioner of the 
Publie Inquiry. 

It was stated in the preliminary draft 
regulations that the new rules would be 
prepared with three things particularly in 


mind: (1) the International Labour Con- 


vention and Recommendations of 1937 
relating to safety in the building industry; 
(2) the accident experience gained from 
the past, and the change in building con- 
struction methods since 1926; (3) the 
extended scope of the Factories Act of 
1937. 


Under the auspices of the 


Report of Anglo-American Council on 
British Productivity, the First 
Productivity British Productivity Team, 
Team’s visit representing the steel found- 
to U.S.A. ing industry, visited the 


United States in the spring 
of 1949, to study factory administration, 
organization, layout, methods and operating 
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conditions. The Team’s findings and 
recommendations are incorporated in a 
report, entitled Steel Founding, published 
recently by the Council. 

Throughout the six weeks’ tour the team 
was “aware of a widespread degree of 
productivity-consciousness,” it is first 
observed. ‘“Productivity-consciousness is to 
be found among all grades of employees, 
from executives to shop-level.” The report 
examines the fundamental causes and states 
them to be “mainly psychological”—recog- 
nition that high productivity is a benefit to 
all concerned, and “the compulsions of fear 
and competitiveness, against the background 
of constant endeavours to attain higher 
standards of living.” 

Incentives are in evidence at all levels, 
it is further observed, “and monetary incen- 
tives are truly effective for the double 
reason that taxation is not so severe as 
to nullify, or nearly nullify, the extra 
reward for extra effort, and that consumer 
goods are in supply to absorb the extra 
wages earnable by high rate producers.” 

Productivity in terms of man-hours per 
ton is “undoubtedly higher” in the United 
States than it is in Britain, the report 
states, “by something between 50 and 90 
per cent.” 

The means through which “the causes of 
high productivity find expression” are 
analyzed as: (1) Good factory layout and 
tidiness of working; (2) Use of power and 
widespread acceptance of machines to 
replace manpower; (3) Standardization of 
output; (4) Application of the results of 
research. Other contributory factors cited 
are: supply of power as required; quick 
delivery of machinery, free interchange of 
ideas and information within the trade; 


emphasis on safety; and some technical 
differences. 
Since labour is expensive, the best 


possible use is made of it, it is observed. 
“Jobs are organized in such a way that men 
are kept at a steady pace of production 
throughout the working day, skilled men 
being serviced by lower grade men. Simil- 
arly, skill is taken away from the operators 
of machines who are required instead to 
develop deftness.” 

Discussing the effect on productivity of 
labour unions, the report states: “There 
appears to be little tendency to press any 
policy which would act in restriction of 
production. Membership is open to all who 
sell their labour for wages, and the main 
objects of the unions are to see that their 
members get a good price for their labour, 
and work in good conditions and with the 
maximum security possible in the circum- 
stances of keen competition.” 


Safety measures are reviewed and the 
conclusion reached that “in some respects 
the American foundries are in advance of 
British, but in others they are behind.” 
Devices employed for the protection of the 
eyes, and the measures taken to combat 
silicosis receive special mention, and the 
adoption of similar safeguards in British 
foundries is recommended. 

The publication of the report is being 
followed up by visits of team members in 
Britain to individual steel foundries, and 
centres where steel founders can meet for 
personal discussion. 


While new factories, more 
labour-saving machinery 
and a greater application of 
scientific research are vital 
factors in Britain’s cam- 
paign for higher produc- 
tivity, a new mental 
approach to this problem is gaining in- 
creasing attention in that country, accord- 
ing to Labour and Industry im Britain. 
This publication, which is issued by the 
U.K. Information Office, dealt at length in 
the June issue of last year with che physical 
approach to higher industrial production. 
A complementary article in the December 
issue discussed the significance of the 
psychological factor. 

The task of educating management and 
labour to a greater awareness of produc- 
tivity is being launched on both the 
national level where it is given expression 
in general terms and on the local level 
where it takes specific shape in each 
factory. On both levels, the educational 
drive illustrates the close connection 
between higher productivity and the well- 
being of the individual and his family. 

Through the media of radio, films, 
cartoons, pamphlets and exhibitions the 
Government is stressing the point that 
“there will be more for everybody only 
when more is produced.” 

Instances which reflect a changing 
attitude on the parts of both manage- 
ment and labour are cited in the article. 
Long-established firms which could manage 
without adopting new techniques; com- 
panies unwilling to share ideas with com- 
petitors; trade associations which allegedly 
helped to keep inefficient firms in business 
and gave efficient firms undue profits: all 
these organizations are reported to be 
making progress towards discarding the 
outmoded features of their industrial policy 
in the face of present-day conditions. 

Management’s growing awareness of the 
value of technological training is a reflec- 
tion of its desire to adopt the United 
States’ advanced technical knowledge in 


New mental 
approach 
necessary 

to greater 
production 


those cases where American experience 1s 
relevant to Britain. Invaluable benefits are 
expected to accrue from the Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity which is 
promoting co-operation in this matter 
between the two countries. 

The defensive attitude of labour in the 
past is also undergoing transformation, the 
article states. Trade union leaders who 
have studied American industrial methods 
are now assisting management with pro- 
duction problems and endeavouring to 
banish the belief that increased production 
leads to loss of employment. 

The successful application of changes in 
individual factories requires the develop- 
ment of a team spirit, the article states. 
Such a feeling of co-operation is usually 
brought about through the establishment 
of labour-management committees. These 
joint committees are only advisory in func- 
tion and do not discuss wages and condi- 
tions of employment. However, they do 
provide a common ground for discussing 
of problems and new ideas on production. 


The British Ministry of 


Ministry Labour has issued a White 
of Labour Paper, Review of the British 
issues Dock Strikes 1949, summar- 
resume of izing the activities of the 
London Canadian Seamen’s Union 


dock strikes and the resulting strikes 
in British docks during the 
spring and summer of 1949 (L.G., Sept., 
1949, p. 1101). 

The pamphlet includes a preface by the 
Rt. Hon. G. A. Isaacs, Minister of Labour 
and National Service and appendices 
carrying reproductions of pamphlets issued 
by the CSU expounding the case of that 
union, a chart showing the events of the 
strikes in chronological order, and other 
relevant material. 

In his preface, Mr. Isaacs points out that 
as a result of the docking strikes over 
400,000 working days were lost, resulting 
in a severe setback to the British recovery 
program. 

“Vet there was no difference between the 
British dockers and their employers as to 
the terms and conditions of their employ- 
ment. ... The evidence shows that there 
was throughout a cold and deliberate plan, 
and that the unofficial leaders were com- 
pletely indifferent to the loss and suffering 
that might result. They had one aim and 
one aim only—to restore the fortunes of 
the Communist-dominated Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union. In the course of the strikes 
they engaged in misrepresentation and 
violence and it was inevitable that when 
the trade union leaders in this country, 
mindful of the interests of their members, 
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opposed the strikes and tried to bring out 
the true facts, they were in turn assailed 
and abused by the Communists in this 
country who were supporting the strikes. 

“There is a lesson to be drawn from 
this unfortunate experience,” Mr. Isaacs 
continues. 

“The men owe it to themselves, their 
families and their fellow trade unionists 
to give loyal support to their trade union 
leaders. Nothing can be more damaging 
to the trade union movement than a 
refusal on the part of the men to honour 
the agreements entered into on their behalf 
by their trade union and to refuse to use 
the joint machinery of the industry for 
the discussion and settlement of any differ- 
ence they may feel they have with the 
employers.” 


Recent reports appearing in 
Labour the United States press 
unity have pointed to the possi- 
in U.S.A. bility of further attempts 

by the American Federation 
of Labour and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations to achieve labour unity. 

The two organizations had discussed the 
problem in 1947 and 1948 (L.G., Aug., 1948, 
p. 826), but had disagreed on the issue of 
membership in the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. The CIO subsequently with- 
drew from the WFTU, and joined with 
the AFL in participating in the founding 
of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions last year (L.G., Feb., 1950, 
Deena) 

Press reports of a meeting of the AFL 
Executive in February indicated that the 
AFL would explore the possibility of 
further discussions with the CIO. There 
have also been developments in regard 
to co-operation between certain affiliates of 
the two organizations; in January, for 
example, a joint AFL-CIO committee was 
established in New York City under the 
title United Labour Committee, to co- 
ordinate the political activities of the two 
groups in New York. 

At its February Executive meeting the 
AFL also decided to invite the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (inde- 
pendent) to reaffiliate with the Federation. 
Commenting on this invitation, Mr. A. J. 
Hayes, President of the Machinists, 
expressed the hope that his union would 
return to the AFL, and also that some day 
the AFL and CIO would “unite on the 
economic field as they are co-operating on 
the political field.” 

A recent “no-raiding” agreement between 
the Machinists and the UAW-CIO is 
described below. 
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agreement 
recently 


A “no-raiding” 


“No-raiding’”? was negotiated 


agreement between two of the largest 
between United States labour unions, 
Machinists the International Associa- 
and UAW tion of Machinists (inde- 
in U.S.A. pendent) and the United 


Automobile Workers (CIO). 

In its preamble the agreement cites the 

objective of “maximum labour solidarity, 

organization of the unorganized and the 

ultimate achievement of a united labour 
movement.” 


Its main features are as follows:— 


“1. Where one of the named organiza- 
tions has established a contractual relation- 
ship with an employer in the US.A., or has 
been certified as the collective bargaining 
agency by the National Labour Relations 
Board, the other organization shall not in 
any way interfere with this relationship by 
having its officers, representatives, or mem- 
bers solicit or accept membership applica- 
tions or authorization cards, or cause or 
promote campaigns of any nature designed 
to disturb such relationship. 


“2. In any unorganized plants, both 
organizations are free to conduct organ- 
izational campaigns in order to enroll the 
workers in such unorganized plants within 
their union and gain recognition as the 
collective bargaining agency. In the con- 
duct of such organizational campaigns, it is 
agreed that both organizations will conduct 
themselves in a manner so as to be able to 
build up trade union loyalty on the part 
of these workers, and not seek to gain an 
organizational advantage by tactics and 
methods which in the long run are detri- 
mental to the over-all interests of the 
labour movement. 


“3. It is further understood and agreed 
that the two organizations shall strive to 
achieve maximum co-operation in the 
promotion of programs and policies designed 
to advance the best interests of our mem- 
bers and our nation.” 

The agreement applies to all plants in 
the United States except a few which are 
specifically listed. 

It is stated that “in the event of any 
problem or dispute arising out of this agree- 
ment, the top officers of both organizations 
shall meet for the purpose of working out 
such problems or dispute in the spirit of 
this agreement.” 

The agreement is to “continue indefin- 
itely unless modified or cancelled by at least 
sixty days’ written notice ...and then only 
after a conference has been held between 
the accredited representatives of the two 


_ organizations.” 


Settlement of an_ eight- 


Settlement month dispute between the 
of coal United Mine Workers of 
strike America and United States 
in U.S.A. soft coal operators was 


reached on March 5. 

Shortly after the President had requested 
Congressional legislation to seize the mines, 
an agreement was reached between John L. 
Lewis, president of the union, and repre- 
sentatives of the operators. Main features 
of the contract were an increase in wages 
and in the payments made by the operators 
to the miners’ welfare fund. 

The previous contract had expired on 
June 30, 1949; and since that time the 
miners had at various stages worked a 
three-day week, held a general walkout, 
returned to work for a limited period, and 
finally, on February 6, conducted a full- 
scale “wildcat” strike, taken against the 
instructions of union leaders. 

An 80-day injunction under the Taft- 
Hartley Act was not obeyed by the miners, 
in spite of an appeal by ‘Mr. Lewis that 
they return to work. Subsequent con- 
tempt-of-court charges against the union 
and Mr. Lewis were dismissed for lack of 
evidence. 

On March 3 after the full scale strike 
had lasted 25 days President Truman pro- 
posed to Congress that the Government 
should take over the mines until a settle- 
ment had been agreed upon. In his 
address the President stated: “The danger 
to the national health and safety is real and 
immediate. . Neither side has bargained 
freely and effectively on the essential issues 
in dispute. ... During the period of gov- 
ernment possession of the mines, the owners 
should receive fair and just compensation 
for the use of their property and the miners 
should receive fair and just compensation 
for their work. ... We have arrived at the 
present impasse because both the operators 
and the union have failed, month after 
month, to make the efforts in genuine 
bargaining which could result in a mutually 
satisfactory settlement. They have been 
unwilling or unable to lay aside their 
charges and counter-charges, moderate their 
fixed positions and undertake serious nego- 
tiation in a spirit of accommodation and 
mutual understanding. We can hope to 
work toward real solutions of the unstable 
relations between labour and management 
in the coal mines only if we come to grips 
with the problems which foster instability.” 

Mr. Truman further proposed setting up 
a Congressional committee “to determine 
what kinds of actions and what sorts of 
policies on the part of government, man- 
agement and labour, will restore the coal 
industry to economic health and provide a 


stable environment for constructive rela- 
tionships between the operators and their 
employees. 

~ “The coal industry is a sick industry. 
Temporary seizure by the Government, 
though it may be necessary under present 
circumstances, cannot produce a cure. I 
am recommending seizure authority because 
I believe we now have no alternative. But 
I urge that it be accompanied by a positive 
and constructive effort to get at the root 
of the trouble.” 

The President’s decisive action came only 
after the manifestation of what he termed 
a “national emergency”. Throughout the 
course of the strike he had hoped the 
dispute could be settled between the parties 
concerned. “The law places the responsi- 
bility for settling management-labour 
disputes on the parties, not the Federal 
Government. The Government can give 
them mediation assistance; but in the final 
analysis the parties themselves must write 
their own collective bargaining agreement.” 

Following the President’s address to 
Congress an agreement was reached between 
the union and the soft coal operators in 
accordance with the following terms:— 


(1) Increase of basic wage from $14.05 
to $14.75 a day; 


(2) Operators to pay 30 cents a ton 
instead of 20 cents a ton into the 
miners’ welfare and retirement fund; 


(3) The union shop to be continued but 
only “to the extent and in the 
manner permitted by law”; 

(4) The clause saying the miners will 
work only when “able and willing” 
to be replaced with one declaring the 
good faith and “mutual understand- 
ing” of the parties; 

(5) The memorial period clause of the 
previous agreeement, which per- 
mitted Mr. Lewis to call strikes for 
any duration to mark mine disasters, 
changed to allow a maximum of five 
days a year; 

(6) The contract to end on June 30, 1952, 
subject to reopening for wage confer- 
ences after April 1, 1951; 

(7) Payments withheld from the welfare 
fund to be repaid by March 15. 


The sections of the contract, concerning 
the welfare fund, were made to apply to 
all employees of the coal industry rather 
than being restricted to members of the 
union as in the former contract. 

A similar agreement was signed March 9 
between the union and the anthracite coal 
operators. 

At the height of the dispute an esti- 
mated 600,000 workers were idle in the 
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United States as a result of the coal strike, 
including those indirectly affected, with an 
additional 200,000 employed only part time. 
Railway train schedules had been cut by 
as much as 65 per cent and over 250,000 
children were reported to have been kept 
out of school. “Brownouts” in cities and 
complete shutdowns in industry dependent 
on coal were felt across the nation for lack 
of fuel. 


In Canada, the Canadian National Rail- 
ways announced a 25 per cent cutback in 
train schedules. Consumers’ coal supplies 
became critical and threatened a possible 
shutdown in the auto industry. One bene- 
ficial feature of the strike was an added, 
although short, impetus given to produc- 
tion in the Maritime coal industry which 
up to the time of the shortage in Canada 
had beeh working on a part-time basis. 


The Executive Board of 


CIO expels the Congress of Industrial 
four Organizations, meeting in 
unions as Washington in mid-Feb- 
Communist-  ruary, expelled four unions 
dominated on the grounds that they 


were Communist-dominated. 
- The unions concerned are the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers; the United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers of America; the United 
Public Workers of America; and the Food, 
Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers 
Union of America. 


The Convention of the CIO had author- 
ized the Executive last November to take 
action against pro-Communist unions (L.G.., 
Jan., 1950, p. 49). Two unions (the United 
Electrical, Radio: and Machine Workers of 
America, and the United Farm Equipment 
and Metal Workers of America) were 
expelled last November. Charges against 
six unions are pending. The CIO News of 


February 20 states that one of these unions, 


the United Furniture Workers of America, 
is “making an effort to ‘clean house.” 


The United Electrical Workers, and the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers unions 
have already been expelled by the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour (iG eal are, 91950. 
p. 8; Nov., 1949, p. 1374), 


The United Office and Professional 
Workers of America and the Food, Tobacco, 
Agricultural and Allied Workers’ Union 
of America have small memberships in 
Canada, but the Canadian locals are not 
affliated with the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. The United Public Workers of 
America, the United Farm Equipment and 
Metal Workers of America and United 
Furniture Workers’ of \ America are not 
active in Canada. 
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A 15-year record of peaceful 
labour relations in a plant 
where management deals 
separately with seven AFL 
unions is analyzed by the 
National Planning Associa- 
tion of Washington, D.C., 
in a published report made available in 
February. 

The seventh in a series of case studies 
into the causes of industrial peace under 
collective bargaining (L.G., June; 1949, 
p. 703; March, 1950, p. 306) the report 
deals with the Nashua Gummed and 
Coated Paper Company, of Nashua, N.H., 
which has a 15-year record of no strikes 
or lockouts. The company, it is explained, 
produces a “diversified line in the highly 
competitive converted paper products indus- 
try,’ where profits “depend heavily on 
ability to maintain a high volume of 
production and sales.” Employee produc- 
tivity is reported as high. 

A principal difference between this case 
study and the earlier studies, it is pointed 
out, is that more unions are involved. The 
seven unions, listed in order of size, are:— 


Local No. 270, International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers; 

Local No. 33, International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders; 

Local No. 359, International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America; 

The Stereotypers’ Union of Nashua. 
New Hampshire, a subsidiary of the 
International Stereotypers’ and Electro- 
typers’ Union of North America; 

Local No. 3, International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of North America; 

Local No. 352, International Union of 
Operating Engineers; 

Local No. 14, International Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Oilers. 


Further 

case study 
into causes 
of industrial 
peace 


Together these unions represent some 
700 hourly-rated employees. 

Industrial peace, the report says, has been 
won by good will and hard work by both 
management and union leadership—local 
and international. The relationship is based 
on patience rather than pressure, “day in 
and day out, not just during annual 
negotiations.” Force is looked upon as a 
last resort because each party to the 
bargaining understands and accepts the 
needs of the other for security and growth, 
economic gains and profits. Neither party 
has argued for the inflexible application of 
broad principles such as management’s 
“prerogatives” or union’s “rights.” There is 
no sharp distinction between making and 
administering contracts. When need arises 


issues are negotiated and changes to the 
contracts are frequent. Only two arbitra- 
tion cases have occurred during this history 
of collective bargaining. 

Jurisdictional problems, it was found, 
have. been worked out amicably by the 
seven unions, and the international unions 
of each have encouraged a high degree of 
local autonomy. There have been no 
rivalries created by attempts of other 
unions to organize the plant along different 
jurisdictional lines. The locals are set up 
on normal craft lines, with membership 
ranging from four in the smallest union to 
257 in the largest, and with skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled workers represented. 

The unions have secured steady gains in 
wage rates and in other economic benefits, 
it 1s stated, which compare favourably to 
the wage structures of both the community 
and the industry—although wages are still 
below craft rates in publishing concerns. 
The unions, like the company, are said to 
have outstanding reputations in their com- 
munity, attributable substantially to the 
quahty of their labour-management rela- 
tions. 

Two types of factors have made this 
relation peaceful and constructive, it is 
shown :— 

(1) environmental factors, which relate to 
the characteristics of the industry and the 
organization of the company; to the com- 
pany’s policies and procedures, which are 
conducive to steady employment and good 
working conditions; to the company’s 
sound financial position and ability to pay 
for wage increases and “fringe” benefits; to 
the democratic and autonomous nature of 
the several locals; and to the place of the 
company and union in the community. 


(2) Approaches of the parties to imme- 
diate problems. “Even with a favourable 
environment,” the reports states, “an air 
of tension and hostility could make the 
relationship unstable and unsatisfactory. In 
this case, however, face-to-face dealings 
have been amicable.” 


Questioned as to the possibility of the 
relationship surviving in the event of a 
serious decline in business, both sides 
expressed confidence that they could con- 
tinue to settle any problems by “full 
discussion and patient negotiations.” 


Despite the special problems involved in 
dealing with seven unions, the report states, 
“the causes of industrial peace found in 
this case study are parallel in significant 
degree to some of those in the six previous 
reports.” Summarized, they are:— 

Management’s full acceptance of 
unionism and its belief that strong unions 
are an asset to management ; 


The unions’ full acceptance of private 
ownership and operation of the business 
for profit; 

Strong, 
unions; 

The company’s policy of staying out 
of the unions’ internal affairs, and not 
coming between the unions and_ their 
members; 

The existence of mutual trust and con- 
fidence; the absence of ideological incom- 
patibilities ; 

The lack 
bargaining; 

Concentration of negotiations on day- 
to-day problems instead of abstract 
principles; 

Widespread union-management consul- 
tation and highly developed information- 
sharing. 


responsible and democratic 


of a legalistic approach to 


A further decline in the 
Wage rates official United States cost- 
reduced of-living index caused the 


U.S. General Motors Cor- 
poration to announce a wage 
reduction of 2 cents an 
hour, effective March 1. 

The pay cut was effected under terms 
of an agreement between the corporation 
and the United Automobile Workers of 
America (CIO) whereby wages are linked 
with fluctuations in the cost-of-living index 
(L.G., July, 1948, p. 701). The reduction 
is the third such action instituted by the 
company in the past twelve months and 
affects 362,000 eligible hourly-rated and 
salaried employees. Salaried employees 
affected by the agreement received a $10 
quarterly reduction. 

Walter P. Reuther, president of the UAW 
indicated he would endeavour to abolish 
the “escalator clause” when a new contract 
between the company and UAW. was 
negotiated in April. 

T. A. Johnstone, director of the UAW 
General Motors Department said the union 
had asked. the company to waive the reduc- 
tion, in view of its favourable profit 
position. (On March 13 General Motors 
announced a profit for 1949 of $545,434,232, 
an increase of 49 per cent over its 1948 
total, the previous peak.) 

Simultaneously, a price lowering was 
announced of $10 to $40 on passenger 
vehicles and trucks. 

Under the cost-of-living contract wages 
are adjusted quarterly in line with increass 
or decreases in the Consumers Price Index. 
The index for January 15 was 166-9 com- 
pared with 168-5 for October 15, 1949. 

General Motors has been adding volun- 
tarily -8 to the BLS figure for what is 
considered an under-statement in the rent 


under cost- 
of-living 
agreement 
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component of the index and the resultant 
167-7 was the basis on which the 2 cent 
reduction was calculated. 

The agreement also grants an annual 
increase of 3 cents an hour by the company 
based on estimated average annual gains 
in productive efficiency, regardless of what 
happens to the cost-of-living index, designed 
to “increase the standard of living of 
workmen.” 

A similar contract is in effect between 
General Motors of Canada and _ its 
employees at Oshawa and Windsor. No 
wage changes have resulted so far from 
this agreement, as in Canada _ increases 
apply only after the cost-of-living index 
reaches a level of 164. The Canadian cost- 
of-living index, December, 1949, was 161:5. 


Approximately nine per cent 


Survey of of all women employed in 
household New York State in ‘March, 
workers in 1948, were engaged in 
N.Y. State domestic service, according 


to an estimate of the New 
York State Department of Labour. In 1940 
the ratio was 15 per cent, and in 1910 it 
was 24 per cent. 

The Department, through its Division 
of Research and Statistics, conducted a 
survey of household workers in the spring 
of 1948. The Division’s findings are 
reported in the Department’s official pub- 
lication, Industrial Bulletin. 

Problems of domestic employment differ 
greatly from those confronting other 
workers, it is observed, and it is felt 
that the study should contribute to a 
better approach toward possible solutions. 
Throughout the survey the need for regu- 
lation of wages, hours and other working 
conditions, and the need for improved 
employment standards and training in the 
occupation, were constantly stressed. 

“Household employment lags far behind 
the times with respect to labour or social 
legislation,’ the report states. “Domestic 
workers generally do not enjoy the bene- 
fits of minimum wage and maximum hours 
laws, social security, health insurance, and 
other benefits that are taken for granted 
in many industries. Instead, characteristic 
of the occupation are long hours without 
overtime pay, few opportunities for train- 
ing, lack of opportunity for advancement 
regardless of years of service or ability, 
little economic security for periods of 
illness or old age, and the social stigma 
attached to the work.” 

There appears to be a gradual easing of 
the acute shortage of most types of house- 
hold workers, it is reported, particularly for 
the non-resident jobs. One of the reasons 
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given for the changing situation is in- 
creased living costs. Women who were not 
previously in the labour force have been 
forced to seek employment in order to 
supplement family incomes and, conversely, 
housewives have been compelled to econo- 
mize on hired household assistance. As a 
result, housework jobs can be filled more 
readily. 

A study made by the State Department 
of Labour in the first post-war year of 
1946 disclosed that wages of household 
workers had risen more sharply during the 
war years than had the wages of women 
in other occupations. As a result, the wide 
gap which formerly existed between the 
earnings of domestics and the earnings of 
other women workers narrowed considerably 
or disappeared entirely. Information 
collected in the spring of 1948 indicates 
that wages have changed only slightly. The 
median weekly wage of $35, plus food and 
lodging, for full-time workers in New York 
City metropolitan area was approximately 
the same as in 1946, but with relatively 
fewer offers below this amount. In upstate 
cities, wages were considerably lower for 
comparable work, with $20 the median. 

Wages of full-time non-resident workers 
were practically the same. These wages, 
however, must be evaluated in relation to 
hours of work, it is pointed out, which in 
the case of resident workers are often long 
and irregular, with no compensation for 
overtime work. 

The absence of legal minimum safe- 
guards in household employment has led 
to voluntary efforts on the part of non- 
governmental agencies to meet the problem, 
the report states. A few states have 
attempted to provide some minimum safe- 
guards but such protection is usually 
restricted to a small proportion of the 
workers. 

“For many years, various women’s social, 
civic, and trade union organizations, 
YWCA’s, community groups, and public 
and private employment agencies have 
been actively engaged in local campaigns 
aimed at improving conditions for both the 
household employer and the household 
worker. The primary concern of these 
activities has been to establish standards 
of work performance and working condi- 
tions for the occupation, and to obtain the 
voluntary co-operation of both employer 
and employee in effectuating these stan-. 
dards. Improvement in the methods of 
placing houseworkers, and promotion of 
training programs have been additional 
objectives.” 

As an example of recent activities in 
this field, the report describes in some 
detail a community program which was 


developed in the city of Cleveland. A 
committee, composed of representatives of 
many groups in the community, formulated 
a set of suggested minimum standards, 
which were incorporated in an attractive 
pamphlet for public distribution. The 
committee’s recommendations deal with 
hours of work, time off, vacations and 
holidays, wages, living conditions, privi- 
leges, health, job description, and_ trial 
period. The “desirable” employer and 
employee are defined, and also the role of 
the employment agency. - 

There have been few training programs 
for household employment, the report 
states, although it is generally accepted that 
trained, skilled houseworkers would be of 
great help in achieving higher standards, 
and in raising the status of domestic 


workers. 

Unemployment insurance in 
Jobless Italy was extended last 
insurance year to include unemploy- 
for farm ment in agriculture. The 
workers scheme is now applicable to 
in Italy agricultural workers who are 

employed under contract of 
service. The extension applies also to a 


limited extent to agricultural workers who 
carry out remunerated work besides work 
on their own property. Members of this 
category are entitled to unemployment 
allowance only if they have been employed 
for less than 180 days in the course of the 
current year, including work on their own 
property. (Industry and Labour, Interna- 
tional Labour Office, February 1, 1950.) 


Legislation adopted last 
Encourage- year in Japan has for its 
ment of free purpose the encouragement 
collective of collective bargaining. 
bargaining The amended Japanese 
in Japan Trade Union Act protects 


the freedom of association 
of workers and their rights to organize 
and select representatives for collective 
bargaining. 

Its definition of trade unions excludes 
those which receive financial support from 
employers. Unions are required to show 
non-discrimination in membership, to hold 
annual general meetings, to submit financial 
reports to members, and to have secret 
ballot authorization for strike action. 
Unions are protected from suits of damages 
arising through strikes or other proper acts 
of a union, but may acquire legal person- 
ality by registering in accordance with 
regulations to be laid down by cabinet 
order, and thereby be exempt from various 
restrictive measures, including income and 
other tax measures. 


There is provision for the legislative 
extension of the terms of a collective agree- 
ment to workers and employers in the 
locality who are not parties to the 
agreement. 

National and local “labour relations 
committees” are to help administer the 
Act. These committees are tripartite in 
structure. They may determine whether or 
not organizations are trade unions within 
the meaning of the Act and issue certifica- 
tions thereof, perform conciliation, media- 
tion and arbitration of labour disputes, and 
determine charges of unfair labour practices. 

The Act enumerates a series of unfair 
labour practices of employers, and estab- 
lishes procedures for the investigation of 
charges, and the issuing of orders by labour 
relations committees. 

Amendments to the Japanese Labour 
Relations Adjustment Act provide for the 
establishment of conciliation, mediation and 
voluntary arbitration services by labour 
relations committees. (J ndustry and Labour, 
International Labour Office, February 1, 
1950.) 


The French National 
Right to Assembly on January 5 
bargain voted a return to free 
on wages collective bargaining be- 
restored tween labour and employers. 
in France Approved by 351 votes to 


185, the bill restores free 
collective bargaining on wages for the first 


time since 1939. It also provides for 
compulsory conciliation and voluntary 
arbitration. 


(An article on collective bargaining in 
France appeared in the January LABour 
GAZETTE, p. 36.) 


The tripartite Central 
Report of Advisory Council for 
Committee on Labour, constituted in 1948 
Fair Wages “to ensure the fullest co- 
in India operation between labour 
and management” in India, 
set up a Committee on Fair Wages in 
November, 1948. The Report of this 
Committee has been published, and _ is 
summarized in the July issue of the Indian 
Labour Gazette. 
The Report 
principles :— 
The hving wage represents a standard of 
living which provides not merely for a bare 
physical subsistence but for the mainten- 


sets out the following 


~ ance of health and decency, a measure of 


frugal comfort and some insurance against 
misfortune. 

The minimum wage must provide not 
merely for the bare sustenance of life 
but for the preservation of the efficiency 
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providing some measure 
medical requirements and 


of workers by 
of education, 
amenities. 


The minimum wage is the lower lmit 
of the fair wage; the upper limit is set by 
the capacity of industry to pay. Between 
the two, actual wages will depend on the 
productivity of labour, the prevailing rates 
of wages, the level of the national income 
and its distribution, and the place of the 
industry in the economy of the country. 


The Report recognizes that collective 
bargaining alone in its present stage of 
development cannot ensure that prevailing 
wages will everywhere approximate fair 
wages. It therefore recommends the adop- 
tion of legislation to establish wage fixing 
machinery to take the form of a central 
appellate wage board, and a provincial wage 
board in each province, with provision for 
setting up regional wage boards for each 
industry as required. India already has a 
Minimum Wage Act passed in 1948 (L.G., 
1949, p. 283). 


The Government of Indo- 


Statement of nesia, which in December, 


Indonesia’s 1949 became a_ sovereign 
economic republic following  agree- 
policy ment with the Kingdom of 


the Netherlands, recently 
issued a statement of its economic policy. 
“The underlying principle of economic 
policy is to raise the living standards of 
the population, whilst at the same time 
increasing the nation’s economic potential,” 
the statement declares, as quoted in 
Merdeka, a publication of the Indonesian 
Information Service. 

To implement this policy a program has 
been drafted, which calls for increased 
agricultural production, increased industrial 
output, and large-scale migration from over- 
populated to thinly populated areas of the 
Archipelago. 

“Steps will also be taken to ensure that 
Indonesian workers receive reasonable pay- 
ment for their labour, and reasonable care 
of their welfare, in line with wages and 
welfare of the workers in the democracies 
abroad.” 

Indonesia, to reach its economic objec- 
tive, “must rely on foreign assistance,” the 
statement declares. “The need for foreign 
capital investment is obvious; furthermore, 
foreign technicians and experts in special- 
ized trades and_ professions will be 
welcomed.” Such capital and other assis- 
tance, it is stipulated, will only be accept- 
able where it will be of real benefit to the 
Indonesian people. “This does not mean, 
however, that Indonesia will expect to 
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receive all the benefits of foreign assis- 
tance,” the report continues. “Foreign 
investors and technicians will be expected 
to take reasonable profits, and indeed they 
will be justified to do so as just payment 
for their assistance.” 


The Industrial Safety 


Review of | Survey, a quarterly publica- 


Industrial tion of the International 
Safety Labour Office contains 
Survey several interesting articles 


on the latest developments 
in accident prevention in a number of 
countries. 


The July-September, 1949, issue of this 
periodical presents a feature article on 
“Hlectricity in Factories under Conditions 
of Special Flammability” which pertains to 
British industry. In its discussion of this 
type of fire hazard, the article mentions 
such aspects as the history of precautions 
against the risk of electrical ignition of 
flammable gas, the degree of risk in factory 
processes and the necessary precautions. 
These precautions include (1) ventilation 
of the process area; (2) flameproof enclo- 
sure of electrical equipment; (3) intrinsi- 
cally safe electrical circuits; (4) segregation 
of electrical equipment; and (5) pressuriza- 
tion of enclosures. 


A regular section entitled “Safety Insti- 
tutions, Associations and Museums” con- 
tains a review of international meetings and 
conferences on industrial safety, the activi- 
ties of the Belgian Mining Health Institute, 
the French National Safety Institute, the 
new French Association for Industrial 
Medicine, the volume of papers. read 
during National Safety Week held in Paris 
in June, 1948, and a report of the Con- 
ference on Laboratory Accidents in London. 

“Laws and Regulations, Safety Codes”, 
another regular feature in the Safety Survey 
presents the salient features of new legis- 
lation in various ILO countries. The 
countries affected are Argentina, Cuba, 
France, Germany, India, The Netherlands, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom and _ the 
United States. A considerable portion of 
the article is devoted to the new Swedish 
Workers’ Protection Act passed on January 
3, 1949. This Act replaces the Workers’ 
Protection Act of June 29, 1912 as amended, 
and comprises 75 sections grouped in 10 
chapters. 

The 120-page magazine concludes with 
official reports from numerous countries on 
such topics as accidents resulting in injuries 
and deaths, research centres and state social 
insurance, and reviews of recent periodicals 
on industrial safety. 


PENSION 


| PLANS 


in 
Canadian 
Industry 





* Prepared by the Economies and Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 
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At present approximately one million workers in Canada, or about one in 
every four wage and salary workers, are covered by group pension plans. 
The number of these organized group plans is estimated to be close to four 
thousand. Under these plans provisions are made for workers to recewe a 
regular income after retirement. Almost all of the plans now in existence have 
been inaugurated since 1900; more than three-quarters in fact since 193 


The present article makes some reference to the growth of these indus- 
trial pension plans over the past fifty years and analyses the main features of 
existing plans. The article also deals briefly with some of the advantages 
and limitations of these plans. Finally, reference 1s made to the relation of 
these plans to the broad problem of old age security for all Canadians. 


GROWTH OF INDUSTRIAL PENSION PLANS 


No information is readily available as to 
the number of group pension plans in exis- 
tence at the beginning of the present 
century, but it is known that at least four 
of the current plans were inaugurated prior 
to that date. The earliest of these four 
plans was introduced in 1874 by the Grand 


Trunk Railway, now part of the Canadian 
National Railways, and is known as the 
Superannuation and Provident Fund Asso- 
ciation. Of the other three plans in effect 
1 An earlier Federal Civil Service retirement plan 
was introduced in 1870. The present Civil Service 
Superannuation Act, was passed in 1924, 
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in 1900, two were in financial firms and the 
third was in a manufacturing concern. 

The period since 1900 can be dealt with 
conveniently in two sections: from 1900 up 
to the beginning of World War II in 1939 
and the decade of the forties. In the earlier 
period the growth in the number of pension 
plans was slow—in the latter the number 
increased rapidly. 


Period from 1900-1939 


Over the first four decades of the present 
century there was a gradual extension in 
the number of workers covered by indus- 
trial pension plans. As the general interest 
in the problem of old age security increased 
more firms developed both informal and 
formal arrangements for helping to provide 
assistance to retired employees. Most of 
these early plans were initiated by 
employers and were usually of a _ non- 
contributory nature as far as the employees 
were concerned. Evidence of the widening 
interest in old age security during this 
earlier period is seen in the increasing 
frequency of parliamentary debates on the 
subject following the first World War 
culminating in the passage of the Old Age 
Pension Act in 1927.2 This Act inaugurated 
an over-all federal-provincial program of 
limited financial assistance to persons over 
seventy years of age in need of such aid. 

Most of the pension plans introduced 
during this forty-year period were in 
financial institutions and in manufacturing 
plants. A recent survey reveals that about 
350 of the current industrial pension plans, 
which were inaugurated prior to World 
War II, are in finance, while some 300 are 
in manufacturing? Another 175 plans 
currently in effect and introduced in the 
period up to 1939 are in wholesale and 
retail trade establishments. The number of 
current plans introduced during these earlier 
years in the other industry groups is much 
smaller, about seventy-five in all. 

The growth in the size of many financial, 
trade and manufacturing concerns during 
these years is no doubt one factor explain- 
ing the more rapid introduction of pension 
plans in these industries than in some 
others. Besides, manufacturing during these 





2 The assistance provided to older persons under 
this Act is not based on any previous financial 
contributions to an established fund but is paid 
on the basis of need. The assistance given is paid 
on a different basis from that provided under most 
industrial plans. 


3 An article outlining the results of a survey 
conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in co-operation with the Departments of Labour 
and National Health and Welfare entitled “Survey 
of Industrial Pension and Welfare Plans, 1947°’, -was 
printed in the Lapsour Gazerrr, June, 1949, pp. 
694-700. 
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years experienced some important changes 
in organization. With the rapid increase 
in the size of establishments and the intro- 
duction of mechanization on a large scale, 
accompanied by greater division of labour 
and job specialization, the work performed 
by independent craftsmen diminished in 
importance. It was during this period, for 
example, that many of the rural artisans, 
including blacksmiths, harness makers and 
wheelwrights, largely disappeared, and the 
proportion of urban wage-earners increased 
rapidly. Those workers who formerly con- 
tinued at their independent crafts now, 
under the changed conditions, were retired 
at age sixty-five or seventy because it was 
found more economic to have their places 
in the plant taken by younger persons. 


These changes in industrial organization 
in Canada, as well as elsewhere, tended to 
focus more attention on the problems of 
workers laid off in their declining years. 
More firms, sometimes on the urging of 
unions, recognized some responsibility for 
the continued security of former employees 
in return for services previously rendered. 
Not much is known on the extent to which 
workers themselves during these years were 
encouraged by unions, employers and other 
agencies to set aside savings for their old 
age. It is significant, however, that rela- 
tively early in this period, in 1907, the 
Annuities Act was passed, “for the encour- 
agement of thrift and the affording of 
greater facilities for making provision for 
old age”, by the Federal Government. 


Perlod from 1940-1949 


Although the growth in the number of 
pension plans was slow up to 1940, some 
foundation was laid for a rapid expansion, 
During the past decade the number of 
industrial pension plans has increased by 
approximately three thousand. The largest 
group of wage-earners covered by these 
plans is in manufacturing in which total 
employment is greater than in ‘any other 
industry. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of all workers in this 
industry are covered. In transportation 
about 94 per cent of the 194,000 employees 
of Canadian railway companies are covered. 
On the other hand coverage is much smaller 
in industrial groups such as services, con- 
struction and forestry. In these industries 
there is considerable seasonal and casual 
employment, a fact which militates against 
the establishment of pension plans. 

There are several factors responsible for 
the rapid increase in the number and in 
the coverage of pension plans during recent 
years. The marked expansion of manu- 
facturing during the war years has given 


added importance to the trends noted 
earlier in industrial organization. Added to 
this, many establishments have had at their 
disposal the funds required to inaugurate 
pension plans. Whether their reasons for 
desiring to set up such schemes, were based 
on economic or humanitarian considerations, 
or both, the state of business during the 
period was favourable for their establish- 
ment. 


Under pressure of wartime production 
needs, employers gave increasing attention 
to personnel problems. With labour at a 
premium it was necessary to take every 
possible step to increase the efficiency of 
labour. 

During the war, the ceiling on wages 
together with the shortage of labour resulted 
in a tendency on the part of employers 
to increase the emphasis placed upon work- 
ing conditions and to provide benefits in 
lieu of wage increases. By establishing 
pension plans, employers were able to in- 
crease the over-all economic returns to their 
employees without increasing their wages. 

Another consideration, from the employer’s 
standpoint, has been the desirability of estab- 
lishing a systematic retirement policy. 
Under a pension plan employees can be 
retired without partiality when they have 
reached the age selected as most suitable. 
There is less tendency to retain in employ- 
ment those whose industrial efficiency has 
declined due to the effects of increasing age, 
since their retirement will not result in 
destitution. 


Employers’ decisions in regard to the 


establishment of pension plans have also 
been influenced by the action of the federal 
government in making contributions paid 
into approved pension funds, deductible 


from income as computed for purposes of 
corporation income and excess profits taxes. 

Employees, on their part, have taken 
advantage of their stronger bargaining posi- 
tion, resulting both from labour shortages 
and from larger union membership, to press 
for welfare plans. This pressure has become 
particularly noticeable recently as efforts to 
secure direct wage increases have become a 
somewhat less active issue in collective 
bargaining. 

Perhaps the most important single reason, 
however, for the increase in pension plans 
during recent years has been the growing 
interest in all forms of social security. Aside 
from this general interest the position of 
the older members of the community has 
been underlined by the higher proportion 
of older people in the population, due 
mainly to declining birth rates and to 
increased longevity.4 

Actions taken by the government during 
the decade in regard to older persons, are 
indicative of this increasing concern of the 
nation as a whole in social security. The 
amount of old age assistance set initially 


In 1949 the number of persons 65 and over 
represented over 7 per cent of the population, in 
1900 it was 5 per cent. It has been estimated that 
the proportion of the population 65 and over may 
gradually approach a level of from 10 to 15 per 
cent of the total population. See Lasour Gazerre, 
January, 1950, page 26, 








At present approximately one 
million workers in Canada, or about 
one in every four wage and salary 
workers, are covered by group 
pension plans. 





at $20 per month in 1927 was increased on 
three occasions during the past decade.® 
The federal government also introduced, 
beginning in 1949, an additional exemption 
of $500 for income tax purposes in the case 
of persons 65 years of age and over. 


All of these factors have given rise to 
much current discussion of old age security 
problems and in turn serve as an added 
impetus to industrial pension plans. For 
this reason it is timely to consider some 
of the main characteristics of existing plans. 


LEADING FEATURES OF PENSION PLANS 


While most industrial pension plans in 
Canada show a broad similarity, they may 
vary as to detail.6 This is due partly to 
the differing needs of the groups covered. 
Large and small firms are likely to estab- 
lish pension plans of different types. A 
firm with a stable business and a small 
labour turnover will have less difficulty in 


setting up pension and welfare plans than. 


a firm in a less fortunate position. The 
kinds of benefits provided, and _ their 
amounts, depend on such factors as the 
financial strength of the company, the 
method by which the plan is financed, 
whether the plan is contributory or non- 
contributory, and the presence or absence of 


other welfare plans for the employees. The - 


leading features of pension plans may be 
discussed under four headings:— 
How is the plan administered? 
How is the plan financed? 
What benefits does the plan provide, and 
under what circumstances? 
Who are eligible for these benefits? 


The Table on pages 448 and 449 gives 
a brief analysis, under these four theadings, 
of seven Canadian pension plans. Each of 
these plans has been selected either because 
it is typical of plans of a certain kind, or 
because it is important in itself, like that 
of the federal Civil Service. This table 
provides examples to illustrate the discus- 
sion which follows. 


How is the Plan Administered? 


In this respect, nearly all Canadian plans 
fall into two types: some are organized 
under contracts with insurance companies or 
with the Government Annuities Branch of 
the Federal Department of Labour; some 
are administered by a board of trustees. 

When a plan is underwritten by an 
insurance company or by the Government 
Annuities Branch, this underwriting organ- 





5 The monthly maximum rate was increased to 
$25 in 1948; to $30 in 1947; and to $40 in 1949. In 
addition to paying their share of one-quarter of 
these amounts some provinces introduced ‘cost of 
living’ bonuses up to $10 per month which are 
still being paid. 

6 See “Types of Pension and Retirement Plans 
in Canadian Industry”, Lasour Gazerte, February, 
1950, pp. 191-192. 

‘Further regulations of the Department of 
National Revenue are referred to below. 
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ization accepts the responsibility for paying 
each employee the pension or other benefit 
due him under the contract, and in return 
receives annual sums representing the con- 
tributions made by the employee and his 
employer, or the employer alone, during 
that employee’s working career. The con- 
tributions must be adequate actuarially to 
provide the benefits promised. This form 
of organization offers the greatest security 
to both the employer and the employee. 
Such plans, however, are rather rigid in 
their requirements, and other types may be 
found less expensive in some cases. 

Under a trustee plan, the annual contribu- 
tions are deposited with a trustee who 
administers the funds, paying pensions or 
purchasing annuities for employees as they 
retire. The trustees are usually selected by 
the employer, and are sometimes directors 
or officials of the company. In some cases, 
both employer and employees are repre- 
sented on the board of trustees. 

This type of administration permits 
greater flexibility in the organization of the 
plan than is allowed by an insurance com- 
pany. Regulations have been established, 
however, by the Pensions Fund Branch of 
the Department of National Revenue, which 
must be observed in organizing any pension 
plan if the contributions to the fund by the 
employer or the employees are to be allowed 
as exemptions for income tax purposes. 
Perhaps the most important of these 
regulations is the requirement that the 
employer’s contributions to the pension 
fund must be irrevocable. In other words, 
if the plan is not insured, the contributions 
must form a trust fund, which the employer 
cannot recover for his own purposes, but 
which must be devoted solely to the pay- 
ment of pensions or other related benefits 
to the employees covered by the plan. 

When pensions are paid from an inde- 
pendent trust fund, instead of being insured, 
it is evident that all the risks of the plan 
such as exceptional longevity among the 
pensioners, must be borne by the estab- 
lished fund alone, instead of being merged 
in the larger pool of risks carried by the 
Annuities Branch or by an insurance com- 
pany. When the trust fund is used to buy 
annuities for employees as they retire, the 
fund is protected from the risk of high 
longevity among the pensioners after 


retirement, but some uncertainties remain, 
due to variations in the mortality rate of 
employees before retirement, or in the rate 
of labour turnover. For these reasons, such 
independent plans are best suited to com- 
panies with sufficiently large numbers of 
employees to make risks reasonably pre- 
dictable. The cost of administering a 
trusteed plan is also likely to be excessive 
for a small company. 


How is the Plan Financed? 


The method of financing adopted greatly 
affects all the other features of the plan, 
including the types of benefit provided and 
the vested rights of the employee. Most of 
all it affects the security of the prospective 
pensioner, who has an interest not only in 
the size of his future pension, but in the 
certainty that it will be paid. 

In the case of a plan financed and admin- 
istered by the employer, it is possible 
theoretically at least, to operate upon a 
“pay-as-you-go” basis. The pensions due 
each year are then paid directly by the 
employer from current revenues or from his 
general cash reserves. Under such a plan 
there is no accumulated pension fund 
specifically earmarked for the payment of 
pensions. The continuance of pension pay- 
ments depends upon the continuance of the 
prosperity of the business and its ability to 
carry the plan through a period of reces- 
sion. In case of bankruptcy the ex- 
employees would have no claim against the 
assets of the company. To balance this 
lack of security, the advantage of such a 
plan is that it does not require an initial 
outlay to establish a fund. 

There are practically no pure “pay-as- 
you-go” plans in Canada at present, due 
in part to the requirements of the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue. As _ stated 
above, nearly all plans are either insured 
or trusteed. Either of these types of plan 
involves the actuarial calculation of the 
yearly payments which must be made on 
behalf of each employee throughout his 
working career, to provide him on retire- 
ment with a pension of the chosen size® 
The fund formed by the accumulated con- 
tributions will be preserved in the hands 
either of trustees or of an insuring agency, 
and even should contributions cease, the fund 
will continue to provide pensions to those 
employees who have retired, and a certain 
sum of money for those employees who 
have not yet reached the retirement age. 

It is evident that the pension which the 
employee ultimately receives will be deter- 

8In the case of ‘‘money purchase” plans, the 
annual contribution is fixed as a percentage of the 
employee’s earnings, and the pension paid is eal- 
eulated actuarially from the contributions. 


mined by, among other things, the number 
of years during which contributions to the 
fund are made by him, or on his behalf. 
In this calculation no account has yet been 
taken, however, of the past years during 
which the employee may have worked for 
the same employer before the pension plan 
was established. This is a serious matter 
for those employees who, at the beginning 
of the plan, are already close to the age 
of retirement, as they will have only a few 
years of contributions to their credit when 
they retire. If their pensions are to be set 
at rates which take account of their years 
of service before the plan began, an ade- 
quate amount of money must be provided 
in addition to the normal contributions. 

This amount of money is known as the 
“past service liability” of the pension plan. 
It is, of course, gradually reduced as the 
older employees successively retire, receive 
their pensions, and die. That portion of a 
pension paid for years which the employee 
worked before the pension plan began is 
ealled the “past service benefit”. That 
portion of the pension paid for years 
worked after the pension plan began, and 
during which normal contributions were 
paid to the pension fund, is called the 
“future service benefit”. 

Since it is difficult for employees to 
contribute toward their past service benefits 
in addition to their normal contributions 
toward their future service benefits, the past 
service benefits are usually financed entirely 
by the employer. This can be done on a 
“nay-as-you-go” basis even if the future 
service benefits are funded. The Department 
of National Revenue, however, requires the 
past service liability to be liquidated accord- 
ing to a definite plan, by payment of a 
lump sum into the pension fund, or of 
instalments over a pre-determined period, 
or of premiums during the remaining years 
of service of the employees concerned. 

The maximum deduction for income tax 
purposes, in any one year, allowed under 
this heading is one-tenth of the total past 
service liability. It is usual, therefore, for 
employers to plan to fund the whole sum 
by regular contributions over a period of 
ten years or somewhat longer. 

Pension benefits for past service, under 
the same regulations, may not exceed those 
for future service. In fact, as the table 
shows, the rates of past service benefits are 
usually lower, in proportion to length of 
service and the earnings of the employee. 
This is most lkely to be true of con- 
tributory plans, due to the difficulty of 
obtaining additional contributions from 
employees. 

Within the general category of funded 
plans, two further types must be distin- 
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Main Features 
of Pension 
Plan 


Administration 
Underwriting agency 


Contributions 
(a) Employee contributions 


(b) Employer contributions |4% of basic earnings of each| Balance of cost of plan 


Benefits 
(a) Annual Pension Formula 
Gi) Future Service 


Gi) Past Service 


(b) Vested rights on termin™|Paid-up annuity based on|Over 


ation of employment be- 
fore retirement age 


{c) Survivors’ Benefits 
Gi) Death before retire- 
ment 


(11) Death after | normal 
retirement 


Eligibility Requirements 


i 
) Eligibility to join plan 


s 
a 


i 
(g 
(b) Normal age of retirement 
with pension 
Effective Date 
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Annuities 


4% of basic earnings 








Montreal 
Star 







Branch, Cana- 
dian Department of Lab- 
our, and Insurance Com- 


pany 


member, plus cost of 
past-service benefits 


Annuities Branch, Cana- 


our, and Insurance Com- 


SELECTED CANADIAN 


National Great 
Carbon Lakes 
Limited Paper 






Insurance Company 
dian Department of Lab- 


pany 


3% of annual earnings under|4% of earnings 


$3000—4% of excess over 
$3000 


Balance of cost of plan 
(about 60% of total! in- 
cluding past service ben- 
efits) 


Amount determined by/14% of total straight time|13% of total earnings as a 


future service contribu- 
tions given above 
(Money purchase plan) 















1% of basic annual earnings|14% of annual rate of earn- 


as at effective date of 
plan, for each year of 
past service after age 35 


employee contributions, 
plus a percentage of em- 
ployer contributions if 
service over 11 years 


Lump sum equal to em- 
ployee contributions plus 
interest, plus a percent- 
age of employer contri- 
butions if service over 11 
years, and if the em- 
ployee’s death occurred 
after 20 years’ service 
and after age 50, a further 
lump sum equal to all 
the employer's past ser- 
vice contributions plus 
interest 


5 years payments guaran- 
teed, or other options 


If age at death over 55 for 


10 years payments guaran- 


earnings as a member of| member of plan 
plan under $3000 per year 
2% of earnings over $3000 


per year. 















1% of annual earnings at 
effective date of plan 
multiplied by years of 
past service minus 5. 


ings at effective date of 
plan, for each year of 
past service 


service:|Refund of employee con- 
tributions as cash or 
annuity; percentage of 
employer contributions 
if service over 5 years 


15 years 
paid-up annuity based on 
past and future service 
benefits accrued. Under 
15 years: future service 
benefits resulting from 
3% contributions only 


Refund of employee con- 
men, over 50 for women,|_ tributions 
beneficiary receives re- 
duced pension for 10 
years. Under such age, 
total employee contribu- 
tions refunded, with in- 
terest only on 3% con- 
tributions 


5 years payments guaran- 


teed, or other options teed 


Regular employees with 2}Regular employees with|Regular employees, aged 


years service, aged 25-59 
men, 25-54 women. Em- 
ployees past age. limit 
receive pension of 1% of 
final salary for each year 
of service after age 35 





21 or over, one year’s 
service for men, 3 years 
service for women 


one year’s service, men 
under 65, women under 
60 





Men 65, women 60, earlier Men 65, women 60, earlier}/Men 65, women 60 but if 


or later in special cir- 
cumstances 





March 31, 1948 


July 1, 1939 


under 10 years service 
men retire at 70, women 
65 


in special circumstances 





April 30, 1947 


GROUP PENSION PLANS 





George Weston Canadian National se ene ¥ oath 
jf a ala Limited Service 










































Trustees selected by Board|/Canadian National Railway|Future service liabilities|Canadian Government 
of Directors Company as trustee funded under trustees 
selected by Company 


5% of salary $1,200 or less 
yearly. 53% of salary 
$1,200-$1,500 yearly. 6% 
of salary over $1,500. All 
females 5% of salary 

Total cost of plan; periodic|Balance of cost of plan 
contributions 


33% of earnings for future|Zero to 10% of earnings at| None 
service pension option of employee, toward 
supplemental pension 


Balance of cost of future ser-|Matches employee contribu- 
vice pensions (4-7%) andj tion up to 5% of earnings, 
entire cost of past service] plus total cost of basic pen- 
pensions sions and past service pen-| 

sions 


vice liabilities 


13% of aggregate earnings|Basic pension $300 annually, 1% of average annual earn-/2% of average earnings 
while contributor to plan plus supplemental pension] ings during final ten| during last ten years, for 
unless minimum pension} determined by above con-| years, multiplied by| each year of service up 


(below) applies tributions number of years service] to 35 years 


For employees with 5 years/If over 10 years past service,|Same formula as future/Same basis as future ser- 


or more past service, prior service pension replaces] service vice, if employee elects 
to 1946 minimum pension} basic pension unless basic ‘to make contributions 
is 30% of 1946 earnings pension is greater. Service for past service. Includes 
pension—1% average an- overseas service in forces, 

nual earnings for best 10 employment as tempor- 

years multiplied by years ary civil servant, or other 

of past service (1) pensionable employment. 

Paid-up pension based on|Employee contributions re-| None Retiring allowance on leav- 


ing before retirement 
age, after ten years or 
more service, due to dis- 
ability or abolition of 


funded with compound in- 
terest; no interest on con- 
tributions during first 10 
years service 


own contributions, also on 
a percentage of employer’s 
contributions if service 
over 10 years; or cash re- 


fund of own contributions position. Under other 
without interest circumstances, adjusted 
retiring allowance, or 
gratuity, or return of 


contributions without in- 
terest 


Life Insurance Benefit Plan|If 10 years’ or more ser- 
separate from  pension| vice, allowance to widow 
plan, provides $1,500 to equal to one-half of 
named beneficiary if allowance payable if con- 
close relative, otherwise| tributor had reached re- 
$300 tirement age at date of 

death. Small allowance 

for children. If service 
under 10 years, small al- 
lowance or gratuity 


Refund of employee’s con- 
tributions plus interest 


Refund of employee’s con- 
tributions plus interest 


Allowance to widow equal 
to one-half of pension re- 
ceived. Small allow- 
ances for children 


3 years payments guaranteed| Dependent on type of annuity|See above item 


selected by employee 


2 years continuous service,|Basic pension: begin service] All regular employees from] All permanent civil ser- 
men under 50, women} before age 45, continue to} date of employment vants appointed after 
under 45 age 65. Supplemental pen- effective date of plan, 

sions: 10 years continuous having passed medical 
service before employer examination; those ap- 
contributions begin; em- pointed earlier who elect 
ployee contributions may to join 
begin on entering service if 
under 55 

Normal: 65, after 20 years Compulsory at 65 after 15}Retirement permitted at 

Disability: 60, after 20 years] years’ service. 60 

Voluntary: 60, after 35 years, Voluntary at 60 after 30 Retirement compulsory at 
or after 30 years at re-| years’ service 65, with few exceptions 
duced pension Disability, any time after 

15 years’ service 


December 1, 1946 January 1, 1935 September 26, 1919 July 19, 1924 


(1) C.N.R.—When past service exceeds 10 years, if service pension, plus supplemental pension purchasable by a 
5% matched contribution, does not equal 1% of average earnings of last ten years, for each year of service, 
the difference is made up by the Company. 
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65 for men, 60 for women, 
earlier under special cir- 
cumstances 


guished: the contributory and the non- 
contributory. Under a contributory plan, 
the employee as well as the employer con- 
tributes to the pension fund. Under a 
non-contributory plan, the employer pays 
the total cost of the pension. Plans under 
which the employee contributes, but not 
the employer, are nowadays rare, except as 
a voluntary supplement to the company’s 
basic pension plan; as basic plans, they 
would not be approved by the Department 
of National Revenue. 

The table shows several examples both of 
contributory and non-contributory plans. 
The survey of pension plans made by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1947 
showed nearly 250,000 workers covered by 
non-contributory plans, and about 380,000 
by the contributory type. The latter group 
includes the large railway pension plans. 
Excluding the railways, the survey showed 
that the non-contributory plans were, on the 
average, much larger than the contributory 
ones, since they covered an average of 
about 400 workers apiece, while the average 
contributory plan covered only about 70 
_persons.” 

Since pension plans in Canada have only 
recently become an object of collective 
bargaining, it is evident that many of the 
existing non-contributory plans have been 
set up on the initiative of employers. 
Employers may often favour the non- 
contributory type of plan, because of its 
greater economy in administration, because 
the employer is likely to have more control 
of its management, and because it in- 
creases his influence with his employees. 

The contributory type of plan, however, 
also has advantages. From the point of 
view of management, it has the advantage 
of making employees conscious of the cost 
of their pensions. From the point of view 
of labour, it increases the financial inde- 
pendence of the employee, and is likely to 
provide him with a larger pension and 
greater vested rights in the pension fund. 


What Benefits Does the Plan Provide? 


The principal benefit is obviously the 
pension itself. Every pension plan contains 
a formula by which the rate of pension for 
each employee is accurately determined. As 
the table shows, there is wide variety in the 
formulae used, although the majority of 
them show a general similarity. In nearlv 
all cases, the annual pension is calculated 
as a certain small percentage of the 
employee’s average annual earnings, multi- 
pled by the number of years of service. 


9Cf. “Pension and Welfare Plans in Canadian 
Industry”, in LaAsour Gazerre, June, 1949, pp. 
694-700. 
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If average earnings are computed from the . 
employee’s years of highest earnings, or 
from the last five or ten years of employ- 
ment, rather than from his total period of 
service, the rate of pension is_ usually 
increased. In such a case the percentage of 
such earnings used in the calculation of the 
pension may be reduced, for example, from 
4 to 1 per cent, or the contributions may 
be higher, or other benefits from the plan 
may be reduced. 

Supplementary pension plans are some- 
times provided in addition to the basic 
pension plans, for the use of employees who 
wish to increase their rate of pension by. 
additional voluntary saving of their own. 
Such supplementary plans are intended 
especially to serve employees who began to 
work for the firm at a relatively advanced 
age, and whose pension rates would there- 
fore otherwise be low. 

The vesting policy of a plan is a feature 
which any employee must consider, in esti- 
mating the prospective benefit of the plan 
to himself, in addition to the expected rate 
of pension. If the plan grants vested rights 
to the employee, this means that he has a 
claim to a certain part of the accumulated 
pension fund. If his employment should 
terminate, after a certain number of years 
of service, he is entitled either to a cash 
payment from the fund, or to a part 
pension at a future date, the amount of 
which will depend on the length of his 
service with the company. 

Most Canadian private pension plans now 
grant the employee vested rights. The 
employer’s contributions to the fund are 
irrevocable, and the whole fund at any 
time is therefore vested in the employees. 
If the plan is wound up, the fund must be 
divided among the employees, in the form 
of pensions, part pensions, or cash refunds. 
depending upon their length of service and 
other circumstances. Such provisions are 
required if the plan is to qualify for income 
tax exemption. 

This does not mean that an employee 
who leaves a firm after only one or two 
years’ service will enjoy full vested rights. 
If he has himself made .-contributions to 
the fund, he is always entitled to have 
them returned to him, with or without 
interest, either as cash or as a future 
annuity. But in most cases, he will have 
no claim to the sum contributed by his 
employer on his behalf, unless he has been 
with the company for a considerable number 
of years. Partly as a result:of Canadian 
income tax regulations, the most common 
practice at present is to vest part of the 
employer’s contributions in the employee 
after ten years’ service, and to grant full 


vesting after twenty years. Other varia- 
tions are shown in the table. 

This does not mean that the employee, 
after twenty years’ service, can withdraw 
from the pension fund in cash the total 
sum represented by his own and_ the 
employer’s contributions. Even if he is 
leaving the company, it may be that the 
greatest cash refund he can obtain is the 
total of his own contributions with or with- 
out interest. To enjoy his vested right to 
his employer’s contribution, it 1s hkely that 
he will have to leave the whole sum, in- 
cluding his own contrrbution, in the pension 
fund until he can receive it as an annuity 
at the normal retirement age. 

Vesting helps to some extent the older 
worker who finds it necessary to change 
jobs, since it provides him at least with a 
part pension, proportioned to the time he 
has spent with the company. It does not 
greatly help a worker, however, who 
changes jobs every five or ten years, since 
this period is not usually long enough for 
him to gain full vested rights. 


Who are Eligible for Benefits? 


This problem may be broken down into 
two sets of more detailed questions :— 

(1) Which employees are permitted to 
join the plan? How many years of service 
are required before joining? Is there a 


maximum age after which the employee 
cannot join? 





(2) What is the normal retirement age 
for male and female employees respec- 
tively? What is the minimum number of 
years of service required to qualify for a 
pension? 

The table gives brief answers to these 
questions for the seven plans analyzed. It 
is evident that these questions are closely 
interdependent. 

Not all of the questions are applicable to 
all plans. The question, which employees 
are permitted to join the plan, and at what 
date, applies chiefly to contributory plans, 
since the employee on joining begins to pay 
contributions. Joining the plan is often com- 
pulsory, except for employees hired before 
the plan was inaugurated. 

In a non-contributory plan, all permanent 
employees are usually included automati- 
cally, but a certain minimum length of 
service is usually required before retirement 
to qualify for a pension. 

The normal retirement age is most often 
65 for men and 60 for women. Most plans 
allow earlier retirement on reduced pension 
in cases of disability or under other special 
cireumstances.!9 Many plans permit later 
retirement, in approved cases. Two of the 
plans shown in the table set forth, instead 


10 A system of pensions payable only in case of 
disability has been established for members of the 
United Mine Workers, District 18, in Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, and British Columbia. These pensions 
are paid from the ‘‘Welfare Fund” a trust fund 
established as a result of collective bargaining, to 
which the employers pay the sum of fifteen cents 
(three cents in Saskatchewan) for every ton of coal 
sold or used. A pension of $60 per month or less 
is paid to union members ‘‘mentally or physically 
disabled as the result of long service in the coal- 
mining industry’’ to such an extent as to be partially 
or wholly unemployable. 


Pension plans have 
contributed to the 
trend of recent years 
towards earlier re- 
tirement of indus- 
trial workers. 





of a fixed retirement age, a schedule of 
ages at which retirement is permitted, 
decreasing as length of service increases. 

It is evident that the earlier the age of 
retirement on pension, the greater the cost 
to the plan of a pension of given size. For 
this and other reasons, many people now 
consider that retirement at 65 may be 
unduly early. 

Discrimination between different classes 
of employees in granting pension rights is 
forbidden by the Canadian income tax regu- 
lations, especially discrimination between 
high and low salary classes. The coverage 
of the plan may be restricted to certain 
well-defined classes of employees. Part- 
time, temporary, or seasonal workers are 
practically always excluded. There may be 
different eligibility requirements for males 
and females. 


Cost of a Pension Plan 


In concluding this section, it may be 
appropriate to mention the principal factors 
affecting the cost of a pension plan, some 


CURRENT ISSUES 


The increased interest in old age pensions 
during recent years, referred to earlier in 
this article, implies much discussion of the 
advantages and disadvantages of industrial 
‘group plans and of their relation to an 
over-all security program for older workers. 
These more active discussions of industrial 
pension plans spring, to a large extent, 
from a greater emphasis placed on the need 
for pensions for older workers by Canadian 
trade unions. 

Until the last year or two pension plans 
had not been an important factor in collec- 
tive bargaining within Canadian industry. 
The recent bargaining on plans in the 


United States!! and the great concern about 


social security problems shown by Cana- 
dians of all ages, have led some Canadian 
unions to press for pensions, especially in 





11 The collective bargaining activity concerning 
pension plans in the United States has centred 
about three industries—coal, steel and automobile. 
In these industries the unions have _ bargained 
for regular employer contributions to a pension 
fund. The resulting plans are employer financed, 
but it is to be noted that the plans are devised as 
supplements to the Government Social Security 
program which is employee-employer financed. In 
Canada, no over-all pension scheme exists, and the 
unions which have bargained on this issue have 
urged a full pension as compared with the partial 
pension requested by the American unions. Almost 
all of the unions which have carried on these 
negotiations for industrial pension plans have been 
mdustrial unions and represent large bodies of 
employees of a single employer. 
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of which have now been discussed. The 
most obvious factor is, of course, whether 
the pensions are large or small. There is 
also the degree of security provided, a 
fully-funded plan being more secure and 
more costly than one partially funded, and 
a pay-as-you-go plan being the cheapest at 
the beginning, but in the long run the least 
secure. A generous vesting policy is more 
costly than a parsimonious one. Costs are 
also affected by the age distribution of 
present and future employees, the expected 
mortality rates of employees before and 
after retirement, and of course the retire- 
ment age. Among the numerous other 
factors which might be mentioned are the 
rate of labour turnover and the type of 
administration selected for the plan. 

Of external economic factors affecting the 
cost of the plan, the most important is the 
prevailing rate of interest, which must 
determine the rate of interest assumed by 
the actuaries in calculating contributions 
and benefits. The decline in interest rates 
since 1929 has greatly increased the cost 
of a pension. 


industries where no plans are already in 
effect. The establishment of pension plans 
was listed as an issue in a number of 
strikes which took place in Canada during 
1949. Moreover, a recent conciliation board 
recommended the establishment of a plan in 
the automotive industry. 

More detailed information on individual 
industrial pension plans is required to 
assess their contribution towards a solution 
of the general problem of economic security 
for Canadian workers. However, some 
broader aspects of group pension plans and 
of national social security measures for 
older workers might be mentioned briefly 
in this final section. 

One of the principal limitations of many 
industrial pension plans is lack of provision 
for the worker to transfer his full pension 
credits should he change employers. Even 
if the second firm also has a pension plan 
it seldom recognizes the previous experi- 
ence of the worker. The worker’s vested 
rights usually depend to an important extent 
on the length of employment with a com- 
pany. Thus if he is to receive an adequate 
pension he must usually remain at least 
twenty years with a single employer. 

This constitutes a restriction of the 
workers’ mobility and often will tie him to 
a given firm even though it may be in the 
interests of the worker and of the economy 
that he move elsewhere. From the point of 


view of the employer also, the credit of 
the employee in a pension plan may deter 
the employer from discharging him even 
though he may be less productive than the 
average or redundant to the activities of 
the firm. 


The inability of the worker to retain his 
credit toward a pension when transferring 
from job to job may react to the disad- 
vantage of older workers seeking employ- 
ment. Firms may be hesitant to hire 
workers who are relatively close to retire- 
ment age as it may require retiring the 
worker at a low pension. Such a problem 
is not easily overcome. The basic need 
appears to be for the coverage of all 
workers or at least for the extension of 
vested rights which the worker can carry 
with him. 


One further result of a pension plan is 
the necessity of setting a definite age for 
retirement, usually sixty-five years for men 
and sixty for women. Against the advan- 
tage of such a retirement policy, must be 
balanced certain disadvantages in the 
encouragement of retirement from the 
standpoint of the individual and the indus- 
try. In some cases workers on reaching 
the retirement age are still capable of a 
valuable contribution. Medical advances 
which have lengthened life have also prob- 
ably lengthened man’s potential working 
career. Too early retirement, therefore, 
may be wasteful and may even shorten the 
life of the individual concerned. Besides 
there is an increasing number of jobs 
requiring light manual labour which might 
be performed by older workers who would 
otherwise retire into inactivity. 


The initial cost of a pension plan, 
depending on the nature of the plan, is 
often high and once embarked on, the 
current expenses must be paid as an annual 
charge. The total cost of a pension plan 
must also be considered in the light of 
other cost items.t2 In some industries where 
labour costs are already relatively high, the 
effect of an additional expense may have a 
more important effect on the competitive 
position of the industry than where labour 
costs are relatively small. 


The main over-all limitation of the 
system of industrial plans today, from the 
point of view of the worker, as has been 
stated above, is its restricted coverage. 
Three-quarters of the wage and _ salary 
workers in Canada today are not covered, 
in addition to most of the “own account” 
and other members of our labour force not 
earning wages and salaries.13 Many of the 
workers who are not covered could not 
readily be included in industrial pension 
plans. This is one of the factors which 


has led to a demand for a national pension 
program. Representatives of management. 
and of labour have recently advocated the 
setting up of such a plan. 


It is evident that the establishment of 
an over-all public program would assist in 
overcoming some of the difficulties men- 
tioned above. But the introduction of such 
a plan by the federal government presents 
certain other difficulties. First, there must 
be agreement between the federal and pro- 
vincial governments on financial arrange- 
ments. A second consideration is the 
magnitude of the cost involved in an over- 
all pension plan. Pension plans at the 
levels now advocated in various quarters 
would require the increase of government 
social security payments to from one-and- 
a-half to four times their present level.14 
An expenditure of this size on one section 
of the population requires a willingness on 
the part of the remaining sections to meet 
the cost. These are two of the problems 
which the recently established Joint Com- 
mittee on Old Age Security of the Senate 
and the House of Commons has under 
consideration.1® ‘They are also expected to 
be discussed at the Federal-Provincial 
Conference later this year. 

With the introduction of an over-all old 
age security program, there would still 
appear to be a place for industrial pension 
plans. While a broader plan might estab- 
lish.a higher minimum of old age security 
for a large part, or perhaps all, of the 
population, there would be room for 
supplemental pensions, provided by the 
group plans of individual industries. In the 
meantime these industrial pension plans are 
making a substantial contribution to the 
income security of many older persons. 





12 Under the Canadian Government Annuity Plan 
the total cost of an annuity of $50 monthly pur- 
chased at age 65 with monthly payments to start 
immediately would be $7,150 and a $100 annuity 
would be $14,300. Annual payments from age 365 
to give similar annuities would be $145 and $290 
respectively. 

13 Out of a total of 5,100,000 in the labour force, 
950,000 are “own account’? workers; 250,000 are 
employers with their own business or profession ; 
3,600,000 are paid workers; and 300,000 are unpaid 
family workers. 


14 Estimates of total cost made by the Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare show a monthly pension 
of $40 for all persons over 70 years of age would 
cost $323 million in 1951, $417 million in 1961 and 
$500 million in_1971. A $100 monthly pension for all 
persons over 60 years would cost between $2 and 
$2.5 billion. Some conception of the magnitude 
of this expenditure is gained when it is realized 
that all present social security payments by the 
federal government total approximately $700 million. 
(Hansard, March 10, 1950, p. 640.) 


15 For the terms of reference of the Committee 
see page 428 of this month’s Lasour GAZETTE. 
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CONCILIATION BOARD RECOMMENDS 
NON-CONTRIBUTORY PENSION PLAN 
AT FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA 


On February 27 the Department of Labour of the Province of Ontario 
made public the Report of a Board of Conciliation, established under 
provincial legislation, dealing with a dispute between the Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, and its employees, members of Local 200, United 
Automobile Workers of America (CIO). 


While this Report covers a number of issues, considerable general 
amterest attaches to the sections dealing with the union’s request for 
a pension plan and health program. These sections are reprinted 
below. 


The Report is in two parts: a majority report, signed by C. P. 
McTague, Chairman, and J. C. Adams, company’s nominee; and a 
minority report, signed by Drummond Wren, employees’ member. 
Both reports recommend the establishment of a non-contributory 
pension plan, but are at considerable variance in their proposals as to 


pension benefit rates and other matters. 


Majority Report 


In the matter of the Labour Relations 
Act, 1948, and Regulations made thereunder 
and of a dispute between: 


Forp Motor Company or CANnapaA, LIMITED, 
Winpsor, Ontario, Employer, 
and 
Loca 200, Unitep AvUTOMOBILE WoRKERS 
or America (CIO), Employees. 


The Honourable 

The Minister of Labour for the 
Province of Ontario 

Parhament Buildings 

Toronto. 


Sigs 


The Board of Conciliation established by 
you under date of November 14, 1949, 
reports as follows:— 

The Board met with the parties at the 
City of Windsor on December 14, 15, and 
16, 1949. The parties were represented as 
follows: we 

For the Company: Mr. Wallace H. Clark; 
Mr. Gregory Kew. 

For the Union: Mr. George Burt; Mr. 
Joseph H. Daoust; Mr. Kunio Hidaka. 

The issues upon which the parties were 
unable to agree, and which were presented 
to this Board for consideration, fell into 
two main divisions— 

1. Changes in the text of the former 

collective agreement. 
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2. The request of the union for old age 
retirement income and health security 
program. 


It will be convenient to deal with these 
issues in the order in which they were 
presented by the union, but before entering 
into a detailed discussion of the items in 
dispute and indicating our recommendations 
to the parties we think it appropriate to 
comment generally as follows: 

The union seems to regard the matters 
in issue here as being of special importance 
because from their point of view the collec- 
tive agreement with Ford ‘Motor Company 
of Canada, Limited, will establish a pattern 
for negotiations with other companies. 

While it cannot be denied that the collec- 
tive agreement between a large industrial 
organization and a union representing 
upwards of 10,000 employees must be of 
considerable significance we do not con- 
sider that any particular clause of the 
collective agreement between these parties 
should necessarily be regarded as a pattern 
in other negotiations, which must always 
be resolved in relation to the particular 
facts and circumstances applicable to the 
parties in those negotiations. 

Nevertheless because the Union in these 
proceedings is desirous of establishing 
herein patterns for future negotiations, that 
seems to us to give the Board of Concilia- 
tion greater scope in expressing their views 
and in making recommendations than would 
otherwise be the case. 


(The sections of the Majority Report 
dealing with contract changes are omitted.) 

We come now to the more difficult ques- 
tions of pension and welfare programs. 


It is first to be noted that there is no 
issue before us as a Conciliation Board 
between a contributory pension plan and a 
non-contributory one. The simple fact is 
that the Union in the normal process of 
collective bargaining has demanded a non- 
contributory pension plan of $100 per month 
at age 65 after twenty-five years of service 
and the Company has conceded the prin- 
ciple of a non-contributory plan but at the 
rate of $55 per month at age 65 after thirty 
years of service. Our duty as a Concilia- 
tion Board is to try to bring the parties 
into agreement on the principle already 
accepted by both and on a basis which in 
the circumstances represents our view of 
how equity and cost can best be reconciled. 
In that connection we must keep in mind 
that the cost will be borne in the last 
analysis by the purchasers of the products 
manufactured. The cost of pension plans 
like any other cost including wages must 
be reflected in the price of the product and 
be borne generally by the purchasing public. 


It is clearly apparent that the pension 
agreement arrived at between the same 
Union and Ford Motor Company of Detroit 
is a most important factor in its bearing 
upon the present case. It becomes neces- 
sary to analyse that agreement. No matter 
how that contract may have been described 
in press references, it is clearly not a con- 
tract to establish at the expense of the 
Ford Motor Company pensions of $100 per 
month at age 65 after thirty years of service. 
It can be fairly described as a contract by 
which the Ford Motor Car Company 
obligates itself to pay an amount equal 
to the difference between general social 
security benefits and $100 a month—quite 
a different proposition. 


The agreement as to pensions obviously 
is based upon a premise or forecast that 
United States Social Security payments will 
be increased during the term of the pension 
plan and that consequently the contribu- 
tion of the Company to a pension of $100 
a month derived from both Social Security 
and straight Ford pension will decrease. It 
might be described with some degree of 
accuracy as an agreement to underwrite the 
difference between $100 a month and what 
is provided or will be provided by general 
Social Security payments under social 
security legislation in the United States. 


It is quite obvious that in Canada there 
is no parallel at the present time with 
United States Social Security. While we 
have Old Age Pensions they are subject 
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to the means test and as presently admin- 
istered the pensioner who receives a 
pension from other sources would likely be 
disqualified. The pension plan offered by 
the Ford Motor Company of Canada, 
Limited, appears to be based upon a premise 
or forecast that during the period of the 
pension agreement there will be brought 
into force legislation by which the means 
test will be abolished in Canada. In the 
result the plan offered by Canadian Ford 
may be described as a firm commitment to 
pay pensions to those eligible under the 
plan at the rate of $55 per month at age 
65 after thirty years of service until such 
legislation is brought into force and if the 
benefits from future legislation plus the 
benefits of the Company plan together 
exceed $100 a month then the Company’s 
contribution may be reduced by an amount 
equivalent to the excess. 

Both plans are founded upon premises 
that may never come about. Nevertheless 
it would be far from prudent on the part 
of either Company from point of view of 
cost, which as we have said, must event- 
ually be borne by the public, to enter into 
an agreement and ignore pending legisla- 
tion in the United States on the one hand 
and a powerful movement to bring about 
abolishment of the means test and increase 
in Old Age Pensions in Canada on the 
other. 

It seems quite evident that Ford of 
Canada in devising its particular plan has 
tried to follow the lines, as closely as 
possible in the somewhat different circum- 
stances which prevail in Canada, of the 
pension plan reached in the collective 
bargaining process between American Ford 
and the same Union. In addition, it has 
quite evidently also made a sincere attempt 
to equate the benefits to its employees to 
the benefits received under the Detroit 
Plan. Having in mind that wages in the 
Canadian plant on the average are about 
78 per cent of those paid in the Michigan 
Plant, we believe that the plan offered, 
subject to some modifications, is fair by 
comparison. 

Since this is the first time the question 
of non-contributory pensions has been made 
the subject of collective bargaining in 
Canada the case before us assumes unusual 
importance from point of view of a pattern 
in the immediate future. We do not 
express any opinion as to the desirability 
of contributory pensions as against non- 
contributory pensions. In view of the posi- 
tion taken by the Company that becomes 
unnecessary and irrelevant as far as we are 
concerned as a Conciliation Board. We 
have no doubt that the principle of pensions 
is a desirable one but it must be con- 
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sidered in relation to what may be done 
in respect to general Social Security through 
Governmental action and it must be con- 
sidered as well in relation to cost. There 
can be no doubt that the public generally 
must bear the cost of pension plans as it 
can only be recovered in the price of the 
product. Generally speaking the overall 
result will be exactly what must accompany 
high wages—namely, high prices. It does 
seem generally somewhat inequitable that 
because a man happens to be fortunate 
enough to be employed by a large and 
strong organization like Ford, he should 
enjoy advantages which have to be paid for 
to some extent at least by the less fortunate 
members of the community who have no 
opportunity to enjoy the benefits of any 
pension plan whatsoever. One can readily 
understand that there should be some 
equitable relationship between what an 
industry does for its employees in the way 
of pensions and what the country in general 
does for its citizens along similar lines if it 
proposes to do anything. 

There can be no doubt whatever that 
the initiation of any new pension plan in 
these days must necessarily involve inequi- 
ties as far as particular individuals are 
concerned. The Ford of Canada Plan bases 
past service credits on seniority as defined 
in the collective bargaining agreement. 
Much objection is taken and will be taken 
as to that. The pension plan of course 
has to do mainly with the future and too 
great concessions to present employees in 
equity will necessarily result in too high 
costs in the future. All in all, we are of 
the opinion that the commencement of past 
service credits on the basis proposed by the 
Company is reasonable. 
in mind that this industry has been com- 
paratively a high wage industry and at least 
over the last few years the thrifty employee 
has had an opportunity to build up savings. 

Generally speaking we recommend accep- 
tance of the Company’s Proposed Retire- 
ment Plan as outlined in Schedule I of its 
submission concerning pensions and insur- 
ance. We suggest, however, that in the 
last line of paragraph (a) under “Benefits” 
ten years. should be substituted for fifteen 
years. In paragraph (a) under “Crediting 
of Service” we think there should be added 
the following sentence—‘Past Service shall 
be credited for years beyond age 65 but not 
so as to increase the total years of credited 
service beyond thirty”. Under “Retirement 
Age” we think the words—“but there shall 
be no increase in benefits after age 65”, 
could well be struck out. We also suggest 
that under “Commencement of Payments 
and Benefits” the date November 16, 1949, 
should be substituted for January 1, 1950. 
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It must be kept: 


We recommend that the Company’s pro- 
posal with such modifications as we have 
suggested should be accepted. 

Before parting with the subject of pen- 
sions we should like to emphasize that our 
recommendations in connection with the 
plan before us are based to a large extent 
upon the unusual circumstance that the 
American Company had only very recently 
agreed upon a plan with the same Union 
which very much closely approximates the 
plan we are endorsing. Much different con- 
ditions are likely to apply in respect of 
future applications. There are a number 
of features of the plan of which we are 
not too enamoured. In the case of smaller 
industries it is difficult to see much practical 
benefit in the principle of joint admuinistra- 
tion when the same thing might be accom- 
plished through insurance. What we really 
want to emphasize is that we specifically 
refrain from attempting to set any par- 
ticular pattern. Each case shall be left to 
be dealt with in the light of its own 
particular circumstances. 

The demands of the Union with regard 
to Health Security and Death Benefits 
should be withdrawn in view of our recom- 
mendation as to retirement benefits par- 
ticularly since the Company’s employees are 
presently covered under a Group Life and 
Disability Insurance program to a somewhat 
comparable extent as that asked by the 
Union. 

We wish to extend to both parties our 
appreciation of the dignified manner in 
which they presented their viewpoints on 
the matters dealt with. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto, this 15th day of 
February, 1950. 


(Sgd.) C. P. McTacus, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) J. C. ApAMs, 
Company’s Nominee. 


Minority Report 


Dear Sir:— 


Before submitting my views on the above 
matter I wish to draw your attention to 
the most astonishing situation that occurred 
relative to it. Following the hearings before 
this Board in Windsor the chairman and 
members of the Board met in Toronto on 
January 19. The Retirement Pension Plan 
was discussed at that meeting. It was 
agreed, however, that in view of the many 
changes in the text of the current collec- 
tive agreement the Company nominee and 
the Union nominee would in _ writing 
exchange their points of view on these 
matters and submit them to the Chairman. 


A few days later I received such material 
from Mr. Adams, the Company nominee, 
and conveyed mine to both him and the 
Chairman. Several futile attempts to con- 
tact the Chairman by telephone were made. 
I had expected that there would have been 
some discussion of the parties’ respective 
presentations as there are several issues, 
vital to them, contained in the proposed 
contract changes. However on phoning 
Mr. Adams on February 14 he informed 
me that as the Chairman was agreeing with 
his submission he thought the complete 
report would be forwarded to you that day. 
On February 17 I received from the Chair- 
man a copy of the complete majority report 
dated February 15 with an accompanying 
letter dated February 16. 

It has been my firm belief that the Prov- 
ince of Ontario’s conciliation procedure has 
played an important part in resolving many 
labour relations problems, in spite of its 
many inadequacies and labour’s protests. 
But if such methods are to be employed 
as in this case the attacks on the Prov- 
ince’s conciliation services will be justified. 
Finally even the provocative submission of 
the Company nominee pertaining to changes 
in the text of the collective agreement have 
been included zn toto as part of the recom- 
mendation of the majority and this in 
spite of comments to the effect that many 
of the changes requested by the Union were 
overdue. 

Before dealing with the issues I wish to 
make some general comments. 


The matters in issue here, exclusive of 
the Retirement Pension and Health and 
Security proposals, are of vital concern 
because of the peculiar circumstances 
surrounding their initial inclusion in the 
collective agreement and of the importance 
that is alleged to be attached to the con- 
clusion of these negotiations. 

It will be recalled that Windsor was an 
“open shop” area where terrific resistance 
to the inception of labour unions was 
evident in the early stages of organization. 
It is equally evident that the present good 
labour management relationship grew out 
of struggle between the parties. One needs 
only to recall the costly strikes for the 
union to obtain recognition and later for a 
measure of union security. It is only 
natural, therefore, that other industries in 
the area, many of them suppliers of, and 
therefore dependent upon the Ford Com- 
pany, followed in some measure the pattern 
established by the Ford negotiations. To 
that extent the Union statement that the 
conclusions arrived at with Ford would 
become a pattern is undoubtedly correct. 
It is nevertheless true that out of such an 
environment fraught with antagonism the 
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conclusions were not the result of sound 
purposeful negotiations, but were com- 
promises of manoeuvring. 


It now appearing that a sound labour 
management relationship has been estab- 
lished between the parties, the time has 
arrived for the frustrative words and 
phrases to be removed from the agreement 
in acknowledgment of this newer and better 
relationship. It is with such a view in mind 
that I beg to report to you on them as 
follows :— 


(The minority recommendations on con- 
tract changes are omitted.) 


Retirement Pension Proposals 


As the details of the Union’s proposal 
were numerous, supported by detailed data, 
I will confine my comments on this ques- 
tion to its salient features, to examine and 
appraise the proposals of both parties. 
Before proceeding to that point, however, 
I would comment generally on the prin- 
ciple of pension payments. 

Before arriving at its net profit figure an 
industry will make provision for a multi- 
plicity of items among which are deprecia- 
tion and contingencies. While contin- 
gencies are usually another form of “earned 
surplus”, depreciation has for its purpose 
providing for the replacement of physical 
equipment. In addition to such a provision 
there is also one for repair and upkeep 
of physical equipment. It would appear, 
therefore, that provision for the proper 
maintenance and replacement of equipment 
and building is adequately taken care of. 
As was shown by the evidence of the Union, 
Depreciation Reserve stands at 75 per cent 
of the cost of the assets, and recent Income 
Tax amendments allow a higher rate of 
depreciation than was in effect formerly. 


While the “wearing out” or replacement 
of equipment and building has, apparently, 
been amply provided for, and while a huge 
earned surplus has accumulated from the 
profits of the Ford Motor Company in 
Canada, no arrangement had been sug- 
gested until 1947 for the “depreciation” of 
the human element in this industry. How- 
ever, through the efforts of the Union 
another proposal is now before it. 


A. The Union requested a Retirement 
Pension Plan, set out in every detail, of 
$100 monthly after 25 years of service with 
the Company. The Company countered 
with an offer of a plan which would pro- 
vide $55 monthly after 30 years of seniority 
with the Company. The importance of the 
difference between seniority and = service 
with the Company is considerable.. The 
Company’s limitation to seniority would 
deprive any employee of any benefit for 
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any year or years of service with the Com- 
pany prior to his being re-employed after 
having left the employ of the Company for 
any length of time, or for any reason. 


B. The Company says, in its supple- 
mentary brief, that 





First of all I want to emphasize that 
the offer we have made is substantially 
the same as the agreement concluded by 
the same Union just a few short weeks 
ago with Ford Motor Company in the 
United States. 


A most able actuary, representing the 
Union, examined the Ford offer and proved 
that the Ford Motor Company in the 
United States was paying for an average 
monthly Pension of approximately $82. 

As the majority report in this case states, 
the Ford Motor Company agreement with 
the Union does not provide for a $100 a 
month pension but “it can be fairly 
described as a contract by which the Ford 
Motor Company obligates itself to pay an 
amount equal to the difference between 
general social security benefits and $100 a 
month—quite a different proposition.” 

Indeed, it is quite a different proposi- 
tion. First, because it is not an obligation 
to $55 a month, as the Company offers in 
Canada. It is actually an offer to pay an 
average minimum of $64 monthly, direct 
from the Pension Fund, because the esti- 
mated amount the Ford Workers, retiring 
in the next few years, will receive from 
social security will be $36. For this $36 
the Company contributes at least half the 
sost. In the final analysis the Company, 
therefore, is in reality contributing sufh- 
cient to make an $82 monthly pension 
available. 

It is evident from these facts that the 
Company is not making an offer to the 
employees in Canada which is substantially 
the same as that agreed upon in the United 
States. 


C. It is obvious that the offer is inade- 
quate. As the Union pointed out in support 
of its claim that $55 a month was inade- 
quate the Department of National Revenue, 
of the Dominion of Canada, in its Tax 
Ruling No. 2, states— 

For example, a pension of 50 per cent 
of the average salary for the five-year 
period prior to retirement is deemed 
reasonable and anything over 70 per cent 


of such average salary will be deemed 
excessive. 


The Company offer of $55 monthly is 
only 24 per cent of the average wage. The 
$100 monthly would be 44 per cent of the 
average wage, still well within the “reason- 
able” amount determined by the National 
Revenue Department. 
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D. The requirement in the Company’s 
offer of thirty years seniority with the 
Company practically makes the pension 
offer meaningless. It would mean that of 
all employees age 55 and older, 76 per cent 
cannot qualify and of the remaining 24 per 
cent, many would not qualify for the full 
monthly benefit. 


E. The question might well centre around 
“Ability to Pay” but that apparently was 
not a factor. The principal relevant factor 
was the period over which the Company 
would be required to pay, including past 
service benefits. The Company’s proposal 
will cost it 10°7 cents per hour per 
employee, while the Union proposal of its 
adequate plan would cost the Company 
124 cents per hour. 

The slight difference in estimated hourly 
cost results from the difference in the period 
over which the past service benefits would 
be funded. The Company’s proposal is 
to fund such benefits over a period of ten 
vears, which is the minimum permissible 
for tax deduction purposes. The Union 
proposes funding the amount over a period 
of 40 years, permitting its request for 
adequate benefits to be paid with a shght 
hourly cost greater than what it will cost 
the Company to fund its proposals over the 
ten-year period. 


F. Whether one looks at pension benefits 
as a deferred wage, or aS a measure of 
“depreciation”, it must be conceded that 
the employees, through their Union, are 
dropping other economic demands in favour 
of their pension proposals. It would not 
be anticipated that other economic gains 
would be for a period of ten years, but 
for an indefinite period, that is their view 
regarding the cost attributed to a Pension 
Plan. The actual difference, in hourly cost, 
irrespective over what period it is to be 
paid, is less than 2 cents. However, the 
difference between the benefits of both 
plans is vast; and it is the benefits that 
are of vital concern to the employees. 


G. The purpose of the Government’s 
“Old Age Pension” scheme is to provide 
for the indigent at relief standards; whether 
or not that is the conscious purpose, it is 
its effect. There is no reason for the ques- 
tion of “Old Age Pensions” to become 
confused with the Union’s request for a 
proper Retirement Pension Plan. While 
one is relief for the needy, the latter is 
the deferred payment of an economic 
demand and gain. It is conceivable that 
if and when Old Age Pensions are replaced 
by adequate Retirement Pensions by Legis- 
lation that some measure to amalgamate 
the two, or to have one supplement the 
other, would be arrived at. There is no 


justification for beclouding the issue with 
the matter of “Old Age Pensions” at this 
time. 


H. $100 monthly, or 44 per cent of the 
average wage, cannot, by any stretch of the 
imagination, be considered sufficient to 
provide even a “minimum of health and 
decency”. It is on that basis the amount 
must be considered, not on the basis of a 
percentage of a pension benefit in the 
United States because of some difference in 
wage rates. There is no_ relationship 
between a comparison of wage rates and a 
comparison of minimum pension benefits. 
When a minimum is arrived at it must not 
be reduced further because of some other 
consideration. 


I. I have not herein dealt with the many 
differences in the detail of the Company’s 
offer and the Union’s request. I am of the 
opinion that the main difference is the 
hourly cost necessary to provide either of 


the proposed plans, and if this were 
resolved, these differences would be 
resolved. In the final analysis, therefore, 


it is a question of whether the Company 
will pay 10-7 cents for ten years and then 
continue the payment necessary for future 
benefits, or whether it will pay 12-12 cents 
for forty years and then only the amount 
necessary for future benefits. For the 
reasons I have expressed above, in (F) I 
come to the conclusion that the 12-12 cents 
should be paid by the Company and that 
the Union’s request should be granted. 


In the U.S.A. the Steel Fact Finding 
Board gave the Matter of Pensions and 
Medical Benefits thorough and proper con- 
sideration and it reported as follows:— 

we think that all industry, in the 
absence of adequate Government programs, 
owes an obligation to workers to provide 
for maintenance of the human body in the 
form of medical and similar benefits and 
full depreciation in the form of Old Age 


Retirement—in the same way as it does 
now for plant and machinery. | 


If. the Ford Retirement Pension Plan 
were to be based on this well considered 
finding, the minimum requirement would 
be that which the Union has suggested. 


Health Security 


Under this heading, the Union requests 
that “all workers covered by the Collective 
Bargaining Agreement will be covered under 
the Health Security Program”. The worker’s 
family (spouse and dependent children) will 
be included in his coverage for hospital, 
medical and surgical services. 


At present there is a Health Security 
Program in effect in the Ford plant on a 


contributory basis. However, as the Union 
points out in its supplementary brief, that 
while the Company represents to the 
employees that it pays 31-4 per cent of 
ihe premium payments, because it retains 
all rebates and dividend payments pertain- 
ing to the plant, the Union estimates that 
the Company’s contribution is less than 7 
per cent of the cost of this Health 
Insurance. 


In addition to requesting that the total 
cost of an adequate Health Insurance 
Program be paid by the Company, which is 
estimated at a cost of 9 cents per hour, 
the Union requests that any dividend 
returns be allocated to building up reserves, 
or in purchasing extra benefits. 


It is probable that the inequities that 
exist under the present Health Insurance 
arise from the fact that if is administered 
solely by the Company. I say inequities | 
because with the employees paying the 
major part of the Health Insurance cost, 
the Company retains the dividend pay- 
ments to reduce its portion of the cost, 
which might well, with good experience, 
result in the total cost actually being met 
bv the employees. 


I would recommend that full considera- 
tion of an adequate Health Insurance 
Program, with a Joint Board of Trustees 
responsible for its administration, be given 
proper consideration by both parties. 


In view of my recommendation regarding 
Pensions and the cost pertaining thereto, I 
hesitate to make any further reeommenda- 
tion on this matter at this time, although 
in principle I accept the expressed opinion 
of the U.S.A. Steel Board that industry 
owes an “obligation to workers to provide 
for maintenance of the human body in the 


form of medical and similar benefits”. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


DruMMOND WREN, 
Member. 


Dated this Twenty-first day of February, 
1950, at Toronto. 


Ford Pension Agreement 


As the Lasour GAzETTE went to press, 
word was received that the Union and the 
Ford Motor Company had reached agree- 
ment on a company-financed pension plan 
providing for payment of a pension of $55 
a month for workers retiring at age 65 after 
30 years’ service. Details of this agreement 
will be published in a future issue of the 
LABouR GAZETTE. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS OF 


LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Early in March the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour held their 
annual interviews with the Federal Cabinet, and submitted 
proposals in regard to labour legislation and its administration. 
Both organizations laid stress on the problem of unemployment. 
The presentation of the Canadian Congress of Labour, which was 
made on March 31, will be summarized in next month’s LABOUR 


. GAZETTE. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


Emphasizing the problem of unemploy- 
ment and urging a program of needed 
public works, the Executive Council of the 
Trades and Labour Congress supported by 
some 60 leading officers of the organization, 
presented its annual brief on labour and 
related matters to the Federal Cabinet on 
the ninth of March. The memorandum, 
read by President Percy R. Bengough, set 
out in abbreviated manner the Congress’ 
support of certain Government policies and 
its legislative aspirations for 1950. 

In its introductory remarks, the Con- 
gress commended the Government upon its 
activities in international affairs, particu- 
larly in its support of the United Nations 
and the International Labour Organization 
and in its completion of the North Atlantic 
Security Pact. 

The Government’s abolition of appeals 
to the Privy Council and the transfer of 
power to the Supreme Court of Canada 
as the final court of appeal also received 
the endorsement of the Congress. 

In reiterating its opposition to Com- 
munism the Congress stated that it was 
“diametrically opposed” to Communist 
policies. “We believe that the most effec- 
tive way of preventing the growth of 
Communism is by making democracy work 
effectively in the best interests of the 
people, by eliminating as much as _ is 
humanly possible the causes of dissatisfac- 
tion and the fear of want and insecurity. 
We note with a considerable degree of 
optimism the attitude of your Government 
to this menace abroad but we cannot 
escape the feeling that certain powerful 
groups on this continent, bent upon their 
own selfish enterprises, fail to appreciate 
the true seriousness of the problem. It 
is our hope that the pressure of such 
groups be resisted in the interests of the 
preservation of our democratic way of life 
and the continued advancement of the 
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standards of living of the mass of the 
people. In this connection we note with 
some alarm the failure of our financial 
institutions to modernize their thinking and 
operations to suit the needs of present day 


economic situations, both national and 
international.” 
Unemployment 
On the subject of unemployment the 
Congress expressed itself as follows: 


“Throughout its history the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada has advocated 
that finance be the servant and not the 
master of the people. We strongly urge 
your Government to take steps to revamp 
our financial operations. We note the con- 
tinued existence of hungry people in many 
parts of the world and their needs for food 
and essentials of life. In Canada our 
producers are losing their markets rather 
than expanding them, only because our 
financial bottlenecks prevent the necessary 
adjustments whereby the growing chasm 
between our producers and the vast poten- 
tial markets for their goods could be 
bridged. When we see such a situation we 
urge your Government to find an effective 
solution to this problem of financing our 
home and Overseas business. We are not 
prepared to remain as quiet bystanders 
watching the failure of our financial opera- 
tions which, if allowed to continue, in effect 
will definitely assist in the spread of 
Communism. This failure already has had 
unfortunate influences upon our national 
economy. Unemployment is rising and 
has reached the critical point. 

“At more than twelve per cent of the 
working force it has reached the condition 
of a national emergency. Important 
markets for our forest products have been 
either lost .or greatly diminished. Markets 
for our agricultural products have been cut 


off or severely curtailed. We believe the 
remedy for this undesirable economic con- 
dition is in the hands of this Government. 
Markets for our products being available, 
it is our opinion the financial obstacles to 
the flow of our products to these markets 
could be removed. We urge your Govern- 
ment to inaugurate the necessary financial 
policy changes in order to stimulate our 
forest and agricultural industries, that will 
tend to establish and maintain sound 
employment conditions. However, there is 
the immediate problem of more than 
390,000 unemployed workers, many of whom 
have no immediate prospect of a job. 

“We urge your Government to take 
immediate action to provide employment 
for these people. We would remind your 
Government that needed public works 
projects were to be ready for such an 
emergency.” 

Dealing with amendments to the British 
North America Act, the Congress consid- 
ered that the “working people of Canada 
have suffered very serious and unnecessary 
hardships because our Governments have 
failed to attack this major problem. It is 
our earnest hope that the formula finding 
process will not be unreasonably delayed 
and that amendments urgently needed and 
long overdue will be made quickly. Among 
these amendments we request that all 
jurisdiction over matters of health, social 
welfare and labour relations be placed under 
the Federal Government and the Parlia- 
ment of Canada.” 


National Lahour Code 


In its brief the Congress reiterated that 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act was a good start in the 
right direction. However, the Congress did 
not feel entirely satisfied with all inter- 
pretations of it by responsible officials. “In 
particular,” the executive stated, “we are 
greatly concerned with the interpretation 
being placed on the definition of ‘confi- 
dential employee.’ This definition is quite 
plain in the Act, being ‘one who is employed 
in a confidential capacity in matters relat- 
ing to labour relations.’ This definition 
was never intended to be the same thing 
or have the same diffused meaning as the 
expression, ‘hire and fire. We request that 
your Government consult with the National 
Labour Relations Board concerning the 
interpretation of the status of confidential 
employees in relation to the definition as 
laid down in the Act with a view to having 
this definition interpreted by the Board in 
conformity with the provision of the Act 
as passed. 


“We again wish to emphasize that this 
Act is too limited in its scope. We urge 
the Government to extend its provisions to 
cover all employees of the Government 
including those on hourly rates. We also 
wish to see its provisions broadened to 
cover all municipal employees. 

“In regard to Government employees, we 
urge that any group of these who so desire 
be permitted to determine their own 
bargaining agent quite independent of any 
overall or currently existing body of 
employees to which they may belong. 

“We urge that provisions for check-off 
of union dues be included in the Act, and 
that such provisions make the check-off 
mandatory upon the employer when and if 
the recognized bargaining agency properly 
authorizes it. 

“We reiterate that effective Labour Rela- 
tions legislation will be achieved only when 
the provisions of the Federal Act are 
applicable to the entire country.” 

The Congress again urged prohibition of 
the use of injunctions in labour disputes 
until both disputants are allowed to present 
their cases. It pointed out that “illness 
still accounts for more lost time than any 
other factor,” and that while “every organ 
of news and opinion controlled by manage- 
ment continually urges the need for 
ereater production as a solution for our 
economic difficulties at home and abroad, 
little is done to remove the greatest cause 
of lost time.” The brief again called upon 
the Government to “establish without delay 
a comprehensive National Insurance Act.” 


Old Age Pensions 


In dealing with what the brief termed 
“the plight of our elder citizens,” it con- 
sidered that the “puny pension allowed 
under the Old Age Pension law is far from 
adequate and sadly needs adjustment.” 
Continuing, the Congress brief referred to 
another problem viz. the growth of private 
pension plans, which have provided pro- 
tection for some but have nonetheless 
created great difficulties. 

These plans have tended to immobilize 
the labour force and to reduce the freedom 
of economic movement of the individual. 
They have created the condition in which 
old age can now begin at forty years. 
The solution to the problem of the old age 
pensions themselves requires the removal 
of the means test, raising of the monthly 
allowances and a reduction in the age at 
which older men and women can become 
eligible for the pensions. The solution to 
the problem of industrial pensions and the 
freeing of the labour force from the financial 
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restrictions imposed by private pension 
plans requires the implementation of a 
national scheme of full social security.” 

The following recommendation was there- 
fore laid before the Cabinet: Old age 
pensions of $60 a month payable at 65 for 
men and 60 for women without the means 
test, and with the Federal Government 
taking full responsibility for old age and 
blind pensions. The Congress also asked 
for substantial increases in mothers’ and 
widows’ allowances. 


Unemployment Insurance 


With regard to this subject, the memo- 

randum requested the following :— 

(1) Increase in weekly benefits. 

(2) Coverage of all workers regardless of 
income or type of employment. 

(3) Payment of benefits for all statutory 
holidays. 

(4) Clearer definition of the phrase “suit- 
able employment.” 

(5) An increase in the time limit for 
registration and substantial decrease in 
the waiting period for the payment of 
benefits. 


(6) Where claims have been established, 
the claimant to have the right to 
draw benefits until the amounts to his 
eredit are exhausted. 

(7) All employees, full or part-time, to be 
required to deposit their insurance 
books with their employer. 

(8) Payment of benefits in respect of 
dependent persons to be made whether 
or not the dependent shares the same 
domicile. 

(9) Reduction of contributions by long- 
shoremen from 450 to 300 days and in 
dead seasons from 50 to 35 days. 


immigration 


While satisfied that Canada can continue 
to welcome new citizens, the Trades and 
Labour Congress stated that it was not 
prepared “to endorse large scale immigra- 
tion that is out of balance with our 
economy.” Again the Congress was con- 
vinced that immigration should be the sole 
responsibility of the Department of Labour 
and at the same time advocated the estab- 
lishment of an Immigration Commission 
with equal representation for Government, 
labour and management. 


Government employees 


The principle of the forty-hour week for 
all employees in Government corporations 
and undertakings and full recognition of 
their right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively were again urged by the Congress. 
Two other requests were the restoration of 
overtime payment at time and a half for 
Postal Department employees and a reduc- 
tion in overtime for employees in the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
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Attention was also called to what the 
Congress termed “unwarranted delays” in 
dealing with the matter of working condi- 
tions in certain departments, particularly 
the Department of Transport. 


Price Control 


As on previous occasions, the TLC 
expressed the opinion that there should be 
a return to price control. It recommended 
legislation to establish a Prices and Trade 
Board to reimpose price controls; subsidiza- 
tion of staple foods for the benefit of the 
medium and lower income groups; reim- 
position of the 100 per cent excess profits 
tax; and price increases only on application 
to the Prices Board, on which board there 
would be labour representation. 

The Congress then drew attention to the 
‘Improvement in the stability of our 
economy resulting from the extension of the 
negotiated .wage contract to large numbers 
of industries and employed persons. We 
believe that stability is the greatest factor 
tending to promote initiative as well as 
long range development of agricultural, 
industrial and commercial production and 
distribution programs. We are therefore 
urging your Government to extend the 
stability of our economy by applying the 
principle of the wage contract to prices.” 


Rent Control 


Once again the Congress expressed its 
disapproval of the recent increase of 20 
to 25 per cent in rentals, adding that it 
was opposed to the Government relinquish- 
ing its control of rent until the housing 
situation has improved. 


Housing 


In regard to the “critical” housing short- 
age the Congress made two major recom- 
mendations. It requested “the Dominion 
Government to undertake, in co-operation 
with provincial and municipal governments, 
a nation-wide low rental home building 
program financed by national credit and 
designed to house, under decent conditions, 
ex-service personnel and those in low 
income brackets.” 

The Congress considered that the 44 per 
cent interest on first mortagages, as stipu- 
lated in the National Housing Act, is 
“excessive and uneconomical.” 

In concluding this section, the TLC said: 
“We also note the new provisions of the 
Act through which the Federal Govern- 
ment will assume 75 per cent of the capital 
cost and the profits or losses incurred in 
connection with the construction of low cost 
or low rental housing, the individual prov- 
inces assuming the remaining 25 per cent 


of such responsibilities. However, this is 
only enabling legislation and the initiative 
must come from the provinces or lower 
levels of government. We urge further 
amendment of this Act at this session of 
Parliament so that the initiative for such 
imperative projects will come from the 
Dominion Government as it rightly should.” 


Taxation 


The Congress questioned “the justifica- 
tion of taxing people in the lower income 
brackets,” and requested that the present 
income tax exemption be raised to $2,400 
per year for married persons and $1,200 
per year for single persons, that the exemp- 
tion for each child be $400 and that no 
portion of family allowance be taxable, 
irrespective of income. 

At the same time, the Congress reaffirmed 
its request for the removal of all sales taxes 
and requested the exemption of union dues 
from income tax. 


Other Recommendations 


(1) Revision of Cost-of-Living Index. 


(2) Greater Federal responsibility in 
aiding education in all its aspects. The 
Congress endorsed the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation in their request for Federal aid 
for education on a per capita basis. 

(3) A Canadian Bill of Rights assuring 
every individual “freedom of speech, 
freedom of assembly and _ association, 
freedom of worship, freedom of the Press, 
freedom from arbitrary arrest and detention 
and equal opportunity for all, regardless of 
race or national origin, colour or creed. 

(4) The Federal Government to appoint 
a non-partisan board or commission to 
formulate and implement a nationwide 
program of education on Canadian citizen- 
ship with the aim of eliminating racial and 
religious discrimination. 

(5) Continued maintenance of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation as a govern- 
ment-owned utility, but with increased 
Labour representation on its directorate. 

(6) Railway repair shops at car repair 
points for all Canadian railways. 

(7) The use of the Allied Printing Trades 
Label on all Government and parliamentary 
printing. 

(8) Extension of all rights, privileges and 
recognition, enjoyed by other volunteer 
service men, to the Canadian Corps of 
Overseas Fire Fighters. 

(9) Establishment of a Canadian coast 
guard service. 

(10) (a) Abolition of the practice of 
combining duties of radio officer with other 
classifications. 
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(b) Adoption and implementation of 
radio section of International Convention 
for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1948. 

(c) Application of same requirements 
regarding radio to ships on domestic 
voyages on the West Coast as_ those 
governing Canadian ships on International 
voyages. 

(11) Extension of the franchise to all 
citizens over the age of 18 years. 


In its concluding remarks the Congress 
made the following statement :— 


We would reiterate that these views and 
requests are being made at a critical time 
for all our people. The outlook for trade 
and employment is far from what it was 
a year ago. We strongly urge that more 
effective efforts be made to expand our 
export trade as a means of stimulating our 
economy and the demand for the services 
of our working people. We again request 
that public works projects be started imme- 
diately to absorb those already without 
work. This is the greatest challenge of 
the moment. How “it is met by your 
Government can influence the’ entire 
development of our social and political hfe 
in the future. With the ever present 
threat to our Canadian ways, both from 
without and within our country, none of 
us, including your Government, can afford 
to trifle with the situation. 


Government’s Reuly 


The delegation was received by the Rt. 
Hon. Louis St. Laurent, Prime Minister, 
and the following members of the Cabinet: 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade 


and Commerce; Hon. L. B. Pearson, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs; 
Hon. J. D. Abbott, Minister of Finance; 


Hon. J. J. McCann, Minister of National 
Revenue and Minister of Mines and Tech- 
nical Surveys; Hon. Paul Martin, Minister 
of National Health and Welfare; Hon. L. 
Chevrier, ‘Minister of Transport; Hon. 
Stuart Garson, Minister of Justice; Hon. 
E. Rinfret, Postmaster General; Hon. G. 
Bradley, Secretary of State; Hon. W. Harris, 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration; 
Hon. H. Lapointe, Solicitor General; and 
Mr. Paul E. Coté, Parliamentary Assistant 
to the Minister of Labour. 

In commencing his reply, the Prime 
Minister, Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent 
stated: We all regret that the Minister 
of Labour is not with us. But I am happy 
to say he has had a restful and healthful 
holiday and expects to be back on duty 
early next week ,and he is now quite as 
well as at any time since he became a 
member of this government.” 

He considered that the submission while 
it represented quite a proportion of organ- 
ized workers also was indicative of the 
aspirations of a large unorganized group of 
workers. 
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He disagreed that the general conditions 
were such as those pictured in the gloomy 
parts of the brief. 

Dealing with the trade picture, he 
pointed out that dollars and sterling are 
only symbols of what can be obtained in 
goods and services. Trade difficulties, he 
attributed to the inadequacy of distribution 
of goods and services, rather than a shortage 
of dollars. 

“There would be markets for our 
products,” he asserted, “if those who take 
our services could give us something we 
could take and use. It is something about 
which all Government Departments are 
doing their best, but it also requires some- 
thing which requires action by the people 
themselves.” 

He emphasized his point by referring to 
the “gentlemen adventurers of England” 
who organized the fur trade and added: 
“We have got to have gentlemen traders 
to go out and organize this interchange of 
goods and services. We have got along 
fairly well on our system of private enter- 
prise, and I do not know that government 
trading is the cause of our present diffi- 
culties. Government trading is not the 
answer to restoring multilateral trading 
throughout the world. 

“Take the profit motive out of trade and 
you haven’t any trade. We must still be 
adventuring in trade.” 

Dealing with unemployment, the Prime 
Minister, while stating that it had been 
larger than usual, attributed it mainly to 
two major factors—climatic conditions and 
reduction of inventories. On this point he 
said: “The cause is not altogether seasonal 
but has been contributed to by a spirit of 
fear. There was a diminution of trade to 
the South and it was considered risky to 
have big inventories. Consequently, in 
some cases, inventories are low but they 
are going to be rebuilt and will be a factor 
in the optimistic outlook for the immediate 
future.” 

The Prime Minister challenged the Trades 
and Labour Congress statement of 12 per 
cent of the working force unemployed, 
pointing out that that would represent 
about 600,000 unemployed. He disagreed 
that such was the case. “While it is not 
a matter of exact information to the 
decimal,” he suggested it was closer to 
350,000. He considered that “the trend 
since February 9 had been downward and 
is set in that direction.” 

He doubted the efficacy of large scale 
projects at this time and considered that 
it would not add to the total of construction 
in this country—a point which the Finance 
Minister carried further in his remarks 
later. 
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“Our business surveys,’ the Prime Muin- 
ister observed, “indicate projected construc- 
tion to the extent of three billion six 
hundred million.” 

Continuing, the Prime Minister pointed 
to the increase in capital investment in this 
country. “No nation in the world has done 
so much in capital investment as Canada. 
An increase of 10 per cent is considered 
normal, but we are up to 22 per cent.”. 

Several recommendations in the Congress 
brief involved constitutional amendments. 
In this respect the Prime Minister told 
the delegation that “you can do more to 
bring about constitutional changes than we 
can. They have got to come by the pres- 
sure of public opinion. No government is 
going to take the lead in giving away its 
jurisdiction. But we are all of the same 
Canadian nation and when enough of us 
get together on something it gets done.” 

This development of public opinion, he 
stressed, in the brief’s recommended amend- 
ments to the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
Old Age Pensions and other social security 
measures. 

Of unemployment insurance, he noted 
that the built-up fund of 600 million dollars 
eave a good measure of guaranteed security 
to the labour force of the country, and he 
hoped it would remain a stabilizing feature 
of the national economy. 

As regards a requested abolishing of the 
means test for old age pensions the Prime 
Minister asserted that “we cannot impose 
direct taxation for such social services 
without an amendment to the constitution.” 

Mr. St. Laurent then referred to a state- 
ment in the brief which stated that in the 
view of some experts on Commonwealth 
defence a “broad and extensive education 
of our people is of greater importance than 
the existence of large military forces.” 

The Prime Minister answered that with- 
out military outlay Canada could not main- 
tain its share as a signatory to the North 
Atlantic Pact, which he declared was “a 
premium against war. It won’t do us any 
good just to sign a pact. All those in it 
must make any potential aggressor feel that 
it would be unhealthy to start anything 
against us,” he asserted. Referring to the 
425 million dollars in the Budget for 
preparedness he said that the Government 
would like to use that for other purposes, 
but under the circumstances it could not. 

He pointed out that the total budget of 
2 billion, 300 million, included something 
in the order of 700 million for social 
measures. “None of us contemplate any 
reduction in that, for it all represents money 
well spent,” but, he added, that “the amount 
susceptible of being varied” (out of the 
total budget) is of small proportion.” 


On price control he said it was not 
possible within a general contract, ‘and 
neither you or we want wage control.” He 
considered that the less government inter- 
ference with collective bargaining, the 
better, and he doubted “if we attempted 
to have collective bargaining between pro- 
ducers and consumers” if prices would come 
down. Referring to the Congress advocacy 
of the principle of wage contracts being 
applied to prices, he considered that since, 
in the past, wage contracts had worked 
toward higher wages, it could be expected 
to have the same effect on prices. 

With rent control the Government had 
tried to strike a happy medium. It had, 
he thought, “avoided much more serious 


hardship than had the controls lapsed 
entirely.” 
On the whole field of legislation he 


observed: “We look upon government as a 
trust which we are trying to operate for the 
whole nation. We have never attempted 
to make the police force the enforcing 
agency of legislation. It must be accepted 
by a majority of reasonable-minded people.” 

Regarding the recommendations of the 
Congress on taxation and excess profits, the 
Prime Minister stated that excess profits 
taxes could not be continued on the same 
basis as during the war because the con- 
ditions of war are different from those of 
today. 

On the question of “collecting most of 
the taxes from those least able to pay 
them,” Mr. St. J.aurent said that the 
majority of people in this country are in 
the lower income brackets and if we taxed 
only those with $25,000 or more the revenue 
collected would be puny. He said he did 
not know of any country where the level 
of income is so uniform, 1.e. where income 
is so evenly distributed, as in Canada. 

He pointed out that in the past year 
there had been a substantial reduction in 
the income tax together with an increase 
in exemptions. He intimated that the 
Finance Minister might not have the 
balance he desired if there were any further 
reductions in the income tax structure. 

Criticism of the cost-of-living index was 
countered by the Prime Munister’s state- 
ment that “while it may be that the basis 
is not truly representative, and that its 
mathematical accuracy may at times be 
questioned, yet it does indicate the trend 
in rising and lowering costs.” 

Under the heading of “National Labour 
Code” the Congress brief made a number 
of recommendations among which was its 
extension to municipal employees. On this 
section of the brief the Prime Miunister 
expressed himself as follows. “I would 
suggest you foster that idea (that the Code 
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cover municipal employees) and get public 
opinion to the point that it is the right 
thing to do, and then the provincial admin- 
istrations will agree with you.” 

As regards the prohibition of injunctions 
in labour disputes, the Prime Minister could 
not recall the utilization of the injunction 
in any recent industrial disputes to which 
the Federal Labour Code applies. 

The Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
the Rte Hon! C!" DD? Howe, told the dele: 
gates that the brief was “unduly pessi- 
mistic.” On his recent visit to Europe he 
had seen nothing to indicate pessimism in 
our markets abroad. “I came back feeling 
that the continent was in a better position 
to resume normal trading than at any time 
since 1947, and when Marshall Aid ends we 
need not fear about getting rid of our 
surplus,” he said. 

Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister of Trans- 
port, replied to the representations affecting 
that Department. In regard to establishing 
of a Canadian coast-guard, he said this 
matter was under study by a committee, 
and he thought it would favour the co- 
ordination of East and West coast services. 

Regarding the complaint that radio 
officers had their duties combined with 
other functions, he said an amendment to 
the Canada Shipping Act would rectify this. 

The Minister indicated that the Govern- 
ment favoured the implementation of the 
Safety of Life at Sea Convention and that 
it would be done by amendment to the 
Canada Shipping Act. He regretted the 
delays in reclassification of employees at 
Gander, and instanced the difficulties in the 
situation there. 

Referring to the recommendation of 
Congress that all ships be compelled to 
install modern fire fighting equipment, Mr. 
Chevrier stated it was the intention to 
bring into effect some of the recommenda- 
tions of the Kellogg Commission investigat- 
ing the Noronie disaster. 

Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of Health 
and Welfare, who was representing the 
Minister of Labour, stated at the outset: 
“No one is happier than myself in regard 
to the Prime Minister’s announcement that 
the Hon. Mr. Mitchell is returning, restored 
in health. During my association with the 
Department of Labour I have learned some- 
thing of the great responsibilities which Mr. 
Mitchell has carried.” 

After pointing to the increased coverage 
by recent amendments to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, the Minister dealt with 
the request of Congress for an all-embracing 
social security Act on a contributory basis. 

He first pointed out that it was not 
within the competence of the Federal 
Parliament and that the Prime Miuinister 
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had already indicated how it was necessary 
to have public support. Every country had 
adopted its program step by step, “and that 
is what we have been doing,” he said, adding 
that “it is by no means insignificant.” He 
quoted one billion dollars as the amount 
spent on health and welfare benefits in this 
country. 

He noted that in California they are 
retracing some of their social security 
benefits. They are also talking along the 
same line in New Zealand and in France 
they had to do the same thing. There is 
retrenchment in Britain’s health program. 

“We are setting up a Committee now, not 
for delay, but to give Parliament and 
Labour the facts. 

“Our old age pension system, even with 
its inadequacies will compare with any 
country in the world. Our means test is 
less rigid than in New Zealand and more 
generous than Great Britain’s. 

“T have been told that what we need is 
an orthodox old age retirement plan such 
as in the United States. If that is what 
Labour wants I would not hesitate to 


recommend it because, while it is comprised 
of employer and employee contributions, 
there is no contribution whatsoever from 
the State. It would relieve our Federal 
Government of an expenditure of about 
130 million dollars. 

“The important point to note is that it 
is a two-way contribution only, but in our 
country it comes out of the general tax 
fund. 

“We are spending a billion dollars in 
Canada on social welfare of which 800 
million comes from only one source—from 
our people. 

“T ask are we now ready to add for old 
age pensions alone another $850,000,000? 

“Then you ask for health insurance. We 
ean only do things within our capacity.” 

The Finance Minister, Hon. Douglas 
Abbott, referring to the proposal for a 
public works program to relieve unemploy- 
ment stated “there was no financial problem 
at all, but that the construction industry 
was pretty well taken up and any further 
public construction would not add to the 
over-all volume. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


The Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour representing close to 95,000 mem- 
bers, submitted its annual memorandum to 
the Federal Cabinet on March 10, 1950. 


The large delegation under the direction 
of Gérard Picard and Jean Marchand, 
respectively President and Secretary of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, was received by the Prime Muin- 
ister, the Rt. Hon. Louis. St. Laurent 
assisted by the following: Hon. Alphonse 
Fournier, Minister of Public Works; Hon. 
D. GC. Abbott, Finance; Hon’ Brooke 
Claxton, National Defence; Hon. J. J. 
McCann, Mines and National Revenue; 
Hon. Milton Gregg, Veterans Affairs; Hon. 
Lester B. Pearson, External Affairs; Hon. 
Hugues Lapointe, Solicitor General; Hon. 
Edouard Rinfret, Postmaster General; and 
Mr. Paul Emile Cdté, Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour. 

Following the preliminary remarks made 
by Gérard Picard who thanked the Gov- 
ernment for having appointed a French 
editor to the Lasour GaAzeTre “the standard 
of which has been improved and the delivery 
accelerated”, the Secretary-General of the 
CCCL, Jean Marchand, read the memo- 
randum. He set it aside for a moment in 
order to plead more specifically the case of 
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the unemployed of the town of Lauzon 
where the main industry is shipbuilding. 


Unemployment 


After stressing that unemployment is 
already affecting the Canadian working 
class and stating that the unemployed are 
not responsible for the confused situation 
into which they have been thrown, the 
CCCL memorandum went on to state 
precisely that unemployment is not a 
political phenomenon but an economic one 
and that it is on the latter plane that 
efforts must be made to check it. 


“The first responsibility of unemployment 
therefore rests with those who direct 
economic activity. In a free enterprise 
economy, this responsibility is very divided. 
The CCCL notes that the majority of 
those responsible for economic activity, act 
too often without thinking, being content 
to benefit from the advantages of the 
system while putting aside the responsi- 
bilities. 

“They will surely not be able to maintain 
their influence on the national economy if 
the people are not convinced, by some 
action, that private enterprise is not 
interested only in profits, but equally in 
the welfare of the nation and its security. 
The example of the principal European 
countries should impel it to avoid the 
errors which caused its downfall in those 


countries. The favourable declarations of 
public men will not suffice to hold it in 
place. 

“As the Canadian economy depends to a 
great extent on export markets, it would 
be unjust to place on those who direct it, 
all the responsibility of the situation we 
deplore. The CCCL, however, is con- 
vinced that they could interest themselves 
more in the problem and not throw the 
task of settling it to governments alone. 

“The governments can lessen partially 
the consequences of unemployment by 
relief or public works; they may also try 
to diversify our export markets in order 
to stabilize our economy; but their action 
will always be subordinated to the efforts 
that private enterprise will make to solve 
the problem of unemployment.” 

The CCCL submitted the following 
suggestions to solve or lessen the unem- 
ployment crisis :— 

(a) That the Federal Government, 
through its trade commissioners, try 
to diversify as much as possible, our 
export markets; 

(b) That the Federal Government, with 
the help of the other public authori- 
ties, undertake without delay public 
works to stimulate economic activity ; 

(c) That the Federal Government create 
an Economic Council, on which 
would be represented public bodies, 
employers and labour unions, to study 
the true causes of unemployment and 
submit adequate solutions; 

(d) That the Federal Government urge 
employers to furnish as much work 
as possible, taking into consideration 
existing collective agreements, and 
that Government publicity state its 
responsibility in this domain. 

In its memorandum, the CCCL congratu- 
lated the Government on the improvements 
it has just made in the Unemployment 
Insurance Act in order to meet the present 
crisis. The CCCL undertook to meet the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission later 
to submit to it other propositions. 


Housing 


In connection with housing, the memo- 
randum included the same recommendations 
as were contained in the memorandum 
submitted to the provincial authorities in 
Quebec, on March 2 (see below). 

The CCCL repeated that it approves the 
propositions made by the Federation of 
Housing Co-operatives of the Province of 
Quebec (La Fédération des Coopératives 
d’Habitation de la Province de Québec) to 
the effect that a system of contributions 
be instituted by the authorities concerned 
(25 per cent from the municipalities, 374 


per cent from the Provincial Government 
and 373% per cent from the Federal Govern- 
ment). 

The CCCL believed that it would be 
an opportune time to form a Central 
Housing Committee for each of the Prov- 
inces on which public bodies, labour unions 
and employers would be represented, in 
order to better co-ordinate the efforts and 
facilitate the application of the different 
housing laws. 


Income Tax 


The CCCL expressed the opinion that, 
provided certain slight changes are made 
in the income tax set-up, the Government 
could maintain its revenues and at the 
same time reduce taxes for wage-earners 
who fall in the lower taxable brackets. 
The fact that under the present law, 
“capital profits are not taxable,” was said 
to constitute an injustice to the workers. 

The CCCL contended that the subtle 
distinction that the law makes between 
income and capital profits is only an 
encouragement to evade, and that the 
Government could no doubt recover far 
more appropriately, through taxation on 
profits, the revenues that it would lose by 
an increase in individual exemptions. 

The CCCL made the following sugges- 
tions in the matter of individual exemp- 
tions which would have as a result the 


reduction of the burden on heads of 
families. 
“Under the present system, when a 


married man and his wife work, they are 
considered, for taxation purposes, as single, 
and each benefit from the individual 
exemption for the single person. 

“Tf the husband is the only wage-earner 
or if his wife’s income is less than $250 
a year, he benefits by an individual exemp- 
tion double that of the single person. 

“Now, because of the progressive rate of 
income tax, it happens that the husband 
who is the only wage-earner, is often in 
an inferior position compared with a family 
in which the man and the woman work. 
In other words, if in both cases the taxable 
family income is $4,000 (other conditions 
being comparable), the former pays more 
income tax than the two others together. 

“This appears to be an anomaly and 
shows a lack of appreciation for the merit 
of the mother who stays at home to raise 
the children. We do not wish to infer 
by this that women who work are deserting 
their homes; many are obliged for various 
reasons to increase the family income. But 
we do not see why the Income Tax Act 
considers on a different basis these two 
cases and gives a definite advantage to the 
second. 
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“The CCCL therefore suggests that the 
taxable family income could be considered 
by the law as having been earned equally 
by the husband and the wife and that 
both could produce their income tax report 
as though they were single and benefit from 
the exemptions provided for this latter 
class. Obviously, the father would con- 
tinue to profit from the exemptions allowed 
for dependents. 

“This formula would apply not only in 
the case where the man alone works but 
equally in cases where both parties receive 
an income over the minimum required. It 
would only be necessary to add the two 
incomes, divide them by two and consider 
‘the answer to this calculation as the indi- 
vidual income of both the husband and the 
wife.” 

The CCCL proposed that the people 
affected by this suggestion could choose 
either the existing method or the method 
outlined above. 


Independence of Canada 


The CCCL commented that the abolition 
of appeals to the Privy Council and the 
right that Canada now has to amend her 
constitution, “make our country a sovereign 
nation to which we have new reasons for 
being proud to belong” and expressed the 
hope that the present Government would 
proclaim the complete independence of 
Canada in order to make it an autonomous 
republic. 

The Confederation believed also that the 
time was ripe to give Canada the “attri- 
butes of a sovereign nation” such as a 
flag and a national anthem. It suggested 
that the Canadian flag should not include 
any “foreign emblem” and should be truly 
a symbol of independence. As to the 
national anthem, the CCCL proposed that 
the song “O Canada”, be designated as the 
official national anthem. 


Vatican Representation 


On the occasion of the Holy Year, the 
CCCL suggested to the Federal Govern- 
ment that an Ambassador be named to the 
Vatican. 


Religious Persecutions 


The CCCL said that it deplored, “along 
with the Canadian Government,” the 
religious persecutions which continue to 
take place in the sphere of Russian influ- 
ence. It urged the Government to continue 
its protest and to support the United 
Nations in all the procedures that it takes 
to restore religious liberty in the countries 
that have suppressed it. 
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Internationalization of Jerusalem 


The CCCL following the request formu- 
lated by His Holiness Pope Pius XII, 
expressed itself as favouring the interna- 
tionahzation of Jerusalem. It inquired as 
to the reasons motivating Canada’s attitude 
on this question. 


Protection of Canadian Industry 


The Confederation hoped that the Gov- 
ernment would continue to protect Cana- 
dian industries against foreign competition, 
as long and as much as the stability and 


_ prosperity of these industries require it. 


Old Age Pensions 


The CCCL suggested increasing to $50 
per month the old age pension, and lowering 
the pensionable age to 65 years for men 
and 60 years for women. This last sugges- 
tion was in conformity with a recommen- 
dation of the International Labour Office. 

The memorandum suggests also that the 
pension should be left intact when the 
annual income does not exceed $500. 
Moreover, when a wage-earner receives an 
income of less than $1,000 vearly from a 
contributory pension fund, the CCCL asked 
that he be not deprived of the advantages 
of his old age pension. 


Military Training and Immigration 


The CCCL stated again that it is against 
compulsory military training in time of 
peace. It requested the Government to 
reduce to a strict minimum the entry of 
immigrants into the country, in view of the 
unemployment situation which prevails in 
Canada. 


Labour Gazette 


The CCCL thanked the Government for 
having appointed a French editor to the 
Lasour GAZETTE and expressed its satisfac- 
tion for the improvements made to and 
the rapid delivery of, this monthly publi- 
cation of the Department of Labour. 

Mr. Gérard Picard, president of the 
CCCL interrupted the reading of the 
memorandum to congratulate the Prime 
Minister and the Government on the happy 
results of the Federal-Provincial Conference 
held in Ottawa last January. 


Prime Minister’s Statement 


In his reply, the Rt. Hon. Louis St. 
Laurent dwelt on each of the points 
brought up in the memorandum of the 
CCCL. The Prime Minister took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to outline the basic 
principles which motivate the Government’s 


action and its policy to maintain balance 
and stability between the different classes 
of society, to seek the most acceptable 
middle course between conflicting interests 
and to avoid everything which may 
jeopardize national unity. 


Unemployment 


The Prime Minister stated that pessimism 
should be done away with and that fear of 
an economic crisis was enough in itself to 
slow up activity and give rise to a depres- 
sion. He advised the leaders of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
to work towards the maintaining of confi- 
dence amongst all ranks of the population. 


“The unusually high level of unemploy- 
ment this winter,” pointed out the Prime 
Minister, “has already begun to ease 
during the past two weeks. And _ the 
Government expects that in the next month 
or two, the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
which, for the first time in close to ten 
years, had given out more money than it 
had received in February, will start increas- 
ingagain. If we yield to fear and pessimism, 
if we are afraid of the future and if our 
industries are content merely to take means 
to prevent losses, we will only hasten an 
economic depression.” 

Mr. St. Laurent recalled that since the 
end of the war, Canada had spent over 
$14,000,000,000 for industrial improvements 
representing investments of capital. The 
estimated total for expenses of this kind 
this year equalled at least $3,600,000,000. 


For that reason, the Government still 
believed it advisable to delay further the 
large program of public works planned even 
before the end of the war and held up in 
order to leave workers and materials at the 
disposal of private enterprise. Mr. St. 
Laurent stated his conviction that govern- 
ment interference would not add to the 
total volume of construction and that the 
Government would be well advised not to 
undertake this year any but the works con- 
sidered necessary and urgent. 

When the abnormal unemployment situa- 
tion developed this winter, the Federal 
Government tried to speed up its own works 
but it was already too late to correct the 
situation in this way. Supplementary 
benefits now available to 100,000 unem- 
ployed workers, would be of great help 
“because conditions in our country are such 
that we will always have unemployment 
during the months of January, February and 
March.” 

The Prime Minister mentioned as an 
example, the pessimism of the pulp com- 
panies which feared a decrease in the 
demand for newsprint and which decided 


to cut their inventories with the result that, 
this winter, the number of jobs available 
in logging, was lower than that of last year, 
by 25,000. Yet those fears were so 
unfounded that the sale of newsprint was 
higher in 1949 than ever before and there 
now existed a demand for all the wood 
pulp available. 

Mr. St. Laurent added that this was not 
the only case of its kind. “The Liberal 
Government is not a socialist government 
and therefore, it is private enterprise and 
not the State which must undertake works 
which will help maintain a high level of 
employment. But industry must not give 
in to unfounded fears because the economic 
outlook is still bright.” 


Foreign Trade 


In answer to the recommendations con- 
tained in the memorandum of the CCCL 
to the effect that the Federal Government 
should do everything in its power to 
diversify our foreign trade and thus main- 
tain full employment, the Prime Munister 
assured the delegates that that was already 
being done and that our Trade Commis- 
sions were working without respite in order 
to multiply and diversify our export 
markets. Nevertheless, he reminded the 
CCCL delegates that “if we wish to export 
we must realize that we shall have to 
accept imported products in return. The 
exchange of bank notes 1s not enough, 
these bank notes must be exchangeable for 
goods.” 


The Housing Problem 


The CCCL memorandum claimed that 
the initial payment is too high for the 
lower-paid workers who wish to become 
property-owners. In this matter, Mracct: 
Laurent pointed out that at the last session 
of the Federal Government, the initial pay- 
ment had been reduced by half. According 
to the newspapers, Mr. Leslie Frost, Prime 
Minister of Ontario was thinking of reduc- 
ing the initial payment to nothing. “If 


-Mr. Frost succeeds, this will be an example 


which you will be able to recommend to 
other provincial administrators.” 


Rent Control 


The memorandum criticized the 18 to 22 
per cent increase which landlords are 
authorized to make. On this point, Mr. 
St. Laurent stated that, at any rate, rent 
control must sometime disappear and that 
it must disappear gradually. The increase 
authorized last fall was superior to any 
which would have resulted from the suppres- 
sion altogether of the control. At any rate, 
the Government is not infallible “but the 
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mistakes that it does make are not the 
result of ill will, nor are they caused because 
the Government does not feel, like the next 
fellow, the proper concern for the main- 
tenance of balance and stability between 
the conflicting interests within the nation.” 
The Government showed the same concern 
in the income tax set-up. 


Nationai Unity 


As regards the ticklish question of the 
appointment of an ambassador to the 
Vatican, Mr. St. Laurent stated that there 
would certainly be advantages for Canada 
in having a representative at the Vatican. 
But to benefit by these advantages, the 
appointment must not be made at a 
time when it would stir up a religious 
controversy in our country. It would be 
preferable to wait for more auspicious 
circumstances. 

The same line of thought applied in 
connection with the choice of a national 
flag and the adoption of a national anthem. 

It was better to delay some more in 
order to choose a flag which would be a 
symbol of unity and not a fire-brand. 

In connection with the internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem, Mr. St. Laurent made it 
clear that the Government was in favour 
of it, in principle. Those who supported the 
resolution towards that purpose at the 
United Nations were not ready to raise an 
army to enforce it. Considering the situa- 
tion, the Canadian Government had deemed 
it advisable to temporize in order to obtain 


suitable conditions which would allow 
Christians to enter the Holy Land in all 
security. 


Imposition of a Tax on Capital Profits 


As for the above, Mr. St. Laurent stated 
that if the Government adopted the 
measure, it would also have to grant deduc- 
tions for losses of capital and it was 
doubtful whether on the whole the Treasury 
would profit by the operation. 


Compulsory Military Training 

There is no danger that the Government 
will inaugurate compulsory military train- 
ing in peacetime, Mr. St. Laurent. said. 
“We already have to spend $425,000,000 per 
year for defence purposes and it would 
certainly be impossible to start compulsory 
military training with that amount.” 


Immigration 


Mr. St. Laurent believed that immigra- 
tion into Canada would continue. He said 
that the Labour Department. is presently 
studying a new plan of selective immigra- 
tion, and hoped that amongst the immi- 
grants, an adequate number would be 
assimilated into our group. 

In closing, the Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent 
recommended that the CCCL do its share 
so that the public will remain optimistic. 
“Tf confidence is maintained in all ranks of 
the population, economic activity will con- 
tinue at a high enough level to assure the 
continued prosperity of the country.” 


Views of Provincial Labour Organizations 


Summarized below are the legislative proposals of labour organ- 
vations in British Columbia, Mamtoba, and Quebec, as sub- 
mitted to their respective provincial governments. 


British Columbia Executive (TLC) 


The British Columbia Executive of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
submitted legislative proposals to the 
Premier of the Province, Hon. Byron 
Johnson, and members of his Cabinet on 
January 31, 1950. 

Before presenting specific legislative 
requests, the Executive expressed its concern 
with the unemployment situation. While 
recognizing that this problem was primarily 
“one that should be met by the Federal 
Government,” it was hoped that the Pro- 
vincial Government would “urge immediate 
action in assistance to the unemployed and 
long range planning to avoid this condition 
in future.” However, it was the opinion of 
the Executive that there were many pro- 
jects that could be undertaken by the 
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Provincial Government “which would bring 
immediate relief.” 


Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act.—Karly in January the Executive pre- 
sented a special brief to the provincial 
government which embodied specific sugges- 
tions for amending this Act. (A synopsis 
of this brief was published in the March 
issue of the Lapour Gazerte, p. 327.) 


Old Age Pension Act.—In the opinion of 
the Executive, “the glaring inadequacy of 
the Old Age Pension Act to meet even the 
basic needs of our senior citizens has too 
long gone unheeded.” The following amend- 
ments were urged :— 


(1) raising the minimum payment to $60 
per month; (2) reducing the eligible age 








to 60 years for women and 65 for men; 
(3) abolition of the means test; (4) lower- 
ing of residential qualifications to 15 years 
in Canada; (5) making the Act contributory 
and applicable to all senior citizens and, in 
addition, to the blind or totally disabled 
over 18 years of age; (6) discontinuing the 
practice of combining the Old Age Pension 
Act with the Parents Maintenance Act; 
(7) elimination of the practice of placing 
liens on the homes of pensioners; (8) estab- 
lishment of community homes for the aged 
with adequate provision for married couples 
to live together; such homes to be under 
the supervision of the federal government 
and to provide hospitalization and full 
medical care. 


Automobile Insurance.—It was submitted 
that since automobile insurance was in 
effect compulsory, to leave the fixing of 
rates to private business, was to make 
possible the charging of excessive rates. The 
Executive, therefore urged that “the pro- 
vincial government assume the admuinistra- 
tion and control of automobile insurance, 
with special reference to the ‘Proof of 
Financial Responsibility’ section in the 
British Columbia Motor Vehicles Act.” 


Hours of Work and Minimum Wages. 
The Executive requested that horticultural 
and domestic workers and ambulance drivers 
be included under the Hours of Work Act 
and also under the Minimum Wage Act. 
It was recommended that the maximum 
work-week be set at 40 hours with no 
reduction in take-home pay and that a 
basic minimum wage of 75 cents an hour 
be provided. 


Annual Holidays Act.—The Executive 
asked for the inauguration of a system 
requiring employers to contribute four per 
cent of their employees’ wages to provide 
for two weeks’ annual vacation with pay for 
all workers in the province. 








Hospital Insurance Act.—It was urged 
that the Hospital Insurance Act be amended 
to include all persons in receipt of pensions 
that do not exceed $100 a month. This 
suggestion was designed to benefit particu- 
larly, those pensioners for whom the govern- 
ment does not pay the mandatory premiums 
required by the Act. In addition, it was 
asked that the practice of charging hospital 
patients private and semi-private rates when 
they could not be accommodated in public 
wards be discontinued. It was suggested 
further, that a Commission be set up to 
administer the Hospital Insurance Act; and 
that the cost of anaesthetic treatments and 
the cost of transportation to centres where 
specialized treatment could be obtained be 
paid by the government under the terms 
of the Act. 


The Executive expressed concern with 
regard to the pay received by student 
nurses, which it was held, was barely suffi- 
cient to maintain a decent standard of 
living To correct this, the suggestion was 
made that student nurses should be included 
under the provisions of the Apprenticeship 
Act. 


Other Recommendations.—Among other 
requests made by the Executive were: 
(1) the reduction of the voting age to 18 
years; (2) the discontinuance of the tax on 
meals served in bunk-houses; (3) the 
establishment of a British.Columbia plumb- 
ing code; and (4) government supervision 
of existing company towns and the prohibi- 
tion of the establishment of additional ones. 


CCL Unions in Manitoba 


A delegation from the Winnipeg Labour 
Council, Brandon Labour Council and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour waited upon 
the Premier of Manitoba, Hon. D. L. 
Campbell and members of his cabinet 
recently, to suggest amendments in existing 
legislation affecting labour. 

In a preliminary statement, the delegation 
declared that unemployment problems in 
Manitoba were “serious” and warranted 
immediate action by the Provincial Govern- 
ment at the forthcoming session of the 
legislature. One method suggested to 
relieve unemployment was a public works 
program. 








Labour Relations Code.—The delegation 
recommended that the following amend- 
ments be made to the Labour Relations 
Code :— 

(1) that provincial civil servants be 

given collective bargaining privileges; 

(2) that policemen be permitted to 
organize ; 

(3) that the government should put a 
controller in charge of the business 
of an employer who wilfully disre- 
gards an order of the labour board; 

(4) that the check-off and union security 
be defined and explicitly provided for 
in the code; 

(5) that employers be forbidden to change 
wage rates or conditions after an 
application for certification has been 
filed with the labour board, unless 
the certified bargaining agency gives 
its consent; 
that the voting procedure for selecting 
a bargaining agency by a group of 
employees be clearly outlined and 
provide specifically that the choice 
be determined by the majority of the 
votes cast and not by the majority of 
those eligible to vote. 


(6 
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Workmen’s Compensation Act.—Sug- 
gested changes in the. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act included :— 

(1) compulsory coverage for all working 

people in the province; 

(2) compensation to an injured workman 
to the extent of 100 per cent of his 
earnings ; 

(3) the designation of dermatitis as an 
occupational disease. 


Vacations-With-Pay Act.—The following 
amendments to the Vacations-With-Pay 
Act were recommended :— 

(1) that the present regulation establish- 
ing one week’s vacation with pay for 
workers be changed to provide for a 
minimum of two weeks’ vacation with 
pay ; 

(2) that an employee, upon separation 
from his employment receive, in 
addition to pay for his services, a 
pro rata vacation payment corre- 
sponding to the portion of the year 
he has worked; 

(3) that legislation be enacted at the next 
session of the legislature to provide 
for eight statutory holidays with pay 
for all workers in Manitoba. 


Other Recommendations.—Among other 
suggestions and recommendations made by 
the delegation were the following :— 

(1) social security legislation to provide 
protection against unemployment, 
sickness, accident, disability, old age 
and family risks and free medical, 
surgical, dental and hospital services; 

(2) that more inspectors be employed 
to enforce the provisions of the 
Minimum Wage Act, the Factories 
Act and the Hours of Work Act; 

(3) that education be provided free, 
from the nursery up to, and including 
the university ; 

(4) that a provincial department of 
co-operatives be created; 

(5) that a Bill of Rights be enacted for 
the province of Manitoba; 

(6) that the government take over rent 
controls and co-operate with the 
municipalities in a housing program; 

(7) that a permanent commission be 
appointed to conduct a continuing 
study of seasonal unemployment in 
Manitoba. 


Manitoba Executive Committee (TLC) 


A joint deputation from the Manitoba 
Executive of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, the Winnipeg District 
Trades and Labour Council, the city of 
Brandon Trades and Labour Council and 
the Flin Flon Trades and Labour Council, 
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presented to the government of Manitoba, 
in January, suggestions designed to improve 
labour and social legislation. 


Social Security.—The deputation urged 
the Provincial Government “to redouble its 
efforts to impress upon the Dominion 
Government the dire need for early 
implementation” for overall social security 
legislation on a contributory basis. It was 
claimed that in the interest of efficiency 
and economy, such legislation should be 
under a single administration. It should 
“ouarantee to every citizen. a satisfactory 
retirement pension without any ‘means 
test’; adequate income and medical care 
during illness; 100 per cent compensation 
for injury from accidents, whether in indus- 
try, the home or on the highways; adequate 
insurance against unemployment; allow- 
ances for children; and proper maintenance 
for widows, blind persons, and others who 
are so handicapped that the earning of a 
decent livelihood is impossible.” 

In order to facilitate the provision of 
these benefits, it was urged that “greater 
assistance be given to municipalities for the 
construction and maintenance of hospitals; 
the integration of curative and preventive 
medical services, the education and training 
of sufficient skilled personnel to guarantee 
to every citizen the medical, surgical, 
dental and nursing care he may require.” 


Labour Relations.-It was contended 
that— 
(1) seniority and pension rights of 


workers should be protected under 
the Manitoba Labour Act in the 
same way that such rights are 
protected by federal legislation; 

(2) the section in the Act which prevents 
the affiliation of police organizations 
should be repealed; 

(3) “extra-provincial” companies whose 
Boards of Directors do not meet in 
Manitoba, should appoint Manitoba 
representatives clothed with authority 
to bargain collectively and enter into 
collective agreements that would be 
binding on the companies; 

(4) provision should be made in the Act 
for the check-off of union dues; 

(5) a member of the provincial legisla- 
lature should be permitted to accept 
an allowance for expenses incurred 
while acting as a member of a 
Conciliation Board, without endan- 
gering his rights as a member of the 
legislature: 

(6) the Labour Relations Board should 
be given the responsibility for the 
prosecution of persons violating the 


Act; 

(7) government employees, including 
employees of government commis: 
sions and boards, should be given 


the right to organize and to bargain 
collectively ; 

(8) the issue of injunctions during the 
course of a labour dispute should be 
prohibited; 


(9) fifty-one per cent of the _ votes 
actually cast in a vote to select a 
bargaining agency should determine 
the organization to be certified; 

(10) conciliation procedure should be 
speeded up and penalties provided 
for employers who deliberately cause 
delays in order to defeat the inten- 
tion of the Act. 

Workmen’s Compensation.—The dele- 
gation re-stated former submissions asking 
that accident prevention services be admin- 
istered by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 

A request was made that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act be revised to provide for 
the filing of claims after 12 months have 
elapsed, when it can be proven to the 
satisfaction of the Board that the claim is 
a bona fide result of an accident treated 
previously by a physician who failed to file 
a report thereon to the Board. 

Upward revision in the pensions paid to 
widows or invalid widowers from $50 to 
860 per month was urged, and $25 per 
month be paid for each child under 18 years 
of age, or each child who is completing a 
high school education, university, or tech- 
nical school training. ; 

Other changes suggested in the Act 
included (1) increasing the maximum 
amount in calculating average earnings and 
earning capacity of a workman to $3,000 
per year; (2) making available chiropractic 
treatment to workers in industry who come 
under the Act; (3) bringing under the Act 
occupational hazards such as skin diseases 
and diseases causing irritation to the lungs; 
(4) coverage for farm labour. 





Minimum Wages.—The deputation 
expressed appreciation of the improvements 
made in the Minimum Wage Regulations 
during the past year, but requested that 
more inspectors be employed to enforce 
present rates and conditions. It was again 
urged that the Act be amended to provide 
for a minimum wage of 75 cents an hour 
with equal pay for equal work and that a 
15 per cent higher rate be established for 
the Flin Flon area, inasmuch as living costs 
were higher in that district. The opinion 
was expressed that workers in hospitals and 
charitable institutions should be included 
under the Minimum Wage Regulations. 


Fair Wage Act and Hours of Work 
Act.—It was asked that all Manitoba 
industries be brought under the terms of 
the Fair Wage Act. 

It was held that the Hours of Work 
Act and regulations thereunder should be 
amended to give the Manitoba Labour 
Board power to collect wages due to a 
workman who had not been paid overtime 
in accordance with the terms of the Act. 


Vacations with Pay.—Inasmuch as labour 
was dissatisfied with present vacations with 
pay legislation and did not consider one 
week’s vacation adequate, the delegation 
asked for an extension to provide for two 
weeks with pay, the equivalent of four per 
cent of earnings. It was suggested further, 
that the stamp credit system used in the 
city of Winnipeg be extended to cover the 
entire province. 


Old Age Pensions.—Pending the enact- 
ment of legislation on a national basis, the 
provincial government was asked to increase 
present pensions by ten dollars per month; 
this to be applicable also to blind and 
disabled persons. 


Unemployment.—Asserting that there 
was serious unemployment throughout 
Canada, the deputation requested imme- 
diate governmental action on a federal and 
provincial basis. The Provincial Govern- 
ment was asked to assist municipalities to 
institute public works projects. 


Housing.—The Provincial Government 
was urged to undertake, in co-operation with 
federal and municipal authorities, a low- 
rental home building program to provide 
adequate housing for ex-service personnel 
and those in the low income brackets, 
together with strict control of rents. In 
addition, the provincial government was 
asked to require the federal government to 
re-instate the home-improvement plan and 
to institute a system that would enable 
persons with small incomes to purchase 
homes on a long term basis at low interest. 


Apprenticeship.—The government was 
requested to amend the Apprenticeship Act 
so as to make it necessary for an employer 
to pay the apprentice attending technical 
or vocational classes the difference between 
the $11 per week now stipulated in the Act 
and the amount the apprentice would 
receive if working during the school period. 


Other Requests.—Among other matters 
dealt with by the deputation were :— 


(1) amendments to the Manitoba Elec- 
tion Act designed to improve methods of 
enumeration and granting workers three 
hours off on election days without loss of 
pay, to exercise their franchise; (2) the 
adoption of measures to assure that wiring 
of farm homes be done only by qualified, 
licensed electricians; (3) that the provin- 
cial government urge the federal govern- 
ment to raise the minimum exemptions for 
personal income tax to $1,200 for single 
persons, $2,400 for married persons, with 
exemptions of $400- for each dependent; 
that no portion of family allowances be 
refundable to the government; and that 
trade union dues be allowed as a deduction 
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from income; (4) amendments to the 
Highway Traffic Act to provide stricter 
regulations in the granting of drivers’ 
licences, and the installation of danger 
signals at all railway crossings; (5) amend- 
ments to the Automobile Insurance Act to 
place the issuance of all automobile insur- 
ance in the province under the government; 
and (6) suggesting that the Federal Govern- 
ment be urged to enact a National Bill of 
Rights. 


Quebec Provincial Federation of 
Labour (TLC) 


The Quebec Provincial Federation of 
Labour, which includes affiliates of the 
American Federation of Labour and of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
submitted its annual brief to the provincial 
authorities on March 1, 1950. The delega- 
tion was received by the Prime Minister, 
Hon. Maurice Duplessis, and members of 
his Cabinet, and was headed by 'Mr. Marcel 
Francq, president of the Provincial Federa- 
tion. The brief dealt with the Federal- 
Provincial Conference, unemployment, 
public works, labour legislation, and con- 
tained a declaration in connection with a 
proposed Labour Code for the Province of 
Quebec. 


Industrial Peace 


In the opening remarks of its brief, the 
Federation energetically protested against 
certain public declarations alleging that 
one of the most alarming and dangerous 
problems of the hour is that of employer- 
employee relations, that the labour move- 
ment is a source of confusion ‘in the 
provincial economy and that it is a menace 
to industrial peace. 


We declare, and this the Department of 
Labour is in a position to confirm, that 
our affiliated unions peacefully conclude 
hundreds of collective agreements each 
year and that only in a very small per- 
centage of cases is it necessary to resort 
to conciliation or arbitration. As in the 
past, our movement continues to act within 
the bounds of discipline and respect of the 
laws. This attitude is all the more deserv- 
ing since it is maintained even in cases 
where we feel that the present labour laws 
are defective and contrary to the best 
interests of the working class. 


As regards the Federal-Provincial Con- 
ference held at Ottawa last January, the 
Federation expressed its satisfaction in the 
following manner :— 

Our political leaders have placed the 
welfare of Canada above their political 
interests. We were also pleased to note 


that the Quebec political leaders have 
proved themselves to be _ well-informed 
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statesmen and to be primarily seeking the 
interests and welfare of the Canadian 
people. 


Unemployment 


The brief declared that unemployment 
seems to be taking an alarming turn 
following a decade of relatively plentiful 
employment, and requested the Provincial 
Government to do all in its power to 
alleviate the situation before it gets worse. 

It was urged that if private enterprise is 
unable to provide full employment, govern- 
ments should do everything within their 
power to create employment by means of 
public works. The Federation noted that 
the Provincial Government had undertaken 
a huge program of road building and repair- 
ing, but it also requested the Government 
to undertake public works in order to 
provide work for the unemployed workers 
in the cities. 


Labour Relations Act and 
Lahour Relations Board 


The Federation claimed that since its 
inception the above law has been a sourte 
of disappointment for the workers of Quebec 
and that its administration and interpreta- 
tion by the Board have been deplorable. 
However, it was acknowledged that the 
fundamental principles and the provisions 
of this law are sound. 

“Hmployers and employees were not given 
the quality of treatment they should have 
received under the law,” declared the brief. 
“Employers guilty of infractions of the law 
and of anti-union practices have avoided 
prosecution. On the other hand, some 
labour unions have been ill-used and have 
been refused certification or have had their 
certification cancelled through the action of 
certain employers. Finally, company unions 
have unfortunately become too numerous in 
spite of the fact that they are soweraiehen 
by law.’ 

The delegation congratulated the Provin- 
cial Government for having appointed two 
experienced and competent labour repre- 
sentatives to the Labour Relations Board; 
these appointments should eliminate the 
great number of complaints regarding the 
administration and interpretation of the 
Labour Relations Act, it was asserted. 


Rent Controls 


The brief recalled that a large part of 
the workman’s budget goes towards paying 
rent, and since rentals have greatly and 
constantly increased, the workman has been 
placed in an unbearable and urgent situa- 
tion. The Federation stated that this state 
of affairs must be remedied through rent 


controls, otherwise labour will be forced to 
raise its wage claims considerably in order 
to balance its budget. The brief added that 
the lack of balance in the budget due to 
prohibitive rentals is a menace to the 
general industrial peace of the Province of 


Quebec. 


Labour Legislation 


The Federation brief suggested a number 
of amendments to certain labour laws. The 
main recommendations made by the Federa- 
tion are given below. 





Law Concerning Fire Departments. 


The brief declared that Bill 60 or 138 has 
considerably modified the firemen’s situa- 
tion in connection with arbitration and 
that under pretence of safeguarding the 
autonomy of municipal corporations, the 
firemen’s right of association and affiliation, 
their right to union security and to griev- 
ance procedure should not in any way be 
attacked or minimized. 

It was requested that arbitration awards 
be made absolutely binding and that the 
necessary measures be taken by the Pro- 
vincial Government in order that muni- 
cipalities may be compelled to comply with 
the awards as soon as they are rendered. 
The brief requested that appeals to the 
Board of Municipal Affairs be abolished 
since this body is an interested party. 

A survey of a law concerning Fire 
Departments should be immediately under- 
taken, as is done in other provinces. Pen- 
sion funds, civil service commissions and 
shorter working hours are the main 


improvements we are requesting on behalf 
of firemen. 





Notice of dismissal.—The Federation 
asked the Government to request, through 
the medium of the Minimum Wage Act, 
the passing of an order along the line of 
Order No. 3 concerning paid vacations, 
stipulating that all employers must serve a 
notice of dismissal based on the employee’s 
pay period, in order to avoid all possible 
injustice and eliminate the growing number 
of dismissals and lay-offs in industry, with- 
out previous notice. 


Law concerning municipal and school 
corporations and their employees.—The 
Federation recognized that municipal and 
school corporations must safeguard their 
autonomy, but it did not admit that it 
should be possible for a legislative text to 
forbid any procedure tending to rectify 
injustice caused by a municipal or school 
corporation through dismissal or suspension. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
municipal and school authorities are human 


beings, and as such liable to error, and that 
their employees cannot go on strike. 





The Federation requested the repeal of 
Paragraph 2 of Section 13 of the law con- 
cerning municipal and school corporations 
and their employees. 

It also suggested the amending of Order 
in Council No. 35 of January 4, 1950, so 
that procedure concerning allowances and 
expenses in connection with municipal and 
school arbitration will be the same as for 
industrial arbitration. 

The Federation claimed that this Order 
in Council, which stipulates that expenses, 
costs and travel allowances are to be borne 
by the parties, causes great prejudice to 
municipal and school corporation employees 
since they are forced to bear expenses which 
in many cases are too heavy, and since 
this condition prevents them from freely 
choosing competent arbitrators on account 
of their lack of funds and the lack of 
interest which competent persons will show 
in accepting the office of arbitrator, and 
finally because the said order constitutes an 
unfair distinction between employees oi 
municipal and school corporations and those 
of industry in the matter of government 
services. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act.—The 
Federation declared that it has always been 
in favour of the fundamental principles of the 
present Workmen’s Compensation Act. How- 
ever, 1t was the opinion of the Federation 
that this Act should be amended in certain 
ways so as to render its application “fairer 
and more conformable to present-day needs 
and to fill in certain gaps which experience 
has revealed.” The following are some of 
these suggestions :— 


1. That your Government, through inter- 
provincial agreements, make every effort to 
have a uniform rate of compensation of 
100 per cent of the injured workman’s 
earnings established throughout Canada. 

2. That the Act apply to all trades and 
services, for all accidents attributable to 
the nature of the employment. 

3. That compensation be paid from date 
of accident or incapacity, without waiting 
period. 

4. That accident prevention measures be 
supervised by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board and that the mechanism necessary 
to ensure its proper functioning be estab- 
lished. 

5. That all industrial diseases or diseases 
attributable to employment be covered, no 
matter what the disease or the employ- 
ment. 


The Federation requested that strong 
action be taken by the Provincial Govern- 
ment to ensure safety and health in plants. 


It proposed that the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission services and the 
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Industrial and Commercial Establishments 
Inspection Division be re-organized, and 
recommended that the inspectors of the 
Industrial and Commercial Establishments 
Inspection Division come under the juris- 
diction of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission, and that heavy penalties be 
imposed upon establishments guilty of 
infringement or omission with regard to 
orders from the Commission. 


Minimum Wage Act.—Dealing with the 
Minimum Wage Act, the memorandum 
recognized that this legislation has rendered 
enormous services to the workers of the 
Province of Quebec, but that it must 
follow the rapid progress and the constant 
evolution of trade and commerce. The 
Federation suggested that Minimum Wage 
Commission Orders be adapted to new 
conditions and amended to meet future 
requirements :— 


It is clear that if Order No. 4, which 
covered trade and all industries, and both 
men and women, was satisfactory a few 
years ago, it is no longer adequate. A 
glance at the American Wage and Hour 
Law reveals that each individual industry 
should now be examined and governed by 
a specific Order so as to cover each of the 
new and complex aspevts of that industry. 
A General Order is too indefinite and 
becomes inoperative. 

If it is also considered that almost all 
collective agreements, separate or based on 
extending decrees, stipulate the 48-hour 
week or less, it must be admitted that the 
Minimum Wage Act is obsolete in this 
respect. As to wage minima, conditions 
have changed to such an extent in recent 
years that the rates specified in Order 
No. 4 are absolutely useless and childish. 

Employees and employers realize this, 
and all agreements reach far beyond those 
rates. So much so that at a recent Con- 
ference held at Granby our affiliated unions 
resolved to request a minimum wage rate 
of 75 cents an hour. Basic rates should 
be considerably increased if the Minimum 
Wage Act is to play a part really con- 
sistent with its purpose, that of fixing 
floors reflecting the true condition of 
industry. 


The Federation suggested that special 
premiums be paid for overtime and night 
work. It also requested that home-work 
be abolished and urged the disappearance 
of sweat-shops “waging unfair competition 


against manufacturers respectful of the laws ° 


of our Province.” 

The memorandum concluded with a state- 
ment of fundamental principles which the 
Provincial Labour Federation believed 
should be included in any Labour Code 
the Government of the Province of Quebec 
might eventually adopt. This proposal was 
adopted by the Federation’s annual Con- 
ference held at Granby in June, 1949. 
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Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour 


The Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour (CCCL) presented its annual 
brief to the Government of the Province 
of Quebee on March 2, 1950. 

The delegation included Messrs. Gérard 
Pieard and Jean Marchand, President and 
Secretary respectively of the CCCL, and 
about twenty officers of the General Council 
and the various affiliated federations. A 
general outline of the principal requests 
contained in the memorandum was given 
the Premier, the Hon. Maurice Duplessis, 
by Mr. Marchand. 

In addition to the questions of general 
interest dealt with in the main brief, the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour presented a supplementary memo- 
randum, of a more technical nature, in- 
tended to bring before the _ provincial 
authorities various resolutions adopted, for 
the most part, at the CCCL’s last conven- 
tion (L.G., Nov., 1949, pp. 1379-87). 


Dominion-Provincia) Relations 


The CCCL congratulated the provincial 
delegation on the important part it had 
played at the last Dominion-Provincial 
Conference, stating that it was in agree- 
ment with the Government of the Province 
of Quebec in connection with the latter’s 
request for clarification of tax matters. The 
brief adopted a definite position in favour 
of provincial autonomy. In it the CCCL 
asserted that 


on no consideration must the constitu- 
tional independence of Canada, which we 
approve, mark the beginning of an 
encroachment on the rights of French- 
Canadians... 


and added that, where this question is con- 
cerned, there is more at stake for the 
Province of Quebec 


because of its ethnical, linguistic and 
religious characteristics, than for the other 
provinces, 


and that 


it is therefore natural for its resistance to 
be greater and its attitude firmer. 


The brief laid emphasis on the fact that 


if, however, the CCCL favours the main- 
tenance of the rights of the Province of 
Quebee as guaranteed in the Canadian 
constitution, it cannot on the other hand 
disregard other rights—such as the right 
to life, the right to an adequate wage, the 
right to participate in the prosperity of 
the country, ete—the recognition of which 
is of prime importance if we wish to 
ensure social peace. 

No greater mistake could be made than 
that of making it possible for the secular 
rights of French-Canadians to be set in 
opposition to their economic and _ social 
well-being. 


Housing 


The main theme of the memorandum was 
the housing problem. The CCCI gave its 
support to a plan put forward by the 
“Fédération des coopératives d’habitation 
du Québec” in which it was suggested that 
a provincial loan, and even a municipal 
loan, should be added to the federal loan 
in order to facilitate the initial outlay for 
small wage-earners and thus enable them to 
avail themselves of existing laws. 

“Those concerned must at all costs 
co-operate closely to improve the lot of 
tenants and to increase the number of small 
property owners. 

“Right now, we must prevent landlords 
from taking advantage of their tenants 
because of the housing shortage. Certain 
controls must be maintained until a balance 
is struck. 

“The real solution, however, can be found 
only in a generous and progressive policy 
with regard to family dwellings. 

“The Provincial Government has already 
passed a number of laws, for which we are 
grateful, favouring the building of houses. 
A great many workers have taken advantage 
of them. The Federal Government, for its 
part, has legislation favouring the acquiring 
of property. The municipalities are author- 
ized to grant certain privileges to future 
property owners, such as commutation of 
taxes, lots at.a low price, etc... . 

“The greatest difficulty encountered is the 
problem of the small wage-earners who are 
unable to pay the initial amount either for 
the purchase of a lot or to begin the work 
up to a point which would permit them to 
profit by existing legislation. 

“The ‘Fédération des coopératives d’habi- 
tation de la province de Québec’ has sug- 
gested a plan to which the CCCL gave its 
complete approval at its last convention.” 

Here is a brief outline of the said plan:— 

1. At the time of the loan, the Provincial 


Government would provide a _ contribution 
equal to that of the Federal Government; 


2. However, it would pay only the amount 
over 3 per cent, instead of 2 per cent as at 
present, which would make up for its initial 
contribution; 


The amount of the contributions would be 
set as follows: 


1. For loans not exceeding $6,000 the con- 


tribution would be $1,200: 
2. For loans over $6,000 but not exceeding 
$10,000 the contribution would be $8,000. 


This contribution would be distributed 
among the three public authorities (federal, 
provincial and municipal) in accordance with 
the following percentage: 


25 per cent would 
municipality, 

374 per cent from the Provincial Gov- 
ernment, 

374 per cent from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


come from. the 


(The reason for the municipality’s making 
a smaller contribution than the other gov- 
ernments is that it has to provide the public 
services, such as sewers, drains, etc.) 

The CCCL brief suggested the setting up 
of an organization with sufficient funds to 
enable it, if need be, to rediscount mort- 
gages, so that the People’s Banks and other 
loan institutions might be able to place the 
necessary funds at the disposal of future 
property .owners. 


Labour Legislation 


The CCCL brief stressed the fact that 
the Superior Labour Council of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec is fully qualified to carry 
out its role, and assured the latter of its 
entire co-operation in the consideration of 
provincial labour legislation. 


Unemployment 

The CCCL showed anxiety in its brief 
over the increase in unemployment, and 
called on private enterprise and the muni- 
cipalities, as well as the governments, to 
co-operate closely in order to solve this 
problem, especially in the centres affected 
most by unemployment :— 

“Private enterprise itself must leave no 
stone unturned in order to correct the 
present situation. If it wants to preserve 
its freedom of action and maintain its 
prominent influence over the national 
economy, it must not content itself with 
profiting by the advantages of the system 
and simply thrust aside the responsibilities. 
Let us not forget that industry exists for 
men, and not men for industry. 

“There is urgent need for the govern- 
ments to fight down the first onslaught of 
the crisis by stimulating economic activity 
through public works and, in order to 
remedy the situation, to inquire into the 
causes of the slowing down of production 
in certain industrial sectors. Those who 
really have it at heart to fight subversive 
ideologies will not allow conditions to be 
created here which favour the development 
of such ideologies.” 


Freedom of Association 


The CCCL again asked the Government 
this year to restore recourse to arbitration 
in favour of men and women teachers 
practising their profession in rural muni- 
cipalities. It believed that the present 
restrictions amount to denying freedom of 
association to these wage-earners who, 
nevertheless, are badly in need of it. 

The memorandum also reminded the 
Government that the CCCL is still opposed 
to recourse to the Municipal Board set up 
in defiance of the awards made in public 
services. 
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Social Security 


The CCCL emphasized the fact that social 
security is the order of the day, and that 
the workers are looking for protection 
against the risks to which they might be 
subject in their personal and family life. 
According to the CCCL, it should also be 
possible for the various plans for social 
security to be carried out on the level of 
labour and industrial production, right from 
the collective agreements :—— 


“In this way plans for health insurance 
and hospitalization, as well as pension funds, 
are drawn up. These are most praise- 
worthy efforts, and the CCCL requests the 
Government to encourage them by clearly 
indicating in the Labour Relations Act and 
the Trades Disputes Act that they can 
form the subject of collective bargaining.” 


Supplementary Brief 


In its supplementary memorandum, which 
was more technical in scope, the CCCL 
submitted to the Provincial authorities, 
suggested and recommended amendments or 
modifications to the Provincial Acts respect- 
ing professional syndicates, collective agree- 
ments, labour relations, trades disputes and 
disputes between public services and their 
employees, as well as minimum wages, work- 
men’s compensation, housing and industrial 
establishments. This second CCCL brief 
also contained various recommendations 
concerning matters of health and of public 
and industrial safety. 


Professional Syndicates Act 


Among other amendments, the CCCL 
suggested that the incorporation of workers’ 
syndicates under the Professional Syndi- 
cates Act should be compulsory so that 
they might benefit by existing legislation 
and enjoy the privilege of representation on 
public bodies, that the Professional Syndi- 
cates Act be amended so as to facilitate the 
incorporation of all professional syndicates 
of workers, and that the administration of 
the Act be entrusted to the Minister of 
Labour. 


Collective Agreement Act 


The CCCL suggested, among other 
changes, that all public and political bodies 
be subject to the Collective Agreement Act, 
and that the Cities and Towns Act, the 
Municipal Code, the Education Act and the 
Factories Act be amended so as to indicate 
clearly that the corporations existing by 
virtue of these Acts have power to sign 
collective agreements with unions, and that 
they can be brought under the legal exten- 
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sion of a collective agreement made by an 
Order, if they are not signatories to this 
agreement. 

The CCCL asked the Department of 
Labour to carry on a campaign of suitable 
propaganda in order to let the public know 
what distinctions must be drawn between 
syndicates and parity committees. 

With regard to trade qualifications cards, 
the CCCL brief suggested that, in case of 
appeal against the decision of a parity 
committee, the Department of Labour 
should proceed in the same way as a parity 
committee, that is it should have candi- 
dates try examinations before issuing trade 
qualifications cards. 

The CCCL requested higher fines for 
employers who break the law by employing 
too many apprentices with respect to the 
number of journeymen. 


Minimum Wage Act 


The most important recommendations 
made by the CCCL with regard to the 
Minimum Wage Act and its main ordin- 
ances suggested that it should be a matter 
of public policy that no order adopted 
under the authority of the Collective Agree- 
ment Act might contain wage scales or 
working conditions less favourable than 
those set forth in the Minimum Wage 
Commission orders, and that the Act 
should be amended so that any workers’ 
syndicate or any federation of syndicates 
might call upon the Minimum Wage Com- 
mission to set up a Conciliation Board when 
there is occasion to renew an order or to 
prepare a special one. 

The CCCL requested that the Commis- 
sion be allowed to exercise not only the 
recourses arising from orders in favour of 
wage-earners, but all those arising from the 
Act itself. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Among other amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, the CCCL sug- 
gested that the decisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission should not be 
final and without appeal, but that the 
victims of accidents should have the right 
to appeal, without cost, to the Superior 
Labour Council. 


The CCCL also submitted 


that the provisions of Section 51 be made 
applicable to workers affected by indus- 
trial diseases, and that the word “can” in 
the first line of this section be replaced by 
the word “must”, so that the rehabilitation 
of the victims of accidents and of workers 
affected by industrial diseases might 
become an obligation for the Commission; 

that provision be made in the Act that 
in the case of dermatosis, silicosis, asbes- 
tosis and other similar industrial diseases, 


s 


the Commission should see that the workers 
affected are placed in other employment 
and should pay compensation if the wage 
for the new employment is less; 

that the provisions of Section 21 of the 
Act be amended so as to oblige employers 
to report all industrial accidents, no matter 
how slight, and all symptoms of industrial 
illnesses, in order to ensure a better admin- 
istration of the Act and effective protec- 
tion for workers. 


With regard to the asbestos industry, the 
CCCL asked for the establishment of 
industrial clinics at Thetford Mines and 
Asbestos, at the expense of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, as authorized 
by Section 109 of the Act; and that an 
investigation be made by the Department 
of Health in the asbestos district in order 
to determine the percentage of tuberculosis 
there and to find the relationship between 
tuberculosis and the asbestos dust saturating 
the air in the mines and mining towns. 


The GCCL suggested that the Provincial 
Government should make special grants to 
the Faculties of Medicine of the universities 
of the Province to enable them to carry on 
scientific studies with regard to this indus- 
trial disease and to give the medical world 
definite information concerning asbestosis, 
the possibilities of certain diagnosis and the 
methods of curing it. 


Municipal and School Corporations 
and their Employees Act 


Among other amendments, the CCCL 
asked that the administration of the Act 
should be entrusted to the Minister of 
Labour, and that the latter should appoint 
as members of the arbitration board the 
qualified persons recommended to him 
within ten days following their reeommenda- 
tion by the employer and by the association. 


The CCCL asked the Government to 
establish urban credit, make automobile 
insurance compulsory, abolish the municipal 
4 per cent sales tax on all articles, and 
suggested that allowances to indigent 
mothers and blind persons be increased by 
at least $10 a month. It objected to the 
establishment of closed towns and suggested 
the adoption of various measures concerning 
public safety, health and immigration. 


The CCCL suggested that the Govern- 
ment create a Provincial Bureau ‘of Statistics 
with a view to determining the increase in 
the cost of living, that such surveys be 
made by zones and that the average family 
in the Province of Quebec be considered, 
and also that the Provincial Department of 
Labour publish a Lasour GAZETTE. 

With regard to immigration, the CCCL 
urged the Provincial Government to assist 
by an annual grant, private organizations 


which concern themselves with immigrants 
regarded as sympathetic to the French- 
Canadian cause, so as to help such organ- 
izations to achieve their goal. 


The Premier's Remarks 


The Provincial Premier, Hon. Maurice 
Duplessis, told the delegates of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
that the Government was thinking of setting 
up a financial body which would rediscount 
the housing loans granted by the People’s 
Banks. 

Mr. Duplessis also approved of the 
CCCL’s statement to the effect that private 
enterprise, 1f 1t wants to retain its pre- 
rogatives, must likewise contribute to the 
fight against unemployment by carrying out 
all the public works possible in time of 
crisis. 

The Premier did not promise to agree to 
the CCCL’s suggestion with regard to con- 
tributions from the municipalities and the 
two governments in order to obtain the 
initial amount needed by the majority of 
workers who want to build a house. This 
plan, as mentioned above, involved a 
contribution of 25 per cent from the 
municipalities. 

With regard to pension funds, Mr. 
Duplessis stated that we must build if we 
want it to last. “Because actuaries were 
not consulted,’ he pointed out, “trade 
unions and companies are in conflict because 
the funds accumulated are not sufficient to 
meet the needs of the employees when the 
time comes for them to retire.” 


At the conclusion of the interview the 
Hon. Maurice Duplessis recalled the strike 
at Asbestos. 


“When you came to see me about 
Asbestos,” he said, “I settled the problem 
to your advantage. I had the satisfaction 
of doing my duty there, and I do not regret 
anything I did. Trade unionism is legiti- 
mate and worthy of commendation. It is 
necessary. However, law and authority 
must be respected by all—employers and 
workers. Sabotage of civilian authority 
leads, beyond all question, to sabotage of 
religious authority.” 





Correction 


On page 172 of the February issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, reference is made to the 
number of workers represented by delegates 
to the Conference of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. The 
total given was 500,000,000; this should have 
been 50,000,000. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
IN CANADA, 1949 


There were fewer strikes and lockouts in 
Canada during 1949 than in any year since 
1939, according to a supplement* to this 
issue of the Lasour Gazerte. The number 
of workers involved in work stoppages 
during 1949 and the time loss were some- 
what greater than in 1948. However, 
improvement in industrial relations is shown 
by strike statistics for the last two years as 
compared with the preceding two-year 
period, the time loss for 1948-1949 being less 
than one-third of that in 1946-1947. The 
small number of work stoppages in existence 
during 1949 also reflects the progress made 
in collective bargaining without resort to 
strike action. The latest figures available 
show that in 1948 collective agreements in 
effect covered more than 1,200,000 workers 
(TG... Dees) 1949, “po als2)l) ri The creat 
majority of these contracts have been 
renewed by peaceful negotiations between 
workers and employers. 

In 1949, the demand for higher wages, 
frequently accompanied by other issues 
affecting unionism and working conditions, 
was the central cause of 63 per cent of the 
work stoppages, affected 56 per cent of the 
workers and caused 84 per cent of the total 


time loss. For the past four years the ques- 
tion of increased wages has been the major 
cause of strikes and lockouts as workers 
sought to maintain their purchasing power 
and offset rising prices with higher wage 
rates. In 1948, 83 per cent of the time loss 
resulted from disputes over wage increases, 
91 per cent in 1947, and 96 per cent in 1946. 
Pension and welfare plans were not an 
important cause of work stoppages in 1949. 

The greatest amount of time lost in 1949 
was in the mining industry, caused by the 
strike of asbestos miners and mill workers in 
various centres in Quebec. This strike alone 
accounted for almost half the total time 
lost during the year. Strikes in the coal 
mining industry were few and caused little 
time loss. In 1947, the largest amount of 
time loss was also in the mining industry, 
because of a prolonged strike of coal miners 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. With 
the exception of 1949 and 1947, during the 
last eight years the time loss in manufac- 
turing, with the largest working force of 
any industry, has been greater than in all 
other industries combined. 

* Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During 1949, 
with Information for Certain Other Countries. 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDY OF 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Collective agreements, conciliation and arbitration, and co-oper- 
ation between public authoritics and employers’ and workers’ 


organizations are to be among the subjects for consideration at 
the forthcoming International Labour Conference in June. In 


preparation for the discussion, several reports have been issued 
by the International Labour Office which set out the law and 
practice in the different countries, and, under the heading 
“Proposed Conclusions’, indicate the points considered suitable 
for inclusion in international regulations.* , 


Forming part of the general problem of 
Freedom of Association and 
Relations which has been studied by the 
ILO at three successive annual Confer- 
ences with a view to the adoption of a 
series of international regulations, the ques- 
tions of collective agreements, conciliation 
and arbitration, and co-operation between 
public authorities and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations have been placed on 
the agenda of the 1950 Conference which 
is to be held in Geneva in June. It is 
expected that the Conference will hold a 
“first, discussion” of these subjects under its 
“double discussion” procedure. 


The question of Freedom of Association 


and Industrial Relations was first placed on | 


the agenda of the Conference in 1947 at 
the request of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations which in 
turn had been asked to consider it by the 
World Federation of Trade Unions and the 
American Federation of Labour. It was 
decided that the questions should be dealt 
with under the following heads :— 


1. Freedom of association and protection 
of the right to organize; 


2. (a) The application of the principles of 
right to organize and to bargain collec- 
tively; (b) collective agreements; (c) con- 
ciliation and arbitration; and (d) co-opera- 
tion between the public authorities and 
employers’ and workers’ organizations. 

Questions 1 and 2 (a) have been dealt 
with and disposed of by the Conferences of 
1947, 1948 and 1949. Questions 2 (b) (c) 
and (d) are on the agenda of this year’s 
Conference. 


The 1947 Conference unanimously passed 
a Resolution defining the fundamental 





* In dealing with Canada, the Report, with one or 
two exceptions, examines federal legislation only. 
Laws regulating labour relations in the Provinces 
follow the general pattern of federal legislation. 
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Industrial. 


principles on which freedom of association 
should be based and which should form the 
basis for international regulation, and laid 
plans for further examination of the 
problem in 1948. Following this initial 
action, the Conference at its 31st session 
in San Francisco adopted a Convention 
(No. 87) concerning freedom of association 
and protection of the right to organize 
(L.G., 1948, p. 974). At Geneva, in June, 
1949, a second Convention (No. 98) was 
adopted concerning the right to organize 
and bargain collectively (L.G., 1949, p. 
1090). The latter is an extension of the 
principles set out in the Freedom of Asso- 
ciation Convention. 

At the same time, as a means of estab- 
lishing international machinery for safe- 
guarding freedom of association, the Gov- 
erning Body of the ILO approved in 
principle the establishment of a conciliation 
and fact-finding commission to investigate 
charges of violation of trade union rights 
(L.G., 1949, p. 1091). Since the 1949 
Conference, it has been decided to set up 
an international nine-member fact-finding 
commission. 

In accordance with ILO procedures, the 
International Labour Office in 1947 circu- 
lated to the Governments a preliminary 
Report on the law and practice in the 
different countries relating to Industrial 
Relations, together with a questionnaire on 
each of the main aspects of the problem. 
A further Report contains the replies of 
Governments to the questionnaires, a short 
analysis of the replies, and Proposed Con- 
clusions to be submitted to the Conference 
as a basis for discussion. The Office was 
also able to prepare for the 1949 Conference 
a supplementary Report setting out the 
developments in legislation and practice 
which have arisen since the two earlier 
Reports were published. 


These Reports of the ILO are reviewed 
in the present article, with particular 
emphasis on the Proposed Conclusions 
which are likely to be examined at the 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


The Development 
of Collective Bargaining 


Although collective bargaining had been 
in practice in many countries before 1914, 
it was not until after the First World War 
that the principle of collective bargaining 
gained general acceptance. By 1939, a large 
percentage of workers in nearly all indus- 
trially advanced countries were covered by 
collective agreements. In the United 
Kingdom in 1945, 12,500,000 workers were 
employed under collective agreements and 
in the United States, 14,800,000 were 
covered in 1946.1 Also, in the countries 
where industrialization is fairly recent, 
collective agreements have begun to replace 
the traditional individual contract of 
employment between worker and employer. 

According to the ILO Report, there are 
at the present time three particular trends 
in collective bargaining :— 

1. Free collective bargaining as a means 
of fixing wages and other conditions of 


forthcoming Conference. The question of . 
co-operation between public authorities and 
employers’ and workers’ organizations 1s 
only briefly dealt with. 


employment. The practice and law of 
Canada, the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Switzerland, Italy, etc., reflect 
this principle; 

2. Collective bargaining partially restricted 
by wages legislation. France,? the Nether- 
lands, Norway and Austria are examples 
of countries following this trend; 

3. Collective bargaining as part of a 
general system of state regulation of wages 
and other conditions of employment. This 
trend may be observed in Albania, Bulgaria, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia. In the USSR, too, collective 
bargaining serves as a means of giving effect 
to State regulations. 





1 In Canada, 1,212,964 workers were employed under 
collective agreements in 1948. This represented ap- 
proximately 35 per cent of the total number of 
Canadian wage and salary workers (3,441,006) in 
November, 1948. (L.G. 1949, p. 1521). 

2In January, 1950, however, the French Govern- 
ment passed an Act providing for a return to free 
collective bargaining between labour and employers. 


World Trends in Collective Bargaining 


There are at present three main world trends in collective bargaining, 


according to the [LO:— 
1. Free collective bargaining; 


2. Collective bargaining partially restricted by wages legislation; 
3. Collective bargaining as part of a general system of state control. 


This year, the International Labour Conference will seek to formu- 
late a Recommendation on Collective Agreements. 


The ILO proposes that the Recommendation contain the following 


main points:— 


1. Governments should establish, where necessary, machinery to 
assist the parties in making agreements; 
2. Agreements should apply to all workers in the service of the 


contracting employer; 


3. National regulations should make it possible for an agreement 
to be extended to cover all employers and workers in a given 


area or industry; 


An agreement should provide procedure for settlement of any 
dispute arising out of its interpretation or application. If this 
breaks down, the dispute should be referred to compulsory 


procedure. 
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In discussing the first trend, the Report 
points out that even the countries which 
have a long tradition of free collective 
bargaining recognized the necessity of 
maintaining some reasonable stabilization 
or relationship of wages and prices to 
guard against inflation in the war and 
immediate post-war periods. This position 
has been taken by Canada, the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 

[In Canada, the purpose of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1948 (L.G., 1948, p. 1255) 19 “to create 
conditions favourable to the free exercise 
of collective bargaining between employers 
and employees.’”® Government interven- 
tion is limited, in the main, to those 
situations where the parties have reached 
an impasse. This Act, however, is restricted 
in application to industries and undertakings 
under federal jurisdiction. Nine Canadian 
provinces have collective bargaining legis- 
lation applying the free collective bargain- 
ing principle to industries and undertakings 
within provincial jurisdiction. During the 
war period, it was the federal Govern- 
ment’s policy to stabilize or freeze wages. 
No change could be made in a collective 
agreement with respect to wage provisions 
without authorization from the National 
War Labour Board.] 

In? the "United. “Kimedom,= it as the 
Government’s policy to rely, even in 
nationalized industries, on free collective 
bargaining to achieve a reasonable and 
voluntary stabilization of wages and prices, 
subject to wage increases justified in special 
eases or by increased production. The 1948 
amendment to the Wages Councils Act 
strengthened voluntary negotiating. The 
amendment extended the establishment of 


wages councils and central co-ordinating ’ 


committees for the purpose of regulating 
minimum wages in those industries in which 
collective bargaining has not so far 
developed as to be able to guarantee the 
full protection of the workers. At the same 
time, the amendment facilitated further the 
establishing of joint collective bargaining 
machinery and the abolition of wages 
councils in those industries where the parties 
can be entrusted with full control over the 
collective regulation of wages. 

The second major trend in collective 
bargaining may be seen in the Collective 
Agreements Act, 1946 in France (L.G., 1950, 
p. 87) and the Employment Relations 
Decree of 1945 in the Netherlands. Such 
partially-restrictive legislation, while encour- 
aging collective bargaining in principle, 
empowers the Governments to fix wages or 
to lay down a general wages policy with 


3 Hansard, April 6, 1948, p. 2709, 
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.to the Czechoslovak or 


which collective agreements must conform. 
These States “while entertaining hopes of 
returning in the future to their pre-war 
traditions of free collective bargaining, have 
taken the view that voluntary negotiation 
alone cannot be relied upon entirely at the 
present time to achieve the necessary 
stabilization”. In Norway and Austria, 
stabilization is being secured by legisla- 
tion and collective agreements jointly. 
Employers’ and workers’ organizations are 
asked to co-operate in preparing the neces- 
sary legislation and to supplement it by 
collective bargaining. 

Among the countries where the third 
major trend is reflected is Poland, where, 
under a planned economy and a system of 
nationalized industries, collective agree- 
ments are concluded between the central 
trade union federations and the public 
administrations, and when approved are 
made binding throughout the industries to 
which they refer. Collective agreements 
thus fulfill the same role as State regula- 
tions issued by Decree. In Czechoslovakia, 
wages and other conditions of employment 
are fixed by the Government and agree- 
ments have been almost completely aban- 
doned as being unnecessary in view of the 
regulations issued by Decree. 


Examination of the Law and Practice 
Concerning Collective Agreements 


An examination of the law and practice 
of the different countries shows that, 
although most countries now have collec- 
tive agreement legislation of one sort or 
another, the provisions vary considerably. 
The degree of regulation ranges from the 
United Kingdom system where the parties 
to a collective agreement are left entirely 
free to determine as they please the con- 
tents, scope, and duration of the agreements 
USSR systems 
where collective agreements serve as a 
channel, in respect to conditions of work, 
for enforcement of a general economic plan. 
Any international regulation on the subject 
should, according to the Report, provide a 
maximum of flexibility and leave wide 
scope for the initiative of the parties. The 
first question, therefore, which the ILO 
Report asked the member countries was 
what form the international regulations on 
collective agreements should take, a Recom- 
mendation or a Convention. The Proposed 
Conclusion of the Report is:— 


International regulations concerning 
collective agreements to be adopted in 
the form of a Recommendation. 


The Report deals with five main aspects 
of collective agreements: (1) collective 
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bargaining machinery; (2) the regulation by 
law of collective agreements; (3) the 
extension of collective agreements; (4) the 
methods of enforcing the agreements and 
the responsibilities of the parties; (5) the 
various means by which the application of 
collective agreements may be supervised. 


Collective Bargaining Machinery 


The Report studies first the methods of 
determining the organizations which are 
competent to be parties to collective agree- 
ments. They may be determined either by 
voluntary agreement between the parties or 
by law. 

The United Kingdom, for example, leaves 
employers’ and workers’ organizations 
entirely free to recognize each other 
voluntarily as the appropriate bargaining 
agency. This is due to the fact that 
employers and workers have been able to 
organize themselves into strongly unified 
associations whose representative character 
is. never questioned. The Scandinavian 
states also leave the determining of the 
competent party to voluntary agreement. 

In Canada, the United States, Argentina, 
Australia, Mexico, New Zealand, and the 
Union of South Africa, the competent 
bargaining group is determined by law. In 
such of these countries where the trade 
union movement is divided, jurisdictional 
disputes often arise between rival unions, 
each claiming the right to represent the 
workers concerned; the legislature, in most 
cases, has found it necessary to intervene 
in order to determine which of the unions 
is sufficiently representative of the workers 
to conduct collective bargaining. Such 
intervention usually takes one of the four 
following forms: (1) ad hoc intervention 
to bring about a decision in each particular 
case (as in the USA and Canada); (2) only 
one organization may be recognized as 
being representative for the purposes of 
concluding collective agreements for a 
particular industry or region (as in Argen- 
tina, Australia, Mexico, New Zealand, the 
Union of South Africa); (3) only one 
single organization may be recognized as 
representing all workers for all purposes 
(as in Czechoslovakia, Poland, Roumania 
and Yugoslavia); or may even have been 
established with that object as part of the 
economic system (as in USSR); or (4) the 
law may lay down certain criteria or con- 
ditions and those organizations which fulfil 
these conditions are recognized as being 
representative (as in Belgium and France). 

In the USA, the National Labour Rela- 
tions Board uses the ad hoc method of 
determining the representative character of 
a trade union. The Board first decides 
whether the particular unit to be certified 
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for collective bargaining purposes shall be 
the employer unit, the craft unit, the plant 
unit, or a subdivision of one of these units. 
There are procedures for hearings through 
regional offices, elections by secret ballot 
and subsequent certification of the union 
obtaining a majority of the votes. How- 
ever, no union may be certified if it has 
failed to submit certain annual returns 
regarding finances, etc., and affidavits that 
officers of the union are not members or 
affiliates of the Communist party or any 
subversive organization. 

In Canada, under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, the 
Canada Labour Relations Board may 
certify trade unions as exclusive bargaining 
agents for employees in units appropriate 
for collective bargaining. The Board must 
be satisfied that a majority of the employees 
are members in good standing of the union. 
The Board may grant separate certification 
where the majority of a distinguishable 
craft or technical group are members of 
a union pertaining to such craft or group. 
If the Board finds it necessary to order a 
vote in order to dispose of an application, 
it may certify the union obtaining the votes 
of the majority of employees in the bar- 
gaining unit. No trade union which is 
influenced or dominated by an employer 
may be certified. 

Under the laws in the United States and 
Canada, there is actually nothing to prevent 
an employer from voluntarily recognizing a 
union and bargaining with it collectively 
without invoking the certification proce- 
dures under the Acts. In the USA, how- 
ever, only a certified union could negotiate 
a collective agreement which contained a 
union shop clause, and only a certified union 
can become entitled to the protection of the 
Act against unfair labour practices. 

Recognition of one organization for a 
given industry or region is the method used 
in Australia and New Zealand for deter- 
mining the competent bargaining agent. 
The organization is registered and obtains 
the exclusive right of representation. The 
competent authority is bound to refuse 
registration to an association if there 
already exists an organization to which the 
members of the new association might con- 
veniently belong. Very similar regulations 
are in effect in the Union of South Africa 
where the employers, employers’ associa- 
tions and trade unions constitute indus- 
trial councils. ‘These councils are agencies 
for negotiation and conciliation and are 
recognized only if they are sufficiently 
representative. 

In Czechoslovakia and Poland, since the 
war, a single trade union is recognized 
exclusively for all purposes. 


In Belgium, France and Luxembourg, the 

law has laid down certain criteria for deter- 
mining the representative character of a 
trade union. In France, the criteria are: 
the numbers of members regularly paying 
contributions, the independence of the 
organization in relation to the employers, 
the age and experience of the organization, 
the patriotic attitude of the organization 
during the Second World War, etc. 
\ The joint collective bargaining machinery 
which is actually in operation in the various 
countries is dealt with next. Again, the 
Report distinguishes between the machinery 
created by mutual agreement and _ the 
machinery recognized by legislation or 
ereated by law. In the United Kingdom, 
collective bargaining machinery, such as 
joint committees, has been gradually set 
up in several industries by mutual agree- 
ment of the employer and worker organ- 
izations and now forms an integrated net- 
work of local, regional and national agencies. 
These are competent to undertake collec- 
tive bargaining and to settle all disputes 
which may arise as to the conclusion, 
renewal, and revision of collective agree- 
ments or as to their interpretation or 
application. 

In certain countries, collective bargaining 

machinery such as joint boards or com- 
mittees, national and regional, composed of 
representatives of most employer and 
worker organizations, has been established 
by law. The joint committees in Belgium 
and France and the industrial councils in 
the Union of South Africa fall into this 
category. Most collective agreements in 
these countries are concluded under the 
auspices of such bodies. 
It is pointed out that in some countries 
minimum wage-fixing machinery is insti- 
tuted to aid indirectly the conclusion of 
collective agreements. It fortifies the 
normal machinery created by agreement 
between the parties. The Wages Councils 
in the United Kingdom, for example, were 
first set up in those industries where wages 
were comparatively low and workers poorly 
organized as a preliminary to the estab- 
lishment of voluntary joint bargaining 
machinery. The Industrial Standards Acts 
in the Canadian provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Ontario, and Saskatchewan 
and similar legislation in Alberta and 
Manitoba provide for the fixing of minimum 
wages in industries by conferences of 
employees’ and employers’ representatives 
called by a government authority upon 
petition. 

Under the heading of collective bargain- 
ing machinery, mention is made, too, of the 
Labour Relations Boards of the United 
States and Canada whose functions of 
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certifying bargaining agents have already 
been described. Under some other systems, 
the conciliation and arbitration authorities 
perform a similar task. The machinery 
noted above has made a great contribution 
to the progress of the movement towards 
collective bargaining without encroaching 
on the independence of the contracting 
parties. 

Thus, the Report, recognizing the diversity 
of the machinery in effect, proposed the 
following Conclusion for the international 
regulations :— 

1. (a) Appropriate machinery — corre- 
sponding to the particular conditions 
existing in each country to be established, 
if necessary, which would be available to 
assist the parties in the conclusion, revi- 
sion and renewal of collective agreements. 

(b) The organization, methods of oper- 
ation and functions of such machinery to 
be determined by national regulations. 


Regulation of Collective Agreements 


Collective agreements are regulated by 
law in one aspect or another in nearly all 
countries except the United Kingdom. In 
the United Kingdom, the law leaves the 
associations entirely free to determine the 
contents, form, and duration of the agree- 
ments and the rights and obligations which 
they involve. 

In other countries, however, the legal 

regulation of collective agreements may 
relate to (1) the definition; (2) the condi- 
tions of validity; (3) the contents; and 
(4) the compulsory effects. 
_The Report finds that the law in an 
increasing number of countries defines those 
agreements which it will consider to be 
collective agreements, stipulating that: the 
workers who are a party to the agreement 
must be organized. 

The Proposed Conclusion of the Report 
with respect to a definition of collective 
agreement 1s:— 

2. For the purposes of applying the 
international regulations “collective agree- 
ments” to be understood to mean all 
agreements regarding terms and condi- 
tions of employment concluded between 
an employer, a group of employers or an 
employers’ organization on the one hand, 
and a workers’ organization on the other. 


All the laws which regulate collective 
agreements require that certain conditions 
be fulfilled before the agreements are valid. 
For example, it may be that the agreement 
must be drawn up in writing, the duration 
must be specified, and the rights and obliga- 
tions of the parties stated clearly. Collec- 
tive agreements must be lodged and gener- 
ally registered: in) Costa Rica,. Cuba, 
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Ecuador, Mexico, Norway, Chile, Venezuela, 
and Australia. Although registration is 
mainly intended as a publicity measure, the 
laws in certain countries provide that 
registration may be refused and the agree- 
ments will become non-applicable if statu- 
tory conditions are not fulfilled. Under the 
1946 Act in France, agreements require the 
approval of the Minister of Labour. 


Collective agreements which are declared 
binding on employers and workers other 
than members of the contracting organiza- 
tions must be published in an official pub- 
lication in Quebec, France, Brazil, the 
United Kingdom (cotton industry). This 
applies as well to arbitration awards in 
Australia. 

In respect to contents there are two kinds 
of clauses which are usually included in 
collective agreements: clauses governing 
conditions of employment, such as the 
employers’ and workers’ obligations; and 
clauses dealing with the contractual rela- 
tions between the parties to the agreement. 
Instances of the first type are: wages, 
allowances, rights, overtime, holidays with 
pay, the workers’ undertaking to perform 
work at specified hours, etc. The second 
type, the “contractual” clauses, include such 
matters as the enforcement of agreements, 
the organization of collective relations and 
the establishment of joint bodies. 


A recent National Labour Relations Board 
decision in the United States broadened the 
potential terms of collective agreements 
when it ruled that employers must bargain 
with their employees on pension and retire- 
ment plans if the employees so request; 
the payment of benefits, according to the 
Board, falls within the category of “wages” 
in the Act. 

In some countries including the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, the United States and 
Canada, the parties are left to settle the 
contents of the agreement by purely 
voluntary negotiations. Usually there is a 
general reservation that the agreements 
shall not be contrary to existing legisla- 
tion, and in Canada, with the express 
intention of avoiding future disputes, all 
collective agreements must contain clauses 
providing for a settlement of a dispute con- 
eerning the meaning or violation of the 
agreement without a work stoppage. 

In other countries, such as France, 
Australia, New Zealand, Costa Rica, 
Colombia, Brazil, Ecuador, etc., the law 
prescribes certain terms which must be 
inserted in agreements and generally leaves 
the parties to add such other clauses as 
they may agree on. In France, the 1946 
Act stipulated that every national collective 
agreement must contain terms regarding 
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freedom of association, freedom of opinion 
for employees, rights of remuneration, etc. 
In Australia and New Zealand, the con- 
tents of arbitration awards which replace 
collective agreements are laid down as part 
of a general system of regulation. For 
example, the Australian Arbitration Court 
may deal with hours, work, wages, privi- 
leges, rights and duties of employees, etc. 
In Poland and Czechoslovakia, the con- 
tents of agreements must be in conformity 
with and in furtherance of the over-all 
economic plan for production. 


In discussing their compulsory effects the 
Report points out that the object of collec- 
tive agreements is to establish working 
conditions for the benefit of the workers 
who are members of the contracting trade 
union and employed by the contracting 
employer. Where a collective agreement is 
not legally recognized, as in the United 
Kingdom, there may be nothing but the 
economic strength of the unions or the 
good will of the employers to prevent 
workers and employers from entering indi- 
vidual contracts of employment containing 
terms which conflict with the collective 
agreement. In countries where agreements 
are regulated by law, it is generally pro- 
vided that if such individual contracts are 
concluded between employers and workers, 
the conflicting provisions shall be null and 
void and automatically replaced by the 
corresponding provisions in the agreement. 
The Report states that this is a standard 
clause intended to establish the precedence 
of collective agreements over individual 
contracts. Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Finland, France, 
Greece, Iran, Mexico, Netherlands, Nica- 
ragua, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Venezuela are some of the countries with 
this regulation in force. In Australia, 
regulations reinforce this provision by 
declaring illegal any voluntary waiver of 
the terms of an arbitration award or a 
collective agreement. 

In regard to the contents and compulsory 
effects of agreements, the following Pro- 
posed Conclusions are set forth:— 


3. (a) Employers and workers bound 
by a collective agreement or who are 
members of the contracting organizations 
not to be able to agree to include in 
individual contracts of employment stipu- 
lations contrary to those contained in the 
collective agreement. 

(b) Stipulations in individual contracts 
which are contrary to the collective agree- 
ment to be null and void and automati- 
cally replaced by the corresponding stipu- 
lations of the collective agreement. 


(c) However, stipulations in individual 
contracts which are more favourable to 
the workers than those prescribed by a 
collective agreement not to be deemed 
contrary to the collective agreement. 


Determination of the Scope of 
Collective Agreements 


The Report deals first with the scope 
of agreements as determined by the parties 
voluntarily. In the USA and Canada, 
agreements are usually concluded by an 
individual employer and in such cases cover 
the establishments under his control. If 
several employers are parties to an agree- 


ment, their respective undertakings are 
covered. If an agreement is concluded by 


an employers’ association, as in the United 
Kingdom and the Scandinavian countries, 
all the undertakings of the employers in the 
association are included within the scope 
of the agreement. 

In regard to the coverage of workers, a 
collective agreement is entered into by a 
trade union and will generally cover all 
the categories of wage-earners which it 
represents. In the case of an industrial 
union, all the workers who are organized 


and working in the industry will be covered, © 


but in a craft union, or a union limited 
to certain occupations, the agreement will 
only cover the particular occupational 
category represented by the trade union. 
In the latter case, there may be as many 
agreements in one undertaking as there are 
trade unions represented. 

In the United Kingdom, the parties 
specify whether the agreement shall cover 
all the undertakings in a given area, and in 
Sweden, whether it shall cover all the 
undertakings through the national territory. 
In the United Kingdom, however, the 
practice of nation-wide bargaining has 
gradually increased and workers in many 
industries are now under national agree- 
ments and national wage scales. 

In certain cases, the law determines the 
scope of collective agreements. For in- 
stance, the United States National Labour 
Relations Board, and the Canada Labour 
Relations Board, in certifying the organiza- 
tion which is the exclusive bargaining agent, 
determine the occupational scope of the 
agreement. 


Extension of Collective Agreements 


One of the most important problems 
raised by the regulation of collective agree- 
ments is the extension of the terms of the 
agreement, first to workers who, though not 
members of the organized party to the 
agreement, are in the employ of an 
employer or employers bound thereby and 
secondly, to all employers and workers ir 
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a given industry who, though not members 
of the contracting organizations, neverthe- 
less operate within the industrial and terri- 
torial scope of the agreement. In each case, 
third parties not participating in the agree- 
ment are made subject to its terms. 

In dealing with the extension of the 
scope of agreements first to all the work- 
people, whether organized or not, in the 
undertaking or undertakings covered by the 
agreement, the Report states that this is 
now an accepted principle of most national 
legislation because it has been impossible 
to distinguish, as regards remuneration or 
conditions of work, between organized and 
unorganized workers employed in the same 
establishments. This principle is prescribed 
by law in Brazil, Luxembourg, Sweden, etc., 


-and is the view taken by the courts in the 


United Kingdom. In United States and 
Canada, such an extension of an agreement 
may be accomplished as a result of the 
representative bargaining union being certi- 
fied as competent to conclude a collective 
agreement on behalf of all the workers 
employed in the unit whether they are 
organized or not. The Report proposes the 
following clause on this method of extending 
application :— 

4. The stipulations of a collective agree- 
ment concluded between one or several 
employers on the one hand, and a 
workers’ organization representing the 
majority of the workers concerned on the 
other hand, to apply to all the workers 
in the service of the employer or 
employers bound by the collective agree- 
ment. 


Secondly, collective agreements can also 
be extended to make the terms of the agree- 
ment generally binding on all employees and 
employers in a given industry or trade 
covered by the agreement. 

One of the reasons for such an extension 
of an agreement is that any employer who 
has not signed a collective agreement, or 
who does not belong to the contracting 
employers’ association, may employ his 
workers under less advantageous condi- 
tions than those laid down by the agreement 
and so may jeopardize collective bargaining 
by competition. 

Such extension can only be effected by 
law, as it is a matter entirely beyond the 
contractual authority of the parties. This 
legal intervention may be either by legis- 
lation which provides for extension to non- 
parties or which provides ab «nitro that any 
agreement which is concluded shall be 
generally binding. The first method is the 
one most generally adopted, for example. 
in Australia, Belgium, Brazil, the Province 
of Quebec, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
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Greece, Hungary, Ireland, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Poland, 
Portugal, Switzerland, Union of South 
Africa, the United Kingdom, etc. 


In most countries, there are a number 
of conditions attached to the extension. 
For instance, an agreement cannot be 
extended unless it has acquired outstanding 
importance in the industry by reason of it 
being concluded by a majority of employers 
and workers engaged in that industry. In 
six Canadian provinces, industrial standards 
legislation provides that an agreement may 
be declared binding throughout the indus- 
tries and areas concerned if the authority 
considers that it has been agreed to by a 
proper and sufficient representation of 
employers and workers concerned. In 
Latin-American countries, it is generally 
provided that a collective agreement must 
be concluded by two-thirds of the employers 
and two-thirds of the employees in a 
particular branch of industry of a specified 
area before it can be made generally binding 
on that industry and area. 


The decision decreeing the extension of 
a collective agreement is generally taken 
only after investigation. In Quebec, for 
example, and in Mexico, New Zealand, and 
the Union of South Africa, the agreement 
is published and all concerned, including 
those to whom it might be applicable by 
an extension, are asked to submit observa- 
tions and objections. If the objections are 
accepted, the competent authority might 
refuse to extend the application of the 
agreement. 

Under the French Collective Agreements 
Act, 1946, a second method of effecting an 
extension is used. Here, agreements con- 
cluded between workers’ and employers’ 
organizations apply ab initio to a whole 
industry or trade throughout France as 
soon as they have been approved. 


The Report points out that its proposal 
does not aim at extending the territorial 
or industrial scope of the agreement as 
freely determined by the parties, but simply 
seeks to include in that scope a minority 
of persons—employers or workers who are 
not members of the contracting bodies. The 
Proposed Conclusion on this point is:— 


5. National regulations, taking account 
of the particular conditions existing in 
each country, to prescribe appropriate 
measures to enable the benefit of collec- 
tive agreements, concluded by employers’ 
and workers’ organizations representing 
respectively a majority of the employers 
and workers to be extended to all the 
employers and workers engaged within the 
industrial and territorial scope of such 
agreements. 
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Enforcement of Collective Agreements 


The ILO Report examined the different 
methods of enforcing collective agreements, 
that is, of settling disputes as to their 
interpretation and application. The ques- 
tionnaire, on this point, asked whether the 
member countries considered that disputes 
should be submitted to a procedure for 
settlement agreed to by the parties and, 
if this breaks down, whether they should 
be referred to compulsory arbitration or an 
appropriate judicial procedure. 

Those countries where agreements are 
enforced without recourse to court pro- 
cedure are discussed first. Organizations of 
workers and employers in many countries 
admit that disputes regarding interpreta- 
tion of agreements should be settled by 
negotiation and provision is made within the 
collective agreements themselves for a 
settlement procedure. In the United 
Kingdom, the observance of agreements 
rests mainly on the good faith of the parties 
and on the economic power of the organiza- 
tions concerned to secure their observance. 
It is lawful in the United Kingdom to resort 
to direct action to enforce a collective agree- 
ment subject to certain temporary strike 
restrictions. In Canada, the United States 
and the United Kingdom, it is usual for the 
parties to include arbitration clauses in the 
agreements providing for a permanent or 
an ad hoc procedure. In Canada, under 
federal legislation, each collective agreement 
is required to contain a provision for settle- 
ment, by arbitration or otherwise, of all 
disputes concerning the meaning or violation 
of the provisions of such agreement, without 
a work stoppage. When such a provision is 
omitted, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board must prescribe it on the request of 
either party. In ‘Mexico and certain other 
Latin-American countries, strikes may law- 
fully be called for the purpose of obtaining 
compliance with a collective agreement. 

Some legislation, as in France and the 
Netherlands, provides that disputes regard- 
ing the interpretation of collective agree- 
ments should be taken to the regular courts 
of the country concerned as an action for 
damages. The Report comments that many 
countries have considered it inappropriate 
to give jurisdiction to the ordinary courts 
in such matters, since the procedure is 
comparatively lengthy and expensive, and in 
a labour dispute, delay should be avoided 
at all costs. Further, a regular judiciary 
may not be fully acquainted with the 
particular problems relating to collective 
agreements. 

A third group of countries, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Ireland, have set up 
special labour courts to ensure a prompt 
settlement of disputes. The Report states 


that these special judicial systems are com- 
posed of judges who are expert on labour 
matters, recruited from the occupational 
circles concerned or appointed on _ the 
basis of proposals by the occupational 
organizations. 

The Report, in summary, states that 
workers’ organizations are apprehensive of 
the intervention of the ordinary courts 
because of their slow procedure and their 
lack of experience. On the basis of answers 
to the question, the Proposed Conclusion of 
the Office reads as follows:— 


6. Disputes arising out of the interpre- 
tation or application of a collective agree- 
ment to be submitted to a procedure for 
settlement agreed to by the parties and, 
if this breaks down, to be referred to an 
appropriate compulsory procedure. 


The responsibility of the parties to 
collective agreements is one of the most 
important problems to be considered in 
relation to the question of enforcement. In 
the questionnaire, the ILO asked whether 
the responsibility of the parties should be 
determined by agreement or, failing that, 
should be determined by legislation. <A 
distinction 1s made between the responsi- 
bilities of the individual members of an 
organization and the responsibility of the 
contracting organization itself. 

In most cases, the individual member of 
an organization is not made directly respon- 
sible for observing the agreement as a 
matter of civil law. However, he does 
become hable for a breach of any of the 
provisions which become, expressly or by 
implication, terms of his own contract of 
service, just as he would be liable for a 
breach of any other contract he concludes. 
On the other hand, in Sweden, by statutory 
provision, and in France, where collective 
agreements are made generally binding, an 
individual is made answerable in varying 
degrees for his own acts of contravention 
as distinct from those of other members of 
the organization. However, this means an 
observance of the law in force rather than 
a responsibility for observing the contract. 

The responsibility of the contracting 
organization gives rise to more complicated 
problems. Legally speaking, an occupa- 
tional organization is neither a “contractor” 
nor a “sub-contractor”. Although the con- 
tracting organizations determine the rights 
and obligations of the terms of employment 
of their members, they cannot always under- 
take to put them into application. Their 
responsibility can only be involved if it is 
possible to prove that they have deliber- 
ately provoked the violation of an agree- 
ment. This means that an organization 
eannot be held responsible for any dispute 


which occurs without its knowledge or for 
reasons Other than an application of the 
agreement. Further, an organization cannot 
be answerable if its officers have exceeded 
their powers as defined in the group’s con- 
stitution. Finally, in some countries, pro- 
ceedings can only be taken against an 
organization if it 1s incorporated, that is, if 
it has a legal capacity to assume obligation. 

Thus, in general, because of the practical 
difficulties involved, many legislatures have 
not ruled explicitly on this question of 
responsibility. The United Kingdom has 
formally freed occupational organizations of 
any lability to be sued for a breach of a 
collective agreement and any action against 
an individual who contemplates or furthers 
a trade dispute is limited. Further, since 
collective agreements are not as_ such 
enforceable by law, the responsibility of the 
parties to collective agreements cannot be 
referred to in a legal sense. In the United 
Kingdom, collective agreements themselves 
frequently contain provisions relating to the 
responsibility of the parties. Many coun- 
tries have restricted the unions’ responsi- 
bility because an application of common 
law principles regarding contractual lability 
would lead to the material ruin of the 
unions if they had to make good in full all 
loss caused by an illegal strike. Other 
countries impose fines or penalties merely 
as a matter of principle. In Quebec, France, 
the Netherlands and Sweden, damages are 
required to be paid but the amount of such 
damages is limited. France protects certain 
assets from distraint. In the United States, 
unions are liable to damages but there is no 
limit on the amount or on the responsibility 
of the organization. The United States law 
provides that any money judgment against 
a labour organization shall be enforceable 
against 1t as an entity and against its assets 
but not against an individual member or 
his assets. 

Thus, in view of the wide diversity of 
opinion in regard to responsibility of the 
parties, the Report recommends the follow- 
ing clauses to be inserted in the interna- 
tional regulations :— | 

7. (a) Employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations, parties to collective agreements, 
to undertake to determine by agreement 
their respective obligations resulting from 
the application of such collective agree- 
ments. 

(b) The legal regulation of such respon- 
sibility to be contemplated only in the 
absence of its regulation by agreement. 

(c) National regulations to provide that 
such movable or immovable assets as are 
indispensable to the normal functioning of 
employers’ and workers’ organizations 
shall not be lable to distraint. 
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Supervision of the Application of 
Collective Agreements 


The member countries were asked in the 
questionnaire whether they considered that 
labour inspectors should be used to super- 
vise or police the application of collective 
agreements. 

At present, in most countries, such 
supervision is undertaken either by the 
employers’ and workers’ organizations them- 
selves or by representatives of the personnel 
acting in the establishments. Such super- 
vision is frequently provided for in the 
eollective agreement itself. In the United 
Kingdom and Sweden, the joint committees 
in the various industries undertake this task. 

Legislation in a number of countries 
provides for authorized persons or bodies 
such as labour inspectorates to supervise the 
application of collective agreements. These 
inspectorates have been established especi- 
ally in cases where agreements have been 
declared generally binding because the 
administrative authority which extended the 
application of the agreement to third parties 
must be the authority to intervene in a 
supervisory capacity. 

In France, labour inspectors act as super- 
visors assisted by staff delegates. In several 
other countries, the staff representatives 
have the right to supervise and to inform 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 


Practically all countries have established 
some form of conciliation and arbitration 
for the settlement of industrial disputes. 
Where agreement cannot be reached by 
negotiation or with the help of such 
voluntary joint machinery as may be set 
up by the parties themselves, some other 
means of settling disputes must be found 
if industrial strife is to be avoided. The 
Report points out that national systems 
may be roughly divided into two funda- 
mental types :— 


(1) Voluntary systems, which merely 
make official machinery available to the 
parties when collective bargaining has 
broken down; and 

(2) Compulsory systems, under which a 
settlement may be imposed on the parties 
and which takes the place of an agreement. 

The system adopted in each country is 
to some degree dependent on the nature 
of the national economy. In countries with 
a free economy, where the normal method 
of regulating wages and other working 
conditions is free collective bargaining 
between employer and workers, backed in 
case of need by such means of direct 
economic pressure as the strike and lockout, 
voluntary systems of conciliation and arbi- 
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the labour inspectorates of any breaches of 
the agreements. In Australia and the Union 
of South Africa, the conciliation and arbi- 
tration boards and tribunals and industrial 
councils control the application of agree- 
ments and arbitral awards through their own 
inspectorates or with the co-operation of 
labour inspectorates. 


In summary, the Report comments that 
the system of union supervision such as 
exists in many countries can only relate 
successfully to members of the participating 
organizations to the agreement and not to 
the third parties to whom the agreement 
may have been extended. In the latter 
case, legislators have taken the view that 
application of collective agreements should 
be ensured in the same way as that of social 
legislation. The Report proposes that the 
following clauses should deal with the ques- 
tion of supervision :— 


8. (a) Employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations, parties to collective agreements, 
to ensure supervision of the application 
of such collective agreements. 

(b) In the absence of adequate super- 
vision by the organizations concerned, 
labour inspectors or an inspectorate estab- 
lished ad hoc to be empowered to super- 
vise the application of collective agree- 
ments. 


tration are the general rule. In countries 
where the economy is wholly or partly 
planned, or during periods of emergency, 
the State tends to determine wages and 
conditions of employment in relation to 
the whole economy. Under compulsory 
systems, strikes and lockouts are prohibited, 
or, if not specifically forbidden, are con- 
sidered as being incompatible with the 
achievement of an economic plan. 

The legislation of certain countries, e.g. 
the United Kingdom, imposes no restric- 
tions on the right of the parties to engage 
in strikes or lockouts during the procedure. 

In Mexico and other Latin-American 
countries, the right to strike or lockout is 
guaranteed by law, subject to certain 
statutory provisions prescribing the condi- 
tions under which strikes or lockouts may 
be considered lawful. If a strike or lock- 
out is declared legal, the parties are free 
to resort to it. 

Under the prevailing systems in a large 
number of countries, the right to resort to 
strike or lockout is temporarily suspended, 
either for a specified period or during the 
entire conciliation and arbitration procedure. 

In some instances (Denmark, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Sweden), the only restriction 


imposed is that the party which is con- 
templating a work stoppage must notify 
the conciliation authorities and the other 
party a specified period in advance. In 
the United States, the parties are required 
to give 60 days’ notice of intention to 
modify or terminate an agreement, and 
during such period the contract provisions 
must be maintained in force and no strike 
or lockout may legally .take place. An 
employee striking during the 60-day period 
forfeits his status as an employee under 
the Act. 

The more general rule, however, is a 
temporary restriction during conciliation 
and arbitration procedure. In Canada, the 
Union of South Africa, India, Venezuela, 
Panama, Haiti, Guatemala, China, Syria 
and Iran, strikes and lockouts are illegal 
until the prescribed procedure has been 
complied with. In Canada, this includes 
the collective bargaining and conciliation 
procedures prescribed in the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
under which the parties must enter upon 
negotiations for the conclusion of a collec- 
tive agreement, and, if such negotiations 
fail, a strike or lockout is forbidden until 
seven days have elapsed after a Concilia- 
tion Board has reported on the dispute to 
the Minister of Labour. In India, strikes 
and lockouts are forbidden during the period 
of conciliation and arbitration proceedings 
and for fixed periods thereafter, or during 
the time in which a settlement or award 
is In operation. 

In most of these countries, the law seeks 
to compensate the parties to some extent 
for their loss of freedom to resort to direct 
action by laying down rules regarding the 
reinstatement or protection of workers or 


Conciliation and Arbitration 


by forbidding any change m the conditions 
giving rise to the dispute until the parties 
resume freedom of action following the 
failure of conciliation. Such provision is 
made in the law of Canada, China, 
Ecuador, India, Mexico, Union of South 
Africa and the United States. In some 
countries, the parties may resort to strike 
or lockout if the procedure is not strictly 
followed or an award not observed. In 
Mexico, if a strike has been declared 
lawful, it only suspends the labour con- 
tract so that workers must, on resuming 
work, be reinstated in their former employ- 
ment. 

In Canada, the employer must not, 
without the consent of the employees, 
decrease wage rates or alter other existing 
conditions of employment, pending conclu- 
sion of a collective agreement or until 
conciliation procedure has been exhausted. 

To prevent or lessen the effects of strikes 
and lockouts in the public services or in 
public utility undertakings which would 
work hardship on the community and affect 
public health and safety, special provisions 
have been enacted in a number of coun- 
tries. Such services include those which 
furnish power, light, heat, water, sanita- 
tion, public transport and the like. Some 
countries such as Mexico, Ecuador, and 
India, require a specified period of notice 
to be given before a strike or lockout is 
called; others, such as the United States, 
prohibit work stoppages during conciliation 
and arbitration proceedings or for a speci- 
fied period in consequence of the granting 
of an injunction; still others, such as 
certain Latin-American countries (Colombia, 
Salvador, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Panama 
and Chile), prohibit entirely all strikes and 
lockouts in the industries concerned. 


Delegates to the International Labour Conference will consider the 
following basic principles for inclusion in a Recommendation on Concilia- 


tion and Arbitration:— 


1. Official conciliation machinery should be established on a per- 
manent basis so as to be immediately available to employers and 
workers in case of disputes, and should be supplemented by a 
voluntary system of arbitration to which the parties might have 
recourse when conciliation fails. 

If a dispute has been submitted to conciliation, with the consent 
of the parties, they should not strike or lockout until concilia- 
tion procedures have been exhausted. 

When the parties mutually agree to resort to arbitration for final 
settlement, they should be required to accept the arbitration 


award. 
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Compulsory Conciliation and Arbitration 


Compulsory systems of conciliation and 
arbitration are surveyed briefly. In this 
section of the Report, compulsory systems 
which have been in effect in Australia and 
New Zealand for many years are described, 
and some mention is made of the methods 
of settling disputes in countries where 
wages and other conditions are determined 


primarily through economic and _ social 
planning, eg., the USSR, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. 


Under wartime legislation, compulsory 
conciliation and arbitration under one form 
or another were imposed in Canada, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 
Compulsory arbitration has been tempor- 
arily retained in the United Kingdom 
under the Conditions of Employment and 
National Arbitration Order, 1940. 

The Australian and New Zealand systems 
of compulsory conciliation and arbitration 
are based on the principle that, in com- 
pensation for the voluntary surrender of 
the right to strike or lockout by their 
associations, workers shall be guaranteed by 





In Canada, federal labour relations legis- 
lation dates back to the year 1900 when 
the Conciliation Act was adopted by 


Parliament. Mr. M. M. Maclean (above) 
is the present Director of the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour. 
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law a certain standard of living. Under 
such systems, the establishment of a 
minimum living wage has long been one 
of the principal functions of the system of 
conciliation and arbitration. The competent 
authority fixes a minimum wage calculated 
to guarantee a proper standard of living. 
The minimum varies in accordance with 
fluctuations in the cost of living. Above 
the level of the guaranteed minimum, wage 
rates are established by collective agree- 
ment. If the parties are unable to con- 
clude a collective agreement, the competent 
authority determines wages and _ other 
conditions of employment by an award 
which takes into account general economic 
conditions as well as the interests of the 
parties. The award binds the parties and 
may be declared binding on the whole 
industry. The authority may also make 
the provisions of a collective agreement 
generally binding. Strikes and lockouts are 
forbidden, disputes having to be submitted 
to the courts of arbitration, and awards and 
collective agreements are enforced under 
penalties. 


It might be added that in several 
countries, compulsory procedure is pro- 
vided for the settlement of disputes in- 
volving public utility services, or agricul- 
ture (Chile, Argentina) and, as in Canada, 
in disputes of a legal character, i.e. those 
arising out of the interpretation or applica- 
tion of collective agreements. In these 
cases, strikes and lockouts are forbidden. 


An examination of the widely varying 
law and practice in the different countries 
led to the conclusion that the voluntary 
system of conciliation and arbitration was 
most likely to afford at least a minimum 
of agreement by the Conference, since this 
method is very generally accepted as a first 
stage in the settlement of disputes even in 
those countries which have recourse to 
compulsory arbitration as a final stage. 


In considering what form could be given 
at this time to international regulations on 
the subject, the Report comments that the 
method of a Convention does not appear 
to be the appropriate one, but that, on the 
other hand, it would be possible to put 
together a number of general principles in 
the form of a Recommendation. 

Accordingly, the questionnaire sent out 
by the ILO dealt only with Voluntary 
Conciliation and Arbitration. The first 
question asked whether the Conference 
should adopt international regulations con- 
cerning voluntary conciliation and arbitra- 
tion in the form of a Recommendation. Of 
the 24 replies received, all but one was 
in favour of regulations in the form of a 
Recommendation. 


Voluntary Conciliation and Arbitration 
Conciliation Machinery 

Voluntary conciliation, it is pointed out, 
is in effect a continuation of the collective 
bargaining process, whereby the parties 
resume negotiations under the guidance of 
an independent agency and endeavour to 
reach an agreement for the regulation of 
working conditions without any infringe- 
ment of their right to accept or reject 
the recommendations of the conciliation 
authorities. 

In most countries, the ‘Minister of Labour 
or some other competent authority with 
regard to labour relations may intervene 
directly in labour disputes, either by offer- 
ing his own services or by delegating 
authority to qualified persons. 

In the United Kingdom, the Minister of 
Labour may intervene on his own motion 
either under the Conciliation Act, 1896, or 
under the Industrial Courts Act, 1919. He 
does not normally do so, however, unless 
the ordinary negotiating machinery of the 
parties has failed. If the Minister con- 
siders that the dispute concerns matters of 
major importance affecting wider interests 
than those of the immediate parties, he 
may constitute a Court of Inquiry under 
the Industrial Courts Act or a less formal 
Committee of Investigation under the 
Conciliation Act. 

In some countries ad hoc bodies are set 
up when a dispute arises or threatens to 


arise. Such a body is temporary in char- 
acter and constituted for a _ particular 
dispute. These bodies are usually com- 


posed of representatives of the parties with 
an independent chairman, often a Govern- 
ment official who has no voting power. 
Ad hoc bodies of this kind are constituted 
in a number of Latin-American countries, 
and in India. 

[The Conciliation Boards appointed under 
Canadian legislation, both federal and 
provincial, are ad hoc boards. These three- 
man boards consist of a nominee of each 
party and a chairman appointed on the joint 
nomination of the other two members. ] 

More frequently, however, national legis- 
lation provides for the establishment of 
permanent agencies which are immediately 
available to undertake their duties and 
which since their members are independent 
of the parties and familiar with industrial 
problems, are qualified to give an objective 
opinion on the questions at issue. Legis- 
lation establishing permanent agencies may 
provide for the appointment either of 
individual conciliators or mediators as in 
the United States, Canada, the Scandi- 
navian countries and the Netherlands, or 
of joint agencies including equal numbers of 
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yepresentatives of employers and workers 
and appointed as a rule, on the recom- 


mendation of their most representative 
organizations. 
In the United States, the Director of 


the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service or any authorized subordinate 
official, may intervene by proffering his 
services In any dispute which threatens to 
cause a substantial interruption of com- 
merce and may convene the parties which, 
however, are free to accept or reject any 
suggested procedure. If unsuccessful, he 
must seek to persuade the parties to find 
other means of peaceful settlement. 

An example of a joint agency is found 
in the bipartite permanent industrial 
councils set up under the 1937 Indus- 
trial Conciliation Act of the Union of 
South Africa. Equally representative of 
employers and workers, these councils 
merely assist the parties to negotiate an 
agreement and, if unsuccessful, must report 
to the competent authorities. 

Alternatively, the permanent conciliation 
agencies may be tripartite as in Chile, 
Mexico, and other Latin-American coun- 
tries, in which case conciliation boards are 
composed of employers’ and _. workers’ 
representatives under the chairmanship of 
a Government or public official. 


Conciliation Procedure 


Since the longer a dispute continues, the 
harder it becomes to reconcile conflicting 
views, it is important to provide a rapid 
and informal procedure by which the parties 
may continue their negotiations. Many 
laws, such as those of Canada and Australia, 
provide that the formal legal rules of 
procedure or evidence are not binding on 
conciliation agencies. Some, by failing to 
make any provision on the subject, leave 
the conciliation agencies free to follow such 
procedure as is deemed desirable, as in the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 
Some systems, such as those of Australia, 
India and Mexico, prohibit the appearance 
of legal counsel in the presentation of 
disputes before the conciliation authorities. 

Under several systems, the conciliator is 
empowered to intervene on his own initia- 
ative to convene the disputing parties for 
negotiation as in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, or by a proffer of his services, as in 
the United States. In several Latin- 
American countries, the initiative must be 
taken by one or both of the parties who 
must submit a statement of their demands 
to the conciliation authority, as well as to 
the other, within a specified time. In 
China and India, the procedure must be 
initiated at the request of the parties, or 
ex officio by the competent authority. 
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In Canada, under the federal Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
where a notice to commence collective 
bargaining has been given, either party 
may, upon submitting a statement of the 
difficulties encountered, request the Mun- 
ister of Labour to instruct a Conciliation 
Officer to confer with the parties. The 
Minister may grant such request as he sees 
fit. He is also empowered to name a Con- 
ciation Officer on his own initiative. 

To prevent delays, laws frequently impose 
time-limits for the various stages of the 
procedure. In the United States, if the 
conciliation attempt of the Director of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
is not successful “within a reasonable time”, 
he must urge the parties to find other 
means of settlement. Under the Labour 
Code of Chile, the conciliation procedure 
must be completed within 15 days. In 
Canada, a Conciliation Officer must report 
to the Minister normally within 14 days. 
A Conciliation Board must report its find- 
ings to the Minister within the same period. 
However, in each case a longer time may 
be allowed by the Minister or by the joint 
consent of the parties. 

Conciliation agencies may be empowered 
to summon witnesses, to make investiga- 
tions on the spot and call for the produc- 
tion of relevant documents, and the law 
sometimes prescribes definite periods within 
which such action must be taken. Under 
many legal systems, e.g. that of Canada, 
the investigation constitutes the essential 
part of the conciliation procedure. 

If the parties reach an agreement, either 
by means of independent negotiation during 
the procedure or as a result of the recom- 
mendations of the conciliation authority, the 
agreement, in so far as it relates to wages 
or other working conditions, is considered 
to have the status and effect of a collective 
agreement. This has been provided for by 
law in Mexico and India. 

If conciliation fails, the parties resume 
their full freedom of action. Frequently, 
the law provides that the conciliation 
agency shall publish a report of the dispute 
together with its recommendations for 
settlement in order that the parties may, 
under the pressure of public opinion, be 
led to settle the dispute in spite of the 
failure of conciliation. In Canada, the 
Minister has authority to publish the 
report of a Conciliation Board in such 
manner as he sees fit. The Act thus places 
some reliance on public opinion to induce 
the parties to effect a settlement. 

Mention is made in the Report of the 
reference of various matters connected with 
disputes to a court or board of inquiry, 
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in order that Governments may obtain an 
independent judgment of the facts in- 
volved, as in India, Mexico, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. It is 
pointed out that while such a procedure 
has no direct relationship to conciliation 
and arbitration, the public examination of 
the factors giving rise to the dispute may 
provide a basis for further negotiations 
leading to a settlement. In the United 
Kingdom, in major disputes the Minister 
of Labour may constitute a court of inquiry 
under the Industrial Courts Act, consisting 
of one or more persons appointed by the 
Minister. It may include employers and 
workers outside the industry concerned and 
an independent chairman. The consent of 
the parties is not required for the appoint- 
ment of a court whose primary purpose is 
to inform Parliament and the public on the 
facts and underlying causes of the dispute. 
It may make recommendations for settle- 
ment but neither party is bound to accept 
such recommendations. In the United 
States, the President may appoint a fact- 
finding board consisting of such members as 
he shall determine, to look into the causes 
of a dispute and report to him. The report 
may not include recommendations for 
settlement. 

Mention might be made too, of the power 
given to the federal Minister of Labour 
of Canada to appoint Industrial Inquiry 
Commissions of one or more persons, 
either on application or on his own initia- 
tive, for the purpose of making “any 
inquiries he thinks fit regarding industrial 
matters” or of investigating complaints of 
alleged violations of the Act. Such a 
commission reports its findings to the Min- 
ister who publishes them as he sees fit. 


Arbitration Machinery 


Voluntary arbitration, used either as a 
substitute for or after the failure of con- 
ciation, provides a method by which the 
parties may compose their differences 
through an award given by one or more 
independent persons or arbitrators. The 
effectiveness of voluntary arbitration pro- 
cedure is increased if the parties, having 
consented to submit the dispute to arbitra- 
tion, agree in advance to accept the award. 

Agreement to arbitrate may include the 
appointment of the arbitrator. A number 
of countries have found it desirable to 
provide either ad hoc or permanent volun- 
tary arbitration facilities. 

In Venezuela, for example, on the failure 
of a conciliation board to achieve a settle- 
ment, the board may unanimously recom- 
mend reference of the dispute to voluntary 
arbitration. It may then set up an arbitra- 


tion board consisting of an independent 
chairman and three representatives of each 
party, who are not connected with the 
industry concerned and who are selected 
from panels submitted by trade associa- 
tions. The decisions of the board must be 
adopted by a majority vote, and are bind- 
ing on the parties for a specified period. 

In the Union of South Africa, an indus- 
trial council or conciliation board may, on 
the failure of conciliation, refer the dispute 
to a single arbitrator or to an arbitration 
board sitting under an umpire. The arbi- 
trator or board and umpire are selected by 
representatives of the employers and 
employees and their award is legally bind- 
ing on both parties. 

Legal systems establishing permanent 
machinery for voluntary arbitration may 
make permanent arbitrators available to 
the parties as in the United States, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom, or may provide 
for the appointment of permanent arbitra- 
tion commissions or tribunals, including 
employers’ and workers’ representatives 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
most representative organizations, e.g. the 
Industrial Court in the United Kingdom 
and permanent agencies in Switzerland, 
Mexico and other Latin-American coun- 
tries. As a part of the facilities offered 
by the United States Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, a list is kept of 
arbitrators whose services are available, on 
application by the parties. 

The permanent Industrial Court of the 
United Kingdom, set up under the Indus- 
trial Courts Act in order that there might 
be a Standing Arbitration Council to which 
disputes affecting whole industries or parts 
of industries might be referred, consists of 
persons appointed by the Minister of 


Labour, of whom some are independent, ~ 


some represent employers and some repre- 
sent workers. The general practice is for 
the Court to sit as a panel of three. Its 
decisions are not legally binding. In 
France, the Economic Council which is the 
advisory body of Parliament and the 
Government, and on which employers’ and 
workers’ organizations are represented, may 
be called upon to arbitrate in industrial 
disputes, provided that the parties so 
request and the Ministers concerned agree. 

{In Canada, legislation provides for arbi- 
tration of disputes which arise over the 
interpretation or an alleged violation of a 
collective agreement. In this type of 
dispute, strikes and lockouts are forbidden 
during the life of the agreement since the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act requires every collective agree- 
ment to contain a provision for final settle- 
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ment of such differences, by arbitration or 
otherwise, without stoppage of work. When 
such provision is not included, the Labour 
Relations Board must, on the application 
of either party, insert it in the agreement. 
Most agreements provide for “grievance 
procedure” which usually involves a series, 
of stages of conferences between, on the 
one hand, the aggrieved employee, union 
representatives and committees, augmented 
by international union officials, and, on the 
other, supervisors and successive levels of 
management. The agreement may provide 
that any dispute which has properly been 
carried through the various steps of the 
grievance procedure and which has not been 
amicably settled will, at the request of 
either party, be referred to a board of 
arbitration appointed by the disputants 
themselves. 


As regards disputes concerning the nego- 
tiation, renewal or revision of an agreement, 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act does not provide for 
arbitration facilities. Conciliation facilities, 
however, are provided for, as has been 
noted above, and the recommendations of 
a Conciliation Board for the settlement of 
a dispute are binding on the parties if 
they so agree in writing. 

Another federal statute, the Conciliation 
and Labour Act, 1906, provides for arbitra- 
tion. Normally intervention under this Act 
is restricted to industries under federal 
jurisdiction but conciliation or arbitration 
facilities are provided in industries within 
provincial jurisdiction upon the joint 
request of the parties and upon the express 
request or consent of the provincial 
authorities concerned. 


The Act provides that, upon the applica- 
tion of both parties, the Minister of Labour 
may appoint an arbitrator. The part of 
this Act most commonly used, however, 
is that empowering the Minister to appoint 
a Conciliation Officer to inquire into a 
dispute. ] 


Arbitration Procedure 


Arbitration agencies, particularly the ad 
hoc agencies, are usually allowed the 
greatest possible freedom regarding pro- 
cedure. 


Nature and Effect of 
Arbitration Award 


Awards of an arbitration board may be 
binding, with the same force as that of a 
freely concluded collective agreement, or 
they may merely take the form of a 
recommendation. Awards of the permanent 
Industrial Court of the United Kingdom 
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and of arbitration boards in Sweden have 
no legally binding force. In practice, how- 
ever, awards of this character are usually 
accepted by the parties. 

In most cases, however, an award is 
binding on both parties by virtue of the 
agreement to arbitrate or by virtue of 
express statutory provisions establishing the 
procedure. 


Proposed Conclusions 
for a Recommendation 


I. Voluntary Conciliation 


It is the opinion of a majority of the 
Governments who replied to the question- 
naire that voluntary conciliation authorities, 
having regard to the particular conditions 
existing in each country, should be estab- 
lished on a permanent basis and in suffi- 
cient number to enable them to offer their 
assistance to the parties in the prevention 
and settlement of collective industrial 
disputes. It is felt that conciliation facili- 
ties should be of a permanent character in 
order that they may be quickly put into 
operation when disputes arise. 

Voluntary conciliation authorities of a 
multilateral character should, it is con- 
sidered, include equal numbers of repre- 
sentatives of organizations of employers 
and workers. Participation of employers’ 
and workers’ associations in the conciliation 
procedure is necessary if the disputing parties 
are to have confidence in the procedure. 
Organizations of employers and workers 
concerned in a dispute should be associated 
in all stages of the procedure. 

Practically all Governments accept the 
principle that the conciliation procedure 
should be free of charge and expeditious 
but consider that international regulations 
should be flexible enough to permit each 
Government freedom to regulate details of 
the procedure. The periods prescribed by 
national regulations for examination of the 
dispute should be fixed in advance and 
kept to a minimum. 

To offset delays in bringing the machinery 
into motion and to take account of the 
possibility that for varying reasons no 
party will initiate the conciliation pro- 
cedure, the international regulations should 
provide for the setting in motion of the 
procedure ex officio by the voluntary con- 
ciliation authority, as well as on the 
initiative of any of the parties to the 
dispute. 
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If a dispute has been submitted to a 
conciliation authority with the consent of 
all parties concerned, they should be 
required to abstain from strikes and lock- 
outs while conciliation is in process. It 
was pointed out that, where the parties 
mutually agree to substitute conciliation 
for direct action, they should, if acting in 
good faith, refrain from resorting to strike 
or lockout during conciliation proceedings. 

A majority of the replies received 
support the principle that any agreement 
which the parties may reach during con- 
eiliation procedure, whether or not as a 
result of accepting the recommendations of 
the conciliation authorities, should be 
drawn up in writing and should be treated 
as freely concluded collective agreements. 


Il. Voluntary Arbitration 


As regards voluntary arbitration, Gov- 
ernments were asked: (1) if they considered 
that a system of voluntary arbitration 
should be established to which the parties 
might have recourse either at the outset or 
after breakdown of the conciliation pro- 
cedure, and (2) whether it should be 
provided that, once a dispute has been 
submitted to arbitration with the consent 
of all parties concerned, they should be 
required to accept the arbitration award. 

The principle of voluntary arbitration 1s 
supported by a majority of the replies. As 
with voluntary conciliation, it is considered 
that a permanent system of voluntary 
arbitration should be established which has 
the advantage of being immediately avail- 
able to the disputing parties. The form of 
the facilities and the procedure to be 
followed are largely matters to be deter- 
mined by Governments in the lght of 
experience within each country. 

With respect to the second question, it 
is noted that the mere fact that the parties 
mutually agree to have recourse to volun- 
tary arbitration carries an implied intent to 
abide by the result and as a rule the terms 
of submission contain an express provision 
that the parties agree to be bound thereby. 
In the absence of such an agreement, the 
arbitration procedure could result in nothing 
more than an advisory opinion which the 
parties might either accept or reject. The 
Proposed Conclusion, therefore, is that if a 
dispute has been submitted to arbitration 
for final settlement with the consent of all 
parties concerned, the parties should be 
required to accept the arbitration award. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN PUBLIC AUTHORITIES 
AND EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


In order that Governments may increase 
production and labour efficiency and raise the 
standard of living of workers, the question of 
co-operation between the State, management 
and workers has become an important one. 

The Report surveys the recent experience 
of the different countries in co-operation be- 
tween the public authorities and employers’ 
and workers’ organizations at three levels: 
the level of the undertaking, the level of 
the industry, and the national level. 

In a very large number of countries some 
machinery for such co-operation has been 
established at the level of the undertaking, 
either by agreement between the parties or 
by legislative action. The agencies for 
co-operation in the undertaking are, for the 
most part, joimt production committees, 
work committees or councils, staff delega- 
tions, etc. These committees perform both 
social functions, on the one hand, and 
technical and economic functions on the 
other. For the most part, the committees 
deal with matters concerning the welfare of 
the workers, e.g. safety and health, voca- 
tional training, apprenticeship and amenities. 
In the technical or economic field, their 
functions are usually of an _ exclusively 
advisory kind. The committees study pro- 
duction methods, employment problems, 
etc., and make suggestions with the object 


of increasing production, and rendering the 
undertaking more efficient. 

The Report finds that experience with 
such machinery is sufficiently general as to 
make appropriate the drafting of interna- 
tional regulations on this subject, either 
in “the. form Yor “a, Convention or <a 
Recommendation. 

As regards co-operation at the industrial 
level, the Report finds a wide variation in 
the extent to which such co-operation is 
being effected in the different countries. An 
example of co-operation at the industrial 
level is found in the Working Parties set 
up in the United Kingdom in about 20 
major industries, for instance, in the 
cotton, boot and shoe, pottery and hosiery 
industries. Working Parties represent 
employers, trade unions and the general 
public. 

Machinery for co-operation at the 
national level also varies widely. It may 
take the form of economic councils, planning 
councils, national labour councils, etc. In 
some countries, these bodies have purely 
advisory powers; in others, they may 
initiate action and even make decisions. 

The Report comments that the problem 
of Government-employer-worker-co-opera- 
tion is a vast one which will probably occupy 
the attention of the ILO for several years. 





Quebec Roman Catholic Bishops 
Issue Pastoral Letter on Labour 


The Roman Catholic Episcopate of the 
Province of Quebec issued a pastoral letter 
on March 19, on the “problem of the 
worker in the light of the social doctrine 
of the Church.” The 35,000-word docu- 
ment, signed by heads of 25 archdioceses 
and dioceses, advocates social action toward 
a reform of enterprise which would “gradu- 
ally lead organized workers to participate in 
management, profits, and ownership, accord- 
ing to a just conception of the nature of 
private property and of the legitimate 


rights of proprietors over productive 
property.” 
The pastoral letter also recommends 


establishment of an “organization of labour 
based on a workable statute to protect the 
right of association—employers’ as well as 
workers’—which will normally lead the 
associations of employers and employees 
towards the guild system (organization 
corporative ).” 

Among the main recommendations in the 
letter, which was read in all Roman 


Catholic churches in the Province of 


Quebec, are:— 


1. Support of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour. 

2. Legislation to give the labouring class 
the means to take its place in the community 
and to “share in the benefits of progress and 
contemporary culture.” “Legislation concern- 
ing the right of association,” states the 
episcopal document, “should constantly be 
improved so as to permit a sound unionism 
to fulfil its necessary role as an agent of 
order and social peace.” 

3. Support of state measures to combat 
Communism. “Above all,” says the pastoral 
letter, “it is necessary to favour a better 
distribution of riches, a state of security for 
all honest and conscientious workers, and a 
system of labour which respects the human 
dignity of the worker.” 

4. Support of priests active in social action, 
based on the church’s social doctrine, and in 
labour and employer organizations. 

5. Endorsement of the work of the 
Sacerdotal Commission on Social Studies, an 
organization of the clergy with power to 
pronounce itself on social questions, 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Vocational Training of Adults 
including Disabled Persons 


To be Studied at ILO Conference 


Proposals for international regulations on the training of 
adults, including disabled persons, were drafted recently 
at an ILO technical meeting, and will be studied by the 
International Labour Conference in June. 


The question of the vocational training 
of adults, including disabled persons, is to 
be one of the items on the agenda! of the 
International Labour Conference at its 33rd 
Session, to be held at Geneva this June. 


In preparation for the Conference, a 
preliminary meeting was held at Geneva 
from January 23 to February 3, which gave 
study to the question and drew up a draft 
text for submission to the June Conference. 


The text sets forth in detail the prin- 
ciples which should apply in the training 
of adults, and makes recommendations for 
the organization and administration of 
vocational training. It notes among other 
things, the possibilities of training as a 
means of facilitating the upgrading of 
employees, and of aiding in the re-employ- 
ment of jobless workers. 

It proposes that disabled workers be 
trained so far as possible in accordance with 
the same conditions as other adults, but that 
special facilities be provided for them where 
necessary. 

The Preparatory Technical \ Tripartite 
Conference was attended by representatives 
of seventeen governments. 


The following ten countries sent 
tripartite delegations, consisting of gov- 
ernment, employers’ and workers’ dele- 
gates: Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, 
France, United States, Netherlands, United 
Kingdom, Sweden, and Switzerland. The 
other countries which were represented at 
the Conference were Austria, Brazil, Chile, 
India, Iran, Italy, Norway. 


The Canadian Delegation consisted of the 
following :— 


Government Delegate: Brigadier J. BE. 
Lyon, Assistant Director, Training Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Employers’ Delegate: Mr. Roy L. Camp- 
bell, Secretary, International Paper Com- 
pany Limited, Montreal, Quebec. 





1 The full agenda was published in last month’s 
Lasour GAzeTTe (p. 318). 
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Workers’ Delegate: Mr. William H. 
Burnell, First Vice-President, International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper- 
mill Workers, Cornwall, Ontario. 


Both Mr. Campbell and Mr. Burnell were 
selected as group substitutes on the Steer- 
ing Committee. Mr. Burnell was also a 
member of the working party which carried 
out preliminary study of the. points dealing 
with the training of disabled persons. 
Brigadier Lyon and Mr. Campbell both 
served on the Drafting Committee, the job 
of which was to study carefully all the final 
recommendations of the Conference and 
ensure that the French version coincided 
with the English version. 


In his opening address to the Confer- 
ence, the Secretary-General emphasized the 


importance of the question on the agenda. 


He recalled that, even though the training 
of adults had been subject to precise and 
manifold regulation during periods in the 
past, it had been neglected somewhat at 
the beginning of the contemporary indus- 
trial age. The question of vocational 
training, and in particular the training of 
adults, had been considered by all Regional 
Conferences and by the great majority of 
industrial committees of the ILO which had 
met since the war and was, therefore, one 
to be dealt with appropriately on an inter- 
national level. The Assistant Secretary- 
General described briefly the purpose of the 
Conference and reminded delegates that its 
task was to provide an international basis 
for national action which would produce the 
desired economic and social results. 

Throughout the Conference, although 
discussions were lengthy and at times 
heated, it was evident that there was not 
a great deal of real conflict about the 
principles which were being discussed. 
Many of the countries which were repre- 
sented are well advanced in their thinking 
about vocational training and in their plans 
for carrying it out. 


Summary of Proposed Text 


The text which was approved recommends 
the adoption of international regulations on 
the vocational training of adults, including 
disabled persons, in the form of a Recom- 
mendation. It also sets forth the scope of 
the training envisaged, including the pro- 
vision of training facilities, and the persons 
for whom training should be provided. It 
lists those for whom special training or 
retraining measures. should be taken. 
Priorities in admission to training facilities 
are recommended, as are training facilities 
for production workers and supervisors. 

The principles of training are set forth as 
follows :— 

(a) Vocational training of adults to be 
developed in collaboration with 
employers’ and workers’ organizations 
according to the situation and trend 


of the employment market and the 
efforts to increase national produc- 
tion, and to the possibilities of 
absorbing trainees into — suitable 
employment. 

(6) Vocational training also, as far as 


possible, to enable adults to obtain 
background knowledge related to the 
occupations they are learning and to 





the industries in which they may be 
employed in particular to facilitate 
upgrading of workers. 

(c) Vocational training of unemployed 
adults not to be used as a substitute 
for unemployment insurance or assis- 
tance schemes but, in this connection, 
to be used to facilitate the re-employ- 
ment of unemployed workers who 
require training in order to find 
suitable employment. 

Methods of training, which include selec- 
tion, preparation of training programs and 
supervision measures, are outlined and 
practices recommended both for in-plant 
training and also for training outside the 
undertakings. Three paragraphs are devoted 
to the training of supervisors and two to 
the recruitment and training of instructors. 

The training of disabled persons com- 
prises a separate section of the Recom- 
mendations and the first principle laid down 
is that the principles, measures and methods 
of training set forth for adults should be 
applied to all disabled persons in so far as 
medical and educational conditions permit. 
In this connection, the general feeling 
seemed to be that, if suitable training 


Canadian Government, Worker, and Employer representatives at the ILO 
preparatory conference on training of adults and disabled persons: | hall PS 
Campbell, Secretary of the Canadian International Paper Co. Ltd., Brigadier 
J. E. Lyon, Assistant Director of the Canadian Vocational Training Branch of 
the Department of Labour, and W. H. Burnell, First Vice-President of the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Papermill Workers. 
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facilities are provided for adults, the train- 
ing of disabled persons follows naturally. 
However, attention is drawn to _ the 
necessity for medical supervision of most 
disabled persons under training and for 
special facilities in cases where disabled 
persons, by reason of the nature of their 
disabilities, cannot be trained in company 
with able-bodied persons. 

The recommendations for the organiza- 
tion and administration of vocational train- 
ing are set forth in some detail and are 
quite comprehensive. A final paragraph 
deals with international co-operation in the 
training of adults. It is recommended that 
States’ Members should co-operate where 
necessary and_ practicable, and where 
desired with the help of the International 


Third Session of 
Iron and Steel Committee 


Labour Office, in measures to promote the 
training of adults. Suggestions as to how 
that co-operation might be carried out are 
given. 

The adoption of the text was unanimous, 
although the Employers’ Group requested 
that their reservation be recorded to a 
paragraph which dealt with the provision 
of remuneration or allowances to adults 
under training, having regard for any 
unemployment benefit or any other allow- 
ance they might be receiving and other 
factors, such as age, family responsibilities, 
cost of living in the district concerned, and 
special personal expenses connected with the 
training, such as those for transport or 
housing. 


Resolutions on the guaranteed wage and on the social effects of 
technological improvements were adopted by the ILO Iron and 
Steel Committee during the course of its third session. 


The Iron and Steel Committee of the 
International Labour Organization, at its 
Third Session during November-December, 
1949, in Geneva, Switzerland, recommended 
that the attention of employers’ and 
workers’ organizations and  wage-fixing 
authorities be drawn to the need for study 
of the possible values of a guaranteed wage 


for the iron and steel industry in the light 


of relevant economic and social conditions. 

Another important resolution concerned 
the need for study of the social effects of 
technological improvements in the industry, 
especially the effects on employment, and 
the need for co-operation between employers 
and workers to prepare in advance plans to 
meet the effects of the resulting displace- 
ment of workers. 

The Committee also reviewed action 
taken by member nations and the Inter- 
national Labour Office in the light of the 
conclusions of its Second Session, and recent 
developments in the industry. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian Delegation to the Iron and 
Steel Committee Session was as follows:— 

Government delegates—J. E. Matthews, 
M.P., of Brandon, Manitoba, and F. J. 
Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer of 
the Federal Department of Labour. 

Employers’ delegates—A. L. Lott, Man- 
ager of Industrial Relations for the Steel 
Company of Canada, Hamilton, Ontario, 
and P. J. Power, Superintendent of Indus- 
trial Relations for the Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation, Sydney, Nova Scotia. 
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Workers’ delegates —G. P. Schollie, Cana- 
dian Vice-President of the International 
Association of ‘Machinists, and L. Lavallee, 
President of the Montreal Machine Shop 
Workers’ Union. 

The honour of opening the general debate 
of the Committee was given to Mr. 
Matthews, and Mr. Ainsborough was elected 
a member of the Steering Committee for the 
Session. 


Agenda 


The first item on the agenda was the 
General Report prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, outlining action 
taken in various countries to implement the 
conclusions of the Second Session, steps 
taken by the Office to follow up the studies 
and inquiries proposed at that Session, and 
recent events and developments in the iron 
and steel industry. The second item on 
the agenda was the subject of guaranteed 
wages in the iron and steel industry, and 
the third was a consideration of techno- 
logical improvements in the industry and 
their effects on employment, which are 
matters of growing concern to both 
employers and workers. These two latter 
items were referred to subcommittees for 
study. 


General Discussion 


The Chairman, J. J.. Ricard of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs of Denmark, 
opened the first of seven plenary sittings 
of the Committee by welcoming the dele- 
gates of 13 countries: Belgium, Canada, 


China, France, India, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Sweden, Union of 
South Africa, United Kingdom, and United 
States, to this Third Session of the Com- 
mittee, and referring to the accomplish- 
ments of the First Session, Cleveland, Ohio, 
1946, and the Second Session, Stockholm, 
Sweden, 1947. He also welcomed the 
observers present from the United Nations, 
from the International Federation of Trades 
Unions of Salaried Employees, Professional 
Workers and Supervisors, from the Inter- 
national Federation of Christian Metal 
Workers’ Trades Unions, and from the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 

J. E. Matthews, M.P., of Canada, opened 
general discussions at the second plenary 
sitting, with a brief résumé of the situation 
in the primary iron and steel industry of 
Canada. He said that wartime advances in 
new equipment and modernization have 
resulted in a 60 per cent increase in produc- 
tion, which has continued at capacity since 
the war to meet a growing demand for steel 
in peacetime industries. In the last ten 
years, workers in the industry increased 
from 15,000 to 35,000, while average weekly 
earnings went up approximately 68 per cent 
and yearly income was even higher because 
of steady year-round employment. The 
wide dispersal of coal and iron deposits and 
markets in Canada has imposed peculiar 
problems on the industry which have been 
approached realistically; new iron ore 
deposits on the Quebec-Labrador boundary 
are being developed which will help to 
facilitate the stabilization and expansion of 
the industry in Canada. 

After the general debate, John Price, the 
Secretary-General, summarized the discus- 
sion and replied to certain criticisms which 
had been expressed by delegates. Some 
difficulty had been encountered because of 
the lack of standard definitions and classi- 
fications for occupations and processes in the 
industry, making it hard to correlate the 
available data on the industry in various 
countries, but this would be overcome as 
statistics were improved, in accuracy and 
uniformity. The Industrial Committees after 
some initial delays were proving themselves 
extremely useful in promoting an under- 
standing of problems in the different 
countries and providing the basis for inter- 
national co-operation and assistance. The 
‘real problem of the Iron and Steel Com- 
mittee was how to awaken the consciousness 
in member countries that its work could 
be of value to the industry, and to make 
more widely known the assistance which the 
International Labour Organization could 
afford to the development of the industry. 


Guaranteed Wages in the 
Iron and Steel Industry 


The discussions of the Subcommittee set 
up to deal with this item were based 
principally upon a Report prepared by 
the International Labour Office entitled 
Guaranteed Wages in the Iron and Steel 
Industry, as well as on previous ILO 
Reports on Wages. Workers’ members 
emphasized that guaranteed wages would 
help to remove the causes of the misery 
of unemployment. They were almost 
unanimous in urging that the whole 
financial responsibility for a guaranteed 
wage scheme should be borne by the 
employers as a result of collective bargain- 
ing between the employers’ and workers’ 
organizations in the industry, rather than 
as a result of legislation, except in coun- 
tries where wage-fixing authorities deter- 
mined the conditions of employment of 
workers in the iron and steel industry. 
It was hoped that appropriate studies 
would be made to reduce so far as possible 
cyclical fluctuations and seasonal varia- 
tions in production and employment. 

The United States Government member 
drew attention to the fact that if any 
scheme for guaranteed wages was intro- 
duced, existing legislation in such fields as 
unemployment insurance, premium over- 
time payments and taxation might have 
to be amended to prevent duplication and 
other obstacles. The Chairman, who was 
the United Kingdom Government member, 
indicated that the basis for the acceptance 
of the principle of the guaranteed wage 
in the United Kingdom was, in his opinion, 
recognition of the fact that industry had 
some responsibility for protecting workers 
against a stoppage of wages due to factors 
outside their control. He felt that industry 
did have an obligation to protect workers 
who were under-employed or unemployed 
due to circumstances existing within the 
industry. 

There was some difficulty in agreeing 
upon an exact definition of a guaranteed 
wage, and whether it should cover such 
circumstances as sickness, bad weather, 
fires in the plant, and strikes. Most 
members felt that the guaranteed wage 
scheme should only be stated in general 
terms and that the details in each country 
should be worked out between employers’ 
and workers’ organizations to cover the 


local situation. For example, in some 
countries unemployment insurance and 
other legislation made provision — for 


matters like sickness which were not 
within the control of the employer. So far 
as the International Labour Office knew, 
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the guaranteed wage scheme in Australia 
was the only one in which the guaranteed 
wage appled during sickness. 

Employers’ members pointed out that the 
employers had opposed the Resolution 
concerning the guaranteed wage which was 
adopted by the 3lst Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, but neverthe- 
less they recognized that the demand for 
a guaranteed wage arose from a legitimate 


aspiration of the workers, security of 
employment, and they were willing to 
discuss the question in good faith. <A 


scheme of guaranteed wages would increase 
production costs in the industry, and in a 
period of serious depression this might ruin 
the industry. Stability of employment was 
closely linked to stability of production. 

A draft memorandum was submitted by 
the Drafting Committee, which, after some 
modifications, was adopted by the Sub- 
committee in the form of a Resolution, the 
operative part of which is as follows:— 


Resolution concerning Guaranteed Wages 
in the Iron and Steel Industry.! 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office is invited to request the 
Governments of States Members of the 
International Labour Organization to draw 
the attention of employers’ and workers’ 
organizations in the iron and steel industry, 
and, where considered appropriate, the wage- 
fixing authorities concerned, to the following 
points agreed by the Iron and Steel Com- 
mittee concerning the guaranteed wage in 
the iron and steel industry:— 


1. Experience of Guaranteed Wage Schemes 
to date. 


Practical experience with guaranteed wage 
schemes at the present time, both in iron 
and steel and in other industries is extremely 
limited. Such schemes have been estab- 
lished in very few countries, and in general 
even in those countries these schemes have 
been in force for a limited period. Those 
schemes inaugurated during recent years 
have operated in general under conditions of 
full employment and a high level of activity 
for the industry, and the effectiveness and 
practicability of the schemes in different 
economic conditions cannot yet be assessed. 
For this and other reasons the application 
of guaranteed wage schemes is in an experi- 
mental stage of development and must be 
regarded as subject to reconsideration and 
review. 


2. Description of the Guaranteed Wage. 


A guaranteed wage scheme may be defined 
as an arrangement whereby an employer, 
having undertaken to provide employment at 
the ordinary rates of pay for a specified 
number of hours, days or weeks, pays a 
specified amount of wages if, the worke1 
being available, neither his customary work 
nor reasonably alternative work can be pro- 
vided. An arrangement similar to the above, 





1 This resolution was adopted by 36 votes to 1, 
with 11 abstentions, at a Plenary Sitting of the 
Committee. 
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but under which the wages are paid not 
directly by the employer but by an organiza- 
tion taking his place, would fall within the 
definition of a guaranteed wage. The require- 
ment to provide for a guaranteed wage is 
normally subject to certain limitations and 
conditions as defined in collective agreements, 
legislation or orders of wage-fixing authorities. 


3. Purpose and Objects. 


The main purpose of a guaranteed wage 
scheme is to provide security of wages for 
the workers in the industry. Insecurity of 
wages, following from unemployment or 
under-employment in any industry, may be 
eaused by a variety of circumstances, and it 
is difficult to define precisely the field which 
can appropriately and effectively be covered 
by a guaranteed wage scheme. Variations in 
the level of employment affecting the security 
of income and employment of workers are of 
four main types: 


(a) Long period and permanent changes 
resulting, for example, from changes in 
demand or from technical develop- 
ments. 

(b) Cyclical fluctuations in production 
arising from general economic condi- 
tions. 

(ce) Seasonal variations. 

(d) Occasional fluctuations which may 
arise from the economic policy of 
undertakings or Governments or from 
other causes. 


_Because of these variations and fluctua- 
tions, workers in this industry have experi- 
enced fluctuations in employment and income. 
The extent of such fluctuations and the 
amount of unemployment experienced by 
workers varies, of course, from country to 
country. 

The extent to which a guaranteed wage 
scheme can meet the circumstances described 
above and secure an increased security of 
workers’ incomes will vary according to the 
social and industrial conditions in different 
countries. In general, however, it would 
seem an appropriate means of affording pro- 
tection against the consequences of temporary 
interruption or dislocation of work which 
will arise from time to time, but would not 
seem to provide appropriate or fully effective 
protection against the consequences of long- 
term and other unemployment of the kind 
likely to arise under types (a) and (bd) 
above. Certain of the problems which arise 
in these circumstances are not appropriate 
for consideration in detail in relation to the 
guaranteed wage, and are, in part, under 
consideration by the Subcommittee on Tech- 
nological Changes. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the increased security of income 
provided by the application of a guaranteed 
wage scheme may, in some countries, con- 
tribute to reducing the fluctuations in indus- 
trial activity due to changes in demand. 


4. The Appropriate Method of Application 
of the Principle of a Guaranteed Wage 
for the Iron and Steel Industry. 


It would appear that the most appropriate 
method of applying guaranteed wage schemes 
in the iron and steel industry would be for 
these schemes (and particularly the period of 
the guarantee and the limitations on their 
application) to be negotiated by collective 


bargaining between the employers’ and 
workers’ organizations particularly  con- 
cerned. In some countries, however, where 


the conditions of employment of workers in 
the iron and steel industry are normally 
determined by wage-fixing authorities or by 
legislation, such schemes may be determined 
or approved by these means. 


5. Some Economic Considerations to be 
taken into account in applying the 
Guaranteed Wage in the Iron and 
Steel Industry. 


The cost of a guaranteed wage scheme is 
of fundamental importance in determining the 
feasibility of such a guarantee in the indus- 
try. Its introduction will generally involve 
some increase in production costs. The size 
of the increase will depend on the details of 
the scheme and on a number of other con- 
siderations including the effectiveness of 
policies at the national level designed to 
maintain a high and stable level of employ- 
ment. Within the industry itself, an 
important economic consideration will be the 
relative proportion of labour cost to total 
production cost which varies in different 
countries and-in different processes. 

The application of the guaranteed wage 
should accordingly be considered in relation 
to its effects on costs of production and prices 
ruling in the industry and more particularly 
in relation to other provisions in respect of 
wages and conditions of employment which in 
part determine the labour costs. These con- 
siderations will vary widely in different 
countries. 

The question of the guaranteed wage will 
also have to be examined in relation to other 
provisions for securing increased security of 
meomes which may already exist on a 
national or industrial scale and which may 
be financed in part or in whole by the indus- 
try and therefore represent an addition to its 
costs. 


6. Conclusions. 


(a) The application of a guaranteed wage 
may be of real value to the workers in 
the iron and steel industry in providing 
inereased security of income, but each 
particular guaranteed wage scheme must be 
determined in the light of the relevant 
economic and social conditions affecting the 
iron and steel industry in each country, 
failing which the economic effects may be 
of such a character as to render a scheme 
incompatible with the satisfactory operation 
of the industry and thereby make the scheme 
ineffective. 

(b) All questions related to any such 
schemes are matters for the customary 
machinery for determining wages in the 
country in question. Guaranteed wage 
schemes should secure the objectives set out 
in point 3 above, having regard to the major 
economic considerations set out in point 5 
above. — 


Technological Improvements and 
their Effects on Emp'oyment 


This Subcommittee began by discussing 
the Report prepared by the International 
Labour Office on Technological Improve- 
ments in the Iron and Steel Industry and 
Their Effects on Employment which 
reviewed modernization and development 
plans in the industry in 18 major indus- 
trial countries. 


After analysing some effects of techno- 
logical advances on employment, and 
measures to combat “technological unem- 
ployment” in individual countries, the 
Report posed twelve questions for general 


discussions by the Subcommittee, which 
aroused considerable debate. Employers’ 
members maintained that the — social 


effects of technological improvements often 
materialized very slowly and with a 
minimum of disturbance to the workers 
concerned, but Workers’ members declared 
that it was the short-run temporary employ- 
ment which caused great hardship to indi- 
vidual workers. 


One of the questions arousing most 
discussion was whether employers could 
reasonably be expected to make financial 
provision in their budgets for the social 
costs as well as for the financial costs of 
technological improvements. The Workers’ 
members suggested a national redundancy 
and rehabilitation fund in each country to 
compensate iron and steel workers whose 
jobs became redundant as a result of 
technological improvements, from which 
they might either be trained for re-employ- 
ment or if elderly given retirement pensions. 
The Employers’ members thought that this 
scheme would add to the costs of produc- 
tion and indirectly increase unemployment, 
but were prepared to agree, in the event 
of technological improvements leading to a 
reduction in the number of workers, that 
redundant workers should be either fitted 
into other jobs in the plant or retrained 
for new jobs. The United States Govern- 
ment member felt that such a levy on 
finished products might overlap and conflict 
with existing Government programs in some 
countries for retraining workers, with collec- 
tive bargaining provisions, and with old age 
pensions and unemployment insurance. 
Several compromise proposals were put 
forward, from which the Drafting Com- 
mittee was able to arrive at the text of 
the final Resolution. 

Another subject arousing differences of 
opinion was the problem of the extent to 
which major schemes for reorganization or 
modernization of the industry should be 
submitted for approval either to the Gov- 
ernment or to a public board including 
independent members and workers’ as well 
as employers’ representatives. The Workers’ 
members supported such a plan, while the 
Employers’ members considered the ques- 
tion was not within the competence of the 
International Labour Organization. The 
Drafting Committee omitted any reference 
to this point in the Resolution, in view of 
the wide divergence of viewpoints. 
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The Resolution finally passed by the 
Subcommittee follows :— 


Resolution concerning Technological Im- 
provements in the Iron and Steel Industry 
and their Effects on Employment.! 


The Iron and Steel Committee of the 
International Labour Organization, 

Having been convened by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, 
and 

Having met at Geneva for its Third 
Session from November 22 to December 2, 
1949; 

Recognizing that technological improve- 
ments in the iron and steel industry are of 
the utmost importance because they 

(a) may enable the products of the in- 

dustry to be produced more cheaply, 
and 

(b) may lead in the long run to a higher 

standard of living for the workers in 
the form, for example, of shorter hours 
ot work, higher wages, or lower prices 
for consumption goods of which iron 
and steel form constituent parts; 


Considering, however, that technological 
improvements may cause in some _ cases 
displacement of workers in the industry with 
the result that these workers are threatened 
with a period of unemployment until they 
ean be reabsorbed either into the iron and 
steel industry itself or into another industry; 

Noting moreover that measures to deal 
with this situation will be much more effec- 
tive if the general employment situation is 
favourable than if there is general unem- 
ployment due to the fluctuations of the busi- 
ness cycle, and that consequently measures 
aimed at ensuring full employment are 
essential to, the successful solution of the 
problem of technological unemployment in the 
iron and steel industry; and 

Being convinced that special consideration 
should be given to preventing if possible or 
to minimizing such unemployment, 

Adopts this 2nd day of December, 1949 the 
following Resolution:— 


1. Careful study and attention ‘should be 
devoted by Governments, employers and 
workers in the various countries concerned 
to the social effects of technological improve- 
ments in the iron and steel industry and 
especially to the effects on employment. 


2. There should be co-operation between 
the employers’ and workers’ organizations 
concerned with respect ito: 

(a) the preparation in advance of plans 
to deal with the effects of techno- 
logical improvements; 

(b) advance notification to the workers 
and their representatives and to the 
public employment service of expected 
displacements of workers: 

(c) the granting within the industry of a 
preference to displaced iron and steel 
workers in filling vacancies; 

(d) vocational guidance of displaced 
workers within the industry; and 

(e) the action to be taken when workers 
become redundant as a _ result of 
technological improvements and are 
threatened with unemployment. 

1 This Resolution was adopted by 50 votes to 1 

at the Seventh Plenary Sitting of the Committee. 
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3. (1) Provision should be made so far as 
practicable for the re-training of displaced 
workers, to enable them to find new employ- 
ment. 

(2) This provision should be made: 

(a) by the iron and steel industry in so 
far as new openings are available 
within the industry; 

(b) by the public authorities in cases in 
which transfer to another industry 
becomes necessary, and adequate re- 
training facilities are not available in 
the industry to which the workers are 
transferred. 

4. (1) Arrangements should be made as 
far as possible by agreement between the 
employers and the workers to enable dis- 
placed workers to accept employment within 
the industry and whenever possible accrued 
advantages of seniority should be continued. 

(2) Arrangements should be considered in 
the lght of agreements existing between 
employers and workers in the various coun- 
tries to deal with other accrued benefits, for 
example holiday credits and pension rights. 

5. (1) Steps should be taken to promote 
and facilitate the movement of workers in 
the industry, and their families, from places 
where employment opportunities are con- 
tracting or may be expected to contract 
to places where employment opportunities are 
expanding. 

(2) For this purpose special attention 
should be given to the provision of adequate 
accommodation both for workers transferred 
within a particular country and for immi- 
grants who are to be employed in the 
industry. 

6. (1) In view of the fact that techno- 
logical improvements may cause hardship to 
some workers in the industry, consideration 
should be given in accordance with the 
normal negotiating machinery existing in 
individual countries to the possibility of 
financial provision being made to mitigate 
such hardship. 

(2) The Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office is invited to authorize 
the Office to study this question further and 
to report thereon to a future session of the 
Tron and Steel Committee. 

7. The public employment service and the 
Workers’ organizations should do everything 
in their power to give workers an intelligent 
understanding of the social implications of 
technological improvements and to assist 
them to adjust themselves to changed con- 
ditions resulting from such improvements. 


Other Resolutions 


Four other resolutions were adopted by 
the Committee after some discussion :— 


(1) A Resolution prepared by the Work- 
ing Party on Statistics, asking the Governing 
Body to request all member countries to 
provide the Office with complete lists of 
official sources of statistics relating to the 
iron and steel industry ,and to keep the 
Office informed of new statistics issued for 
the industry concerning such matters as 
productive capacity, total production, dis- 
tribution to consumers, employment and 
unemployment, earnings, hours of work, 
industrial disputes, accidents and labour 
turnover. 


(2) A Resolution urging the Governing 
Body to do all in its power to fulfil requests 
for technical assistance made by the iron 
and steel industry in the under-developed 
countries, to ensure a progressive increase in 
their volume and efficiency of production. 

(3) A Resolution requesting the Govern- 
ing Body to suggest to Governments of 
member countries that they call together 
representatives of the organizations con- 
cerned in the iron and steel industry, to 


discuss the Resolutions adopted by the Iron 
and Steel Committee and consider what 
action should be taken to give effect to 
them. 

(4) A Resolution inviting the Governing 
Body to ensure that the Office completes 
its inquiry into vocational training and 
promotion in the iron and steel industry, 
in order that this subject may be placed 
on the agenda of the Committee at its 
Fourth Session. 


This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


Chief interest during February in the field of industrial relations 
under Dominion jurisdiction centred on disputes affecting Cana- 
dian railways and Polymer Corporation, Limited, and an applica- 
tion for certification involving employees of the Canadian Press. 


Introduction 


Late in February hearings were resumed 
in Montreal by the two Boards of Con- 
ciliation under the chairmanship of Hon. 
Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, of Vancouver, 
which are dealing with the current dispute 
between the principal Canadian railways 
and groups of railway labour unions over 
demands for higher wage rates and shorter 
working hours made by the employees and 
proposals concerning changes in rules and 
working conditions made by the carriers. 
These cases constitute the only dispute of 
any real magnitude presently existing in 
the field of industrial relations which comes 


within the jurisdiction of the federal 
Department of Labour. ; 
The February sittings of the Canada 


Labour Relations Board attracted consider- 
able attention because of a public hearing 
in connection with an application for 
certification made by the American News- 
paper Guild on behalf of editorial employees 
employed within Canada by the Canadian 
Press, the nation-wide news gathering and 
distribution agency of Canadian daily 
newspapers. The Board deferred its deci- 
sion in the matter. At its March session 
the Board decided that it had jurisdiction 
in the matter, determined the scope of the 
bargaining unit and ordered the taking of a 
secret representation vote. (The Board’s 
Reasons for Judgment will be printed in 
next month’s Lasour GAZzErTeE.) 


Early in March the Minister of Labour 
announced the receipt of a unanimous 
report of the Board of Conciliation which, 
in sittings extending from late November, 
1949, to February, 1950, dealt with a 
dispute between the Polymer Corporation, 
Limited, of Sarnia, Ont., and its employees 
represented by Local 14, United Gas, Coke 
and Chemical Workers of America, CIO. 
This dispute arose out of demands which 
had been made for a general wage increase 
of ten cents per hour and for the estab- 
lishment of shift differentials in wages of 
five and ten cents per hour. After con- 
sidering concessions offered by the manage- 
ment of the crown company and modified 
demands proposed by the union, the Board 
recommended the establishment of shift 
differentials of three cents and six cents per 
hour and wage increases of six and seven 
cents per hour for lower-paid and higher- 
paid employees respectively, effective as 
from January 1, 1950. 

Although, in the opinion of the Concilia- 
tion Board, its recommendations met in 
creat. part the Union’s request that any 
increases should be uniférm in size without 
too seriously affecting the relative rates of 
pay in percentages of all classes of 
employees, it was reported in mid-March 
that the members of the union had rejected 
the Board’s proposals and voted in favour of 
strike action unless their demands were met. 

(The text of this report will be printed 
in next month’s Lasour GAZETTE.) 
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The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. 

Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and international 


steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 


ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—tor incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make_ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and’ cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 


territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 


cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in_Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela: 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before The Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days and held five hearings during 
the month of February. The Board issued 
three certificates designating bargaining 
agents, ordered one representation vote, antl 
allowed the withdrdwal of one application. 
During the month the Board received 
fourteen applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, for a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
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Company comprising clerical employees 
under the jurisdiction of the District 
Accountant, Windsor Street Station, Mont- 
real, P.Q. (L.G., Feb., 1950, p. 202). 


2. The Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees for a unit of employees 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
comprising employees of its Maintenance 
of Way Department employed in shops 
located at Saint John, N.B., Montreal, P.Q., 
Toronto and North Bay, Ont., classified as 
gas engine maintainer, gas and diesel engine 
maintainer, mechanic’s helper, truck driver- 
clerk, and carpenter (L.G., Feb., 1950, p. 202). 


3. Radio and Cables Department, Local 
No. 6, Canadian Communications Associa- 
tion, for a unit of clerical employees of 
the Pacific Cable Board, associated with 
Cable and Wireless Ltd., and the Halifax 
and Bermuda Cable Company (L.G., 
March, 1950, p. 339). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


The Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Office of the Auditor 
of Passenger Receipts, Montreal) (1L.G., 
Feb., 1950, p. 202). Following an investiga- 
tion of the application and a public hearing 
of the parties concerned, the Board ordered 
a representation vote of the employees 
affected (Returning Officer: L. Pepin). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen on behalf of locomo- 
tive firemen, helpers, hostlers, and hostler 
helpers employed by the Dominion Atlantic 
Railway, Kentville, N.S. (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin). 

2. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen on behalf of locomo- 
tive engineers employed by the Dominion 
Atlantic Railway, Kentville, N.S. (Investi- 
gating Officer: L. Pepin). 

3. The West Coast Seamen’s Union 
(Canada) on behalf of unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed on vessels operated by 
Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited, 
Vancouver (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

4. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of 
employees of the Eastern Canada Steve- 
doring Company, Limited, employed as 
longshoremen at Sorel, P.Q. (Investigating 
iter Pepin): 

5. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of 
employees of the Economic Stevedoring 
Corporation of Montreal, employed as 
longshoremen at Sorel, P.Q. (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin). 


6. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 


Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of 
employees of the Empire Stevedoring 


Company, Limited, employed as longshore- 
men at Sorel, P.Q. (Investigating Officer: 
Ib. Pepin). 

7. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Ine., on behalf of 
employees of J. C. Malone and Company, 
employed as longshoremen at Sorel, P.Q. 
(Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 

8. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc.,, on behalf of 
employees of the Montreal and St. John 
Stevedoring Company, employed as long- 
shoremen at Sorel, P.Q. (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin). 

9. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of 
employees of North American Elevators 
Limited, employed as longshoremen at Sorel, 
P.Q. (Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 

10. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of 
employees of the Sorel Dock and Stevedor- 
ing Company, employed as longshoremen at 
Sorel, P.Q. (Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 

11. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of 
employees of J. C. A. Turcotte, employed 
as longshoremen at Sorel, P.Q. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: L. Pepin). 

12. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of 
employees of Wolfe Stevedores, Limited, 
employed as longshoremen at Sorel, P.Q. 
(Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 

13. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., on behalf of 
employees of Brown and Ryan Limited, 
employed as longshoremen at Sorel, P.Q. 
(Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 

14. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, on behalf of one 
clerk employed by the Canadian National 
Railways in its freight office at Ogden 
Point Docks, Victoria, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: G. R. Currie). This applicatian 
was withdrawn later in the month. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Settlement Facilitated by 
Conciliation Officer 


On February 4, 1950, the Minister of 
Labour received a report from H. Perkins, 
Conciliation Officer, indicating the settle- 
ment of matters in dispute between De 
Luxe Transportation Limited, North Bay, 
Ont., and the Canadian Brotherhood of 


Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (L.G., March, 1950, p. 339). 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 

On February 4, 1950, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Conciliation Officer to 
deal with a dispute between Hull City 
Transport Limited, Hull, P.Q., and the Hull 
City Transport Employees’ Syndicate (Con- 
ciliation Officer: L. Pepin). 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and from the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. A number of 
those recently received are summarized 
below. 


Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc., are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Logging 


BRITISH COLUMBIA CoAsTAL REGION— 
CERTAIN LOGGING AND WOODWORKING 
FIRMS AND’ INTERNATIONAL WOOD- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA. 


Agreements to be in effect from June 15, 
1949, to June 15, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
companies recognize the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees and agree that the only certifica- 
tion that they will recognize during the term 
of this agreement is that of the above union, 
unless ordered by due process of law to 
recognize some other bargaining authority. 
The “provisions of this agreement regarding 
check-off, hours of work, overtime, vacations 
with pay and night shift premium are the 
same as in the agreement previously in effect 
and summarized in the LABour GAZETTE, 
February, 1949. The present agreement 
further provides that the 1948 wage scale 
shall apply for the duration of.the agree- 
ment; it may, subject to mutual consent of 
both parties, be revised once annually. The 
minimum rate for common labour (men) is 
$1.08 per hour. The rate for board and 
lodging in logging camp boarding-houses shall 
not exceed $2.25 per day, effective September 
15. 1949. Where a lesser rate is in effect 
that rate shall prevail. 


Provision is also made for seniority rights 
and grievance procedure. 


SOUTHEASTERN INTERIOR (CRANBROOK) AREA, 
B.C.—CerrtTaIn Loeeinc FIRMS AND 
LUMBER AND OTHER Woop PrRopucts 
MANUFACTURERS AND INTERNATIONAL 
WooDWORKERS OF AMERICA. 


“Agreements to be in effect from September 
1, 1949, to August 31, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The companies agree to recognize and_ to 
bargain with the union as the sole bargaining 
agency on behalf of all eligible employees. 
During the term of this agreement the 
bargaining authority of the union shall not 
be impaired and the only certification the 
companies will recognize is that of the union, 
hes otherwise ordered by due process of 
aw. 
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A weekly cost-of-living bonus based 
on the Cost-of-Living Index of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, to be 
calculated on a daily basis, is a feature 
of the agreements between three asbestos 
mining companies and Le Syndicat 
National des Travailleurs de L’Amiante 
summarized below. The agreements pro- 
vide. for both an upward and a 


downward adjustment, the latter to be 
made only in the event that the mdex 
figure exceeds 165-6. 





Check-off: the companies agree to deduct 
union dues and assessments from the pay of 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union. Such authorization shall 
be revokable, but an employee may waive his 
right to revoke. 

Hours: subject to Hours of Work Act, 8 
per day 53 days, a 44-hour week, except for 
stationary engineers, firemen, and oilers 
(whose hours shall not exceed "9 in any one 
day or 48 in any one week, where plant is 
operated on a one-shift basis) ,. and for cook 
and bunkhouse employees in unorganized 
territories, fire fighters, boatmen and 
employees engaged exclusively in the trans- 
portation of men and supplies; for persons 
employed in booming operations, transporting 
logs by horse or river driving a maximum 
of 48 hours per week. Overtime at time and 
one-half shall be paid for work in excess of 
the regular daily and/or weekly hours and 
for work on 7 specified holidays. 

Vacations with pay will be granted in 
accordance with the Annual Holidays Act of 
British Columbia. Cooks and bunkhouse 
employees shall be entitled to one week’s 

vacation w ith pay after 6 months’ continuous 
service, provided that they shall not be 
entitled to more than 2 w eeks’ vacation with 
pay in any one year. 

The rate for board and lodging shall be 
$2 per day: where a lesser rate is being 
charged as of September 1, 1949, that lesser 
rate shall prevail for the term of the agree- 
ment. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes in 
the Cranbrook area: mill operations—boom- 
man, cut-off saw, deckman, dogger, planer 
feeder, planer tailer (where he grades), piler 
(dry), resaw feeder, sawyer tailer, trimmer- 
man 974 cents to $1.004; canter $1.024 to 
$1.103; car loader S7r4 cents to $1 023: 
edgerman, tie packer $1.004 to $1.104; edger 
tailer (where he grades) 973 cents to $1. 103: 
engineer, second class $1.204 to $1.30, third 
class $1. 104 to $1.203, fourth class $1 053; 
filer, head $1. 304 to $1.403, second $1.104 to 
$1.204: fireman 98 cents to $1.004; first aid 
man $1. 004 (or job rate plus 50 cents per 
day); gangsaw helper, green chain (mill), 
edger tailer, jacker to edger, jackladder, 
labourer, planer tailer, resaw tailer, slasher 


sawyer, truck swamper 973 cents; grader 
(lumber) $1.003 to $1.054; millwright, head 
$1.153 to $1.203, helper $1.003; planerman 
set-up $1.103 to $1.204; piler (green) $1.053 
(or 44 cents per M plus 304 cents per hour) ; 
sawyer, head $1.104 to $1.404, gang $1.05; 
scaler (government licensed) 974 cents to 
$1.073; truck drivers 974 cents to $1.054; 
boys (16-18 years) 71 cents increasing grad- 
ually until job rate is reached after 6 
months; bush operations—blacksmith $105 to 
$120 per month; clerk $95 to $105 per 
month; cook, 10-20 men $104 to $144 per 
month, 21 to 30 men $144 to $184 per month, 
over 30 men $184 to $228 per month; bull- 
cook, flunkey $84 to $104 per month (in 
addition, above monthly paid employees get 
board and 203 cents per hour); dumpman, 
bull ropeman, barnboss, swampers and com- 
mon bush labour 974 cents; cat driver $1.104 
to $1.304; cat chokerman $1.003, cross-cut 
saw filer 974 cents to $1.103; decker, hoist 
operator 9734 cents to $1.003; hoist engineer 
$1.153; chokerman $1.054; river driver 
$1.003; scaler $1.103. Where only a single 
rate is quoted the employer may pay up to 
5 cents per hour less for not more than 60 
days. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and the health and safety of 
employees. 


SOUTHERN INTERIOR (KAMLOOPS AND 
KELOWNA) AREA, B.C.—CERTAIN LOGGING 
FIRMS AND LUMBER AND OTHER Woop 
Propucts MANUFACTURERS AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA. 


Agreements to be in effect from September 
1, 1949, to August 31, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The agreements are similar to those for the 
Cranbrook area for the same _ industries, 
summarized above, the only exception being 
the wage scale: while the rates are in most 
eases the same as in the Cranbrook area, 
where they do differ they are, with a few 
exceptions, slightly lower. The following are 
additional rates for this area: box factories 
—hbox cutoff, veneer lathe operator 974 cents 
to $1.053; filer $1.204 to $1.304; first aid 
man $6.50 per day plus board or job rate 
plus 50 cents per day; head planerman $1.053 
to $1.204; core sawyer clipper operator, 
trucker, bundler tie-up, drag saw 974 cents; 
ripsaw 90 cents to $1.00: splicer operator 
(hopper fed). barking machine operator 974 
cents to $1.0034. Boys and females in box 
factory and veneer plant: woman inspector 
764 to 87 cents; all others from 654 to 72, 
74 or 764 cents. 


NorRTHERN INTERIOR AREA, B.C.—CERTAIN 
LocgGInec FIRMS AND LUMBER AND OTHER 
Woop PropuctS MANUFACTURERS AND 
INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF 
AMERICA. 


Agreements to be in effect from September 
1, 1949, to August 31, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The agreements are similar to those for the 
Cranbrook area for the same industries, 
summarized above, except for the wage scale 
and with the following addition:— 


Vacations with pay: employees with 5 or 
more years’ continuous service (1,250 work- 
ing days) will receive one week in addition 
to the period provided under the Annual 
Holiday Act. 


Hourly wage 
boomman, car-loaders, 


yates for certain classes: 
fireman, gang saw 


helper, cant setter, jitney drivers, pilers 
(dry), unpiler, resaw feeder, shop handyman 
$1.023; jackladder, deckman, labourer, resaw 
tailer, slasher saw man 973 cents; black- 
smith $1.174; canter, carrier driver, shipper 
$1.103; cut-off saw, dry kiln operator, oiler, 
planer feeder and set up man, pilers (green), 
tallyman, trimmerman’ $1.054; carpenter 
$1.303; dogger, edger tailer, gang saw tailer, 
jacker to edger $1.003; engineer, second class 
$1.303, third class $1.204, fourth class $1.103; 
edgerman $1.074 to $1.174; filer, head $1.57, 
second $1.224; gang mill sawyer, round log 
$1.574, cant $1.154; millwright, head $1.353, 
helper $1.023; planer tailer 974 cents and 
$1.054 (where he grades); sawyer head 
$1.423 and $1.573; setter $1.203; scaler, gov- 
ernment licensed $1.124; truck drivers $1.023 


and $1.053; electrician $1.223; welder, 
machinist, truckmotor mechanic  $1.323. 


Logging—blacksmith $1.173, bullcook, barn- 
boss, cat helper, labourers and swampers 973 
cents; cat chokerman, cross cut saw filer, 
fallers and buckers, 10 wheel truck driver, 
power saw filers, self-loading truck driver 
$1.204; cat operators $1.324 and $1.423; 
dumpman, greaser, hookman $1.054; hoist 
operator, truck driver, river drivers $1.1734; 
cooks $173.20 to $277.20 per month and 
board; camp clerk $187.20 per month and 
board. Where hourly rates are given 
employers may pay up to 5 cents per hour 
less for a period not exceeding 60 days. 


Mining 
Non-metallic Mineral Mining 


THETFORD MINES, P.Q.—ASBESTOS CoRPORA- 
TION LIMITED AND LE SynpIcAaT NATIONAL 
Des TRAVAILLEURS DE L’AMIANTE DE 
L’ ASBESTOS CoRPORATION LimitTep INc. 
(NATIONAL SYNDICAT OF ASBESTOS 
WORKERS). 


Agreement, which was made following 
provincial conciliation, to be in effect from 
January 1, 1950, to December 31, 1950, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. The company agrees to notify each 
new employee at the time of his engagement 
of the existence of the present collective 
labour agreement and that the union is 
the sole bargaining agent for all eligible 
employees. There shall be no discrimination, 
intimidation or coercion because of member- 
ship or non-membership in the union, 


Oheck-off: the company will deduct union 
fees monthly from the pay of union members 
who so authorize and remit same to the 
union. The authorization shall be irrevocable 
for the duration of this agreement. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Satur- 
day, a 48-hour week (except for watchmen, 
stablemen, ete.). Overtime at time and one- 
half will be paid for work in excess of the 
regular daily hours, for work on Sundays and 
on 5 specified holidays. An additional 4 
specified holidays are paid holidays (an in- 
crease of 2 from previous agreement) and 
work on these will be paid for at double time 
and one-half. If an employee is recalled to 
work after 15 or more minutes have elapsed 
since leaving his work, he shall be paid 
either a minimum of 4 hours at straight time 
or time and one-half for the exact time 
worked, whichever is the greater. 


Vacations with pay: employees with less 
than one year’s service shall be entitled to 
half a -day for. each 25 days worked, 
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employees with one year’s service to 6 days: 
after 2 years’ service they shall be entitled 
to an additional day per year of service, 
after 5 years to a total of 12 days and after 
25 years to 18 days. The provisions for an 
additional day per year of service after 2 
years’ service and for 18 days after 25 years’ 
service are new. Unless otherwise agreed, 
paid vacations shall be taken between May 1, 
and October 31, and shall be of continuous 
duration. (The previous agreement provided 
that the second 6 days vacation were to be 
taken during the New Year holiday period.) 
Vacation pay for hourly paid employees is to 
be based on their average earnings during 
the 3 months preceding June 1 and for piece 
or contract workers on their average earnings 
during the 13 weeks preceding June 1. 


Apprentices shall be limited to the follow- 
ing trades: machinists-mechanics, welders, 
pipefitters, carpenters, tinsmiths and _ elec- 
tricians. There shall not be more than one 
apprentice for each 5 tradesmen or fraction 
thereof. New apprentices shall not be under 
16 nor over 23 years of age. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
mining—raiseman $1.20;  driftman, skip 
loader, shute blaster $1.15; diamond core 
driller $1.13, helper $1.02; muck machine 
operator $1.10; grizzlyman $1.20; timberman 
$1.09 and $1.15; pumpman $1.01; under- 
ground labourer and mucker 98 cents; pit 
labourer 95 cents; pit driller $1.09: helper 
$1.01; pit blockhole driller $1.04; shovel 
operator $1.16; shovel oiler $1.01; drill 
carrier 95 cents. Hoisting and transporta- 
tion—shaft cage hoistman $1.15; shaft cage 


hoistman and compressor operator $1.08; 
electric loco. driver, underground $1.15, 
surface 99 cents, pit $1.03, raises $1.05; 
steam loco. engineer $1.09, fireman $1.01; 


trackman 95 cents to $1.05; brakeman 97 to 
99 cents; brakeman and car loader $1.03: 
cable inspector $1.10; Euclid truck driver, 
road grader operator $1.04; general labourer, 
dumpman on dump 95 cents. Crushing and 
drying—millwright “A” $1.09, jaw crusher 
feeder $1 and $1.01; jaw crusher oiler 98 
cents; cone crusher man, conveyor man, waste 
rock and granite picker man, general labourer 
95 cents. Milling—millwright $1 to $1.09; 
fibre controlman $1.12; tester and fibre con- 
trolman $1.09 and $1.10; tester $1.04 and 
$1.07; grader $1.02 and $1.10; fibre spreader 
95 cents; sewing machine operator $1.02; 
mill control operator $1.01 to $1.06; mill 
carpenter 97 cents to $1.09, helper 95 cents. 
Miscellaneous labour—b ul] dozer operator 
$1.09; compressor operator $1 and $1.02: 
powder house man 98 cents; dryer furnace 
mason $1.36; loader and piler $1 and $1.01. 
Shops—carpenters, tinsmiths 97 cents to 
$1.09; electricians 99 cents to $1.14 (under- 
ground electricians in King Mine get 3 cents 
more); machinists, mechanics 97 cents to 
$1.12; blacksmiths 99 cents to $1.09: drill 
steel sharpener 98 cents to $1.09; electric 
welders 99 cents to $1.12; pipefitters $1.03; 
shop helpers 95 cents. A class “A” trades- 
man required to supervise 4 or more 
employees of his trade shall receive 3 cents 
per hour extra. Apprentice rates: starting 
at age 16 or 17—first year 76 cents, in- 
ereased by 5 cents per hour each year until 
minimum wage rate of trade is reached in 
fifth year; starting at age 18 or 19—first 
year 81 cents, increased by 5 cents per hour 
each year until minimum trade rate is 
reached in fourth year; starting at age 20 
to 23—-first year 83 cents, second year 88 
cents, third year 93 cents, fourth year 
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minimum rate of trade. The above rates are 
10 cents per hour higher than the rates for 
1948: no collective agreement was signed for 
1949. For the duration of the present agree- 
ment, to the above rates will be added a 
cost-of-living bonus of 40 cents per week for 
every increase of one full point in the Bureau 
of Statistics’ “Cost-of-Living Index” above 
159-6 (index figure for January, 1949); in 
the event that the index should exceed 165-6 
the cost-of-living bonus is to be adjusted 
downward on the same basis. The bonus 
shall be calculated on a daily basis and shall 
apply only to normal working days (not less 
than 4 hours) and to paid holidays. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and safety of employees. 


THETFORD MINES, P.Q.—JOHNSON’S COMPANY 
LIMITED AND LE SyYNDICAT NATIONAL 
DES TRAVAILLEURS DE L’AMIANTE DE 
JoHNSON’s ComMPpANY INC. (NATIONAL 
SYNDICATE OF ASBESTOS WORKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1950, to December 31, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one_ between 
Asbestos Corporation Limited and Le Syndi- 
eat National des Travailleurs de L’Amiante 
de L’Asbestos Corporation Limited Inc., 
summarized above. 


ASBESTOS, P.Q.—CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND JOINTLY THE 
SynpicaAtT NATIONAL DE L’AMIANTE 
D’AspEestos INC., AND THE FEDERATION 
NATIONALE DES EMPLOYEES DE L’INDUS- 
TRIE MINIERE, INC. 


Agreement, following provincial concilia- 
tion, to be in effect from February 1, 1950, 
to January 31, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. Each new 
employee at time of employment will be 
notified of the existence of this agreement 
and that the union is the exclusive bargain- 
ing agent. There shall be no discrimina- 
tion, intimidation, interference, restraint or 
coercion against any employee because of 
membership or non-membership in the union. 


Check-off: the company shall, for the dura- 
tion of this agreement, deduct union dues 
monthly from the wages of all employees who 
so authorize and remit same to the union. 


Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. Overtime 
at time and one-half will be paid for work 
in excess of 8 hours in any 24-hour period, 
or 48 hours in any work-week, whichever 
results in greater pay. provided that, when 
a shift of more than 8 hours is established 
by agreement in order to permit completion 
of a 48-hour work-week in less than 6 full 
working days, the overtime rate will be paid 
only for hours worked in excess of such 
longer shift. Time and one-half will also 
be paid for work on Sundays and on 5 
specified holidays; an additional 4 specified 
holidays are paid holidays (The 1948 
agreement did not provide for any paid 
holidays), and work on these will be paid 
for at double time and one-half: If an 
employee is called back to work or reports 
on call-duty on a Sunday or holiday he shall 
receive a minimum of 4 hours at straight 
time or pay for the hours worked at the 
appropriate rate, whichever is greater. 

Vacations with pay: after 1 year’s con- 
tinuous service 1 week, after 3 years’ con- 
tinuous service 2 weeks and after 25 years’ 
continuous service 3 weeks (The 1948 agree- 


ment provided for 1 week after 1 year’s and 
2 weeks after 5 years’ continuous service). 
There will be a general plant shutdown in 
June or July, 1950, and it is intended that 
all vacations will be taken during this period. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
Mining department, open pit—electric shovel 
operator $1.33; gas shovel operator $1.20; 
grader operator $1.09; haulage truck oper- 
ator, blaster $1.10; connector, tamper $1.07; 
jack bit grinder, powder magazine man, 
primary driller, primary loader $1.02; black- 
smith $1.04; bulldozer operator $1.09 and 
$1.13; pumpman 99 cents; yard labour, 
starting 95 cents, after 6 months 96 cents; 
shovel fitter $1.14; shovel repairmen $1.05 
and $1.09; welder $1.18. Railway depart- 
ment—freight conductor $1.17; electric loco. 
engineer $1.26, freight engineer $1.29, brake- 
men $1.02 to $1.05; freight fireman $1.13; 
other firemen $1.09; car repairmen $1.02 and 
$1.07; locomotive fitter $1.13; carpenter 
$1.11; motor mechanic $1.29; weighmaster, 
dumper $1.02; trackmen 96 to 99 cents. 
Milling department—baggers 95 cents; sewers, 
shippers 99 cents; belt conveyor attendant 
98 cents; cone crusher attendant, fiberizer 
attendant, inventory checker $1.01; cottrell 
operator $1.06; dryer fireman, fibre storage 
attendant $1; feeder 96 cents and $1; fibre 
picker janitor 95 cents: lift truck operator, 
pay loader operator $1.09; crushermen 99 
cents and $1; XZ mill operator $1.03; mill- 
wright $1.05 to $1.11; tinsmiths $1.05 and 
$1.10; bricklayer $1.20. Mine department, 
underground—-blaster $1.16; brakeman, 
erusherman $1.11; diamond driller $1.21; 
deckman $1; drill fitter, hoistman (surface) 
$1.13; dryman, labourer (surface) 95 cents; 
rigger, loader operator, mobile crane oper- 
ator $1.15; mucker $1.02; nipper, scoop- 
mobile operator $1.05; powderman, tippleman 
$1.09: pumpman $1.06; steel worker $1.12 
and $1.17, helper $1.03; skip tender topman 
$1.17; trackman $1.03. Apprentices—first 
year 81 cents, second year 87 cents, third 
year 94 cents, fourth year $1, thereafter 
trade rate. The above rates represent a 10 
cents per hour increase over the 1948 rates; 
no collective agreement was signed for the 
period February 1, 1949, to January 31, 1950. 
To the above rates will be added, for the 
duration of the present agreement, a cost- 
of-living bonus of 40 cents per week for 
every increase of one full point above 159-6 
(index figure for January, 1949) in the 
Bureau of Statistics’ “Cost-of-Living Index”: 
in the event that the index should exceed 
165-6, the cost-of-living bonus is to be 
adjusted downward on the same basis. The 
bonus shall be calculated on a daily basis 
and shall apply only to normal working days 
and to paid holidays. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure, apprenticeship plan and 
safety of employees. 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—CHRISTIE, BROWN AND 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND UNITED BAKERY 
AND CONFECTIONERY WORKERS, LOCAL 
476. 

Agreement to be in effect from November 
1, 1949, to October 16, 1950, and thereafter 
trom year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one pre- 


viously in effect (L.G., May, 1949, p. 598), 
with the following changes:— 


Hours of work for production staff are 
reduced from 45 to 44 hours per week—9 
hours per day Monday through Thursday, 8 
hours on Friday. Overtime is paid at time 
and one-half for work in excess of above 
hours. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
females—machine operator 87 cents; general 
operator 60 to 76 cents; males—machine 
captain, ovenman $1.07; assemblyman $1.02; 
assistant mixers 97 cents to $1.07; mechanics 
$1.10 to $1.25; day engineer $1.05, engineer 
watchman 95 cents, general 77 to 97 cents; 
shipper $45.80 per week, assistant shipper 
$30.80 to $40 per week, deliveryman $44.80 
per week. Starting and step-up rates: for 
females and boys under 18 years 60 cents, 
increased to 62 cents after one month, to 64 
cents after 2 months and to 68 cents after 
4 months; for males 77 cents, increased to 80 
cents after one month, to 83 cents after 2 
months and to 87 cents after 4 months; for 
agency and shipping branch $30.80 per week, 
increased to $32 per week after one month, 
to $33.20 after 2 months and to $35.40 after 
4 months. Additional raises based on merit 
will be granted. At the end of 12 months 
actually worked time for the company 
employees shall reach the maximum of their 
classification. The above rates represent a 
general increase of 5 cents per hour over the 
previous rates. 


Textiles and Clothing 


Kinoston, OntT.—CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LTD. 
(NyLon DIvIsIonN) AND UNITED MINE 
WorKeERS OF AMERICA, District 50, 
CANADIAN CHEMICAL Division, LOocAL 
13160. 

Agreement to be in effect from December 
12, 1949, to December 11, 1950. Hither party 
may, on 10 clear days’ notice in writing, 
require the other party to enter into nego- 
tiations for the renewal of the agreement 
within 2 months prior to the expiry date 
and both parties shall thereupon enter into 
such negotiations in good faith. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in effect 
and summarized in the LABour GAZETTE, 
March, 1948, p. 188, with the following 
changes :— ; 

Check-off: both parties agree to a voluntary 
irrevocable check-off of union dues. 

Paid holidays: the 8 statutory holidays 
observed are now paid holidays provided that 
an employee does not refuse to work on such 
holidays when required or scheduled to do 
so and that he is not absent without good 
cause on the scheduled working day imme- 
diately preceding or succeeding such holiday. 
If an employee is required to work on a 
paid holiday he shall be paid double time 
provided he is entitled to the paid holiday; 
otherwise he shall be paid time and one-half. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
Production department—package preparation 
and winding service operator 65 cents; 
doubling operator, sizing operator, scale 
clerk, uptwist inspector and spooling oper- 
ator, 77 cents; coning operator and final 
inspector 81 cents; operator instructor, 
winding, 86 cents, spinning and_ twisting 
$1.09; upgrader and reinspector 86 cents; 
carton preparation, inspection service, pack- 
age preparation service and staple service 
operators and shipping trucker 88 cents; 
drawtwist service and shipping operators and 
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baler 92 cents; staple creel and uptwist 
operators 96 cents; solution operator $1; 
drawtwist and staple operators $1.04; spin- 
ning operators and spinning day man $1.09; 
Dowtherm and Inert gas, polymer casting 
and polymer preparation operators $1.16. 
Technical department—77 cents to $1.16. 
Works engineering department—carpenter, 
electrician, instrument mechanic, mechanic, 
pipefitter: first class $1.28, second class $1.14, 
third class $1.01; bulldozer operator and 
textile guide inspector $1.07; cement finisher 
$1.14; gardener, labourer, textile machine 
cleaner 92 cents; janitor 88 cents; insulation 
mechanic $1.22; machinist, first class $1.28, 
second class $1.14; oiler, first class $1.07, 
second class 96 cents; painter, first class 
$1.22, second class $1.07; sheet metal worker 
$1.22; shops helper 96 cents; stationary 
engineer 96 cents to $1.31; textile mechanic, 
first class $1.22, second class $1.14, third 
class $1.01; welder, first class $1.28, second 
class $1.14. Personnel department—chef, 
first class $1.16, second class $1.04; cook 86 
cents, assistant cook 81 cents; cafeteria night 
man 96 cents; cafeteria server, days 68 cents, 
shift 72 cents, shift helper 68 cents. Office 
department—station wagon driver and stores 
attendant $1; truck driver and_ stores 
receiver $1.04; stores material. handler 88 
cents. 


Wood Products 


PEMBROKE, ONT.—PEMBROKE SHOOK MILLS 
LIMITED AND THE NATIONAL UNION OF 
WoopworkKeErs, LOCAL 13. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 9, 
1950, to October 27, 1950. Hither party may 
begin negotiations for a new agreement 30 
days before the expiry date. The company 
recognizes the union as the certified bargain- 
ing representative for all eligible employees. 
There shall be no discrimination, coercion, 
restraint or intimidation because of member- 
ship or non-membership in any lawful asso- 
ciation or union. 


Union security: all employees presently 
members of the union in good standing will 
remain members in good standing during the 
life of this agreement. Each member shall 
have 2 weeks immediately following the 
expiry date of this agreement to withdraw 
his membership if he so desires. No 
employee shall be considered a member of 
the union until he has had 3 months’ con- 
tinuous service with the company. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly, for the duration of this 
agreement, from the pay of all eligible 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union. 


Hours: the regular working week shall be 
48 hours with such additional hours as may 
be mutually agreed upon within the regula- 
tions of the Department of Labour. On 
request of the company the union agrees to 
consider extending working hours of any one 
or more departments up to 55 hours .per 
week at standard rates, if such action will 
benefit plant production, customer require- 
ments and the employees as a whole. A 
decision by the union so to increase hours 
or to work on a legal holiday shall be con- 
sidered binding on all employees concerned. 
Overtime at time and one-half shall be paid 
for all work (except emergency repairs) 
required to be done in excess of the 48- 
hours or the standard working week and for 
work done on Sundays and.on 7 specified 
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holidays. Overtime rates are not applicable 
to employees engaged in maintenance, power 
and service departments, and whose work 
hours are governed by conditions over which 
the company cannot exercise control, such as 
log handling. The opportunity of sharing 
overtime work shall be made equally avail- 
able to all those normally performing that 
work. Employees will be granted one 10- 
minute rest period each day except Saturday. 

Vacations with pay: after 1 year of con- 
tinuous service 1 week, after 5 years 1 week 
and 1 day, after 10 years 1 week and 2 days, 
after 15 years 1 week and 3 days, after 20 
years 1 week and 4 days and after 25 years 
2 weeks. Matters pertaining to computation 
of pay for one week vacations shall be as 
per government regulations. 


Wage rates: the existing schedule of job 
classifications and wage rates shall be a part 
of this agreement and is to be maintained 
during the life of this agreement. Where 
females are employed on jobs heretofore 
performed by men and they can perform same 
unassisted they shall receive equal pay for 
equal work. The existing schedule of job 
ratings and incentives shall remain effective 
during the life of this agreement subject to 
change as changes in equipment and manu- 
facturing procedures warrant. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the safety and 
health of employees. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA COAST REGION—CERTAIN 
FirMS ENGAGED IN MANUFACTURING OF 
RovuecH AND DresseD LUMBER, PLYWOOD, 
VENEER, BOXES, SHINGLES, Doors, ETC. 
AND INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF 
AMERICA. 


The agreements summarized above under 
“Logging” apply also to a number of com- 
panies engaged in manufacturing above 
products. 


SOUTHEASTERN INTERIOR (CRANBROOK) AREA, 
B.C.— CERTAIN LUMBER AND OTHER Woop 
Propucts MANUFACTURERS AND INTER- 
NATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA. 


The agreements summarized above under 
“Logging” apply also to a number of com- 
panies engaged in the above operations. 


SOUTHERN INTERIOR (KAMLOOPS AND 
KELOWNA) AREA, B.C.—CERTAIN LUMBER 
AND OTHER Woop Propucts MANU- 
FACTURERS AND INTERNATIONAL Woop- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA. 


__The agreements summarized above under 
“Logging” apply also to a number of com- 
panies engaged in the above operations. 


NORTHERN INTERIOR AREA, B.C.—CERTAIN 
LUMBER AND OTHER Woop PrRopwucts 
MANUFACTURERS AND INTERNATIONAL 
WoOoDWORKERS OF AMERICA. 


_The agreements summarized above under 
“Logging” apply also to a number of com- 
panies engaged in the above operations. 


Metal Products 


HAMILTON, ONT.—ROBERTSON-IRWIN LIMITED 
AND UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
LocaL 4166. 

Agreement to be in effect from December 
7, 1949, to December 7, 1950. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole bargaining 
agent for all eligible employees. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly from the earnings of employees who 
so authorize union dues and to remit same 
to the union. The authorization shall be 
irrevocable for the duration of this agree- 
ment. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime at time and one- 
half shall be paid for the first 4 hours 
worked in excess of any regular working 
shift and for the first 8 hours worked on 
Saturdays (except where a shift ends or 
starts on Saturday), double time thereafter 
and for work on Sundays and on 8 specified 
paid holidays (previously only 6 holidays 
were paid for), except where a shift ends 
or starts on a Sunday or a statutory holiday 
and involves working 4 or fewer hours on 
such day. 

Vacations with pay: one week in accor- 
dance with the Hours of Work and Vacations 
with Pay Act 1944 as amended and the 
regulations established thereunder to all 
employees covered by this agreement; in 
addition, employees with 2 years’ continuous 
service will be granted one day’s, employees 
with 3 years’ service 2 days’ and employees 
with 4 years’ service 3 days’ vacation pay. 
Employees with 5 or more years’ service will 
be granted 2 weeks’ vacation with pay. 


Hourly wage rates: power shear operators 
$1.02 to $1.22; press brake operators $1.07 
to $1.27; punch press operators 97 cents to 
$1.17; powerroll operator, circular shear and 
flange operator, angle roll operator, roll 
corrugator operator, burner, spotwelder, 
painter, handyman $1.07 to $1.17; welders 
97 cents to $1.27; culvert operator $1.05 to 
$1.25: assembler and fitter $1.02 to $1.12, 
helper 97 cents to $1.07; general factory help 
92 cents to $1.02; warehouseman, shipping 
and receiving helpers, truck drivers 97 
cents to $1.07; master maintenance mechanic 
$1.27 to $1.37; maintenance mechanics, main- 
tenance electricians $1.07 to $1.27; die 
setters $1.25 to $1.45; Ford truck operator 
$1.04 to $1.14; tank tester $1.02 to $1.12. 
In practically all cases the above rates rep- 
resent an increase of 5 cents per hour over 
the rates previously in effect. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and safety of employees. 


Non-metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


ASBESTOS, P.Q.—CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND JOINTLY THE 
SynpIcCAT NATIONAL DE L’AMIANTE 
D’ASBESTOS INC. AND THE FEDERATION 
NATIONALE DES EMPLOYES DE L’ INDUSTRIE 
MINIERE INC. 


The agreement summarized above under 
“Mining” applies also to the “Canadian 
Products Division” except for wage rates. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
Paper department—back tender $1.11, third 
hand $1.02, fourth hand 99 cents, baler 
operator, rag cutter 95 cents; beater 
engineer $1.13; beater 97 cents to $1.04; 
machine tender $1.24; oiler $1.01; wood 
chipper operator $1. Roofing department— 
coaters $1.03 and $1.05; drum man, packer 
and tier, take-off man $1.01; filler man, 
trucker (hand) 95 cents; Merrill process 
man $1.03; saturator $1.06; shingle chopper 
operator $1.10; silo man $1.04; splicer 99 
cents; winder operator $1.02; wrapper 98 
cents. Pipe covering department—band saw 
operator $1.01; corrugator cutter, liner cutter 


99 cents, corrugator operator $1.05; packer 
$1.01 and $1.03; sawmen 99 cents to $1.04; 
stitcher 96 cents; trucker and miscellaneous 
helper 95 cents. Rigid shingles department 
——bundler (automatic) $1.02; die man $1.07: 
dry mix operator $1.06, helper $1; ground 
scrap operator 99 cents; punch press oper- 
ators $1.04 and $1.06; punch press racker 
$1.03 and $1.04; sorter, veneer man $1.03. 
Maintenance department—boiler fireman 
$1.06; carpenters $1.03 and $1.11; crate 
maker, painter $1.02; electricians $1.13 and 
$1.22; machinists $1.10 and $1.18; ribbon die 
maker $1.07; saw filer $1.10; steam fitters, 
tinsmiths $1.05 and $1.10; welders $1.14 and 
$1.18. Textile department—card operator, 
oiler $1.01; set up man $1.05; weavers (M) 
98 cents and $1.01. Factory general— 
labourer 95 cents; girls 82 cents; textile 
trainees (girls), first 4 weeks 74 cents, after 
4 weeks 82 cents. 


ToRONTO, ONntT.—REXALL Drug COMPANY 
LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL 
Workers’ Union, LOCAL 279. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
10, 1949, to December 9, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. 

Union security: both parties agree that it 
is desirable that all employees take advantage 
of the privilege of membership in the union. 
All future employees shall, as a condition of 
their employment, become members of the 
union upon completion of three months of 
continuous service and together with all 
present employees who are now, or who may 
later become members of the union shall 
remain members in good standing during the 
life of the agreement as a condition of 
employment. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct, 
upon voluntary authorization, from the pay 
of each new employee after three months of 
continuous service his union initiation fee 
and thereafter monthly his union dues and to 
remit same to the union; the authorization 
is irrevocable. 

Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half shall be 
paid for work performed in excess of 8 hours 
on any standard work day or on the sixth 
and seventh days of an employee’s work week. 
There will be rest periods in the morning 
and afternoon of 10 minutes each. Employees 
will be granted 8 specified paid statutory 
holidays, provided they are not absent from 
work on the work day immediately preceding 
or the day immediately following the holi- 
day; if requested to work on any of the paid 
holidays employees shall be given equivalent 
time off with pay. 

Vacation with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, 2 weeks after 4 years’ service 
and 3 weeks after 25 years’ service. 

Wages: the wage rates in effect prior to 
December 10, 1949, are increased (except 
for beginners) by 7 cents per hour in the 
case of all males and by 3 cents in the case 
of all girls; in the case of piece work 3 
cents per hour are added to the base rate 
of 74 cents and an equivalent of 3 cents per 
hour to the piece rates. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the repeal of 
one, and the amendment of ten others. 
These include, in addition to those summar- 
ized below, the amendment of the agreement 
for barbers and hairdressers at Sherbrooke, 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
issue of January 21; the amendment of the 
agreements for barbers and hairdressers at 
Quebec, for the fine glove and the work 
glove industries in the province, published 
January 28; for garage and service station 
employees at Quebec in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 4; the amendment of the agreement 
for the building trades at Sherbrooke in 
the issue of February 11, and the amend- 
ment of the agreement for jewellers and 
clockmakers in the counties of Drummond, 
Arthabaska, etc. published February 18. 

A request for a new agreement for the 
building materials industry in the province 
and requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for the corrugated paper box 
industry in the province, for the printing 
trades at Quebec and for trade and office 
employees at Arvida were published Jan- 
uary 28. Requests for amendments to the 
agreements for retail stores at Chicoutimi, 
for the uncorrugated paper box industry at 
Quebec, for the building trades, and for 
truck drivers at Montreal were published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, issue of 
February 18. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessments on 
the parties. 


* In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such appli- 
caticn is published and 30 days are allowed fcr the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agreement 
is administered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. Reference to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Lasour GAzETTe, January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GAzETTE monthly since June, 1934. 
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Manufacturing 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


UNCORRUGATED PAPER Box INDUSTRY, PROV- 
INCE OF QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated January 25, 
and gazetted February 4, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dec., 1947, p. 1802; Aug., 1948, p. 871; 
March, 1949, p. 301; Oct., p. 1246). 

The number of firms comprising the con- 
tracting parties of the first part is decreased 
by 2 firms which have discontinued the 
fabrication of paper boxes. 

New Year’s Day, provided employees work 
the regular working day preceding and the 
regular working day following, shall be 
observed as a paid holiday. 

Minimum hourly wage rates in zone 1 
(Montreal district) for female employees: 
set-up department—hand worker (first class) 
57 cents; hand worker (second class), cover- 
ing machine operator, staying machine oper- 
ator, Stoke & Smith machine operator, 
top-plece machine operator 51 cents; hand- 
fed machine table gummer, feeder (four- 
corner machine) 49 cents; folding department 
—stitcher operator 51 cents; feeder (auto- 
matic glueing machine), feeder (Brightwood 
machine), stripper, folder 49 cents; general 
—forelady 61 cents; tier 51 cents; operators 
of machines not classified above, division 
assembler, packer 49 cents. (The above rates 
are an increase of 4 cents per hour.) Basic 
hourly wage rates for female employees are 
from 40 cents during the first 6 months to 
48 cents per hour during the fourth 3 months. 
Minimum hourly wage rates in zone 1 for 
male employees: set-up department—circular 
saw operator, slitter operator 72 cents. end- 
plece operator (single ) 77 cents (double) 80 
cents; four-corner stayer operator 84 cents; 
punch operator, feeder (four-corner machine) 
71 cents; scorer 88 cents; folding depart- 
ment—automatic elueing machine operator 91 
cents; Brightwood machine operator 84 cents; 
Colt press operator 81 cents; cylinder box 
press operator 86 cents; die maker 98 cents 
(assistant) 72 cents; feeder (Brightwood 
machine), feeder (Colt press), feeder 
(cylinder box press) 71 cents; stripper 68 
cents; general—foreman $1.10 (assistant) 96 
cents; bale press operator 70 cents; cutter 
on knife (first class) 84 cents; cutter on 
knife (second class), truck driver 74 cents; 
foreman (machinist) $1.06; machinist 88 
cents; maintenance and repairman 76 cents; 
shipper 83 cents; boiler fireman 67 cents. 
(The above rates represent in most cases an 
increase of 6 cents per hour.) Minimum 
hourly rate for stationary engineman remains 
unchanged at 78 cents. Minimum weekly 
wage rate for chief engineman (second class) 
is increased by '55 cents per week to $43.50; 
chief engineman (third class) $37.25 (an in- 
crease of 30 cents per week). Basic hourly 
wage rates for male employees are from 50 
cents per hour during the first 3 months to 
65 cents per hour during the fourth 3 months. 

Vacation in gone 1 (Montreal district): 
employees with 4 months of service or more 
for the same employer are entitled to a 
continued paid vacation of one-half day for 
each month of service up to one complete 
working week. Previously the minimum 
length of service was fixed at 6 months or 
more. 


Metal Products 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, MONTREAL. 

An Order in Council, dated February 8, 
and gazetted February 18, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between The 
Montreal Automobile Trade Association 
Limited, The Automobile Section of the 
Retail Mercants Association of Canada, Inc., 
The Canadian Automotive Wholesalers Asso- 
ciation, Eastern Division, Montreal, “L’Asso- 
ciation canadienne des Distributeurs 
d’Essence, ine.”, and “L’Union independante 
des Employés de Garage.” Agreement to be 
in effect from February 18, 1950, to Feb- 
ruary 17, 1951, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

The agreement governs employers, artisans 
and wage-earners in garages, gasoline sta- 
tions, service stations, parking grounds, 
scrapping yards and machine shops. It does 
not apply to commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments, to establishments manufacturing 
motor vehicles or engaged in the assembling 
of parts used on new motor vehicles nor to 
public bus or truck transport concerns, inas- 
much as they limit their services exclusively 
to their own needs and do not work for 
public customers. 


Territorial jurisdiction is the Island of 
Montreal. 


Hours: for day and night journeymen and 
apprentices, 9 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 49- 
hour week; for garage day service men, 60 
hours per week distributed between 7 a.m. 
and 7 p.m.; garage night service men, 72 
hours per week distributed between 7 p.m. 
and 7 a.m. Service men in gasoline and 
service stations, 10 per day, 60 in a week. 
Night watchmen 72 per week. The weekly 
duration of work of service men (day or 
night) in garages, gasoline and service sta- 
tions shall not exceed 72 hours including 
overtime. (Hours for garage day service 
men and service men in gasoline or service 
stations are increased by 6 weekly; for garage 
night service men by 12 per week; other 
classifications unchanged.) 


Overtime: for day journeymen and appren- 
tices, time and one-half for all work in 
excess of 49 hours per week and for work 
between 7 p.m. and 11 p.m. from Monday to 
Friday inclusively and between 12 noon and 
5 p.m. on Saturday; double time between 
11 p.m. and 7 a.m. from Monday to Saturday 
morning inclusively and after 5 p.m. on Sat- 
urday; for night journeymen and appren- 
tices: time and one-half for work in excess 
of 49 hours per week and after 7 a.m. from 
Monday to Friday inclusively, double time 
between 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. Monday to Satur- 
day inclusively. For garage day service men: 
time and one-half for work in excess of 60 
hours per week and for all work performed 
after 7 p.m.; service men in gasoline and 
service stations: time and one-half for hours 
worked in excess of 60 per week between 
7 am. and 7 p.m. and from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m., 
thereafter, double time to 7 a.m. Double 
time is paid for work on Sundays and 6 
specified holidays, 3 of which are paid holi- 
days, to all employees except garage service 
men. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights, bodymen, electricians, 
machinists, mechanics, carpenters, upholstery 
cleaners, upholstery makers, painters, letter- 
ing painters, radiator repairers, gas welders, 
electric welders, dyers, sheet metal workers, 
testers, glaziers and vulcanizers, etc. (day 


. decreased 15 cents per hour). 


journeymen)—first class $1.05 per hour, 
second class 90 cents, third class 75 cents; 
night journeymen—first class $1.15 per hour, 
second class $1, third class 85 cents; appren- 
tices (day) from 40 cents per hour during 
the first 6 months to 65 cents in the third 
year; apprentices (night) from 45 cents per 
hour during the first 6 months to 75 cents 
in the third year. (Apprenticeship pre- 
viously completed only after 4 years.) 
Demolishers (less than 4 months’ experience 
in the automobile industry) 55 cents; all 
others 65 cents; garage day service men 55 
cents; garage day service men (less than 4 
months’ experience) 40 cents; garage night 
service men 60 cents; garage night service 
men (less than 4 months’ experience) 50 
cents; service men in gasoline and service 
stations 60 cents per hour. (In most cases 
the above rates are similar to those pre- 
viously in effect excepting day journeymen 
(first class) whose rates are increased 5 cents 
per hour, and demolishers whose rates are 
Night watch- 
men class A $36 per week and class B $43.20 
per week are added classifications. Certain 
changes have been made in the above classifi- 


cations where more than one class of 
employee is concerned. 
Guaranteed weekly pay: journeymen, 


tradesmen and apprentices are guaranteed a 
minimum of 40 hours’ pay every week with 
the total hours of voluntary absence and for 
loss of time for being date to be deducted 
from this 40 hours’ guarantee. If, during a 
regular working week, there should be a 
holiday or holidays, other than the 6 already 
specified, the employer may, if he chooses, 
close his establishment and reduce the 40 
hours’ guarantee to 35 hours’ salary. All 
journeymen and apprentices called to work 
less than the regular day are entitled to 4 
hours’ pay at the regular rate. 

Vacation: 6 working days with pay annu- 
ally after one year’s service, one half-day for 
each calendar month of service to those 
employed less than one year; 2 continuous 
weeks with pay for employees with 5 or 
more years’ service. Vacation pay shall be 
equal to the wages an employee would have 
earned during his vacation period (if he is 
paid on a time basis) or 2 per cent of the 
wages earned during the period of service 
entitling him to his vacation (May 1-April 
30), if he is paid on any other basis. 

Provision is made for apprenticeship regu- 
lations and uniforms. 

Rattbway CAR AND Bus MANUFACTURING, 
MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council. dated January 18, 
and gazetted January 28, repeals the Order 
in Council making this agreement obligatory 
and later amendments (L.G., Nov., 1948, p. 
1246; Feb., 1950, p. 209). 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, HULL. 


An Order in Council, dated January 25, 
and gazetted February 4, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Jan., 1950, p. 78) by providing that the 
territorial jurisdiction now comprises the 
counties of Hull, Gatineau, Papineau, 
Pontiac, Labelle and Temiscamingue. This 
area is divided into 2 zones: zone 1, the 
city of Hull and territory included in a 
radius of 10 miles from its limits; zone 2, 
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the county of Hull (with the exception of the 
city of Hull and territory included in a 
radius of 10 miles of its limits) and the 
counties of Gatineau, Papineau, Pontiac, 
Labelle and Temiscamingue. 

However, outside the cities and towns of 
zone 2, the decree applies only to construc- 
tion contracts amounting to $75,000 or more, 
wages and material included. 


Service 
Business and Personal 


TAVERN EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated February 8, 
and gazetted February 18, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Dee., 1946, p. 1774; Nov., 1948, p. 
1249 and previous issues). Agreement to be 
in effect from December 1, 1949 to December 
1, 1950, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 

This amendment provides for 7 specified 
paid holidays (unless such holiday falls on 
Sunday). In addition Ash Wednesday and 
polling day in the constituency where any 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include, in addition to 
those summarized below: a new schedule 
for the beauty culture industry at Swift 
Current, published in The Saskatchewan 
Gazette, issue of December 10, and the 
amendment of the schedule for the baking 
industry in the Prince Albert zone, pub- 
lished December 31. New schedules for the 
barbering industry in the Aurora and New- 
market zones; in the Bracebridge, Graven- 
hurst and Huntsville zones; in the Carleton 
Place and Perth zones; in the Brampton 
zone; in the Elora and Fergus zones; in 
the Midland, Penetanguishene, Port 
MeNicoll and Victoria Harbour zones and 
in the North Bay zone were published in 
The Ontario Gazette, issue of January 28. 
The amendment of the schedule for the 
barbering industry in Saskatchewan was 
published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, 
issue of February 4, 1950. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, SYDNEY. 


An Order in Council, dated January 5, 
and gazetted January 25, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for carpenters at 
Sydney to be in effect until May 31, 1950, 
aut thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice, 
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Federal, Provincial or Municipal election is 
being held shall be considered as holidays 
with pay but an employer may require his 
employees to do the usual cleaning work in 
the tavern. (No holidays provided for 
previoulsy.) 

Minimum wage rates: employees paid by 
the week—-barman $35; waiter $27; appren- 
tice or beginner $20; employees paid by the 
hour—barman 65 cents; waiter 50 cents; 
apprentice or beginner 40 cents. (The rates 
shown above represent increases ranging 
from $2 to $5 per week for weekly rated 
employees and for hourly rated employees 
from 6 to 10 cents per hour). Barmen 
(assistant) $32 per week or in the case of 
employment by the hour 60 cents is an added 
classification. Occasional employees are 
entitled to a minimum of 2 hours’ pay per 
call according to the wage scale determined 
for his category of employment or a minimum 
of 45 cents per hour. 

Guaranteed weekly wage: in the case of 
employment by the hour, the wages for 50 
hours of work per week is guaranteed and 
shall be paid to regular employees of either 
category even if such employees worked less 
than 50 hours during the week. 





*TIn six provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alherta— 
legislation provides that, following a petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official delegated 
by him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is for 
the purpose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of nego- 
tiating minimum rates of wages and maximum hours 
of work. A schedule of wages and hours of labour 
drawn up at such a conference, if the Minister 
considers that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be made 
binding by Order in Council in all the zones desig- 
nated by the Minister. The Minister may also 
establish an advisory committee for every zone 
to which a schedule applies to assist in carrying 
out the provisions of the Act and the regulations. 

Summaries of these Acts and amendments have 
been published in the Lasour Gazette, as follows: 
Nova Scotia—Industrial Standards Act, in issues 
of July, 1936, p. 604, August, 1937, p. 861, July, 
1939, page 671, August, 1946, p. 1102, July, 1948, p. 
749; New Brunswick—Industrial Standards Act, in 
issues of October, 1939, p. 996, August, 1941, p. 956, 
December, 1944, p. 1551, December, 1948, p. 1434; 
Ontario—Industrial Standards Act, in issues of June, 
1935, p. 534, May, 1936, p. 410, May, 1937, p. 505, 
May, 1938, p. 501, June 1939 p. 574 August, 1948, 
p. 890, August, 1949, p. 999; Manitoba—Fair Wages 
Act, Part II, in the issues of May, 1938, p. 499, 
June, 1939, p. 570, February, 1941, p. 137, June, 1942, 
p. 696, June, 1946, p. 826; Saskatchewan—Indus- 
trial Standards Act, in the issues of June, 1937, 
p. 635, May, 1938, p. 507, June, 1939, p. 581, June, 
1940, p. 559, June, 1948, p. 627; Alberta—Industrial 
Standards Act in issues of June, 1935, p. 534, June, 
1936, p. 501, June, 1937, p. 640, June, 1938, p. 633, 
June, 1939, p. 567. (This Act was changed to 
Alberta Labour Act in 1947), June, 1947, p. 837. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
performed in excess of 8 hours per day and 
tor all time worked in excess of 7 hours on 
shift work; double time for work on Satur- 
day, Sunday and 8 specified holidays. The 
vacation pay of 2 cents per hour is not 
included in calculating overtime pay. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for journey- 
men carpenters are increased by 5 cents to 
$1.35 per hour. As noted below an addi- 
tional 2 cents per hour is paid as vacation 
pay. Apprentices shall receive 684 cents per 
hour during the first 500 hours to $1.23 
during the eighth 1,000 hours. When neces- 
sary to work 2 or more shifts in 24 hours, 
workers employed between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. 
shall reecive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 
The advisory committee may fix a lower rate 
of wages for handicapped workers. 

Vacation: 2 cents per hour is added to 
the minimum hourly rate in lieu of vacation 
with pay. 

Apprentices are governed in 
hours, overtime and holidays the 
journeymen. 


regard to 
same as 


ONTARIO 
Manufacturing 


Textiles and Clothing 


MEN’s AND Boys’ CLoTHING INDUSTRY, PROV- 
INCE OF ONTARIO. 


An Order in Council, dated January 13, 
and published in The Ontario Gazette, Jan- 
uary 28, makes binding ‘throughout’ the 
Province of Ontario the terms of a new 
schedule governing the men’s and_ boys’ 
clothing industry “from February 7, 1950, 
“during pleasure” 

Hours: 8 per day, a 40-hour week in the 
counties of Halton, Ontario, Peel, Went- 
worth and York; 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, 
or 9 per day Monday through Thursday, 8 
on Fridays, a 44-hour week in either case, 
in all other parts of Ontario. 

Overtime and work on 8 specified holidays 
(an increase of one) is payable at the rates 
shown in the accompanying table. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: see table on 
page 521. 

The advisory committee is authorized to 
fix a lower minimum rate for persons only 
partly subject to the provisions of this 
schedule or who are handicapped. 


MEN’s AND Boys’ Hat Anp Cap INDUSTRY, 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


An Order in Council, dated January 26, 
and gazetted February 11, makes binding the 
terms of a first schedule for the men’s and 
boys’ hat and cap industry in the province 
of Ontario, to be in effect from February 21, 
1950, “during pleasure” 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. 
Overtime: work performed at any time 


other than during the regular working 
periods is payable at the rate of time and 
one-quarter; double time on Good Friday and 
Labour Day. Except for one hour Monday 
to Thursday inclusive no overtime work shall 
be done without a permit from the advisory 
committee. 
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wage rates: class A 
(cutter) 834 cents; class B_ (operator, 
machine) 774 cents; class C (blocker) 61 
cents; class D (lining maker, machine) 51 
cents; class E (hand finisher) 43 cents; 
class F (general hand) 42 cents. 

The advisory committee is authorized to 
fix a lower minimum rate of wages for 
employees whose work is only partly subject 
to the terms of the schedule, who perform 
work included in more than one classifica- 
tion of employees or who are handicapped. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Manufacturing 


Minimum hourly 


Fur and Leather Products 


SHOE REPAIRERS, REGINA. 


An Order in Council, dated December 13, 
and gazetted December 24, amends the 
previous Order in ee for this industry 
(L.G., Oct., 1947, p. 1476). This amendment 
to come into ene Bailes op 2. L800" 

Minimum weekly wage rates for inexperi- 
enced employees are increased by $2.50 per 
week and their rates are now $21 per week 
during first 6 months to $25 during the third 
6 months, thereafter $27.50 per w eek. 


ALBERTA 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS, CALGARY. 


An Order in Council, 
and gazetted January 14, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for bakers in 
Calgary, to be in effect from January 24, 
1950, to January 23, 1951, or thereafter, 
“during pleasure” 

Hours: & per day, 43 in a week for all 
employees (male or female). Weekly hours 
are reduced by 2. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all time 
worked in excess of the maximum standard 
hours and for work on 9 specified paid 
holidays (an inc rease of 1) provided one day 
off in heu thereof is not allowed within 7 
days of such holiday. Holidays with pay 
shall only be granted provided employees 
work the full working day preceding and the 
full working day following said holiday. No 
overtime work shall be performed without 
the permission of the advisory committee. 

Minimum weekly wage rates for male and 
female employees: ovenmen, doughmen, cake 
bakers $44.50; dividermen, mouldermen, bench 


dated December 23, 


hands $42; assistant doughmen, assistant 
ovenmen, assistant mouldermen, assistant 


dividermen $34.50 per week plus $1 per week 
increase every 6 months to $38.50; bread 
racker $30.50 per week plus $1 per week 
increase every 6 months to $34.50 per week; 
head shipper $37.50; assistant $32.50; wrap- 
ping machine operator (in charge) $34.50: 
assistant $32.50; mechanics $39.50; mainten- 
ance men $36.50; janitors, cleaners and pan 
washers $31.50 per week plus $1 per week 
increase every 6 months to $34.50; appren- 
tices $24.50 during the first 6 months to 
$38.50 during the eighth 6 months, thereafter 
$42 per week. 

Minimum wage rates for female employees: 
female help in bread shop—rackers, bread 
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wrappers, cake machine wrappers $26.50 per 
week during the first 3 months, thereafter 
$29.50; female help in cake shop on bench 
work—cookie and doughnut machine oper- 
ators $24.50 during the first 6 months to 
$28.50 during the second 6 months, thereafter 
$32.50; cake depositor operator $27.50 during 
the first 6 months to $31.50 during the second 
6 months, thereafter $35.50; female help in 
cake shop—wrappers, finishers, packers, box 
makers and liners $24.50 per week plus $1 
per week increase every 6 months to $31.50. 
The foregoing rates, except those for female 
employees (whose rates remain unchanged), 
represent an increase of $6.50 per week 
(L.G., Jan., 1949, p. 68). The following new 
classifications are added: checkers and 
packers (female) $28 per week during the 
first 3 months, thereafter $31; receiver 
$36.50; machine pan greaser $36.50. Employees 
performing work between the hours of 9 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. are entitled to extra compensa- 
tion of 5 cents per hour. The minimum rate 
of wages for temporary or part-time employees 
(male or female) employed on an hourly or 
daily basis shall be 10 cents per hour over 
the single hourly rate of weekly employees. 
If consecutive hours worked are less than 4, 
employees shall be paid for 4 hours at the 
above rate. The rate of wages for foremen 
to exceed that of ovenmen or doughmen. 

Graduated wage increases shall be deter- 
mined as of the original date of employment 
with the company. 

Vacations: 2 weeks with pay (to be com- 
puted in accordance with existing Provincial 
Government Legislation) for employees who 
have one or more years of continuous service 
with their employers. In the event of ter- 
mination of services the employees shall 
receive wages in lieu of vacation as governed 
by the above legislation. 

Uniforms, if required by the company, shall 
be supplied to employees free of cost. 


Apprenticeship regulations are set forth in 
this schedule. 


BAKERY SALESMEN, CALGARY. 


An Order in Council, dated December 23, 
and gazetted January 14, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for bakery sales- 
men, service men and stablemen at Calgary, 
to be in effect from January 24, 1950, to 
January 23, 1951, ~ thereafter, “during 
pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 in a week for sales- 
men, service men and stablemen. For bakery 
salesmen hours shall not extend beyond 7 p.m. 
on week days and 2 p.m. on Wednesdays 
except in the case of certain special delivery 
services. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
performed in excess of the regular working 
hours and for 8 specified paid holidays when 
one day in leu thereof is not allowed within 
30 days of such holiday. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: experienced 
salesmen a minimum guarantee of $42 per 
week; service men, stablemen $41.50; assistant 
stableman, inexperienced salesmen (first 2 
months) $38. (The rate for experienced 
salesmen remains unchanged; for other classi- 
fications the rates represent increases ranging 
from $2.50 to $3 per week.) 

Vacation: 2 weeks’ vacation for all 
employees who have completed one or more 
years of continuous service with their 
employers. Vacation pay shall be computed 
in accordance with existing Provincial Gov- 
ernment Legislation. In the event of ter- 
mination of services the employees shall 
receive wages in lieu of vacation as governed 
by the above legislation. 

Uniforms shall be supplied at the employer’s 
expense but must be cleaned and kept in 
repair by the employee. 


(Continued from page 426.) 


continued excellent markets for lumber and pulp and paper, have meant a 
steady and substantial decline in the number of job seekers; since the 
middle of February, about 20,000 have returned to work. In Quebec and 
the Maritime provinces, the end of hauling has meant a net increase in the 
number of job seekers, exclusive of those claiming supplementary benefits. 
In Newfoundland, March is the month of heaviest unemployment. The 
provincial government’s winter works program has been terminated, other 
construction work is at a standstill, and fishing does not begin until the 
end of April. In Ontario, the increase in production in many manufac- 
turing industries has created new job openings, but these have not been 
sufficient to offset the decline of employment in the logging industry, and 
the layoffs in the Windsor area in the automobile and parts industry 
resulting from a strike in the United States. The Prairie region shows 
little net change, although some hiring is being done on the farms in 
preparation for spring planting, and work on the pipe line in Alberta is 
beginning. 

Employment in Canada has not been adversely affected by any 
large scale Canadian strikes, although early in April a major one was 
threatening in the automobile industry. On April 2, the workers in the 
Ford Motor Company plant in Windsor took a preliminary strike vote, and 
a strike scheduled for April 12 was averted only at the last moment. The 
union voted to accept the company’s offer of a $55 a month pension, which 
was also the amount recommended by the Ontario conciliation board. 
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MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES AND OVERTIME RATES IN THE MEN’S 
AND BOYS’ CLOTHING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 



































Minimum Rates 


Overtime Rates 






































at per Hour per Hour 
‘lass es 
Counties Counties 
of Halton, of Halton, 
Ontario, | Rest of Ontario, | Rest of 
Ue Province Peel, Province 
Jent- Went- 
worth and worth and 
York York 
I—Coats, Vests and Pants (other than odd pants)— $ § $ § 
Ns rpter an TAT KEN: mc oe ne hee er ccs os 1.192 1.043 ai 1.37 
B—Head operator (coats), first operator (vests).. lete .99 1.47 1.282 
Ore Pa OS Be he wera phn tacts cutee de tel eles deol ee 1; 113 -97i 1.45 1.27 
D—Pocket maker (coats and pants), edgetaper, 
seamer (pants), second operator (vests). . 1.05 92 1.35 iToa kes 
E—Finish presser and fitter (coats), leg and bottom 
presser (pants), finish presser (vests)......... 1.02 89 1.303 il a2! 
F—Shaper, under-baster, top collar baster, edge 
baster by hand (coats), top stitcher (pants)... 974 854 1234 1.08 
G—Lining maker, edge stitcher, joiner and pocket 
tacker, shoulder joiner, gorget sewer, examin- 
ing brusher, dart sewer (coats), lining maker 
(pants), waistband operator (pants), top 
Lesser (Pants) Aitter GVESUS ie eiva tenes vs cence 884 774 1.10 974 
H—Seam or under presser (vestsS)................0.. 854 15 1.06 .924 
Durer tailor (coats, vests and pants)........ 84 WEY: 1.034 91 
= CLO D DC Letneietme ryareereietaetsve evensnis he usr) seeet cuss 5 suster here .83 alee O02 .89 
K—Edge presser and seam or under presser (coats). . .80 .70 974 .854 
L—Lining baster, facing baster by hand, collar setter, 
shoulder and under collar baster, edge baster 
machine (all on coats), pocket maker and 
outside seamer on boys’ longs, shorts and 
bloomers and lining stitcher, boys’ shorts, 
COE, ge ke OR i icf a eel ao Be de 68 94 82 
Me Eiry Ons Waster as an eete cide Pa ns hE Shiela sve 5 hs ered 763 67 92 81 
IN== Seal Presser Dales is: aeeteatss et niet. Sheen bale onl ec ie 64 ays .76 
O—Finish presser on boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers 71 . 62 84 (3% 
gE CEN ES HIR AMG EROS 14(S1P hye sak a a ee A 67 584 .78 68 
Q—Sleeve maker, buttonhole maker (machine), 
special machine operator, lapel and collar 
padder, armhole serger, fitter (pants), trim- 
ming maker (pants), lining and back maker 
(vests), third operator and baster (vests)..... 643 . 565 74 .65 
R—Separator of coats and vests..................0.. .63 .55 nie, .63 
S—Canvas maker hand, separator (pants).. .604 so) .68 .60 
T—Ticket pocket maker, canvas baster by machine 
and hand, facing’ and bottom tacker, facing 
baster by machine, finisher (coats), finisher 
(pants and vests), buttonhole maker by hand, 
special machine operator (pants), button 
sewer, buttonhole tacker, canvas maker by 
machine, cleaner and basting puller, busheler 
on pants and general helper................... .58 POU . 643 .56 
U—Binder, bottom trimmer (pants), pocket piecer 
(vests) sand thread markers. geet «see: - 54 47} .583 51 
II—Manufacture of Odd Pants— 
AOL CET OLA ATi Lictink cycle Paes Peseta clone eiaielnd at a, S22 1.033 903 1.40 te23 
B—Trimmer or lining marker, pocket maker, inside 
and crotch seamer, outside seamer.......... .95 .83 1275 i212 
C—Leg presser and lining or top stitcher............ .89 .78 aoe 1.034 
D—Top presser, lining sewer, hip pocket cutter...... .79 69 1.034 91 
Fe HOPPOEs eae ria Ee oe the wie mrclorains Sak 12e . 634 .94 82 
F—Pocket maker, lining sewer, stitcher and presser 
on boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers.......... .67 584 855 mio 
Ge Lay cicip rn V Ge were gece cs sane he oe Bok ins See .62 54 .78 68 
H—Fitter, seam presser, facing operator, curtain 
maker, buttonhole maker on odd pants and 
seamer on boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers... 06 .49 . 69 . 60 
I—Assistant trimmer, cuff presser and waistband 7 
@PCLA COL mre wie chs ackawe eRe eee ae AAA Sotehear ate .05 48 . 673 .09 
J—Pocket serger, bar tacker, fly maker, button 
sewer, loop maker, buttonhole tacker, cuff 
machine operator, ticket sewer, examiner and 
CILOTTLE Tan eee SR oie ees tes Lee me tae Percent il) .434 . 60 .523 
K—Pant crease felling machine operator............. 49 43 583 S51 
Hai 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain from 
the Department of Labour schedules setting 
forth the current wage rates for the different 
classifications of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are there- 
upon included by the department concerned 
in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supples and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that. wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour GazeTTeE for July, 1946, p. 9382. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During January 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling. 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of January the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 112 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and con- 
struction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 
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During the same period a total of 84 
construction contracts was awarded by the 


various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 


accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules are 
available to trade unions or other bona fide 
interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “manimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
and subcontractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where, during 
the continuance of the work such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation, 
by agreements between employers and 
employees in the district or by changes in 
prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were 
awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the 
district :-— 

No. of 
contracts 


Aggregate 
Department amount 


Canadian Commercial 


Corporation. , 67798" -916.937,255,09 
Post -OUiGe: saree. 16 143,028.91 
Public VMorks: 92> 1 4 94.740.00 
Re CAME Re. haan iencee 2 132,65 
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LABOUR LAW 


Recent Regulations Under 
Provincial Legislation 


In British Columbia, a new minimum wage order has been issued 
covering the undertaking business in certain urban districts for 
which a minimum of $33 a week is set. [Manitoba has revised 
the apprenticeship rules for another trade, that of automobile 
repair and internal combustion engine mechames, to provide for 
pre-apprenticeship training and to raise minimum rates of pay 
during the apprenticeship period. 


British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Act 


Effective from March 1, two new sections 
added to the general regulations under this 
Act by an Order in Council of January 3, 
gazetted February 9, provide that when 
an overdue premium is paid, unless the 
Hospital Insurance Commissioner’ orders 
otherwise, eligibility for benefits commences 
one month after payment. Similarly, 
persons formerly exempted from the pay- 
ment of a premium, who elect to come 
under the Act, are not eligible for benefits 
until one month after the date on which 
they pay the hospital premium. 


British Columbia 
Male Minimum Wage Act 


From February 5, male workers in under- 
taking establishments, including funeral 
attendants and chauffeurs, in Vancouver and 
its environs, Victoria, Oak Bay, Saanich, 
Esquimalt and New Westminster must be 
paid $33 a week if they work 40 hours or 
more. Workers who work less than 40 
hours in a week must receive at least 80 
cents an hour. These minima were fixed 
by a new Order (No. 15) which was made 
‘on December 9, 1949 and gazetted Feb- 
ruary 2. Musicians, vocalists and persons 
employed in a supervisory, managerial or 
confidential capacity are excluded. 

Except when authorized in writing by the 
Board, hours of work are not to exceed 
eight in a day and 44 in a week. If, under 
permit from the Board, hours in excess of 
eight and 44 are worked, time and one-half 
the regular rate must be paid. When a 
split shift is worked, working hours must 
be confined within the 12-hour period 
immediately following commencement of 
work. 

Where employees reside on the employer’s 
premises, an arrangement may be made for 
such employees to deal with emergency 
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calls, subject to the written approval of 
the Board, but the time spent answering 
emergency calls is not to be considered in 
calculating hours of work, overtime or hours 
worked on a split shift. 

A weekly rest of 32 consecutive hours 
must be granted unless, in exceptional 
cases, the Board, on the joint application 
of employer and employees, approves a 
different arrangement. 

An employee who reports for work on 
the call of the employer and for whom 
there is no work must be paid for the 
entire period spent at the place of work, 
with a guarantee of at least two hours’ 
pay. If the employee commences work, he 
must receive four hours’ pay at the regular 
rate. The daily guarantee provision may 
be varied by the written permission of the 


Board. 


British Columbia 
Trade-Schools Regulation Act 


The maximum charges which may be 
made to the public for the services of 
any student in barbering and _ hairdressing 
schools, as set out in regulations made under 
the Trade-Schools Regulation Act, have 
been raised by Orders in Council made on 
January 31 and gazetted February 9. The 
Act, which is designed to regulate the oper- 
ation of trade schools by requiring them to 
be registered and inspected, provides for the 
making of regulations prescribing hours of 
instruction, course of study, fees, charges 
for materials used or services rendered by 
students or employees, and other matters. 

Before a student may begin a course in 
barber school, he must enter into a contract, 
approved by the Minister of Labour, with 
the trade school operator, and obtain a 
medical certificate certifying that he is free 
from a communicable disease. A complete 
course of study in barbering consists of 
1,000 hours’ instruction. The hours of 
instruction are limited to 44 a week. 


Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 


The apprenticeship rules for the auto- 
mobile repair and internal combustion 
engine mechnics’ trades were revised by an 
Order in Council (Reg. 4/50) filed on 
January 26, gazetted January 28, chiefly to 
provide for pre-apprenticeship training. A 
similar revision has already been made in 
the rules for the building trades (L.G., 
140.9174 1950). p. 225); 


An employer must report immediately to 
the Director of Apprenticeship when he 
employs any person eligible to be an 
apprentice. 

Applicants for apprenticeship in the 
automobile repair and internal combustion 
engine mechanics’ trades may be recom- 
mended by the trade advisory committee 
for a six to eight months’ pre-employment 
course, terminating in the spring following 
its commencement. 

Each apprentice in these trades must now 
attend full-time technical school classes for 
at least six weeks a year during the entire 
apprenticeship period of five years, but if 
he has completed at least six months in a 
pre-employment course, he may be excused 
from attendance during the second year of 
apprenticeship. Added to the lst of 
courses which must be given to apprentices 
is one on the basic principles of diesel- 
operated vehicles. The classes must also 
include courses in the subjects which are 
listed in the schedule of basic training, 
and in business ethics and salesmanship. 
There has been no change in the require- 
ments for the practical training given by 
the employer. 

The Minister of Labour, in conjunction 
with the Minister of Education, may now 
make any necessary provision for conduct- 
ing evening classes for these trades in 
addition to, or as a substitute for, full-time 
classes. 

The normal working hours for apprentices 
in these trades are those set by the Hours 
of Work Act, 1949 (which limits hours of 
male workers to eight and 48 unless time 
and one-half is paid). 

Wage rates are the same percentages of 
the mechanics’ rate as heretofore, but the 
minimum wage which must be paid has 
been raised. Fifteen dollars must be paid 
for a 48-hour week during the first year, 
the rate to be increased by $38 in each 
successive year, so that the minimum wage 
payable for the fifth year is $27. Formerly, 
the apprentice had to be paid $10 for a 
48-hour week during the first year, in- 
creased by $2 in each successive year. 

The age qualification and the ratio of the 
number of apprentices an employer is 
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permitted for each mechanic remain 
unchanged. 

An employer must make an annual 
progress report to the trade advisory 


committee on each of his apprentices. If 
the employer’s final report recommends the 
granting of a certificate of qualification to 
an apprentice, and if on examination the 
apprentice reaches or exceeds the pass mark 
set on the recommendation of the trade 
advisory committee, a certificate is to be 
granted. If the employer’s report and the 
examination results are in disagreement, 
they must be reviewed by the trade 
advisory committee. 

A person who has been employed in the 
trade for at least five years before January 
28, 1950, may be issued a certificate of 
qualification after passing such trade tests 
and examinations as may be agreed upon 
by the Apprenticeship Board on the recom- 
mendation of the trade advisory committee. 
If he has been engaged in the trade for at 
least seven years, and if the trade advisory 
committee so recommends, a certificate may 
be issued without examination, but no 
certificate may be issued: without examina- 
tion after March 31, 1950. 

Certificates must be renewed annually, 
after March 31, on payment of a fee of 
$1. Failing renewal, an applicant may be 
required to pass an examination to obtain 
a new certificate. 


Nova Scotia 
Public Health Act 


Revised regulations under the above Act 
were issued on January 28, and gazetted 
February 1, laving down minimum standards 
of sanitation for hotels, tourist camps and 
overnight cabins. The former regulations 
issued in 1941 are rescinded. 

Employees who prepare, cook or serve 
food must be cleanly in their habits and 
wear clean, washable clothing. Hair nets 
or other head dresses must be worn by 
women. Separate hand towels for each 
employee must be provided. Persons suffer- 
ing from a communicable disease or who are 
likely to be carriers of disease are for- 
bidden to prepare, cook or serve food, 
unless permission is obtained from the 
Medical Health Officer. The operator of 
an establishment, under direction of the 
Medical Health Officer, must furnish 
temporary accommodation or isolation for 
any employee found to suffer from a 
communicable disease until his removal to 
a suitable place is safe and feasible. Any 
operator who fails to comply with the 
regulations will be liable to a fine of from 
$10 to $100. 
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Ontario Public Commercial Vehicles Act 


New general regulations under this Act 
(9/50) were made on January 13 and 
gazetted January 28. As previously, drivers 
of public commercial vehicles must be at 
least 18 years of age, of good moral 
character and fully competent to operate 
the vehicles under their charge. A record 
of the hours of labour of drivers of public 
commercial vehicles must be kept both by 
the driver himself and also by the person 
holding an operating licence. The records 
must be produced when required for in- 
spection by a member of the Provincial 
Police Force or an officer of the department. 

An applicant for an operating licence 
must file with the Department of Highways 
a certificate of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board certifying that he has provision- 
ally complied with the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 


Quebec Stationary Enginemen Act 


A new section added to the regulations 
under the Stationary Enginemen Act sets 


Labour Bills Introduced 
In Ontario and Alberta 


out the qualifications required of an acting 
pressure vessel inspector. The amendments 
were made by an Order in Council (No. 
145) on February 1 and gazetted February 
11. To serve as an acting pressure vessel 
inspector, a candidate must have held a 
second-class stationary engineman’s certifi- 
cate for at least six months, and must be | 
able to make any calculations requested by 
the Board of Examiners. He must also 
prove that he has sufficient knowledge of 
the codes and regulations used by the Board 
and be able to draw any required plans of 
steam boilers and accessories. 

The qualifications for a pressure vessel 
inspector’s certificate as set out in the 1942 
regulations are considerably higher. A can- 
didate for such certificate must (a) hold a 
first-class stationary engineman’s certificate ; 
and (b) be able to make any calculations 
requested by the Examiners, prove that he 
has a thorough knowledge of the codes used, 
speak French and English fluently, and 
make any scale drawing of steam boilers, 
steam engines and their auxiliaries. 


Bills to amend existing labour relations legislation, which were 
introduced recently in the Legislatures of Ontario and Alberta, 


are summarized below. 


New Labour Relations Bill Introduced in Ontario 


The Labour Relations Bill, which was 
introduced in the Ontario Legislature on 
February 28, is intended to replace the 
1948 Act which was patterned on the federal 
industrial relations legislation. According 
to the press, some changes were expected 
before the Bill became law. The following 
summary is based on the Bill as introduced. 

The proposed Act provides for the con- 
tinuance of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board. The Board, which must be equally 
representative of employers and employees, 
may be composed of a chairman and either 
two or four members, instead of four 
members and a chairman as under the 
1948 Act. The Bill would also give the 
Board new powers, including authority to 
institute the conciliation procedure and to 
permit prosecutions in the courts, powers 
which under the present Act are vested in 
the Minister of Labour. 

Several important changes are made 
regarding certification of bargaining agents. 
In cases where a trade union applying for 
certification has a membership of between 
45 and 55 per cent of the employees in 
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the bargaining unit, the Labour Relations 
Board must direct that a representation 
vote be taken. Under the present legis- 
lation, a vote can be taken at the discretion 
of the Board if the union shows that it 
has as members a majority of the 
employees. The Board is given discretion 
to grant certification without a vote if it 
is satisfied that more than 50 per cent of 
the employees are members of the union 
and that the true wishes of the employees 
are not likely to be disclosed by a vote. 

As under the 1948 Act, the Board must 
certify the trade union as bargaining agent 
if it obtains more than 50 per cent of the 
ballots of all those eligible to vote. How-— 
ever, under the proposed Act, in a repre- 
sentation vote absentee employees will no 
longer be counted as eligible voters. 

As regards “company-dominated” unions, 
the Bill provides that the Board must not 
certify a trade union if an employer or 
employers’ organization has participated in 
its formation or administration or thas con- 
tributed to it financial or other support. 


An agreement concluded with such a union 
will not be deemed a collective agreement 
under the Act. 

The Bill sets out specific provisions under 
which unions may be decertified. These 
specify the times at which applications for 
decertification may be made, depending on 
the term of the agreement, and the pro- 
cedure to be followed by the _ Board, 
including the taking of a representation 
vote. The 1948 Act merely provided for 
decertification when the Board was of the 
opinion that a bargaining agent no longer 
represented a majority of employees in the 
unit. The Bill further provides that the 
certification of a trade union may be 
revoked if the union fails to conclude a 
collective agreement with the employer 
within one year after certification; if cer- 
tification has been obtained fraudulently; 
if a union fails to give the employer notice 
within 60 days following certification of its 
desire to bargain with a view to making a 
collective agreement; or if the union has 
given notice but fails to commence bar- 
gaining within 60 days. 

The procedure for negotiation of a collec- 
tive agreement is in general the same as 
under the present Act. However, under 
the proposed Bill, the trade union must 
be represented during the bargaining 
by a bargaining committee consisting of 
employees in the bargaining unit, and they 
may be accompanied and assisted by one 
or more officers or representatives of the 
trade union. It was reported that this sec- 
tion would be amended. 

A collective agreement will be deemed 
invalid if it includes provisions which dis- 
criminate against any person because of his 
race or creed. 

The Bill provides that every collective 
agreement must contain a clause setting up 
arbitration machinery to settle, without 
stoppage of work, all differences between 
the parties arising from the interpretation, 
application, administration or alleged vio- 
lation of the agreement. A clause is set 
out in the Bill which will automatically 
become part of every agreement which does 
not contain such a provision, providing for 
an arbitration board whose decision is final 
and binding on the parties. Under the 1948 
Act, if a clause providing for final settle- 
ment of differences was lacking, the Board, 
on the application of either party, could 
prescribe one. 

A new provision states that an agreement 
made between an employers’ organization 
and a trade union is binding on each of 
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the employers individually, and if any one 
of the group of employers ceases to be a 
member of the association he will continue 
to be bound by the agreement until its 
term expires. 

Under the proposed Bill, every publica- 
tion dealing with the relations between 
employers or employers’ organizations and 
trade unions or employees must bear the 
names and addresses of its printer and 
publisher. 

A new provision has been inserted regard- 
ing unlawful strikes. If a union authorizes 
a strike which the employer alleges to be 
unlawful, he may apply to the Board for 
a declaration that the strike is unlawful. 
If the Board makes this declaration, it may 
withdraw its services from the trade union, 
or from its parent organization or sub- 
ordinate branches so long as the strike 
continues. Similar measures may be taken 
against an employer, or against an 
employers’ organization, one of whose 
members has engaged in an illegal lockout. 
This section aroused controversy and the 
Minister of Labour was reported to have 
told the Legislature that it would be with- 
drawn. 

The Minister may appoint a concilation 
officer to inquire into any complaint that 
a person has been refused employment, 
discharged, discriminated against or other- 
wise dealt with contrary to the Act. If 
the conciliation officer fails to settle the 
matter, the Minister may then appoint a 
commissioner with powers similar to those 
of conciliation boards to summon witnesses 
and enter and inspect premises. The com- 
missioner must make recommendations as to 
the course that should be taken, which may 
include a recommendation for reinstatement 
with or without compensation for loss of 
earnings and other benefits. After the com- 
missioner makes his recommendations, the 
Minister must issue whatever order he 
deems necessary to carry the recommenda- 
tions into effect and the order is final and 
must be complied with. 

As under the 1948 legislation, offences 
are punishable by fines on summary convic- 
tion. The fines set out in the Bill have 
been greatly increased. However, fines are 
not provided for each specific offence. For 
failure to comply with any provision of 
the Act or a decision, order, declaration 
or ruling made under the Act, a fine of not 
more than $500 a day may be imposed on 
an individual, and not more than $5,000 a 
day on a corporation, trade union or 
employers’ organization. 
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Bill to Amend Alberta Labour Act 


The Alberta Labour Act, 1947, which 
consolidated in one statute provisions 
regarding hours of work, mimimum wages, 
labour welfare, holidays with pay, indus- 
trial standards and conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, is likely to be amended in a number 
of important particulars at the present 
session of the Legislature. Changes in the 
Act were discussed at a four-day confer- 
ence of labour and management representa- 
tives and government officials which was 
held in June, 1949. 

A Bill to amend the Act was introduced 
and had first reading on February 24. 
Changes are proposed in all five Parts of 
the Act but those dealing with conciliation 
and arbitration are of most consequence. 
One amendment, if passed by the Legis- 
lature, will have the effect of banning 
“company” unions. The definition § of 
“trade union” was amended to exclude an 
employer-dominated organization, and by 
striking out the words “or organization or 
association of employees” the Bill stipulates 
that the “bargaining agent” must be a 
recognized trade union that acts on behalf 
of employees in collective bargaining or as 
a party to a collective agreement with their 
employer. At the same time, the Bill adds 
a new section similar to that in the federal 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act which prohibits the certification 
of any trade union or organization of 
employees, the administration, management 
or policy of which is, in the opinion of the 
Board of Industrial Relations, influenced or 
dominated by an employer. 


Also added is a new .definition of 
“employee”. As in the federal Act, 
“emplovee” does not include “a manager 
or superintendent or any other person who, 
in the opinion of the Board, exercises 
managerial functions, or is employed in a 
confidential capacity in matters relating to 
labour relations” nor persons in the medical, 
dental, architectural, engineering and legal 
professions. 

The Act presently requires an applica- 
tion for certification of a bargaining agent 
to be submitted to the Minister of Labour 
who refers it to the Board of Industrial 
Relations for inquiry and report. The Bill 
provides that applications for certification 
will be received and dealt with by the 
Board. The Board, instead of the Minister, 
is to certify the bargaining agent. 

As before, a dispute may, on application 
of either party, be referred by the Min- 
ister to a Conciliation Commissioner who 
is required to report within 14 days or 
such longer time as may be agreed to by 
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all parties. This' report is to be trans- 
mitted to the Board instead of the 
Minister. A Conciliation Commissioner is 
required to set out in his report the matters 
on which the parties have agreed and those 
on which they cannot agree and he is given 
authority in the Bill to make recommenda- 
tions both as to the latter and as to the 
advisability of appointing a Board of 
Arbitration. 

The Act now provides that, failing settle- 
ment by the Conciliation Commissioner, the 
Minister must forthwith refer the dispute 
to a three-man Board of Arbitration (which 
might as appropriately be called a Board 
of Conciliation), one the nominee of the 
employer concerned, a second the nominee 
of the union, and a chairman, the nominee 
of the other two. 


The procedure set out in the Bull is 
somewhat different. It provides that where 
a Conciliation Commissioner is unable to 
bring about a settlement, the Board is to 
consider his report and may recommend to 
the Minister that he appoint a Board of 
Arbitration. If, in the Minister’s opinion, 
a further endeavour should be made to 
bring about agreement, he may appoint a 
Board of Arbitration. 

Under the present provisions of the Act, 
no report of a Board of Arbitration is 
binding. It merely contains recommenda- 
tions for settlement which must be voted 
on by the employees. 

In addition to providing, as at present, 
for a separate vote by secret ballot on 
the question of acceptance or rejection of 
an Arbitration Board award by the 
employees directly affected and by the 
employers, respectively, the Bill contains 
new provisions which state that if, before 
an award is made, the parties agree in 
writing to accept the Board’s decision, the 
award will be binding on the parties who 
must give effect to it without submitting 
it to a vote, and must include the terms 
of the award in a collective agreement. 
Similarly, the award binds the parties in 
any case where the award has been accepted 
by a vote of both parties and where it is 
accepted in writing by the employer and 
the employees have voted in favour of it. 

A further new section permits. the 
employer to give effect to a proposed 
change in wages or hours during the time 
that a strike or lockout is prohibited if he 
has the consent of the bargaining agent. 

Another amendment would provide that 
an extra-provincial company whose board 
of directors does not meet in the Province 
must appoint a person resident in Alberta 


with authority to bargain collectively and 
to conclude a collective agreement on its 
behalf. 

A further new section provides. that 
where a business is sold the purchaser 1s 
bound by all proceedings under the Act 
relating to collective bargaining, concila- 
tion and arbitration. If a bargaining agent 
was certified, the certification remains in 
effect and if a collective agreement was in 
force, the agreement continues to bind the 
purchaser as if it had been signed by him. 
Further, the employment of the employees 
is to be deemed to be continuous for the 
purpose of computing the holidays with pay 
to which they are entitled. 

Another new provision forbids an 
employer to deprive an employee of any 
pension rights or benefits to which he 
would otherwise be entitled by reason only 
of his participating in a legal strike or 
lockout or by reason only of dismissal 
contrary to the Act. 

Two new provisions are concerned with 
the check-off of union dues which is 
presently provided for in the Act. An 
employee must revoke a check-off in writing. 
The employer at least once a month is 


New Child Labour Regulations 


The Secretary of Labour has revised 
Child Labour Regulation No. 3 pursuant to 
the section of the Fair Labour Standards 
Act, 1938, which reads as follows:— 

The Secretary -of Labour shall provide 
by regulation or by order that the employ- 
ment of employees between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen years in occupations 
other than manufacturing and mining shall 
not be deemed to constitute oppressive 
child labour if and to the extent that the 
Secretary of Labour determines that such 
employment is confined to periods which 
will not interfere with their schooling and 
to conditions which will not interfere with 
their health and well-being. 


The minimum age for employment under 
the Fair Labour Standards Act is 16 years. 
The Secretary of Labour may raise the 
minimum age to 18 in any occupation which 
he deems to be particularly hazardous. The 
occupations which have been so designated 
are: coal mining; manufacture of explo- 
sives; operation of power-driven hoisting 
apparatus; certain occupations in logging 
and sawmilling; the occupation of motor- 
vehicle driver and helper; and _ occu- 
pations involving exposure to radio-active 
substances. i 

Under the authority of the section of the 
Act quoted above, the Secretary may lower 
the minimum age to 14 years, permitting 
employment of 14- and 15-year-olds only 


obliged to remit the dues deducted to the 
trade union, together with a written state- 
ment of the name of the employee and the 
amount of the deduction until such time 
as a revocation signed by the employee is 
delivered to the employer. The employer 1s 
required to send a copy of such revocation 
immediately to the trade union concerned. 

Of the changes made in other Parts of 
the Act a few might be noted. Holidays 
with pay are now included among the sub- 
jects to be negotiated at a conference 
between employers and employees and in 
the terms of the industrial standards 
schedule drawn up by such a conference. 
Penalties for violation of an order of the 
Board of Industrial Relations requiring 
employers to grant holidays with pay are 
also laid down in the Bill. 

Another amendment has to do with child 
labour. At present the Act prohibits the 
employment of a child under 15 in or about 
the premises of a factory, shop or office 
building. To this the Bill would add the 
provision that a child under 15 may not 
be employed in any other employment with- 
out the consent of the Board. 


in United States 


under conditions which will not interfere 
with their schooling or impair their health. 
In permitted occupations, children 14 and 
15 years of age may be employed outside 
school hours for no more than 3 hours a 
day, 18 hours a week when school is in 
session, and § hours a day, 40 hours a week 
when school is not insession. All work must 
be performed between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 


“Permitted occupations” are all occupa- 
tions except manufacturing, mining, opera- 
tion of hoisting apparatus or power-driven 
machinery other than office machines, 
public-messenger services, or occupations 
declared by the Secretary of Labour to be 
hazardous for the employment of minors 
between 16 and 18. 

Transportation, warehousing and storage, 
communications and public utilities and 
construction were brought under the child 
labour provisions of the Fair Labour 
Standards Act by the 1949 Amendment 
(L.G., 1949, p. 1577), thus making 16 the 
minimum age, unless the Secretary per- 
mitted otherwise. The new regulations, 
which were effective January 25, provide 
that, office or sales work for 14- and 15- 
year-olds is permissible in these new fields 
if it does not involve any duties on trains, 
motor vehicles, aircraft, vessels or other 
media of transportation, or at the actual 
site of construction operations. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Recent Amendments to 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


The most important of the recent amendments provided for the 
payment of supplementary unemployment insurance benefit 
during the winter months to persons who had exhausted their 
benefit right, or who for certain other reasons were not eligible 


for ordinary benefit. 


During the first half of March there were 59,000 applications for 
supplementary benefit, of which 35,000 were from persons who 
had not been registered at local offices at the time the program 


was inaugurated. 


Legislation to amend the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940, was introduced in the 
House of Commons by Hon. Paul Martin, 
Acting Minister of Labour, on February 21. 
It was passed by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment and received Royal Assent on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1950. 

The main reason for the speedy enact- 
ment of this legislation was to provide 
immediately for the payment of supple- 
mentary benefit to persons who had lost 
their employment during the winter months. 
The payment of supplementary benefit 
commenced on March 1, and could be paid 
up to April 15, 1950. In future years it 
will be payable only between January 1 
and March 81. 


Persons Eligible to Receive 
Supplementary Benefit 


The classes entitled to supplementary 
benefit include :— 


(1) persons who normally work in insur- 
able employment but have exhausted their 
benefit ; 

(2) persons who have worked in insur- 
able employment for too short a time to 
qualify for benefit ; 

(3) persons who have worked in lumber- 
ing and logging (except in British Columbia) 
for at least 90 days in any 12 consecutive 
month period falling within 18 months prior 
to February 28, 1950; 


(4) persons who have been working in 
employments that have been brought under 
the Act too recently for the employees to 
have accumulated sufficient contribution 
credits to qualify for ordinary benefit. 

In more detail, the classes eligible for 
supplementary benefit may be defined as 
follows :— 

Class 1—Persons whose benefit rights 
under the other provisions of the Act have 
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become exhausted since the 3lst March 
preceding claim shall be entitled to supple- 
mentary benefits during the period January 
1 to March 31 in any year for the same 
number of days to which they were entitled 
under their last regular benefit year, but 
not exceeding the number of days in the 
said period January 1 to March 31. 

Class 2—Persons who do not meet the 
first statutory condition but who during the 
period subsequent to the 31st of March in 
the year previous to making a claim for a 
supplementary benefit who have made a 
minimum of 90 daily contributions shall 
be paid a supplementary benefit for the 
benefit days arrived at by dividing the 
number of contribution days by five. 

Class 38—A person who satisfies the 
Commission that he has worked in lumber- 
ing or logging in Canada other than in the 
British Columbia region within the period 
of eighteen months preceding the claim, and 
who has worked in such employment, or 
other insurable employment for a minimum 
period of ninety days in any period of 
twelve months within eighteen months 
preceding claim, shall be paid supple- 
mentary benefit upon the basis of one 
benefit for every five days so worked, but 
no benefit will be paid under this provision 
after March 31, 1951. 


Class 4—A person who satisfies the 
Commission that he has worked since the 
3lst of March preceding the claim in an 
industry which has been made insurable 
employment in the year preceding the 
claim, and who has worked in such employ- 
ment or other insurable employment for a 
minimum period of ninety days in the 
period between the preceding 31st of March 
and the date of claim, shall be paid supple- 
mentary benefit upon the basis of one 
benefit for every five days so worked. 


Supplementary 
Contribution Rates 


The supplementary benefit will be financed 
in part by an additional contribution of one 
cent per day paid by each employee working 
in insurable industry and a similar con- 
tribution paid by his employer, with the 
government contributing one-fifth of the 
total. The rate of payment of the supple- 
mentary benefit will be approximately 80 
per cent of regular benefit, and is set out 
by categories in the amending bill. While 
the supplementary benefit will become pay- 
able immediately to qualified unemployed 
persons, the new contribution rates will not 
come into effect until proclaimed, and not 
before July 1, 1950. 


Changes in Coverage 


Amendments to the Act provide for bring- 
ing additional workers under unemployment 
insurance coverage. As the Act formerly 
stood salaried workers on weekly or monthly 
rates were insured if their earnings were 
$3,120 or less per annum. An amendment 
which will come into effect on proclama- 
tion (probably about July 1, 1950), raises 
the insurable limit for salaried employees 
from $3,120 to $4,800 a year. 

Employees paid by the hour, by the day, 
or by the piece will continue to be insured 
irrespective of the amount of their earnings, 
in the same manner as formerly. The 
Acting Minister informed the House that 
it was estimated an additional 90,000 
persons would be brought under insurance 
coverage by this amendment. 

By Order in Council the government also 
extended the provisions of the Act to 
lumbering and logging in all parts of 
Canada as from April 1, 1950 (P.C. 474, 
dated February 23, 1950). Authority for 
this extension was provided some years ago, 
but it was stipulated that contributions 
should become payable in particular areas 
only as the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission found it feasible to apply unem- 


ployment insurance in each area. Hitherto 
loggers have been insured only in British 
Columbia, and in the remainder of Canada 
employees in saw mills and planing mills 
have been insured only when the mills 
operated throughout the greater part of the 
year. From April 1, 1950, the whole 
lumbering and logging industry will be 
insured irrespective of the duration of 
operations. 


Changes in Contribution and Benefit Rates 


The number of contribution classes has 
been reduced from nine to six, and pay- 
ments by employees and by their employers 
have been equalized throughout all classes. 
An additional higher class has been created 
in line with the raising of the ceiling for 
insurability. 

The creation of the new class will, how- 
ever, not result in payment of higher benefit 
to persons in that category until July 1, 
1951. Maximum benefit payable at present 
is $14.40 a week for a single person and 
$18.30 a week for a person with a dependant. 
After July 1, 1951, the maximum for a 
single person will be $16.20 a week and for 
a person with a dependant $21 a week. 

Following are the new rates of contribu- 
tions and benefits. The contribution table 
includes the additional cent per day for 
supplementary benefit. As already stated 
the new rates of contribution and benefit 
will become effective on proclamation prob- 
ably on July 1, 1950. Supplementary bene- 
fit became payable March 1, 1950. 


Other Changes 


Earnings While Drawing Benefit 


A further amendment increased the 
amount which a person receiving unem- 
ployment insurance benefit is allowed to 
earn without losing any benefit. Hereto- 
fore the amount could not exceed a daily 
average of $1.50. The amendment raised 
this to $2, subject to other provisions of 
the section. 


Rate of Contribution Rate of Benefit 





Ran f Weekly Earnings Person Person 
oa m , Employer | Employee | _ without with 
Dependant | Dependant 
ree, ce SS pee i ty ee 
cents cents $ cts. $ cts. 
TeCESRE TIT RO Us ere ak sho Sed eka a teege pastale sacle eget 18 18 4 20 4 80 
oR LNCS we ATE ULE OE ot el engi a onan aire ere ee teres a 24 24 6 00 7 50 
SOUTER S OOO neteeee etn Booed ooh ane cleat hn miatrtet 30 30 8 10 10 20 
SO1O0sto 626-008 he tak Shee A eet 36 36 10 20 12 90 
Ua R UA Pee Shree i oe ane ne orn ter Gere ce mn ca 42 42 12 30 15 60 
Sey VTE Bagh 2 W/E RS ie senate namen aires renee Oe NAME ote. 48 48 14 40 18 30 
f 54 54 14 40 18 30 
SAS ONIOr TMOG. ses «in thy = eC abiic ers ese ss \ (After July 1, 1951) 16 20 21 00 


BRN ha nie ne ee Se ee 
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Non-compensable Days 

Another amendment changed the non- 
compensable day rule. Under the Act as 
formerly the first day of unemployment 
in any week was non-compensable unless 
it followed, or was in a complete week of 
unemployment. The amendment provides 
that the first day of unemployment in any 
period of unemployment will be non- 
compensable unless it follows a period of 
employment of three days or less. If a 
person is working short time the first day 
of unemployment in any period of unem- 
ployment is non-compensable in every case. 


Persons Under 16 Years of Age 


Prior to amendment the Act made 
provision for workers under 16 years of 
age, the entire contribution being made by 
the employer. Under the Act as amended 
there will be no such special class and 
persons under 16 years will pay their own 
contributions and, after July 1, 1950, will 
be eligible for benefit. 


Contributions Required for Benefit 

Still another amendment changed the first 
statutory condition for receipt of benefit as 
set forth in Section 28 (1) of the Act. 
Under the old Act, this condition required 
that the applicant must have made 180 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


contributions during the previous two years. 
This condition remains under the Act as 
amended; and a new condition is added: 
that 60 contributions must have been made 
in the vear preceding claim or 45 contribu- 
tions in the six months preceding claim. 
These two periods may be extended for the 
same reasons as the two-year period may 
be extended under the Act. 


Married Women 


An amendment to Section 38 of the Act 
authorizes the Commission to make regu- 
lations in regard to the determination of 
benefit for married women. 


Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee 


An increase in the number of members 
of the Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee from six to eight has been 
provided for. It was explained that this 
amendment was made in order to give 
added representation to labour. As repre- 
sentation is on a 50-50 basis it would also 
give another representative to employers. 
This Committee is charged with the respon- 
sibility of reviewing the status of the fund 
from time to time and recommending to 
the government any action with respect 
thereto which it considers appropriate. 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


The Decision of the Umpire in this Appeal was considered 
to be of sufficient importance and general interest .to 
warrant its publication in the Lasour GAZETTE practically 


mn full. 


Held that the stoppage of work due to 
the labour dispute between the East and 
West Coast Canadian Ship Owners and 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union ceased to 
exist for the purpose of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act on August 18, 1949, 
and that when the claimant filed his 
renewal application for benefit on June 
17, 1949, he proved that he was not 
subject to disqualification under Section 
39 of the Act.—Case No. CU-B. 531 
(December 30, 1949). 


DECISION : 


The claimant, was employed by the 
Saguenay Terminals Company Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., as an oiler on the 
ss. Sunrell from May 19, 1948 to April 19, 
1949. Upon termination, his rate of pay 
was $175 a month. 

On April 22, 1949, he filed an initial 
application for benefit and stated therein 
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that he had lost his employment due to 
“Seamen’s strike”. In the separation ques- 
tionnaire, the employer indicated that the 
claimant had lost his employment because 
the crew of the ship was on strike. 

According to the facts and submissions, 
the “East and West Coast Canadian Ship 
Owners”, of which the Saguenay Terminals 
Company Limited is a member, and the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union had a collective 
agreement which was due to expire on 
October 15, 1948. This collective agree- 
ment applied to all unlicensed personnel 
with the exception of Cadet Officers, Junior 
Engineers, Sanitary Engineers, Junior 
Officers, Electricians and Pursers. The ship 
owners and the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
started negotiations for a renewal of this 
agreement but were unable to arrive at a 
settlement. 

A conciliation officer was appointed by 
the Federal Minister of Labour but he- 


was unsuccessful in reconciling the differ- 
ences between the parties concerned. The 
Minister then appointed a board of con- 
ciliation and = investigation under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson 
of the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
which was also unable to effect a settle- 
ment. The board’s report to the Minister, 
however, which was made some time in 
February, 1949, was accompanied by a draft 
agreement which the board recommended 
for execution by the ship owners and the 
union. The draft agreement was acceptable 
to the ship owners but not to the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union which on March 21, 1949, 
after the lapse of time prescribed by the 
law, called a “sit-in” strike on some of the 
vessels in the port of Halifax in an attempt 
to prevent the engagement of new crews. 

The ship owners took court action and 
the members of the crews participating in 
the “sit-in” strike were served with a court 
order to leave the ships. The ship owners 
then made an arrangement with the Sea- 
farers International Union (AFL) to man 
the ships whereupon the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union called a general strike to affect all 
vessels, at home and abroad, which came 
within its jurisdiction under the terms of 
the 1947 bargaining agreement, to be effec- 
tive at midnight on March 31, 1949. 

The ss. Sunrell was tied up at the port 
of Quebec on April 20, 1949, due to the 
labour dispute and the crew members 
thereof were served with a court order to 
leave the ship. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit under 
Section 39 (1) of the Act, because in his 
opinion, he had lost his employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute at the premises at which he 
was employed, said disqualification to 
remain in effect for as long as the stoppage 
of work continued. 

On June 17, 1949, the claimant filed a 
renewal application for benefit and stated 
therein :— 


I have left definitely navigation and 
the Seamen’s Union which 1s still on 
strike. I am now registered in my former 
employment as press operator. I went 
to two newspapers of Quebec: l’Appel 
de Sillery and lAction Catholique to 
get employment, and I was told that there 
was no vacancy. I am free and avail- 
able for that kind of work. 


Trrespective of that statement, the Insur- 
ance Officer decided that the disqualifica- 
tion previously imposed upon the claimant 
was to remain in effect. 

From this decision of the Insurance 
Officer, the claimant, on July 18, 1949, 


appealed to a Court of Referees. The 
Court of Referees heard the case in the 
City of Quebec, P.Q., on August 8, 1949. 
The majority of the Court upheld the 
decision of the Insurance Officer. The 
dissenting member was of the opinion that 
the claimant should be considered as having 
lost all interest in the “strike” as of June 17, 
1949, the date on which he stated that he 
was “ready to work in his former employ- 
ment as a pressman”, 

From the decision of the Court of 
Referees, the claimant on August 16, 1949, 
appealed to the Umpire. 

The claimant’s solicitor, Mr. Jean Lesage, 
M.P., requested an oral hearing which was 
granted. Mr. Lesage and the Commis- 
sion’s representatives Lt.-Col. H. S. Relph, 
K.C., Chief Claims Officer and Mr. J. D. 
Durocher, Insurance Officer, appeared 
before me in the City of Ottawa, on 
December 21, 1949. 


Both parties submitted ably prepared 
memoranda supported by oral representa- 
tions. 


I shall deal with the arguments presented 
in favour of the claimant in the order in 
which they were submitted to me. 


The section of the Act under which this 
case comes reads as follows:— 


39 (1) “An insured person shall be dis- 
qualified from receiving benefit if 
he has lost his employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work due 
to a labour dispute at the factory, 
workshop or other premises at 
which he was employed unless he 
has, during the stoppage of work, 
become bona fide employed else- 
where in the occupation which he 


usually follows, or has become 
regularly engaged in some other 
occupation; but this disqualifica- 


tion shall last only so long as the 
stoppage of work continues. 
(2) An insured person shall not be 
disqualified under this section if 
he proves 
(a) that he is not participating in, 
or financing or directly inter- 
ested in the labour dispute 
which caused the stoppage of 
work; and 

(b) that he does not belong to a 
grade or class of workers of 
which immediately before the 
commencement of the stoppage 
there were members employed 
at the premises at which the 
stoppage is taking place any 
of whom are participating in, 
financing or directly interested 
in the dispute. 

(3) Where separate branches of work 
which are commonly carried on 
as separate businesses in separate 
premises are carried on in separate 
departments on the same premises, 
each department shall, for the pur- 
pose of this section, be deemed to 
be a separate factory or workshop.” 
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It is not disputed that the claimant on 
April 20, 1949, lost his employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute at the premises at which 
he was employed. 

It was first argued, however, by Mr. 
Lesage, that in view of the terminology of 
subsections (1) and (3) of Section 39 there 
was no justification for the Insurance Officer 
or the Court of Referees to consider the 
“situation” outside the limits of the 
“nremises at which the claimant was 
employed”, that is, the ss. Sunrell; that it 
is immaterial to the issue whether on June 
17, 1949, the date on which the claimant 
filed his claim for benefit, there was on 
other ships, i.e., at other premises, a stop- 
page of work due to a labour dispute; 
that in order to determine cases such as 
the present one, each ship should be con- 
sidered as a separate entity and as the 
ss. Sunrell returned to sea shortly after 
April 20, 1949, there was no longer a stop- 
page of work, on June 17, 1949, “at the 
premises at which the claimant was 
employed”, and that therefore, on the latter 
date he was not subject to disqualification 
under Section 39 (1) of the Act. 


I cannot agree with this contention. 


As pointed out by the Commission’s 
representatives, we are confronted with a 
labour dispute between two collective 
entities, the Canadian Shipping Federation 
and the Canadian Seamen’s Union. The 
labour dispute was no more between a 
captain and his crew than it was between 
each individual company and the crews of 
its ships. The stoppage of work therefore, 
resulting from such a dispute must be con- 
sidered as a whole and the sailing of a 
single ship has no bearing on the general 
“situation”: 

“The action of the Union executive was 
that of all members of the Union who have 
delegated authority and the world-wide 
strike against an operating company is a 
world-wide strike of the Union members 
both individually and collectively.” 


If a restrictive interpretation as _ that 
suggested by the counsel for the claimant 
were to be placed on Section 39, it would 
mean that because a ship, which has been 
tied up due to a strike in the shipping 
industry, is back to sea with a new crew, 
the ex-members of the crew are to be 
relieved from disqualification under Section 
39 although they might still perform activ- 
ities in furtherance of the strike, such as 
picketing other ships, etc. It is my opimion 
that Section 39 must be applied in keeping 
with the intent of the Legislator which was 
certainly not that a strike be financed by 
the unemployment insurance fund. 
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Alternatively the claimant’s solicitor con- 
tended that, if the “separate premises” 
argument failed in this case and the whole 
issue of the labour dispute and the general 
stoppage of work resulting therefrom must 
be taken into consideration, the said stop- 
page of work must be deemed to have 
ceased immediately the strike was consid- 
ered ineffective. 

Mr. Lesage submitted that according to 
the figures supplied by the Chief Claims 
Officer, there were 600 seamen on strike on 
April 2, 1949 and only 120 on August 18, 
1949. Furthermore, he referred to the 
edition of the Lasour GazettE, dated Sep- 
tember, 1949, which contains the informa- 
tion that, for all practical purposes, the 
seamen’s strike had collapsed “during July, 
1949, when the dockworkers of London, 
England, voted overwhelmingly to resume 
work on Canadian flag vessels”, and “had 
ceased to be effective in Canada many 
weeks before’. Consequently, in the 
opinion of Mr. Lesage, the general stoppage 
of work had ceased by the time the 
claimant filed his renewal claim for benefit. 

The Chief Claims Officer submitted a 
letter, dated August 18, 1949, from the 
Montreal Office of the Commission wherein 


. it is indicated that the Shipping Federation 


of Canada had informed the said office that 
there were at that time two ships out of 
a total of 80 tied up due to the labour 
dispute. The Chief Claims Officer further 
submitted a detter from Mr. Harry Davis, 
President of the Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
in which it is stated that the strike was 
officially terminated on October 20, 1949. 


The question of determining the date on 
which a stoppage of work is deemed to 
have ceased to exist 1s usually not an easy 
one. However, after having considered the 
arguments advanced and the various written 
submissions placed before me, I consider 
that for the purpose of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, it is reasonable to conclude 
that, in spite of the fact that the dispute 
was still in existence, there was, on August 
18, 1949, such a substantial resumption of 
work that a termination of the stoppage of 
work can be deemed to have taken place 
on that date. 

The counsel for the claimant finally con- 
tended that as subsection (2) of Section 39 
of the Act is written in the present tense, 
the claimant’s status should have been 
‘considered as of the date he filed his renewal 
claim for benefit and not as of the date he 
lost his employment due to the stoppage 
of work. 

According to Mr. Lesage, the claimant, 
on June 17, 1949, was in a position to estab- 
lish that he had lost all interest, if he ever 


had any, in the labour dispute which caused 
his unemployment and that therefore, he 
was entitled to benefit. In support of this 
contention, he quoted a decision of the 
British Umpire (Case No. 1884/1926—(BU- 
662) ). He pointed out that the claimant, 
who is only 22 years of age, 1s a qualified 
pressman and had worked in that trade for 
at least three years prior to 1948. In 1948, 
he was laid off due to a recession in the 
trade. Being unemployed, he decided to 


take work on a ship and after ten months © 


at sea, lost that employment due to the 
labour dispute. On June 17, he registered 
in his trade as a pressman, stating emphati- 
cally that he had severed all ties with the 
CSU, had left “navigation for good” and 
wanted now to obtain work in this trade. 

In substantiation of the claimant’s good 
faith, the solicitor submitted a letter from 
the claimant to the effect that he had found 
work in his trade, in a printing office in 
Montreal, at the beginning of October, 1949. 

After having carefully considered the 
solicitor’s last contention, I agree with the 
interpretation he places on subsection (2) 
of Section 39 of the Act. However, it must 
be borne in mind that the requirements of 
both paragraphs (a) and (b) of that sub- 
section must be met before there can be 
relief from the indefinite disqualification 
prescribed in subsection (1) of the said 
section. 

Not only must a claimant show that he 
is not participating in, or financing or 
directly interested in the labour dispute 
which caused the stoppage of work but he 
must also show that he does not belong to 
any grade or class of workers “of which 


inmediately before the commencement of 
the stoppage there were members employed 
at the premises at which the stoppage is 
taking place any of whom are participating 
in, financing vor directly interested in the 
dispute”. In order to fulfil those three last 
conditions, he must establish that the 
employment he lost. on account of the 
stoppage of work had only been taken by 
him, outside of his own grade or class, as 
a temporary measure, that he has no inten- 
tion of resuming that temporary employ- 
ment at the conclusion of the stoppage of 
work but that he definitely intends to return 
to his regular grade or class. There is no 
doubt that the statutory authorities have to 
be particularly careful when applying the 
present interpretation of subsection (2) of 
Section 89 and that they must be satisfied 
that the claimant is acting in good faith. 

On the evidence before me, I consider 
that in this case, the claimant meets the 
requirements stated in the preceding para- 
graph and that therefore, he was not 
subject to disqualification under Section 39 
of the Act on June 17, 1949, the date on 
which he filed his claim for benefit. 

The decision I have herein rendered on 
the general issue of the case, that is, as to 
the general character of the labour dispute 
and the stoppage of work resulting there- 
from as well as to the date of the cessation 
of that stoppage, will apply to other cases 
which are before me, pertaining to the same 
dispute. 

ALFRED SAVARD, 
Umpire. 

Dated at Ottawa, Ont., this 30th day of 

December, 1949. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 


January, 1950 


The monthly report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on opera- 
tions under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act stated that during the month of 
January, 1950, 196,624 (196,230 excluding 
Newfoundland) claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit were filed in local offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, as compared to 140,805 in January, 
1949 and 150,480 (150,358 excluding New- 
foundland) for December, 1949. Initial and 
renewal claims which provide a measure of 
new cases of unemployment rose from 
126,649 in January, 1949 and 139,406 (139,295 
excluding Newfoundland) in December, 1949 
to 182,053 (181,686 excluding Newfoundland) 
in January, 1950. The increase in new cases 
of unemployment between January, 1950 
and the same period in 1949 in percentage 
terms amounted to almost 43 per cent. 


The number of persons on the live unem- 
ployment register on the last working day 
of the month provides an indication of the 
volume of unemployment among insured 
persons at a particular time. On the last 
working day of January, 1950 ordinary 
claimants on the live unemployment register 
numbered 297,238 (296,992 excluding New- 
foundland) as compared to 197,675 for 
January, 1949 and 222,064 (221,961 excluding 
Newfoundland) for December, 1949. Other 
claimants, that is, mainly claimants working 
on short time numbered 15,935 on the last 
day of January, 1950, 20,846, on the last 
working day of December, 1949 and 5,742 
on the last working day of January, 1949. 
No claimants of this type were registered in 
Newfoundland. 

Persons on the live unemployment register 
by number of days continuously on the 
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register indicates duration of unemployment 
among benefit claimants. Further, the 
number signing the register for seven days 
or more provides a rough measure of 
beneficiaries during the month. For 
example, of a total of 313,173 persons on 
the live register as at January 31, 1950, 
241,292 or 77 per cent were on the register 
for seven, days or more. 

The disposition of claims ng reasons for 
non-entitlement to benefit are shown in 
Tables E-4 and E-5 respectively. During 
January, 190,544 claims were handled at 
adjudicating centres; 157,483 were allowed, 
31,039 were disallowed and disqualified, 1,108 
special requests were refused and in addi- 
tion 914 claims were referred to Courts of 
Referees and the Umpire. Chief reasons 
for non-entitlement to benefit in order of 
number of cases were: “insufficient contri- 
butions while in insurable employment” 
18,524 cases; “voluntarily left without just 
cause” 3,570 cases; “not unemployed” 3,483 
cases; “discharged for misconduct” 914 cases. 

In Table E-6 is shown the number of 
persons commencing the receipt of benefit 
on initial and renewal claims. For Jan- 
uary, 1950 persons in this category totalled 
132,619 (132,546 excluding Newfoundland) 
as compared to 92,713 in January, 1949. 

Table E-6 shows also the number of days’ 
benefit paid and the amount of benefit paid. 
In January, 1950, in respect of 4,925,381 


days, $11,781,142 were paid (4,922,520 days 
and $11,773,540 excluding Newfoundland) as 
compared to 3,056,418 and $6,727,221 in 
January, 1949. 

The number of persons receiving benefit 
by province for the week of January 28 
to February 3 inclusive is shown in Table 
E-6. This Table shows that during this 
period 218,963 persons received benefit 
for 1,334,062 days in respect of which 
$3 204,118 were paid as compared to 125,225 
persons, 716,194 days and $1,681,780 for the 
week of December 10 to 16 inclusive. The 
average amount and duration of benefit paid 
for the week of January 28 to February 3 
was $1463 and 6-1 days respectively as 
compared to $13.43 and 5-7 days respec- 
tively for the week ending December 10 to 
December 16, 1949. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending January 31, 1950, showed 
3,764,042 employees were issued with insur- 
ance books and had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1949, an 
increase of 44,799 since December 31, 1949 

As at January 31, 1950, 225,345 employers 
were registered representing an increase of 
446 since December 31, 1949. 
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WAGE RATES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER, 1948" 


Thirty-five establishments employing 16,500 plant workers were 


used in this analysis of the Rubber Products Industry. 


Average 


hourly wage rates increased 12-4 per cent in 1948. The five-day 
week was reported by 21 establishments employing 65 per cent 


of the workers. 
collective agreements. 


Most of the workers were covered by written 
Time and one-half was the most common 


overtime rate, except for work on statutory holidays when double 
time was predominant. All workers received an initial paid vaca- 
tion of one week after a year or less of employment and most 


received a second week after five years. 
observed at least four statutory holidays. 


All establishments 
The common wage 


differential for shift work was three cents an hour for those on 
the second shift and five cents an hour for those on the third shift. 


The rubber industry of Canada, which is 
engaged in the manufacture of rubber tires 
and tubes, rubber footwear and _ other 
rubber goods, is of considerable importance 
in the industrial structure of the country. 
Canada now ranks among the _ leading 
countries of the world as a manufacturer of 
rubber goods. The industry contributes 
materially to the export trade of Canada. 

The rubber industry is practically con- 
fined to the Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec. The General Manufacturers Sec- 
tion of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports! that in 1947 the plants in Ontario 
employed almost 72 per cent of the persons 
engaged in this industry and produced over 
82 per cent of the entire output, while 28 
per cent of total employment and 17 per 
cent of production was in the Province of 
Quebec. Employment in the eight plants in 
the other provinces was relatively small. 


The 35 establishments used in_ this 
analysis of the Rubber Products Industry 
do not include the few plants primarily 
engaged in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber. The 35 establishments, located in 
Ontario and Quebec, employed some 16,500 
plant and 2,800 office workers during the 
last pay period preceding October 1, 1948 
(Table I). The 22 plants in Ontario 
employed 72 per cent of the plant workers 
covered in this survey. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics report referred to indi- 
cates that there were about 19,500 wage- 
earners in the rubber industry in 1947. The 
index number of employment? for 1948, 
however, shows a decline of 6-6 per cent 
from 1947. 


Seven of the 35 plants for which returns 
were analysed, employing more than 1,000 
workers each, accounted for 56 per cent of 
the total number of plant workers, while 
22 plants, employing not more than 500 
workers, accounted for just 18 per cent of 
the plant workers. ‘twenty-seven per cent 
of the plant employees were women. 


Wage Rates.—The index number of wage 
rates in the Rubber Products Industry 
increased 12.4 per cent in 1948 to a high 
of 113-7 per cent over the base year, 1939. 
The largest annual increase occurred in 1946 
following the relaxation of wartime controls 
over wages. 


* The information in this article was prepared 
from data obtained in the general annual survey 
of wage rates and hours of labour for 1948 made 
by the Economies and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Employers were asked to 
report their straight-time wage or salary rates or 
the average straight-time earnings for workers on 
piece work for the last pay period preceding October 
1, as well as certain working conditions within their 
establishments. 

Information on wage rates for 1948 in Logging 
and Construction was published in the lLasour 
Gazetre for April, 1949, and for Civic Employees in 
the May issue. Information on other industries for 
1948 along the line of this present article has been 
published monthly since June, 1949. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on work- 
ing conditions see Provincial Labour Standards Con- 
cerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen's 
Compensation, an annual publication of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


1 Report on the Rubber Industry in Canada, 1947, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 1949. 

2 Annual Review of Employment and Payrolls im 
Canada, 1948, ominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 
1949. 
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Rate Percentage 
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The average hourly wage rates of 31 
selected occupations in the three divisions 
of the Rubber Products Industry ranged 
from $1.39 per hour for Curers in the 
Rubber Tires and Tubes Industry to 69 
cents per hour for Female Inspectors in 
the manufacture of Other Rubber Products. 
Detailed information on wage rates for 
representative occupations in each of the 
divisions of the rubber industry can be 
obtained from the Annual Report on Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, 
October, 1948, issued by the Department 
as a supplement to the Lasour GAZzErts, 
November, 1949. 

Although there have been substantial 
increases 1n wage rates over the past few 
years, there have been no significant changes 
in the hours and working conditions since 
the last report for the industry was pub- 
lished for the year 1946.3 There was, how- 
ever, a slight decrease in the standard hours 
and an increase in the number of establish- 
ments on a five-day week. There was also 
some improvement in the length of vacation 
with pay. 


Standard Weekly Hours, Table II.— 
Standard hours of work in this industry 
varied from 40 to 55 per week, with the 
largest number of employees working 45 
hours. In Quebec the standard weekly 
hours ranged from 45 to 55, mainly 45 and 
50, while in Ontario the standard hours 
ranged from 40 to 50 per week, with most 
of the employees working 45 and 48 hours. 

The five-day week was reported by 21 
establishments employing 10,780 plant 
workers. ‘Thirteen of these establishments, 





3 “Wage Rates, Hours and Working Conditions 
in the Rubber Products Industry’? for 1946, the 
Lasour GaAzeTre, August, 1947. 





The manufacture of tires and tubes, and 
rubber footwear comprise two of the 
major divisions of the rubber products 
industry in Canada. Wage rates for 
inspectors in these divisions of the indus- 
try (shown at left) averaged $1.28 and 
$1 respectively in 1948. 
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having 6,900 workers, were located in 
Ontario, while the remainder, employing 
some 3,880 workers, were situated in 
Quebec. The largest number of these 
workers were on a 45-hour week. 

Most of the establishments reporting work 
on the sixth day were operating only half- 
day on Saturday. In Quebec, those estab- 
lshments reporting a six-day week had a 
standard work week of from 48 to 55 hours, 
while in Ontario the plants reporting work 
on the sixth day had a work week ranging 
from 44 to 50 hours. 


Since 1946, the average standard hours 
decreased from 48-6 to 45-1 per week, a 
reduction of 7-2 per cent. A larger propor- 
tion of establishments reported operating 
on a five-day week in 1948 than in 1946. 





Collective Agreements.—Twenty-four of 
the plants reported having a total of 13,770 
workers covered by written collective agree- 
ments. The United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum 
and Plastic Workers of America (CIO- 
CCL) represented some 9,000 of these 
workers and local unions directly chartered 
by the Trades and Labour Congress repre- 
sented about 3,000. The remaining workers 
under collective agreement were represented 
by other unions and = associations of 
employees. 





Overtime Rates of Pay, Table ITI. 
Time and one-half was the predominant 
rate of pay for overtime work in the rubber 
industry, except for work on statutory holi- 
days. Twenty-eight establishments, employ- 
ing about 15,800 plant workers, reported 
paying this rate after either specified daily 
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or weekly hours had been worked, and all 
but three of these reported paying time and 
one-half for work on Sundays. 

Double time for work on statutory hol- 
days was reported by 15 establishments 
employing some 11,500 workers. 

There was little change from 1946 in the 
overtime rates of pay, although there was 
a tendency for more establishments to pay 
double time for work on statutory holidays. 

Vacations with Pay, Table IV.—Annual 
holidays with pay for most workers are 
provided by statute in Ontario and under 





statutory authority in the Province of 
Quebec. A worker is entitled to one week’s 


holiday with pay after a year of employ- 
ment. If a worker has worked less than 
a year, he is entitled, in Quebec, to a half- 


day for each calendar month of employ- 
ment. If he terminates his employment 
during a working year, he is entitled to 
holiday pay at the rate of two per cent of 
earnings. In Ontario the worker must have 
been employed for upwards of three months 
before becoming eligible for holiday pay. 


Nine establishments did not report grant- 
ing more than one week’s vacation with pay. 
The remainder, employing almost 16,000 
workers, paid for two weeks’ vacation, 
mainly after five years of employment. Of 
this latter group, three establishments 


having 2,940 employees, reported paying for 
three weeks’ 
employment. 

Since 1946 the trend has been for more 
establishments to give a maximum vacation 


vacation 


after 20 years 


of 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1948 

















SS Canada Quebec Ontario 

Wioaaalevsre ron [Ms eH olbreWawoeVENAS, ..4a5nn eho ocdods.noeumeaaoae ghoe 35 13 22 

NumuberOf OM DLOV GOs saree rash tae sic 0 Ce ee eee em ad oe ete 19, 299 5 2t4 14,025 
Plant Workers: 

11 CR, ar a LA ieee nn, eat eh Ba Or REA a 12,053 2,875 9,078 

Hein leuses tte sean ae ks 5 ss La ieee Ce eter eke 4,429 1,614 DASitD 
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TABLE 2._STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS FOR PLANT WORKERS IN THE 
RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 















































Canada Quebec Ontario 
Standard Weekly Hours -—— —_— 
Estab- Estab- Estab- 
lish- Workers lish- Workers lish- Workers 
ments ments ments 
On a Five-Day Week 
A ERS Ft tee ee MeN ee 4 pie: Senha Mean aN e pee An 4 2,435 
Ae = cee oe Eee ee eee 10 6, 268 3 2,705 a 3,563 
AQ EI 214 Ss Lenny Ae ote 2 3 1,013 1 108 2 905 
15 an Gate eee) Nt Bde an Ra Piel te 4 1,070 4 Ds O7 O04 tenets eer 
LG tall. 4 eee, SR + mil 10,786 8 3,883 13 6,903 
On a Six-Day Week 
Te Me ei PRs Rie URE oe 1 TART Ol hoe oie anit Sn ene 1 ane 
Aye lie Minh Gea ae Me niche a 1 VAs telepe MRAP) RENE [oye ad le a8 1 Vly, 
AS’ tet OUT Aa ai AME oy WA aE 8 2,008 2 123 6 1,885 
50) eect ire ee wae toad 3 1, 258 2 101 1 1,157 
Fy Rie ee roles Wee pe es i il 482, 1 PNT beatae tata ll IMG dae e 
Ota ose eeer ee ont eee 14 5, 696 5 706 9 4,990 
Total 
AQ tk ae) Se See tee ae a nee 4 Ae: 4 A a RI oe, eit oe aS 4 2,435 
AA Oe Torch CPA Mea did Uae eee 1 OA Fis eae nC P S| pre ead as. 1 iL Bee 
Ang) mt 200 ed ne we Pw nee ee 11 6, 843 3 2,705 8 4,138 
AST Le Fe, Cees, Snecma 11 3,021 3 231 8 2,790 
BO ae 2 Se Ck ern onan a PB YA.) 6 1 Neal 1 UL, SY 
Ita irer Mile die Rect aae eae Ee: Wain) aan pated fa 1 482 1 ASD s ln a kyeeerees owe! cs. ee 
otal gee eke eee 35 16, 482 13 4,589 22, 11, 893 
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TABLE 3.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR PLANT WORKERS IN THE 
RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 
































aie Daily 
ours Only After a 
Weekly Hours Sundays Se ageo 
Overtime Rates by Region Monday to Mes a 
Saturday 
Plants |] Work- | Plants | Work- | Plants | Work- | Plants | Work- 
ers ers ers ers 
Total Plants and Workers...... Maps |) Me Bal! 13 4,268 35 | 16,482 ay, 16, 482 
Time and One-Quarter 
(Gensds (Ontario Only cocci. sc heaa we hy oe «dts 2 54 2 54 6 
Time and One-Half 
(AACA eet tas oR Sat We Ab aah ives} 11 4,214 23 | 14,280 | @) 13 4, 667 
Qe Dena ta8s ata esos ts ae a Peal | 4 386 9 | 3,962 9 Eerie 
ONGRRTO eee wei re Ot 7,800 7 3,828 14 | 10,318 4 896 
Double Time 
Canad aa eee ee ae ee me eel heat Boe | Sake ee. os 497 | (2) 15 11, 464 
SUS SGA vse sre rN Me See Ae ee tec De NA Ne saad 2 101 4 818 
CO arity ere ey vee eer een, cet, shi ha pt ia eee ae 1 326 11 10, 646 
No Premium Pay(*) 
Canadian teed. Fee een eit BS OS Oe Gee scrllc cee 5 lee: (i 12731 6 345 























(1) One plant: paid double time and another paid double time and one-half for three of the 


statutory holidays observed. 


(2) One plant paid regular rates for two of the statutory holidays observed, and three paid time and 
one-half for one or two of the holidays observed. 


(3) Includes factories paying straight time or not reporting overtime policy. 


TABLE 4.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT WORKERS IN THE RUBBER 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 









































Initial Maximum Vacation 
Vacation 
Length of Service Required of One Week One Week Two Weeks 
Plants Workers Plants Workers Plants Workers 
Under One Year 
(ORIEN mel oe eae ee ee eRe 3 342 2 OD) reece MeN es NE 2 
COE TOG totam hte. oF ead Sekt aero 1 44 1 AAS. eee fee. 31 Caen ten A 
OntALieni Asie cas ae ae ak 2 298 1 AGT) oe Mahe |) Meet ae ee 
One Year 
CTC Aa Os se Ai te Fay 5 oe 16, 140 (i Al] Seong A). 5o edhe ae, 
CUE EC eae oth ohne ae. 2 4,545 2 F157: Net Oe aie eae al eee Nee 
ONnGATIO Bae * shal aki nenines es 20 NS is ALG et ees ee ea ey eee 
Four Years 
Re es aM ESET H eid ae fe eee eal xvas nl ee Aacenn +o Sevaisrepy Ph olliate Aa Fai 1 143 
Five Years 
CSR o> DS | RNS ae I oes ets Rees Ae ey) a ee en ee se Seed PRT (1) 23 15, 486 
Cote Lea Men See MER cA oy Pe beara IAT teste poets avo aiistianak Mates a ge oe oe 10 4,291 
Cee pics ee oe) Pe kr I ted A i, tet os ee aose aye 13 11,195 
Over Five Years 
AMA aa OnPAT IO ONG Mic 24 2 ee Se fee oon win es Povig eOE | atiese ++ tm [els line apek 2 346 
AR hese So Or eles 35 | 16, 482 9 507 26 15,975 














(1) Includes three plants (2,940 workers) providing for three weeks’ vacation after 20 years of service. 
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with pay of two weeks, and for the length 
of employment required for the second week 
to be reduced. 


Statutory Holidays, Table V.—All 
establishments included in this analysis of 
the Rubber Products Industry reported 
observing from four to fourteen statutory 
holidays. Only three plants, employing 
about 300 workers, did not report paying 
for some of the observed holidays. 

Most of the establishments in Quebec 
observed ten or eleven statutory holidays 
and paid for three, while most establish- 
ments in Ontario observed eight holidays 
and paid for seven or eight. 


Shift Work, Table VI.—Four thousand 
of the 16,500 plant workers covered in this 








study were reported to be on a second or 
third shift. In two-shift operations, about 
730 employees were working the second 
shift. In three-shift operations, 1,680 
employees were reported working the second 
shift and 1,600 the third. 

The most common wage differentials for 
shift work were three cents per hour for 
workers on the second shift and five cents 
per hour for those on the third shift. There 
was no substantial change in the amounts 
of the shift differentials from those reported 
in 1946. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Some form of'sick 
leave with pay for plant employees was 
reported by only six establishments employ- 
ing about 4,300 workers. 


TABLE 5.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FORYIN THE 
RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1948 







































































Number of Holidays Observed, by Plants Total 
ae Total Plant 
4 a 8 9 10 11 14 Plants Workers 
to 6 
Plants Paying for: 
LEVON Ay: otleeetes Se Berea APA ios het. sees ere eel omaattlliemare ae AL Siege Pada cxcececrall icc aes ieee l ovens 1 97 
OLELOLGS VStar ee ee me tinictoke LD ne weed Ney ue, SI RA 2 4 1 8 3,594 
4 Litt le Ey Ae ae a Oe eA IL Fa ke eyo [eee saredltsicuavereee ites easteellhevomeeuers 2 242 
5 Boe ene eae) Fe Me ARR SRA Bee Ser Ene el |e ae, PAA ae coat Peers ml arr bea ie loner oe 2 717 
6 a Re ee re i Sore ee DABS osc AWE es. sie all paceeteee alte om tae alter 5 1,977 
7 aE ate: Mee CAA SI ENS chy ee TM Meat il 3 Pa eer preted ctu ell ears pit 6 6,857 
8 A it TA EE Be a need Bas Seis tee Cee ens |e REN (ee eee T Gates Seal eaters ait ol leceere cea eaeeereae 7 2,683 
9 Spe ee tt Ae eA I Gel tenance SUG RES) itech 31 admerets Le eee, | ae ee 1 7 
Total Plants Paying for One or More Holidays.... 3 3 16 3 2 4 1 32 16,174 
Piaits Mot ee yinctoOreElOliG ay sentences 1 IL ey itn ere DL raahece Rell ara 3 308 
Total Plants’ Observing, Holidayvse.+-.+sseee. see 4 4 16 3 3 4 1 oD 16, 482 
TABLE 6.—WAGE DIFFERENTIAL PAID TO SHIFT WORKERS IN THE 
RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1948 
aa Three-Shift Operation 
peration Total 
Wage Differential ———__—_— Worker 
2nd 2nd 3rd OEserS 
Shift Shift Shift 
Total: Numiber ofiPlantiworkerss2.-4.0 .. ooh eek & 729 1, 684 1, 607 4,020 
No Differential 
CansdavQuebec only) eee eo eee 75 58 34 167 
Three and Four Cents per Hour 
Canada (Ontario: Only) dance eee see eee 282 1,616 69 1,967 
Five Cents per Hour 
CO ATIIUCLAIE <A ONG is Sec lara, ak ts OE eT mee eure ae 307 10 1,479 1,796 
Guebee Re ido. 2. cakes. nemo eects rene 238 vlbb Hi aokice AR k Iva ak eet eee 233 
Ontario a ner,.cutaec ie biearscre ae Ree rie eee 74 10 1,479 1, 563 
Ten Per Cent 
oNAO AN Quebec" Only.) ai... seal tae wee ere GOO Ba 7 ot eel ek Breen eee 65 
Fifteen Per Cent 

Canada (Quebee Onlyy) .sicscncctkat hs © «tite eeeeedtereadh 5 eRe een ee | Sven ees caer es 25 ods) 
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WAGE RATES IN THE 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY, 1948 


The index of wage rates in the construc- 
tion industry is 184-2 as of October 1, 1949, 
using average rates in 1939 as a base of 
100. This is an average rise of approxi- 
mately 4-5 per cent over the rates in effect 
on the same date in 1948 and, as indicated 
by the index, an increase of 84-2 per cent 
since 1939. 

The information given in Tables 2 and 3, 
showing index numbers of wage rates since 
1939, is based on data from 29 of the 
principal industrial cities. In Table 1, 
average hourly wage rates for 13 additional 
cities are shown for the year 1949 but index 
numbers for these cities have not been 
calculated. 

On an area basis, the greatest increases 
in construction wage rates since 1939 have 
occurred in New Brunswick and British 
Columbia, where changes have shghtly 
exceeded 90 per cent. Rates in Manitoba, 
on the other hand, have risen less than 65 
per cent. Increases of roughly 75 per cent 
have taken place in Alberta, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island, while the overall 
increases in Saskatchewan, Ontario and 
Quebec have amounted to approxiniately 
85 per cent. 

During the year following October 1, 1948, 
construction wage rates rose from 4 to 6 
per cent in all the provinces with the excep- 
tion of Quebec, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, where the increases were 
somewhat less. 

Wider variations are found in the per- 
centage increases since 1939 in the cities 
which are used in the calculation of the 
index of wage rates. Port Arthur, Fort 
William and Belleville rates all increased 
roughly 105 per cent during this period 
while those for Ottawa, Winnipeg, Edmon- 
ton and Kingston rose only about 60 to 
65 per cent. 

In comparing these percentage increases 
it should be kept in mind that they are 
to a large extent dependent on the level 
of wage rates in 1939. The cities which 
experienced the greatest percentage in- 
creases had, on the whole, the lowest 
construction wage rates while those cities 
in which the smallest percentage increases 
were recorded had, on the average, the 
highest construction wage rates in 1939. 


The percentage increases that have 
occurred during the past year do not bear 
the same relationship to one another as do 
the longer run increases since 1939. The 
largest increases occurred in Brandon and 
Victoria with advances of about 11 per 
cent, followed closely by Port Arthur, Fort 
William and Peterborough with increases of 
approximately 9 per cent over 1948 rates. 
Several other cities, on the other hand, 
maintained fairly stable rates. In Char- 
lottetown, Halifax, Moncton, and Kingston 
the changes amounted to less than 1 per 
cent and in Montreal, Ottawa, Brantford 
and Vancouver the increases were less than 
3 per cent. 

For the decade from 1989 to 1949 the 
percentage increases in wage rates for the 
skilled trades were similar, averaging about 
80 per cent. In comparison with the skilled 
trades, labourers, although having a lower 
average wage rate, obtained increases of 
slightly over 100 per cent. 

Although the increases over the decade 
since 1939 have been strikingly uniform for 
the various occupations, differences have 
occurred in the year to year changes in 
wage rates. During 1949, the wage rates 
for most trades increased from 3 to 4 per 
cent while painters and plumbers received 
increases ranging between 6 and 7 per cent. 
In contrast to the more rapid increase over 
the ten-year period, the rates for labourers 
advanced only 3 per cent during 1949. 

For the skilled construction trades, wage 
rates in Canada for the year 1939 ranged 
from a low of 40 to 50 cents an hour for 
painters in Peterborough to $1.15 an hour 
for bricklayers and electricians in Windsor. 
By 1948 the lowest rate reported was 75 
cents an hour for sheet metal workers in 
Charlottetown with a high of $1.80 an hour 
for plasterers in Toronto. The figures for 
1949 shown in Table 1 show a range of 
from 75 cents an hour to $1.90 an hour for 
the same two occupations and cities. 

For labourers in 1939 the range was from 
30 to 35 cents an hour in Charlottetown and 
Moncton to 55 cents an hour in Windsor. 
By 1948, the range was from 55 cents an 
hour in Charlottetown to $1 an hour in 
Vancouver, Victoria and Windsor and in 
1949-the 1948 range applied but with the 
low in Charlottetown and the high in 
Vancouver, Victoria and Prince Rupert. 


TABLE 1.—WAGE RATES IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY, 





OCTOBER 1, 1949 
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Locality Brick- 
layers 
and 
Masons 
$ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown: +...-4.0 4: 1225 
Nova Scotia— 
alia xy er cones Saker eye eee 1.44 
Sydney 1.50 
New Brunswick— 
Hrederietonw ase eee 1.45 
Mon ctones errssenite cs core ne 11, B43 
Saint Onn ae ene renee c 1eA 
Quebec— 
ChicoutimMina een eae 1220) 
Drummondville... ..56 1) Js) 
dl ene Aree ee eee ere 25 
Montrealey.. 2 Vee eee 1.60—1.75 
Quebecse. <er eeeiu 1.50 
Steehyacinghic rene 1.10 
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Bellewillexres2 6.3 eee 1.65 
IBYranulOrd s tae eee eee 1.50 
likovae \Wallloenay, 45 doa conor 1.62 
Guielphationes aca cc eee 1.50 
Elamualtonce seo 1.70 
Kanestonin. cs eee. Lee 1.50 
TIkatehenete, setae ae oe 1.50 
ond Onis 3. aa eee ere 1.75 
Ottawa tes Sten: heen ee 1.55 
Reterboroug hanes hee 1.60 
TORGEAT (in Ut epee eee eet 1.62 
St. Gatharinese. heen 1.50 
Worontoge.,. ates oe eee 1.80 
Wind sO timst eee eee ane 1.65 
Manitoba— 
Brandon en eas: 1.45 
Winnipeg sen, see enn .60 
Saskatchewan— 
Moosetlaw is 4 meatae nee AA 
PrimeerAlbert sence en 1.45 
Regina ies cit saa anor U7 
PaskaboOl meses kee 1.60 
Alberta— 
Galparyart tea eee. 1.80 
icin onton ssa eee 1.80 
Medicine Hat............. 1.45 
eth bridgese sac. 2a 1.75 
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Prince: Ripertce seen ee ee 1.50 
‘Vancouver sear 1.80 
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Sheet 
Carpen-| Electri- | Painters | Plasterers} Plumbers} Metal | Labourers 
ters cians Workers 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
85 85 .80 1.25 85 15 .55 
PR} I BB 1.07 UW 835) 1.30 1.13 81 
1235 11 205) Us absy 1.45 1.25 1.10 85 
1.00 85 th) 1.25 1.00 .80 .60 
1.10 95 .90 1.20 1.15 85 65 
1.10 1.10 1.00 ie35 1.25 1.00 65 
1.10 1.05 1.00 1.20 1.00 1.00 85 
95 .90 85 ts 95 95 75 
15 1-05 1.10 ilo 185 1.55 1.10 .70 
1825 1.35 125 1.50 1.55 1.25 .80 
1.10 1.10 1.05 1.50 1.10 1.10 75 
95 95 85 1.10 1.00 95 .70 
1.00 95 .90 1.20 1.10 1.10 80 
1.05 1.00 1.00 11 les 1.00 1.00 ayes 
1.05 1.05 95 1-25 1.05 1.05 75 
1,25 1.10 1.00 1.65 1.40 1.40 .70 
1.30 i ilk 1.00 1.30 1.45 95 85 
1.46 1.45 1.10 1.65 1.45 1.40 .90 
1.20 1.05 1.00 1.30 1.40 1.00 85 
1.50 15 1.20 1.70 1.60 1.45 .90 
kes 1.35 1.15 1.35 1.30 15 15 
1625 1.20 1.00 1.50 1.50 1515 .90 
1.45 1-55 95 1.70 150 1.31 .80 
1.30 1.30 120 1.50 1.60 1.47 15 
1.20 1.00 1.00 1.50 125 1,25 .80 
1.46 1.45 110 1.65 1.45 1.40 .90 
1.45 1.20 1.00 1.40 1.50 1.40 .80 
1.60 1.75 iL By 1.90 Lee 1.65 95 
1.60 1.75 i Pe 1.65 1.75 1.60 .90 
1, 25 25 1.15 1.45 .30 105 70 
1.40 40 1.20 1.60 1,55 1.10 75 
1.36 1.10 1.10 1.50 1.35 1.20 75 
1.30 1.05 .80 1525 1925 1.20 70 
1.42 1.45 17 1. 66 1.50 1.27 85 
1.39 1.30 1.00 1.50 1,45 1.10 85 
1.47 1.50 1.30 Lee iL tiie 1.50 85 
1.474 1.60 1.25 1.85 1.60 oo .95 
132 1.20 .90 1,25 125 1.05 15 
1.45 1.20 1.00 1.50 1.40 1.10 .80 
55 50 1,25 1.50 1.60 1.35 1.00 
1.60 1.70 1.40 1575 1.70 1.65 1.00 
155 1.60 1.30 1.623 1.65 1.58 1.00 




















TABLE 2._INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY IN CANADA, BY OCCUPATION, 1939-1949 


Average Rates in 1939=100 





















































Occupation 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
IBTICKIAVERS i: Gs scleas se oceentes 103-6 109-4 112-9 118-9 120-4 122-4 134-0 154-1 172-7 178-0 
ar peritens. ra. qi eciite.t79 = 1-14) 105-1 112-9 119-2 127-6 129-0 131-4 144-4 156-4 176-1 182-7 
Electricians ee ety eee 107-0 112-3 118-0 125-5 126-3 129-0 141-9 148-6 171-7 179-2 
PEMD oo cyacccasadeboane seco  OECGs 111-0 117-1 127-9 129-3 131-4 143-1 150-8 172-4 183-7 
Plasterers ok ees ota d 105-7 110-7 113-6 121-3 122-6 1 BANOTE 136-1 150-0 178-1 184-5 
Plum Dera te were acne 104-4 113-1 118-4 122-9 123-6 124-9 137-0 148-4 171-3 182-2 
Ma DGuUrersee woke eves fee 20468 108-4 125-4 142-6 148-1 150-5 160-0 173-7 197-4 203-6 

TABLE 3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY IN CANADA, 1939-1949 
Average Rates in 1939=100 
Province and City 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

Prince Edward Island— 

@Gharlottetowile.o.s-s. os: 100-7 110-0 112-8 130-2 134-9 135-0 149-6 164-4 175-7 175-9 
Nova Scotia— 

ET alsaxc pata ate cokes 4 OP F7/ 114-6 117-1 123-6 132-4 132-3 146-6 155-1 172-8 172-9 

eNO UOLENA, Gann Glee ents aia ae 108-0 108-8 115-6 1212 127-3 126-2 137-0 140-1 166-1 176-9 
New Brunswick— 

IMGnCtOnts, Mancini wake sta 101-5 115-4 127-0 135-5 139-8 142-1 162-5 172-0 196-6 198-3 
SAATIG MOULIN ies. savntenc there inne ss 107-3 120-2 116-0 136-0 142-3 142-8 153-9 165-9 178-8 192-1 

Quebec— 

Montreal....... Fete: 109-0 115-0 123-0 133-8 133-8 135-3 149-3 152-4 182-7 187-3 

Ouebecemes. 2. 14. A ee 104-0 112-1 121-0 138-5 138-5 138-5 153-5 156-9 176-7 191-9 
Ontario— 

Bellewillesees eee setae tas. 107-8 110-5 111-8 136-8 139-7 139-7 145-8 161-6 194-2 208 +4 

STAN GOT annie reat on: sac 99-7 107:8 119-3 127-5 129-9 131-4 136-7 155-2 177-9 181-9 

PEL TeGVVALL ined Gee pane a eco lies MEH eaters sec sete saree eters cellisiistae sie | dod-4 137-9 147-7 167-6 188-6 205-1 

Guelph eee hoes era | LOO 101-8 105-9 126-1 129-7 138-8 147-9 161-6 175-3 187-0 

ialenaanl Moi gmie eee oe aa od 3 105-6 116-0 121-4 130-6 133-8 136-3 149-4 161-6 185-0 196-6 

[RGIS OID orks Seas Seer 105-1 112-0 113-5 120-7 123-2 122-6 133-7 150-5 166-5 166-4 

AVECCHENCT ae tc slave. eee 100-3 102-6 112-4 129-6 132-1 138-0 146-3 165-1 185-0 196-4 

ONG ONS Week a Bere 104-0 114-3 119-1 125-6 127-8 130-1 148-4 165-7 182-1 193-5 

Os bawarer a eee oak ca Sik 101-0 108-0 109-1 116-4 118-0 118-0 127-1 140-0 157-0 159-4 

Peterborough. ::.28n. 0s: 102-6 110-4 120-0 129-1 133-7 135-9 147-3 157-7 WES: 193-0 

PonteAr Ginilinte ee. tee are 2 HNO WNC <= be cct cr ll Geeta ech e chee Beer c 134-2 138-4 147-8 167-8 188-8 205-3 

Sie @atvarimest ssw ie LOosD 116-9 122-1 129-4 134-7 137-3 144-7 164-2 180-2 188-1 

RGRGUGOm Ee eee ted ote cel LOOT. 122-9 116-9 IWAO3) 123-6 126-7 136-8 154-4 171-0 182-8 

Windsor + ere. ee 100-6 109-2 113-6 120-3 122-4 127-2 134-2 148-1 164-5 170-9 
Manitoba— . 

BVA OMe ans aetite nteces @ 100.4 ia 119-4 120-1 ae at 129-4 142-4 155-9 153 175:3 

Winnine ree names aac) elOO~, 109-9 115-3 117-0 118-1 123-9 134-8 147-0 157-0 163-3 
Saskatchewan— 

EUG 2 LN teat ates eect tarot 100-7 113-6 the 7 120-7 122-4 122-8 132-9 153-6 172-4 181-2 

Saskatoonseste....52..>.1 100-6 103-0 112-9 122-0 122-3 137-3 138-7 166-4 188-1 196-1 
Alberta— 

Sealvanvee re one cece 108-9 114-2 117-3 122-5 123-6 125-0 133-4 147-3 169-1 179-6 

Hdmontonet seen 100°3 104-0 109-6 114-5 115-7 116-6 126-2 139-7 157°3 166-4 
British Columbia— 

WANGOUV era seer. acter ween 100°3 106-3 118-9 131-8 132-7 132-6 148-7 166-4 185-4 190-3 

Wi clonia ee teehee LOLKS 111-1 120-7 135-8 139-9 140-4 153-0 173-6 178-6 198-4 
Canadasees.,,.... ieee 104-5 111-6 118-6 127-7 129-6 131-1 143-9 155-0 176-3 184-2 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 
DURING FEBRUARY, 1990 


Unemployment began to decline during the latter part of 
February. The fishing industry reported poor catches this winter 


and consequently reduced earnings for fishermen. 


Wages in 


manufacturing continued to rise but farm help was being offered 


lower pay this year. 


British Columbia showed rapid gains in 


employment but improvement was slow in the Marntimes. 
Supplementary benefits will now be paid to various classes of 
workers who are not in receipt of unemployment insurance 


benefits. 


Employment conditions throughout most 
of Canada showed improvement by the end 
of February. Applicants at employment 
offices had fallen from the peak of 380,900 
at February 9 to 375,900 at March 2. A 
slight increase had occurred in the last 
week but this was entirely due to new 
registrations for supplementary benefits. 
About 3,000 of these new applicants were 
registered at March 2. 

The decline in unemployment began in 
British Columbia. As the unusual snow 
conditions disappeared, large numbers 
resumed work in the logging, construction 
and sawmill industries. With the gradual 
increase 1n manufacturing activity, employ- 
ment conditions in the Ontario region 
started to improve. Heavy snowfalls, too, 
tended to open up jobs in Eastern Canada, 
although mostly of a casual nature. 

Most of the seasonal expansion, how- 
ever, will not be under way until later in 
March and early April. By that time, 
farmers, contractors and other employers 
will be getting ready for spring and 
summer work. Employment in construc- 
tion is expected to equal last year’s level 
and this should enable most of the unem- 
ployed workers to obtain jobs quickly 
when the weather changes. It is probable, 
however, that some unemployment may 
remain in a few areas during the coming 
year. 


Industrial Analysis 


Wages offered agricultural workers this 
winter have been below 1949 levels, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
quarterly report on farm wage rates at 
January 15. This downward movement 
continued a trend which became apparent 
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in some areas last summer and which was 
now common to all provinces. Wage rates 
continued to be highest in British Columbia. 
The Canada average stood at $98.55 at 
January 15, 1950 as compared with $104.45 
one year before. 

It is estimated that there are approxi- 
mately 100,000 persons working as paid 
workers in agriculture in the slack winter 
season. Labour market activity in this 
group was very light, although there has 
been some demand for experienced hands 
for dairy farms this winter. 

The main problem in the fishing industry 
at present is the possible loss of export 
markets, in which 65 per cent of total 
production is sold. So far, there has been 
no major drop in sales, but the immediate 
future is uncertain in view of international 
trade restrictions and currency revisions. 
The Federal gevernment, in conjunction 
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with the industry, is therefore endeavouring 
to improve marketing opportunities, both 
at home and abroad. 

During February, reports from the Mari- 
times indicate that this year’s smelt catch 
was below normal but markets and prices 
remained steady. Better landings were 
reported by the fresh fishing fleet during 
February but competition with Scanda- 
navian countries in the United States 
market may force prices down. Stocks of 
salt dry fish have not been moving as fast 
this year as previously. In the past five 
years, inventories have been cleared out by 
March; this year, sales are not expected 
to be completed until April. 

The Newfoundland herring fishing, which 
normally provides considerable employment 
and income during the winter and spring 
months, has been very poor this year. 
The market for salt fish improved, how- 
ever, with contracts from Spain and 
Portugal, although some concern was felt 
about the price. Commercial fisheries in 
Labrador were feeling the effect of com- 
petition with Iceland and Norway and 
earnings were small as trading is done with 
Mediterranean and West Indies countries 
where prices are low. 

In the British Columbia herring fishery, 
good catches were reported in southern 
waters but weather conditions made _ har- 
vesting difficult in the north. The final 
record for the season was 182,880 tons 
which was a good average. In the Victoria 
area, salmon fishing traps were being 
readied for the seasonal run, with some 
demand for help for upcoast operations. 

In Eastern Canada logging, hauling oper- 
ations, which were delayed by lack of snow 
and mild weather early in 1950, got under 
way during February. With heavy snow- 
falls, trucks, tractors and teams were able 
to start moving the logs to the mills and 
dumps. There was an increase in labour 
requirements for teamsters and loaders for 
this type of work, with a few vacancies 
for cutters and peelers still reported. 
Generally, the supply of labour available 
exceeded demand, as has been true of the 
entire logging season. However, a few 
areas, such as Timmins and The Pas, 
reported labour shortages of skilled men. 

Workers in the logging industry were 
among those benefiting by the recent 
amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. Employees in lumbering and 
logging in all provinces except British 
Columbia, where loggers were already 
insured, are to be covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance as of April 1, 1950. In 
addition, provision is made for these 
workers to immediately qualify for supple- 
mentary benefits if they have worked a 


total of 90 days in logging or other insured 
employment during any continuous twelve- 
month period in the previous year and 
a half. 

In British Columbia, moderation in 
weather conditions made _ possible’ the 
gradual resumption of work in the west 
coast logging industry during February, 
after snow and cold weather had forced 
an almost. complete shutdown. Low-level 
camps, benefiting from coastal rains, were 
first to re-open. In eastern and southern 
interior points, the majority of operators 
remained closed because of snow condi- 
tions which blocked roads. It will be some 
time before conditions return to normal in 
the industry but continuous improvement 
in the employment situation was expected 
until the seasonal slump in the Fall. 

New collective bargaining agreements 
were signed in two important sections of 
the mining industry in the first two months 
of 1950. In the western coal mining indus- 
try, a two-year agreement affecting some 
5,000 miners was signed by the United Mine 
Workers (CCL) and the Western Canada 
Bituminous Coal Operators Association. 
Under the new contract, wages will remain 
at approximately the same level as last 
vear. Miners were currently paid a wage 
varying from $10.07 per day for labour, 
motormen and other classifications, to $11.27 
for power house engineers. Contract 
miners, who work on a tonnage basis, were 
guaranteed a daily minimum of $10.95. 

In the asbestos mining industry in 
Quebec, a new agreement was reached in 
January after a bitter four-month strike 
in 1949 and several months reference to 
provincial arbitration. The miners will 
continue to receive 10 cents an hour more 
than the pre-strike wage level and, in addi- 
tion, will receive a cost-of-living bonus, 
40 cents weekly for each point rise in the 
cost-of-living index, retroactive to January 
1, 1949. 

A review of manufacturing employment 
during 1949 shows that, on the average, the 
number of paid workers remained at about 
the same level as in the previous year. 
An estimate based on data published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics places the 
1949 index of employment at 122-1 (June 
1, 1941100) , compared to the 1948 
figure of 122-0. Employment was gener- 
ally higher than 1948 in the first part of 
the year but fell off in the latter months. 
Wages, however, continued to rise during 
1949, the average being $44 per week, about 
$3 more than the comparable figure for 1948. 

Although wages and employment are 
high, job opportunities have been decreasing 
and short-time work and lay-offs are more 
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ENPLOYMENT TRENDS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 


Average: 1939= 100 Seasonally Adjusted 
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evident. There has been a resultant in- 
crease In unemployment in manufacturing 
occupations, of whom some 75,000 were 
seeking work through the National Employ- 
ment Service at the beginning of March. 
About 39,000 of these were classified as 
skilled and semi-skilled workers, with heavy 
concentrations in the metalworking, lumber 
products and textile occupations. Hiring 
was, however, picking up in several manu- 
facturing industries during February. ‘Many 
textile, boot and shoe, and rubber plants 
increased their work force during the month. 


Unemployment among construction 
workers in the winter of 1949-50 was con- 
siderably larger than in previous post-war 
years, accounting for about 20 per cent of 
the total number of persons registered for 
work. In part, this was due to the fact 
that more workers were employed in the 
industry, in the active season, a peak of 
360,000 being reached last year, but the 
winter carryover of work was relatively 
smaller. 

This increase in unemployment was 
reflected in the number of construction 
workers seeking jobs through the National 
Employment Service during February. At 
the end of the month, the total number 
registered in offices all across Canada was 
68,000. At the same date in 1949, the 
figure was 46,000. 


Although the rate of increase as between 
skilled and unskilled has been about the 
same, the increase has been numerically 


greater among skilled workers, since they- 


“constitute about 70 per cent of the labour 
force in the building trades. The increase 
in both groups over February, 1949, has 
been about 50 per cent. 


Regional Analysis 


Employment levels in the Atlantic region 
have been sustained at last year’s level, but 
this region was the only one where unem- 
ployment, as measured by applicants regis- 
tered at employment offices, had not shown 
a decline prior to the implementation 
of supplementary benefits. Nearly all of 
the continued increase, however, was due 
to conditions in Newfoundland—in other 
areas, stability or slight improvement was 
evident. Emphasis in most reports from 
these areas was shifting to the outlook for 
spring and summer, and once the river 
drive was under way and _ construction 
started on a large scale, the unemployed 
were expected to be readily absorbed. 


In Newfoundland, weather conditions 
were forcing curtailment of the provincial 
work program; loss of overseas markets 
eaused lay-offs in iron mining affecting 1,000 
men; and secondary industries have been 
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forced to reduce or cease operations because 
of competition from the mainland. No 
improvement was expected until naviga- 
tion opened in the spring. 

Lumbering activity has increased sharply 
in recent weeks as snow enabled woods 
operations to proceed more effectively. 
Contrary to expectations, this season’s cut 
may now equal last year’s since farmers 
and sub-contractors all cut more than 
scheduled; sawmill employment should 
therefore be sustained this summer at a 
normal level. 


Employment in the Quebec region has 
risen slightly in the past month, since 
manufacturing industries have resumed 
production following the winter — slack 
period, and heavy snowfalls have enabled 
the resumption of normal winter employ- 
ment in log hauling, winter resort activity, 
and civic snow removal. The employment 
level has been slightly below that of last 
vear, however, because of reduction in 
logging this winter, and re-adjustment of 
manufacturing to a declining market. 

Unemployment now has passed its peak 
in this region, and should decline rapidly 
when seasonal expansion gets under way in 
April. A heavy construction program was 
indicated, and substantial mining develop- 
ment and exploration work will be carried 
out. 

Among manufacturing industries, seasonal 
expansion in clothing production has been 
evident, especially in the Montreal, Quebec 
and Lévis areas, although some firms are 
finding orders more difficult to obtain than 
usual. The leather industry has also shown 
some improvement, and furniture manu- 
facturing was being maintained at a fairly 
high level. Heavy manufacturing indus- 
tries were operating steadily; the settlement 
of the United States coal strike prevented 
stockpiles from completely running out. 


The recent amendment of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act will greatly benefit 
logging areas, where operations have been 
below normal and unemployment heavy, 
and areas where industrial lay-offs have 
been prolonged, such as Quebec City and 
Chicoutimi. The benefits will serve to 
relieve the financial strain in such areas, 
until seasonal expansion advances suffi- 
ciently to absorb the unemployed. 


Unemployment has passed its peak in the 
Ontario region and employment conditions 
were beginning to improve as manufacturing 
started its seasonal rise. The fluctuations 
in employment in Ontario have been wider 
this winter than in the past few years since 
manufacturing, the dominant industry, has 
been forced to adjust to more competitive 
market conditions and there were heavy 
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seasonal lay-offs in many instances. As 
a result, the level of winter employment 
in Ontario has been slightly below that of 
last year. 

The automobile industry was operating 
at capacity despite the strike of Chrysler 
employees in progress in the United States. 
Towards the end of February, however, 
shortages of parts forced a major lay-off 
in the Windsor plant of the Chrysler 
Corporation, which involved 3,500 men. 
Cut-backs in supplying firms affected the 
employment of another 1,500 workers. At 
Oshawa, however, capacity operations were 
continuing. In Toronto, a new automobile 
plant has reached the production stage and 
will open. shortly. The clothing industry 
showed renewed activity and re-hiring has 
been brisk. 

Construction work was still at its low 
winter level but activity was expected to 
increase rapidly in the next month. Mining 
employment has not yet started its seasonal 
upswing, but prospects were excellent for 
the coming season. 

Employment in the Prairie region has 
shown the greatest gain of all regions over 
the level of last year. The rural electri- 
fication program with its induced demand 
for electrical consumer equipment, as well 
as its direct effect on producers goods 
industries, has stimulated manufacturing 
employment; oil exploration projects in the 
west have had a widespread and buoyant 
influence on the economy; and the high 
level of farm income contributed to the 
further expansion of production and 
employment. 

Currently, the seasonal peak of unem- 
ployment has passed but the upswing in 
regional employment has not yet gained 
momentum. Another record year was 
expected in construction, mining and oil 
development, however. Farm revenues for 
1949 crops were expected to show a shrink- 
age as compared with 1948, which will 
result in reduced purchases of machinery 
and other goods and services. It is unlikely 
that farm labour demand will be adversely 
affected, however, as production plans for 
field crops are approximately equal to those 
of 1949. 

Orders for farm labour have followed the 
usual seasonal pattern. There have been 
a few jobs for choremen, with numerous 
deferred orders for help in March. A sharp 
rise in demand for general farm workers 
was expected by mid-March, and orders for 
skilled workers to handle mechanized equip- 
ment will probably be reported early in 
April. 

The abnormally heavy unemployment in 
the Pacific region has declined sharply with 
the improvement in weather conditions. 
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Heavy rains in coastal areas melted the 
deep snows and ice which had disrupted 
logging, sawmill and construction employ- 
ment, and several thousand men have 
returned to work. The employment level 
through the winter has shown a slight gain 
over last year, when similar severe condi- 
tions prevailed, and this gain may be 
expected to continue since the market 
outlook for most industries is bright. 


The milder weather first brought improve- 
ment to the sawmill and shingle industries 
—nearly all mills from Vancouver, New 
Westminster, Nanaimo, and Port Alberni 
to Prince George and Prince Rupert have 
now re-opened, although some are not yet 
operating at capacity because of log short- 
ages. The lumber industry will probably 
continue at capacity production during the 
rest of the year as there is a strong possi- 
bility of a $12 million order from the 
United Kingdom in addition to the current 
$5 million contract. Confirmation of this 
order and continuance of exports to the 
United States will keep even the smaller 
mills in full operation and will sustain 
employment in the logging industry. 

The re-opening of logging camps has been 
progressing steadily, but only low-level 
camps in coastal areas were in full opera- 
tion. In some areas in the interior, deep 
snow and bad road conditions have held 
up activity. By the end of March, how- 
ever, most camps should be in full produc- 
tion. 


Employment Service Activities 


During the first week of March, some 
20,000 persons applied for supplementary 
benefits in accordance with the recent 
amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. Many of these workers had 
previously exhausted their regular benefit 
rights or did not have sufficient contribu- 
tions to claim. Others had been employed 
in industries not previously covered by 
unemployment insurance. The latter group 
includes persons employed in lumbering and 
logging in Central and Eastern Canada. 


Each winter, this supplementary aid will 
be available from January 31 to March 31; 
this year, it will extend from February 28 
to April 15. Payments will amount to 80 
per cent of the regular benefits and will be 
paid for a period which is based upon each 
workers’ employment record. 


The trend in unemployment appears to be 
fairly well defined in the week to week 
report on applicants registering at employ- 
ment offices. January, as usual, has been 
the month when most of the unemployed 
lost their jobs. Of the approximately 
375,000 persons registered at the end of 


February, about 100,000 were added during 
January. Unplaced applicants had increased 
by about the same number during the 
previous three months. This steady in- 
crease 1n unemployment began to reverse 
in February. This year, the downtrend 
started earlier than last because of improved 
weather conditions in British Columbia. 
However, there were also signs of a general 
improvement in employment conditions. 
Job-orders on file at employment offices 
have been consistently increasing, if only 
slightly, ever since the middle of January. 
By February, placements were increasing for 
men and women in almost all regions, and 
by the end of the month were higher than 
in both the earlier weeks in 1950 and for 
the same period in 1949. 

Most workers have experienced a longer 
period of unemployment this year than last. 
The increase of from 40 to 45 per cent in 
unplaced applicants over the year indicated. 
not so much more persons looking for work 


Unemployment in Canada 
as Reported by Trade Unions, 


Unemployment in trade unions in 1949 
rose to an average of 3:0 per cent from 
2-2 per cent in the previous year. This 
was the highest yearly figure recorded since 
1942. In December, 1949, the percentage 
was 4°8. 

The yearly average was obtained from 
quarterly reports received by the Depart- 


as the usual seasonal help remaining unem- 
ployed for longer periods. Proportionately 
more this year had been claiming benefits 
for more than three months. In other 
years, they would be found in the group 
registered for two weeks to two months. 
Despite this change, at the beginning of 
February, most claimants had been unem- 
ployed for less than a month. 

There has also been a wider variety of 
workers displaced this year. The proportion 
of workers registered who are skilled or 
semi-skilled is higher than in recent years. 
More of the applicants are in the age group 
20 to 44 years than in previous years. 
Clerical and trade workers and others not 
usually seasonally affected have been 
released this winter. Women workers also 
were seasonally displaced to a greater extent 
than usual. In addition, many married 
women whose husbands were unemployed 
were registering for jobs. 


1949 


ment of Labour from local trade union 
branches throughout the country. These 
reports show the number of members in 
good standing excluding retired or pensioned 
members, and the number of members 
totally unemployed at the end of each 
quarter. A person is recorded as unem- 
ployed only when he is idle because of 


PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY INDUSTRIES 
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economic causes. Union members idle 
because of illness, a strike or a lockout, are 
not considered as unemployed. Reviews of 
trade union unemployment at the end of 
each quarter have appeared in the Lasour 
Gazette for March, June, September and 
December respectively. The statement for 
the last quarter of 1949, with comparative 


figures for earlier years was included in the 
March, 1950, issue. 

During 1949, quarterly reports were 
received from an average of 2,614 locals 
with an average combined membership of 
510,845. In the previous year an average 
of 2,558 locals reported and the average 
combined membership was 512,925. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING” 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion urban cost-of-living index 
advanced from 161-:6 for February 1, 1950 
to 163-7 for March 1 for a gain of 2-1 
points. This marked a new post-war peak, 
exceeding the previous high point of 162-8 
for August 1, 1949. Group indexes for 
rents, fuel and light, and miscellaneous 
items are now at their highest post-war 
levels, while foods, clothing and home 
furnishings are appreciably below 1949 post- 
war highs. 

The increase in the index during February 
was due principally to higher levels for rents 
and firmer prices for certain foods. The 
results of the March quarterly survey of 
rents were reflected in an increase in the 
rent index from 125-0 to 182-7; this advance 
takes account of all rent changes since last 
November. The food index rose 2-7 points 
to 204-0 during February when strength in 
prices for beef, lamb, eggs, coffee and fresh 
vegetables outweighed narrow declines for 
canned vegetables. 

Fuel and light, the only other group to 
register an increase, moved up 0:4 to 136:3. 
The clothing index receded from 183-0 to 
181-4 when lower prices were quoted for 
men’s and women’s topcoats and men’s suits, 
while home furnishings and services declined 
0-1 point to 166°3. The index for miscel- 
laneous items remained unchanged at 132-1. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 

Cost-of-living indexes for the _ eight 
regional cities moved higher during January. 
Firmer prices for foods were mainly 
responsible. Beef, lamb, eggs, oranges, 
coffee and sugar were generally stronger 
at most centres, while pork items were 
easier. Indexes for clothing and home 
furnishings and services registered frac- 
tional declines while fuel costs were 
unchanged except at Saint John and Mont- 
real where narrow advances occurred. Rents 
were not surveyed in February and, con- 
sequently, the indexes remained steady. 

Composite city index increases between 
January 3 and February 1, 1950 were as 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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follows:—Vancouver 1:5 to 163:4; Saska- 
toon 1-4 to 163:6; Winnipeg 1-3 to 156°3; 
Edmonton 1-2 to 158-1; Toronto 0-7 to 
157-6; Saint John 0-7 to 157-8; Halifax 
0-6 to 153-3 and Montreal 0-4 to 164-2. 
In the same interval, the Dominion index 
rose 0:6 to 160:3. 


Wholesale Prices, January, 1950 

Between December, 1949 and January, 
1950 the general index of wholesale prices 
advanced 0-3 point to 157-1. Five of the 
eight major groups recorded increases in 
this period. The most substantial of these 
was registered by the Textiles Products 
group, which rose 2:5 points to 162-2. 
Other group increases were considerably 
smaller: Vegetable Products moved up 0-9 
point to 143-4; Iron Products, 0-9 point 
to 174-8; Wood Products, 0-5 point to 
189-1; Non-metallic Minerals 0-3 point to 
139-3. Animal Products registered the 
largest downward movement with a loss 
of 2-3 points to 160-7. Chemical Products 
followed with a drop of 1-3 points to 118-0, 
while Non-ferrous Metals receded 0-1 point 
to 139-7. Among commodities to show 
price increases between December and 
January were the following: worsted yarn 
20:9 per cent, oranges 19-7 per cent, 
haddock 15:8 per cent, salt 14:5 per cent, 
raw wool 11-5 per cent, worsted suiting 
11:1 per cent, beef carcass (Montreal) 10-2 
per cent, cocoa beans (African) 10-1 per 
cent, crushed stone 9:9 per cent, cocoanut 
oil 8-9 per cent, rice 8:6 per cent. In the 
same period, price decreases were shown 
for the following: eggs, grade A large, 15:6 
per cent, fowl 9-7 per cent, hogs 9-4 per 
cent, lard 8:9 per cent, auromine O dye 
8:5 per cent, barley, No. 1 feed, western, 
7°6 per cent, canned cherries 7:0 per cent, 
bacon 6:7 per cent, nylon hosiery 6°5 per 
cent, rosin 6-1 per cent, soap 5-9 per cent. 

The Canadian Farm Products Index of 
wholesale prices moved down 0:3 point 
to 144-1 between December and January. 
Animal Products declined 2:7 points to 
178-0, reflecting a sharp drop in eggs 
coupled with decreases in fowl and hogs. 
Field Products increased 1-1 points to 123°8. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS® 


Canada, February, 1950 


Strike idleness was down as compared 
with the previous month, and was little 
more than one-third of the loss in February, 
1949. The number of work stoppages and 
the workers involved showed a slight in- 
crease over January, 1950, but were still 
few in number. Strikes and lockouts which 
caused the largest amount of time loss 
were: plumbers, steamfitters and helpers at 
Ottawa, Ont., firebosses at various coal 
mines in Alberta, and beverage room 
tapmen, waiters and glass washers at 
Calgary, Alta. 

Preliminary figures for February, 1950, 
show 15 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 3,764 workers, with a time loss 
of 26,300 man-working days, as compared 
with nine strikes and lockouts in January, 
1950, with 2,456 workers involved and a loss 
of 39488 days. In February, 1949, there 
were 10 strikes and lockouts, involving 7,245 
workers, with a loss of 71,652 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in February was 0-03 per cent of 
the estimated working time, as compared 
with 0:05 per cent in January, 1950; 0-09 


per cent in February, 1949; 0-04 per cent 
for the first two months of 1950; and 0-05 
per cent for the first two months of 1949. 

Of the 15 strikes and lockouts in existence 
during February, 1950, one was settled in 
favour of the workers, three in favour of 
the employer, one was a compromise settle- 
ment, and one was indefinite in result, work 
being resumed pending final settlement. At 
the end of the month nine work stoppages 
were recorded as unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which commenced on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
and textile products factory workers at St. 
Lambert, P.Q., August 29, 1949. 





* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GazerTe from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1950, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in December, 1949, was 72 and 15 were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 87 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 14,700 workers involved 
and a time loss of 69,000 working days was 
caused. 

Of the 72 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in December, two, 
directly involving 100 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 26, 
directly involving 3,300 workers, on other 
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wage questions; six, directly involving 700 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
11, directly involving 1,500 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; and 26, 
directly involving 1,400 workers, on other 
questions respecting working arrangements. 
One stoppage, directly involving 1,600 
workers, was in support of workers involved 
in another dispute. 

For 1949, preliminary figures show a total 
of 1,423 work stoppages beginning in the 
year, 434,000 workers directly and indirectly 
involved in all stoppages in progress during 
the year and a time loss of 1,808,000 
working days. Comparable figures for 1948 
are, 1,759 stoppages, 426,000 workers and a 
time loss of 1,944,000 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for January, 1950, 
show 225 strikes and lockouts beginning 
in the month, in which 280,000 workers 
were involved. The time loss for all strikes 
and lockouts in progress during the month 
was 2,600,000 man-days. Corresponding 
figures for December, 1949, are 150 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 40,000 workers, with 
a time loss of 1,200,000 days. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


IN CANADA, 1949° 


Industrial fatalities in Canada during the 
calendar year 1949, were 1,344. The final 
figure for 1948 includes 37 not previously 
reported. The total number of fatal and 
non-fatal accidents: reported by provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards decreased 
from 417,426 in 1948 to 413,132 in 1949. 

The accidents recorded are those occur- 
ring to persons gainfully employed, during 
the course of or arising from their employ- 
ment. Also included are fatalities from 
industrial diseases reported by Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards. Reviews 
of industrial accidents appear in the LaBour 
GAZETTE quarterly. 

The annual totals were compiled from 
reports received from provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and the Ontario 
Chief Factory Inspector. Also included 
were the reports submitted by Lasour 
GAZETTE correspondents in several Canadian 
industrial centres. 

Press reports served mainly to supple- 
ment official information and were included 
only after careful inquiry to avoid duplica- 
tion. The record on accidents in agricul- 
ture was compiled from such reports. 
Although it is not known to what extent 
agricultural accidents are covered, the 
record is considered fairly complete. 


Nine industrial accidents which caused 
the death of three or more persons in each 
case were reported to the Department 
during 1949. A pilot, a mining engineer, 
and a prospector were killed near Yellow- 
knife, Northwest Territories on or about 
January 22, when an aircraft in which they 
were flying crashed. On April 1, at 
Britannia Beach, British Columbia, three 
miners were crushed to death under a load 
of drill steel in an underground accident 
in a copper mine. The engineer, fireman 
and conductor of a train were killed on 
May 9, when it was derailed near 
Wetaskiwin, Alberta. 


On August 10, three slashers engaged in 
hydro-electric maintenance work at Pine 
Portage, Ontario, were drowned when a tow 
rope, which was attached to a boat in which 
they were travelling, broke, causing the 
boat to capsize. Four members of the 
Meteorological Service of the Department 
of Transport and a nurse on duty were 
killed near Norway House, Manitoba on 
August 23, when the aircraft in which they 





* See Tables H-1 to H-5. 


were travelling crashed. On September 9, 
an explosion in, and subsequent crash of, 
an aeroplane near St. Joachim, Quebec, 
resulted in the death of four members of 
the crew, and two paper plant employees 
who were travelling in connection with their 
work. While there were a number of other 
passengers killed as a result of this crash 
it is not known that their deaths were 
incidental to their employment and hence 
their deaths are not classed as industrial 
fatalities. 

Three workers engaged in metal refining 
at Arvida, Quebec were overcome by 
carbonyl gas poisoning on September 19, 
and died early in October. ‘Three con- 
struction workers were burned to death in 
a construction project at Sydney, Nova 
Scotia on November 9. On November 26, 
six members of the crew of a fishing craft 
were drowned when their vessel was ship- 
wrecked during a storm off Trial Island, 
near Victoria, British Columbia. 


Fatalities by Causes 


Classification of accidents according to 
cause (Table H-1) indicates that the 
largest number, 422, came under the 
category of “moving trains, vehicles, etc.” 
Automobiles and other power vehicles and 
implements caused 220 of these fatalities. 


Industrial diseases, strain, etc., were 
responsible for 132 of the 251 industrial 
deaths recorded in the group, “other causes.” 
Falls of persons resulted in 204 fatalities, 
while falling objects caused 159, of which 
53 occurred in the logging industry. 
Dangerous substances caused 148 deaths 
including 44 resulting from electrocution. 


Fatalities hy Provinces 


The largest number of industrial fatalities 
recorded in any province in 1949, was 505 
in Ontario. Of these 115 occurred in manu- 
facturing, 97 in transportation, and 63 in 
the service industries. In Quebec, 268 
fatalities were recorded including 74 in 
manufacturing and 56 in transportation. 
The third largest number, 227, occurred in 
British Columbia. Logging accounted for 
71 of these fatalities. 


Fatalities by Industries 


Table H-4 includes an analysis of fatalities 
by industries and months, and the number 
of fatalities in each industry is expressed as 
a percentage of the grand total. The latest 
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available census figures of persons employed 
in the various industries are also given, 
although they are not, in any case, for the 
year under review, they are included to 
provide an approximate indication of the 
relative frequency of accidents from indus- 
try to industry. 

The highest percentage of the 1,344 indus- 
trial fatalities in 1949 was in transportation 
with 18-9; the percentage was 17:9 in the 


previous year. Manufacturing accounted 
for 18-2 per cent in comparison to 19:3 
in 1948. 

The percentage in mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying decreased from 14-0 
per cent in 1948 to 13-7 in 1949. In con- 
struction it declined from 13-1 in 1948 to 
11-0 in 1949. The percentage in the logging 
industry also declined, from 12-3 per cent in 
1948 to 10-5 in 1949. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED RECENTLY 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed, free of charge, by making 
application to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the lbrary of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in 
the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Accident Prevention 


1. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice. Model 
Code of Safety Regulations for Industrial 
Establishments for the Guidance of Govern- 
ments and Industry. Geneva, 1949. Pp. 
483. 

2. U.S. Bureau oF 
Butch Learns to Lrft. 
1949. Pp. 7. 


Lasork STANDARDS. 
Washington, G.P.O., 


Arbitration, Industrial 


3. SILVERBERG, Louris G. How to Take a 
Case Before the National Labor Relations 
Board. Washington, Bureau of National 
Affairs, 1949. Pp. 292. 

4, UppEGRAFF, CLARENCE M. Arbitrating 
Labor Disputes. (In: Washington Uni- 
versity Law Quarterly. Fall Volume, 1949. 
P. 54-68.) 

5. WuitTe, WILLIAM F. Minimizing Labor 
Disputes: Processing Grievances, Concilia- 
tion and Mediation. (In: Washington Uni- 
versity Law Quarterly. Fall Volume, 1949. 
P. 44-68.) 


Collective Bargaining 


6. Ittino1s. Uwniversiry. INstiruTEe or 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Pension 
Plans in Collective Bargaining, by Louis S. 
Boffo. Urbana, 1950. Pp. 31. 

7. SeyBoLp, JoHN W. The. Philadelphia 
Printing Industry; a Case Study. Phila- 
delphia, Published for the Labor Relations 
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Council of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce by the University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1949. Pp. 109. 

8. Weiss, ABRAHAM. Collective Bargain- 
ing Provisions: Strikes and Lockouts; 
Contract Enforcement. Washington, G.P.O., 
1949. Pp. 101. 

9. WotmAN, Leo. Industry-Wide Bargain- 
ang. (In: Labor Law Journal, Volume 1, 
No. 3, Dec., 1949. P. 167-184.) 


Economic Conditions 


10. JAMES, Ropert WarrEN. Wartime 
Economic Co-operation; a Study of Rela- 


tions Between Canada and the United 
States. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1949. Pp. 
415. 


11. Menwr, Ropert I. Business Life Insur- 
ance and Its Economic Applications, by 
Robert I. Mehr and Hugh G. Wales. 
Urbana, University of Illinois, 1950. Pp. 66. 

12. OwEN, Rowxianp. India; Economic 
and Commercial Conditions in India. 
London, H.MS.O., 1949. Pp. 233. 

13. Ramaswamy, T.N. Full Employment 
for India. Benares, Nand Kishore and 
Bros.,. 1946. Pp. 309. 

14. Unrtep Nations, SECRETATIAT. DEPT. 
oF Economic Arrairs. Methods of Financ- 
ing Economic Development in  Under- 
Developed Countries. New York, 1949. 
PprtGa: 

15. US. Bureau or Lasor Start istics. 
Consumers’ Prices in the United States, 
1942-48; Analysis of Changes in Cost of 
Living. Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 82. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


16. Burns & Co. Limitep. 
for Employees and Their Dependents. 
Calgary, 1948. Pp. 20. 

17. CANADA Packers Limitep. Employees’ 
Retirement Plan. Montreal, 1949. Pp. 16. 

18 Councit oF Prorit SHARING INDUS- 
tries. The Installation of a Profit Sharing 
Plan. Akron, Ohio, 1949. Pp. 20. 


Welfare Plan 


19. Gray, Ropert D. Selected Personnel 
Practices of Large Employers in Los Angeles 
County as of April 1, 1949. Pasadena, 
California. California Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1949. Pp. 12. 


Industrial Relations 


20. Katz, DanieLt. Morale and Motiva- 
tion in Industry. University of Michigan. 
Survey Research Center, 1949. Pp. 14. 

21. NatTionaL INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS Con- 
FERENCE, Cuicaco, 1949. Current Problems 
in Industrial Relations, Sponsored by The 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry, The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, The Labor Relations 
Council of Chambers of Commerce. Chicago, 
Monarch Printing and Publishing Corp., 
1949. Pp. 87. 

22. SterInKRAUS, HERMAN W._ Labor- 
Management Relations Today; An Address 
by Herman W. Steinkraus President 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
before the Annual Meeting of the 
American Mining Congress. Spokane, 1949. 
Pp. 24. 

23. WEARNE, D. 
House Magazines. (In: The Bulletin of 
Industrial Psychology and Personnel Prac- 
tice. Dec., 1949. P. 29-32.) 


Industry 


24. ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA. 
An Outline of Aluminum. Pittsburgh, 1949. 
Pp. 64. 

25. ANGLO-AMERICAN CoUNCIL ON PRO- 
puctivity. Simplification in Industry. New 
York, 1949. Pp. 12. 

26. Brruminous Coat Institute. Bitwm- 
inous Coal Annual, 1949; Facts and Figures. 
Washington, 1949. Pp. 192. 

27. Das, NapacopaL. Industrial Planning: 
Why and How. Calcutta, General Printers 
and Publishers Limited, 1944. Pp. 132. 

28. NatTIonaAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Cutting Costs in Industry. New 
York 19502 ep. 24; 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


29. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
LeqisLATION Branco. Workmen’s Compen- 
sation in Canada; A Comparison of Pro- 
vincial Laws. Ottawa, 1949. Pp. 40. 

30. Why Taft-Hartley Should be Repealed. 
(In: Economic Outlook. January, 1950. 8p.) 


Occupations 


31. MicH1GAN. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
sATION Commission. Needle Trades, Sew- 
ing Machine Operators. Detroit, 1948. 
Lebo We 

32. MicHIGAN. UNEMPLOYMENT COoMPEN- 
SATION Commission. Plumbing, Steam 
Fitting and Pipe Fitting Occupations. 
Detroit, 1948. Pp. 11. 
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33. PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. SCHOOL 
or MineraAL INpustrigs. Careers and 
Mineral Industries. State College, Penn- 
sylvania, 1944. Pp. 24. 

34. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
Establishing and Operating a Dry Cleaning 
Business. Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 
210: 

35. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Night Work 
for Women in Hotels and Restaurants. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 59. 


Social Security 


36. Anperson, W. M. Family Security. 
(In: The Trades and Labour Congress 
Journal. January, 1950. P. 33-41.) 

37, A Check Chart--of Pensions and 
Security Plans. (In: Factory Management 
and Maintenance. January, 1950. P. 112- 
120.) 


Wages and Hours 


38. ANpERSON, ALEX. How Close are We 
to the 40-Hour Week? (In: The Canadian 
Mineworker. February, 1950. Pp 6-7, 14.) 

39. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
EcoNoMIcs AND RESEARCH BraNncH. Annual 
Report on Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, October, 1948. Report No. 31, 
Issued as a Supplement to The Labour 
Gazette, November, 1949. Ottawa, King’s 
Printer, 1949. Pp. 104. 

40. NaTIoNAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. When Should Wages be Increased? ; 
An Evening with the Economic Forum. 
New York, 1950. Pp. 64. 


Works Councils 


41. It’s Joint Consultation; Fewer Days 
have been lost through Disputes since 
Britain’s Ministry of Labour Inaugurated 
Scheme. (In: The Canadian Mineworker. 
February, 1950. Pp. 12-13, 24.) 

42. A Study in Joint Consultation, by 
M. Kangan. (In: The Bulletin of Indus- 
trial Psychology and Personnel Practice. 
December, 1949. Pp. 3-14. 


Miscellaneous 


43. CanapA. Dept. or NationaL HEALTH 
AND WELFARE. A Guide to the Diagnosis 
of Occupational Diseases; A Reference 
Manual for Physicians, Compiled Jointly by 
the Staffs of the Industrial Health Division. 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare and the Division of Industrial 


Hygiene. Department of Health for 
Ontario. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1949. 
Bp. oli 


44. Changes in Composition of Older 
Labor Force, 1936-48. (In: The Monthly 
Review. February, 1950. P. 22-27.) 

45. FoUNDATION FOR EcoNoMIc EpucaTION. 
Some Facts About. Irvington-On-Hudson, 
New York, 1949. Pp. 18. 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


























1948 1944 1939 
Jan. Jan. Jan. 
Labour Force— 

Gigulran Labour YH Orce (1) se casa see ook el eee 000 4,934 + t 

EirplOved alee eee oe tees ie Bae ee 000 4,847 {i t 
IMG ORL) eeepc An eee net roto eee. 000 3,791 t T 
Ramialon rewentin oni acer whoo B eer 000 1,056 tT Tt 

IZA TCU OD KCTS 4 (2) peta tera eeatoertnete eye oie icine 000 3,334 t ii 

(UmemploxedeG) ners cee ake cee ceres ee 000 87 t T 

Ind Saomem ployment! (2)ementee es cree settercrre ches 193-7 185-7 108-1 

Unemployment in trade unions................ % 1-7 0-8 11-4 

PAT ST ATION eae We teria ceetioeie hres eee No. 7,248 693 661 
FACLULtaM Alea wn sceptics ceteaieainle store No. 2,986 157 160 

Earnings and Hours— 

IRAE Ne OUTE TOON, Gann genodorentooose $000, 000 545 i i 

Pericapltva weekly, Carnlnes.. sees acs ctciecte aceite lee. oe . : 36-28 30-10 1 

Average hourly earnimgs..............2.006 0: cents 86-6 T 

Average hours worked per week................- 38-3 2 T 

Average real weekly earnings; index(‘)........... 103-2 tT T 

National Employment Service— 

WnplacedFapnlicantse@)ee erase cermin 000 142-4 t T 

UWintiiledevacanciesn(®)snaenee neck tite cert eee 000 41-0 t t 

Placements, weekly average...............-..- 000 10-3 T T 

Unemployment Insurance— 
WIR IIN Se Hare ea Seto ree ree oes 00 94-5 6-2 T 
Balancenniund ne issete ee ec oes $090, 000 435-7 176-8 Tt 
Price Indexes— 

Wiholesalen(®) Pires rcrcniscarssiersertmiete ome As «8 elebaave 146-0 102-5 13-2 

Costyolelizing(S) ican pe tees oratlanterers a teloa ier starts 148-3 119-0 101-0 

Residential building materials (°)................ 207-1} @°) 146-6) (9°) 102-3 

Production— 

Industrial production index (6)....:.............. 178-0 204-1 102-0 
Minera lproduction InGexa(i)iwa:- rien ieee 117-2 113-4 105-9 
Manutacturineaing ec) ae errr nie en acess 189-8 225-1 100-9 

Electric pOweLaa ante se cece 000,000 k.w.h. 3,754 3,529 2,887 

Construction— 

Contractssawanrded sacs ae $000, 000 34-2 8-8 7:3 
Dwvellinssuntisastarced sae ser cree er 000 1-7 tT t 
@ompleted sh wee carci ctt is ecwiale sorts saa 000 3-7 t Tt 
lUndereconspructlon cetera tate 000 40-2 + tT 

1 RAVTS TER nein apie, Ack OO bse a aes on Cte 000 tons 160-0 132-1 57-7 

Steel ingots and castings.................000 tons 256-7 242-2 78-2 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle................ 000 129-3 90-3 69-9 

LOR SEA tes cc ciara sa ceerine uwe S coide aah 000 568-9 941-0 262-9 

HlounproquchiOnew aerate eee 000 bbl. 1-90 2-04 1-10 

UNI@ Ws prlm Uae tes ee mctrr see ceareterars cme retatete hier 000 tons 372-0 242-7 208-4 

Cement producers’ shipments........600,000 bbl. 0-5 0-2 0-1 

ATitOMobilesiandsccucksSwpeea nee ete 000 16-7 13-7 14-8 

OLA A I, RR ES cose te tab aan 000 fine oz. 237-4 256-6 410-9 

AS OPPET aie oe Sores sa bs einen eae Bee 000 tons 20-4 24-4 23°7 

EEC ey eis exh rev A Ost one ree ora 000 tons 11-1 16-4 16-2 

INTC Glen oe, atucctaten tacts tla sire oisertreie s 000 tons 10-8 11-8 7-3 

pail, 2 an, Ces APOC ALeCEne 000 tons 17-2 24-7 15-3 

Coal ee es ee ee BT. Soa 000 tons 1,396 1,621 1,178 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (6)............. 244-6 159-5 77-6 

Pietatless les... et ctseas cron mmisrenatss ac nirsecciarene « $000, 000 490-8 tT 

Lmmipontiswexchitcine ¢ Ol Cenmureereicteteet deste $000, 000 206-1 126-4 43-7 

EEXpPOLESs ex CLuGiIng? Gol Civeemcie attest: $000, 000 235-4 242-0 70-1 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles............... 000, 000 4,784 5,349 1,871 
Car loadings, revenue freight................. 000 275-9 268-8 157-9 
Banking and Finance— 

Wommonetoclca mnGex ieee cette atte ets 107-5 81-5 93-8 

Preferredestocics, 1mGex (8) ces vteie sieiielersie ie eleis 144-5 118-3 102-5 

Bond yields, Dominion, index (8)................ 92-1 97-3 97-3 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts. . . .$000, 000 6,491 4,512 2,512 

Bank loans, current, public.............. $000, 000 1,891 1,037 792 

Moneyasunpl ya. res cae eee eee $000, 000 3,818} (9) 3,153} (9) 1,370 

Circulating media in hands of public..... $000, 000 1,094) (9) 990} (%) 281 

Dienst he oe eed ek a erat $000, 000 2,725) (9) 2,163) (9) 1,089 





Norre.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+Comparable statistics are not available. (1) Labour Force survey figures given are as of Oct. 29, 1949, Nov. 20, 
1948 and Nov. 8, 1947. (2) Base 1926 = 100. (8) Figures are as at end of quarter ending Dee. 31, 1949, 1948, 1944 
and 1939 respectively. (4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners 1n 
manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946 = 100. (®) First of month. (6) Base 1935-1939 = 100. 
(7) Figures are for four week periods. (8) Annual figures; monthly not available. (9) Year-end figures. (1°) Annual index. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


TO CANADA 
(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 


Adult Adult Children 














Date Males Females | Under 18 Total 
‘Annual Average 1920-247... man oa ceed as tee 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 
Annual A yerage; 1925-205... 4 Aanete ok. MOR e ine 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
Annual-A verave; 1930-34.2 wanee is cee ae eo ee 12,695 12,145 Li ais 35,957 
PAnNUa PAV CTAS C81 935-50 ee a eee erecta 3, 564 5, 834 5, 054 14, 452 
Annual Average, 1940-44...............0 0c cece eees 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
A945 = Total at oy cen sce tceee ee a ate ree eey ere 4,259 11, 620 6,843 i A 
1946——Totaleaea See 5. oe ee eee eter eee 9,934 40,818 20,967 71,719 
19472—T otal its 5... Se i Oe ie Se Oe ee ees DADA 24,787 12,059 64, 127 
TOSS ADULT Yai c,: teri cose eo TE as iene seats aie 2,986 2,794. 1,468 7,248 
Webrilaryn.as Sito ku Oe BER cain a Meena eee 2,234 1,904 Or 5, 209 
March are ee cy seats Mie ak ete ee 4,184 3,963 2 Ale, 10,619 
WANT eee Betts Sc As ee uae ok es ee 4,630 3,008 cv ere 4 9,416 
MAY Bak feda Ets ete ae eee eee 4,141 3,076 . 2,243 9,460 
UIT G seer toatasc stele s Seco a ho tag Netet OSe ae 7,382 4,747 3,194 15,823 
ANU eee eee ee ENN Aer ye ear tne am Sis 4,770 4,004 aay) 11,103 
JA US UIS T7982 eet eee Sore RAE, Ooi eng eee 4,995 3,616 QeoaT 10,958 
Septem ber. cto. o oc eee aca eee eee 4,383 4,755 2,733 11,871 
Octoberiam. ec ccs uve Cree oles CEG es mre 4,920 5,405 Wha Tiss 13,083 
Novermbernt >. Pact ete ss 35 ee ede ee 4,473 4,238 2,418 11,129 
Detom bere oe hee ee eee... Ae ee nie ee 3,888 3,681 2,426 9,995 
LORGLE He ses. Cte eo oc ees Reon 52,986 45,191 ie 2or 125,414 
1940 JANMOEN..cn cn te eee te eeeeieinicls « Nanas dete uae 2,884 2,845 1,720 7,449 
Pebruary.. de see cos tne es SGN lees 2,797 2,342 1,509 6, 648 
Marches. .aeeeeerh Geek so oe eee ee 3,690 3,104 2,344 9,168 
ArT cou a er eee Seen hs. ©, en pe ee 4,242 2,910 1,940 9,092 
MAN ae hte oR 8 oe Eee 3,987 2,963 2,234 9,184 
JUNE 5 Ca), Re ee ca ene oak eo eee QU 3,770 3,185 11, 967 
UL Y ser Roc en Or Be HOR od 4,455 3,543 2,618 10, 616 
PATIO USE sa. SUR Mean th tee. Ek ne ete a Tube oR ate 3,057 2,855 1,939 7,851 
Sentembercc tw! a.0.5 eee. ote Ae eee 1,706 1,494 974 4,174 
Octobe)... eaten aie oe ee ee 2,851 2,907 1,814 Oe HIME 
INO Vern Det yee Ay aa hice) ee ee 2,430 2,389 11 Spt 6,352 
Decenrber., we eote «cent ee erie eee 15953 1,835 1,376 5, 164 
FL Of al eect ek tuithes tek oe fi ehre ee ae 39, 044. 32,957 23,216 O5e2 17, 
LOS JAUUAT a. yo. Meee ras See ce Nee te hee 1, 234 1,414 1,062 3,710 
TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 
(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 
BiG: 
Month Mari- Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
times N.W.T. 
1946 Total, Set cca a ee eee ee Oe See 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
1947—Total ye ee oe yee te eR ae 3, 765 8, 272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64, 127 
ee a Bor ROO ANG Ee cata Ai eer ba cent OP Deere 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125, 414 
JERUAT YAS Picdcick ee Seka cee es he eee 211 1,542 Ba, (AY) 1,319 607 7,449 
Bebruaryyeee i. ait teen eee eee en 183 1, 167 3,983 823 492 6, 648 
March 3a See We 5 See pee t 243 1,475 4,669 2,090 691 9,168 
Aprile eee Pies 22 cee ee: Bee ee 202 1,576 4,569 2,071 674 9,092 
Mas chet aes aes edi Be oh A Rene Pam eee 306 1,936 4,653 1, 464 825 9,184 
JUNE lee diene ee ee cee ee ear r 354 1,907 6,088 2,636 982 11, 967 
Duly. ietescct ore toe See ae ee eee Oe 318 2,104 5,457 1,890 847 10, 616 
SAURUSE. csi tor CR ee ee ee ee ee 212 1,657 3, 846 1, 436 700 7, 851 
September:2 shat AA eee ane 145 1,083 1937 625 384 4,174 
October be oh. ae ic ee sehen 259 1,479 3, 654 1,501 659 7,552 
INOVEDLDER aca ote oe ore ee en 242 1, 231 3,336 915 628 6,352 
December ox. oe eee ee ee 102 848 2,645 1,134 435 5, 164 
LOC rey. d ee cin ts BLE enn oe A eee 2,777 18,005 48, 607 17, 904 7,924 95, 217 
1950— 
JANUATY reas crc antic Seine ices Cte eee 115 641 1,988 703 263 3,710 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 
a ee ee ee ee ee 
SOOO 








Unskill- 
Month Agri- ed and Others 
culture Semi- Skilled | Trading | Including} Total 
Skilled Mining 

GAG —— Lota emer. ve Na rraciescitits Seek ce Eee 1,069 1,226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
NGA LOG arte tiie Lea cloragesiie dis a eee 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
MOARS Obl ttre ec tire rie ae ee ee ee 18,370 10, 416 14,031 4,345 5,824 52,986 
1949—January............... Rr aehieelinrs, trae Cone Totus ile Tea 427 801 243 276 2, 884 
Be EUR EN Bente cv eens sr or on tae Re icini eeeire es 1,386 414 589 231 177 2,797 

INE STC ied ere tiat than ark once tara cocaine ete eee 1,818 544 845 278 205 3, 690 

DI ee i eT arte AB hh Be We 2,055 650 891 285 361 4,242 

BE Vereen Oe Oe oo ee ce crc ge ee 2,164 538 777 268 240 3,987 

TUNG Preah arcs verve Sorc ee verorPhr Yosase a ae 2,535 889 1,020 285 283 5,012 

SIT aise wipe i. at eer ee Oneal MPC ono 2,063 700 803 288 601 4,455 

pA Tig liste corinne eetare toch brane ee 1,405 496 586 236 334 3,057 
DEPlEMUDOMa ace cain) woos Me eee eee 440 189 393 203 481 1, 706 

OGEO OC renters tok ot Weta ty valerate 1,173 423 641 241 353 2,831 
WNowenlberd. A cwentc a sare hk cede ee ee 926 440 593 260 211 2,430 
Wecem ber: Meyesae Make eae Eee 1,016 228 397 180 132 1,953 

TCUCT |, SSC eR i omen on Ee orth tas ae clit case 18,118 5, 938 8,336 2,998 3, 654 39,044 

ROSS ANUAT Veet aa Re fc Se PeRe Miia tis see oe, a 483 152 278 180 141 1, 234 





B—Labour Income 


TABLE!B-1.—_MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 








: Utilities, 
peru Trans- ends Sapple: 
7 portation,| Services | ° 
ok Bogue »| _Manu-_ | Construc-|Go muni. (including a Total 
ishing, facturing tion nation Covent abour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
sear Trade 
1938—Average............ oe 59 9 56 59 5 209 
1939—Average............ 23 62 8 57 59 5 215 
1940—Average............ Hf 77 11 63 62 5 245 
1941—Average............ 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942—Average............ 30 143 18 80 7G 10 354 
1943—Average............ 31 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944—Average.......,.... ae: 172 13 95 83 13 409 
1945—Average............ 35 156 15 101 90 13 410 
1946—Average............ 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—Average............ 47 175 as 133 113 17 518 
1947—December.......... 55 189 31 143 116 17 550 
1948—January............ 52 187 30 139 119 18 543 
Fepruary. cs: ssz aksn 52 193 29 139 116 18 548 
MRT CM Age cdiatie: ase 47 189 28 140 120 19 544 
ee eerie ee | ee ae 
Weds, 51 201 43 150 130 20 595 
JUL Veena ah ots wn as 53 201 48 153 130 Av 606 
PANTS UIST eso BOG aya ea eon 55 204 48 157 130 ft 614 
Septemberce nha r LY< 220 48 185 130 = 663 
WGCODOr . hte) chin Da OA) 48 164 130 * ee 
Novermber:.2...0.. 56 214 46 166 130 21 632 
Wecenrbers...: 52. 52 211 39 164 129 21 614 
1949—January............ 49 211 35 159 is 20 607 
WEDINAEY . he oaks 47 213 34 159 tet a 
NEAT GI siren hao 8801s 42 214 35 a Ly it pus 
oe rt 309 5 pce 138 20 622 
eee ee 51 216 46 170 141 20 645 
hea 51 914 49 172 142 91 649 
PVaeietals. A080 ot... 55 218 51 172 a a oe 
September s.. S406! 54 220 53 174 a a ane 
Oethaner.. |. ais otec: 53 219 52 yas} jae oe ie 
Nowenrbers aves es: 51 218 50 ie7 Be a oe 
December. is.0.... 47 217 41 174 


* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 
All. ete Bo aeoindsd tarthe nearest million independently. Therefore, the final total does not 


necessarily agree with the sum of the individual estimates. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—_EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At January 1, 20,917 
employers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 2,032,277 and total payrolls of $86,136,150 











Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 








as 100 p.c. 
Average Weekly 
; Salaries and 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Wages at Employment Payrolls 
Jan. | Dec.| Jan. | Jan. | Dec.| Jan. | Jan. | Dec.) Jan. 





1,1950]1, 1949]1, 1949]1, 1950}1, 19491, 1949}1, 1950)1, 1949)1, 1949 








$ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Waritime Provinces? yee s secs clemiare cio tetiiere eae) otelisle scot etens 37.19] 37.66] 35.78] 115-8] 127-1] 116-3] 196-5] 218-3) 189-8 
PrincesMociweancd:lslancleses tent ctececters tists eet ee 33.49] 33.62| 33.05] 147-4] 160-0} 141-7] 226-7] 247-1] 216-3 
INGE OCT eee een Avia Boehm re tOoorcdsra mado 37.24| 37.73| 34.65] 107-3] 123-9} 106-1] 176-4] 206-4] 162-2 
ING weeruns wicksseneccatee cil sieicte cia erie ee elaine seterere 37-33] 37.80] 37.39] 128-2] 130-9] 131-7| 229-9) 237-7) 236-4 
CASITA Nac Hoo cabeeen avdpeec onde u cd cpecraomoGboconan ovaes 40.32) 41.83] 39.36} 121-7) 128-4) 126-0) 204-8) 224-0) 207-0 
COS aH oy (ever Sih ais ee ann re ee te RRS ARS io ood 44.00) 45.43) 42.54) 127-1) 129-4) 127-8] 206-6) 217-3) 200-5 
Prairie ProvinCeSs cerns see eee eee ecco ee cetera 42 90| 44.27] 41.98] 138-7] 143-8] 135-5} 224-9] 240-4) 214-9 
Manitobas emcees coma hora ne ines -satiacmtanisacreetets 42.27] 43.58! 41.33] 132-9] 137-9] 130-2} 212-1) 227-0) 203-1 
Sival eohirel ook ean ate See A Ee din Kates oceatkataoe oa Gn aoke tbe 42.89} 42.71] 40.59} 126-2] 134-1] 124-0] 208-6] 220-7) 194-1 
DU Sie td nace Gea EOS GA.CF icons Game oe a OOO Gots co 43 .67| 45.93] 43.51) 154-6} 157-9} 150-0} 252-3) 271-0) 243-9 
BritishiColumibisve-: ssirccmca oe os ese en se eases 44.45) 46.87] 42.77) 143-6] 150-6] 142-6) 224-2) 248-1) 214-1 
CAINADASSE. Bers cate io dew ae soiere mera skeletons "42.38| 43.81] 41.10] 127-2] 132-2) 128-4) 209-2) 224-7) 204-5 
(b) CurTrEs 
Mion trea lanes se niet ne een erraitiers oberon set, teanorete ssnerersner 41.05} 42.96} 40.08] 133-0} 138-2} 132-4] 213-1] 231-8) 206-9 
DIINO 8 oe a HRS OaEe Cone SapIDDe coup Goeaun ccoadanESe anon 35.14] 36.39] 34.38] 113-2] 122-5) 113-9} 192-8} 215-9) 189-6 
TROTOTILORCEE Sete Te tose tice eet otote nse: state teveeas iene 43.68] 45.03} 41.80] 136-6} 138-0} 133-5] 222-9) 232-3] 207-9 
(OAK ache Dna es ee OAS nGm oA aere Sem aoanots oro tioc 37.211] 38.52! 35.24] 136-5] 134-9] 134-3] 219-6} 224-7) 204-1 
1S iene) hve) sad Ape ae roe Cm OD Dict aoeraueuo oe eran acti ac 46.47] 47.94] 44.35] 124-3] 127-2] 122-2] 209-5) 221-1) 197-2 
WT SOT ares ere re ea ae eee w Sieve ese: siecle eMorslelovelelorareter sl eFebhisic 49.51] 50.67] 48.74] 125-3] 124-2] 123-8) 167-0] 169-5) 162-1 
\Wistabibh ere ot annem ocunr Gouuaene poenanBnucGanon OObect NaC 38 96] 40.11] 37.41] 137-3] 141-1] 135-4] 209-8] 222-0] 198-7 
Va COUVICr ee tee oo tee es tiaiaccoe Bnakoiae's widterate wivieaeemerse: 42.08} 44.58} 41.29] 155-7] 160-7| 160-7] 246-0] 269-1) 249-2 
AS iti cee oko eee ie ee Gin AC Oe MRO IS Sapa tae. cease mas 34.02] 34.85] 33.72] 128-9] 131-8] 133-3] 191-9} 200-9) 196-2 
OITICr OTR rer en tem ee et ein cnecarsvc Btyc atenstole ote kenaiene: siete 36.25] 35.82] 34.05] 133-6] 121-0} 136-6} 226-0] 202-2) 217-0 
Perro lca weer Cece Pane neieiole eats steravoncaitcre terrae 35.21] 37.37| 32.89] 115-4] 117-5] 120-7] 195-7] 211-5) 191-3 
FM reesTAVOLe eet Hate n solace oasis. « AGEs oie ols sires elaneets 40.11} 41.50) 39.34] 124-6} 131-5} 128-9] 192-7) 210-2) 195-5 
123 pnilAtol xe hyd Ame Leen erone erin. Sr Reale tel ern ocean O Ona aLIc AD BSN CAST A ASE Gi bec ail ees ore all mer cuch hcl] a eee renee Loe eee 
atchener—= Water! OOLme nee ccc cece nese wocles arch eraletercketena ctererers 40.26] 41.66} 38.80) 136-1] 139-9] 134-6} 241-6] 257-2] 230-3 
i Worr(oles tain at nee BOR HGR Sine lac ra aor ic. aucnema Ue 6 See 40.38] 42.04) 38.30} 153-7] 155-3) 149-3] 244-0) 256-7) 224-7 
Hort Willisms=CorteArthure.. nesses bine aoe eclectic 43.82] 46.51] 43.64] 72-1] 77-6] 86-0} 121-1] 138-4] 141-3 
¥* Sea hhanrines aaetece cate tes Seine ais hie iaicioc ovine acoemeteieies AT 79 eA Oe 1 Gt AGEOS Woe oe cee | seers OU ress ortve | alereente ketene ee | eiteneeests 
I BVefiahi lasts go kee COM U Oa Obs OCA A aan dee home mpdn cen Saae 40.07] 39.06} 37.52] 135-9] 143-5] 137-9] 232-0} 238-8] 219-1 
Saskatoon eer mecca ter dee ee ere Mee aie arnt ies aeotchesets clot Vere 38.03] 38.69] 35.65] 150-4] 157-4] 144-8] 260-6] 277-4] 235-5 
(OnE ie id Somber Sere Mee Boao CURD eT OnoIS Aaacden cmt 41.26] 42.94] 40.11] 149-8] 148-9} 140-2] 245-4) 253-7) 221-7 
Hadmonton | oes io Rete ee a oe Rotter mee eee meters 39.44] 41.61] 37.89] 183-1] 187-5] 167-3] 292-9) 316-6) 254-1 
VACCOLIA Ses See a I coe a ee Scns eae arene eae agneiser 40.58) 43.23] 38.42} 150-7] 152-0) 146-5) 242-3) 260-3) 223-6 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Manulacturing son. nares teres cine bse cesta stele eeietanerat 43.65| 45.38] 42.28) 119-0] 121-7} 120-7} 200-2] 212-9) 196-6 
Durable Goodsls araasacee ocle os tne re ecle oeneisetereten 46.64] 48.62] 45.23] 112-8] 114-3] 116-8] 187-2] 197-9] 187-6 
Non Durable Goodsncaetanecc: ocisee der cet acter 40.57) 42.21] 39.19} 122-8} 126-5] 122-6} 211-5] 226-9] 204-9 
Blectrie Light-and Rowergae.- aces co sietee eter 49.45] 49.89] 47.52] 166-3] 169-8] 156-8] 261-5] 269-3) 235-5 
i Dot ga eae SA en Ae a5 on soreoOAeee p Gmc GOD e : UEr 37.45] 39.09] 37.10] 145-8] 155-6] 206-1] 271-9] 302-9) 380-1 
Mining es Seen Bice Serer tate ros Clascherstc oterer erate crane 50.30] 54.21] 47.15] 101-8] 104-1) 99-6} 160-3] 176-6) 146-9 
Gomumiunicationstato cesar aes ce tciara tetovecdectn tetera 43.09} 41.59] 39.21] 203-8] 205-6} 188-1] 317-2] 308-7) 267-8 
Transportation ne coche ent to ae oe erties ete 51.64] 52.34] 50.97| 137-7] 143-9] 142-4] 216-8] 229-8] 221-7 
Construction ance\laintenancesercst een eerie arial 39.55) 42.16] 38.65) 114-7] 137-4] 110-5] 196-8) 251-4) 185-5 
Services) 2: eee Sener cree cll oie iocere Sicle Mice aiheematetolotearet> _....| 28.56] 29.12] 26.94] 142-4] 144-3] 142-6] 245-5) 253-7) 231-7 
Mishel eerrsraky Slee He atin RARE Sona ACHR A SOD OOD ORI 37.02] 36.97| 35.65] 159-8} 158-7] 152-4] 247-6] 245-7) 227-7 
Eight Leading Industries..................--..e-eeeee- 42.38] 43.81) 41.10) 127-2] 132-2) 128-4) 209-2) 224-7] 204-5 

Wimancer 2. hs cose es ee cote ee etata ee eoberat er tatses Alocsionsec 


41.23] 41.23] 39.24] 148-2] 148-1] 143-2] 210-6) 210-4) 193-5 
Nine Leading Industries... ...............---0eeeee eee 42.33} 43.71] 41.02] 128-0] 132-8] 129-0) 209-2) 224-1) 204-1 


1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries, as listed in Table c-4. with the exception of electric light and power. 

2 Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry-cleaning plants. 

* Includes Welland, Thorold and Merritton. 
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TABLE C-2.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 
(Base:—June 1, 1941=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 
i ee eee ae ee 
SSS en 

















Hight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 

Year and Month f Average Waree A g Oe 

¢ eels]; verage eekly 

Employ- Mace Weekly Salaries | Employ- pe Weekly | Salaries 
ment Pageotle Salaries |and Wages} ment P & nif Salaries |and Wages 

and Wages ByTOES land Wages 

A NUHOVES, lec» TRCEN DH gees Ae are a ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 | $ 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 $: 25-57 
Jan ne G4 Gtalk ci. Gr lcielas 110-2 127-6 118-5 29-92 107-1 121-2 115-3 29-49 
J eee OA (ern, enc cies, foes 118-5 149-9 129-3 32-64 113-5 141-5 126-7 32-40 
Jan OPI OA Sire rsh ete doy aca ince 125-9 178-3 143-7 36-28 119-0 166-6 142-0 36-31 
Jan. LOGO Fm cae, net oon 128-4 204-5 162-8 41-10 120-7 196-6 165-4 42-28 
He Demme lee O49 urge As. Gacy. Gas eee 124-8 207-6 170-0 42-92 120-6 205-3 172-7 44-17 
IN AS sme OED see th. Se. ay aes PROF) 207-5 171-4 43-27 120-8 206-6 173-6 44-39 
orl meleemel G40 eas aa bean 122-9 206-5 171-7 43-35 120-8 207-4 174-2 44-54 
MES ame le OA Oa oe fe, fae uaen, 123-8 207-3 171-0 43-19 121-0 207-1 173-8 44-45 
UNO ame lve wl GAO ee ek oe eee S 127-4 209-0 167-6 42-32 122-1 203-7 169-4 43-31 
ULV mel eee 4G" ee ay ee Pe URS 130-6 217-6 170-1 42-96 123-5 209-8 172-4 44-09 
Aug. ee 940 ere a AR ee 131-3 218-9 170-3 43-01 122-9 208-5 172-2 44-04 
DCD Umer O49) or Oe. ory avocten: 132-4 222-0 171-4 43-27 124-5 212-1 172-9 44-20 
OCT UBL OAO Be a a ee 132-4 223-8 172-5 43-55 124-2 214-4 175-4 44-84 
ING Wietel sees 949... cates seer, 132-3 224-8 173-5 43-80 122-9 213-6 176-4 45-10 
ID ee Rele 94 Ow, eee ee Se 132-2 224-7 173-5 43-81 121-7 212-9 177-5 45-38 
[init alle SRG gene Rye ae yee 127-2 209-2 167-8 42-38 119-0 200-2 170-7 43-65 


TABLE C-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 
AREAS 


(Average calendar year 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 








S 
5 

a | se] % lesa: ated Preseli eer aes were s |e 

me ps Som e.8 0) ah Soe eon ae hie a rea |r 

OMe ree el oe [os so l4 oe eathie octet cll seve oS 

Sigs a een os | Se) = FE |} ee] & a Settee 

OO See aa A | el OP PO: | Gey |) ST aoe das PO 
Jaricees aml O34 Sey 5 Syae cceieoaky. foreyolit) AUPOUN IT. Age cfynl Pek Seeial Omer s hileall|, hors) loot le Vets alse c c@elisoue +c 80-4 
ARNT. Slee IRCA Re pen Ree ee eee eee We Ue cee ccetllopananlle isos ec ibory | SOU OA eal tess Serle a 88-8 
A) ili wl ee LO SO ER A arate. ciate seen ooh: OG! HOSS so5 canllaneaobllene sae moby) Wwe) Oyo as sellebesacllesnon.- 92-4 
CT RY RV Sane o iene Ss Oe NOB of NCH es gag waullonagool lane oae TOSCO NMUO Moe 94:2 | Senemern| rereeepens (tetera ieee 95-4 
EU ame LOSS gantr abcicii cles t sce oy nei 113-4] 115-8 73-2) 118-3} 115-3} 119-7] 117-5) 96-2} 92-4) 97-8] 100-8] 97-8 
ATE eee LO GOR eee eeyeran. cis saree alts 108-1} 109-2 92-2) 121-0] 95-8} 114-9] 108-8} 97-1) 91-8] 99-2] 108-8} 98-0 
Jee ee 04 0) Ses crereyetven ees aeaeaceltis 116-2} 118-9 84-3} 126-6) 111-6] 120-7] 120-9} 103-3} 96-9] 103-3] 113-2] 97.6 
Vette a ee OAT ar Od edhe eas. oe 134-2} 130-0 112-7} 137-5) 121-9] 139-6] 141-1] 116-2] 113-0] 118-4] 123-1] 116-0 
Agia a He | WALD ee 2 ie A Raa RR este 165-8} 183-9 118-9} 204-5] 162-2] 175-0] 172-7) 1381-4] 127-2] 119-6) 145-7] 142-6 
alien; LOL ae, tae ea prarie fh ote 183-7} 180-0 112-0} 194-5} 166-1} 198-7] 187-5) 140-6) 137-6] 131-5) 151-3) 185-2 
SUL a hOS4 os hast: ates eis. 185-7} 186-3 128-0} 196-9] 176-4) 201-3] 185-4) 149-5] 141-6] 137-5) 169-7] 190-2 
Aral, Wale, ARNE Daas Shak ates orice 180-4} 182-5 123-2} 187-9] 179-3] 191-1] 184-2] 149-2] 145-0] 141-1] 160-9} 173-9 
screen LOA re oie PS, eae sty 168-2} 169-5 120-4) 176-2} 164-1] 171-8] 172-2] 150-6) 144-8] 143-4) 164-0] 163-7 
TAT eee UML OA Leteee cietche cetera eae cis ack 181-0} 169-4 128-9} 169-0} 172-4] 186-7] 186-7} 158-3] 151-3] 148-4) 175-4] 180-4 
spree ni eel O48 eae eto, Segencc ots castes 193-7} 181-9 152-2} 178-4] 188-2] 196-8] 202-7] 166-2) 156-3] 159-0) 186-0} 194-0 
SUI eel O40 Beet ava taetobsie a tove arate tt 196-0} 177-2 151-8] 178-2) 177-6} 198-2] 206-1] 173-9] 162-4] 158-0) 201-8) 192-4 
TOGO le ola et oon Semele peers 190-5) 168-2 139-9) 172-4) 164-7) 198-0] 202-8) 166-7] 157-3) 146-2) 194-4] 181-5 
IAW Rs dlp COW) cen A ok Serre meter ta 188-9} 167-1 139-1] 170-3) 164-8] 190-2} 201-8} 165-6) 156-4) 145-9) 192-3) 179-6 
PA ils) ae OAO Ee aerlonis tone Pa eek 187-6} 167-4 163-0} 173-1) 160-5} 184-8] 200-2] 166-0) 155-4] 146-8) 194-6] 188-8 
Au aint eae es og MOS Se es ree a 189-1) 163-3 139-8] 170-7) 155-2) 186-4] 200-1) 170-5] 159-9] 153-0} 198-0} 196-9 
EF ULIT ame Lemme A Oe fevapirers csc aye oe 194-5) 169-0 151-2) 176-4] 160-7) 194-6] 202-4) 177-4] 163-7] 165-1) 206-3] 204-7 
Slee O49 faa. Maeaitry 6 evs. «erie te 199-5} 187-4 152-8] 202-0) 176-6] 198-0] 206-4} 181-8] 168-0) 167-3] 212-2] 209-1 
PAT reel pm O49 eet ena. ow oare ioe 200-5] 188-9 157-6} 203-8] 171-7} 199-4] 205-5} 185-6) 170-7] 169-7) 218-6) 212-6 
mera lls: TERR cette Gch meetin Dice 202-1) 190-4 165-3] 205-7] 172-1] 199-5| 208-3] 186-6) 171-7} 169-9) 220-0) 215-1 
OC tHe 1940 eke Masia fnaro telecon 202-2} 192-0 165-9] 208-8} 172-0} 199-5) 209-2) 185-9) 173-6] 170-8] 214-3) 211-9 
IN OW ietlamegl O49 2 rey tota weafire sae creinccrere © 202-0) 188-6 165-0] 206-1) 167-5} 202-0] 208-6] 185-2] 173-1) 171-8] 212-3) 208-7 
TD OCr RL OSD iio istetotererets siove/ere'e siaie 201-8) 193-7 171-4] 208-0] 176-6] 201-9] 208-7) 184-5) 172-0) 170-8] 212-4) 203-2 
ATE LL OOO tee rretamiefe cates ie 194-2) 176-5 157-9} 180-2] 173-0} 191-4] 205-0) 178-0) 165-7) 160-8) 208-0) 1938-7 


by Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at January 1, 1950....! 100-0 6-8 0-2! 3-8 2-8] 28-7) 42-91 12-3 5-5] 2-3 4-5] 9-3 





Nore:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Sources: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


oe OoOoows*$ae0S=Sae0=Sosqso ia 


Industries 





Mam facturin oars cece ieierccre erelelenieteiere ain or octelelsle eters 
Animal products—edible.............sscececeeeceees 
Ei and) productae osc ccsae cee eiaisie siersicieiersielelsieieierate 
Leather and products 

Boots and shoesinn.ccclersete cctare «siete oreie sisiclelo cle 
Lumber and its products..42-hee cece cess cre cio een 
Rough and dressed lumber............+..-eeeee- 

I UTNICUTE! fe ois, ac ete reesloee cccee sy crisis ere wleieorers 
Otherlumiber products ec.ceei cere steele aac ie 
Plant products—edibloj.scn. cnc aces ee eiesiesiclelels/eiae 
Pulp and) paper productsSsr.mer cen eee je stsiorele isis steleteiie’: 
Pulprandspaperseacerccttectctoe cis slew e cities eileen 
IRaner products: «cic scree cote siete clots t clerexelstoieia erste 
Printing and publishingereeseesee eco e tecte 
RUD Der Products wo ace a crccacteteeterae | crvolarecs siersiel<telcjcke: cass 
Mextile products:ctc tomes aoe cee rea eee ae een etree: 
WRhresducyarnancdicloulmeseicctes cesta 
Cotton yarmandicloulbemereeee tener etre 
Woollen yarn and cloth.............scceeeees 
Synthetic silk and silk goods................ 





Frosterye and, KnitegoOUSma emcee sniee ie cieieierlater 
Garments and personal furnishings............... 
Otheritextile products+.nese cece res sete 
TLODACCON AMM ee trae tcnciton eaee eects tinea 


14 

Chemicals and allied products.................eee00- 
Clay, glass and stone products 
Electric light and power...........ccsecccceccceeeces 
Blectricalipparat usecase cies vis clereisvcte ste cieteret tetas 
Tronsandisteeliproduct8er ser cette ceca cleo eleereleieieretel ore 
Crude, rolled and forged products.............-- 
Machinery (other than vehicles)................. 
Agricultural implements.............ceseeceeeces 
Land vehicles and aircraft...........ecccecceeess 
Automobiles and parts...-..........sceeeee 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing................. 


Heating appliancéssa.maceicne ce cancecraee ooo: 


Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.) 


Non-ferrous metal products.............ssccccceseee: 


Non-metallic mineral products.........+-++s+es+eee- 
Miscellaneous ace cd setae ee nlccies Settee ton aree ere 


Communications 7155 4:.cos Sate soso eames meena wees 
pielegraip hse eth, \a accom eer rs intone ici neers 
Melephones:s 5. sais ke eee eee iear ae omen 


Transportatlomy.. 3 ser orem cr oe outa stele Ros eavaereta er 
Street railways, cartage and storage................- 
Steam railway Operations cetinteneertaeieeieieitiere 
Shippingiandistevedorings-asesenee hee ee seers aelesiee 


Build 
Tigh way. salen winch oh ota t's saree sete ae ane 
Railway Ses tes Sa a ees aot cheaters see 


Services (as indicated below)...................eee005: 
Hotels.andirestaurantsass-cnr er cieeteeeecicerearar 


‘Eight Leading Industries....................00eeee0ee: 


UT AIN CO ee ot oie oecats Woe eles oie ste sisitetencle torslcettic aterticaere 
Banks and trust COMpanieS.........cccccesscsccecess 
Brokerage and stock market operations............. 
UNSUPAN CONs erate rane etecatcls Se are thatetorae Rerckoeramion ieee 


2 





re a ed 


Foundry and machine shop products...........-- 
Other iron and steel products...........eeeeeeees 


Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 
Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
Salaries and Wages 


at Employment Payrolls 


Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec. | Jan. 
1, 1950}1, 1949]1, 1949}1, 1950} 1, 1949]1, 1949}1, 1950)1, 1949}1, 1949 


119-2} 115-0 
112-4)2103- 
161-7} 158-2 
106-8} 119-7 
148-1 
139-4 
124-2 
173-3 
144-7 
123-6 
116-5 
111-4 
91-9 
102-2 
153-3 
115-9 
128-5 
96-7 
126-0 
171-8 
98-8 
144-0 
169-8 
166-8 
106-2 
134-2 
109-9 
167-2 
103-0 
120-0 
64-5 
161-5 
101-6 
88-0 
99-1 
112-2 
123-7 
165-9 


155-6 


104-1 
100-1 

92-7 
161-3 


205-6 
124-8 
224-8 


143-9 
159-8 
133-5 
135-7 


137-4 
182-2 
121-1 

89-2 


144-3 
152-2 
128-3 


158-7 
158-0 
163-8 


132-2 
148-1 
158-8 
151-9 
133-9 


132-8 


43.81 


41.23 
37.32 
52.81 
45.81 


43.71) 41.02 
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TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 








: Jan. 1, 1950 Dec. 1, 1949 Jan. 1, 1949 
Industries Sa EES 


Men Women| Men |Women| Men | Women 











p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c 
Manufacturing....... Oar tree coming Sem tisers eaaeecicvn a 77-5 22-5 76-9 23-1 77-6 22-4 
Anima lsproducts—Cdibleseass ss aresrnc ase ccm tome ies ictercnerer es 81-7 18-3 80-6 19-4 81-6 18-4 
HUTA GEDLOCUCES assem ee crs oe ie s.ia clacton eure cists stniejae tercers 65-7 34-3 65-4 34:6 63-9 36-1 
Weer ole rian dp LOCUCTS sas cloves cis sistctsaciey stan iterener a trareltere ototere | etars 61-4 38°6 60-9 39-1 61-3 38-7 

PB OOES ANCESILOCS Ging rate la sek eo eters lo ecabioney on A Acken Sv eme atehotote/ sna ster 57-6 42-4 57°3 42-7 57-1 42-9 
AIM ELAN CPLO CICS A. Aelia alte <r och tinier ter echatiaigeabieueisiels: tec 91-8 8-2 91-7 8-3 91-4 8-6 
Rough and dressed lumber.............-2.sesseseceevevees 95-0 5-0 94-9 5-1 94-4 5-6 
EDT TEANT GUL Merete ert: ol cpeteres ar sticd avalos airs/«\ Srevereromeeeetcner se siete creltkedo ts casters 89-0 11-0 88-6 11-4 88-4 11-6 
Otherum ber pLOod@ucusaree ser cecte ameter eter er iieeten: 84-6 15-4 84-6 15-4 86-1 13-9 
lant products-—eC bles) sami Virsa ae crueereiscteie! soley eRacreuarsti as 67-2 32-8 64-8 35-2 68-3 31-7 
JPhulbavenavel jarshavese yornoye li (GtSnc5ccoede conn cdcadnemoudcsuoun eID nODUe 79°7 20:3 79-6 20-4 79-9 20-1 
JPIto Geli eS a gone ee CORO er De eas Cont aed eneasesicds 94-6 5-4 94-7 5-3 94-8 5-2 
Paper products...........06. cece ee eee e cence cree eee eens 63-0 37:0 62-5 37:5 62-5 37:5 
Printing and pub lushin ge ncrters coc ete iaciea taciie elsteters 6 72-1 27-9 71-9 28-1 71-4 28-6 
RUD Dera DLOCUCLS creates ereiteasts etches cle ctrie tev <ovePate at eyaereme lots she" ste 75-2 24-8 73°0 27-0 74-8 25-2 
PaxtilenpEOCUCUS psn ete traycccl ters oie sicid siete che oie) oles fetedeterecisrs) sae. <fane 46-9 53-1 45-9 54-1 45-8 54-2 
Aneel, vere Nel HOW NG shud oomecce tendaendoo ao sob dempene 64-6 35-4 64-2 35:8 62-5 37°5 
(Cortiom wail enel Ghee, . ooecno .0moont Oaecun noc eooooaraonn 61-4 38-6 61-4 38-6 60-5 39°5 
Woollen sana cheel GW, oo one ocwusonsepenatcoadboubne: 58-7 41-3 57-1 42-9 57-0 43-0 
Synthetic silk and silk goods.............-. aN Se Ne 70-6 29-4 70-6 29-4 67-6 32-4 
islopieray alae |emhn PROCS, 5 on oon eoH SRR OA eor oo DeCo ODODE nDE 36-2 63-8 36-0 64-0 35°5 64-5 
Garments and personal furnishings...................-+-+.. 31-5 68-5 30-4 69-6 30-6 69-4 
Othemtextile products eee tty ters cid erable erie lettre 54-1 45-9 53-5 46-5 54:0 46-0 
IODA CCO MRI lets ere terre fier siersiny roles treater ec iere sls W.chosetel sialdve Sa 45-7 54-3 43-7 56-3 43-9 56-1 
Beverages........ Jo take epee ecke ei oiy geri eTegaio ms 7estnt= «)ci eyes = 2 87-6 12-4 86-7 13-3 86-4 13-6 
@hemicalsiand allied productesa..- meee sie ries sete ae 75°9 24-1 75°3 24-7 75-8 24-2 
Clay, glass and stone products................sseee--s--+ ee 88-9 11-1 88-9 11-1 88-2 11-8 
Mlectricdieht andspowers. ..e- ees aes cele ea cee ese k eee eae 87-4 12-6 87-8 12-2 87-9 12-1 
Bilecinica Wap pans bu sheer erate ett teiite staretyitersiocrere ete st lot- 71-6 28-4 71°8 28-2 71-9 28-1 
Ikqayn Pavel reall PrRehNONSo 5. sossaacscadoanesbae dv ad pomouOdanbc 92-3 7:7 92-3 7:7 92-7 7:3 
Grudesrollediand! forged prod uctsie sel) elite 2 95-4 4-6 95-5 4-5 95-7 4-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)...............::.0...+---- 87-9 12-1 87-9 12-1 88-9 11-1 
Agricultural implements..............:..0:seeeteeee reece: 94-2 5-8 93-8 6-2 94-5 5-5 
Wangdavehteles and ainCLant secrete etc iat oie teeter atote ie 94-3 5:7 94-4 5-6 94-8 5-2 
itomobilestand: paris maeercr ease ticle se fatto = 89-5 10-5 89-5 10-5 90-3 9-7 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing... ......5....0.36+400--0s 96-2 3-8 96-2 3-8 96-2 3°8 
Heating appliances wile iistetetetresseltite eet ia ci-ir ie lelener he 93-8 6-2 94-0 6-0 93-1 6-9 
Tronand steel fabrication) (N:e:s2) seeseee eres eee ee i= 91-7 8:3 91-9 8-1 92-0 8-0 
Foundry and machine shop products.........-..+.--+++-+:. 95-2 4-8 95-1 4-9 95-4 4-6 
Othermironiand steel productsie acest + -leltets ee ee -)eeiiala 84-8 15-2 84-8 15-2 85-2 14-8 
Non-ferrous metal products............02.--esessssseeeeesess 86-4 13-6 86-1 13-9 85-0 15-0 
Non=metallicanimeral productseaceces--i-<ri0e le «+e eleielote «+ 91-0 9-0 91-1 8-9 91-4 8-6 
Miscellaneous seer etee ete cise esr is © reer tarsi: 61-3 38-7 60-0 40-0 63°6 36-4 
LEAS NTS. co oocnoodescodoojo depo obnaspunnDeadeobEs UUMaD ooo OUD 98-5 1-5 98-6 1-4 98-4 1-6 
ITED IV 61S 2, gee rier o GARR bio eS SEE OO Ort Maine Saree aria acai ania 97-8 2-2 97-8 2:2 97-9 2-1 
(GGIIE, on. arabada oouee le CIGO0.Cn GERD ODO ON EL Dick DU cide c.croitt. ci raior 99-1 0-9 99-1 0-9 99-1 0-9 
Wisnllifo. Oeesisas 1 caan ohn Cosonucoumen ecaauene Go GpocomeGEeeor 98-1 1-9 98-1 1-9 98-0 2-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)..............e eee eee eee 95-2 4-8 95-4 4-6 95-7 4:3 
(OHI OSHS, oo neocons bonddonacnmoce upene sooner tooo. 47-1 52-9 47-2 52-8 47-4 52-6 
MGleg raph sere shat cmsiteeels calretinin nevis he cae bamciese s 81-8 18-2 82-0 18-0 81-5 18-5 
MP elephoneses ace onv el ciclacioss sien sie sin tit “isieiee'e oo aie'g ors mele 38-7 61°3 38-8 61-2 39-8 60-2 
MT PAanSDOFtAtiOl oo. cea v rene os «aie ein octane s ss seseciem ess. 93-9 6-1 94-1 5:9 94-1 5-9 
Street railways, cartage and storage..........+-.e+eseeee eee 93-0 7-0 93-1 6-9 93-1 6-9 
Steam railway operation...........eeecee eee e eee c cece eteees 94-2 5-8 94-2 5-8 94-2 5°8 
Shipping and stevedoring............sseeeeer ersten ence recess 95-3 4-7 96-0 4-0 96-0 4-0 
Construction and Maintemamce................0-. cess eeee 97-8 2-2 98-2 1:8 98-0 2-0 
ABS rill ima ormepete oa retete ara tsar sie et= hela tela)= Cole oto) alctefei® siersiietalsie/=ie)e.%« 97-0 3-0 97-4 2:6 97-4 2-6 
DEM olny ery tee ietetoielotetsieteaterelereleynictenalsleiolorsiaicieisloisies/< cinie(ecisce)7)> 98-0 2-0 98-5 1-5 98-2 1-8 
linha -codcoobuebonoeonodne no Cc O0DhO Goon 0 3 o0n COUOURNOREC 99-6 0-4 99-7 0-3 99-7 0-3 
Services (as specified below)........-..+eeeeeeeeeteeeerceeeeee 49-6 50-4 49-4 50-6 48-8 51-2 
Hotels and restaurants.........200cscccrceveececcrecnnnccces 51-0 49-0 50-6 49-4 50°8 49-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)..........-.-eeseeees rere cetecees 37-6 62°4 38-2 61-8 39-4 60-6 
TWAS. an on nap onoorinien 16 O80 Gdn OGRO OOO NOOO rc OU TIC UIC On DO OCOGIOG 59-7 40-3 59-6 40-4 59-4 40-6 
tale eee ooie eke oie colctaral tkdhaiat slot lee io¥a\n(aie/«jelnta)e/eieisieiarsi 2/8 53°5 46-5 53-4 46-6 53-2 46-8 
Vibe lect Omen mee ney svete a reloveoustetetetelscsletetel ene ela aielelefeisreiererelsisis. «)s)ejcels 77°22 22°8 76-1 23 °9 76-4 23-6 
Eight Leading Industries ..............0+:eseeeeeeeecreeeeee 78-0 22-0 18°3 21-7 78-7 21-3 
IMLIBIITUS. .opanoauobouoo Epsoue UO OUND SURCEODOOOOKOUUDE: OO CC.Or 52-5 47-5 52-5 47-5 52-9 47-1 
Banks and trust COMpaNieS........-..0eee cere eee eee eee eeees 49-1 50-9 49-0 51-0 49-7 50°3 
Brokerage and stock market operations.......-.--+++++2++++5 64-4 35-6 64-4 35-6 64-9 35-1 
TST ten ott so ce eG ARRAROUdOAD Co OOO0 GUDDO PoC cUEDDU OOO Or J00DG 56-4 43-6 56-5 43-5 56-4 43-6 
JNIATO INES Ss gon conocoenob eno ncadn oes coperccodbooadcHT 76:9 23-1 77-2 22-8 77-6 22-7 
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TABLE C-6.— HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-4 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 






































Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Precedin All Non- All Non- 
‘ Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable 
factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 
No. No. No. cts. cts. cts. 

SJare.? lo ee COdbe nse. cist oc Sacha 39-6 39-7 39-5 70-0 77-1 60-9 
+Vote ole POAGE ome Be yt teary Satie se a 38-1 37-5 38-7 67-9 74.7 61-7 
GTS © el CRWOLT yc ponaha. © thie catia enti. meats 38-1 38-0 38-1 76:3 83-3 69-4 
*Tanme fl pet O4 SS ober oes ae, alee 38-3 38°5 38:1 86-6 92-9 80-0 
nat FA ca NT Dan HY: hg 9 en An a Pm ee 40-6 41-0 40-20 97-2 104-8 89-3 
Feb. 1 RA SY te) ct eee eed A eae 42-9 43-2 42-7 97-2 105-0 89-3 
Mar. 1, 1949... 43-0 43-2 42-7 97-6 105-3 89-6 
BaNy oh T A ie G er MOVED get re Mae Ree Ne ay eee 42-9 43-2 42-6 98-2 105-7 90-3 
May Le Ar O4OR seen, ts eee eersta eee 42-5 42-7 42-3 98-6 106-2 90-7 
June [OS OR ee. 7. 40-8 41-1 40-5 99-1 106-5 91-5 
July 1104 Deer Peeler Be crs) e ea ee ets 41-8 42-4 41-2 99-1 106-7 91-3 
Aug. Lin GUO EO eater) ron ca, cpt nen ae 41-9 42-1 41-7 98-8 106-5 91-1 
Septem waphos ie etry out Ae eee 42-4 42-5 42-2 98-4 106-6 90-4 
Oct. 1 ee 1G 4G Bee a exes de, oe 42-7 43-0 42-5 99-3 107-8 91-0 
INOS ple 04 0 een ee a: cae eee | 42-8 42-8 42-9 99-5 108-0 91-4 
Dee. d Upenie EO7 NOY Ee iach Seen AR ON SMe | bap i | 42-9 43-0 42-9 100-0 108-7 91-5 
*Jan. 1, 1950 0 40-3 39-6 101-2 109-3 93-1 


are Rite eh oe eae LAGS ote | 40- 














*The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of 
January 1. 


TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 









































All Manufactures! Durable Non-Durable 
Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
— = pe An 
Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Week Preceding {ae ee A ae SVRRORINEE ROT SSIS 
alaries ; alaries alaries 
and Wages Wages and Wages Wages and Wages Wages 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
DLT 1 TAL O45 las GRP er ty Pek ee ge 30-11 27-72 32°77 30-61 27-05 24-06 
Flan 7 dl ae 1946 ne de ee ee Pele 29-32 25-87 31-30 28-01 27-57 23-88 
* Vary iil ei O47 ere, Re eee. Lok wee 32-23 29-07 34-40 31-65 30-29 26-44 
Fans SL Re OAR T ease eet ag oe Pus otk 36-15 33°17 38-31 35°77 34-14 30-48 
* Janie OL a 94 ie. Rake. a fee eat: elle 42-12 39-46 45-23 42-97 39-19 35-90 
Reba eli PATO OR Pee te Ce Lh) a bhe: 44-04 41-70 47-17 45-36 41-12 38-13 
Maro i oal 019400: Fer tse iain eo eke 44-27 41-97 47-43 45-49 41-30 38-26 
Apral. i. Hl eth O4O tL Ba et elon, ce oe 44-27 42-13 47-43 45-66 41-30 38-47 
Mia yaaa 104 ON Os ne bere, eee oe 44-31 41-91 47-30 45-35 41-49 38-37 
June 1 ATOLO Eee ee ee eee 43-16 40-43 46-00 43-77 40-49 37-06 
July iL Mee LOLO See a epee ae ee 43-95 41-42 47-26 45-24 40-90 37:62 
AUCH Hl oeO40 beans Berea abe ae ee 43-90 41-40 46-90 44-84 41-15 37-99 
Sént: sel Sl 1940.6 Pee es eae ane os Oe 44-05 41-72 47-35 45-31 41-12 38°15 
Oct. Ber AO tes 8 ian, oe eee, Bey ae ae 44.72 42-40 48-20 46°35 41-63 38-68 
INO Vettel pet 049 5 Pee oad) Shetenmn fee hia 44-95 42-59 48-15 46-22 42-09 39-21 
Deca yal eel 949 Fie eee 8 ee, Be oe 45-23 42-90 48-62 46-74 42-21 39-25 
*Jan eee as 900 PEt eee ee 43-46 40-48 46-64 44-05 40-57 36-87 
* See footnote to Table C-6. 1 Exclusive of electric light and power. 


TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
aaeeoeaeaoeoqoq“$0=?t0hMSOSOSOSOSOSNS«S=S=S=S=—=S—S—SSSS SSS 





Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 

Janel Dee. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, 

1950 1949 1949 1950 1949 1949 4 
NOovVaiScotian x4 saghuveecs oes do eee ae ee 38:7 43-0 41-0 94-7 89-9 86-6 
NOW Brunswick french, icles sofp Sects ice een ee 41-7 45-5 41-7 92-0 89-6 89-3 
Quebec: ira ei vee ee 8 ee Be aR al. 41-2 44-5 42-3 91:3 90-6 88-3 
Ontarios Se sene cee cas eae ee ee eee 39-9 42-4 40-3 106-2 104-9 101-8 
Manitoba: si eeet eee ee ee ee eee 8 40-1 43-2 40-3 98-4 97-4 94°5 
MaskatChewans..euceoe cock cee ee ee 41-3 42-3 40-9 103-7 103-2 98-4 
Alberta e600. SADE ORT SmI Oh alte i Oana Goa Bear 40-2 42-7 40-1 101-9 101-7 99-3 
British: Colimbiaienaes: ates (a eee, See 34°5 38-6 35-1 120-8 119-5 117-6 
Montrealii:n 3h anos Saar: oe ee oy ans i ae 39-8 43-2 41-1 96-8 95-8 93-1 
SE OVO GD Ae tea io ons tc djl na Sula EOS NE ee 39-1 41-6 39-1 103-9 103-4 100-1 
Tari itouch sar eikty ia on ok a nae ae ean ee 39-7 42-5 40-8 117-7 114-7 108-5 
Winn pea es ee by Tee ea co) ie aecit a eati oe as ee ees ek wet 39-6 42-9 39-8 97-5 96-7 93-7 
‘Van COUVer rei Feen eee OL PS EE PS 33-2 37-8 34-9 117-8 117-7 114-2 
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TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 

















Average Average 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Average 
, Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 
Industries | | ———__ — 
Jan. 1}Dec.1|Jan. 1|)Jan. 1|Dec.1|Jan. 1\Jan. 1|Dec. 1|Jan. 1 
1950 1949 
No No. $ 
WETTER OUD Tg P0725 5 aes Ae ee RAIA RASA c Shoe CMe eaaio te 40-0 40-6 39-46 
Mura blorwiamuracuured POOUSs are pierces cares dete ere ite = 40-3 -0 42-97 
Non-durable manufactured goods...........--seeeeee0: 39: -2 35-90 
ANIMA products —eCl ble nse... dertaaieleeee sts elcicre ost 39- “J 36-39 
WAIT VMDLOCUCTS ns cctek cceine ss eieisinistcrereicre ares Sislatsie eielere 6 44- “1 33-60 
MiGaIDEOGCUCES Samrne clas citisis tetae tee iene se ste stisioe ates 40- 6 39-52 
WeatHorwplocnuctsee satinn cise vlesie tare apse dtctelsiere verele sree 36: 0 28-08 
Weather boots BNCishOeS se meacelcctiieete steteialelee e ciekereisis 35: 5 26-48 
MGI Dera LOUUCUSsseiise mercer elec slaleieislerciets nae teeter eee 37: -7 33°70 
our hand dressed lim'bers.... 1. sta silo csislerea se ov. 36: 6 34-99 
(ONtAINSr ase eee ie ois icia Riel lob cterctarcisteieicictereicssiovecaycle s 37° “9 30-40 
ANI TT GUS Meee ret hat ob ater rain sisi eis ovavaraieinje-slarers atertate ecae siers 39> 8 33-47 
SMiSTGA las PEULM OMbSs rlcteycioeis ciel lehel telecast tiene sis sista siete ovals 42- 3 36-64 
Elantiprogucts edibles, ec cee suis s sisteircere eesels aie 4 clei ies 38> 5 30-98 
Flour and other milled products...............00000- 39: “1 37-48 
Fruit and vegetable preserving...............-++0+6: 35° -0 26-75 
Bread ang bakery, PrOGUCUSssereciascie sce «siete sive ae 42- 3 33-51 
Whocolate andicocOa PrOoGUcts: 1.0)... se cr eacice cen sees 35: “4 24-50 
Balpiand! paper prod uctSec-a- i. oecles see s)e os e's aloe 42- -0 45-75 
Bulpiandspa pera spasm aemrlersiteerserteie crete slsieiaaitersinr 45- “5 52-87 
EOC NOGUC CS eater wee ie tcuetelereiaraictel icici’ cis cfere)afota sleleleler 39: 2 31-99 
PMNS AM GPU LS Elms wmeyeretsieteltalele is eleletelotelela/stele eter 39- 3 42-33 
18rd opel e TAC UlishioGn on Sonu ac Gooanoedacoscesoonucadade 40- 3 42-83 
Textiles—all branches................+. Feicishcteevoale eteveste 37: -2 29-53 
Aread wy. ALnreancl Clothe cect sicies ctaisicisielernie eielaiele stelsielole 41- “3 33-41 
Wottoumyarnenaelotlicncsmetrccct cars cistiisteleecia s oieiers 42- 2 35-66 
Wioollemeyeann anc Clothes sstrrerinictsiicci eistetielstele elias: 40- 5 30-74 
Synthetic piliaand sil kegoodSsecis-steateltctertoiete stetelelsc 39: “4 32°36 
iBlosonye sinval laante PROV. 4 sn on gob obo OORONOD FOO 36: 7 26°92 
Garments and personal furnishings...............+.++- 32- 3 25-55 
Ba) ByEKero (Ohba Alte BOM GO Ade Ro b SAD HESc Be OOOU C oDOoan cid Heid 39- -2 31-83 
IBGN Cree es meet naeee ar aiiete (ote arelereishsisicieie lalcielers(els'e’ ois) sie 43. 3 42-09 
Wistillccdean cam al h liquors oclelcreci ciecicles 4elcleleiess 42- 7 43 - 60 
Chemicalsandallied products.: e.mc-cicci4-)-|sslciecles slel~ 42- 9 41-44 
IDitivaa Pinel WACO nob ooo aoc bach done doodbD aude 40- 9 31-88 
*Clay, glass and stone products..............eeeeeeeees 42- 3 40-06 
GIDGE joROGIICIEHA so anh ocon dese eGed Foon ane SudganuGK0Ge 44- 3 37-94 
Lime, gypsum and cement products............+.++- 43- -0 40-03 
SO ECERICA LADD ARALUSHL Cem tates sks felts fele oie elsiclsrolelolers 39- “4 43-39 
Heavy electrical apparatus !........--..-.-s-sceserss 42- 5 50-36 
Fi mOniAnGi steel MrOGUCUS sa nee eis citelsicieree=1-1e\eiel<loca sielsofsre 40- 8 45-52 
Crude, rolled and forged products.............+++++: 40- 4 47-19 
Primary irom and steels. 22 ise ciercisteies = ele «ae = 40- +2 47-56 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..............6..+++- 40- “9 43-37 
Agricultural implements............---seeseeeceeeee 38: “4 48-08 
Band vehicles andiaircraites. cc. sels cece slice cle vie + oe 41 -0 48-13 
Railwavarollingstoc Kies. nictesiscese sacs eee esl 43 5 49-75 
Automobiles and pater wer ee letee soe eile clalele's)ele\elo1si~ 39> -0 47-31 
Neroplanes Gui pAanisec emer cc eis tell eeleeteraleleivic elaleisiai 41- 4 44-62 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing...........-++esee-e- 38 0 43-91 
Iron and steel fabrication N.€.8........-.ceeseeereeees 39 40-4 41-69 
Hardware, tools and cutlery.............+eeeeeseeee: 41 41-0 39-52 
Foundry and machine shop products...........++++6- 38: 40-7 43-43 
Sheatnmotalrwonkcom name sand sbisisical cc ole cleleleleleisieias 37- 40-8 40-27 
*Non-ferrous metal products...........-+++eeeeeeeees 42- 41-7 44-12 
Smeleme anc refining te iree loters elstercie-iaiaie sl oieleis| sim \slor= 45-4) 45-4]......] 119-4) 118*1]......| 04-21) o8-02)...... 
Aluminum and its products...........0+-seeerseceeee To AB all TMS UTD GYA ls aren || aoa | Seca oo clan 
Brass and copper manufacturing...........+.++eseeee 40- 41-4 41-81 
Non-metallic mineral products..........-++eee+eeee- 41- 42-0 48-17 
Petroleum and its products............-+eeeeeeeeeees 41- 41-2 50-80 
Miscellaneous manufactured products...........----++- 39- 38-9 32-21 
STATE: sce nsmsacecccetas ccc opodsdsnodae sadoGad bocoCs 40- 38-4 44-97 
Ce ase ats eatiorate Gz die veliorerals allel ote ala lelsvelieio\@te e.e) sisi 35- 31-2 40-75 
Miata llicrones erie omic tc ntseiis cic1eatecleteteFele olejer= sleiersyeielese rer 42- 41-8 48-45 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) .......-.-++e+eee- 41- 41-0 41-66 
Local Transportation?...............¢-2e0eeee seer eeees 44-2 44-5 43-52 
Building Construction..............0-.eeee ee ee eee eees 34-7 35-6 37-63 
Highway Construction..............0-0eeeeeeee eee: 37-5 -8] 35-9) 89-4) 86-5) 84-4 . . 30-30 
Services (as indicated below).......--+22eeeeeererreeeees 44-4 . 41-4] 64-7 . . . . 25°59 
Hotels and restaurantS..........scceseeececccacererees 43-3 42-8 . . 26-15 
Personal (chiefly laundriea)..1..1.s issues S78 Alo! 385 Ota Or eee 


*Industries classed in the durable manufactured goodsindustries. : 

1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employees 
of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, as 100 
p.c., the latest figures are as follows:—Nov. 1, 1949, 231-1; Dec. 1, 1949, 231-5; Jan. 1, 1950, 233-6; at Jan. 1, 1949 the 
index was 224-9. 

2 Chiefly street and electric railways. ; 

3 For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded employment, see Table C-5. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour.) 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 





Average vera a ee 
Average verage 
Date Hours Hourly Weekly Average Average 
wor oa Earnings Earnings Weekly Cee i adh 
P Earnings Wane 
cts. $ 
Week preceding— 
January 1, 1945 46-1* 70-0 Booey 106-8 96-0 111-3 
February 1, 1945 45-4 70-1 31.83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
March 1, 1945 45-8 70-1 G4. lil 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April 1, 1945 45-6* 70°4 oP4 Oe 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May 1, 1945 45-5 70°5 32.08 106-2 96-3 110°3 
June 1, 1945 44-3 70-3 31.14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July 1, 1945 44.3 70-1 |* 31.05 102-7 97-3 105°5 
August 1, 1945 44.3 69-5 30.79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
September 1, 1945 44-] 69-2 30.52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October 1, 1945 44-7 67-8 30.31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
November 1, 1945 ~ 44-9 67°5 30.31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
December 1, 1945 44-8 67-0 30.02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
January 1, 1946 44.2% 67-9 30, 01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
February 1, 1946 44-] 68-1 30.03 99-4 97-0 102.5 
March 1, 1946 44-0 67-9 29.88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April 1, 1946 44-4 68-4 30.37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May 1, 1946 43-0 68-9 29.63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June 1, 1946 42-0 69-1 29.02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July 1, 1946 42-4 70-0 29-68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August 1, 1946 43-0 70-0 30.10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
September 1, 1946 42-7 70-6 30.15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October 1, 1946 42-9 71-4 30.63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
November 1, 1946 42-4 72°9 30.91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
December 1, 1946 43-2 74°5 32.18 106-5 102-8 103-6 
January 1, 1947 42.7* 76:2 32.54* 107-7 102-8 104°8 
February 1, 1947 43-1 76°3 32.89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March 1, 1947 43-4 77-1 33.46 110-7 104°3 106-1 
April 1, 1947 43-2 77°6 3a..02 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May 1, 1947 43-2 78°3 33.83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June 1, 1947 42-9 79-9 34.28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July 1, 1947 42-0 80-8 33.94 112-3 110-0 102+1 
August 1, 1947 42-5 81:3 34.55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
September 1, 1947 42-3 82-2 34.77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October 1, 1947 43-1 83-4 35.95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
November 1, 1947 42-9 84-7 36.34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
December 1, 1947 43-5 85°6 37.24 123-2 118-1 104:3 
January 1, 1948 43-2* 86-6 37.41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February 1, 1948 42-8 86-6 37.06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March 1, 1948 43-2 88-0 38.02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April 1, 1948 43-2* 89-0 38 .45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May 1, 1948 43-1 89-4 38.53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June 1, 1948 41-7 91-4 38.11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July 1, 1948 42-0 92-3 38°77 128-3 126-9 101°1 
August 1, 1948 42-1 92-7 39.03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
Septemberl, 1948 41-7 93-4 38.95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October 1, 1948 43-0 94-6 40.68 134-6 129-1 104:3 
November 1, 1948 43-1 95-5 41.16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
December 1, 1948 43-2 96-0 41.47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January 1, 1949 43 -2* 97-2 41.99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
February 1, 1949 42-9 97-2 41.70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March 1, 1949 43-0 97-6 41.97 138-9 128-8 107°8 
April 1, 1949 42-9 98-2 42.13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
May 1, 1949 41-8* 98-6 41.21* 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June 1, 1949 40-8 99-1 40.43 133-8 129-9 103-0 
July 1, 1949 41-8 99-1 41.42 137-1 131-1 104-6 
August 1, 1949 41-9 98-8 41.40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
September 1, 1949 42-4 98-4 41.72 138-1 131-3 105-2 
October 1, 1949 42-7 99-3 42.40 140-3 131-2 106-9 
November 1, 1949 42-8 99-5 42.59 140-9 130-8 107-7 
December 1, 1949 42-9 100-0 42.90 142-0 130-7 108-6 
January 1, 1950@) 42-9* 100-1 43 .41* 143-6 130-3 110-2 





Norte: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of 
the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946 = 100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 hours, 
$30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1,1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; April 1, 
1948, 41-6 hours, $37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91; January 1, 1950, 40-0 hours, 
$40.48. 

(4) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST 
OF MONTH 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 














Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month —— — —_ 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
March LOSS erere sete ner «eee 82,623 39, 233 121, 856 56,170 32, 067 88, 237 
March LOS GEAR eh reais tesa 43, 738 Bl PAG 75,515 215, 353 48,072 263, 425 
March TE (oe erin he Aik ne ear 36,801 34,995 71,796 156, 820 37,994 194, 814 
March LOASE eee ec A Mae ee ene 16,416 15, 784 32,200 155, 249 45,105 200,354 
January TRO la Et Bae ae Re Be ee 11,996 13,063 25,059 150, 474 36,185 186, 659 
A Nordietaie REA | Be eit prod ent Meee 10,026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
March LOA Ones oo 7 Wy, Ate curh see 10, 187 13,544 23,731 209, 866 51,898 261, 764 
April qt te ey eee a ee ie eee ae t 2 14, 444 16,816 31,260 195, 559 50,961 246, 520 
May 14 Oe oan eee 2 bk 2s, tae 21,673 21,840 43,513 158, 794 44,932 203 , 726 
June OS Oe cere Mons EE ashe 23, 539 24,035 47,574 113, 489 41,359 154, 848 
July LOA Oar te Wecrri eels chee tage 20,679 PA Fess 42,454 103 , 275 44,216 147,491 
August GU. 0), oe een Ai ak, n Reenae Ae at 18,043 19,313 37,356 97,154 42,090 139, 244 
Sepcenipenn! 949 erence snes 19,940 22,620 42,560 97, 684 39, 667 137,351 
October GAGE Ave hers ee RS Be or 20, 837 20,629 41,466 101,504 41, 543 143 , 047 
Wovembers 049. 0 8x ba etececnce 14,535 15, 200 29,735 122, 664 49, 702 172,366 
Decembensd1 949 souca era erase. 10,400 12,085 22,485 164,345 56,439 220, 784 
January LOSO eee Were eek eae oe 7,971 9,748 17,719 218, 769 55,188 273,957 
Hebriuaryaeel 050 sea ee oer thy 8,315 10,076 18,391 301,039 74,557 375,596 
March G50 (NA oa ee ec 9,614 11,429 21,043 300, 452 75, 646 376,098 





(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
FEBRUARY 2, 1950 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 





Change from 
Industry Male Female Total December 29, 1949 





Absolute | Percentage 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 241 234 475 — 19 — 3-9 
AST 2. ae Soret Ae SOOO A.C AAT oka aC EE ET 587 5 592 + 62 + 11-7 
UL WO OC aernnee terroietar is Mette nantes Tire rey eer ron scree DO leaner etek 267 + 24 + 9-9 
PPEDOR ae ae eee one cre so Noa p Reena as sek secant cts « 286 5 291 + 38 + 15-0 
@Otherttogring mee cee pee Teh ee ee ae acs Sa pile eres 34 0-0 0-0 
WAP TL LEE ops se nga Pa a eas eee ea 369 14 383 + 95 + 33-0 
DICE be ates 5 do ee ORA ETE APCIE Che OC ESPERO Se eee oe 108 4 12 — 28 — 20-0 
Metallic ores— 
ION eons Spite d ORES RUGS RB Os OO RE oS eee 12 | eee eee 12 + 5 + 71-4. 
ROM ee eit eh Se Ae ce We a totiovin cick vaste we vies 75 2 77 + 11 + 16-7 
INTC Kiel aerate r cere eee heen OM wert a wg Tip IP Ratad ak he 112 + 90 +409-1 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 41 6 47 + 12 + 34-3 
lemosyaexcabares emia yl! jay moOlVCe nano cococonnonocosneras 21 2 23 + 5 + 27:8 
Mantuiacturin tier nti ee asi as an eee 25202 2,488 4,760 +845 + 21-6 
Hoodeandekindredsproductsaes seen ee eae eels 187 146 333 + 31 + 10-3 
Mextilestapparel jeuCswa ese eine tetra hohe oie eee 248 1,477 1,725 +357 + 26:1 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 374 65 439 +121 + 38-1 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 253 155 408 + 48 + 13-3 
@hemicalstand-allied products... 5.204.224 00+0 eens: 104 69 173 + 39 + 29-1 
IBrOducts:OL pesroleunl ancdicoalarnyaaaminae aes tielee aaeieele 14 12 26 + 13 +100-0 
Rib berebroducts ees. ieee ra naeeoe nee as eas 28 22 50 — 18 — 26°5 
Meathenands products men ete na ae ey nae tt aaa tales 65 201 266 + 96 + 56-5 
SCONCMCLAVEANC TO 1Ag5) DL OGCUCUS Tne En et etnias 90 11 101 + 11 + 12-2 
IroOnancssteelsaAnd producismeee meee adteciec 166 51 217 — 58 — 21-1 
INon=lerrausmmetals and productsas amass sene ase deel: 104 21 125 — 26 — 17-2 
IM CHINGEVaeee Are RE ee at eR tn eee e ae eta ae NA. 160 46 206 + 26 + 14-4 
Electrical equipment and products..................... 150 98 248 + 92 + 59-0 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing... ,. 329 114 443 + 118 + 34-2 
CONSUPUCKION Seren ace erie toe ele trie erineclaaareeoeee 664 V7 741 — 208 — 21-9 
Transportation and Storage.......................0.0.005. 445 53 498 — 21 — 4-1 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............ 131 220 351 + 26 + 8-0 
WEG Cs oh tira, 5 S Ba RENAN BER CIO CRO CERI NING Dee rere acer eee irae 1,481 1,377 2,858 +689 + 31-8 
Wholesales! wee eri See eran sacs tits sare ne REA noe 538 320 858 +194 + 29-2 
ABW, rs reste ROC tro tL ACRE OT EO TPE Ie ene connate ae 943 1,057 2,000 +495 + 32-9 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate. ........................ 732 691 1,428 + 70 + §-2 
Service teers jeer eee rr. Se reine 1,390 4,915 5,305 —884 — 12-3 
1 EAT GLO See = pean Loci rine Pac soit MiG CCRC nie iE ACO aUNOE air 431 372 803 —142 — 15-0 
IB Yes cs¥3S (Oo ROS a eine SRO ASE ERE Gee Oe Denier 62 3,922 3,084 —444 — 12-6 
(Persone ere ee Nee eer rani eins aie Manama 417 1,335 1, 752 —304 — 14-8 
Otheriservice yee an eee ee lee a emetieac cee 480 186 666 + 6 + 0-9 
FAULT Gay Cape een Ane 40 CORREO OG H ne cS Peneonomene s 8,312 10,074 18,386 +655 + 3-7 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT FEBRUARY 2, 1950 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Se eee es 





























Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Occupational Group — iS a se 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers............... 807 272, 1,079 4,635 952 5,587 
Clerical Workers: 30 chcacmi ae oe ee en eno eee 879 2,509 3,388 9. 7i2 7) 16,526 26, 298 
SaleseWorkersis auido cetacean cee Sele SERA faraiere 1,641 740 2,381 5,901 11,305 17, 206 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............ 431 4,335 4,766 17, 946 13,780 31,726 
Seamoeny sec meteee ete ete Malas Ceidiaeie Nia date Paton = Ba lose seine 5 6,183 50 6, 233 
Acmoulture and Hisiinpyy sc sere aeraian ee rete 234 iS 237 3,443 1,103 4,546 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers................... 3,193 1,675 4,868 131, 520 15,444 146, 964 
Hoodiand andredeproducisae aetna 35 1A 46 2,447 1,106 SaoDS 
Mextiles: clobhingxebC.ten sere aise aris ae 145 1,310 1,455 3,146 8,720 11, 866 
LumberiandswyOou: productse same acces 729 2 731 12,720 215 12,935 
LEAN Toshetemin nel juspaleyed 5. 5hn sn oanoonondpooes 121 25 146 734 413 1,147 
eatherland products... oceans ocr. aan 48 133 181 1,629 665 2,294 
Stone, clay and glass products................-. 17 2 19 470 69 539 
Metalworking yaeetea. tec pleeats aie eRe 405 15 420 13,488 620 14,108 
lectrical ss Sesetaee wees). «Woe hek eae res 64 24 88 2,065 370 2,435 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c.............+-. ADs. ® 5; cenete 4 628 95 723 
NETTING: ee here en, sc seroma oaks, Seer Ste PO ee 0 aaal he arecags Gre oe 207 G55: a laree sete eee 1, 655 
Gonstructionsaneee fie ie SS eo mer en nee Tee AAU jl erbarkeinencro u 286 43,397 if 43, 404 
Transportation (except seamen)................ SOM ey. eee 380 21,007 63 21,070 
Communications and public utility............. uO en Ae cc eee 19 721 4 725 
a Dygive (onehte Rijs vial ced es Ae EP a ee Sra Go 104 108 212 2,380 1,240 3,620 
Other skilled and semiskilled.................. 522 25 547 16,599 1, 583 18, 182 
Faremenies nines Rie tc es Teens Fee 39 8 47 2,819 165 2,984 
‘A DDenbiCes: wenme ance aie ke ee Seine eee 68 12 80 5,615 109 5, 724 
Unskilleds Workers... 4p eee ee nt ee 18125 542 1, 667 121, 639 15,397 | 137,036 
Hoodiand*tobaccOn-cawn. (ee teers eee 26 68 94 3,681 3,678 7,359 
umiberiand, limber productss.eean ence 149 25 174 9,389 565 9,954 
Metalworking ce ites grin <ee rea oer. wotecieie 34 14 48 4,743 321 5, 064 
Constructionses se oe ee es eee 16US|Pee eeee 161 23,995 4 23, 999 
Otherunskilledmworkerseerceeeeee eel oon 755 435 1,190 79,831 10, 829 90, 660 
UWI he ci etiat gen I Caen A 8,315 10,076 18,391 301,039 74,557 | 375,596 

TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 

PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1950 
(Sourcsr: Form UIC 751) 
Weekly Average 
Industry rates s 
Vacancies Place- 
Notified Referrals ments 

Asriculture wishing, Trapping ert. wees decree rie eee ener 237% 215 167 
Dog Sine Fee eae ae te ee os ee Ne Ohare ere ents eaeser oie ae aero 404 414 299 
Mining? rs, 0h rer, ©), See ert rope hans te tie eee cee isin TPO oa 167 159 107 
Mamuraceurin gigs 2 ee ere a ae ae eee rE OE LT: 3,005 3,016 1,904 
Hood andakindred produces ssa beeen eee cia ier none ee eee ree 325 368 214 
Rextiles; apparels) ete secret rece atari ne cr ee cnet cle ie erat ere ain cee eet vere 779 676 399 
Humibersancdeunishedrumperproduchseesc teenie nea hetreheeneent i er 261 251 167 
Bulpancspaper DrOducUs aAlCEphiliuing meri ian omen eet seein eine cient miei 253 272 170 
Chemicalstandvallied products esses das cee one paieeice cera 113 118 ifs 
Products or petroleumyanascoalsaa-bev see ee eee enh ae te 15 16 9 
FRoub ber products seein tts oa ee sera eer dee eioce ccinitan cane mencke aera 34 31 24 
iLeatheran diproductsiae tear ee Rene ee ERE nin eee rec ere mate 137 132 85 
Stones clayrandes lass prod uccSmee eet ree ei iee eter t icine eee epee 85 87 67 
lronjvand ‘steel and: productss. <7seen sees eee ae erate eerste 172 194 124 
Non-terrous metals and products: i22.tre. ses eee oye oe ote Senet ane <- 114 119 81 
Machinery RR sin Rati ah Cet BAR TIMEY ORt ND Wr RS Orn Mi Pa eS te Ae ae Ty BY ee eee 176 192 121 
Hlectricalbequipmentiandsproducus mentee ihe identi teen cieienre eae 171 173 98 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.................000000+ 370 387 270 
COmSUDU CORON caisson OE OR Loe ee eee eae 936 971 760 
Transportationiand :Storagenne. cc eee sare he eae eee aac meee 543 583 417 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities............................... 149 127 76 
df) (eer eR: BO roc ep eM ee eu A el Fd Jon eae Ae oA ety ay ieee Seranicec 1,681 1,945 1,046 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate............. 0c ccc cece cece ce cece cece et eeeeees ” 340 379 167 
SOrviCe, Sots Be hits ds oes eee ieee RE eee Eto hs enon SEE Cee, 4,173 4,314 3,027 
ASD Imad UStrieS esis acca eee Er tn Ea ee ee eee 11,635 12,123 7,970 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS—DECEMBER 30, 1949, TO FEBRUARY 2, 1950: 
UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FEBRUARY 23, 1950 


ee 
aoaaeee—“=$—WOD3030o@aaS@S@sS0oomananananaoaoaoOoODeDaReyeyeoOoDomoD>aRpeoooQqoooeee OO eeO””oCOoee— 











Vacancies Applicants 
Office Reported | Unfilled rears Referred Placements Unplaced Unplaced 
during epee: during to end o Feb. a 
; 3. Se : eb. 27 
period period period | Vacancies Regular’! Casual period 1950 
Newfoundland............... 138 46 7,540 M7 3 7 14,650 18,054 
OORNOR DTGOKc. rss eee 'e-2s aces 17 1 1,264 14 6 7 2, 580 3150 
Grand Falls................. 4 | 23h 602 4 Asa cciime eat 1,654 2,482 
SCIONS tere sce evee «seis lal 45 5, 674 99 OB al ictead eae eee 10, 416 12,422 
Prince Edward Island........ 227 75 1,347 225 154 25 2,615 2,635 
Charlottetown............0+4 151 60 917 158 102 16 1, 620 1, 666 
eliaawaaXs ¥oN(0 (2), Sanaoaade ooeanos 76 15 430 67 52 9 995 969 
NOVA SCOUA pans a. echt ee. <s 1,682 542 10,664 2,049 900 415 20,282 20,599 
Amherst DCReDAe Sasa cht isis, efaits/eietorers 72, 9 369 89 51 5 830 901 
Bridgewater............+.++. 52 21 404 54 DO. |e ae 924 891 
Jee Oy ane chee dood peeks 867 329 3,562 1,083 399 289 5,350 5, 286 
INVerners. 202-56. 5 ee sees: Ct aie ae oe es 234 9 OA a Ree nena 586 663 
Feentville: miye.cscee. cee. te 5 ive 43 997 62 31 9 1,793 1,999 
TAVeTOOOL, Weis eejencs ssi sie2': 3 3 297 5 Dl by laine oN 469 462 
New Glasgow Aocodnub Seodous 253 27 iby lz) 321 901 33 2,800 2.976 
Springhill Vise. ys. stone oe's LAA RD atin: 155 12 Bee a 329 316 
SROLLCK AN DG. See eee 252 73 2,147 291 107 92 4,115 4,211 
AD HRO orcad aod. sna5e oxOOOG c 67 36 527 90 35 1 949 906 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 28 1 872 33 PAC cae ROC Ie 2,137 1,988 
New Brunswick.............. 1,583 404 8,511 1,728 1,113 206 17,266 16,955 
Bathurstaeereisesi sci cic 2c 26 2 692 35 19 5 1, 623 1.723 
@ampbelltontecedct str es = 60 15 408 55 24 6 1,096 1,126 
Edmundston...............-- 202 2 412 202 194 5 952 902 
Fredericton...........+-.+++- 151 77 545 139 64 25 1,080 844 
MIN UOseerrciteresuieie es erne xc1o 60 11 393 70 66 1 512 503 
MON CLON Se cine Proce ee fee scse.s) « 468 136 Pda 540 281 106 4,692 4,667 
Newcastle ..1< 453-7 -. 36 5 459 49 ST eee ee 1,405 1,278 
SEHD H CLONE 5 s2aoaieg cece.c 448 126 1,929 483 326 39 3,534 3,366 
Sta ovephensesenacaslsctes «oc 39 2 498 58 37 15 1,396 1,407 
DUSSOK. te Peete ciate sleeve = 52 21 127 54 ial eee J 279 317 
Wien Waele... cognecaobenogogs 41 7 337 50 30 4 797 812 
(UIT tang ody door med Coo OUOOOUE 11,871 4,185 59,188 11,742 6,391 893 | 109,263 110,143 
Asbestos. wee eee cccecnececes 107 41 235 3 51 398 8 
Beauharnois..........++++++- 28 14 430 37 Qa Neds sereterece 710 690 
Buckinghaaiseerecre aceite 63 6 302 65 53 4 663 737 
G@ausapscal eae s satel birce= 7 2 313 7 in| ee ete 850 842 
Chandler.............-.+-++- 70 51 945 16 6 10 1,724 ARBs 
@hicoutimieeman scste. sas: 110 36 835 122 54 16 1, 855 1,848 
Dolbeau..... eo cord ettale acs) 5 1 229 9 A lise seminne 483 488 
Drummondville... «6 159 19 732 168 14g scones 1,505 1,545 
Barn lami seeped ts ce ehsie serers 20 19 300 6 a bomen ar oe 595 626 
Granbyaaecetes <a sac cence: 77 15 759 94 57 5 I, 208 1,159 
PT alleeects atictec «ote rats ols oi 215 50 1,708 227 136 13 3,084 3,210 
Voliettene serrate: otaye ams asters 110 50 971 144 70 2 1, 645 1,660 
VONCULCLO? see tre aches eras 6 cis ; 82 22 539 80 AQ Stamatis 1,566 1,605 
IGGX OURS ain cig. atic Gee CRIOOCDE 33 13 238 38 19 1 538 553 
MaMlialbaletemete sc. a: eelecer ac 22 19 345 11 Daler 1,185 1,022 
ae DUQUGs yaw ckitace sos ss 288 68 619 157 206 1 757 614 
1G RACK nan ee cat pene OROe me 73 on 1233 119 ABM Fae. ofa 3,393 3,359 
Miatane tee. derek esas Serene 54 31 595 73 28) |Past 1, 207 1,327 
IMeganticgs pecs sce e sce. 29 1 303 38 78 Sal [Pie AROS 702 730 
Mont=Ibalriclsae ce cies 19 3 188 21 19! Naetecaier 338 327 
Miley time WAh, «. saccameos Ub ooOS 34 16 600 25 LO | toe vere ces 970 932 
Montreal tee eras Foe es 7,191 2,788 25,222 6, 223 3,535 496 38, 834 39,577 
PorteAliradmemcecs cites os. 5 1 219 4 Ai | mopar areas 920 896 
Quebech. swe cis idee are eon acs 868 291 5,556 1,245 505 68 12,089 11, 806 
Rim ous kappa ere lator seiete ole er 11 4 SAO TSM Peer St | ak memes Golan ae or vtae 1,601 1,701 
Riviere Gu WOuph. ss eee 77 3 943 77 (OAS Sede 1, 863 1,765 
QUO. acid dcedermoaeneer 157 28 805 273 97 37 1,068 1,225 
GRA Dab Os we eres Ni areieisler ser 71 9 399 90 CO Hasan eee 648 705 
St. Anne de Bellevue...... 14 12 407 ait (hg ee pero 683 683 
Stnelinereseaetcde cosas sales 45 14 518 47 16) Mayes coat 1, 238 1,321 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 165 133 569 171 122 3 1,064 1,146 
StepelyaCinthessens asian 73 64 624 74 22 20 1,398 1,419 
Sen) GAN pyapte. ae syersranierenats 173 3d 667 153 oh rromeommec 1,075 1,093 
Ste CLOMLCWeomeracetavate raya ereieres 67 15 863 67 50 1 1,383 1,308 
StavosepindeA lms): asec ss 6 2 328 7 Dc Seeelen ee 838 875 
Shawinivanttallssscdeeds se 91 7 ie 174 28 41 ome 3,194 
DHErDrOOKG ee. oes toate erie 520 77 2,534 640 313 89 4,134 4,345 
SOLE) lem cetece os MMII | BICOME 64 12 695 54 Ale aga. chi sie. 1,941 1,831 
pRhetrorde Mines see -cttcere cists « 124 40 653 166 81 1 1,144 1,109 
AbreesRiverser. .2a. sttect asters « 284 68 1,951 448 182 21 4,929 4,996 
Walid Ore Saeea. ceric seca 102 30 535 96 30 11 846 832 
Wailleyfiel di terrcies o...si¥ei sr rnere 56 11 857 59 50 1 1,549 1,515 
Wactoria valle seer metcrasiate tsi: 102 25 702 112 80 1 1,370 1,407 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS—DECEMBER 30, 1949, TO FEBRUARY 2, 1950: 
UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FEBRUARY 23, 1950 





Vacancies Applicants 
Office Reported} Unfilled Abge Referred Placements Unplaced Sere 
during | endof | Garin to,Jeib| 2 = seein See rend Ol aa os 
period period ners f vacancieS| Regular | Casual period 19 50 

Ontario. erccneee rie eee 26,358 9,666 73,950 26,367 14,408 3,120 94,798 94,219 
ATNPTiO“ eee eee etadase ealeiate 45 5 144 45 CDA Ie ocicccer 258 266 
Barrie aiccce anise acoso 253 65 678 223 137 24 737 745 
Belleville: sneseetes eee once 147 24 988 169 96 13 1,340 1,452 
Bracebridge.........-.+-+ss. 35 5 413 50 28 2 584 567 
Brampton maces ronnie 97 24 276 102 50 15 298 310 
Brantiond ocecadectecosetrecec 392 89 1,128 367 252 30 1, 859 1,887 
Brockville ance cess cscnie scree 67 1 317 88 60 4 393 379 
Carleton Place 37 32 150 67 GO: Texter nies 373 390 
Ghat hammer ncerrcteecistew) eee cars 252 26 871 288 192 41 1,005 1,013 
GObOUrg- ate oe tees ieee 173 10 318 204 151 20 393 406 
@olling wooders-cutter. ee a 141 | eee eas 418 153 140 | Sano 820 843 
Gorn wall feeecicr ate cere 259 19 1,178 296 204 26 2,027 1,941 
HONG ULC ace cis citerels ate siete s, sore 68 9 349 83 69 3 468 365 
MOrt EP TanGes ssa cae sie’ 94 19 243 103 67 10 294 317 
Fort William 312 56 1,063 307 209 37 2,007 2,216 
Cate ee eee caletn qpecomee 216 94 710 145 106 3 . 589 
Gananoqueren. ct series ese ae DSi | iresterties eee 94 31 22 6 226 230 
Goderichen ete cs cae cae 44 65 119 43 31 2 306 334 
Guelph sce ececroeiness 268 66 864 288 83 90 1,088 1,227 
Hamilton’: oe steer ee. 1,563 619 5,851 1,995 728 337 8,023 7, 804 
Hawkesburvereecn secant: 61 18 363 44 45 | Acrecuene ee 864 845 
Ingersoll cowie ester ences 107 44 367 102 69 1 203 222 
Kapuskasin guest .iemiectts tre 126 22 145 121 OG ak daercens 156 138 
KE CHOra.. Sete ceases scier 99 27 277 72 iia oe Sick eee 378 397 
Kingston bf th SOREN CCL CORRE 444 {fil 11, 74a 493 350 36 1,200 1,281 
Kirkland Lake 209 34 617 199 75 56 795 808 
Kitchener-Waterloo 544 184 1,002 510 371 25 1,123 1,152 
Leamington 97 19 512 117 69 8 616 535 
Lindsay OE Steeda arc shel everalotorene 120 16 371 144 96 12 469 482 
BAStOWELs sects tates aettoee ore 34 24 279 39 13 2 345 313 
TONG ON es Teaco eee ts aerate 1,340 561 2,861 1,623 807 224 2,340 2,144 
Mii smn Glee veeeycterccerere teneierenterers 103 25 672 136 108 2 1,305 1,183 
INSDADCES te aaet accide tecicaee D2 Varsterdee eee 243 24 16 6 393 429 
New Toronto 336 72 1,149 268 199 12 1,290 1,231 
Niagara Falls 120 20 664 124 56 25 1,249 1,331 
North Bayer oso ctiercen 214 65 824 261 121 19 1,039 903 
Orilliaee ye Pye aoe eee: 168 u 448 183 124 32 961 978 
Osha wausne eterna patos 538 113 1,679 618 397 24 2,003 1,898 
Otta water cere ace 125. 531 3,785 1, 267 568 227 4,991 5,209 
Owen Sound secen secrete 115 24 866 146 64 24 in eel 1,397 
Parry, SOUNd reese eects 56 8 265 53 37 11 419 390 
Pembroketernc: secu coder 87 28 518 94 43 16 904 902 
Perth: tb erences 69 8 231 77 52 11 328 329 
Peterborough 299 17 1,106 376 286 2 1,590 1,613 
PICEGN: 2h ee eee ee 18 4 141 24 Nat Were ariecnene 374 Bo2 
PorteAcchureeeeie terete 379 31 1,238 365 268 65 2,168 2,328 
Port Colborne 28 5 323 29 21 4 720 696 
Prescottnee mere searaee 16 11 229 24 EG eeaace 404 417 
Renfrew.. os etwint ee 1a peels ¢ 6 45 8 AA 50 AO! I sicbarnrterctar 403 520 
St. Catharines 455 102 1 6537/ 404 257 58 2,465 2,455 
St. TOMAS ie coe. gehecsies 393 46 926 678 341 12 537 536 
SAINI ce Rees iene ete cicero oie 228 50 789 264 158 3 1,084 1,025 
Sault Ste. Marie 251 30 889 244 180 33 1,132 1,218 
Simcoe BS Ma ora cv et eva oe ale 72 22 469 84 42 11 667 689 
Sioux- Lookout 127 72 116 82 53 5 100 105 
Smiths’ Falls 92 6 380 114 80 3 574 500 
Stratford NRO, a at 175 55 500 196 86 30 603 566 
Sturgeon Falls 45 16 198 61 Ban fos een eae 422 443 
Sudbury Thee eihhe tovsarale Giatlareare 526 264 1,468 321 199 53 1,910 1,922 
PPiIMMANS eee reer: 423 7 1,032 644 295 96 1,216 1, 223 
PPOorontovensa te torects cents 10,402 5, 423 19,817 8,755 4,469 1,114 19,612 19,920 
sLrenton.mo eine ees 191 51 532 197 TST ee ae 735 711 
Walkerton Soya ae 44 26 227 52 DF fi (SAS odie a 413 507 
Wallaceburgenncce cman acre 87 5 288 94 CB i ee See ae ae 514 463 
Welland peer nen ters aie aoe 132 44 766 137 84 3 1,949 1,846 
Weston. 5: Geer ose 197 60 587 204 100 2 591 590 
Windsor: shes eee 868 48 4,187 1,090 500 189 5, 803 5,261 
Woodstock aieset-artenecoe: 109 64 373 116 58 1 455 535 
Manitoba. 2a55034 soc osnieceeer 4,600 1,299 13,849 4,772 1,687 1,599 18,358 19,410 
Brandons® stereo See 345 182 1,007 330 204 Dy 1, 220 1,388 
Dauphine eee eee 73 12 332 91 42 4 582 648 
line ons cee eect eee 62 20 182 68 36 6 180 150 
Portage La Prairie 57 36 469 53 25 4 761 803 
ThetPas: ten os Mc ee 62 52 64 23 Ce thee 120 124 
Wannipey so sace ae scene aera 4,001 997 11,795 4,207 1,351 1,558 15,495 16, 297 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS—DECEMBER 30, 1949, TO FEBRUARY 2, 1950: 
UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FEBRUARY 23, 1950 








Vacancies Applicants 
Office Reported | Unfilled | Regis- | Referred Unplaced|Unplaced 
during end of tered to Placements end of as at 
period period during”) vacaucies'|-——_--__--- |" period Feb. 23 
period Regular | Casua 1950 
Saskatchewan ia oe 2,130 671 8,274 2, 489 933 709 | 12,866 12,817 
IMO ORE 1a Wiacccse't Pas sie store. ores « 155 62 844 167 89 04 1 809 1 309 
North Battleford............ 77 28 507 71 54 10 "914 "930 
Pihice: Alberticcc.s esas 00's 164 57 869 198 117 14 1,347 1,397 
erin eke der. soe cee 1,058 189 2,579 1,300 352 514 3,150 2° 960 
Gas eno One et et Ray ies 482 195 1,964 560 202 123 3/099 3° 020 
Swift Current..........s00... 25 35 "340 22 “12 3 "848 895 
Wowace erst i tiers oictsicceterses 57 16 245 71 44 11 352 365 
VEO SRO) Ns 55 cosh Seo OR Ok 81 77 772 51 22 g 1, 287 le PA7A 
IN [Nat ad 2: 9 Se aie 4,246 151497 13-768 4,726 2,542 677 | 16,478 16,383 
Biniiire: bea. bk Bd 25 168 35 ye Ra ale 9200 "192 
Calgary a Nose ose aks 1, 288 310 4,781 1,590 687 266 5,944 5,939 
Drab eller arash oa cutee 71 11 181 68 a3. Meemicd. "953 279 
Edmonton ees al outs: 2,257 551 6, 203 2,493 1,345 382 6, 493 6,379 
Blac heey ec tes ctonns 166 61 145 134 "104 113 
Methbridse o.ce. s: isk cece c- 183 80 1,278 188 (15 hee 23° 2,142 2, 105 
Mouicne Hat... 147 60 552 125 Tir pees eee 733 "774 
Rodi Deere. oi geek: 80 44 460 93 57 6 609 602 
British Columbia............. 5,346 1,143 | 42,103 6,399 2,571 1,428 | 68,933 63,337 
Ghillewaelkiee, vce ce 188 12 1,157 202 115 59 2.348 2349 
@ourbenay ter sic dclescan 42 7 563 32 11 20 1.380 1.372 
Gracbronons s15 ee» SO jth meres 539 35 14 18 831 "977 
Dawsonui@neela meee cemiciecie: 65 g 197 64 Gils tne Ae ce 222 242 
aicant: We: oe 56 7 1,096 95 24 23 1,714 1,693 
nmlOGHS Al a1 helene os 135 35 50 109 i Ce eae "704 677 
olowtia-Btec nc loek vase 30 11 696 43 13 16 1,541 1, 463 
Ninny fe Cae a 84 8 1,943 84 52 29 31349 2.947 
Nolon esac lea.d uke: 43 9 740 57 35 2 1,247 1,399 
New Westminster............ 463 145 6, 723 518 218 160 10,375 7, 844 
INorthe Vancouver. ee DHE 14 1,251 166 29 85 Delon 1,965 
Penistone es ch ios. 50 1 611 61 29 13 1,395 1,394 
Port sAlbernlics.ecssscucese: 58 11 908 67 30 11 1,201 890 
Prince; Georgernas.s ssecieses 420 9 1,001 §21 279 108 1,101 939 
Prince Rupert............... 48 1 488 86 47 1 799 751 
IPTINCCtLON A eeics coeeitees 40 3 163 42 31 7 205 199 
Tee ee ek eee EEE hoe 63 12 502 128 31 28 774 785 
Vancouver I ae Ee aa 2, 691 591 18, 629 oy 346 1,174 580 | 31,177 29, 650 
CLNOLM Ee aie cee Sele en Dae lithe uote. 8 out rscs : Dh NPA Seeger 1,686 Dio 
WAGEOLIG SH h)s os eth Sins 613 176 3,334 645 211 272 4,511 3, 824 
\Wihitehors@sneat ascteces seks. 76 22 187 72 48 3 225 235 
Canada, Meet eae vcs 58,176 | 19,173 | 239,194 | 60,614 | 30,772 9,079 | 375,609 | 374,552 
Males mower t ciate 32,048 8.916 | 178,812 | 32,985 | 18,668 4,910 | 301,048 | 298,891 
Bomnles re fo tere ec 26.128 | 10,257] 60,382 | 27,629 12, 104 4,169 | 74,561 75,661 
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TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1940-1950 


a ee 











Applications Placements 
Year ——- 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
TEND) 0 cic cee OO En Sa nnn a etomoes 653, 445 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138, 599 475, 106 
1 OL reed Fe Se stint tie. duieroniteins 568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331, 997 175,766 507, 763 
AO erase cette oi ives alsin al rmacecniteianss 1,044, 610 499,519 | 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
TORR Ss bs Oe ee ee ene. Stoic 1,681,411 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704,126 | 1,944,026 
OLAS SR PEL Sra erttlcis so dates ture 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,288 | 1,101,854 638,063 | 1,739,917 
LOA peers Pert ok daca Nets ace eps sate are c 1, 855, 036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095, 641 397,940 | 1,493,581 
1 OO ke oe een yee, Bee Rb ey Bi 4 Sen ty Bete 1,464, 533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235,360 859,412 
104 (ee tee Be crac trees atte scr ajcetreness BOS 1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
TOA Ce reas ita ne Pe re eps ick wrasah thine ahs 1,197, 295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
G4 Onn Mere ee cteees htuns ssleueaetsep cians 1, 295, 690 494,956 | 1,790, 646 464, 363 219, 816 684,179 
NOOK GGA) cence od onashesoordancr 178, 812 60, 382 239, 194 23,578 16, 273 39, 851 


a eee SS a Se 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS 
FROM APRIL 1, 1948, TO JANUARY 31, 1949, AND FROM APRIL 1, 1949, TO JANUARY 























31, 1950 
1948-49 1949-1950 
Region Employers Pade ce Employers pees 
Registered Registered Registered Registered 

NTSTUGEIES Eerie ot eo Gos que inet reh mere cee Line moran ae ts 15,834 266,869 18, 789 330, 390 
Qe bec. s se eT 6G ee a treen Meeneteverciaee intone Rice AL eieterckecs slots 55,486 | 1,010,769 57,391 | 1,024,391 
QNGArIO Le eects dees eee he ee a PUR Parte ae iets cada e 75,891 | 1,403,429 81,157 | 1,470,126 
PEaITiOt hy SAE ee ee ern Ua Oe oh IER ei ee te ee teats fe 39,804 544, 431 42,597 554, 964 
URE MODEL hy Ail eth. a ots Akay nate, ctu? OO Sete pt cickces eaters cotta AE 24, 148 378, 499 25,411 384, 171 
‘otal ionC anand ay. pews eee Renee is ate kik smote a. 211, 163 3,603, 997 225,345 | 3,764,042 





TABLE E-2.— PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF 
JANUARY 31, 1950 




















6 days 73 days 
= q 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 
Province and Sex Toran ee aye days days days ene 
Newtoundlanadae. sake ee ieis Bere eros 246 7p 25 De 46 23 28 
Malle sete te Rae ak eee er en, 236 68 25 51 46 21 25 
Gil ale ee Mee latens the eee Rats «2 10  slScoumetotee ces Zt al Beet, eee ee 2 3 
(OI EEW KEW) § Pot PO ERA mien GRE a cee Alpen. ee (9,371) (4, 165 (189) (641) (1, 706) (1, 240) (1, 480) 
Gkeraatey (op). ween en earn eR an”, ee ee (230) (46) (11) (33) (54) (30) (56) 
Prince cdward: lslandss.-ne reece eee: 1,961 353 220 436 567 220 165 
CLG SRR Se. Stun Soc aeten oe 1, 688 299 185 378 523 181 122 
Hera Le ae ee teenies eee Rect lben te MRA ke is 273 54 35 58 44 39 43 
INO VANS CO tI Ras fics: rank tac Ona Mee «circ 17, 952 4,072 2,279 3, 463 3, 969 1,847 Bes 22 
BOCA NONE ok atin e Oc ee eatecis 15, 968 3, 629 2,022 3,118 3, 593 ih (Oa) 1,931 
emales tag ty<,; Saami: Ste iss 1,984 443 257 345 376 172 391 
Ineyyy BH anata; eKOlic, Wayrine yin Meta ocachbenheeo aac 14, 601 2,562 1,349 2, 432 3,873 2,146 2,239 
VGC: Bisa. Gaks pa ie: pee as 2s Rees 12,351 2135 1,137 2,058 3,393 1,865 1, 763 
Hem aleweey, bested. d oneoeate Laneecan ee 2, 250 427 212 374 480 281 476 
Quiclbecke ens 2 bin: 4: Aelia ice een, 98, 202 19, 413 11,895 16,313 23,889 12,218 14,474 
AU EWES Sth SOON OMe ein Rent ae ay GRRE 80, 186 15,921 9, 642 13, 462 20, 576 10,188 10, 397 
Sra 6 Wi arto, teehee ce Be ik eatiee ee 18,016 3,492 2,258 2,851 d pols 2,030 4,077 
COnTaTiOR fe eee oe ae oe nok eto cs 78, 655 19, 635 9,915 14, 485 16, 595 7,989 10,036 
Westley. t: Saye a) Soest ALM Pete Bore 61, 604 15, 6388 7, 682 11,486 13, 787 6,179 6,832 
Bieri] Oey Boe ctecte sic ctteciatch sts estore 17,051 3,997 2,283 2,999 2,808 1,810 3, 204 
Manitobadtie. te fon Btn ndns cetaceans 15,570 3, 504 1,784 3,194 3, 688 1, 672 1,728 
INGER Kester TRS COIN yah Oni Salta 8 11, 486 2,539 1, 224 2,300 2,926 1,359 1,085 
Hema len pias ts. be genic oc eee 4,084 965 560 841 762 313 643 
SASkatChewealleas ei seen Bese Pe Eee 10, 794 2,010 1,161 2,223 3, 153 1,300 947 
Maile wet ae, MA: <a heck tara ore 8,863 1, 622 23 1,778 2,805 1,092 643 
Hemiale Sie acc Sha Wer oe eee 1,931 388 238 445 348 208 304 
ALD SrtA Aen cs eas Neon A eee 15,843 6,069 1,742 2,830 3,078 1,101 1,023 
Maile ethics. bo es aetreeene tienes ot Foe 13,488 5, 259 1,444 2,373 2,793 864 755 
He raaler cies a helo, eee ae ay tee we 2,350 810 298 457 285 237 268 
lalaumsyan(Colhitonloree se nanonconsuncudoosoo- 59,349 14,192 8,314 11, 655 12,885 5, 537 6, 766 
IM Seay Meee tac sack oe cr nae eee 50, 675 12,610 7, 241 9,919 11,190 4,426 5, 289 
TG ma OC cae rite mec em var a etae tee ees 8, 674 1,582 1,073 1, 736 1, 695 ASL 1,477 
SP ODATE sy era Re Mees < eclon sh eee eee 313,173 71,881 38, 684 57,084 71, 743 34,053 39, 728 
NUAT AY oy 8 stirs neh eg ot ee 256, 545 59, 720 31,5525 46,976 61, 632 27,850 28, 842 
OMT ALE Geyser acl coerce cane Rene ee 56, 628 12,161 7,159 10, 108 10,111 6, 203 10,886 


N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in totals. 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942, TO JANUARY, 1950 





























=a 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948(1) 1949 (2) 1950 (2) 
PAMURLY on oys5 Saree alle sc Bho a 4,637 11,751 20,412 71,932 63,681 | 109,311 | 140,305 196, 624 
Nebruary..c.. e-lenee 663 4,822 12,284 14,990 59,098 47,141 88,0165) L085 (700) | > rrr eet 
Marcha: ods: Sonia 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50,706 43,675 105245500103 74020 ee racieeere 
PA DET ES 5 so.c. <5 SO 2,925 3,953 6, 463 8, 430 35,781 35, 859 59, 265 08, 0705 |b octem serene 
MEY ten cicre ccs etehed 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27, 603 42,257 OdO925 ee wamerere 
JUNOt i ee, Mri 4,629 1,772 3,226 10, 857 30,646 21,365 39, 644 Dolla |e. meen 
JULY eek testers cree eee ee 2,668 1,087 3,106 10, 886 27,576 20,034 38,790 40 OSGn eee eee 
S04) ie ee re 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 17,281 32, 182 O45 C008 | Re etc 
September... ssc: i Hil 1,018 3,715 40,473 28,555 25, 847 33,036 00 OSU einer rete 
OGLONEEh 6. 2 reaieses 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34,891 34,743 43, 620 CENT Gomecbsn.a 2 
November....,..... 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 47,372 ae On | Pel 24. SSN mare 
December’ si... 6.0: 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57,612 52,479 79,849 | 114,506 | 150,480 |.....-.... 





Total... 26, 924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391¢| 488,667 | 464,450 | 749,994 |1,057, 127 196, 624 


(1) Revised claims included. See Table E-4 for analysis of claims filed at local offices. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, JANUARY, 1950 


——ooOOOOeeeeeeeeooooooo———eeoeeoswasasa=®«~=a=O=O=O=S=S$~0$0$0$m$mpmsmmSsSmSSsSsSsSSBSBSSBSBSBppsaaS_ ss “MMM4WN0™" 





Claris Ried atthe calOeces Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 


Province Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised meas Ea ted eee Pending 
Benefit Benefit | Appeal 
PN OWiOUNGIAN Cen meraccsscccs ares 394 342 25 27 146 OY Ul 5:8 ee oetersts 256 
(6,981) (6,444) (167) (370) (3,480) (589) (3) (4,311) 
Prince Edward Island......... iL Se 843 BBW 92 1,031 197 | Sere ees 230 
INGVS POUR cece. tase eye = 11,095 COUT Ones 796 9,120 1,687 32 2,866 
ING we RUNS WiIClcyetericisls «eos se 7,666 5,168 1,959 53 6,574 1,197 13 1, 803 
ADU DEC Heer meavae ele Biss sieiee ie: «.ste\ 54,828 37,304 Ese lit 4,307 48, 146 8,735 217 14, 220 
Ontario Ree ero nre tore rctetn ny Sais vests s 55,672 36, (08 14,191 4,728 43,092 9,130 368 14,178 
ORO OY 5 Os ABR ae O Ou DOC eee 9,877 6,530 2,440 907 8,212 1,861 115 1,840 
DASKATCHE Walla cee iene e'e elec 6,511 4,875 1,093 543 5,367 hails 20 1,633 
Alberta ae ee ped eae eee 10,012 7,501 1,874 637 7,641 1,569 45 3,119 
British ©olum bidet sa. cae cece sc 39,397 27,478 9,924 1,995 28,154 5,382 104 15,305 
Total Canada, January, 
LOOM enc ube s as tones 196, 624 133,871 48,182 14,571 157,483 31,039 (1) 914 55,450 
Total Canada, December, 
4 OU RUE rem rete etd Sk 150, 480 91,957 47,449 11,074 | 109,892 22, 404 (2) 924 49,370 
Total Canada January, 
A OF ER RENNES Be a ee 140,305 96,210 30,439 13,656 | 115,744 23, 959 (3) 1,120 33,567 


(1) In addition, there were 1,108 special requests not granted. 
(2) In addition, there were 885 special requests not granted. 
(3) In addition, there were 1, 139 special requests not granted. 
N.B.—Figures in parentheses are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. They are not included in totals. 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 


Se ee oe SE 
SSS ee—eEeEEoanan0DnananDnauquQanaeaqaQaoaaeeeeeeeeeeeeeSSSSSS ee SS 


Cumu- 

Month of Month of lative 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement January January | Total for 
1949 1950 Current 


Fiscal Year 





Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment............--++-+-055- 13,751 18,524 75, 874 
Nort aera alenveEks.. ds ono condo ngocunddo no oandeden n00S hoqUcDOsDODDUUUDHoEBOURaONOr 568 3,483 8,994 
Not capable of and not available for Work............csseceecceereceeeeecssees 603 732 8,217 
Toss Ol WOrkacue toa LabOUT CISpUbe ees mee ceteris leie!> «itis: elolelciwlols is «1+ /etrielelele) oleleisieleist= Be: 29 2,110 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work............-+.++-++0+> 735 §22 11,710 
Discharcod [OF WISCONCUCL <h..0 coe ok sles «is vce be Oo ese oe Beas 0 02 080 ence e ewes 857 914 7,033 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause.............0 se eee reese reece ee 4,604 3,570 36, 162 
(Oliver reeeiconi@4) soe Sane paoson eonniocacbd a4 Sussendeno ones oonaren Sunoco umes odes 2,808 SUAS 14,327 

SING (eal Maree Stee te pre Tec a SCTGEy eit ate soe eiey stern) ale alate ecatolerevolsieNsysis'e 23,959 31,039 164,427 


: (1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT DURING WEEK 
JANUARY 28 TO FEBRUARY 3, INCLUSIVE AND NUMBER COMMENCING 
BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID AND AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID DURING MONTH OF JANUARY, 1950 


See eeeeeNNaaSa>=0—0—=>=@*>= 








ee 
ecelving Number 
poet Com- Number Amount 
: Week. mencing of Days of Benefit 
Province J si 28 Benefit Benefit Paid 
orn Ty During Paid (in dollars) 
ie Week 
February 3, 
Inclusive 
ees eta ee eS ee 
Newf LRT Cee erie ire ace as cies wha cteraseo ts olerole stele!» elepeliefe) sieisyeye,e'e sxe 100 73 2,861 7,602 
‘94 mean (6,585) (1, 658) (124, 143) (318,089) 
ane dyard TES FG bande Gees SBA DELO ROO aInIOGe Loan AonceOGenoean ee : ri yore Aaa 
eee ante ee ee ede.) 10,218 5'489 | 238'562 | 569,755 
elects ie icierels cieia'> cielo cieveloie: efejaie sieisisieierole evetolelsisisielareieiaioie. ties 71, 283 41,494 1, 740, 964 4,114,029 
OTE AEL OM ee retort che osole cle gsncieraletoraieisieiskevare’s oie e seelere ofenelereiereialere\ 54,947 34, 609 1, 244, 208 2.951512 
MEW RE of a eee ae on pon OnoIng pe dono. Co GD aU OC OOOOG Damo Homo ronda. 11,373 7,091 232,781 541,856 
Sire] eK Wal nGhGHiL eek e hs sooo k RARE bo OOo aEREEe 6 otbOmnecmera mn cnn 8,380 4,922 172,046 412,100 
JSPR GR. he 2 feiele Ce MR ONE ARS! Toa Ga ane Er ee em) 9,095 6,387 183,213 450,115 
isvahalsle: (Oa himoalortey, 8 sond canon ado0DO0C0d0 DDO N00 eC O0boUn HUD OD OCH GD 39,989 24,010 799,730 1,988,275 
Total, Canada, January, NOS Oe seat arsycvars orate eeketonsia) custeteyoue 218, 963 132,619 4,925,381 11,781,142 
Total, Canada, December, 1949..........+sseereeeees[ereererereee 89, 823 3,066, 888 7,181,001 
Total, Canada, January, 1949..........seeeeeeeeceeeeefecsesererees 92,713 | 3,056,418 | 6,727,221 


eer ers a ee ee 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 





Vetewaxeyey rf | 
age Retail 
Increase Fuel Home : Prices 
—— tigen 1 Total Food Rent and Clothing eee ey fanek 
1939 Light Services modities 
only) t 
79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
102-4 134-3 75:8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
120-7 124-1 116°9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
119-9 130-8 114:5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130°6 105-4 
109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114°3 103-3 
99-0 85-7 109°7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95°4 98-7 95-9 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
194 0'S85 eens 4°8 105-6 105-6 106°3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106°6 
104 Te ee eee aera. 10-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
1942 eee ee eee arto 16-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
1Q4S spree ncn eke ae 17°6 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120°5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
1044 ie eee 18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
LOAD ar aree cise ace cas oe 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
1Q4G ae? ee tee ls 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126°3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
N47, eee rescciete aha oc S4°4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
1048 Beer nee sects oe 58-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
LOAG Bee aye si epovcere 59-6 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1946 
INTER AVG ooncas conan 18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
ADI eercde sence eae 19-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
July Seen ent cee 24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
OctoDenee ee se oe 25-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
1947 
WANA Yee nes oie 26-0 127-0 145-5 113°4 109-0 131°5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
Apri lence terse are 29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136°9 137-2 116°3 142:3 
JUL VA ee toietcinle oe aa Ae 84°8 135-9 159-8 117°8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
Octobereeer sneak 41°1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
1948 
JANUAL VEE eeetieeee AY-1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
Avoriletne ce tecreeres 50-4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
Darl or cre civere aveeterais’ os 665-7 156-9 201-3 120-9 124°5 175°4 162-8 123-1 180-4 
Octoberlesacce.e css 58-8 159-6 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 184-6 
1949 
JANUAIVee oe eee ee ee cr 58-8 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
MeDrialvaner eres ce 68-2 159°5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167:8 128-1 183-3 
Manchiveeesccntt tracer 67-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-8 
Aprile ee Siri ts R fee oe 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 183-2 168-0 128-4 182:6 
IM ater chaste ses als 68-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
EE pa Ok Care ee 59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
Vulyctee eee eek. 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167°5 128-5 186-8 
AUIPUSt a reteenie eae 61-5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September..../...... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
October.......-..... 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November.......... 60+4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December...........- 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183:7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
1950 
UEV EN Ay ss ohonme soaae 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
Mebruanyne ee crmicte « 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
Matches ste 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 UEP JcU le OAR Geos Gots 
SR eae ee eee i aie es ke A i AEA SE a SD es A be me ee ke, eae st ee 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939 = 100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 



































Beef Pork 

cea faba eee teres 

ot a Pmt | Bp Se We eammel aoe oe Sel es 

$.12./ 2818.14.) o) eee | oe | se 

oie a* le ae ae ie ga oo BA BF 
ie Habllil cts Alice. || Potsll- clad Bote cteml en ocee lecteue lcm 

P.E.1.— b b b 

{—Charlottetowndar.a 0 eee TL-OANLODO.41 57-7 |) 40°70 a5-7 hie eee ee 58-5 | 45-7 | 79-7 

a aka nde eae So ames ty tot 72-6 | 67-71 67-0| 50-7| 46-3 |....... 70-0| 60-1| 44-3 | 87-8 

B New Glasgow a sess sn eee 80-0] 72-9) 68-2] b | 48:0 ].....-. 71-3 | 61-0] 48-0] 82-4 

d—Svidhey esi ieekl.. ea es Fb sTarero<0) eee | beak 4430lG ney eae OR al ee 8 88-6 

BT eo ee aa eo a ae BGsSr eek S el Roel be URI: choos tlitec te dl seed eee eae ee 83-4 

New Brunswick— 

G-=Neederictans Ma act ets eee 71-31 64:06 620" |) 46055) 43-8 pad 57-8 | 43-6] 83-3 

y= Moncton aie Bek: 72k ek 74-6 | 69-2| 70-71, 50-1] 44-9 |....... 70:3| 65-4 | 46-7| 84-1 

= Saint John ha a fueeeh Soe 75-5 | 70-0| 62-7] 48-0] 45-0] 53-4] 70-0] 62-3] 42-8] 85-1 

Quebec— 

§@—Chicoutimie. ct: .2eee ost SO-Oulaee G-Ol| sara Oe OR carder alee ee cal eens | aoe meee AQ oh ae 
TOL SET nla iene: dechetlen chan 66-9 1° 65-5 | 62:6 11 46-3:| 44-0.1 50-61|.,....2 58-6 | 43-0 | 77-3 
11 Monbreal tia: .'t.2 1806s Gc Roce 74-41 72-0] 69-3] 44-3] 44-2] 50-0| 70-1| 55-3| 44-0] 74-6 
19 Quebect Metis: koMeee 2k Bet 74-8| 72-91 65-1] 42-8] 38-6] 54-71 69-9| 44-6] 39-3] 74-6 
18--St., Hyacitithe....:.4a0: <<) ciesee, 64-0 |'-63-3 | 61-8|° 46-0 | 39-7.) 60-01....... 56-8 | 45-4] 71-0 
The SteJolinsye ib hake Ss horde ete Abamagt | Seen. | don BMelince gee, dl ee ees eee eee 75-7 
15—Sherbrooke.......s0sss.>sseeees- 75-5 1771-3 | 681 1149-04) 45-6:] 0 54:7 We 59-0 | 47-2} 80-3 
16 Sorel ht eo uo ee ae 66-7"| “65: yo. on =2 45:0, tener |e ae ee BB Ones 76-6 
17-—Thetford Mines.....1.:....-.eceee[eegee%: 66-7 |i suse. COT eae ee hho a Willd hae 50:3) ae 
18—Three Rivers. .......0.-dheeseeee- 74-0 | 68-9| 60-0] 46-3] 40-7] 46-0] 58-0] 55-1] 43-0| 76-1 

Naa AUD Meg) eel Ae ASO Ga | MGTe7 oom BT 7123) | ea 38-0 | 81-4 
30+ -Bradtiordss. 5 he Sales eee 70-3 | 67-4] 67-5 | 51-1] 47-5 | 56-2| 75-7| 62-3| 41-2] 83-7 
21—Brock ville. se. . 3.0. cc eeesciheonveies 72-30 Ma72- Galo stall O2et 4 oe Olen ret 72-3 | 64:3] 46-2] 81-8 
Pde hia hating nce ah, meee eee 7126) 1s209-6.\ 67-6: Ea eal ies | men 69-0} 46-5 | 83-8 
932 Coriwall eh i.cec toe See lakes Oh irleenalees 01 48-7), sos tile 60-0 | 45-0] 80-7 
24—Fort William.................000 G3-0.1a780-Os we? (RSLS le 4iSal ane wae eeviake Gece 83-3 
AMOS PLE ey tie Fa A ene eh) so ol 4-81 6Se4 168-0 |ebe-2 il, 48-0) Le lee 61-7| 44-5 | 81-6 
262 Guelphtate dia aeeie So cee 72-6| 69-6| 70-0| 525| 49-0| 50-8| 74-7| 63-2] 38-1) 84:3 
97 Hamiltoiak: atcteeetn oho ee 72-7 | 69-6| 67-3] 51-8] 49-0] 57-6] 80-9| 63-4| 40-6| 79-3 
284K ingatontedw ate. tess ashen et 68-21" 167-3 1) 066-8] ) 4061 46-8 -|aneu.. 72-0 | 60-6} 39-1] 80-5 
$0. Kitchenereie. |. vie Tddeeahe eee 71-31 70-0| 66-8| 52-7] 51-5] 56-0] 74-8| 62-4] 41-8] 83-1 
30 Londonscbce cst. Metadcon hock 71-0| 70-3] 67-1] 51-3] 48-1] 49-3] 75-1] 65-1| 40-9] 85-0 
31—Niagara Falls.........0.sdsesee0s 69-9 | 69-1] 69-0} 51-4.) 48-2]....... 84-3 | 61-8| 41-2] 82-7 
j2= North Bays diss eons 7B 69-0 |) 168-311 452-3. 184008 Joe, 71:3)| 2Os-Os le yea: 83-0 
832 Oshiwaue EL Aku «ah eae 69-1. 69-0-|) 67-4 | $527.1. 46-9.) 450-7 Wen. 60-0 | 40-0] 79-3 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, FEBRUARY, 1959 














Locality & 
oe 
28 
EE 
ecw 4 
cts 
P.E.1.— 
1—Charlottetown................... 21-2 
Nova Scotia— 

7a 8 CUTE don Copier patie Ona a ame Coden 23°7 

S—Now. Glasgow....4...0sccncsecseees 23-0 

4—Sydney............ Peas ties 21-2 

ea BEUPOD Sd sineis xin 8's 6+ Foabs GoneGe and 23-2 

New Brunswick— 

G= Predericton 2.2) 7:1 sews cau ctls 0h 2-4: 22-7 

Cee BRODGLOR ee ciate: iiaie. oi eviesinteneld’ 23-5 

8—Saint John......... Sis te ott leita: 23-3 

Quebec— 

Dae ICOM oes ca eae tee a seared: 23-2 
TOSSES oe ds ceslats vss ie halaiariae he 18-7 
11—Montreal........... elaleia cts sheseleyatoters 20-1 
PP —OUC DEC seh ew aoaiclartc arelcte siento eisie > 18-8 
13—St., Hyacinthe. .0..5 665s ec sss ees 21-8 
Seb IOBDS eraser h see caves oo anes 20-6 
15—Sherbrooke Sac ok Oe oh ack women tint 22-2 
1G Sorel eeeccenstod ets nis cle vie qyeicis cies ome ss 20-5 
17—Thetford: Mines... .....026006 00000 25-0 
AS—PATESPRAV ELS 1s ¢/-(ctes sic vle/sts e136 4 sia) 19-9 

Ontario— 
BGS Pelle ville. ge fae Vs bs yaeisie dew ares 22-8 
DO a PANUOEG se Feice eters, giaiae oars 5 = 6:5,> 18-8 
21 Brockvillesc cp fac cenese ceca ete: 21-2 
22 CHARA ens teisie ee ae oes eiorotl 19-5 
23 OTN WAL en erasiereieitiatysale o-isvocis sis 22-1 
7x Movs Wet, Gocdacnogeon0 op 00008 20-1 
Oa CRAG terete Sreleeiers « sivieicve ate csrisieue slate 18-5 
GED Eee hs es dc 5 0'o ale! al evalete 31 19-7 
ieee LATO eine at ss. psa es ee co» 19-4 
oe CA CO UOIE Sit sa 52.4. os Sinus 'e's’ o's weal 19-6 
Be CEE CIONOE sei feis ie ot 050m5le's clea sie 20-1 
BU CMO Ones the uitaie ais'0's are elersle wit ci 20-4 
Bl Niagara Walle’), v2.02 cet. am sae’ 19-9 
B2>= NOLEN AY occ aes soc ceec ons eves 23-5 
585 ORE Gon jopocbud0 bo deo uROOnT 19-9 


Shortening, vegetable, 
per lb. package 





cts. 


29-9 





Eggs, grade ‘‘A”’ large, 
per dozen 





cts. 


see tees 





per quart 


Milk, 





Butter, creamery, prints, 
per lb. 


Cheese, plain, mild, 
per 4 lb. package. 





cts. 


33°3 


Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, per lb. 





cts. 


10-7 


11-2 
12-0 
12-0 
12-0 


11-3 
11-3 
11-3 


11-2 


10-0 


10-0 


10-0 


10-2 


Flour, first grade, 
per lb. 
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Rolled oats, package, 
per lb. 





°Q 
+ 
mo 


orn flakes, 
8 oz. package 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 





Beef Pork 
i 24 E 
Locality | Es & = % 83 an a 
Ae 5, : 5 me 2 fae hacct ae a 
ge tog SS ce oaesaeeie Ieealee 
eg | G2 | 24 | £4 | a4 | 22 | Ba | 38 
alee ee bel eee 
pote. ibcta. il cote.ll| ste. 4i1 gota || cotalit ieotacal| Sctaih| eciatel| pete 
BA ORCA WS crreetere cielere © ole) fe itetanete ice : . 68-9 | 52-2| 47-9] 50-4) 76-1} 58:0) 45-7) 77-1 
35—Owen Sound.............sesseeees : . 66°9) |) 252-08 4 bial ce 69-7 | 61-1 40-8 84-4 
36—Peterborough.................--- . . 66:3 | 51-9 | 50-0] 52-7} 79-8} 62:0 | 39-0] 82-3 
Ri LOTtPATt RUT ventana: : . 64-4 49-5 49-1 Ol: OS | Femece 56-9 43-7 79-3 
38—St. Catharines..................-- . , 69-0 | 51-0 | 49-0} 52-7 ]....... UST Na oeo nad 80:5 
39— Stel MOMBS ae iaiecteleist-\cislereeatrret: . : OS .O8 mol - On ed SOs terete) | cirri 65-0 | 38-7} 82-0 
40==Sarnidacrasets aa aer neile okra of . . 65:7 | 52-0 | 48-1 61-7 | 73:3 62-7 | 40-4 | 82-3 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.................. . . 63:0. aA 7 55-S ile cece acme 63-8 | 45-5 | 78-5 
42—Stratlordencca.cc semis aol siteistre sree: : : GOs Olea wASeon ewer smear 56-7 | 38:0} 83-4 
43—- Sodbury tes sk eesna eee eee . . 67-8 | 50-3 | 51-0} 58-7] 71-3 59-6 | 47-8} 82-9 
44 FVM MAING heey aise lersiohsel ss oiol«(elelerersi«le or . . 65-7 | 50-2} 48-0] 59-0] 71-3 | 58-7] 44:2] 82-4 
45— TOront0. 2. « dcracciera vicars cieie bles ele aie eie . . 71-9 | 53-2 | 47-3] 59-9] 74-4 61-9 | 39:8] 82:8 
46—Wellandits cs ciemioacine siete yet. ots . . 66-0 | 50:7 | 46:9] 55-7] 83-3 62:0 | 48-4] 80-9 
BF ——W NSO sss .es bass siefeireeiege assess ahs : . 65-2 | 48-6 | 49-3] 56:3] 73-4} 59-9) 38-0] 84-1 
48—Woodstock.............--seeeees: . , 66-3 53°7 46-2 | 58-3] 80:0} 61:0] 38-3] 83-2 
Manitoba— 
49=—BrandOn'cecua: cc cresisteae eerie s.cts 0 “Q) \eurerererse leone CU poral severe c 73°3 61-3 43-3 | 84-4 
60 Winnipes: ines c.deces 15 ce denne . . 66-6 | 50-3 | 46-2] 52-7| 71-5| 57-0| 41-8 77:3 
Saskatchewan— 
S6I—Moose Jaws: ccs cs seside ss eagen ch . . a 48:7 | 48-4] 55-7] 68-3] 56:0 | 40-2] 83-7 
52—Prince "Alberts... drm ccm ss 3 0l : : 57-3 | 48-5] 45-8 | 57-5 | 66-3 55:2 | 38-7 | 76-2 
S3— Reging 5 devs «a celetin asia sk 64-7 | 48-2] 46-9 | 55-8 | 71-6] 57-4 | 44:3 | 87-5 
§4= Saskatoon oe. ..0 0 tis devs science ssn 57-9 | 45-6] 48-0] 65-0 ]....... 56:0 | 41:7 | 83-7 
Alberta— 
DO— Cal Gary see cisiee ciaestoasere ecresselete 70-6 | 56:0] 48-3] 57-7] 75-8 | 56-9 | 47-6] 85-3 
56—Drumbellers:..cacare iia ¢ cere ete 6527 | 48e7 | ATT els ceri cll cots sere 58-7 | 45:0 | 87-5 
67 —Hdmontonss..)c1 dessa tee bas ae Fee . . 62-8 45-9 44-9 | 57-4] 66-5 | 54:8] 39-2] 85:3 
5S—Lethbridge..«...ccess-.cpece ss ahh . . 70:0} 50:5 | 48-3 | 57-3] 74:7 | 55:0] 41-0 | 88-4 
British Columbia— 
BY Nana: Fee atela. tt ajsraiois'c crite ste c : 80-5 | 58:3} 55-6 ]....... 85:0 | 66-7] 51-7 | 89-0 
60—New Westminster................ 68-4 | 55-8] 53-3] 56:7] 76:3] 63-0] 51-5} 94-3 
61—Prince Rupert................000. S833) harboe7. 91) Bde Cl aeacawe eee oe 66-7 | 56:0] 92-0 
C2 Tradl pect. Peteicsactiie sean 73°5 | 54-0] 54-5 ]....... 77-3 | 63-3 | 52-3 | 94-8 
63— VANCOUVER aiiqe ns se hts tite e dole ie rake 78:7 | 62-6 | 57-0| 66-0} 81-2] 65-0] 51-1] 94-7 
64— Victoria ny tone v steals tied 4 shale ee 74:4] 57-4] 59-0] 66-7] 82-9] 64-6| 47-9] 87-0 
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fs 8 
© = & . 
ea = a r @ 
cone oe eee Poe 9 cals 
Locality 2) 28 | x 5 Pe leo |S 3 
s Ss S g Soret a q a © 
“< ae ge a) Si) 3 of 
o2 | 8813, 8 qa | BF] 2 g gS 
oc) ne | Weg | eat cea. | ee by lee hee 
Qe 8c] So) 8] es | oo | 8 | os | gs | ao 
oe hee ey Aa, 2 8 aa ie ae N 
Ho | Sa a0 oO go 28 Oh 5 8 a @ Eo 
Soa | Qa Sore, | aii ty |e mF = 2, Sa i) 
4 a) ea) = a) oO Q fa fae ore 
ets cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
S4—O) ttaiwat eee ee oe ae sal daa 19-4 29-9 43-2 18-0 66-1 29-9 10-0 7:3 11-0 14-7 
35—Owen Sound.... Eee coer 20-4 30-5 43-0 18-0 65-7 28-8 10-0 7-5 11°38 15-0 
36—Peterborough. ... ......... Sats 19-8 29-2 44-7 18-0 65-0 29-1 10-0 7:3 10-7 13-8 
37—Port Arthur..... Ra GENS en Ate 21-4 29-4 48-9 20-0 64-4 30-6 10-7 7-0 10°5 15-6 
SS8——Sta Catharines) aon) .cu see aes > 19-9 29-1 47-0 19-0 66-1 28-7 10-0 7-0 10-6 14-2 
30—— Steno masice 2 ~ acis< ot acl essai 20-5 29-6 43-6 18-0 66-5 30-5 10-0 7-4 11-0 14-9 
AQ SAL aaa hel: suse auto ere 20-3 31:4 45-0 18-0 66-8 30-2 10-0 eae 11-2 14-8 
(GSSryill Tim NEhae 846 adee aa enn 4 Bla 30-2 47-5 20-0 65°5 29-9 10-7 7-4 10-5 14-8 
AVE StLOUIOLG Merrett iors: Ciel ca) eee: 21-2 31-4 42-7 18-0 64-7 29-5 10-0 7-1 10-9 15-1 
43—Sudbury... ... we bene eres 20-5 30-3 51-1 20-0 66-8 29-6 10-7 8-0 11-5 15-3 
AAT TTVINS Se noree ty nia arse ies ie ee 22-2 30-0 46-7 20-0 65°3 29-8 11-3 7:5 10-9 15-2 
45— LOLOntOndce as o deities Fiero eae as 20-5 29-7 46-3 19-0 65-6 28-1 10-0 7-2 10-7 14-1 
46—Wellangeveeese non ot. seen er 20-0 30-2 45-2 19-0 66-0 29-0 10-0 7-0 10-3 14-2 
AT—\WVANGSOR eae «Pk ces eee rere: 20-0 30-1 45-1 19-0 66-3 29:8 10-0 7:4 11-6 15-0 
NI —=\NofaVelERYOVOS go woAnemedenooe ou 19-7 30-0 41-7 18-0 65-7 29-8 10-0 6-6 10-8 14-8 
Manitoba— 
£0 Brand Ossetian cece block tease 4 all 32-0 44-7 16-0 63-6 31-0 10-7 7-4 10-8 15-6 
50—Winnipeg..............- a ces ee 20:8 29-9 47-6 17:0 63-7 30-1 12-0 7-0 10-1 14-9 
Saskatchewan— 
HIl=—Moosew awe ar. cmeecie vss Leese 20-1 BYaC() |lawe sieece 18-0 62-5 29-6 11-2 {foal 9-9 15-2 
peste we Uboveitiies con ue soon Aosoueds 21-3 32-4 47-0 17-0 63-9 29-4 9-6 7-4 10:3 14-8 
OSS IVE INANE phn tater PRE tarevscoanks 21-6 33°4 50-7 18-0 62-2 30-5 11-2 7:2 10-5 15-2 
DAS SASK ACOOM ns ccaoer.e erent: eae telede = 20-9 33:3 46-4 18-0 63-0 29.4 10:4 7-0 10-2 14-6 
Alberta— 
SCAN Ay bode na Gn Tadeo ob Spode 20-8 33-2 A7-8 19-0 63-9 29-5 11-2 2, 10-3 15-0 
56—Drumheller......... Be ae cee 1 Ae es | |PRoge an St TORS Me GOZO e Bose Wisely Aneel a atun cs hee csrnen 2 
( 
Ff HL CREINOM COU ots 1s cists aim ermmeb ct eres cus eve 22-3 33-0 43-4 18-0 63-7 30-2 10-4 7-1 10-2 14-6 
BS —Wepbrla rez nected coe ba se alors 22-0 33°4 53-5 18-0 63-9 30-0 OEY, 7-5 10-6 14-9 
British Columbia— ’ 
ROE=aN Gna On ee sere cle. o8 ate -24-0 30-7 52-0 19-0 66-7 31-6 13-9 fe2 10-9 14-8 
60—New Westminster. .... ....... 23-1 98:5 | 50-0 19-0 65-2 28-7 12-8 7-2 10-5 14-7 
(l= erincesliupenrtnw. dete ow cictens 26-5 32-0 54-9 25-0 67-2 33°3 14-0 7:9 LL 15-7 
G2 bral se eas ee Pees ee or ee 25-1 | 34-7 53-2 20-0 65-9 30-9 13-0 7-6 10-7 15-4 
| e 
63— Vancouver...... ON, ae. See 23-4 | 29-0 49-6 17-0 64-9 29-6 12:8 7:3 10-4 14-8 
(VES Woicooey feoonacea Moaaane nae = 18 23-6 29-3 53-4 19-0 65-6 30-2 12:8 7-5 10-6 14-9 
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Canned 
Vegetables 
ies ee ee tye Be E 
Be fa 5 
Locality Ob, ae) ' a s 
3 8 5 Ss 6.6 = & 5 = 
Oe Wor jeer ul fey |S a ae z Bese: 
-o 2s SN ge 2 ia} 3 a 5 S Eas 
Dero mig o lee | ee | eae ee ee aS 2S | ae 
oy | eae) SS lee | ee) Seo ae es ee eo 
Boe gpl hel | ee, | 8s) [ees | eee vem aie e Ome 
oS | $8 | 68) $e | 28) 52) Be) dk) #8] FB] gs 
H Ay oO ~ S Ay Ay fac oO = eS 
ued cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts. 
P.E.L.— 
1—Charlottetown........... 21:3 15-7 the 11-6 9-9 21-7 22-1 LOS Site cae 34-9 49-3 
Nova Scotia— 
2=—Paliiax. casos ace cece 23:1 17-7 16-6 11:6 8-2 26-5 23-5 17-9 43-0 25-3 48-0 
3— New Glasgow........... 20.0 nee 16-5 11-0 8-7 27-7 26-0 23-0 45-0 27-5 48-7 
4-5) ONG Vin eaerios Hotere ss 20-3 16°38 16°9 11-2 8-7 25284) e oe 18-3 50-0 28:8 47-9 
5 TUTTO. eee avest tae oles [See eee 15-7 11-4 8:9 24-3 24-4 18-3 42-0 28-3 49-0 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton.............. 20-7 a ese 11-8 8-9 25°4 22°5 18-7 40-0 26-6 47-8 
1 
(—=Monetons “crn cas denies. 20-2 17-4 15-0 10-9 9-4 25-7 24-7 18-0 46-5 28 +8 49-3 
S=— Saint OMN. wenn. aeeretee. 19-0 15-9 15°5 11-5 8-5 21-5 23-9 19-0 45-0 24-6 47-9 
Quebec—~ £ 
9—Chicoutiml.............. IPE Sel (ere Ser S00) ee aetce 10-4 3 yee ae 23°3 A 7s) ct. oll eee 
HO Hull Soaks. Pahertaletatee c 16°7 16-1 16-7 10-7 9-0 30-7 | 24-0 19-1 42-0 23°3 47-0 
£ g£ 
11—Montreal................ 14-3 12-4 14-2 11-6 8-4 27-0 Ppa | 18-3 43-3 22-1 47-2 
12—=Quebeck sts eee 15-3 16-5 15-0 1-5 8-6 24-9 22-3 19-1 46-9 Done 48-8 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 14-6 16-6 17-0 10-3 8-6 27-4 22-6 17-6 44.0 24-7 47-7 
l4—St. Johnsipo ccc es eee 1 eT -Bal legr cA ell Re (ree 7:9 26-8 22-7 19-1 34-7 22-8 45-4 
15—Sherbrooke.............. 14-7 14-5 16-0 10-6 8-9 26-0 25-3 18-5 43-7 25-7 49-1 
l6=—Sorelisety = tetodeaneeeee. 16-7 15-3 16-7 11-4 9-6 28-1 19-5 17-5 A()0) | ceerentan 43-8 
17—Thetford Mines.......... LOEB Ih wee eee ails eee 11-5 9-2 26-5 23-3 LO S| ee eee 28-0 48-0 
18—Three Rivers............ 15-3 L5sze aes 10-2 8-7 26-2 20-3 19-6 44-3 23-6 47-1 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville................ 18-0 1Sicd| eee 13-6 8-5 Deo. ee 18-5 41-0 23-6 46-4 
20—Brantford............... 18-8 16-4 14-8 11-0 8-0 28-7 22-9 18-1 41-5 25-6 45-9 
21i—Brockvillee.. cee 18-2 18-6 14-9 12-1 9-7 31-0 25-0 17-6 35:0 22-5 46-8 
22——C hathamer. soe eee 19-0 15-6 14-1 10-6 7:9 28-6 24-3 19-0 41:3 23-8 47-0 
25—COrnwall ees near O20 see ae 14-8 1i-4 8:7 31 VIGY (il ee ear ae Ee o cel | eel, 24-0 46-0 
j 
24—Fort William............ 17-7 17-3 15:3 11-8 8-1 38-1 22-4 22-9 48-3 27-8 48-3 
25--Galtss.. oe cae ree 16-6 18-2 14-0 12-0 8:3 29-9 Doin 18-4 39-7 24-4 45-4 
26-—Guelphias. ae eee 18-3 ie 14-U 11-4 Michi 31-2 22-7 18:2 46-7 26°5 44-6 
fe d 
2i—TLamilton seeeeee. 2 oe ok 17-8 18-0 14¢8 12-9 8-5 31-4 24-5 18-4 46-8 25-6 45-3 
28—Kamgston seca o tees. 16-0 14-7 15-1 12-5 8-4 31-5 22-7 18-0 41-7 24-5 47-7 
29—Kitchener............... 18-1 16-9 14:5 11-2 8-2 31-7 23-6 18-4 43-0 27-3 45-0 
30—Tond ones ee eee 18-5 17°3 15-6 11-1 8:3 30-8 22-5 17-4 44-5 26-1 44-6 
31—Niagara Falls............ 16-9 16-7 16-0 12-5 8-4 31-1 22°3 18-9 45-0 25-6 47-6 
Sc— North aye: LOE Da eee 16°8 11-7 8-6 DZD he. week. rail ee 39-0 25-0 48-0 
33—Oshawa................. 16-0 17-9 13-7 11-3 7:8 2045 eels 18-4 45-0 23-7 46-4 
a en ee 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, FEBRUARY, 1959 








Locality a 
ose 
‘2.5 
es 
Ais) 
ns 
a 
SA 
Ay 
cts 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown 29-0 
Nova Scotia— 
DA AK ein vnjesieoc. sreaiers « 98-5 
3—New Glasgow........... 99.3 
AR SVANCV citesiatesletesie Werchele & 98.8 
B= LOE UIT O sche, os aroce 810) S sradeseletet= 29.3 
New Brunswick— 98.0 
6—Fredericton............. 
Paty 
7—Moncton............008- 
S— SAlnti ON: eecee tess 4c aie 
Quebec— . 
pesaiieontimi i.e aan? 
1 Ath pe er ee 
hi Montrealnn sec cents cree oi 
27-5 
WO QUeDEO wate cise der sre ese ac 
13—St. Hyacinthe 28-5 
T4-——St.-JOHNS...c nce ew cess 28-2 
15—Sherbrooke.,......+.. 27-9 
LG==SOLOl aasciis eacle doe aslsbs. oes 27-1 
17—Thetford Mines 28-2 
18—Three Rivers............ 26-3 
Ontario— 
19——Bellevalleves.. wosaseses ie se wee 
20—Bramtford..... .... oy kG 25-9 
21 roe EVAL Ore chi. toca hee aa 
92=-@hathanic.. sce tess scree 25-8 
OF (OOLNWalloc ne cue cele ereisiols 25-8 
24—Fort William............ 26-2 
Syme Calter ssn: 24-5 
26—Guelph............+-+++: 25-5 
D7 = FIAT UPON. fein sodeiad sales 25-7 
DS— Kain CSLOUM meee st ceteiiele os 28-0 
PKG AOOEINETR, ooo ue onc onOOF 25-9 
R=) Ue tela, cnanonnodnoooadc 26°7 
31—Niagara Falls 24-0 
SO ——INOL bMS Ay teste mreleralaleter 28-0 
BRE ON neh ie by erarkooa UeceED Aco ieeecice 














Marmalade, orange, 


per 32 oz. jar 





Corn syrup, 


per 2 lb. tin 


oo “Oo eit So 


oowy fF b&b 

















Sugar 
ay Pp 
cts. cts 
10-1 9-7 
9-8 10:5 
10-2 10-6 
10-5 10-7 
10-0 10-4 
10-2 10-0 
10:7 | 10-5 
10-1 10-0 
10-9 10-5 
9-9 9-8 
9-7} 10-3 
9-9 9-9 
9-6 9-5 
9-6 9-3 
9-7 9-8 
9-6 9-4 
9-8 9-6 
9-9 9-8 
10-3 10:5 
10-0 10-4 
9-9 10-4 
10-4 | 10-8 
9-8 10-0 
10-8 11-1 
10-5 10-7 
9-9 10-3 
10-0 10-7 
9-8 | 10-0 
10-1 10-3 
10:7 | 10-8 
10-1 11-1 
11-0 11-0 
10-2 10:0 





Coffee, medium, 


per lb. 





cts. 


oowoeo So © 


oo fF 


co 





Tea, black, medium, 
per 3 lb. package 











g 8 
bd ox <I Og 
1S) 40 
e+ gq 
i=) 
So 3 
eo Re 
< faa) 





ee eee ee 


seer cee 


ee eeoee 








Rent (a) 








29 00-33 00 
16 .00-20.00 
21.00-25 .00 


30.50-34.50 
34.00-38 .00 
31.50-35.50 
29 00-33 .00 
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Canned 
Vegetables 
= as 
iS: < S 
a > ez 
Locality ie ae oF - 
of & a th n rs 
om S| .f | g2| 8 d a 53 
: ; a : ad = 
Pome tee et) aes S163 3 § g | Bs 
BR SO SN ol tes Mien ge EL oe cele Vee oie 
Be Ives wea | SVS. eS) ieee ae Beg le en Mee es 
aa |as|¢3] 46/53 | e353] 83] 8| 88] 881 os 
SAG e oa ek (esas kolke [ea eles al ee eee 
ica) Ay oO faa) S avy Ay —S oO 4 S 
cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts. 
34—Ottawarre o25ee poe cae 17-7 13-8 15-6 10-9 9-5 31-0 23-4 18-4 43-3 23-8 46-4 
35—Owen Sound.............. 18-2 17-0 ; 15-7 12-0 7-9 29-3 19-2 18-5 39-7 25-0 46-5 
36—Peterborough............. 17-7 Pfr 14-5 12-3 7-7 28-6 23:3 17-9 44.3 23-4 47-6 
] 
S/S OLUCATUMU Gates een cent 17-6 18-5 15-0 12-9 7:9 37-7 24-7 24-6 46-7 28-4 48-2 
38—St. Catharines............ 18:1 16-2 | 14-6 12-3 8-4 31-3 24-0 18-0 46-5 PANS) 46-0) 
39—St. Thomas............... 18-7 aly fas | 15-5 10:3 7-6 26-5 23:2 Igge7e 45-0 26-7 46-7 
40-—Sartitaic 2 cee ea ein eae 18-9 17-3 16-4 13-1 7-9 28-5 22-5 18-4 44.3 Dey 45-4 
41—Sault Ste. Marie........... 18-7 Sisal es hayes 11-1 8-1 33-4 23-4 19-0 46-5 26-7 47-5 
42—Stratlordas sence sem ceece 19-3 16-7 15-1 Nays 8-0 29-3 21-7 17-4 42-3 25-5 46-4 
43——SUC DUR Ve neee lens ee eee 18-1 16-7 16-6 11-6 8-6 35-8 21°5 19-3 43-0 25-8 49-5 
f4—T iM TINS),, saceoccie teenie Ge 17-3 16-8 15-5 12-4 8-3 36+] 23-5 19-0 42-9 25-5 48-0 
h ; 4 
45—TorontOn sen ..canen en ateits 17-1 17-8 14-1 12-8 7-6 32°3 20-9 17-5 44.7 24-0 44-() 
46—Welland sc. ..c.0. i. Rew on 16-4 14-3 14-9 10:8 8-0 | 32°3 20-3 17-4 46-7 24-7 46-0 
47—WiNdSOratse ot ae desek eee 18-3 16-1 15-0 10:7 7:5 28-7 21-8 IRSDISR Ae ame Oe 27-7 46-6 
48—Woodstock...°............ 19-7 16-6 15-0 11-9 8-4 PA kod an (nee 17-4 42-0 26-6 44-3 
Manitoba— kc 
49—Brandon................ se ol O38 eee lyfoy? 13-6 9-0) 43-0 24-1 19-4 A5-0 34-5 §2-4 
. . , k 
b0—=Wainniper ese. tee oe cies 19-1 16:3 15-4 13-4 eal 40-5 23-0 20-1 48-5 31-2 57-5 
Saskatchewan— k 
51—Moose Jaw................ 20-7 15-9 17-9 12-8 9-9 AEP aCLOE || fen Peo gee 18-7 43-0 30-0 pe? 
52—Prince Albert..... Sisie Sivan 22-3 WEA pe eies ees 12-3 g-] 47-4 23-3 19-9 45-7 34°7 56-1 
OS—RELIND.- sacacs en en Seek boll aS yea) Wiles) 12-4 9-1 45-3 23-4 19-5 41-7 28-7 58-7 
k 
54—Saskatoon............... hele Ia IIE ie le uallges) 12-5 9-3] 53-5} 24-0 19-6 | 44-2 | 29-8 | 56-2 
Alberta— ke 
0b— Calgaryeun...- deere He) 2a) 14-9 16-1 BY, 9-6 50-3 22-3 19-3 44-0) 35-9 55-5 
b6—Drumbellers. 2.575; 3a ye ype ate ae Nae Ca es TOE to, Al cae all ceo ell eau fe Adie lls Se ce 
I 
57—Edmonton................ 22-7 16-7 17-3 13-5 QO S502 e22<0 19-2 | 45-3 | 35:2 | 56-4 
k 
58—Lethbridge................ 23) olve a. ce 16-4 14-4 9+] 46-5 23-5 20-2 46-5 37-2 54-3 
k 
6ritish Columbia— 
o9—Nanaimo..2..-..525.622 55. 22-0 18-4 ee 15-1 Q-7 47-6 22-9 19-3 44.0 | .87-7 55-9 
k 
60—New Westminster......... 20-4 17-6 15-4 14-8 9.2 41.9 22-0 18-8 38-7 27-0 53-0 
k 
61—Prince Rupert............. 24 -() 18-5 18-6 15-3 9-3 48-6 24-3 21-7 52-0 38-4 57:9 
62—Trail en eee eee 25-1 18-0 18-5 16-5 11-2 AT As Ween ics 2 19-2 46-3 49-5 58-2 
k 
63—Vancouver................ 19-9 16-1 15-5 13-7 8-8 48-9 21-6 18-1 40-3 33 53°3 
f ; k 
64—Victoriadesa estat cee 22-3 18-0 feos 14-5 8:7 51-0 23 +2 Wes 45-3 37-3 54-5 
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Sugar Coal 
g Ee 
‘ ; rs 2 3 a 
Locality go so I aes Rent (a) 
alee ees s ‘ = ES t 
Sigal 2 ailete eas 5 Ag Sates Z 
ms) ae Zo 2 : eh. e Sc Ci 
OR | S83 | Pa | S2 ) ¢£ | gl | ee | oe | 2S 
ee | Ee loeg | 25 | Se) es as) ae las 
gt Sheree cy le ere | ae, pee eneietie SS mara | ater, aces Joe 
a = oO O va oO a < <Q 
| ets cts cts cts cts cts cts $ $ $ 
34—=—OREA Wate cece on reece) wlOie 36-7 28:3 9-9 10-3 86-1 peat || PN OIGy |r oo See 35 .00-39.C0 
36—Owen Sound...u.-..os-s- Pcl 34-6 28-5 10-9 10-6 91-0 oe Caen) (entre args hee eee nets mes een 
36—Peterborough............|....... 33-8 27-2 9-9 10-0 87-7 DAO MIDE BZA leet onl aielact s eanwae tear 
37—Port Arthur....... aS Oe 26-4 41-6 29-8 10°5 10-9 84-0 Eyl () ale na Sle | ae pees 25 00-29. 00 
38—St. Catharines......... 23°2 | 32:2 | 266 Jaya slats a SSCA Sasori a Ds iain on ane | 29.50-33.50 
| 
39—St. Thomas............ 26m eA OM eeOhON I Os Gaim LO SGN MS Oe Se I mee 4 los (Oe ny emer ree nnn: 
AQ == Sarnia ec cece « 26-4 37-7 28-9 10-4 10-7 91-2 Sie || BAH TRAI HL ahs 7 cg crR en nme a Pee oie Oe 
41—Sault Ste. Marie........ 27-0 37:6 30-3 10-7 10-4 85:7 PAC tal Pos RALAYO Tell ease, oad enllet eh patria acidity Ps eras 
AJ Stratlorde-- eee oe) eo U 36-4 29-4 10-5 10:5 88-6 DZ ASN ao ROUR Careeeys allt tomenee atrer mek tee 
A —Sud buryes co sicc sone arene 27-4 37-6 30-3 10-8 11-3 84-4 Satay | TAD oe nae 6 32 50-36 .50 
44—Timmins.............. 25-7 40-4 30-5 10-8 11-5 87-8 yaSGy | A AAW) Nah ne oe 31.50-35.50 
Ah —— NOLONtOs ses aca. dees 26-3 34-6 27-0 9-9 10-4 86-6 ot | PMI Ml od one 6 36 50-40. 50 
46—Welland................ 23-0 33-0 27-5 10:1 10-1 83-1 EAM e224 OM | sari ca Aeon acs ats Seer ks 
A= WanGSOGy eerste sae 25-2 33-5 28-5 10-3 10-7 86-0 BPA PREITD IS aaa oan 28 .50-32.50 
48—Woodstock.............. 26-0 Boe 27-7 10:5 10-8 92-3 5350? IRZ4Z OUI ccccnta cyanate sora s th vomeeonee 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon................ 30°3 44.2 32-3 11-7 12:3 89-2 PABYY Nl ech Baek LG ASD all ret oe eerie ees 
50—Winnipeg............... 27-0 38-7 29-7 11-1 12-6 78-0 OTe allere ee Oo 30.50-34.50 
Saskatchewan— ; 
51—Moose Jaw.............. 29-0 39-0 34-6 11-5 12-3 81-7 EMA has gaao. 145.60 erates -xaaee serene 
52—Prince Albert........... 28 +2 45-5 33-4 12-0 12-7 95-2 AON aan oe UE Dray eats De aah 
G3—Regingy:d.a.cntecs snes 28-2 39-9 Bans sy? 12-5 89-6 a A ee Mtn Exe 15.40 31 .50-35.50 
54—Saskatoon............... 27-6 47-9 32-7 11-5 12-6 87-2 GOSS sll slova arene 14.90 24 50-28 .50 
Alberta— 
D5 Oal anys. neocons. otdste ae 25-9 37-2 32-6 10-9 11-7 84-8 ENO Eee eee 12.50 28 .50-32.50 
BOO rita eller veapee oe ae eter Ge cis eel lnsye ae sallie coll eigen riroens: § [ahs ata oe Mec aeade tena ossrantste Net sxe: tks atin 23 50-27 .50 
57—Edmonton.............. 27-1 38-4 32-9 11-1 12-2 90-7 NSN ace: 8-20 27 .50-31.50 
3O—WMethrtd gCx ses se see cn 27-6 39-0 32-2 11-1 V2al 86-3 Pyle SHR lees ceatel ail POIROT eae ay a taeyss ome Fore 
British Columbia— oo J 
D9——INanarin Otns sass ee ch eer 26°5 34-2 30°3 10°3 11-8 87-7 AS Gr al ae Ses | a ©, RR AN eR APA Re a 
60—New Westminster........ 26-0 32-5 28-6 9-64) 10-9 82-6 DCU) ll Ae ero 16.65 22 00-26 .00 
61—Prince Rupert........... 31-3 38-3 33-1 10-8 12-1 87-4 DO Some eee. 18.00 2100-25 .00 
Gomera te ccccecs clove cree as 28-8 39-2 32-6 10-9 12-6 88-8 SOC Sales coo Gi DEEA sc esyae emcireL ote ans rere es teas 
63—Vancouver.............+- 26-3 32-2 29-8 9-4 10-9 78-0 AO TAN ices aytwan: 17.04 27 .50-31.50 
G4——ViCborliastdetas oascecmies 28-0 34-4 30-6 9-9 10-9 83-0 AGS alt tesa 18.25 23 .50-27 . 50 





























Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Rental ranges shown 
above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. ‘They should not be used as a measure of change in rents paid for 
the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. (b) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. 
(c) Hock-on. (@) Mixed-hock-off and hock-on. (e) Mixed-carton and loose. (J) Loose. (9g) Estimate. (A) Fancy. 
(i) Mixed-California and Australia. (7) California. (k) Pure. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1950 


(Base: Aug. 1939 =" 100) 

















Total : Home ; 
—— — Food Rent Fuel Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- 
Feb. 1, Janes; Feb. 1, ings and | laneous 
1949 1950 1950 Services 

ISEMMER SOs Aouad aaec 152-1 152-7 153-3 198-1 111-0 132-6 193-4 155-8 123-0 
Alb Ole eae ei cere 156-2 157-1 157-8 192-8 118-0 134-8 191-8 159-6 130-4 
Montreal. seencnne 162-4 163-8 164-2 208-4 120:5 133-6 176-7 171-2 130-3 
‘Porontoweeree ce 154-7 156-9 157-6 194-2 124-6 153-2 181-3 161-3 130-7 
Winnines;.. een 153-8 155-0 156-3 201-8 119-5 121-5 176-0 169-7 125-2 
Saskatoonssn eee 162-0 162-2 163 +6 212-0 125-3 140-4 188-4 171-8 122-8 
lyehonvoymer oak shan 154-4 156-9 158-1 209-5 113-1 114-6 187-9 161-4 129-2 
Vaneouver.......... 160-8 161-9 163 +4 210-5 115-6 139-8 192-1 160-3 134-2 








N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 


actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Base: August 1939 = 100) 


(Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month) 


























Dec. Feb. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 

Commodities* Per 1941 1945 1946 1948 1950 1950: 

Beek sirlomys bes ke. hye ok er sae ee eee ete Iho, 120-7 153-8 154-8 191-4 251-6 255-9 
Beeieround steak. e 2 params meme. et ances lb. 125-7 166-7 167-9 210-5 281-0 | 285-2 
Bech rolledaribsrodstay piney ane ae ene ene lb. 125-5 173-0 175-2 216-5 283-5 287°8 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed.............. Ib. 132-7 161-0 162°3 213-2 300-6 306-7 
Beek.stewine sbonelessi.ss-s1 en. Ac, tee ea eae lb. 136-7 168-3 168-3 231-4 338-3 345-4 
WAM aigermmrgeill, lorpvel tsb ae Aad enon cewees nak lb. 139-3 174:6 174-6 | 220-7 | 316-6 | 324-7 
ATE Les TOAStA ets a ae ee tse, eee) a lb. 109-9 148-9 152-8 184-5 | 251-1 258°8 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut.................... Ib 125-3 141-5 144-2 197-5 227-7 224-4 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off.................. lb. 127-0 142-3 143-9 ier 238-3 233 °5 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off..............] Ib. 132-3 140-9 142-5 219-5 227-0 222-5 
ard “pure; packages rae) ent eee eee lb. 151-3 155-3 160-5 244-7 | 200-0 192-8 
Shortening, package............... ay, Piet do Ib 134-7 136-8 137-5 | 218-7 | 214-6 | 212-5 
Hisosrerader cA elarvel nes sk. etter den once doz 156-4 141-4 144-1 174-4 143-9 150-4 
TAN TH coe age rt eee ae APE TAC arent 2 neon otk EN aa fe qt 111-0 95-4 95-4 157-8 166-1 166-1 
Bivens Cres ly, Dill bs see eet nents lb 140-5 146-2 148-7 264-5 239-9 239-9 
Gheese pla sminlds sulle nseeeeenre ea eee. pkg 174-6 164-4 166-3 210-3 226-0 226-0 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.. dete, A aah lb 106°5 106-3 106-3 149-2 165-1 165-1 
BlOure sll pUurpOserien: sonore ore atte Leer lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 187-9 221-2 221-2 
uolled: Oats: packages. 1 ater aes fetes orl el hye 112-0 114-0 114-0 153-6 161-5 164-5 
Cormeblakes P8toz 2 shee = ee eee eee ae oe pkg 101-1 100-0 100-0 148-9 163-0 163-0 
‘Romatoes, Cannes oy Sack armen ee ee eee tin 129-9 137-7 137-7 252-8 182-1 180-2 
Begs echoices 1b,07s5 0 ae et ee EE eae tin 11-25 122-5 121-7 152-5 147-5 146-6 
Com, cream Choice, 10 OZ ean eer reas tin 128-3 133-6 132-7 195-6 176-1 175-0 
Beans) Given te Micon Ore oe een aa lb 129-4 133-3 135°3 | 298-0 | 249-0 | 245-0 
OmionsP cooking sets aes Cok eee lb. 108 -2 Ti2-2, 134-7 175-5 169-4 175-4 
dXovirshwolesyy IN Kors dhol 6 noma Gdhn couscodh unduobe 10 lbs 89-9 136-9 154-0 188-4 150-9 153-2 
Prunes bul kcorinvpoag) econ ee eee ee ee lb. 115-8 122-8 130-7 178-1 197-4 198-2 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag................}| Ib. 104-0 102-0 117-2 148-3 128-5 129-2 
Oranges, Galifomuiat. snk oc oe ee ee eee doz 132-5 145-4 147-8 133-8 137-7 159-7 
TG OLS ete teen ihe ke ae ee ees ee 3 doz 111-3 143-7 150-5 143-1 169-8 170-5 
DAMPSCLAW DELTY 441 GlOZ eee anne ee ee ee jar 111-3 yal 115-7 160-1 145-5 145-5 
Peaches: 20071) at tan eee pe ae eee tin 101-5 104-1 105-1 156-3 140-6 140-6 
Marmalade; oranges 6 Oza: 1 ae eee jar * 118-3 129-6 128-9 150-2 140-7 140-7 
Corp Syrup Julio esemae ane, pee on eee tin 138-0 155-3 157-7 197-4 176-9 176-9 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...............| Ib. 132:3 132-3 132-3 149-2 158-5 164°8 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package............. lb. 131-3 134-9 134-9 154-0 163-5 169-8 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag................ lb. 141-6 131-1 131-7 176-9 250-9 256-4 
Wea; black eaclibt.c: keek cas che te rae en ee pkg 145-2 131-6 131-6 174-1 177-2 177-2 





* Description and units of sale apply to February, 1950, prices. 
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G—Strikes and ARTO 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-FEBRUARY, 








1949-1950; 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Com- Com- In Per Cent 
mencing In mencing In Man- of 
During | Existence] During | Existence] Working |Estimated 
Month Month Days | Working 
Time 
1950* 
A PERT Via ha! 2g cet On Oe a nee aera a 9t 9 2,456t 2,456 39,488 0-05 
CEN Ei AE 92 rll et 10 15 2,881 3,764 26, 300 0-03 
Commulacivie: tovalseeeeee 19 5 Bay 65,788 0-04 
1949 
4 ENCED cA lh RRR ieee olen ae 10t 10 1,8113 1,811 9,710 0-01 
UIT) TE Girt nem a OR Sa c 10 6,721 7,245 (Algieiey, 0-09 
Cumulative. totals.. vc. ac..- 7 8,532 81,362 0-05 





* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical ‘table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time logs is caused but a separate recordfof 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1950 (') 


i 
SSS 


Number Involved Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation ——_—_—_—__—_—__——_| in Man- 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working Particulars (?) 
ments Days 


a a i | i fe | 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February, 1950 





Mininc— 

Firebosses, 10 180 3,600 |Commenced January 16; for imple- 
Bellevue, Blairmore, mentation of majority report of 
Cadomin, Canmore, arbitration board for welfare fund 
Coleman, Gregg River, and continuance of monthly wage 
Lusear, Alta. rates, instead of welfare fund and 

daily rates proposed by operators; 
unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Teatiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Worsted textile factory ] 117 2,300 |Commenced December 28, 1949; for 
workers, a new agreement providing for 
Trenton, Ont. increased wages and reduced hours; 
unterminated. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, steamfitters 37 375 6,000 |Commenced January 3; for a new 
and helpers, agreement providing for increased 
Ottawa, Ont. wages, two weeks vacations with 
pay, double time on Saturdays, 
check-off, etc.; partial return of 
workers Feb. 21; unterminated. 
TRADE— 
Department store clerks, 1 50 1,000 |Commenced August 27, 1949; for a 
New Westminster, B.C. union agreement providing for 
increased wages and other changes, 
as recommended by majority 
report of conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 

Grocery store employees, 7, 161 2,000 |Commenced January 27, for a new 
Montreal, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 

wages and reduced hours from 47 
to 40 per week, following reference 
to arbitration board; terminated 
February 16; conciliation, provin- 
cial; compromise, no increase in 
wages, hours reduced to 45} per 
week. 
Strikes and Lockeuts Commencing During February, 1950 
MINnING— 

Coal miners, 1 850 1,700 |Commenced February 2; protest 

Glace Bay, N.S. against proposed change to datal 
pay for tracklayers and_ pipe 
fitters, and increase in number of 
employees; terminated February 3; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 

Coal miners, 1 700 1,400 Commenced February 7; re pay- 
Sydney Mines, N.S. ment for loading coal left at wall 

on previous day due to power 
shortage; terminated February 8; 
return of workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 

Coal miners, 1 100 200 |Commenced February 24; protesting 
Cambria, Alta. dismissal of a miner following 


argument with mine official; termi- 
nated February 28; negotiations; 
in favour of workers, miner rein- 
stated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1950 (') 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


— 





Workers 


Number Involved Time Loss 


Establish- 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February, 1950 


MANUFACTURING— 


Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 


Shoe factory workers, 
Richmond, P.Q. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Sportswear factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Cotton factory workers, 
Welland, Ont. 


Hosiery and clothing 
factory workers, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Men’s clothing factory 
workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Metal Products— 
Electrica! apparatus 
factory workers, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Beverage room tapmen, 
waiters and glass 
washers, 
Calgary, Alta. 


— 


=" 


—_ 


—_ 


rr 


20 


195 | 


11 


300 


59 


31 


435 


2,500 |Commenced February 15; for union 


200 


500 


200 


3, 800 


recognition and agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages and 
other changes; unterminated. 


Commenced February 3; alleged 
discrimination in dismissal of 
three workers; unterminated. 


Commenced February 1; refusal to 
join union by one worker previously 
not eligible for union membership 
because of job rating; terminated 
February 10; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced February 13; refusal of 
union to accept clause that wage 
increases in lower brackets be 
negotiated in recommendations of 
conciliation board providing for 
certain wage increases, reduced 
hours, hospitalization plan, etc., 
in union agreement under negotia- 
tions; unterminated. 


Commenced February 20; against 
dismissal of a foreman; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced February 2 and 6; 
protest against alleged delay in 
negotiations for a new agreement; 
terminated February 2 and 6; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced February 4; for imple- 
mentation of award of arbitration 
board for increased wages in new 
agreement under negotiations; un- 
terminated. 





(1) Preliminary data, based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 
TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





































Causes 




















Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying 
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19492 
iINewloundl ancl (G) Remar ety tle at ai Len ari we taut nt Mallee k ee eee 10 15 10 35 
Princely dwar delstan dis ays macie vet cee: 101 1 3 Wile eaerae tere 216 
INO Vat COLL ASE erie rent kstene viene steele fevcheiorte o Merete nce 7,979 8,447 101 44 16,571 
BC TOTO WG vst ie Ais! ofanc/ acai tin ie eanyy ANem Sec og Peete ate Adal alae bate clk ae lian ete eee 34 I3eb20 
les ECU OREES rede, 70 cs Sayan lee Ray ke ees COVEs 5 eat ANS SE hg dds cc ALTE cause od veh is Wad tat ICE Aaa 85,040 
TEAL O sempre ete cee: Ww ars bale hoe Blois Ge ce ete ASE oislens 117, 239 47, 400 1,740 283 166, 632 
NIADITO DAE rr ee eee ne eas a ioe eat 10,308 6,599 329 30 17, 266 
askatche wales ies won cine cers Se RIA eee ne Cees 5, 734 6, 284 159 24 12,201 
JAW XSI nd 4b. oe oe OCO Pon = ROS ae PO ae ee ne? 18, 236 13, 500 550 110 32,396 
Sritis it COMM Dia ems tectum cicire reese cman cen: 40, 609 27,049 1,416 178 69, 252 

PE ENCaL cetnn Sept des ain eRe PIDs PACTS OMA LINE ants Si ie cov oie oe sha Rated Waals santa os Nea Ga a.atdy Sinsea DHE See es 413,132 
(1) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compensa- 

tion; the period varies in the several provinces. (2) Preliminary figures. (8) For the period April 1 to December 31, 


1949. (4) For the period July 1 to December 31, 1949. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


The Department of Labour of Canada has functioned for almost fifty years as the 
agency of the Federal Government charged with the administration of labour legislation. 
During the war the Department’s activities were widely expanded. The functions of the 
principal branches of the Department and agencies associated with it are— ; 


Industrial Relations.—This Branch of the Department is charged with the admin- 
istration of (1) The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act providing for 
appointment of Conciliation Officers, Conciliation Boards and Industrial Inquiry Commis- 
sions by the Minister of Labour; (2) The Conciliation and Labour Act, empowering the 
Minister to inquire into the causes and circumstances of disputes and take measures 
toward their settlement; and (3) The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, governing 
the application of minimum and prevailing rates of pay to all employees of Government 
contractors and subcontractors. The Branch also makes recommendations concerning the 
wage rates of prevailing rates employees of the Dominion Government. 

This Branch has also assumed from the Industrial Production Co-operation Board the 
responsibility of developing closer co-operation between labour and management through 
the establishment of joint production committees and by the dissemination of informa- 
tional material in visual and printed form. 

In addition, the Industrial Relations Branch supplies the offices and staff employed by 
the Canada Labour Relations Board in administering the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act with respect to the functions described below. 

‘The office of the Director of Industrial Relations is located in Ottawa and Branch 
Offices and staff are located at Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, Fredericton and 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. Labour-Management Co-operation offices and staff are located 
at Vancouver, B.C., Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, London, Windsor, St. Catharines, Kitchener, 
Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Three Rivers, Que., and Fredericton, N.B. 


Canada Labour Relations Board.—The Board, upon which labour and management 
are represented equally, administers the provisions of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act concerning certification of bargaining representatives, establishment of 
procedures for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of 
collective agreements, and complaints that there has been a failure to bargain collectively 
under the Act. 


Economics and Research.—The collection, compilation and publication of statistics 
of employment, wages, hours, strikes and lockouts, industrial accidents, collective agree- 
ments, and labour organization; the conduct of investigational and research work bearing 
on industrial relations and labour conditions; the publication of bulletins of information 
on these subjects. 








Labour Gazette.—The monthly publication of the Lasour GazETTE provides a review 
of the labour-industrial situation throughout Canada. 





Legislation.—Analysis and publication of information concerning all aspects of labour 
laws in Canada and abroad. 


Canadian Vocational Training.—The types of training carried on under Dominion- 
Provincial co-operation include: training of apprentices; retraining of workers released 
from employment; training of foremen and supervisors; training of young people and 
assistance to students. 


Dominion Government Annuities.—The administration of the Government Annuities 
Act, Chap. 7, R.S.C., 1927, whereby provision may be made for old age by the purchase of 
annuities by individuals, or associations on behalf of their members or by employers on 
behalf of their employees. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—The Commission administers the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1940, which provides for a national unemployment insurance 
system and employment service. 








National Employment Service.—Authorized by the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940, and operated by the Unemployment Insurance Commission, under the direction of 
the Minister of Labour. 


Bureau of Technical Personnel.—The bureau organizes the placement of scientific 
and technical engineering personnel for industries and the government service. 








Library. 


‘e The maintenance of a library of publications on labour and economic 
subjects. 





International Labour Organization.—The collection and transmission of information 
in connection with the work of the International Labour Conference and Office, including 
related correspondence with Federal and Provincial Government Departments and with 
organizations of employers and employees. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
IN CANADA, 1949 


There were no significant changes in the 1949 record of industrial 
disputes between workers and employers which resulted in work 
stoppages (strikes and lockouts) as compared with the previous 
year. The number of strikes and lockouts declined, being the 
lowest recorded for any year since 1939. The number of workers 
involved showed an increase of 8,500 over 1948, and the time loss 
was greater by 178,000 days. Strike statistics of the last two 
years indicate a marked improvement in industrial relations as 
compared with the preceding two-year period, the time loss for 
1948-1949 being less than one-third of that in 1946-1947. The 
small number of work stoppages in existence during 1949, 137 
strikes and lockouts, involving 50,000 workers, reflects the 
progress made in collective bargaining without resort to strike 
action. The latest figures available show that in 1948 collective 
agreements in effect covered more than 1,200,000 workers (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, December, 1949, p. 1521). The great majority of these 
contracts have been renewed by peaceful negotiations. In 1949, 
only 58 work stoppages, involving some 20,000 workers, arose 
out of disputes over renewals of existing contracts. 


In 1949, almost half the idleness was caused by one strike in the 
asbestos ndustry. Seventy per cent of the total loss resulted 
from four work stoppages, involving asbestos miners and mill 
workers in various centres in Quebec, railway car factory workers 
at Hamilton, Ont., lithographers in various centres in Ontario and 


Quebec, and motor vehicle factory workers at Oshawa, Ont. 


During the year there were 137 strikes 
and lockouts in existence, as compared with 
154 in 1948, 236 in 1947, and 228 in 1946. 
In 1949, 51,437 workers were involved in 
work stoppages, 42,820 in 1948, 104,120 in 
1947, and 139,474 in 1946. The time loss 
in 1949 amounted to 1,063,667 man-working 
days, 885,793 days in 1948, 2,397,340 days in 
1947, and 4,516,393 days in 1946, the peak 
year. 

Based on the number of wage and salary 
workers in Canada, the total amount of 
time lost was about one-tenth of one per 
cent of the estimated working time, approxi- 
mately the same percentage as in 1948, one- 
quarter of one per cent in 1947, and one- 
half of one per cent in 1946. The total time 
lost in 1949 was equivalent to an average 
loss for each wage and salary worker in 
Canada of about one-third of a day, one- 
quarter of a day in 1948, three-quarters of 
a day in 1947, and one and one-half days 
in 1946. The average loss of time for each 
worker involved in work stoppages in 1949 
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was about 21 days, the same as in 1948, 23 
days in 1947, 32 days in 1946, 15 days in 
1945, less than eight days in each of the 
preceding seven years, and 41 days in 1925, 
the highest on record. 

For the past four years the demand for 
increased wages has been the predominant 
cause of strikes and lockouts as workers 
sought to maintain their purchasing power 
and offset rising prices with increased wage 
rates. In 1949, this demand for higher 
wages, frequently accompanied by other 
issues affecting unionism and working condi- 
tions, was the central cause of 63 per cent 
of the work stoppages, affected 56 per cent 
of the workers and caused 84 per cent of 
the total time loss. In the same comparison, 
the figures. for 1948 were: 68 per cent of 
the strikes, 71 per cent of the workers and 
83 per cent of the loss; in 1947, 66 per cent 
of the strikes, 79 per cent of the workers 
and 91 per cent of the loss; and in 1946, 
48 per cent of the strikes, 76 per cent of the 
workers, and 96 per cent of the loss. 


RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ACCORDING TO NUMBER 
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Pension and welfare plans were not an 
important cause of strikes and lockouts in 
1949. While accident and hospitalization, 
pension and welfare funds were listed as 
issues in some six work stoppages they 
appeared to be less important in all cases 
than the question of increased wages, which 
was the major demand. Settlements of 
three of these six stoppages included in the 
signed contracts clauses covering welfare, 


accident or hospitalization plans. 
sion plan was provided for in any strike 
settlement. 

The great .variety and complexity of 


causes leading to strikes 


No pen- 


and _ lockouts 


present difficulties in classification for statis- 
tical purposes as there are usually several 
issues in dispute in each case. 
only one small sympathy strike in 1949 and 
none in 1948. 


TABLE I.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1901-1949 
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All Industries 
































Number 
Year Beginning Time Loss 
During Number © Number 
the Year | of Strikes Number of Average Average | Per cent of 
and of Workers In Man- Days Days Estimated 
Lockouts | Employers | Involved Working Per Wage Per Working 
Days and Salary | Worker Time 
Earner Involved 
190 1h ae cine 97 99 285 24,089 YH O SVT fee RR en (2, Gee ns et Et I Ae oo - 
1902.23 cee 124 125 532 12,709 203% 301. lic 8.52 2. scccdS haaetae se miekeece | Se eee ae 
1903 328s. eee 171 175 1,124 38, 408 RASS 959: [Recs recreate eceteee | cemeee aene 
1904 En een awe 103 103 591 11, 420 192) 800.0) ee ree ee eee oe 
1905.. 95 96 332 12,513 246,138.05. yas cen eel cease nea ee ee 
1906 BER sewers tues 149 150 965 23,382 3785276 Wore eins cer ett reokeieeicllion bebe ene 
W907 r6 ca thee 183 188 950 34,060 520 VAD Wi ceciouscstenceateeedl eerste asic |e ee 
E908 aca wre eee 72 76 178 26,071 703; B71 ee Se os ee deco Co ae eee eens 
1909... 88 90 372 18,114 B80; 663; fic cx ope ete Pekar ee | eee 
1910". eos ae 94 101 1, 233 22, 203 T31 B24 il. ce ceeseietotee | Meanievtn sree ell ee A eee 
1911 he ee 99 100 533 298985491, 821.084 | ocd cntses eenll Aeevec seine or oes | rere 
192 Ree 179 181 1 ePal 42,860 L185; 786 scare tetel Ma ee ee aioe cen eereeres 
1913 0. choker 143 152 1,077 407519 1) -1036),254 3c coal ee ee ese cee 
1914.35.46). e8 58 63 261 9,717 490, 850) oie ne eNO, ays cucnetmree | ere aec ee ae 
1915 52 eee 62 63 120 11,395 TSA: Yl Mee aeren nies Sten erie ecicte Nias eo no c.g cc 
19163... eaters 118 120 332 26,538 9867814 -) co cicckon aakeleer a. ote Aen eee 
1917 occ: cee ee 158 160 758 bX OR 4p tea Weal be Wet oe eS ols 5s Sr oaees wiillos cdqnens o- 
1918... 228 230 782 79,743 YY AY DE ene 2 be A es adil dais ceo 6. 
1919.. 332 336 1, 967 148,915 3,400, 942 1-79 22-84 0-60 
1920.. 310 322 lod 60,327 799, 524 0-42 13-25 0-14 
ODT ee 159 168 1, 208 28,257 1,048,914 0-66 37-12 0-22 
1922)... eee ee 89 104 732 43,775 1,528, 661 0:95 34-92 0-32 
19237Re 77 86 450 34, 261 671, 750 0°39 19-61 0-13 
19247. eee 64 70 435 34,310 1,295,054 0-76 37°75 0-26 
1925... 2 ee eee 86 87 497 28,949 1,193,281 0-69 41-22 0-23 
1926... de he 512 23, 834 266, 601 0-14 11-19 0-05 
1927... sccm 72 74 480 22,299 152,570 0-08 6-84 0-038 
1928: eee 96 98 548 17,581 224,212 0-11 Po 7s) 0-04 
1929 88 90 263 12,946 152,080 0-07 11-75 0-02 
1930.22 eee 67 67 338 13, 768 91,797 0-04 6-67 0-01 
1931... 86 88 266 10, 738 204, 238 0-10 19-02 0-04 
1932... 111 116 497 23,390 255, 000 0-15 10-90 0-05 
LOSS aeration fee 122 125 617 26,558 317,547 0-20 11-96 0-07 
LOA eee Sore 189 191 1,100 45, 800 574, 519 0-33 12-54 0-11 
Meee Oe Seat 120 120 719 33, 269 288, 703 0-16 8-68 0-05 
1936: 48a asc 155 156 709 34,812 276, 997 0-15 7:96 0-05 
LOS Meee ee ars 274 278 630. 71,905 886,393 0:44 12-33 0-15 
NS. an 5 lene 142 147 614 20,395 148,678 0-08 7-29 0-02 
LOS OR Rae are ace 120 122 243 41,038 224, 588 0-11 5-47 0-04 
1940. in Ryaaectiee 166 168 894 60, 619 266,318 0-12 4-39 0-04 
O41 eet fae 229 231 658 87,091 433,914 0-17 4-98 0-06 
1942... Sty 354 492 113,916 450, 202 0-16 3:95 0-05 
1943042 ee ae 401 402 651 218, 404 1,041,198 0-35 4-77 0-12 
1944... cee nett 195 199 400 75,290 490,139 0-16 6-51 0-06 
1945.. 196 197 418 96,068 1,457,420 0-49 15-17 0-17 
1946 ecco: See 225 228 1,299 139,474 4,516,393 1-49 32°38 0-50 
1947... 232 236 IL ila 104,120 2,397,340 0-77 23°02 0-26 
1948... 147 154 674 42,820 885, 793 0-27 20°68 0-09 
1949... 132 137 542 51,437 1,063, 667 0-32 20-68 0-11 
plOta ere 7,330 *7, 500 *33,146 | *2,279,647 | 39,044, 792 


























* In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 


Of the 1387 strikes and lockouts during the causing 80 per cent of the time loss, were 
year, about one-sixth were settled in favour settled on a compromise basis. Protracted 
of the workers and more than one-quarter negotiations in a number of important 
in favour of the employers. Almost 40 per disputes were continuing at the end of the 
cent of the total resulted in a compromise year and settlements had not been reported 
or partial gain to the workers, about the _ in time for this article. 
same proportion as in the last two years. The greatest amount of time lost in 1949: 
Many of the larger work stoppages, involv- was in the mining industry, caused by the 
ing 50 per cent of the total workers and _ strike of asbestos miners and mill workers 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES, 1901-1949* 
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Year Fishing Mining, etc. portation 
Agri- Log- and —_—————_—_—_——| Manu- Con- and Trade | Service} Total 
culture | ging | Trapping Coal Other | facturingt| structiont} Public 
Utilities 
OT Wine tis eee 1 1 2 3 59 17 13 1 2 99 
1902 Pe. eee 1 1 Pal ers ess Oat 62 33 21 2 2 125 
L908 Sl ert aees tercorters 2. 1 7 2 82 49 PAS We ins on = 7 175 
O04 Seale LNT | ot eee 2 4 1 63 21 6 2 4 103 
1905... PAL fe Baar cee pe 10 4 49 19 LOI ere ¥ 96 
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1910 Filo See 19 1 20 6 160 52 30 10 24 1336 
1920 See eee Pash Aen ds RS 35 11 148 50 27 5 22 $322 
1921... 2 Pe 1 10 4 98 33 9 2 7 168 
LOVE as 2 2 2 eee eee 36 25 9 1 8 104 
19273 See eee PAT Reis cree ae 23 5 32 10 Aig Oe Sn ere 3 86 
1924 38:|'.. cen 1 i Dill cece eet. 28 16 Oe eee 6 70: 
1 O25 RH ra croeencmal|lsta tices 2 ile J 43 17 Olan 2 87 
192 Gare ler. eee Ld ee eS 16 1 36 13 2 ae ede 3 77 
1k! Po feeec al pees ie 2 1 DO se eerie 19 24 A a eee. 4 74 
PCIe « al hale 5 ee 5 ] 4 See 2 45 28 Sit see eee 2 98 
1929.04)" 0 eee Clete eh AOE 8 2 4] 27 3 1 4 190 
IMCS DE op Sere a tees 2 2 eas cs a 21 20 See ee 4 67 
OS TA Al yee) ae 3 3 Ol erereeene trent 43 13 Bite hatter 14 88 
NOS See lo Ae 11 2 Stiltner hn Al eae 54 IY) Weaetesaaicsss rel meee tee ae: 6 116 
1933; 7). 1| 14 1| mil 1 66 11 3 4 3 125 
1934... 1] 17| 1 26 2 1 i 10 4 11 191 
1985.50 5 2| 4) 17 3 58 § 14 3 6 120 
1936.. 1 6) 3 20 2 Sl 10 15 1 17 156 
1937. 2 7| 1} 44 5 145 25 16 7 26 278 
1938. 1 4} s 25 1 73 | 15 9 15) 6 147 
NOS Fab 5 55 ae. 1| 1 4s 2 44 10 4 4 8 122 
WOAD) 28H s<.0 dees 1 5 65 5 59 15 7 t 7 168 
Oa a Mie cee 1 Beer RR a 45 3) 131 ns} 13 4 11 ol 
1942... 2 5 1 53 $ 219 31 15 4 1s 1354 
OBS ea cee Gia te 111 9 222 12 24 ih 16 $402 
OSA eal. occ A Niet RA BA ag 46 3 120 6 13) 3 6 199 
1G) Fee sc Se ets ces hes [ica Sa eee 39 3 126 7 12 4 6 197 
ECs Oe ee 3 42 8 122 15 20 8 9| $228 
OA el aod eee 1 2 11 5 133 33 23 8 20 236 
LAS al o> Sees Ghar center es 11 ] 79 19 14 6 17 7154 
LODO MOM. iea lenses eee 2 7 8 91 13 9 1 6 137 
Total Al7/ 162) 60 1,061 148 3, 708 nay 674 ils} 391) +$7,500 
| ' 



































* In this table, figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of year are counted more than once. 

+ Two groups in which few strikes occurred are not shown in this table; they are: Finance—1929, one strike; 1942, 
one strike; 1948, one strike; Miscellaneous—1907, one strike; 1918, 2 strikes; 1919. 14 strikes, (general strike); 1920, one 
strike. Pee ; ’ ; ch aan ; 

{ In this table the manufacturing group now includes shipbuilding since 1901; prior to 1942 shipbuilding had been in 
the construction group. ; ia aw ; ; 

§ In 1943 two strikes involved workers in five industries; in 1946, one strike involved workers in two industries. 


in various centres in Quebec. Strikes im 
the coal mining industry were few and 
caused little time loss. In 1947, the largest 
amount of time loss was also in the mining 
industry, because of a prolonged strike of 
coal miners in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. With the exception of 1949 and 1947, 
during the last eight years the time loss 


in manufacturing, with the largest working 
force of any industry, has been greater 
than all other industries combined. In 1949, 
the loss in manufacturing amounted to 41 
per cent of the total, with idleness in the 
metal industry causing about half of this 
percentage. The time loss in fishing and 
trapping was 2:5 per cent of the total; 


TABLE Ul.—WORKERS INVOLVED IN STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES 







































































1901-1949* 
Industriest 
Trans- 
Year Fishing Mining, etc. ' portation 
Agri- Log- and Manu- Con- and Trade | Service} Total 
culture} ging | Trapping Coal, Other | facturing?! structiont} Public 
Utilities 

NGOS eaten ee 100) §.000 1,760 1d 25 4,919 2,595 5,547 4 39 24,089 
1902) acl aan 30 30 Beth eanee 3, 852 3,427 4,800 34 26) 12,709 
DQOB eR eho eee lice ee es 4,100 5,410 299 12,219 ipa rote 43) Ibe corer 324 38,408 
iA) ney Pan or ed ers ieee 870 184 360 Bylo 3,449 1,295 29 82 11,420 
1905.. SH) ear, Ah wae ee 5, 564 281 2,350 1,541 (S13 ener 114 12,513 
DOO Bas acces wl encateen ieee ai eee ae 4,549 215 7,925 8,261 BOWE Sie tie | 58 23 , 382 
ROO TRON tsk omtlenhiate eee 5 8,990 3,119 9,151 5, 852 OMe Oe 491 +34, 060 
OOS Ser |eieorte x a. cilievemtene: seeieslls, Sere capes 3,541 408 10, 296 3,269 8,547 (Re eine 26,071 
SOG S| aloes Sater ok etal 8,618 490 2,851 3,241 de OS) arene ac 40 18,114 
LOT Oi salle Sue ce ol eats Gaelic Sea ee 2,950 399 6,854 7,418 4,540) 42) has 22,203 
DOT Ae) avs, ek Mapai ee Pos . 9,890 65 5,318 8, 580 4,949 150 333 29 , 285 
1912. 33 620 2,243 2,085 9,525 20,788 7,012 30 524 42860 
Oe Aon pectee elt. 8 cereale 6, 220 4,837 2,008 2 e202 10,481 4,459 18 224 40,519 
LOU A ae an. sete ere c cramer cecil aval. Cee 2,500 75 4, 887 1,879 i) an 123} Oy ay 
ee Rr, eee Ponte Soe Sie ae 2,100 2,700 4,242 227 TSAO satel are 133 11,395 
OT GS Sl tyc tics 5 HRI ie hone CMe: 11,270 2,500 7,260 1, 602 3,104 380 429 26, 538 
ON sos Onesies eon bee 17,379 2,310 17, 857 2,426 9,470 37 776 50, 255 
LGU S 2A lay, APR ale eo aie Mee 22,920 1, 663 29,105 1,556 17,748 38} 6,556) 79,743 
1919.. 2,741 11 10, 130 3,438 58,039 14,611 12,574 Leal 1,801) 4148,915 
1920.. 8 OL2+ ac tee eee 12,128 2.080 24,129 10, 069 6,727 586 1,477 160,327 
1921. 590 345 100 1,456 189 Mey earl 3,940 tii 130 608 28, 257 
1922. Be 250 985 O84 75st, eee 10,397 1,868 3,628 25 147 43,775 
PA Aan scone 43 Til pate tee: 20,814 1,906 7,483 980 DOLL caer 69 34, 261 
1924 yy eects 1, 800 573 21201. vee 6,818 1,049 UBB ato Ade 2,736 34,310 
LODG Ae nee tet ees 980 18,672 11 7,584 1,499 ie itbls Ssrtloe = i 28,949 
ROA ee ree See AUIS Bs woes 8,445 35 11,857 1,208 GUS legs oon8 24 23 , 834 
19007 ER etek 770 300 LGEGDS| eee eee 930 3, 238 320 |h eeee 82 22,299 
1928... 1,006 1,500 DAUR Brest oorkcan 5, 503 4,298 DAI hoe ae 109 17,581 
LODO eee. Abs scve LOCO Nene os 3,045 70 2,868 5, 606 204 36 31 +12, 946 
LOO. 28 on ee 170 700 6)228| ee emcee 4,939 1,367 DHA en eye 86 13,768 
(Ce i et ee, ee 236 1,000 DELO! <2), Mace 5,406 549 ASL Stee 967 10,738 
Ee slienoc nee 1,435 3, 200 Br O40|| eek mee ct 8,811 1 30M Saeas cok ey eee 97 23,390 
1933. 1,200} 5,383 250 3,028 400 15, 569 254 322 98 54 26,558 
1934. 93} 5,889 50 11,461 1,373 25, 150 454 465 116 749 45, 800 
1935.. Pe AARP 1,330 6,131 638 14, 568 379 5,592 69 255 33, 269 
1936.. 1,100) 2,605 2,840 8,581 74 15,061 685 3,291 17 558 34,812 
1937.. 7 3,010 800 15,477 2,060 46,344 1, 286 1,441 188 i, PPA 71,905 
1938.. 10 870 1, 848 5, 054 12 7,460 879 2,519 1,489 254 20,395 
LOS OMAR eee ee 70 15 31,102 231 8,051 533 265 563 208 41,038 
1940.. 50 1,855 31,052 600 17,018 1,053 6,816 1,404 771 60,619 
194 UE ea: 300| Stee ss 38, 136 3,340 37,838 4,781 1,566) 193 937 87,091 
1942.. 426 604 3, 260 19,670 2,738 80, 037 3,889 2,233 61 774} +7113,916 
1943. tee 632 |\r ees 59,017 535 139, 656 785 8,712 202} 8,865) 218,404 
1944565). adie 90) sheen 11,180 864 53,093 427 7,484 105} 2,047 75, 290 
1 Ra Pan eal id both orca eel beeen os ee 27,422 470 62,788 380 4,322 445 241 96, 068 
1946. 19,000 800 21,414 5, 687 86,815 994 3,645 437 682 139,474 
UO (aes Ree ate 50 750 45,467 1,799 41,357 6,091 4,434 880} 3,292 104,120 
1G48) Sait. een DRAGS | eee tees 14, 695 2,000 18,500 DeOo ole, 239 1,132 142,820 
194.9 Wa es sorters lnee teeny 4,570 1,558 7,179 31,739 3,602 2250 65 469 51,437 
Total 6,522) 57,370 48, 803 627, 262 57,831] 1,031,569 175,201 179,692) 9,291) 41,080|+2,279, 647 














* In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 


{ Two groups in which few strikes occurred are not shown in this table; they are: Finance—1929, 11 workers; 


1942, 


224 workers; 1948, 110 workers; Miscellaneous—1907, 6 workers; 1918, 137 workers; 1919, 44,399 workers (general 


strike); 1920, 119 workers. 


in the construction group. 


10 


t In this table the manufacturing group now includes shipbuilding since 1901; prior to 1942 shipbuilding had been 


mining, 47-7 per cent; manufacturing, 40-7 
per cent; construction, 3-9 per cent; trans- 
portation, 4°3 per cent; trade, 0-5 per cent; 
and service, 0-4 per cent. 

Settlement of 62 of the 137 strikes and 
lockouts in 1949 was brought about by 
direct negotiations, in some cases with 
provincial conciliators acting in an advisory 
capacity at some stage of the negotiations. 
Provincial conciliation brought about settle- 


ment in 18 cases, nine were referred to 
labour boards, commissioners, etc., 11 were 
settled by arbitration, and 27 by return of 
workers and replacement, the latter being 
a factor in five work stoppages. At the 
end of the year three strikes and lockouts 
were reported as unterminated, namely: 
fishermen at Burin, Newfoundland, worsted 
textile factory workers at Trenton, Ont., 
(Continued on page 37) 


TABLE IV.—TIME LOSS IN MAN-WORKING DAYS IN STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES 1901-1949 




























































































Industriest 
| | | Trans- | 
Year Fishing Mining, ete. | portation | 
Agri | Log- and ——____—— = Manu- Con- and Trade | Service! Total 
culture) ging | Trapping Coal Other | facturing] struectiont} Public 
Utilities 
LOO DAS aligas tacos 1,300 130, 000) 7,040) 90,675 158, 456 49,155) 300,965 12 205 737,808 
OUI walls oat 870 750) O20 eee es 119, 722 35,077 35, 507 975 280} 203,301 
MOOS Re eects |pauwaen ete 49, 200 173,441 7,902 280, 601 147,030 196%: 2086 aera 4,577) 858,959 
OE eee en ren yee 4,300 792 5,400 129,059 46,437 6,141 193 568 192, 890 
1905. . TE OO |Perrenae oo eral eee 101.770 1,073 48, 634 29,289 6300 Leas 671 246,138 
LUO Oars eee eee ee cess ae 146, 622 1,505} 143,874} 65, 573] 197343) see een Oo O4 SoS G 
1907... en 600 102, $24 79,189} 168,652) 125,033} BORE Sao cell TeePAD) Sie 
LOOSRer Reece triliret decrees von oo. 13, 600 2,050} 212,897 33,292| 441,722 LOM cheer 703,571 
GOO Rates eters cclerstsc 6,500 720, 180} 5,120 89, 850 48,319] o 004/, eae | 40 880, 663 
TRONS Wal i cece | Gre ea oe | 485,000) ote 68,564 115,013) SOMDeD HAS ee rieins fe 731,324 
Ie coll aeSc.alle eee Ae eee 1,513,320) 2, 180) 59, 966 199, 597 38,991 450} 6,580} 1,821,084 
TEN OR er hens, eee 198 30, 600 107, 240! 45.468} 350,527; 508, 847 87,938 500} 4,468] 1,135,786 
LOLS Sey Reeerescilerenyeedors 53,800} 562,025 58,796) 213,860 198 , 026 36,447 18; 3,282} 1,036,254 
OTA Aer | eee ete ie 8 ho 8 | 280, 800 225} 176, 854 29,025) (ONG agne As c 2, 216 490, 850 
TOSS eel seen Reese con: 2 mt 11,907 8,400) 38, 123} 10, 500 PA AU orci oo wae 1,412 95,042 
HAO TL Gyeeye lane pepe asl Sesuerstisecaccilleanrons cotter race 72,387 25,300 92.778 11,563 28,617 1,130} 5,039 236,814 
ALS Ne egeeel| Pe aPPE a Pda tes. ctl eWeae. omeean. 584, 890 61, 790) 367,870 42,402 60,121 481 5,961] 1,123,515 
1918.. Seen eaee Reker tr | 130,696 16.693) 294 330 12,434 129,078 214! 63,975| 647,942 
Oat tere 62,301 220) + 383,659 194,040) 1,315,140} 358,627} 129,172; 8,955) 10,058!73,400, 942 
ODOR ee och HPA OWN eae ay Ay 99 920) 65,934) 405,909} 94,156) 55.006 6,128} 15,531; 799,524 
| 
1921. 1,160; 11,100) 1,400) BlRouS 1,854 798, 684 134,331] 65, 621 480; 2,966] 1,048,914 
1922). he BRO) 16, 290 (OST OSS Ean 571, 864 40, 156 93,851 75| 4,627) 1,528,661 
UORRY. a ioe At, cet eal © (pe mee 299, 539) 4,124) 280,135 6,912 (RCM Seo ocos 675) 671,750 
LO 2A ||| aves 38,000 DOOM TOSO 484 eee | 129, 278| 8,331 TA i SR ne 24,184) 1,295,054 
LO Oia el eee olicers bain 5,355} 1,040, 276) 22 135, 798| 11, 485 269] 8 cesses: 126} 1,193,281 
O26. tal gee oe tusks OZ 080lF eee 35, 193 35} 163,417 12,914 PALS tooo cine 1,400} 266,601 
12 Le cil See ohare 4,420 300 RePEc cad gone 37,611 54,567 SOGlte eee 943 152,570 
OZ Birra teen ee rales: 12), 762 4,500 88,000}.......... 39,893 74, 654 3a 00 | Beer GOR 224,212 
OZ Oh terell le ocuertep ses ite PANS Soh Aels as 6, 805 9, 080; 48, 834 56,354 4,104 500 528} 152,080 
103 Oba eereeere 640 12, 400 DA LSS ae fen | 40,035 12,367 EPA es cea c 1,520 91,797 
Re etl Gaede 2,250 11,400 L023 |eete iy ee reee | 149,214 3,346 20,900 |eeneraee 5,605] 204,238 
1932.. ate 9,890 29, 500 IB WET: oo poner ae 15,175 CA2D Ul eee eal sea Soe 412; 255,000 
1933... 1,500} 105,190 6,500 33,019 14, 000 150, 634 3,186 875) 2,888 260} 317,547 
1934... 93} 193,558 250 91,459 26,700) 252,009 Di 202 629 778| 6,771 574,519 
1935. . 6,745) 35,090 14, 660 65, 707 HO 82,038 846 74, 696 289 861 288, 703 
1936... 4,000) 31,305 40,950 56, 042 724 125, 666 1,301 12,052 50} 4,907} 276,997 
BY Ae 58| 26,575 1, 600 112, 826 26,520} 687,510 7,376) 14,458} 4,156} 5,314) 886,393 
190380 85 1,750 22,744 21,366 36 81,339 1,328 9,517} 3,439 7,074 148, 678 
98 Dee Nees dee 210 40 111, 274 10, 800 81, 562 814 325) 18,864 699} 224,588 
OAQ Ra Meee sa. 200 12,070 68, 763 7,540 151,081 2,026 15,087} 6,668 2, 883 266,318 
G4 Tee nee se see A O00 eters ayn 109, 069 82,620} 207,180 12, 662 4,224 760} 18,399] 433,914 
1942... 278 974 10, 000 66,318 63,211 296, 135 4, 266) 5,439 74 2,407} 450.202 
4 Sell ae etic HE ANS et eee SS 204, 980 3,334 777, 661 1,920 18,958 718| 26,340] 1,041,198 
GY Ee Ales EUS Peay Siete 28, 507 864) 401,385 1212 45, 426 334| 12,266} 490,139 
HGS. Sets conker Role Dene ee 183, 102 396) 1,238,901 2,948 28,096} 3,220 757| 1,457,420 
1:94 Gee | ore oniese 450, 000 8,360 43, 854 185,622] 3,760,299 6,995 Popes! ain 768} 5, 182) 4,516,393 
OA Taal creas 6 oe 150 31,000) 1,314,334 45,443) 877,077 44,362 74,271 1,231 9,472) 2,397,340 
HOS Bie sallere cetera ste ON 750 eee; 303, 639 5,350} 487,532 39, 666 26,176} 2,890 9,255) 1885, 793 
BOGOR erase oe [aerate as 26, 850 3,103 504,533} 433,022 41,120 45,551 5,500} 3.988) 1,063, 667 
Total 15,619}1,150,437} 537, 139]11,937,063) 1,590,093]17, 296,635] 2,661,319} 2,449,507} 75,666; 289, 661) 139,044,792 





+ Two groups in which few strikes occurred are not shown in this table; they are: Finance—1929, 150 days; 1942, 1,100 
days; 1948, 1,535 days; Miscellaneous—1907, 6 days; 1918, 522 days; 1919, 1,033,770 days (general strike); 1920, 4,570 da'ys. 

t In this table the manufacturing group now includes shipbuilding since 1901; prior to 1942 shipbuilding had been in 
the construction group. 
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(1) Non-ferrous smelting is included with mining; 
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Strikes and Lockouts| Workers Involved Time Loss 
} Per Cent Per Cent Man- Per Cent 
Number of Number of working of 
Total Total avs Total 
2 1-5 4,570 8-9 26,850 2-5 
15 10-9 8,737 17-0 | 507.636 47-7 
of 5-1 1,558 3-0 3,103 0-3 
8 5-8 7,179 14-0 | 504,533 47-4 
91 66-4 31,739 61-7 433,022 40-7 
3 2-1 1,399 2-7 19,370 I-S 
2D 1-5 186 0-4 7,325 0-7 
10 7:3 4,588 8-9 54,859 5-2 
4 2-9 400 0-8 7,670 0-7 
4 2-9 227 0-4 1, 860 0-2 
2 1-5 390 0-8 1, 650 0-2 
11 8-0 1,787 3-5 20,359 1-9 
2 1-5 226 0-4 1,390 0-1 
2 1-5 864 Poy 89,125 8-4 
8 5-8 576 1-1 11,467 1-1 
29 21-2 18, 861 36-7 | 203,663 19-1 
20 14-6 12,492 24-8 | 184.656 er 
¥) 6-6 6, 869 12-4 19,007 1-7 
ea te Beha ki re ace ee Se 
7 5: 358 0-7 4.623 0-4 
13 9-5 3,602 7-0 41,120 3-9 
13 9-5 3, 602 7-0 41.120 3-9 
9 6-6 2,205 4-4 45,551 4-3 
ae ge asia Be a ey eer Tes suas 
ay | 2-2 365 0-7 2,251 0-2 
2 1-5 1,576 3-1 28,350 3-H 
Sep ae eee oa belteni a Sint hee: Ae 
1 0:8 65 0-1 5.900 0-5 
Pero a erecy ar ol at a arene APS acme artis cal Weaay Px ceva <3 |. ee tig 
6 4.3 | 469 0-9 3,988 0-4 
1 0-7 136 0-3 68 0-0 
1 0-7 12 0-0 72 0-0 
4 2-9 321 0-6 3,848 0-4 
137 100-0 51,437 100-0 |1,063,667 100-0 
erection of all large bridges is under bridge construction; water 
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TABLE XI.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1949, BY NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED 


Strikes and Lockouts| Workers Involved Time Loss 











Per Cent | 





















































Number of Workers Involved Per Cent Man- Per Cent 
Number of Number oO working of 
otal Total Days Total 
Winder: 1 Oeeeece are ete tri kite clan sec teeta. 3 2-2 16 0-0 500 0-0 
ROlanideuyicl ers OO Marines traci cnstn sions cieteesclasronioe tances ee 39 28-4 1,026 2-0 13 , 442 1-3 
HOTA WNGer LOO ceve-vaeaesuemicis oss cities cate iceman ace 20 14-6 1,481 2-9 30,274 2-9 
LOG anc cund ero sec wows ace cs seietore tite Sanisanne 53 38-7 10,027 19-5 89,744 8-4 
BOO aridhuncdern O00 senescence Bn ae RNR 9 6-6 6,416 12-5 | 161,957 15-2 
OOO andeu vere peta et cite scree SRE Rn e rine tae. 13 9-5 32,471 63-1 | 767,750 72-2 
TRO Ea, J nara an ey SS ee ic thn 137 100-0 51, 437 100-0 {1,063,667 100-0 
TABLE XII.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1949, BY TIME LOSS 
Strikes and Lockouts| Workers Involved Time Loss 
Number of Man-Working Days Lost Per Cent Per Cent Man- Per Cent 
Number of Number oO working of 
otal Total Days Total 
| 
jYo eee CDE ee rao eee oe ee oe Oe 26 19-0 2,054 4-0 1,343 0-1 
LOO and ind Gr GUO Meee ee ieacic cats eens ct ee aioe ecle 34 24-8 3,088 6-0 8,912 0-8 
HOO and under) 00032045. ee oe se were eee eae oe 23 16-8 4,421 8-6 16,373 1-5 
ieO0Olandnunder| 0;000N ane ee et ee eters 42 30-7 16,118 31-3 122,789 11-6 
1O;000fandmunder:50 0002. 2maer. oc oscrieas os rst eee nee 8 5-8 13,347 26-0 174, 250 16-4 
EO OGRE Cha ONC Nee iret ese case ue cliench sh entrees oecleycNetons okew wcyestsyceeee 4 2-9 12,409 24-1 740, 000 69-6 
ARON carats ht ve gOS rare LAI HAT ECE RO 137 100-0 51,437 100-0 |1,063, 667 100-0 
TABLE XTII—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1949, BY DURATION 
; Strikes and Lockouts} Workers Involved Time Loss 
Period of Duration Per Cent Per Cent | Man- | Per Cent 
Number of Number of working of 
otal Total Days Total 
a 2 Cod Se ed eee ic ha 
Liha Ve PES ees BCe SIE s_ cos re cP Che omen Gti nce a ee 64 46-7 22,955 44-6 49,758 | 4-7 
yr bayeinaG TCO. pean oho ues oo se eos aneee Ad 16 11-7 7,051 13-7 42,877 | 4-0 
1Oidaysiandsunderslovemer satis ae nee eee cir oes kes 8 5:8 866 1-7 10,028 1-0 
li clamene! Two). - nnonoa anton coded socne Goer 11 8-1 6,774 13-2 | 125,535 11-8 
QO days na nd Glee Oem sary tee eee ces eae are 6 3 2-2 1,249 2-4 21,120 2-0 
Os fo Cais) GHGl WonoKeTe GD. ayo Selah NU de ac se OUC RABE Neo oe 14 10-2 4,149 8-1 147, 884 13-9 
SOldays aneuncderm 1 00mees. a speeter ce ater. oo 1 meee. 9 6-6 561 1-1 27,880 2-6 
TOO Td AV SraAndsO VET reece Linac eee einicioe rome ence 4 2-9 7,095 13-8 | 626,975 58+9 
Unterminated or carried over from previous year...... 8 5°38 737 1-4 11,610 1-1 
PLO ta Lee eae) ete ete i Ee Sas Ss 8 ee 137 190-0 51,437 100-0 |1,063, 667 100-0 





TABLE XIV._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1949, BY PROVINCES 


























Strikes and Lockouts| Workers Involved Time Loss 
Province Per Cent Per Cent Man- Per Cent 
Number of Number of working of 
' Total Total Days Total 

INewiound Lancy )e see oe ceeiimeoc iat. ccsdislels cise eveyanere = 8 5-8 2,798 5-4 23,078 2-2 
ING VALS COLL mente estore NS olan Martinis eyenaremie meee 8 5-8 iL ey 3-0 6,281 0-6 
Tee Seay DroheainTGl Wisi iaiak.  aaikarin ok hd ao Ree ca Ropes! ouide cima > altos conic col Insomeroo en! (anciua oe nono) loner onc cw dotac rice 
ING wy EBUDS WIC eee ee ete cater iashas cls pete oe cies 2 1-5 49) 0-0 54 0-0 
Cre ec Peek, ee Beare adds ces de oe aie os 23 16-8 8,306 16-2 |" 5315 857 50-0 
Ontario. ee Se ea eee. AS... dar aaees 63 46-0 28,935 56-3 307, 155 28-9 
Manito bate sete santo creer ident teiere ietateisks cxcicteaberereiee.« 3 2-2 1,034 2-0 19,150 1-8 
Biss 1866 ewe eee teretoee e Potoie i otanot rene wien aveunere cree © 6 4-4 425 0-9 4,548 0-4 
AT Der ta see oe. re eiee erate ge otwiaisareseiserade « 8 5:8 687 1-3 4,865 | 0-4 
Leyokmrel ey Cxailivoal tli < Agee Gane O66S SA OUD obo UeOro dom 14 10-2 5,319 10-3 40,129 | 3°8 
UTLET PLO VAN CiAlle (2) cee steislsislokelsie isi eie! sieela sfetetei =) Fo « 2 1-5 2,359 4-6 126, 550 11-9 
PD ae ot abet INye Gio roel Atepel chatole tororaverare « 137 100-0 51, 437 100-0 |1,063, 667 100-0 


(1) From April f, 1949. 
(2) One strike of seamen, 
time loss, 37,550 days; figures are estimates only and have not been 


graphers: Quebec, 290 workers, time loss 25,600 days; Ontario, 569 workers, t 


57301—43 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick , Quebec, British Columbia and foreign 
broken down by provinces. 
ime loss, 63,400 days. 


ports, 1,500 workers, 


One strike of litho- 
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TABLE XV.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1939-1949, BY MONTHS 








Number of Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in Month 















































Month 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
PANUALV 5.02 aaa 10 5 12 12 32 22 16 10 10 12 5 
HEbDLUATY Ae eae 5 11 6 20 27 18 16 16 13 8 7 
Ware hiows se wenet tes 4 10 12 14 25 11 22 22 13 9 9 
April eethetermr dna: 15 30 17 35 12 15 22 23 12 9 
MayVaie nn acon 11 19 30 28 st 24 13 29 33 13 15 
JUNCH ao ee ne eee. 8 12 28 50 53 22 12 25 20 16 16 
JULY ces eee 9 Pat 26 61 33 22 25 33 19 13 12 
IAIN epedeesad guar 17 20 28 53 46 22 19 20 22 18 14 
September........... 14 13 24 35 oO 9 16 18 27 18 13 
October ets ceoe 21 21 18 25 36 14 14 11 29 10 14 
November.......... 8 10 8 25 24 10 21 14 15 14 11 
December........... a 9 if 12 20 9 Uf 5 8 4 i 
ViGarc evkes 120 166 229 352 401 195 196 225 232 147 132 
Month Number of Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
JANUATYVA oe eeites es 12 ul 44 14 33 26 17 13 14 19 10 
Hebrugryeceer ees 8 13 9 21 31 20 17 19 21 14 10 
March Pe. cee etn c 7 12 13 18 OH 14 23 30 21 15 11 
April. 2 eae eae 6 19 35 20 od 12 15 30 29 18 18 
Mays tein mene 13 23 34 32 40 25 15 36 47 22 23 
JUNGN Stee 13 14 32 55 59 23 13 36 33 29 28 
JULY tra cee ee 10 21 29 68 39 23 27 47 29 5 20 
AUCUSt Haas eee ic 18 22 35 59 50 26 27 46 38 31 20 
September........... 17 15 29 43 38 9 17 37 42 31 25 
Mctober:nr ween Dai 22 23 26 3 14 18 27 48 22 22 
November.......... 14 13 12 26 28 12 24 20 29 21 22 
December...... 12 10 9 15 22 il 13 10 15 12 15 
Sean Soper *122 *168 *231 *354 *402 *199 *197 *228 *236 *154 *137 
Month Number of Workers Involved in New Strikes and Lockouts 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
JANUATY see eee 1, 164 732] 1,610 852} 19,740) 4,839} 5,426) 2,277] 2,058) 11,596) 1,326 
Mebruarvan eee ae 1,818} 2,599; 1,618) 1,507; 2,611) 8,737) 5,012} 3,594) 29,449] 1,858! 6,721 
Marehensa se sae 424, 1,775) 1,108} 3,432) 16,688} 1,612} 4,770) 4,299] 1,012} 1,360) 1,951 
April jn daa eee 315} 12,629} 20,004) 7,272) 32,292) 14,384] 4,622) 4,924) 3,113 2,152} 2,097 
$V ikece terete ae 3,51 8,327; 5,462; 5,512) 7,210; 9,481) 3,242) 46,681} 19,350) 1,157| 4,028 
JUNCTI Re ore eee 1,746] 4,826} 6,918} 15,740} 21,765) 5,840) 2,773] 31,556! 3,077| 2,048} 4,290 
july. Sr eee 4,415} 8,563) 21,500} 17,048) 14,205} 9,229) 11,738] 28,226] 1,767] 6,368| 7,717 
PAIEUSE Saceeeiccietaeiaee 10,623; 6,894} 8,878} 20,156) 35,346} 9,086} 8,509} 5,180! 5,737) 2,046! 3,390 
September........... 7,434) 2,746} 8,352) 12,875} 9,797; 1,024; 19,635} 2,036] 16,495) 6,296] 6,515 
Octobers ees sees 5,649; 8,102; 4,718) 6,062) 6,092; 4,260| 6,737| 7,212) 10,869} 2,638! 10,769 
November.......... 2,920; 2,339) 3,769) 20,262} 17,489; 1,380} 20,924, 1,970) 8,508! 2,373] 1,381 
December........... 839 903} 3,088} 1,185) 35,049} 2,117] 2,654 839} 1,450) 1,795 767 
Years seeceicren 40,866} 60,485} 87,025] 111.903| 218,284] 71.989| 96,042} 138,794} 102,885] 41,687] 50,952 
Month Number of Workers Involved in All Strikes and Lockouts in Existence 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
JERIBI AY Honcgodaceac : 19,860} 8,140) 5,452} 2,957) 3,293) 12,7291 1,821 
GOTUARY cee ee ee 5,239} 8,782) 5,023) 3,769) 32,552) 11,058) 7,245 
March) .3ee eee 16, 993 1,669 4,800 6,097} 17,070 3, 845 6,601 
Aprile. meee ees 32,496} 14,384 4,622 7,110; 17,988 4,678 7, 851 
MEL. Soe cee ae 15,306} 22,827 3,336) 47,855) 35,893 3,204} 10,532 
JUNG ee see es eee 23,021 5,980 2,926) 70,600) 19,101 3,804} 11,511 
Julyceccee ee eee 15,679 9,571; 11,975) 50,429 3,105 8,338} 12,592 
ATIZUSUS. sertee neon 35,645) 12,585) 13,190) 42,506 7,200 7,617 4,574 
September 8,190) 3,057) 10,773) 13,357) 10,305) 1,024) 19,819} 33,451] 21,528! 11,619] 8,588 
October’ yee eee 6,496} 8,130) 5,511} 6,107; 6,361) 4,260) 25,868) 33,425! 26,759) 7,908] 16,433 
November.......... 4,863 3,657 4,740} 20,439) 18,172 1,662) 31,054 7,915} 14,775 3,452 8,925 
December........... 1, 666 953 5,688 1,488] 35,227 2,312} 19,511 2,256 3,387 2,566 3,197 
WY OAT Ses eee he *41,038| *60,619| *87,091|*113,916|*218,404| *75,290| *96,068| 7139, 4741*104, 120 *42,820| *51, 437 
Se NR I 6A ae AE OR ACI EE RU EAU Ue eR nee aie Au Sera eal, Ge oY 
Month Time Loss in Man-working Days for All Strikes and Lockouts in Existence 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
VANUAT Ve eek ce eee. 10,472} 5,962) 3,508) 46,635) 166,715}. 23,658} 31,937] 18,948] 28,504] 135,835} 9,710 
PObruary. occas. <.4n 24,098} 12,749 7,126} 24,141) 24,301] 39,888 6,656; 11,891) 198,214} 140,130} 71,652 
Mareh.ts berate: 9,982) 14,940 3,670) 21,602) 30,822 2,834 8,709} 45,856} 378,580} 57,133} 136,317 
JA DTIL Sf oe teee eee 1,361} 64,914) 77,036) 20,869) 103,936] 115,994) 23,533) 45,764] 365,687 51,269] 138,931 
Mayor: ach Meee 16,732} 51,122) 22,397) 17,780) 47,229] 126,386] 6,738] 566,410; 366,070} 39,754] 173,925 
JUNG? Eo ee ee 8,616} 38,827) 39,284) 41,593] 142,917 9,528 5,138} 933,876) 168,737) 34,337} 141,197 
JULY cere eee 12,445} 21,186] 48,859} 53,498) 65,632) 26,023] 45,497] 915,911] 23,769 77,588] 58,005 
AUgUSt. no eeen ree 32,298} 13,821} 33,569} 49,951] 240,493) 120,283} 41,122) 870,694) 51,758] 110,625 36, 276 
WePLceM DEEN e 17,546 6,476) 82,463} 37,808} 37,598 800} 184,556) 657,714) 273,947) 112,759! 67,933 
Wctoberse a terrane 33,724} 17,949) 19,693] 26,926) 25,639 7,139) 419,242) 392,247) 400,114; 88,598) 69,992 
November:.o2..e0"- 36,351} 15,222} 41,764] 103,355} 103,566 5,080) 422,673) 33,278) 119,701; 17,000) 135,690 
December...........] 20,963 3,150) 54,545 6,044) 52,350) 12,526) 261,619) 23,804) 22,259) 20,765) 24,039 
ViGar eee isin 224,588] 266,318] 433,914] 450, 202|1,041,198| 490, 136/1,457,420)/4,516,393/ 2,397,340! 885,793 1,063,667 
I ae EEA I UNS TIAA Ce See EIA A oe EAI ee UO GRA ie Oe PAU UO OR Saree Ui peal setts (ARMM eo Ui? 


* These figures relate to the actual number of strikes and lockouts in existence and the workers involved during 
the year, not being a summation in each case of the monthly figures. 
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and department store clerks at New West- 
minster, B.C. The fishermen at Burin 
‘resumed work on January 23, 1950, without 
settlement having been reached. 


More than 87 per cent of the total time 
loss was caused by 22 strikes and lockouts 
which involved more than 500 workers in 
each case. Fifty-three work stoppages each 
involved between 100 and 500 workers and 
caused more than eight per cent of the 
idleness. Sixty-two disputes involved less 
than 100 workers in each case, causing only 
four per cent of the total loss. 


Female workers were involved in 60 of 
the 137 strikes and lockouts during 1949, 
shghtly more than 4,400, or about nine per 
cent of the total workers, being women and 
girls. The ten-year average, 1939-1948, of 
females in work stoppages was 66 strikes 
and 9,000 women and girls, or about nine 
per cent of the total of all workers involved 
in strikes. 

About 58 per cent of the strikes and 
lockouts were settled within 10 days. These 
involved 58 per cent of the workers, but, 
being of short duration, caused less than 
nine per cent of the total loss. Sixteen per 
cent of the disputes, involving more than 
17 per cent of the workers and causing 
about 15 per cent of the total loss, lasted 
between 10 and 25 days. Seventeen per 
cent, with nine per cent of the workers and 
more than 16 per cent of the total loss, 
lasted between 25 and 100 days. Four work 
stoppages, which lasted more than 100 days 
in each case, involved 14 per cent of the 
workers and caused 59 per cent of the 
total loss. 


Compilation of Statistics 


Since its establishment toward the end of 
1900 the Department of Labour has main- 
tained a record of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada, publishing in the LaBour GAZETTE 
each month a complete list of those in 
progress, so far as available, with partic- 
ulars as to the nature and result of each 
strike. Early in each year a review of the 
previous year has been given, including 
statistical tables analysing the data, and 
since 1912 including a complete list of the 
disputes on record during the year. As 
the monthly statements in the Lasour 
GazETTE are necessarily of a preliminary 
nature, the annual review constitutes the 
revised record for the year. 

The annual review for 1930, appearing 
in the Lasour Gazette, February, 1931, in- 
cluded summary tables back to 1901, the 
result of a revision of the record on the 
basis of the classification of industries 
‘adopted by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and other government depart- 


ments for official statistics. This classifica- 
tion had been used for strikes and lockouts 
since 1921, and it was advisable to have the 
record for earlier years on the same basis. 
Other revisions to secure uniformity 
throughout the whole period were made. 


The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, 
or an industrial condition which is undoubt- 
edly a lockout, is not often encountered. In 
the statistical tables, therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together. In this 
discussion the word “strikes” is frequently 
used for convenience in place of “strikes 
and lockouts”. 

A strike or lockout included as such in 
the records of the Department is a cessa- 
tion of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting one working day or 
more. Strikes of less than one day’s dura- 
tion and those involving less than six 
employees have not been included in the 
published record unless a time loss of 10 
days or more is caused. A separate record 
of such minor strikes is maintained in the 
Department. During 1949 there were six 
such strikes, involving 98 workers and 
causing a time loss of 27 man-days. In 
1948, three were recorded, involving 81 
workers, with a time loss of 16 days. 

In tables I and XVI the number of 
employers involved is given. In strikes 
which involve large numbers of shops or 
factories, such as clothing, fur, furniture, 
ete., or building construction jobs, logging 
and fishing operations, etc., only the 
approximate number of employers is 
usually reported. 

The figures in this report are inclusive 
of all strikes which come to the knowledge 
of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude 
probability of omissions of a serious nature. 
As to duration of strikes, numbers of 
employees concerned, etc., it is not always 
possible to secure exact information but 
the estimates made in such cases are the 
result of painstaking methods in the collec- 
tion of data, and it is believed that the 
statistics indicate the conditions with 
reasonable precision. The estimate of time 
loss is reached by multiplying the number 
of working days during which each strike 
lasted by the number of employees directly 
involved from time to time, so far as 
known. The number of employees recorded 
for each strike is the number of those 
directly involved, that is on strike or 
locked out, and does not include those 
indirectly affected. The figures in the 
tables as to workers are therefore the 
number of those directly involved. In 


od 


recent’ years, when the information was 
available, the numbers indirectly affected, 
if important, have been shown in footnotes 
to the table listing in detail the strikes 
and loeckouts during the year. The workers 
indirectly affected in each strike are those 
in the establishment who are unable to 
continue work because of the stoppage but 
not participating in the strike. Data as to 
workers or idleness in other plants which 


CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The accompanying tables give informa- 
tion as to industrial disputes resulting in 
work stoppages (strikes and lockouts) in 
certain countries since 1919, including 
Canada,- showing the number of strikes and 
lockouts, the number of workers involved 
and the time loss in man-working days. 

During the war years, and the dislocation 
following the war, statistics for many coun- 
tries were not available and our yearly 
strike review from 1941 to 1948 was con- 
fined to seven countries, see Supplement to 
the Lasour Gazertr, April, 1948, p. 32. In 
1940, tables were given for Canada and 31 
other countries, see Lasour Gazette, March, 
1940, p. 234. The review for this year 
includes data for such countries as have 
resumed publication of statistical tables on 
strikes and lockouts and for which infor- 
mation has been received in the Depart- 
ment. Throughout the year figures for the 
different countries are given in the monthly 
articles in the Lasour Gazerre as they are 
received in the Department. 

In the different countries variations occur 
in the definition of strikes and lockouts 
and in the methods of compilation of 
statistics. In nearly all countries no dis- 
tinction is made between strikes and lock- 
outs but in a few eases the figures are for 
strikes only. In some cases the number of 
strikes and lockouts shown for the year is 
the number commencing during the year 
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may have been indirectly affected are not 
included in any of the statistics owing to 
the difieulty of securing exact information. 


Charts 


The accompanying charts show the results 
of strikes according to the number of 
workers involved and the time loss in 
man-working days by groups of industries 
each year, for the period 1914 to 1949. 


and in other cases it is the number in 
existence during the year, including those 
carried over from the previous year. 

The figures published by some countries 
as to the number of workers involved show 
not only the number of workers directly 
involved but also the number of those 
indirectly affected, that is thrown out of 
work by strikes and lockouts to which they 
were not parties, but exact information on 
this point is not always given. In the 
tables herewith, the column showing the 
number of workers involved includes figures 
for the numbers directly involved or the 
total number directly and indirectly in- 
volved, according to the method adopted 
by the country concerned. Footnotes to 
the tables indicate the nature of the statis- 
tics with reference to the above points. 

For these reasons the figures for strikes 
and lockouts for the various countries are 
not exactly comparable. 

Many countries publish statistics dealing 
with disputes resulting in work stoppages 
only once each year or even less frequently, 
the figures being issued in some cases after 
an interval of great length. Most coun- 
tries revise their figures when additional 
facts are brought to light, even though such 
revisions may necessitate changes in statis- 
tics published a considerable time previously. 
In nearly all cases statistics dealing with 
strikes and lockouts in other countries pub- 
lished in the Lasour Gazette are obtained 
from official publications of the countries 
concerned. 


CANADA 








Workers Time Loss 





Aad Number in Man- 
ae a) @) | Myolved | Working 

Days (3) 

HONE. cscs claMS Zt d Gyor tin CCR Cee IS SOO RCCL ERE A rare Ca arr eae Oo ed rR 332 148,915 3,400, 942 
TEPAD., cs 236 oles BB che whe b GA oer Eater She aie Te ee eS lec es eee ae 310 60,327 799, 524 
WOES SES SR 5 age iat eRe re RNP gc og 159 28,257 1,048,914 
LD 2 ee PN ecole cosy af eIA Scr seize whe) a “a Sains aceon Peel aaa Pee rset clas oleve 89 43,775 1,528, 661 
IGPR 65 oRdee 0.6 ulate. « AUG Ae Bic ee eI eR rr ne ae ys en ne an tit 34,261 671,750 
Le) 2 A uP RTE es Oh eee oh 0.00 Seda. so. che as a, Sn Gs Seah a LSTA Sole MEM Db a ible elorare cites 64 34,310 1, 295,054 
LO DEE sai. Pegs Seer Sverls ecran ending ard rs craters dans eR ew he cease 86 28,949 1,193,281 
S26 eee ett vii warchucint etc ngneis oases cuOitled Cutest edisiha chim ta wea 75 23, 834 266, 601 
ODT) eek Gig on desc ANCEISB Abc HA CIR In ear es (2 22,299 152,570 
LO See eee er nae ME rode diac tngs cae a ete ee ite che run hute oa eh tines Siorare s wietioetatets 96 17,581 224,212 
LO 2 eee Pee ER eo Spee Oat Fel wees Set ysieasat cams Poe fae wieeie isin cpce ais aoa ei eked S 88 12,946 152,080 
OS (Nee ert ere No dyed. sscsnciccate oittel S Saat aonns aisles apie nua oiem em clketad 67 13,768 |i 91,797 
ELS en eset Merten ok cee Ha mua Ta cor ve a valet cen ope ate) aisuenereatersse orale warareipen hea vide 86 10,738 204, 238 
NO BR. om oi desig on Bo ERS Hest Cine RES ne RCS I ER orien a ne en A ene 111 23,390 255,000 
LO 3 Se TIT eat oe cn mk cocayeusl ereecislas cl ccecthatate rs Gavhate ate laveraicwials cieromienssels Glin ues 122 26, 558 317, 547 
HOB 4, creeper ad bo dey 4B Oe fbi Bele ERE eT a AT eee ae 189 45, 800 574,519 
10 SE PET ar ae clare Mote oni 4 Wascrae pinaster Camaiaisiad wisn Aeldie'naeie ae eres 120 33, 269 284, 028 
TORN G , mis 0. SHS acceekh © cl SRG Oc) oa AEE: Ir ve nn en 155 34, 812 276, 997 
TRUE Sos. BY cote 1d Ola. be ORRPRBRELG 8G Oct TRICE OS CT OO Eco Itir ear Ceee nee Pentre 274 71,905 886,393 
13 See ae in Rr pa tro een eh, a ener h avd inc son araiisuenrele es eaiele tities 142 20,295 148, 678 
UE). . n.6 fe Sob o ld GORANI 2 Rete CT SERN er eerie SE? ee 120 41,038 224,588 
04 (IE ET eM ale belt ore cassnan le Mee Wntee serch walealacinns Goat eueie 166 60,619 266,318 
TOV... cidittla eta On ord ob RISEN se SN ORE RICCI Ie rote PAC ne ore eee 229 87,091 433,914 
TO ics 5 SSS 0. cam & SA ORO OR 6 CIRCE AOI ICU SPIRE 15, IP ENC ieee oper eer 352 113,916 450, 202 
LA See TIN Tee Me yoyo farce Rs Feri o ane AVE GES: Sea tasbiGia 4 Sooo Seay aistose s whRlaierd 8 401 218, 404 1,041,198 
LO Ae MCE Da NE ON VAC, ch aysbaras ave Sis iatainleal omar ip Noe Giale a 428! heme aNSb eS 4S ee ek 195 75,290 490, 139 
4 eee ee eee OP de anya irae Wain adlere ose sha srailoreree ode sei oiaie 197 96,068 1,457, 420 
HOG) ce abit been dy lo oc a oes So ANE 0 Sa Cee RC a te ann RE ere rn 228 139,474 4,516,393 
eR rs sO ee ae Ry cc ale ot Sa st de, Se aeeaia tien 2 8S Feld 236 104, 120 2,397,340 
1) 4S eae Pee ee la cif Sst Ses Pee a? ocr sid ces Panis ¢ sianeGuaasigetia's.Slabe/ ate a. avevere 154 42,820 885,793 
14 0 Pen MITRE em Ah AAR Ey oes tan Gani Ae a tak aaisieeh ev ilarald an sadpraies bane 130) 51,437 1,063 , 667 
fh) LOM ATUL TPE TNS el cceewenIeIN e eae oieeriaie cline Ae oie ines eis, Penevacaontnie sine arg) SNe 10 1,811 9,710 
Re prune rrr ect trea ek ce eke ee viele sete e a tec eelhase Bad 10 7,245 71, 652 
[Mane aren tere pare ee Pee eric. Cte once ciate ale cus ler c aioe sweiererag 11 6, 601 136,317 

AW, > SWINE s SAME Gi Se ene ae ee ene ee ene S 18 7,851 | 138,931 

Ric Mee PORN eNO BP eee on to ancanials » ose RE 23 10,532 173,925 

ALE) Cee a aE yen REN rayese ey MU ed eter ne 5 eis Feu Meal acaftapolalieie stiauseliocs 12 dus. ailsl aR paPe diouers 28 11,511 141, 197 

AWE. Su 5 cto tthe é ote CHO OO DOLE ORE Tier CRIS CCRC NCIC IO een en Ae ac 20 12,592 58, 005 
INTEL. o occ tanita em erie oh oc EIOIO SSE ID SRE CISC TCO, en nen ee 20 4,574 36,276 

SED BOTT Gr eee Mee ees crates Shaner yes aa seal eleiarchctn ss cient are Hake 25 8,588 | 67,933 
October rer et tas cha cus esaes Nei sR AAS SOU AO RET ae 22 16,433 | 69,992 
November........ Sn ba RAE Ei ApS an Se GI EE oe me ote eae 22 8,925 135, 690 

ND SCO ST Mec ale SITs Shes ere as ca retaicas cher cshss-shen sha¥s, cyeraushshe’ chaser she *erats 15 3,197 24,039 











(1) Strikes and lockouts in existence in the period. 

(2) Strikes of less than one day’s duration and those involving less than six employees have not been included in 
the published record unless a time loss of 10 days or more is caused. 

(3) Directly involved only. In 1949, time loss due to workers indirectly affected, that is workers in the plant made 
idle because of the strike, amounted to about 134,600 days. Workers and idleness in other plants which may have been 
indirectly affected are not included in any of the statistics. 
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ARGENTINA 








f Year 














(1) Strikes only. 


40) 








f 
Time Loss 
Number Workers in Man- 
Involved working 
Days 

367 308, 967 3,262,705 
206 134,015 3,693,782 
86 139,751 976,270 
116 4,737 150, 894 
93 19,190 895, 842 
77 277,071 1,268,318 
89 39,142 125,367 
67 15, 880 287,379 
58 38, 236 352, 963 
135 28.109 224, 800 
113 28,271 457,022 
145) 29,331 699,790 
43 4,622 | 54,531 
105 34, 562 1, 299,061 
52 3.481 | 44,779 
42 25,940 | 742 , 256 
69 52,143 2,642,576 
109 85,438 1 344,461 
82 49,993 | 517,645 
44 8,871 228,703 
49 19,718 241,099 
53 14, 7A 224,599 
54 6, 606 247,598 
113 39, 865 634, 339 
85 6,754 86, 290 
27 9,121 41,384 
47 44,186 509, 024 
142 333, 929 2,047,600 
64 541,377 3,467,193 


AUSTRALIA 








ime Joss 
Workers | lime Los 


Number in Man- 

Year 3 ae wording 

Days (') 
LT: og Sicted dich Gt G0 OE SENC EO CROEREL EES CORA I ERRATA 5 eo IPE Rs Sat tae Se 460 100,300 6,308, 226 
JEP ADE 9 ptosoid a 6 tt ,CyOr Ce EERC ICLORC RCE PE Re BERLE ar mn SER Bg Bete Sth, ane Rn a 554 102,519 1,872,065 
PA oar geid Gal ticle RCS EIRENE Re RESO ERP cP nL pe ogee 624 120,198 956,617 
Lees doa pte 6 GAC uORoue a ACRES C ROTTS ORC RE OECAR TELE RT RRC RPRER PS, CARS REO Fires Cn aA 445 100, 263 858, 685 
LPS odoin. 36 6 BS BG SAGES CCRC ORS EOE FINED SOICRC UTES CTE CEN ICTE Bn ORL Cece a oe rae cre 274 66,093 1,145,977 
TP een 5 oucsntsthch oo emer Ser Or ip Teg Rt I ACTER SIERRA CRANE AICS Peres Per At RE Se A 504 132,569 918, 646 
TO 5 5 oF due cy Shen As ORE eirrae Hee aE te Oe A Ae ee 499 154,599 1 128;570 
CRIS etesconn S56 Se ee Ie Rares eR Sa eet Sa EIRENE ould hy Ns 360 80,768 1,310, 261 
Ole caida bt EE IEE Te Bek CRP Ocoee ICH CERRO CCUG CPt OEE OI 441 157,081 Pdo,pel 
OPIS wg Ele S cut are: Ercly SRE ANOS Dare PHS ON ees en Ha eri ir rene a ea 287 | - 82,349 777,278 
ES) 2) SET Pe ea Fee co ch rss ce ae To salicles Baa ie atets as ehere eee RT a or ane lo eclnie Sa atets Seen eiblanes 259 88, 293 4,671,478 
LO ST a ote he ie ote Scare e¥e sire al arrele east e ter ctepe eta ete STRe tose Oral oon: wie be/bin sfc st 183 51,972 j,511, 241 
NS LPT eer ere ae aoa ay acy aie licr Pal siforasvictistcneve aaa colts toss: <far's: ehslancialcisraus yale aUoriselak bie faneubvols 134 34, 541 245,961 
ORY 5.9668 OS 6 hCG od Bt NIRS Cae BoE RT CO TICES cRETE CRIN CCRICIOI Slcrel Gece EIC ECR RE ee ie 127 29,329 212,318 
LOS SP Meer Pere rcca tc crtots eval eve ncraccneta: crehsvcravrevete aoe elas Oitla celonetoie nieterole cintale aiates werdte 90 26,988 111, 956 
HORM ns we bde- So 0 cic eS CE TDCI RES ERERIORCLeLe cLec S 155 46, 963 370,386 
THESES) 3g Ad cre tad creHOOTS SAVER ORO ISN EEO aCe EIA, Cok a OO ao aes 183 44,813 495, 124 
E559 6.6 S16 ate.0 So COC ORD BE ICO ERD OP OTE cece ICE RENEE RE A Meena Ae 235 57,118 497,248 
MES o.03.9: SBloe dob xg: NONI CHE Nt CORO BO IE ROHR ECAC CRE CEE Tes CRT RCP ER IIIA IC CHIR no 342 92,121 Do7 tel 
See TT ere eT tree eile eee he soa ch ote vaterche shedewlei ae bons rave anBha ete Dare eset eVe)ionmnanctens 376 132,480 1,337,994 
1) 3 One eND Peat wer tter cary St tire acto asec tetcicrc ctl atciotetete: oteints oo to wisissocete ene o wtete al Oooverews Ornmieiecetens 416 143 , 228 459,154 
THEY oc. FS Galt Gas CYP 0 OCU LEROY are eR ieee ea a 350 178, 939 1,507,252 
41 ee eter aR er TO crate at Stctemralbets mictets sietelc sine aie clin eisai oO cieieleeine mea clea s 567 240, 845 984,174 
LA 2 eee TaE PPR arcane Peta SPURS a oi fe Ye fous cavers Cecovn ie Petals fe toveve ler einle oleletwielels ai setae: s:0 enetetseratere 602 166, 167 378,195 
4S eee ee ey eae ne ee ee Sea cicts ro shes coatte Sie asial cs afavaveielelsvslat erave ls,eheyaveia eievb's, wie sv aleve edonetaters 785 288, 028 990,151 
LS Sa ener Pat eee Peet ren tre oor ttc Se ticie jarenetarele ont efeitos ove ie elwiel ars (olalaloussererelaie e terse ine stare 941 260,792 912,752 
ee 56 oad oe Edo OOO BELO TICES GIS OIA CAE CSCO IG ETS ER aan CICIn atc teeta 945 326,641 2,119,641 
IO 6 eee NNR Tne A Uae array errs car er eyer trea Snrone arc pick ay evo eke volene scesenbyeiere ole euacaks ious Ol seks. 869 331, 865 1,947, 844 
14 Semper ee nee rere ce NUS SU PaMelev cl Shade srevoreve oiaTofere clare erolate eleteonel ave euelole shes ste slelaenss 982 280,718 1,338, 728 
14 Seer PEEP ReE Teer one Petpet et ave tayayais cbelarhre iris) oSieo acei-o; sua/oilevel ouetelacs, uyerdistecarare siaiiere widens 1 lB} 298,913 1,655,338 
4S SUMEUCLUAT LOL oer til aes cece attr eentaarciss votes sire esses revere Alara) « oldie ane Meiers tae: eoce 346 115, 533 1,072,325 
OTM CLUAL ES TE eerie acrete ietaptee aces tajeistelarote terete eisai ticks & aa eieieiers iene) sivas airs 258 45,011 88, 862 
SLUMECUAT COL Merete tert tat tryPoee (ie arctterciesci siete, Srotela beds tclens ress csoie re ATRIA 367 68,388 168, 768 
AT eee TACC RPP Parretote etc Icey skeisToleiece oie sielstarelaicans claim ane fe Gieieiatenetestisie wives Sens hls o(Siais 162 69,981 325,383 
GAG Mats Game UAT Ge Tomer are tvsrer cara c toferovovsvorere eve e eves e Gieieiehe ovevsss) ofo(eusi sieeve es =cjaniee, e¥ee cvessiare:s 308 76,335 272,781 





(1) Work stoppages in existence in the period. 
(2) Workers directly involved only. ; 
(3) Time loss for workers directly and indirectly involved. 
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BELGIUM 






































- on Workers 
Year N ceed Involved 
(?) 
1A he eter ed ae ogee oes Se ae, tries eye tS AG MOREA WA Ee Ea ae oe 3i2 164, 0380 
HOPAV . c Ge NT ho Orit OTTERS 1D 0 Ge es Ae er Ca ne ar ae eR A oe 2S 517 296, 192 
OA Rex Pe AVC LCRE: os Mics Schon RAED cove Ce cary CARR eth Se one One Oa ae ae TO ee nee ae 258 127, 293 
1 OD 2A Vie Siegeide etn treet 2 ae ees ok tel ia beatae acto denne cic 172 85, 605 
LOZ Seis 8208 naar Ament roee firs ors oe ra RET EMe NCR ote Cesk ev Ae Ptcuctees (5s cicosiley Uc ev atts Ree eee 168 126,278 
O24 Ae Mlctire cate tealav ete aac Mar Aa tenede SeeeRe Th Pes MEERA IA Pm Ae Reese coe bo cat vere ay Ae ic eee ne a 188 84, 447 
LODO, Ciel ee TNO 5 ten SRR Ay Ret) Menem Bray a 8 ON nn ad On eae 112 81, 988 
DUEL S Se A ae S ee AERO AU Cooter PRE opie. ieee GER A RRR Pa eel Rien MTC cui a 2 ot 140 77,368 
TPA i seis SR Oe Sse ES RRA coy Pare Pacis NOR Oy 25 Mee eR ee ee edi, eGR. Set 8 of 186 39, 873 
LOD REA eet: 35 Rap eC Se eR ea 2 peo mE nce oe, er iM: eh Ata oc aes ea ie as ee 192 74,707 
NS A A aes Sige ered = TC A eats oee tos 8 ne a ate er a en VO Oran Ur Be eiek 168 60, 557 
OBO ae ae ee ee Ps ai Ace RP oe ees ele ee te aS eee eee 93 64,718 
LOS LE er th CARR Ce pe eierinae tren ee ens AEP TAN et et ey iene | tay ee, Se eee ee 74 20,024 | 
OS Dee. eek Oak READ SEOs Mie caer SAU MT Pe ah NA eS, St ALG. bile EEE es age 63 162,693 
OO See ek: ale RS Sah tcl at NY Repeaters at Mea ee CP i ote 2 egg en dele 9 87 39, 136 
1S ae Sete ARS rc MV eae BS yer cin eke Ae et el nak Ses mie iene Ry Mh Lk eee 79 33,628 
LU SII 2S ae AREL tc: Skt: RI ERE CR o> ERR Ee AS Cae hoe a eee to aE Ree em Aaa 150 98 , 543 
INS LOH Reseed eas, SSO ea OP eset ane, Rolls ht UNG UG ye A Mle eRe eet Ae Ne 999 564, 831 
OS ete h SER Bie. Se ae eR ere, fi eae BES tree tt NOR PLT Dt Ag CARE len tga Ave SEED Lead 209 81,544 
10 Baier. ta bet Pe eres an eae aca A Mn Ce tee ria Ee Bhs ec nee aide aaa 126 32,900 
1s srg ea, 82 Cn rk ae Ve A Pe Sh tia eek ae cc ee ga eS Re a AI 68 45,763 
LOA Oi cet seh nee ek OA, 8, SERS Soom I ithe Sante ly OCENS ited Dat ae eye arena (en ate 43 25,519 
Da Ss A RD Te ee a a Es hes ot eee ae Re OO oR ells, SERNA Gu SE ope 160 147,417 
G4 Gremio yas earteer Semaine MEN RON LT a nee ARP ee LU oe eek SO det ak WOE on tye ch ie 287 183, 231 
OA Tea tie eRe Rte 5 ee INTE AS od Rc ietaen ener eee ee BI ee oh gis oe eee 473 353. 732 
(1) Disputes ending in period. 
(*) Directly involved only. 
DENMARK 
ae | Workers 

yY ear | ey Involved 
i Desa Demise AES SithO Ae 1h Meine ROT Re Ra ee gr CA EE Gt A Lb ge ene ae NM Ta sede 472 DOOM 
L920 BCS) E HOS DVR EES SER opiate sete ce pa EP ee Vice a CO a ee ee 243 21,965 
LUN Rear: OE eee SA ee LE, SEER RGU Ror t  aaeey Ny OMEN ana M eon | Sere ane eee 110 48,147 
DNS a dies ry ca Nate tS rey A REA Ar ta MR i, NRO Dr aos MI | bn fh ti a told A 31 48, 859 
OSs MIE Nee hece Rapetc tec tiryaaie STO nee RR TR Sina aL EEN: OREN enti Ly, hee eat Cea 58 1,941 
bt EA a aa ale ae ee  ee RAMEE 50 KE ener Sy Mee Bes ERC eet eee A. 71 9,758 
LOD bi zaicrea sie oor enas tole AROIS save iat oc eT PORTE AT ral Sia Pe ae Sac EE nae eee 48 102,331 
LDQ G tes crest estes re ee = sate Lore PO, 5 ws wise Coarse ee ake Pein Tee On DAA ee re Cea eine eee 32 1,050 
LOOT araiapta tener ser Us Pncei tal ree pect 3 aa ee ees pe Tey Ae NGI Reger TT ee TE ee eee 17 2,851 
LOS ete ate as eae has NR al or aera en Me ais Seat IE atraratere ro oe ee ee oer ne 11 469 
NPE oe tA RS TE Re Oi try a ie eR SENT SR dN ce AON ony by oan Se OOM Tel cE rs be 22 1,040 
LGB OREO cairn te sue Faso ba he Bares arate el ote Lah hata tcta ea CoRR ear IO OU RR ee ee a ee 37 5,349 
LOS Dee eee See ata acele iavetwick areal See Sea aie rete ah ee Te ge Te Te ee es 16 3,692 
1 EY eae oa yA eer ae ep ete A ee Ge ee ae eh ane te Se 18 5,760 
DOSS 58S, oe Kose denereitale are eee ae tele eacPe Pel cea Ree teed | rt ea ans Wie is eee 26 492 
LOB ae itiete sae eae aveten ey Sear lo la: aot eGar uso PANS cere IS ese RT ce Nee AULA a 38 11,546 
LOBE ee aeareperes cane te crtcgstks. Seaya aisner tare etene eo veser area Ae tee Re ots na ere ae an eh 14 827 
DOS Gites eee Stes, Aanarscche oat eerieopetiataca decease ch ae ee oe See ere 12 96, 862 
EY RACER IC CC ORCI CRS enc DOO Care aA a An ore rent Le 22 eyes 
UR TR aren Oa ae Se ree Pn Ses ie te esti Piimireed gmt aPC Ne As Bhs Seg eee dea ey 22 3,650 
LQG x. 5 5 cseascis ns Baletete Say cbete sre REISS eT Tea Eee ee ee NS epe7 eae a 19 523 
LOA Os Fees Sache eaves Meee reatvn, Se ua NNT She Re IE oe ee eee rn tt ae 9 257 
POAT i, cade Resgttc rotate ave Qamtons se FiESTane cbr esere tor dare, Wie va eter ATA: (cee erg Gh Ot eae 2 65 
LOE scsiis Shere phn BAST Se oe eee TOE Te Oe SE CE RSE ee 7 3,155 
OAD os roy siete tence ess veh aos ba get Et As re Tote SP A cote Tae ETO ne ee ee 8 14,627 
L4G a, isch aca eevatstadereieetaless score ane rete ate ati reiste ts carte ar aie eT arose RE SR ee eee 15 8,885 
LAS siete t Sua saherat ereceue ns Pak vehe a2e) sear oicoca GNeseUe Re Te ener Soh TON ae Pot er ee an ee 85 9,656 
QA Gece whee rates et ates oi icra eTegeiele ce roverctaus ve RGEC Tee Pea NOI ic PERE ae Oe cel een, 108 56,304 
HY Berg ke Ate peepee eyo een eran Te eam ANRC ne te Fmt Ce A pam Rin ate a he NG) 116 16,174 
1 Ei ee nea i ots ct ee ae ie ee aE un Nh Cae a Tin 8 ce ne Ore 85 4,448 


(4) Work stoppages beginning in period. 


(2) Workers directly involved only. 
(3) Exelusive of general strike of Apri, 1920. 
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1,658, 836 
2,254, 424 


(995 117 
781, 646 
399, 037 
580, 674 
664, 044 


441,335 
623, 002 
her 647, 647 
240, 937 


157, 242 
36,451 
563, 173 
1,052,594 
2,211,786 


bho 


Time Loss 
in Man- 
working 

Days 


77,548 
690, 089 
1,321, 184 
2,272,054 
19,677 


175,090 
4,138,486 
23,000 
119, 000 
11,000 


41,000 
144,000 
246, 000 

87,000 

18,000 


146,000 


14,000 
2,946,000 


10,000 





EIRE 
































ee Time Loss 
Your Number Buds ss in Man- 
: ey Gy (3 working 
} Days (3) 
LU 2 ee EMI AMO BS Le MME eS 1c s8 icin ase o's o pralanstaale: cre wage G Big tetarelenee aioe etal 131 20, 6385 1, 208, 734 
2 A ae NUN PEE. MIYADIL coy he gos cic, Soe) s, 979 avd bs suers, Rske eceto FUTMS AD NS Else cpereVere risks 104 16,403 301, 705 
HG Ds Meu E NMI RRE rare ed on. nics, Slste le: oer cree lal nsedalcnss stuteleterae0dl wide ave ed aeeid syste ereieie setae 86 6,855 293, 792 
TOPAE = Sev eedbaye ely cA Stes LURES ARE, Ac ERR EP Ea eS ee 57 3,455 85,345 
NODE Susur oro GRE oo IRRE AE CRIED Scan cite aE ea ne -aPEN,nthteRaen coer 53 2; oli2 64,020 
EVA «os secre: cholo 3 “I-A RCE pe 0: SRO CPR Bee ent a ae 52 2,190 54, 292 
LOD) MEUM NE Oe Mrs ions facie ehia boas s.cucco ow rea cng a dt orate eeu en eae © 58 4,533 101,397 
105 UMM RE een a creek so SE SH Ato co Valor o cacnst tre: Blbvehore: Sion enncans Miaiet secs, Fuhr Se 83 3,410 77,417 
BRE neck ctl el cnct ob 03 SURED: 0c 0 Ore EPS a a eT Se ie eee a reat 60 5,431 310,199 
ie) ST UE Re TM be er Line oh al tine OS ASSES eo Pea Re Ee OE eS Dek 70 4,222 42,152 
LG sacs ree EN me OP REE 0. Ntrevesciavcse/ays. aioe eislang or oesciawseanansye sap eeaas als slelrecus 88 9,059 200, 126 
1G te I CP MOM ON erie shies etre ese DeRie saat Hosa themes 99 9,288 180,080 
HG) 5 aN PE er ree teu cericts pits ac anal bcs sens so ohataei SUS lester ible iS Wiens souls aveibice bratecdioa s 99 9,513 288,077 
TORTR oo ches Hie Rech Sirs CO Cs REESE SRT TSHe RC ge en 107 9,443 185, 623 
HOBYE, onc. cicsgcaniie © ok > HOE OE BS Oe RSI REE oie ne one enrete Se et ree r  ee n 145 26,734 1,754,949 
1 nN Es AD coc re REAL core mickey ets ceisiic) cag alsve ches sles srahasie haere ersyarvert att 137 13,736 208,784 
HOBO. oe eekida 9 ado Tae GOO Be Bebo nee pen enone rEnE rear 99 6, 667 106,476 
C4 () aM Acne cue ey UN coctar Way clelereaiaiys cr xi manaattcn, cage Ghesa ale iene syste Syne aeialepece 89 Tatas: 152,076 
Eo cone eoiotee cigs tsSKOTO ED FRINS IC RICERCA ce i Soar ear Partenaires 71 4,895 Telos: 
THY «duc uss Qed Byte chat GREER RSE Us Aan tri me ee a 69 Byle2 115,039 
EO 4 Se ee eR oie Se Aan Seah, 8c aio ea Tey esses acre Yue seete at's) ance (4 aseieias 0: ace Sie pwiplai Velaters ale}e S1 5,921 61,809 
MAA Ne CORA CLM caters. Woes swish ssversraiass. dos & Gime Ie as. &. arouse, yauete ausle sued Tard Bla tessr sais 84 4,387 38,308 
BAL De eee ee ere ect et eete oof Serna ts, < evsiieh siesy afm ais) slo myaieysl at, © have wifcidhereiavetene elm areola) aie 87 8,785 243 , 932 
1.4 6 aera ater MEP it Mya NV cine uit aVchev eee bele Slo RR haLSSTT FI SNOW wrane. MEER WeL eS Wale rete 105 10, 896 150, 108 
LOYET ooo nl po ohord LETS 6B EOE EER OIOS RO RIICIGD IRR OO CO ee emi re ne eae a 194 22,253 449,438 
4 ee ern erent Te Sar see sc dot aisisters s sfa(s bisun sins etoe asa oi ye dhe 147 16,567 258, 166 
(1) Disputes which last less than one day or which involve an aggregate loss of less than 10 man-days are excluded. 
(2) Work stoppages beginning in the period. 
(3) It is not stated whether the employees indirectly involved are included. 


FINLAND 














Workers 


Time Loss 




















Numb in Man- 
Year *() &r | Involved ae 
Days 
HOMES oe ae wihs Raho ein ae Bl aloe es Odie cuca ERS One ence hears Ct nee RE RRO Rosen RARE 7 39 4,065 160, 130 
2) ee I RRNE tc C IVI coecputer sper Sts sc toe A wsoticha, oyarce pear ewTe ust er wsevalgiia c/a inp crateleloueNn;eianeseyt 146 21,001 455, 588 
He) ene a Ire OR NI. Sieh enete ae vessajateusis 60 Meda cotelloroveweans 6 le seueGascuwioioys. 76 76 6, 251 119, 868 
12 EN SI sn PM ler s riharanee Simin done em sue ceis arcuere sate Uaytle ta als inieke 1 400 inueieles leery 53 9,840 252,374 
G2 Sane ee NS Ne NR freee fe Se reeiera staan sear itve atue couereyria eG Jehs Joyosispetrrscryecadeioyere 50 7,588 261,474 
PRE, oo ule Bite bv eceaieclo GewAn ete big Rin Bley Grn ay tins ote cs aie, Oro een CRs Enna 31 3,121 51,049 
HG) > Sane em NI MRR a CUMIN Frolic vee icusua evn icsnalsiclin fc asawiel lft even atddecn ence lensyaleuar pel oxrcexene 38 2,921 113,024 
LOD (en RIN NE OR PN SUES S 2 Oye. ss ios dRovaiis ss C¥sususness svayelsisielaletaebsicvelions, *) aCekeleaaitele U2 10, 230 386,355 
(21a oe IN NM BON eS ca coco nie pastes ounce oe gutoushed vrs tatenrt) elle fovauoyella)nserdse fuis|av ehtileie sal eps 79 13, 368 1,528, 182 
SS ae oe oT de tats oi ci a aya ageTaKG re SARTO Gay Side # arleie) aorezousita lana islalels's a 71 2,220 502, 236 
ILC) 2 om eR ORIN oe ede Mie RE re rare Poin bate antbacsce: nsienial acs) aie eke s aiete lelel ani stiel gist 26 2,443 74, 887 
LG SC ee CPR PEER oy Sec vic a cleus sungea auniz Wo oystals cake wuheuduongna lalsrsnele leslie eteusbie 11 1,673 12,120 
1G) ed re I PUES tence he Ly ey ARs, Ch le stietugoae eielngete ates ioloandotarsxsuseucie age 1 53 106 
INC1=S oP a MOR A Ae NN Pe cues. ch isha deaun ioe Ato ashclio ver oierls4 evieuelinileyauelieupiece Se iis alasnmeaaiegs 3 284 2,310 
i.e) 5 a PS, SPM tere he ce ete nos itlensyaieaielel-sieie a teheias 4 1,274 9,536 
O34 eee ND ARM ye Seen ge FaR cr cneus: puesta (a teiel arele cer Gonieie! s/s tettee sh agelel aimhsysile'e) st 46 5, 883 89,727 
C2 aren tae MO A SONU ttecct Tra Jo eave cap ic alates Goove de ions levee roie Giets: aiale ols 23 2,274 60, 843 
LC (RMN ME EOE cco Recent one Yar euase ans sole Busse nsle face oie vai even alinlinyain wr sfelavs.aieishe.'s asses 29 2,935 35,360 
NIC) een ae EI RELY Fo eo tae, Sian lotinzcs salts iolsgovoce ols aout ere unl@ijolsi onshe.ecsae' (si s\isia ts e.sis 38 6, 168 183, 629 
1 OSS Ar PE NE MM Lg naa cis Glas Teibs al slave odie suonets(ararsialerelonele lec aibr elev yw, #ide/slahelars 31 4,087 110, 456 
1G} ee TEE Pe rs, Me UE Ree Sram ccc). isis. <vavaval suerotene vactereserandie lai siete sl eiotei a eiahs oecer ales, oye 29 6,120 256, 628 
OA TE Pe PRON teh Oe ceed. Se aE ais wae bid piste Gaeuatelas iecsl aintele ola aistetaaueiels 4 513 5,397 
OPW «5 olden bebe otc Meir RS or Cate Oe ne Onions Serco on sor ries 12 2,164 27,078 
GR ee cin sen Lae Age She, Gels 2 he OSS CIC EIS Dice orc ai De aeor 102 37,129 357, 664 
TOE ioe oO TN ST Ne? Oe rn ac ar arg ei icn fia Rg ro Or 42 18, 936 115, 984 
4 pee ee ee ee, Bee re toe giataets: ethers isha sion aE Sievers Vimaye eine alas 228 113, 359 479, 496 
(1) Work stoppages beginning in period. 
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FRANCE 








Year 














(1) Strikes only beginning in period. 
(2?) Directly involved only. 








Workers 
Eee Involved 
) 

: (?) 
2,026 1,150,718 
1, 832 1,316, 559 

475 402,377 
665 290, 326 
1,068 330, 954 
1,083 274, 865 
931 249,198 
1,660 349, 309 
396 110, 458 
816 204, 116 

IE PAIS} 239, 878 
1,093 581, 927 
261 3 PR 
330 54,088 
331 84,391 
361 61,445 
412 89,726 
17,091 | 2,422,844 
528 180, 067 
cee Ree ee 2,866,085 





GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 








Year 











1,303 
1,785 


2,194 
2,293 
2,205 
1,721 
1,759 


1, 423 


Workers 
Involved 


Chet) 


2,401,000 
1,779,000 
1,770,000 
556, 000 
399,000 


613,000 
441,000 
2,734,000 
108, 000 
124,000 


533 , 000 
307,000 
490, 000 
379,000 
136, 000 


134,000 
279,000 
322,000 
610, 000 
275, 000 


337,000 
299,000 
361,000 
457,000 
559, 000 


826,000 
532,000 
529, 000 
623, 000 
426,000 


434, 000 


Time Loss 
in Man- 
working 


Days (2) 


15,478,318 
23,112,038 
7,027,070 
3,935, 493 
4,172,398 


3, 863, 182 
2,046, 563 
4,072, 163 
1,046,019 
6,376, 675 


1,199,334 


2,393, 463 

1, 182, 159 
a. 386, 458 
22,673, 285 


SEED REREREREREereneeeeeenememeneneeeeneneneeee 


Time Loss 
in Man- 
working 


Days (3) 


34,970,000 


8,420,000 
7,950,000 
162, 230, 000 
1,710,000 
1,390,000 


8,290,000 
4,400,000 
6,980,000 
6,490, 000 
1,070,000 


959,000 
1,955,000 
1,829,000 
3,413,000 
1,334, 000 


1,356,000 

940,000 
1,079,000 
1,527,000 
1,808,000 


3,714,000 
2,835,000 
2,158,000 
2,433,000 
1,944,000 


1,808, 000 





(1) Work stoppages beginning in the period. \ 


(?) Work stoppages involving less than 10 workers and those lasting less than one day are omitted except when time 


loss exceeds 109 days. 


(3) Workers indirectly involved (i.e. thrown out of work at the establishments where the dispute occurred but not 
themselves parties to the dispute) are included in these totals, as well as workers directly involved. 


(4) Preliminary figures. 
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HUNGARY 








Time Loss 








Workers in Man- 
Year lavas Involved working 
(2) Days 
[2 ae eM IE SP SE MO TS ob a coal gh aOeURT A ahead Sua Nay Tie cahaten aN OEE aie eae 57 9,618 52,003 
EPA oe, chee Aste Goce SERCTERC MIO C. CHERRIES eae RIOT ae eine ie er ings aeons 84 25,428 294,941 
LS eae ne OB OMRE., Ck per ha Bla Fie ka Aah On, Roce Male & chee Mier ae ahelcke.4 Piss 31 10,289 131,174 
POD ee ee GP MPA cere Siete snche tate Aart Fees Oa alee ol Sehaleie se Spb taatnress Ths ees 63 15,065 149, 204 
1.3 ee ee Ne Ne DAA Re et re mi ae MS a a AS ee Ra ee a ARAL 35 5,770 79,596 
LOS RG NO cr FR tel ac, alain ses ES Ae a aR a Tea eats, Wate ae tee 38 11,195 189,781 
1) 5 a TI ey MB Se nr be dye ment Sdathai Ate ate sual OV RDAOTAE WEEE Oe Ode winter 20 4,925 32,914 
LS) 5 a am CRN or, MAC MME re ice Na cB oh athena Ad aatclian dla eo) 8 teed. oreisheue sh wicca ny heen Sagaree 31 10,367 125,178 
LOS 4] a A RROD SiN kh COWL ara 2s ch ANE abeie cid oar hae Mee AT Sl sitia Hy Soe 49 12,762 92,156 
£55) NI UG ean Oe oh lay Syn a Wd i NE THRE al Ss em, ras Rees ea ATMO gl Sadaoreg es 50 16,674 110, 967 
LOS GE ee ee Sef W errcicn Se ahah attic Sata Sits ar oySlecha Ba eheosba a avere sve che ies allelecachea rons 122 20,747 232,622 
OEY os uo doeveliia bt cisicr cho sco ERA OP a aR UE eRe Re Pts a Pen Re rg eee Pace 89 25, 853 160, 554 
1S ee IN Mae ec MEME oc i tue ec casia) ote aeeeun ae Ric aTe rele ovale ates te tor nes eosususneTaaNe aks 64 9,392 104, 645 
1103 en Cte Pemier e Ciri e Wee a ene ree a am Mt A At anelne Mecarahaels 53 26,311 169, 638 
TIGVD, oo icvec¥cntes cad x eat COBO AIR ce RANI nye MRS ene ar rae eee mR ale ee ee ew 35 32, 457 370,351 
NOT 0 sv occned? sehites. otic ONTOS Coe RAUNT 8 Os crt gree ee nea ee ee 3 767 1,174 
14D Ne. rent a Fa ahaa wie aVeyo Oe Hea tale eteooie eae aes 7 501 2,107 
O45 aA en ORS 8 5 PON 8) tnt LUE, nu Caen cacao e Bruce S 1 bea AER Ata 8 510 1,020 
1G 414 aI EN Rn Nt IN ee Pes Snes eh rer 1 A oh eke clevaysith are le dee Parwnclr sha badly Senile ela Si os ater tees fesaracns aromas 
OA 5 RRS ne Se Pere a Be ett rae ined, ace Sua Rial & ain A dlls Br aiaceraiinue SUayaabie er ata epeuere Seah, Os 9 6,342 7,282 
1946 Nr 0 tS UN To al NATE A colah ONG Ziad eee Cae ak BIAS Shae coke Deloss de, Avo. dla 81d lj 25,926 57,163 
5G 4 ne ee Ie MEUM RUE oe TEN to ace toler fee cual oc RU nsiel a ak eie) a1 SUS br dl Sy ciec ears eae SIDISIENG acacs is Seis 5 4,767 6, 732 


(1) Method of counting disputes not stated. 
(2) Directly and indirectly involved. 











INDIA (1) 

a Ra i a a ES See ees 

: Pine Los 

r Workers in Man- 
Year vamos Involved working 
(4) Days 

1021 app ko pens f PN le eI re es Ir aero, ensifesiochoviecs Baars 396 600,351 6,984,426 
WO oe ss OF oh Ay Sh Se en rn 0 Un onlay Renna ae OIC ERIC rt een 278 435,434 3,972,727 
iL 2S a eM eee Bee oe ad he rice mer ea Seat ao var o, ach fora Valarel © ay syecmvere ape cuss 213 301,044 5,051, 704 
SLC) 4 eens pe pe Minami emer ene 5 Fe NY cake cause ett ga Guo austen ela neia Wie aye shee yai'e) ee) 133 312,462 8,730,918 
1.02 ee te Re Nar ee VIS mea etree sausions ues Rae Daas Bis eis isd wee 134 270,423 12,578,129 
O26 ne PRI PRINS eed nedRyner F sioonietasisvaqeter Tata oto eyeeseaseiS erent nesses 128 186, 811 1,097,478 
102, AR ms eho es ne Earn Bee Oe. SAS A AOS ee NS 8 os 129 131, 655 2,019,970 
hE) 5 en Re Seek MINE EST gas err eM oof ooce koran thn) sbahay opel aleae @uple is ulsroreians 203 506, 851 31,647,404 
ORAM. . cSt. ek Bk ee cs il a oC erate Sera ee eae eee are se 141 532,016 12,165,961 
OBI, oe ee Ae ee ch en en neo ree te REE re nC ae ee 148 196,301 2,261, 731 
FSi ee SP oe OI pe oye mh eared operas ac tSieks jes wal visual olds eae: trelieke e etgve) he 166 203, 008 2,408,000 
[AS eee ePID NM i Re 8S ee A a VID ciety tas daomtthers cisbeanicle overs enc esse oat 118 128,099 1,922,437 
G33 ee OE RI FS ts od ich aten ef onavalece Ste eiendie vole ad a: slenchal eye 146 164, 938 2,168,961 
133d ena me NUCL SUR ENTE Tog A eee rysaes sre, daha eee shoke’ etal iota gl Shale oper seeatens 159 220,808 4,775, 559 
ISU ant ER, Mg MRI else oh Se SSIS Ed Score segsienala meteudiehey sles 1s) gusitprasa Gelelerelseusaiece ae « 145 114,217 973,457 
1 GN ait Me Se MP HL rcs hh cub aroha tolauinatetels eMarshatehal aj a shore # egies 159 169,029 2,358,062 
03 ae RN PRN esi daclsccediziabe timp slater arsisians sel araious 315.88 379 647,801 8, 982,257 
LLC 7 ane ren Ps MUR = ed py he eV tar nical Me leneisbesiswato sine oer asioe s 399 400,075 9,198,708 
3 Cue eee Oe et a i eck ET Aceh deren Leeman as Taibidiv's ote late tahayaiia pierenel Sharghtk laa 406 409,189 4,922,795 
TOV, 3 oe ee ry NS en (OAR as tea ec SR iS a eae ROn OE OCCT acc Ceti Rca aan ae te | oe 452, 539 1,017,281 
LGA ree en RS NPN 2. 2 is estates ay ee eteictseks lasers wrstevelelel s:e/ecemisisleie yea 359 291,054 3,330,503 
OAS) ee ey CR ceed em re De cad treat rare Gere tease oncvel stein lolol eaiip usile 31° 6+ A sh eS 694 (iene 5,779, 965 
GASES Ee eo NN fe MOR n eaiee Sox len ry Ane AM Had SURE DONC eer ie 716 525, 088 2,342,278 
L(G ann enn Se Wy are ay A crys en oesre sctaosol chaohate oiohes s¥ePoheteleveus shgre¥sis 658 550,015 3,447,306 
FCA ee eM oe EE ge Ry. WIOL ee Ma levels wlefetaic otepae ine exes eM ase Se 820 747,530 4,054, 499 
OA een ae Se Coie SM SNe PN cet eoyan Sepsis arches ttits a etn tohs (olerays. ths eifelie) ¢ oor) a0epanes 1,629 1,961,948 IDEM RWIS TAty? 
TOL) 58 aha © ty ik 8 ee On IAD ola S Og OREO td See AC Oca ICTR DORR NR A ORL 1,811 1,840,784 16, 562, 666 
14'S eae en emg n-ne er SPC os 0, Sug, Pa Puc aitopecereiat'eps a) <ul wtslalles aigh's. wh adel eieusiess «) al aPehs.eehe ets 15259 1,059,120 | 1s Ooi pluie 








(1) Formerly listed as British India; since partition to Dominion of India and Pakistan on August 15, 1947, the 
Government of India has continued the strike statistics. 

(2) Industrial disputes which have resulted in work stoppages involving 10 or more workers. 

(3) Work stoppages in existence in the period. 

(4) Includes workers indirectly involved. 
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JAPAN 



































Time Loss 























r Workers in Man- 

Year N erie Involved working 

( (7) Days (2) 
SENT, Soa Pleats Sr eer (ass Ci SRA -c SEM, a oO a RR Sg 8 RO 246 58,3220) 5) vst. eee 
LD eet, Boe SPEER oe cee ee OM NE Me eo ch es co RED, eae 250 41,,503))|\*82.5.0 ee 
IS Seana Ore amare 1 eee eee ik SVENRON estat a ER Me a a Mite nar Nl 270 96,209!" |(50 <2) eee 
Re Eo, mio ly. cet A” MSR yc ay 1 95 We tp eo OY a RR 333 54,526 638,363 
LATS 2 SIAR GR en ct ae gi) A OM a a Eh aca Waa tae RE MCS URI Scie s © 293 40, 742 361,225 
laos ER aU OLE OPM BE AF) orga ati Phnie eile ei a a, a PM 7 495 67, 234 722,292 
LAU eR AGo. Ai ee a ON ie Let a UAT Ss ah 21 Wabwt peecaat i 383 46,672 791,599 
12 Soc te aaa aed SoS eye | Pk Na Oh el RRS OL NON Dial '@) 77 393 43, 337 323, 805 
P20 rte oc cic Mao's See ant eee eran Ren aly Lek ae, cnt es Ghee 571 77,281 678,670 
LUAU the, Cee ee e PR og oe UUM ie UR oe dt ee SIN MNCS NICO Retire ebett tA. 900 79,791 1,049, 474 
LOE Sate 2 oe tee ROY: hls Cae Feat eee be cg oe eet ee ak ee 984 63,305 960,774 
ASS Ian B.A ae SOI Ale RI RSL ON a NO Re ig i 870 53, 338 513,249 
LOSS atie oo) Cee BA ees, Aer Re RnR orn ke tee td a a eee 598 46, 787 384, 565 
UREA S Oot SS oak Re eant ot ante Qa EM ina SRN i Ar SNR PWN Tibi re 623 49,478 446,176 
USSR s 5 sya WENN, Wes at, POR ere ce Oo ee de em 584 37,365 301,324 
ee Skane Hh OSTA. on AMEE ON PME Sa RCA, ONAN aie OU eM ih Ee 546 30, 857 162,590 
YK Taos autre Gh ne SJ Ie OG, Milas: el Be iy wien oa plot tial ybsider ta 628 123, 730 338, 146 
UU eata28. 0 was OOP AE eS AA CT Ce aetna ten ee ee Oe 262 18,307 40, 566 
DES ita Sate, Jenene eet se an Men et ee ok ae Orewa ean na 358 72, 835 34,993 
LOCO BSE 1 SK ai fetta vec aiie miaie, Gis eR aims. WM noate te eee ee eee 271 32,949 54,129 
DOA See td. aS Mea ame sp teas heh cde est phates): aa EI ee eRe es a ee 159 10; 8094| Seen a 
Ld ae ch Nee eae ap riate UM setts, Gea ete hei ce, hd Ie Oe ON Ade Stas 173 9 O25, snc ee ee 
LU brite rake ine © ricghis (Ae tenn AA RR Scr GA Saath wn cad ie, 292 LO 626700 eee 
DOSE sro cicchinb lg Pa Bt iota tet nse al + & hatte Rinegt Nyt ena = Opell gin he JA AW eae gti Dene ferent 216 03 627 Senate eee 
BOA Orde echoes NES etek PER Miers ce een ek es ee en | ge ee ae a Okt 95 30,047 ee eee 
AU aia on nen pariety ASA ee AES mae phe. eis te Ca ee aT oats 635 493,173 0, 915,313 
AE (Oe Bee Rea EL eee ae a tert tn RT Ee Se GRY chemin NM FatE Et! 537 254, 626 2,624,710 

(1) Method of counting disputes not stated. 
(?) Not stated whether employees indirectly involved are included. 
NETHERLANDS 

7 rae Time Loss 

Year Number oe in Man- 

(1) A working 

Days 

LOD aise hike dr ats BU Ata t shabeydenee, Pate. i tee ie bs teat Se eo ee 649 61, 700 1,056, 800 
UALS (On a Ss 5 eed NU ahd Gene aA le ML Lh St es Pye sae 481 66, 500 2,354, 900 
, CASE) Eee See me eee ee Oh ie GO hy cir neg ie ack ern 209 47,700 1,383, 700 
AA e EY tae AEA: «habe REE oR Alonl to ckerotete ceca coh see ke Onn ae Le 325 44,000 1,108,300 
PLY TREE OS TPES OMT TO sled Whe dieiietrn'yic ap cage n iy eek aoe 289 56, 400 3,986, 500 
OE. ak A in'obe Yithe e tt as Mveees ted ee LE Ce oy, on ec es ee nS oe 239 27,100 427,100 
DAD Ree darn oo aay nates. os ty Gas AAR Rea cent ee ae ea 262 31,700 780, 860 
DR ar aan re anes end Fee eA ROLE A LO UC nalar we Nenibs Or gs fae 212 9,100 281,300 
LOT eG Bt ich Eater GAR a ms, tee SOE CNR Lee PRE ee Ren nay aa ee 216 12,200 220,500 
LOA beisp i: + >> hr Ret tame lena Tae ae oh RENE ae el matics he oe ene ee eee Pee 195 15,380 647,700 
LOO Bits ie oy cyoastige rua 3 Cb. a Ee cece we, CC aa MIR eter Ga Ok cee 214 20,330 990, 800 
La oe ee ee enim cists MR ene GaN Ena ah MEGA SS Ua Te awe Mi 204 10, 260 273,000 
Md Ma esas ale ana apeesis Ne Sect sid 28. een RES pte ne eR Wh On Ske ian Eee 200 27,050 856, 100 
Nae ofa hed omane aitigas 0's AE ge Etiaace me didleice ee tes teece oho ee ee ae 204 31, 230 1,772, 600 
ULE ae Geneon Ceere Bt) ir Serna PROMAG CARR. leks Nae kg Rohl. 168 13,300 533, 800 
NOGA Ne ihe cola picasa aa a ah se ee I oe ee a eee 148 5,670. 114, 200 
TOO Seizes «fs late Naeacas (ay aia oe ag CRE ak Ae ae Det Cen eee ae 142 11,580 262,400 
NS erate: ai cgetn eae ass: cis gratia cdots ne, Seti, eee ee ne and 92 9,070 94, 800 
LOGY erie nasi ev ws acute mate sh wedi. Lict Be Winns. enor ti PE Ra tek een Mie eee 95 4, 650 38, 800 
HO Srrtchsis Si cpertiaen aera ach tape tae molded kts Cee cee aa tn Te 141 8, 600 124, 800 
OBO <iia ses Oa aly a at ang inc dec acaeck ERE ca ne a ae ee 90 5,320 96, 600 
isd (May Decemban)an, 2... gat psn tymenis sh Geemarc eee ee eee 118 39, 700 161, 200 
PAG te). <b, aces Det eine As Goh anc¥ narecrs ces et a ere gk Wiese etre Reena 270 74, 802 681, 607 
Eh sR EC ERY Ta GanC ys te PME Daa BCR epi di Chclleah Wo Ye EC pect iy 272 59,915 203,399 
OSE ajar tatorersiyersieateeaira cd fo alteeneaal con alevctie asain orate toot aa acai aaa 183 17,740 131,394 


(1) Work stoppages in existence in period. 
(2) Workers directly involved only. 
(3) Preliminary figures. 
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NEW ZEALAND 





























Year Number Workers 
Involved 

(1) 
10 ee MIN sore MON char A. a aaieradr ae aah ol Ay a PA taialy 2. TaD Su Gah Neranesigae & 45 4,030 
G2) eR I MCR oye Ach hc cs cS Sheva w Ais auchah Bua) SSS SIRNA ena MaNaeishee aw Sccyereudiduente 62 77 15,138 
LO DRM ee URE IE as sods its Fleus. rch tora dis oat ae oeee aw MAAS URE RETR OLE RS 77 10, 433 
LO) eS PRP A Pe cho cas, Scena scare an Mi OI rete DORAN OE lO Shem aciee aes 58 6,414 
HO) 2s eae PP Tc ED GO Sas E025 co ay TSC aU SRE ea oA ATA Hh Shc Soca See poh NR Le wiers) or ohah gh isl sual a2 49 7,162 
LO NN PN rr a, Snes OS ns AES SA SDS, AONE RAS CGMS haN O Iaatshuidials. 34 14,815 
10D INE rr Rt ge Seg aac BANA PAN SR ar dade darsaele sd bad cada Cn 83 9,905 
1S Cee I er Rae ee TBs. ie Sa a ioe aa GE ATTRA ol rele ora, o dhe aka vail 59 6, 264 
GD A eI hE PI, ci etaucicd ated AAO des AANA IGA AMA Aosta satdaot cuidate « 36 4,384 
OD Sa EIN Merge Ge xeon seat ha, 8.55 sca, seal a tiabatets eabeitneuns sradrcie scala y etcueetse aaa 41 9,822 
1920 ee ee Ae SM Ay a ase ne es Jes ee ele SOMA Cea eae Re a ches 49 7,831 
G5 Me RR Stee. wo Nl ks a aN Ae hed ete elke peat Oe a edges bdlng 45 5, 632 
LOSI I ee. le SEL) donators A eve LS ae ee Ra EN bs BS ew aye 24 6,356 
OE E.R |) ae en ee one tee een ee oe ie 23 9,335 
HL SET Pen fre see reas a ee arr rsraicca siete: cuStNe shoiSial syslels. heh epeueens tokens 16 3,957 
CA NE I I Be a de, Asay Se widlend MS malay waves ee ate Males 24 3,733 
10S ea Free NN ee SP ee Uinta ede as Wade qndnhee aaedets 12 Dyas) 
GS (5 eee eB i TM eens cen ele erence sities Foe Sace gasses 43 7,354 
157 NI ho Re ee Ris baa decd Este dua ae YGiw a aere seed 52 11,411 
125 UNE INP SEB Airc ergs AUR ce mane, Scatetana argon @ or sbiawe wis meagan. Se Nie awe es 72 11,388 
HOR). ok sae) ap enced aa ones MEL BISORTENIO LG DICTOre Ione DI toe, ac pee ee ae te ee roe ae 66 15, 682 
14 CR ne en rd panels emia te AGA As dato wines ts Far dante Nhe ec 57 10,475 
Ld eee EIR ee, SM tin ae Oe RAE Mana Ce Ea Mor aeSs Aoi epee ete 89 15, 261 
116) Rea rt ene Be PN Me) oh an ete eee cS Mave te aca shavatesab al svaud ioc eerouesnierets 65 14,345 
Od Se ae Re Syren toca awe ai UBM bikie scales Saseleteaena alee icuote sles wyare Steelers 69 10,915 
ORE. a ee Re ee SIRE Scie tt on OMe abort aren thong Cee 149 29,766 
ICU oy 3 oO oe Ge HORS gS i RR in fee pe ee ence ierc 154 39,418 
LG 6 aN IIS EE Rg ae Arc cetacaire p cfeters <yovarenes ereisi sposoisies 28 siaveie "gs 96 15, 696 
ORG ee a, Ue doa Ween Re Be aarp arr eadles | Smeg CENCE ecu ten Ieee eC a 134 26,970 
Oe nn Ghent nelaye Sirsa Sots <eers Ge ME ute acs sean seis eretes ale 101 28,494 
OVD GER, REIS «5 6. oa.0 ote Cod momeateas tetnbo 7 pomtno ogo ater om maOOne OmrConre 26 11,419 
Deal GMS es 5. Jaue ou dbod pobmeb Ane ons DE Hen pOOO Ute Co doGCmCBrroG Sr moa on 22 4,363 
STOMEC UALLCI MMT hei eat nara ett mele etn Stearate cl elsietsl as rine ¢ ¥ vis, oe ganna = 31 8,148 
EH oy WORDERRIGTE. O90 » HA Aatstunc Dice pa 6 bn UD RE OGees 5 ab bo Otro Snr me cn oe Uemnnt 22 4,564 
We PAG CUAL GOR Seti fs co cleans nee nale toes enh eo we ees aisle e's cere dames aenigis 38 21,897 
HYG) GREG wien ocmsducopod bu ace odrhog ote poo wae coon oer Lenn OeOnn une 3 12,360 
Siail GIN o.ocg cacluc cnn uoooaC as heap onbrdeondrodycoe dpeecuruOCOSuduUDDOD ; 17, 084 


(1) Workers directly or indirectly affected are included. 


Time Loss 
in Man- 
working 
Days (') 


89,105 
74, 552 
47,811 
10,395 
22,817 


26, 808 
33, 233 
48,486 
108, 528 
111,935 


10,398 
18, 563 
16,980 
29,916 
35, 456 


53, 801 
28,097 
26, 237 
51, 189 
14, 687 


52, 602 
66, 629 
30,393 
102,725 
98,092 


25,445 
25,008 
44, 638 
3,001 


25, 265 


124, 869 
55, 549 
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NORWAY 


























‘ Time Loss 

Year Number Workers in Man- 

1 Involved working 

2 Days (2) 
Emer, Bae ate Ps, et on 9 nO Ok ee Jk a 89 154, 421 3,583, 742 
LO ore Wishes cite a Bik ct Ae ORE E Pe PIRES eet URC WAM so) cel ole doy ew ae on 26 2,168 91,380 
LOO eee sere ME ee ce eee EE Ne kde wn oer en 57 24, 965 796, 274 
Oe SAE ores ROEM E VO AT eeee Need ea en Den thu Sone ak Annet 61 Comliig 5, 152,386 
UCL Bo SOROS SOREN Let of 5 aoe ee oe! Sp om a tae RR aM RR ay Atte i.” 84 13, 752 666, 650 
ed ere ee Bly Commer at Wael: Sean 8 eee aes gh em Ne we erie ARE ce We 113 51,487 2,204,365 
LOD. co tt int, Meni ies Siete VOM ence ee PROT ER Gog Sh loa OCs) Cue”, Sei 96 22,456 1,374,089 
DOO t Rd cure eee cleo ee Ree Ee ee Ne Le gO eon aE otal 63 8,042 363, 844 
ODO Ra ieiGre be Beer one coe: Regatta eam e Beihai ancl 2 I oct tne en eam 73 4,796 196, 704 
POOLE ah 5c rat PRET 2. Oe Rae ARE EN nae ee I ko Lee AAE a! tle aera 94 4,652 240, 454 
LDS Late ska te cic asbys BOND Ae Net Aa hte SENET ey tk Del han 82 59, 524 7,585, 832 
LOB 2 Maat cs ee LAREN oti eter eee co: Pe ie meds Rew Ae OL Aas ieee ae 91 6,360 394, 002 
UL Be aigegs ca cic emerging 4 RRC Cee Sita Aa silted My rn Me ta ane, 93 6,306 364, 240 
TOBA ete ev vse Pe eh ger SORE dete MS esl en aia sett agen ae Bee 85 6,364 235,075 
LIOD AMR Ons SURER Bos Rave in tem eee NSE ett nen. its OS te eae Bl 103 3,548 168,000 
LO Oy stan See OR cs EOE nt eR oe 18 Gain A eR Raat Dims eg ee = 175 15, 286 396, 000 
DOL torre Ree Pere nae Ue BR, See eRe aes bec ances Ce AO Nek oe a 195 28,785 1,014,000 
BOS Ba Rico PERE NOSE Oh AR ROG Ue Nee eet cate ttt a Danae ale 248 24,045 567,300 
HOTU Sore ch ANC Pa) at Saree ame SMURER eA Met WO eine Mie We NG S Why : 81 15,978 859, 683 
LUE LD JA NERO OT Ih) for Ay fer cree Ae Eee, a a ae a ls NA Wiha hy ed en a PP gins 16 4,074 65, 000 
Birdie tw ea OS coieart 5 URE TORN ete De Ur Ne TON MGW Were aie, Bem ren c 39 4,658 79,000 
UGS Seat A Ss LAL © Sea en A AU RN ERROR TGs NEM Rae CR 47 8, 250 41,000 
LOSS ast DURE SAE, ee i eet oth wn eu Lanes wan ier 58 5,919 92,000 
RO ete as 6 Acct riet Oet Mic nian tc RUBEN: Wire Wovens Laue on vere we Las ened ae ee ao A 47 9,010 105, 000 


(1) Method of counting disputes not stated. 
(?) Not stated whether employees indirectly involved are included. 
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hy RON tat kk OL OM ECE CHCA CACR POR aC ROU CCRC MONO <P CRTC) Purheioycriicy ec RANEREY Aies.0) crer-cr och a Pam ees 





Spt ANE RS IE ST SP ies) 0 is\ eile Laie 5 6 xe)(0y sip yy yan ct ie le) say. 2 yan oNeiieteh spiel ehensiietete eksieile heushe solos clevenstereeiereee tenths 


5 SSSA EPS 0 8 9G 16.8 es) e'8\ Ja ARIE AD) Rvalianre tm Salm Bis ‘Stolen’ wtn a7 a outa) pole oanaseen chy eicaliguerie tem’ Gaeta tel see wl cet Siciee ohare 


(1) Method of counting disputes not stated. 
(?) Not stated whether employees indirectly involved are included. | 


Workers 
Involved 


Time Loss 
in Man- 
working 
Days (2) 











2,017 
6,705 
24,025 
33, 302 
8, 863 


13,46 
4,379 


28, 400 
11,625 


21,167 
14,149 
19,435 
22,108 
36,342 


137,640 
131,650 
184,014 
101,570 
334, 706 





SOUTH AFRICA 
























































. Time Loss 
Wear Number es in Man- 
(1) 2) working 
am, nae Days (2) 
TSN NO, oe dee ey ys Bry oh SR RENEE PRES eA CHCRE PERRET PO SPS  artnear ie Rata a a 47 23,799 537,138 
ODD e OA Guqestticch oc uth oR RO Siac © CRMC CRISIS EC reer aE RT ign M eee ee a oe 66 105, 658 339 ,415 
OD een Be aOR Me Oar SY We aA AN we avige Rauee | Van etn ima ander ale ane bre ar ucts re 25 9,892 2 eoo7 
TDR. eeSetdionste co o.0lb bs SRO ERE BLD UID Boat ohare COREE aN Ia eect nae eA oe aR eS 12 29,001 1,339, 508 
HPA o.. 6. 6 Cla tn .0.5 19.0'O CO ePTEREED Bic. PORE TE CAD IS IEE ee Ie De de ee nos HOA Eee et 2 50 740 
19 2 Leen RNS 8 5 aor 3 ois Band cg scat otters cia Aave aint Gals GOSS cetuurs weanse a . 9 
ip I) iy ee ev eAlgiatna see dice 0 ae ahs 
TID AR, ., br obenctrebakta 0 3:30 cae Ie Pits PEARS en REE ee arn a 3 768 890 
1 ae TREE Tr ee Ta Sic ok AG IIe side RSD one DG ata Seal lan a awaerel @ sual gia, suscweansd 12 5,158 9,126 
LS) 2 See ENE STAD APRA Scat A ee eS ana deh tan oy betas gol ae) ie: Shas eaege aia) « MknnaRntOe 10 5,746 10, 535 
TIGR), - ab colada vo tho Zo ISS eae ee IIE Eee eT Ree ene ee era 10 DO OU lk aes ee 
EMO YP et ar eee gs sewers vie beniy vadacndous 12 B080e pa 2, 600 
LO eee eam Rr cee Mie RR et a en ol oh Aen te nda aurea iels la oie miene Qrellena’ eee 19 6,278 54,575 
LBP cocgs Bile agers fm CRREREVERIG Es oe: GORE CROC ae Smee 12 4,011 26,034 
IGE) i eecisierenty 0 cos Gse MEIER eh c CRTC a eae en ane ee ee ee 10 1,585 16,081 
LORE og ara Siatdtts 2. able: AE SEA RSIS: Golo CAGE ORCI ONO aE CS RORE RC ReRPSI Nitec cartier Esper trary ee en eee 12; 2,379 dz koe 
Rem WE Bt ek fn cones bho cero ae dios (on boone IS 17 2,367 19,564 
NOBG, come dina. 30 03 SIO Ae 6 SEEICIR IE sek ee nr eee ene e ee 20 2,198 5,009 
NOB 6 cccieechiGiclo oo 0 GENO CS ee ER Nee ae NT nen ean ear er oe 28 5, 121 25,690 
TORES, cnsoe orn wc SOO Oy stele) EI ME ENTE eae ean eer 20 3,798 4,070 
OR ooh ela lig oo FS GOOG REE PRON OSORNO RR CRORCICRC NR Cee Tenn IP Re IP IT oe Ee 20 4,871 4,246 
14 () eee UNE EC EOE es ce 7 Svs yauenstayrateseunl Gi afaréra espe Sal oS Vind ose alte Sue aba: suey areas Sevantarets 24 1,846 12,907 
TDL mock che a Bncitore ovckg CANCE TE NZuC GRD KCCI IRENE Ee en a ee er 35 5,450 23,199 
Hho eee ER Rots RR Pam he este PR tole are cores rs oS GTake er SN aice Mays Maren aliOn Sucagha ow ung hanaae aaeha 62 14,050 49, 547 
LL) See OMI eae SOc cfc he a,cc. ane rarest oh eole alte: rar Seale) atu tare er Ghee doa a} akecelreSia wate Tons: avai es 53 9,162 47,713 
HOME. aa eisitlo sa AR SAIC rt ACEO ORR RE On ACTOR ee Renee ere te aT eee tee Perea Ea 53 12,221 62,709 
10d 5 meee ee ee DP Were hath teu a yicyBia oral gb erect eles Wier 4s Sto nauetonny @ ahavateialy orehale sie. 60 16,215 91,180 
194 6 ene OE Pe SO We nt Sedov, Salen aula is-alel Bes tdland) ar aticlehe oral sree ale arerSie seme ow 80 95,574 209 , 350 
(1) Disputes beginning in period. 
(2) Not stated whether workers indirectly involved are included. 
SWEDEN 
: Time Loss 
Workers : 
, Number in Man- 
Year (1) pee ed workane 
Days (2) 
1S ND TET TE EE epee ood cv core cal cve@ is ieiele siete nd mista si ereie aigenersveleiohe, cise ors 440 81,041 2,295, 900 
1 20 eect heuwis fcievallsi ralacasvoatensiele shard nie eimiayateys acssenepasegaions 486 139,039 8, 942, 500 
1 a Me a ty Ba ire Sea ey ke act cy vctet Slpvcicveher ba revenicvi cus}, 3 evere: voraiavoks, alts 347 49,712 2,663,300 
TORR. Sh dor OWE Re eS ee re i oe ne IPE rena re weer 392 75,679 2,674, 580 
| OD Simp cd rN Pie poe casos cyrcra ras i ruisincdl Gea ebSceemisvactas ager maiaheld oxi eager 206 102, 896 6, 907,390 
1 02 4 EL Re Aa ES ome aston colores sarravatnns ae Siapwieneud choise! neu Sewers ee 261 23,976 1, 204, 500 
12's nea SP Me A eee ew a caars Cornel ne ahd epstewer che: Guay sitorsel aro, abst evsias3 sieoueneeis 239 145,778 2,559, 700 
1 A eI DI re a he ee ak cao iptv eal Gre eta torr acol av stair eCe sba/fia<wley Sheree 206 52,891 1,711, 200 
17 aR Mr SN Fah tr eters cc patente sags es orate te etd ove sii lolenoassrareper ai wesw 189 9,477 400,000 
1.9 puma NEI srr Le ye fee a aicud bibie ataeclanciait wijevel biaie sake 1S Sse, F WV eL@ en 201 71,461 4,835, 000 
HOOD. 5 sceSeobacdogs Bae Oe O CaO CRE Ha Sore En ntante por ter enna 180 12,676 667,000 
1 15 0 ee hh Ay ee Eas cayalle.chatevcim eseteyjcial ajabaialel rave ovorereite love vaseiey the 261 20,751 1,021,000 
i 3 en Ie Mer ALOR Ns 2, Fae ceravays alclenstoielosra. scaiatelereiaveunsinie otaierens « iebeletagaelels 193 40,899 2,627,000 
13 aun pct i ee Fe | ees Ne ec; a fee ecetele sims eve) Siolg suota tonal TistRieceleiarese 182 50, 147 3,095,000 
LOSS eee er een hI Fae syns rs Stns ate Se. ba al gust cheiaialsterababinke uelaietarsyeeteeta seh 140 31,980 3,434,000 
15 aN PS ee Pe rt et ete dh acy acter clog avelshe abatateyeis cats jsietslos Mion see axetetes 103 13,588 760,000 
13 te act te Hoye, Oy ote suciatvetns slekestiaiclsi gists. eletereie ref arecaustete 98 17,189 788, 000 
GS Ce ye a ele ee eRe et cic, spayncatanel ole) Shola olerereisnersuaterw suve.ensun 60 3,474 438, 000 
1.0) eR eS a Nee tea Leer mes gne veh cuelase siadele lewis prereros eigutaaunians 67 30, 904 861, 000 
11.) Se a fle Pe Na Pe Step ea cha toe cont (oe: ieee eiaiosy glosshehelatsl os cvers feet 85 28,951 1, 284, 000 
TIPRYE, ... nase ocala. och OGlSIO Ue ROLE RIS a Me Ree Aer reeaise: Schein aioescriirietemncnat tric 45 2,194 159, 000 
GV) kn oS oe a Be ee Gry dis One SE IRIS Ei Onipeo Sa ee nec nion suern ricionmec ort 38 3,936 78,000 
LOL ee ee ce icc peta cle ere arerersielayaVare sie) stots) ews eretenerelaa 3160s 34 1,929 94,000 
Lk a nh et A resto cadatars ieley ciclsenoae erst siel sles ouele o.Gheie arenghts 139 1,332 53,000 
Ld Same RN er se Sa eheray wince a ates cba coapeveioliorerieVatals eraiatecaiepe oa'sterels 167 6, 926 94,000 
CAS ee Ye rh ee Ar SRR edad, ws, 2, ooo, nual blearerecal stata yesisislstel aed 214 7,021 228,000 
TOV noe o aes Dela Deore Ae to noe te omrorie i oc Ee Oncor taricn giorno or 163 1335170 11,321,000 
F046 a ee Pe ey mes nen craaietestlarsns Sila) ole eehesispetelapouerecneielete in 137 Lia 27, 
F477 anne ay ge Ca rents A %, avciie yg salliatiots eilsisic. oral sys, eet sie) sal euelars(oanyaeeenelels 9) 81 56, 851 125,000 
F114 ee ne a Sr RD oct ita) asl as lates 6: arazn ie ale ello lcperetesararoyeln it wis 47 6,061 151,000 


(1) Method of counting disputes not stated. _ , 
(2) Not stated whether employees indirectly involved are included. 
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SWITZERLAND 

















Year 
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OS eee oo else © Lele (eo aligi eee @h9 kveiniia nie @ wi Ohe le eles ese. 4°68 8 coud ue .@ 6k 9) eed wise isle 6 6 0: ss wicks es sie (eas 





9 Seid) a ibiae Cie) -6 0: 6) 5e eb Y(0 0. 2)iv) @.'e\ie 4 Tue rate! (e.-e/1¢/(e Shi efelioielie (sla) s\ieleherat el elo 1a) 414) o(eisliel elehe’ sis! (ete) sel slaral ar lel.cllsl ener 


Sib) SXei/s) 4) o/s) aye ep eile Orie) o\ Te)ie) @).8) ee vw Le) wi0\e 0: Oey pa lolietel's siipleliehalie’ ys) saslalaleis) ec aleielel piste) plieid s\er.al #ieielenel shone 
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(1) Method of counting disputes not stated. 
(2) Directly involved only. 
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33,309 
15,135 
38,789 
115, 648 
16,299 


4,046 
1,480 
14,311 
4,030 
12,050 


17,690 
37,187 
184, 483 
102, 209 
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Workers 
Involved 


Ch) 


4,160,348 
1,463,054 
1,099, 247 
1,612,562 

756, 584 


654, 641 
428, 416 
329, 592 
329,939 
314, 210 


288, 572 
182,975 
341, 817 
324, 210 
1,168, 272 


1, 466, 695 
1,117, 213 
788, 648 
1,860, 621 
688 , 376 


1,170, 962 
576, 988 
2,362, 620 
839,961 
1,981, 279 
2,115, 637 


3,470, 000 
4,600, 000 
2,170,000 
1,960,000 
3, 030, 000 


77, 100 
77,500 
490, 000 
160, 000 
231,000 
572, 000 
110, 000 
134,000 
507, 000 
570, 000 
56, 600 
45, 500 


Time Loss 


eer meer er eee 


26, 218, 628 
12, 631, 8638 


5,351, 540 
3,316, 908 
6,893, 244 
10, 502, 033 
16, 872, 128 


19,591,949 
15, 456, 337 
13, 901, 956 
28,424, 857 
9, 148, 273 


17,812,219 
6,700, 872 
23 , 047, 556 
4,182,557 
13,500, 529 
8, 880, 078 


38, 000, 000 
116, 000, 000 
34, 600, 000 
34, 100, 000 
50,500, 000 


726, 000 

675, 000 
3,460, 000 
1,880, 000 
3,430, 000 
4,470, 000 
2,350,000 
2,140, 000 
6,270, 000 
17, 500, 000 
6,270,000 
1,350, 000 


-eeoo eee 


(1) Work stoppages due to labour-management disputes beginning in the period. 


(?) Work stoppages due to labour-management disputes which involve as many as six workers and last as long as 


a full day or shift are included. 


(3) All workers in the plant made idle because of the dispute, but not workers or idleness in other plants indirectly 


affected, are included. 
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CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 





This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at May 10, as the LABOUR GAZETTE went to press. It was 
prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


FTER a winter of the heaviest unemployment since the end of the war, 

the employment situation in most sections of the country was beginning 

to improve rapidly by the first of May. A slow improvement had been 

evident for more than a month, but it was not until towards the end of April 

that construction, transportation, the service industries and agriculture began 

to provide a large number of jobs for many of those who have been seeking 
work through National Employment Service offices. 


The supplementary unemployment insurance benefit program, 
which ended this year on April 15, brought to the employment offices many 
job seekers who had not previously registered for work. As a result, total 
registrations at the National Employment Service reached a peak of 434,700 
on April 6, even though there had been considerable improvement in the 
employment situation by that time. After this date, registrations began to 
decline, at first slowly and then more rapidly as the month advanced. In 
the last week of April alone, total registrations dropped by over 19,000, and 
by May 4, there was a further decline to 387,600, 47,100 below the April 6 
peak. 

At this time of year, when there are many new job openings, the 
official figures on registrations at National Employment Service offices tend 
to understate the extent of the decline in the numbers seeking work. Any 
application for work remains on file at the local employment office for 30 
days after the date of the last registration. Should a worker find a job before 
the 30 days has elapsed, neither he nor his employer is under obligation to 
notify the local offices. 

In addition to the job openings in construction, agriculture and 
transportation, other seasonal increases of employment continue to take place 
in manufacturing industries such as those producing household furniture, 
electrical apparatus, and in sawmills, heavy metal industries and some 
sections of the clothing industry. In some of these plants, employment has 
been increasing at a somewhat slower rate than is usual at this time of year. 
Not all manufacturing groups share in this improvement: a certain amount 
of short time work still exists in such industries as primary textiles and 
foundries. 

In themselves, seasonal increases in employment give little indica- 
tion of the economic conditions of the country; employment in Canada has 
always increased during April and May whether there has been a boom or a 
depression. Of more significance is the level of employment likely to be 
reached throughout the rest of the year. 
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It is anticipated that employment in almost all major industry 
groups during 1950 will reach a level slightly above that of last year. 
Employment prospects in the construction industry are particularly good, and 
in agriculture it is unlikely that reduced farm income will decrease the 
demand for workers, assuming a normal crop year. 


The most important exception to the general upward trend is the 
manufacturing industry, where the level of employment is expected to be 
slightly below that of last year. The outlook for the different industries 
within the manufacturing group varies considerably. In the automobile 
industry, for example, employment is expected to increase as the industry 
produces at or near capacity to fill the continuing strong demand for ears. 
In the primary iron and steel industry, most plants expect to produce at high 
levels throughout most of the year. Uncertain supplies from the United 
States for some types of steel and the fact that the Canadian steel prices are 
below the American will result in a steady demand for the Canadian products 
for some months to come. In contrast, firms producing railroad equipment 
will probably continue to reduce their staffs, as orders from the railroads 
decrease. 


A program of capital investment which will reach an estimated 
$3°6 billion, favourable markets for our exports in the United States, and a 
continuing strong consumer demand are among the important basic factors 
on employment in Canadian industries. A large portion of the capital invest- 
ment will be concentrated in housing and public utilities, and the development 
of natural resources, such as oil in Alberta, and iron ore in Ungava. While 
the dollar shortages are reducing British and European demand for Cana- 
dian goods, alternative markets for many of these products are being found 
in the United States, which has already become our single most important 
export market. During March, when total value of exports was 5 per cent 
above that of March, 1949, two-thirds of our exports were shipped across the 
border, a proportion of sales to the United States unprecedented in Canadian 
history. The American demand is particularly strong for pulp and paper, 
mineral products and lumber. In the domestic market, increases in wage 
rates and weekly earnings, and a continued high level of employment will 


(Concluded on page 694) 


LABOUR FORCE, EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
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A Newfoundland totals included for the first time at October 29, 1949. 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of May 10, 1956) 














Principal Items 








Man power— 
‘Total civilian labour. force-(@).;.... 225. 28. .« 
Persons withdobe (an. iis eta Avedon 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...... 


Registered for work, N.E.S. (b)— 
Pc aOMCOTON! ye314o See ese a phad)ceh Ueda. 
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PE AtIOs OC ION ead eee bietdd tes fate 
IPFA eo TCE IOUL. perreeen tas ou oka: eee sv 
Pacine. egion pee eit. teehee ail des o. 
otal all BeetOns v.18 yea cS oss). 


Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
Bene lite oe eee eile hes hs 5 vic 


Index of employment (June, 1941 = 100) 
(Gight leading industries): soacee. so. vos ac. 


NLigharey a eW lela eee eget os ee Se) ee ees 


Industrial Relations— 
mtrikes and lockouts-daystlost:....oc0cesen..... 
Number.of workers inVOlVEd «<< sivas ccd ences 
MSO IGGL OST. st Sate ite © Gatacar cic. Be 


Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly salaries and wages 





Ghoentleadine IMdUsurtes) .. 1% 6 n+ ace cre eos 
Average hourly earnings (mig,).....6....-..... 
Average hours per week(mfg. ) 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ 


Cost of living index (av. 1935-39 = 100) 
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Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946 = 100)..... 
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Industrial Production— 
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Trade— 
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Percentage Change 














from 
Amount Same Date 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
5,108,000 — + 2-2(c) 
4,796,000 — + 0-4(c) 
312,000 — +45-7(c) 
76,855 — 1-0 — (e) 
144,985 — 6-9 = 
77,997 —17:7 — 
48,465 —15-1 = 
39, 272 —20-6 — 
387, 574: —10-8 — 
265, 382 — 7:3 +42-8 
$15, 747, 725 +15-7 +52-0 
122-2 — 0-4 — 1-2 
4,959 +33:7 |(—38-5) (d) 
14, 640 — (—70-4) (d) 
2.985 — (—36-9) (d) 
20 a (+41-3) (d) 
$44 69 + 1-8 + 3-3 
$1-014 + 0-5 + 3-9 
42-5 + 0:5 — 1-2 
$43 .10 + 1-0 ° + 2-7 
164-0 + 0-2 + 3:0 
107-7 — 0-3 — 0-1 
$620, 000, 000 — 3-4 + 2-1 
189-0 + 1-1 + 1-7 
197-8 + 1-3 + 0-2 
182-6 + 2-8 + 1-7 
223-9 — 0-7 — 1-9 
$620, 200,000 | + 21-2 + 7-0 
$228, 200,000 | + 14-4 + 5:3 
$237 .400,000 | + 18-6 + 0:6 











(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the survey week are 


here classified as persons without jobs. 


(b) 


Some of these ‘‘unplaced applicants” registered at the National Employment Service Offices are persons with a job 


who are seeking other work. On the other hand, there are persons without jobs and seeking work who do not come 


to the N.E.S. offices. 
(c) 
(d) 


(e) 


year. 


the figures not comparable. 


These percentages calculated on basis of 1949 figures excluding Newfoundland. 
These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period previous 


Percentage change from previous year is not given, as the inclusion of claimants for supplementary benefits makes 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, including Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration, and the Economic and Research Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the 


statistical appendix of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Renewal of the annual 
Dominion- Farm Labour Agreements 
provincial between the Dominion and 
farm labour the several provinces was 
agreements ratified by Order in Council, 
renewed PiGAlsi7, cated March: 14; 


1950, which was tabled in 
the House of Commons by Mr. Paul Cété, 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
on March 27, 1950. 


The Order gave authority to the Min- 
ister of Labour to enter into an agreement 
on behalf of the Federal government with 
each of the provinces for the movement 
and placement of persons in employment 
in agriculture and related industries on 
substantially the same terms and conditions 
as in former years (L.G., 1948, p. 418). 


The agreements were first entered into 
in 1943 (L.G., 1943, p. 568) and have been 
renewed annually with slight modifications 
from time to time. This co-operative 
arrangement between the Dominion and 
the several provinces proved its worth in 
wartime and has continued to be a valu- 
able factor in the efficient placement of 
farm labour in the post-war period. 

The scheme was approved in principle 
at the conference of farm labour officials 
held in Ottawa last December, subject to 
ratification by the responsible provincial 
administrative officials (L.G., Feb., 1950, p. 
192). Copies of the agreements covering 
the 1950 crop season were sent to the 
provincial governments by the Immigration 
and Farm . Placements Branch of the 
Federal Department of Labour on March 30. 
It was expected that they would be 
returned duly executed by most, if not all 
of the provinces, by the end of April. 

Mr. Mitchell stated recently that a major 
objective of the agreements was to provide 
farm help’ when and where‘it was most 
needed. Largely as a result of movements 
of agricultural workers under the provi- 
sions of the agreements, no crop losses were 
reported in 1949 due to shortage of farm 
help. He pointed out that considerable 
satisfaction had been expressed in connec- 
tion with the joint efforts of Dominion and 
Provincial officials to solve farm labour 
problems during the past few years. He 
cited as an example a resolution recently 
passed by the B.C. Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation to the effect that the program had 
been of great benefit to the fruit growing 
areas of British Columbia and requested 
that the service be continued this year. 
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Approximately 3,500 agricultural workers 
were involved in movements within Cana- 
dian borders during 1949, organized under 
these Dominion-provincial agreements. The 
largest movement was the reciprocal swing 
of harvesters from West to East and from 
East to West which involved approximately 
1,700 workers. Other important movements 
were: potato pickers from New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia to Prince Edward Island; 
fruit pickers from the Prairies to British 
Columbia; and hay harvesters from Nova 
Scotia to Prince Edward Island. 

In addition to the movements of workers 
within Canadian borders there were three 
large international movements between 
Canada and United States. These included 
1,350 potato pickers from New Brunswick 
and Quebec to Maine, and 350 sugar beet 
workers from Saskatchewan to Montana. A 
third international movement was of 2,150 


tobacco workers from United States to 
Ontario. 

Speaking in the House of 
Rent Commons on March 24, 
controls 1950;3thes Hones Douglas 
continued Abbott, Minister of Finance, 


announced the Govern- 
ment’s intention to continue 
rent controls until April 30, 1951, but no 
longer. He said that in the meantime “no 
further adjustments will be made in rental 
ceilings or in the conditions affecting security 
of tenure, except in individual cases as per- 
mitted under the regulations as they now 
stand, or minor amendments to the regu- 
lations that may be found necessary. In 
short, there will be a standstill in rent 
control,” 


Mr. Abbott referred to the unanimous 
decision of the Supreme Court (summar- 
ized elsewhere in this issue, on page 710) 
that the federal Wartime Leasehold Regu- 
lations are valid during the continuance of 
the emergency they were adopted to meet. 


“The Government considers,” he said, 
“that it should not ask Parliament to 
continue its emergency authority any 
longer than is absolutely necessary. These 
are extraordinary powers and they should 
be exercised wtih great discretion. As the 
Chief Justice has said, ‘There is no doubt 
that under normal conditions the subject 
matter of rents belongs to the provincial 
jurisdiction under the head of property and 
civil rights, in Section 92 of the British 
North America Act.’ The Federal Govern- 
ment has never disputed this, and has in 
fact, over the past two years, offered to 


until 1951 


vacate the field to any province that 
desired to assume responsibility; and 
one province, Saskatchewan, has already 
arranged to take over on April 1, 1950. 

“For these reasons, the Government 
does not intend to ask for a further exten- 
sion of the Continuation of Transitional 
Measures Act beyond April 30, 1951. It 
is the government’s view that over the 
next thirteen months the operation of the 
relaxations now in effect, combined with 
additions to the housing supply, will have 
permitted enough adjustment to take place 
so that any problem which may remain 
can be dealt with adequately—and with 
closer regard to local conditions and needs 
—on a provincial basis.” 

On March 30, the Royal Assent was given 
to legislation extending the Continuation of 
Transitional Measures Act. 


annual Budget 
delivered in the 


Itt: his 


Minister of address, 


Finance on House of Commons on 
employment March 28, the Hon. Douglas 
problems Abbott, Minister of Finance, 


made reference to employ- 
ment in Canada and Government policy in 
regard to regional problems. 

“Total unemployment,” he said ,“even at 
its seasonal peak, has not been large, 
judged by normal and usual conditions in 
this country. It has, however, been uneven 
in its regional incidence. 

“The largest single element in the past 
winter’s unemployment has been the sharp 
decline in woods operations associated with 
the policy of the principal pulp and paper 
companies in reducing their heavy pulpwood 
inventories. Other pools of unemployment 
have been created by decline of particular 
export markets. 

“The marketing prospects for our pulp 
and paper industry appear to be good, and 
if these are maintained I would expect the 
woods operations next winter to be at a 
normal level. We shall continue to give 
all the help we can in finding markets for 
such other commodities as may from time 
to time find their markets upset. 


“T want to make it clear, however, that 
the central government cannot and should 
not attempt to assume responsibility for all 
these regional problems. In my mind the 
proper role of the central government in 
our federal state is fourfold. First, through 
its fiscal and general policies it should 
endeavour to create a favourable climate 
for healthy economic expansion and 
development. Second, it should have 
careful regard in planning its own opera- 
tions for the best timing and the _ best 
placing of its capital and developmental 


expenditures. Third, it should recognize a 
special responsibility for the promotion and 
development of our basic primary indus- 
tries and other industries of a national 
significance. Fourth, it should be ready to 
co-operate actively with provincial govern- 
ments, and through the provincial gov- 
ernments with municipalities, in meeting 
regional problems that threaten nation-wide 
economic repercussions. . 

“The consensus of informed views about 
the outlook for 1950,’ said Mr. Abbott, 
‘Is that employment output and_ price 


levels in both Canada and the United 
States will show no great change from 
1949. The balance of probabilities for 


Canada indicates a moderate increase in 
the domestic and United States demand 
for our products, offset in part by a reduc- 
tion in overseas demands, with prices 
tending slightly downward, and employ- 
ment shghtly upward.” 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Canadian Minister of Labour, an- 
safety nounced recently that a 
film wins Department of Labour 
competition — safety film produced by the 


National Film Board in co- 
operation with the Information Branch of 
the Department of Labour had been judged 
the outstanding non-theatrical motion pic- 
ture in the occupational safety field 
produced in Canada and the United States 
in 1949. The award was made by the 
National Committee on Films for Safety, 
with headquarters at Chicago, 

The picture, which was circulated through- 
out Canada during 1949, dealing with safe 
clothing in industry, is the fifth in the 
series of industrial safety films, “Accidents 
Don’t Happen—They’re Caused”, produced 
for the Department of Labour. 

The picture demonstrates with humour, 
sometimes grim, the chances a machinist 
takes when he wears the wrong clothes on 
the job. Brogan thought Foreman McCardle 
had gone crazy when he had him, Brogan, 
carried away from his machine to hospital 
on a stretcher. When the industrial nurse 
started to operate, Brogan, who was feeling 
perfectly healthy, was terrified. But it was 
Brogan’s clothes that got the surgery—his 
trailing necktie, his baggy-sleeved sweater, 
his cuffed pants and his thin-soled shoes. 

The other four films in the series deal 
with the organization of safety committees, 
safe practice in machine operation, proper 
handling of heavy objects and accidents due 
to falls. All films were produced in both 
French and English versions. 


A total of 3,446 showings of these films 
have been made in Canada since they were 
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issued in 1946, reaching an audience in this 
country of about 266,000. Estimated audi- 
ence reached by the prints of the films 
which were sold in Canada and abroad is 
well over one million. A total of 216 prints 
of the film have been sold in Canada and 
960 abroad, in the United States, Great 
Britain, France and in countries as far away 
as Turkey and New Zealand. 


A new publication in the 
“Canadian Occupations” 
series, entitled Sheet Metal 
Worker was released for dis- 
tribution on March 14 by Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour. 


Like the five earlier publications on trades 
in the construction group, this is issued 
both as a monograph dealing with the 
occupations in considerable detail, and as a 
shorter, simplified pamphlet. 


Monograph 
on sheet 
metal trade 


These Department of Labour monographs 
are designed to fill a need for specific and 
accurate information on careers in the 
various Canadian occupations. Each mono- 
graph covers a particular trade from such 
standpoints as the qualifications required, 
duties, training, earnings, advantages and 
disadvantages. The co-operation of labour 
and management officials in receiving manu- 
scripts and suggesting improvements had 
been of the greatest assistance to the 
Department in assembling accurate material. 


There has been an increasing demand for 
these publications, the Division points out, 
not only from young people who were 
planning their careers, but from teachers, 
youth counsellors, employment officers and 
union officials. Industry and the trades are 
expected to benefit from the wide distribu- 
tion of this type of information by receiving 
young entrants alive to the possibilities and 
requirements of their chosen professions. 

Further publications in the “Canadian 
Occupations” series are now being prepared. 


An extension of chest 
Silicosis, X-ray services for indus- 
TB X-ray trial workers exposed to 


services to 
be expanded 


silica dust is to be financed 
from Ontario’s share in the 
federal health grants, Hon. 
Paul Martin, Minister of National Health 
and Welfare announced on March 7. 


Large X-ray units operated by the 
Ontario health department’s division of 
industrial hygiene give periodical chest 


X-rays to workers in foundries, quarries, 
mines, potteries and other industries where 
there is danger of pulmonary ailments 
developing through exposure to silica dust, 
Mr. Martin explained. Because of the 
extensive territory to be covered, the large 
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X-ray units cannot visit an industry more 
often than once in about 18 months. 

With a $7,000 grant from federal health 
funds, the Minister of Health said a smaller 
mobile X-ray unit will be bought to provide 
follow-up examinations for men who are 
found to have chest conditions requiring 
observation or review more frequently than 
the regular examinations permit. 

“Silicosis ranks well up among the health 
hazards of modern industry,’ Mr. Martin 
stated. “Both industry and government are 
anxious to see that every possible measure 
is taken to prevent the development of this 
disease among men whose work exposes 
HOM LOR. 


On March 10 Mr. Martin revealed that 
Ontario’s tuberculosis services will be 
expanded with the purchase of four more 
mobile X-ray units. The new units will be 
stationed at the sanatoria in London, 
Weston, St. Catharines and Fort William. 


Expansion of clinical facilities has been 
a co-operative enterprise with the Ontario 
Department of Health and the sanatoria 
providing clinical supervision and _ local, 
voluntary tuberculosis committees paying 
the costs of operation from Christmas seal 
funds, Mr. Martin explained. Since the 
local groups cannot assume the full cost 
of expanded services in ‘their districts the 
Federal Government will provide the neces- 
sary equipment and meet the salaries of the 
clinic physician and the X-ray technician 
needed to operate it. The voluntary asso- 
ciations will still be responsible for equip- 


ment upkeep, supplies and _ travelling 
expenses. 

The Industrial Health 
Health plan Division of the Department 
to meet of National Health and 
hazards of Welfare has formed a new 
radioactive section to develop a radio- 
materials logical health program to 


meet potential health 
hazards created by the increased use of 
radioactive materials and radiation-produc- 
ing apparatus. 

This was announced on March 22 by the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
Hon. Paul Martin, who said that the Civil 
Service Commission had approved the 
appointment of Dr. G. H. Guest, Chalk 
River, Ont., to take charge of this work. 
Dr. Guest was formerly head of the health 
radiation branch in the National Research 
Council’s atomic energy project at Chalk 
River. 

According to Dr: K. C. Charron, chief 
of the Industrial Health Division, more 
and more radioactive materials are being 
distributed in Canada. Many of the 


universities are now receiving them for 
medical and biological research as are a 
few of the larger hospitals. Industry has 
also begun to use radioactive substance, 
particularly radium and radioactive cobalt. 
Their uses include, detection of flaws in 
metal castings and as static eliminators. 
The health radiation section will deal with 
radiological health problems referred to 
the federal héalth department, act as a 
source of information on radiological health 
for other departments of the federal gov- 
ernment, and assist provincial and_ local 
health agencies in health radiation problems. 


Experience has shown, Dr. Guest stated, 
that persons can work with radioactive 
substances with safety, provided proper 
care is taken. However, industry and 
laboratories must be properly equipped to 
handle these potentially dangerous materials. 
Health precautions include use of electronic 
equipment such as a Geiger counter for 
checking hands, clothing and furniture for 
radioactive contamination; use of specially 
sensitized film to ensure that no one is 
recelving a dangerous amount of radia- 
tion; special laboratory clothing and special 
cleaning and disposal services. 


Preliminary estimates by 
Production the Dominion Bureau of 
higher Statistics indicate that 
in Canada Canada had a gross national 
in 1949 product and expenditure of 


more than $15-9 million in 
1949, an increase of three per cent from 
the revised estimate of nearly $15-5 billion 
for 1948. In volume terms, the Bureau 
estimates the gain last. year over 1948 at 
two per cent. 

The Bureau has published its findings in 
a report entitled National Accounts, Income 
and Expenditure, Preliminary, 1949. The 
report contains a series of tables showing 
figures for such matters as salaries and 


wages, corporation profits, spending and 
investment, and taxes. 
National income increased in 1949 to 


$13-0 billion from the revised estimate of 
$12-5 billion in 1948, the Bureau states. 
This gain of four per cent is fully accounted 
for by a rise of seven per cent in salaries, 
wages and supplementary labour income, 
placed at $7,630 million as against $7,113 
million in the previous year. Agricultural 
income, which showed a sharp increase in 
1948, was down four per cent, from $1,660 
to $1,587 million, despite higher wheat 
adjustment payments, while net income of 
other unincorporated business advanced to 
$1272 from $1,252 million. Investment 
income also rose slightly to $2,373 from 
$2348 million, a decline in corporation 
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profits—largest component of investment 
income—being more than offset by increases 
in other components. 


The most striking change shown in the 
components of gross national expenditure 


was a marked decline in the rate of 
inventory accumulation. There was no 
noticeable increase in inventories at the 


end of 1949 over 12 months earlier, whereas 
there was an increase of $646 million or 
four per cent of gross national expenditure 


in 1948. In physical terms, an actual 
reduction of inventories last year is 
indicated. 

Gross home investment increased in 


housing to $753 million from $647 million 
the previous year, and in plant and equip- 
ment to $2,076 from $2,016 million. How- 
ever, housing alone showed an increase in 
volume. 


Consumer spending rose seven per cent 
from $10-1 to $10-8 billion, representing— 
after allowance for price increases—an 
advance of two per cent in real consump- 
tion. The largest volume increase in con- 
sumer spending was on durable goods, such 
as automobiles and furniture, amounting to 
10 per cent. On the other hand, spending 
on semi-durable goods, although slightly 
higher in value, actually declined in physical 
terms. 

Government expenditure on goods and 
services increased to $2,108 million in 1949 
from $1,787 million in 1948, accounting for 
13 per cent of gross national expenditure 
as compared with 12 per cent. Increased 
federal spending on national defence and 
on inventories in connection with price 
support programs, and increased’ capital 
expenditure at provincial and municipal 
levels accounted for most of the change. 


Exports of goods and services last year 
remained at approximately the 1948 level 
of $4-0 billion, but imports increased from 
$3-6 billion to $3-8 billion. Thus net 
foreign investment declined substantially. 


Tt was announced in the 
Ford press on April 11 that 
pension settlement had been reached 
plan in the dispute between the 
settlement United Automobile Workers 


(CIO-CCL) and the Ford 
Motor Company of Canada Limited con- 
cerning the adoption of a company- 
financed pension plan for employees. The 
dispute commenced about a year ago and 
was followed by the handing down of a 
decision by a Conciliation Board which 
recommended the establishment of a $55 a 
month “pension “(L.Gy April; 1950; pp. 
454-9). 
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The new pension plan is the major 
innovation in the revised Ford contract, 
although other changes will be included in 
the contract which will be signed on 
September 1 of this year according to the 
statement. Preliminary reports indicate 
that the plan provides for payment of a 
$55 a month pension as was suggested by 
the Conciliation Board. This will be 
financed by the company and it is esti- 
mated that the cost will be $1,000,000 
annually for future funded pensions and 
$1,460,000 additional each year for a 10- 
year period to finance past service credits. 

The plan, as presently constituted, will 
be administered jointly by the Company 
and the Union. Its terms will not be 
subject to further negotiations for a period 
of five years. The pension provisions will 
go into effect 4 months after the agree- 
ment is signed. Although the retirement 
age is set at 65 years after 30 years of 
service, the Company has agreed not to 
force any worker to retire until his 68th 
birthday after May 1, 1951. 


The practice of joint con- 


Joint sultation between manage- 
consultation ment and labour’ which 
in industry received great impetus in 
enters Britain during wartime, then 
new stage became less important in the 


period immediately follow- 
ing, has entered a new stage of its develop- 
ment, according to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette of February. 

The necessity of resuming activities 
became apparent soon after the end of the 
war with the growing awareness of the 
“country’s serious economic position,” the 
article states. Early in 1947 the National 
Joint Advisory Council of the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, with a view 
to increasing production, initiated a fresh 
campaign to get the consultation principle 
accepted by management and labour alike 
and put into effect throughout the whole 
field of industry. 


The Council adopted a resolution recom- 
mending its constituent organizations on 
both sides to set up joint consultative 
machinery where it did not already exist, 
on lines best suited to the needs of the 
industry involved. The recommendation 
clearly stressed that the machinery would 
be voluntary and advisory and that it 
would not deal with terms and conditions 
of employment normally dealt with through 
machinery of joint negotiation. 

As a result of the campaign, states the 
article, many industries which previously 
had not arrived at any national agreement 
about joint consultation have now formally 
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accepted the principle. Other industries 
have revised and brought up to date their 
existing agreements. 

In the Acts which provided for the 
socialization of the coal, transport, civil 
aviation, electricity and gas industries, 
there is a clause obligating management 
“to seek consultation with the appropriate 
trade unions ... for the promotion and 
encouragement of the workers, and for the 
discussion of other matters of mutual 
interest, including efficiency in the operation 
of services provided by the industry.” 

In recent months the British Labour 
Ministry has sponsored conferences of firms 
with and without formal methods of con- 
sultation. Through its Personnel Manage- 
ment Advisory Service the Ministry has 
also given help to firms on this subject. 


A guarantee of forty hours’ 


Guaranteed work every week is con- 
wage for tained in a two-year agree- 
New York ment recently negotiated 
laundry between the Laundry 
workers Workers’ Joint Board, affil- 


iated with the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers (CIO), and four major 
employer associations in the New York 
City area, according to the New York 
Times. 

Inasmuch as the laundry industry oper- 
ates year-round and is not seasonal, these 
conditions of employment mean that under 
normal conditions employees can look 
forward to what amounts to a guaranteed 
annual wage, in the view of the union. 


Construction activity in the 


aigh ction UMited States is described 
Cin keg | ote yeaa having been 
ett ke “unusually high” throughout 
in U.S.A. S a 


the winter months of 1950. 

A summary for the first quarter of 1950 
shows new construction work valued at $4-4 
billion, 18 per cent above the total for the 
first quarter of last year and the largest 
first quarter total on record. Private con- 
struction was up 17 per cent and public 
construction 21 per cent. Non-farm home- 
building, at $1-9 billion, accounted for 
about 44 per cent of the first quarter total, 
compared with about 35 per cent for the 
first quarter of 1949. 


Nearly 500 technicians and 
workers from 15 Marshall 
Plan countries visited the 
United States during 1949 
to study American produc- 
tion techniques in fields 
ranging from wood research to fertilizer 
production, the Economic Co-operation 
Administration announced recently. 


European 
industrial 
teams study 


U.S. methods 


The studies mcluded tours of large and 
small manufacturing plants, visits to pri- 
vate, university and government research 
stations and institutions, conferences with 
leading industrial, labour and agricultural 
authorities and actual experience in work- 
ing with American technicians and workmen. 

The projects sponsored under the program 
include visits of experts, technicians, and 
workers. All the participants agree to make 
the knowledge they. gain available through- 
out industry in their own country. 

Industrial teams from Denmark, France, 
and the United Kingdom have participated 
in the program. Other groups of tech- 
nicians or individual experts from Austria, 
Belgium, Germany, Ireland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, The Netherlands, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Norway and Turkey have also visited 
the United States. An even greater volume 
of visits is anticipated in 1950. 


Appointment of a com- 
mittee to investigate the 
possibilities of establishing 
consumer co-operatives and 
credit unions, was announced 
by the Executive Council of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour on 
March 29. The committee is composed of 
Roy England, United Automobile Workers, 
Windsor; Tom MacLaughlin, Retail Whole- 
sale and Department Store Workers’ Union, 
Toronto; and Pat Conroy, Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, Ottawa- 


CCL 

appoints 
committee on 
co-operatives 


Dwelling units completed in 


Housing Canada in 1949 reached a 
construction total of 90,955 (87,533 new 
in Canada constructions and 3,422 con- 
1949 versions) according to esti- 


mates of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This figure compares 
with 81,243 units completed in 1948 and 
brings the total number of dwelling units 
completed in the last five years to 367,471. 

The carry-over of dwellings under con- 
struction at the end of this year was only 
slightly higher than at the end of 1948, 
“indicating that activity in the construction 
field may be levelling off,’ the Bureau 
reported. At the end of December, 1949, 
the number of unfinished dwellings (exclud- 
ing conversions) reached 58,169 compared 
with 56,456 dwellings uncompleted at the 
end of December, 1948. 

An average of 7-0 months was required 
to build each dwelling unit completed in 
Canada in 1949, compared with a 1948 
average of 6:5 months. The monthly 
averages show a definite seasonal pattern, 
dwellings completed during the first half 
of the year taking longer than the average 
for the year and those completed during 
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the last half of the year taking slightly less 
time than the average for the year. 

Most of the new dwelling units com- 
pleted in 1949 were of the one-family 
detached type. These numbered 68,422, 
the remainder comprising 7,250 two-family 
detached, 480 in rows or terraces, 10,962 
apartments or flats, and 419 other types. 

Completions of newly constructed units 
by provinces in 1949 (compared with 1948 
figures) were as follows: Prince Edward 
Island 258 (230); Nova Scotia 3,056 
(2,588); New Brunswick 1,801 (1,991); 
Quebec 22,912 (20,171); Ontario 31,440 
(26,391); Manitoba 4,807 (4,561); Saskat- 
chewan 3,576 (3,211); Alberta 9,411 (6,223) ; 
British Columbia 10,272 (10,731). 

From the types of dwelling constructed, 
an estimated 26 per cent of those com- 
pleted in 1949 are for rental purposes 
compared with 25 per cent in 1948. The 
remainder will be owner-occupied. 


Early in March the 


End of United Kingdom Govern- 
manpower ment announced the end of 
controls controls on the movement 


of labour, with the revoca- 
tion of the Control” ot 
Engagement Order, 1947. 

The Order, which was a modified form 
of the manpower controls used in wartime, 
made compulsory the use of Employment 
Exchanges. It also gave the Minister of 
Labour power to direct people into jobs 
regarded as essential. 

The Rt. Hon. George Isaacs, Minister of 
Labour, said in Parliament on March 9 
that there had been progressive relaxations 
in the administration of the Order; and 
that its application to coal mining and 
agriculture had ended at the end of 1949. 

The Employment Exchanges, he said, 
“will remain freely at the service of 
employers and workers.” 

Although the duration of the visits 
varies according to the subject being 
studied, most of the projects provide for 
about six weeks of observations in the 
United States. The projects are not com- 
pleted, however, when the visitors leave the 
United States as each delegation is com- 
mitted to a full program of spreading the 
information they learn about American 
techniques. 

Information is disseminated in the 
participating countries through such means 
as the distribution of reports and articles 
in technical publications and special meet- 
ings and lectures for those who could 
benefit. 

The participating countries bear more 
than 50 per cent of the total costs of the 
projects. ECA meets the dollar costs of 


in Britain 
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the trips including travel and living expenses 
of the visitors while in this country. All 
other costs, such as ocean transportation, 
salaries of the experts and expenses involved 
in printing of reports, etc., are met by the 
sponsoring country. 


The possibility of introduc- 


New York ing legislation to prevent 
law to employment discrimination 
aid older against older workers has 
workers been under study by a 
under study committee on Problems of 


the Ageing of the New 
York State Legislature. 

The Committee decided to postpone 
introducing the legislation until the 1951 
Session of the Legislature, in order to give 
business an opportunity to improve the 
situation voluntarily, according to the New 
York Times. 


A Safety Code for Manlifts 
which has been approved 
by the American Standards 
Association as an American 
Standard (ASA A90.1-1949), was recently 
published by the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 

The Code is intended as a guide to state 
and municipal authorities in the drafting of 
their regulations, and also for the voluntary 
use of manufacturers, architects, plant 
designers, and consulting engineers, and for 
users of equipment. It is applicable to the 


Safety code 
for manlifts 


safe construction, maintenance, inspection’ 


and operation of lifts used for the convey- 
ance of plant personnel, and does not cover 
moving stairways, elevators with enclosed 
platforms, gravity lifts or conveyors of 
materials. 

The Code is divided into four parts. 
The rules in Part I deal with general 
requirements for the safe construction and 
maintenance of floor openings, landings, 
entrances and exits, emergency exit ladders 
and for the control of illumination. 

Part II— Mechanical Requirements — 
recommends safe types of machinery and 
brakes and gives considerable space to the 
construction of belts, their proper width, 
strength and fastenings. Other rules in this 
section deal with maximum speed, con- 
struction of platforms or steps, hand- 
holds, emergency stops, electrical require- 
ments and warning signs. 

Parts III and IV include recommenda- 
tions concerning operating rules, tests and 
inspection. All manlifts, the Code states, 
should be inspected by a competent, desig- 


nated person at intervals of not more than: 


30 days, and a written record kept of each 
inspection. This record should be made 
available to qualified inspectors. 
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A page of safety diagrams illustrates the 
application of the Code Rules. 


Last month’s LABOUR 
Further GAZETTE (p. 486) made 
progress reference to recent events 


indicating a trend towards 
labour unity in the United 
States. 

Early in April a further important 
development occurred when Philip Murray, 
President of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations sent a letter proposing 
“unity of» action” “to William Green, 
President of the American Federation of 
Labour. 

Mr. Murray also wrote in the same 
terms to John L. Lewis, President of the 
United Mine Workers; A. J. Hayes, 
President of the International Association 
of Machinists; W. P. Kennedy, President 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; 
Alvanley Johnston, Grand Chief Engineer 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
and H. W. Fraser, Chairman of the Rail- 
way Labour Executives Association. 

In his letter, Mr. Murray spoke of an 
“Imperative need for common action on 
the part of organized labour to meet the 
present critical situation facing labour and 
the nation.” 

Referring to “widespread unemployment” 
and other problems on which legislative 
action was sought by labour, Mr. Murray 
stressed the importance of “effective unity 
of action” to obtain satisfactory results in 
the 1950 Congressional elections. 

“The economic situation, the legislative 
impasse, and political realties, call for 
common action on our part—now,” Mr. 
Murray’s letter said. 

“The ideal way to meet the challenge 
would be organic unity of all of labour. 
This is the desirable goal to which, I am 
sure, we all aspire. 

“Pending organic unity, we must find the 
means, within the framework of our exist- 
ing organizational structures, to marshal 
our resources, strength, and membership, 
in order to overcome the forces of reaction. 
In this way we can best preserve and 
advance the interests of our members and 
of the nation at large. 

“T therefore propose that we establish a 
joint committee consisting of duly accred- 
ited representatives of our various organiza- 
tions with authority to embark upon and 
pursue a common program. This com- 
mittee should be given a double mandate. 
Immediately, it should be empowered to 
co-ordinate our efforts in the economic, 
legislative, and political spheres. It should 
also seek to achieve the organic unity of 
all of American labour.” 


towards U.S. 
labour unity 


Replying to the CIO proposal, the 
AFL President, William Green, wrote as 
follows:— 

“The conclusions which you express in 
your letter make it clear that time and 
experience have shown that labour and 
labour’s friends, united, can successfully 
deal with the forces of reaction through 
united action and united effort. That 
‘means that one plan and one purpose 
should be formulated by one strong, well- 
established labour organization. 

“When several plans and policies are 
formulated, inspired as they may be by 
the same purpose on the part of those who 
compose and make up different labour 
organizations, it is difficult to unite and 
blend the conflicting plans into unity of 
purpose. 

“T was pleased to note your statement 
that ‘the ideal way to meet the challenge 
(of reactionary forces of the nation) would 
be organic unity of all labour. This is the 
desirable goal of which, I am sure, we all 
aspire.’ 

“You supplement this statement by a 
proposal to -establish a joint committee 
consisting of duly accredited representatives 
of various organizations ‘with authority to 
embark upon and pursue a common pro- 
gram’ and that ‘it should be empowered to 
co-ordinate our efforts in the economic, 
legislative and political spheres, and ‘it 
should also seek to achieve the organic unity 
of all of American labour.’ 

“Because your proposal deals with plans 
and policies to be pursued by the organiza- 
tions to which your letter was addressed, it 
becomes imperatively necessary to submit 
your communication to the Executive 
Council for consideration and official action. 
I will submit your communication to the 
Executive Council when it meets on May 8 
and will advise you as quickly as possible 
of such action as the Executive Council 
may take.” 


The leaders of the Mine Workers’ and 
Machinists’ unions expressed approval of 
Mr. Murray’s proposal. 

Mr. Lewis said that the Executive officers 
of the United Mine Workers would recom- 
mend to the UMW Board that it “authorize 
participation in your’ suggested Joint 
Committee.” 

Mr. Hayes said: “We stand ready to 
co-operate in any movement toward closer 
co-operative action. We also stand ready 
at all times to help bring about a com- 
pletely united labour movement... .” 

Replies from two of the railway organ- 
izations were to the effect that the proposals 
would be discussed in the early future. 


The American Federation 


a mcrae of of Labour has urged its 

p local unions to foster com- 
fe As munity full employment 
employment committees to help find jobs 
committees 


for unemployed workers. 

According to an AFL _ publication, 
Labour’s Monthly Survey, such committees, 
representing labour, management and other 
groups, have already been founded in a 
number of communities. 

Working in conjunction with the Employ- 
ment Service, their functions are to 
examine local needs and resources; develop 
resources to meet needs; get new customers, 
new products, new uses for old products; 
bring in new industries; get financing for 


new equipment, working capital, plant 
expansion, new business; develop jobs, find 
needed skills, offer job training; start 


needed public works and service including 
slum clearance, schools, roads, medical care, 
teaching. 

Stating that “business in general in our 
country is healthy,” and that “the outlook 
is for continued high levels of business 
activity, but not for enough business 
expansion,” the AFL declares: “This is the 
moment to start local activity to increase 
employment.” 


At a dinner given in his 
honour at Washington 
recently by the AFL and 
ClO; . J. Hs Oldenbroek, 
discussed the work of the 
International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, of 
which he is Secretary-General (L.G., Feb., 
L950: Li2)s 

In addition to the task of fighting 
Communist groups, which is necessary but 
“somewhat negative,’ Mr. Oldenbroek said 
that the Confederation must have a “posi- 
tive” program, and is now working one out. 

“We must help improve the conditions 
of workers all over the world by providing 
them with advice, technical know-how and 
other aid,” Mr. Oldenbroek said, as quoted 
in the CIO News. 

He announced that the ICFTU plans to 
establish a training college for trade 
unionists in Asia “to teach them about such 
things as collective bargaining and playing 
a bigger role in public life.” 

The college, he said, would be operated 
for at least three years “on an experi- 
mental basis.” 

The International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions was recently granted con- 
sultative status by the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations and by the 
International Labour Organization (see 
p. 668). 


ICFTU plans 
training 
college for 
Asian trade 
unionists 
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The first important collective agreement in the primary textile 
industry in Canada was signed in 1937. Today, after more than a 
decade of collective bargaining, some 175 agreements, covering approxi- 
mately sixty-five per cent of the wage-earners in the industry, are in 
effect. 
a significant broadening of their scope since 1937, with the result that 
the agreements now in force include clauses applying to many aspects of 


Besides an increase in the number of agreements, there has been 


labour-management relations. 


The current workers in the 
Following 


a brief description of the industry, its workers and their organizations, 


agreements affecting production 


primary textile industry are analysed in the present article. 


the main features of 155 collective agreements are deali with individu- 
ally.* 


the workers in the industry covered by collective agreements, while those 


The agreements studied apply to almost nineiy-seven per cent of 


excluded apply to small groups of specialized workers, for example 
engineers, textile printers and textile engravers. 


THE PRIMARY TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The primary textile industry is that 
section of textile manufacturing which is 


of the silk and artificial silk section of 
primary textiles. Finally the manufacture 


devoted to the production of basic yarns 
and fabrics. Any further processing of these 
materials into garments and other derived 
products takes place in the _ secondary 
textile industry. Consequently, the opera- 
tions carried out in the primary industry 
are limited to the spinning of yarns, the 
weaving of fabrics, and the bleaching, 
dyeing and finishing of these. The products 
of the industry take the form of cotton 
goods, hosiery and knitted goods, woollen 
goods, silk and artificial silk goods, 
miscellaneous textile products. 

In terms of gross value of production, 
and of the number of persons employed, 
cotton goods manufacturing is the most 
important section of the industry. The 
major products of this section are cotton 
yarn and cloth, but other products, in- 
cluding thread, batting and wadding, gauze 
and bandages, also bulk large in its output. 
In addition to hosiery, the products of the 
hosiery and knitted goods division include 
knitted outerwear and underwear. The 
woollen goods division is engaged in the 
manufacture of woollen cloth, yarn, and 
miscellaneous goods such as felts, of which 
woollen cloth production ranks first in 
importance. Yarns, threads and fabrics of 
silk, rayon and nylon make up the output 


and 


of miscellaneous textile products, including 
carpets, mats and rugs, linen fabrics, 
cordage, rope and twine and cotton and jute 
bags, comprises the remaining and smallest 
section of the industry. 

Primary textiles as a whole. occupy an 
important position in Canadian manufac- 
turing. Since the end of the Second World 
War the value of its products has exceeded 
five hundred million dollars annually. In 
the same years, more workers have been 
employed in the manufacture of primary 
textiles than in any single manufacturing 
industry. Approximately one out of every 
fifteen Canadian workers employed in 
manufacturing is engaged in the production 
of primary textiles. 

The mills are almost all in the provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec, ninety per cent of 
them being located in these two provinces. 
A relatively small number of firms is in 
the Maritimes and a few are scattered 
throughout the western provinces. Most of 
these establishments have a relatively small 
capacity, but the situation varies among 
the major sections of the industry. The 
woollen and hosiery sections account for a 
large proportion of the small mills, since 
the average mill in these two divisions 


* This article is number 10 in the series Collective Agreement Studies prepared in the Economics and 


Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 


January 1, 1950. 


The agreements analysed were those in 


effect at 
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employs from 95 to 100 workers and pro- 
duces goods valued at approximately half 
a million dollars annually. On the other 
hand, in the cotton and silk industries, 
production is centralized in larger estab- 
lishments. The average cotton mill employs 


EMPLOYEES IN THE INDUSTRY 


Over 90,000 men and women are presently 
employed in the industry of whom approxi- 
mately 80,000 are wage-earners. Although 
many of the jobs performed by these 
workers do not demand a high degree of 
skill, attentiveness and considerable manip- 
ulative ability are required with the result 
that most of the industry’s employeés can 
be classified as semi-skilled workers. 
Unskilled labourers comprise the second 
largest group, while only a small propor- 
tion are classified as skilled workers. One 
other characteristic of the labour force in 
the textile industry deserving mention here 
is the relatively large proportions of women 
and of young persons. At the present time, 
the wage-earners are almost equally divided 
between male and female workers, while for 
manufacturing as a whole, only about one- 
fifth of the workers are women. It is also 
estimated that approximately one out of 


upwards of 500 persons and the gross value 
of its products is approximately two and 
one-half million dollars annually. Com- 
parable figures for silk and artificial silk 
mills are 375 workers and one and three- 
quarters million dollars, respectively. 


every five non-salaried employees engaged 
in primary textile manufacture is nineteen 
years of age or under and approximately 
two of every five workers are twenty-four 
years of age or under. In comparison, 
similar figures for all Canadian industry are 
one in eight, and one in four, respectively. 

The large proportion of women and 
young persons in the working force is an 
important factor contributing to the rela- 
tively low average wages of textile workers. 
Wage rates and earnings in the industry 
have remained below the average for manu- 
facturing generally. The available statistics 
indicate that the average weekly earnings of 
employees in the over-all primary textile 
industry are approximately $35.50. This 
compares with the figure of $42.50 for manu- 
facturing generally. The rise in textile wage 
rates, however, over the past ten years has 
been more rapid than in manufacturing as 
a whole. 


NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS EMPLOYED AND NUMBER COVERED BY 
COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILES, 1949 


COTTON TEXTILES 


HOSIERY AND 
KNITTED GOODS 


ARTIFICIAL AND 
REAL SILK 


WOOLLEN TEXTILES 


OTHER TEXTILES 
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jal not covered by 


covered by 


collective agreements collective agreements 


each symbol represents 5,000 workers 


UNIONS IN PRIMARY TEXTILES 


The majority of organized workers in 
primary textiles are included in three 
unions: the United Textile Workers of 
America (TLC-AFL), the Textile Workers’ 
Union of America (CCL-CIO), and the 
National Catholic Federation of Textile 
Workers (CCCL). Contracts negotiated by 
these three unions apply to eighty per cent 
of the workers covered by collective agree- 
ments. Another fourteen per cent of the 
contracts covering twelve per cent of the 
employees in organized mills are held by 
independent unions; the remaining con- 
tracts are divided among a number of 
national and international unions including 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, the Canadian Textile Workers 
Union and District 50 of the United Mine 
Workers of America as well as a few local 
unions directly affiliated with the central 
labour congresses. According to major 
divisions of the industry, the three principal 
unions hold four out of every five contracts 
covering workers engaged in the manufac- 
ture of cotton products, hosiery and knitted 
goods, and silk products, and three out of 
every five agreements effective in the 
woollen yarn and cloth industry. 

The present character of unionization 
among primary textile workers reflects 
developments over almost half a century of 
organizing efforts on the part of textile 
employees. The first local unions in the 
industry were organized in 1905 and to 


combine these, a national union, the 
Federation of Textile Workers of Canada, 
was formed. Soon after its formation, 
however, this union, as a result of difh- 
culties encountered in its organizing efforts, 
became associated with the United Textile 
Workers of America. The UTWA, there- 
fore, is the oldest of the three principal 
unions presently active in the field, having 
had its beginnings in the earliest labour 
unions organized in the industry. During 
the early years of its operation in Canada 
the UTWA was successful in organizing 
several locals of textile workers and by 
1920 its membership had reached some 2,500. 
Membership in the union, however, declined 
rapidly after that year and it was not until 
the late 1930’s that this union again became 


active im _ organizing Canadian textile 
workers. 
The National Catholic Federation of 


Textile Workers is the older of the other 
two major unions in the industry, having 
been formed in 1926 to unite several 
Catholic syndicates which had been organ- 
ized in the Province of Quebec over the 
period 1920-26. Like the UTWA, the 
National Catholic Federation was at first 
successful in increasing 1ts membership, but 
soon met with reverses and its earlier 
success was not repeated for approximately 
ten years. 

The organization of textile employees was 
undertaken with renewed vigour in 1936 and 
1937 with the result that both the UTWA, 


EMPLOYEES AND UNION MEMBERS IN PRIMARY TEXTILES 
FOR SELECTED YEARS 
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and the Catholic Federation increased their 
memberships. A number of strikes occurred 
during these years out of which the first 
collective bargaining contract emerged. 
With the advent of collective bargaining, 
organizing efforts became more aggressive 
and by 1944 total union members numbered 
over 27,000. In that year the bulk of the 
membership was divided among the UTWA, 
the National Catholic union and three addi- 
tional unions, the United Textile Workers 
of Canada, the National Union of Textile 
Workers, and the Textile Workers’ Organ- 
izing Committee (CCL), which had come 
into existence between 1937 and 1944. The 
latter three organizations were almost 
entirely absorbed during 1945 and 1946 by 
the Textile Workers’ Union of America 
(CCL-CIO), the third major union in 


textiles, which had commenced organizing 
in Canada in 1945.1 

The three large unions which today 
represent the majority of the workers in 
the primary textile industry reported mem- 
bership figures totalling almost 50,000 for 
the year 1948 

1 The Textile Workers’ Organizing Committee was 
created by the Canadian Congress of Labour, and 
was not a part of the Textile Workers’ Organizing 
Committee (CIO) in the United States. The United 
Textile Workers of Canada was formed in 1941 to 
unite several textile locals which had _ previously 
seceded from the United Textile Workers of 
America. The locals of the National Union of 
Textile Workers were originally a part of the 
Textile Workers’ Organizing Committee (CCL). 
See H. A. Logan, Trade Unions in Canada, p. 228. 


2See Thirty Eighth Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


IN PRIMARY TEXTILES 


So far, this article has outlined briefly the 
setting for collective agreements in the 
primary textile industry. The major pur- 
pose of this study, however, is to analyse 
the contents of the current agreements. 
This information is set forth below under 
the following main headings: coverage; 
union-management relationships (including 
union security and management. rights); 
working conditions (wages, hours, overtime, 
etc.); and administration of the agreements 
(including the formal means by which day 
to day interpretation and application of 
contract clauses are made). 


Coverage of the Cotlective Bargaining 
Agreements Analysed 


As has been previously noted, the textile 
industry is concentrated in the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. Accordingly, a large 
percentage of the labour-management agree- 
ments now in force apply to mills located 
in these two provinces. The provincial 
distribution of the mills affected by the 


contracts analysed, and of the workers 
covered by them, is as follows:— 

Workers 
Mills covered 
Quitayioe ga aoe we 86 20,060 
Quebec ae... sae 65 Bold 
All other provinces. 18 3,025 
eye So a 169 48 600 


Only seven of the agreements are multi- 
plant in scope. These agreements, how- 
ever, take in one-third of the total number 
of workers dealt with in this study. The 
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majority of the workers covered in this 
manner are employees of three large cotton 
firms, each of which has signed an agree- 
ment applying to all its plants. The 
agreements analysed are classified by bar- 
gaining units in Table I. 


Table I.—Agreements Classified According to 
Single and Multiple Establishment 
Coverage by Size Groups of the 
Bargaining Units 











Number of 
Agreements 
Covering 
Bargaining Unit More | J otal 
Size Groups One than ee a 
Estab- one eps 
lish- | Estab- 
ment lish- 
ment 
Under 100 workers. ... 49 1 50 
100-500 workers....... 84 3 87 
500-1,000 workers...... LL y | eens ee 11 
1,000 workers or over. . 4 33 7 
AUS) 92) ae coset ates 148 (2) 7@) a5 





(1) These agreements cover 34,700 employees. 
(?) These agreements cover 13,900 employees. 


The signatories of the single plant 
agreements are in most cases the local 
managements and the executives of the local 
unions. The agreements applicable to’ each 
of seven silk firms in Quebec, however, have 
been bargained on their behalf by an 
employers’ association. 

The extent of coverage within the plants 
is mentioned in 146 agreements. With the 


exception of three, these. contracts state 
that all workers other than supervisory and 
sfice employees are covered by the terms. 
The coverage in the three remaining con- 
tracts is limited to permit the signing of 
other agreements by the firms with small 
groups of craft workers within the same 
plant. 


Union- Management 
Relationships 


Collective agreements in primary textiles, 
following the pattern of collective contracts 
generally, include clauses of particular 
importance to the union and to manage- 
ment. These clauses deal with particular 
aspects of the relationship between the two 
and indicate agreed upon principles respect- 
ing the status of each of the two parties. 
The clauses of this type are discussed in 
the following three’ subsections. 


(a) Union Status 


Provisions in the primary textile agree- 
ments which establish and define the status 
of unions as the representatives of the 
employees deal with such matters as union 
recognition, union-management consulta- 
tion, union security and check-off clauses. 
These are found in varying degrees through- 
out the agreements. 


The union is specified as the recognized 
bargaining agent of the workers in all but 
fourteen of the primary textile agreements 
analysed, and in these, recognition is of 
course implied. A large percentage of con- 
tracts, however, in addition to recognition, 
provide some form of security for the 
union either through compulsory union 
membership clauses, dues check-off arrange- 
ments or a combination of the two. 


Compulsory membership provisions are 
contained in almost one-half (48 per cent) 
of the agreements examined, the most 
common clause specifying a union shop or 
a modified union shop (Table II). Under 
the union shop arrangement, all present 
and future employees must join the union 
and retain their membership during the 
term of the present contract as a condition 
of employment. Under the modified union 
shop, present employees who are not union 
members are not required to join. The 
time allowed the designated workers to 
become union members under both types of 
union-shop clauses varies from thirty to 
ninety days. 

Among the remaining agreements con- 
taining compulsory union membership pro- 
visions, the most commonly found clause 
provides for maintenance of membership. 


Such clauses state that present employees 
who are union members, and workers who 
later become union members, must retain 
their membership during the life of the 
contract. 

The third type of union status clause 
contained in the textile agreements is the 
check-off provision, under which union dues 
are deducted from wage payments by the 
company on behalf of the union. Check- 
off provisions are commonly found in the 
same agreements as compulsory member- 
ship clauses in the primary textile contracts, 
sixty-seven of the seventy-four compulsory 
membership clauses being supplemented by 
check-off provisions. In addition, sixty- 
three contracts which do ‘not provide for 
compulsory membership contain check-off 
provisions. In total, then, eighty-four per 
cent of the contracts call for the check-off 
of union dues (Table III). 


Although the majority of agreements 
make provision for the check-off of union 
dues, 1t is, in most cases, left to the discre- 
tion of the employee as to whether his dues 
shall be paid in this manner. In almost 
two-thirds of the agreements the employee 
must give written authorization before the 
deduction can be made. Once this authority 
is given, however, it is only in the minority 
of cases that the employee is entitled to 
cancel it during the term of the agreement. 
In the bulk of the contracts it is stated 
that such authorizations may not be 
revoked. 


In a relatively small proportion of the 
155 agreements the check-off of union dues 
is made compulsory for all employees. 
Under this type of provision all employees 
in the bargaining unit are subject to the 
check-off. While the compulsory check-off 
in nine of the contracts is associated with 
a union shop clause, in an equal number of 
contracts this method of dues payment 
applies to all of the workers regardless of 
whether or not they are union members. 
In the latter cases the provision is designed 
after the fashion of the “Rand Formula’? 


The primary textile contracts frequently 
include two other kinds of clauses relating 
to union status. The first of these governs 
the use of plant bulletin boards for union 
notices. Under 121 (78 per cent) of the 
primary textile agreements analysed, the 
union is permitted to use company bulletin 
boards for the posting of notices relative 
to union business. These clauses usually 
restrict the notices which can be posted to 
those of a routine business nature such as 


3 See Lasour Gazetrts, Jan. 1946, p. 123. 
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notices of and reports of union meetings. 
Such notices must usually be approved by 
management before being posted. 

The remaining group of clauses in this 
section stipulate that there will be joint 
consultation on such matters as hours, job 
time rates, piece rates, vacation arrange- 
ments and promotions. Clauses of this 
nature are found in approximately one-third 
of the agreements. 

The numbers of employees affected by 
contracts containing the clauses discussed in 
this section are listed in Table IV. It will 
be noted that with the exception of the 
items dealing with joint union-management 
consultation, the percentage of the workers 
covered by each type of provision does not 
differ widely from the percentage of con- 
tracts containing these clauses. This results 
from the tendency of the clauses discussed 
to be included in agreements covering 
bargaining units of all sizes. On the 
other hand, union-management consultation 
clauses, although contained in a relatively 
small number of agreements, are found in 
some of the agreements covering the largest 
numbers of workers. 


(b) Management Status 


A substantial number of the primary 
textile agreements include specific “manage- 


ment rights” clauses. These refer to the 
exclusive jurisdiction of management in 
matters relating to production, efficiency, 
and general order and discipline in the 
plant. They include such matters as the 
determination of the products to be manu- 
factured, the methods of production and 
the assignment of employees to _ jobs. 
Moreover, clauses dealing specifically with 
disciplinary measures and their application 
are contained in ninety-one of the agree- 
ments. As indicated in the previous section, 
decisions on matters such as changes in job 
time rates, piece rates, hours and vacation 
arrangements are frequently listed in the 
agreements as subjects for joint consulta- 
tion. It is also to be noted under the 
section on arbitration that changes in tasks, 
work loads and wage rates are subject to 
arbitration after an initial trial period. 


(ec) Duration and Renewal 
of the Agreements 


Clauses are included in almost all of the 
agreements defining their duration, the 
manner in which future agreements are to 
be negotiated, and prohibiting strikes and 
lockouts during their terms. Ninety-five per 
cent of the agreements analysed are effec- 
tive for a period of one year. The great 
majority of these (131), however, are auto- 


Table If1.—Agreements Classified According to Types of Compulsory Membership Provision by 
Size Groups of the Bargaining Units 














Bargaining Unit Size Groups 














Number of Agreements Specifying 
: Total 
Bye Mainten- 
Closed Union ose d ance of Agree- 
Shop Shop Shor Member-| ents 
Pp ship 

2 i1P) 5 6 25 
yep ee 13 13 14 40 
a tie Lhe 3 3 1 7 
a dg fers MATES Bee 7A Rae Fore as 2, 
2 28 23 21 74 











Table Ii.—Agreements Classified According to Types of Check-Off Provision by Size Groups 














of the Bargaining Units 











Number of Agreements Specifying 

i a Voluntary Total 

Bargaining Unit Size Groups pa eeu ae, Check-Off}| Com- Agree- 

able cable (Revoca- pulsory ments 

Check-Off/Check-Off] ton not _|Check-Off 
Covered) 

Under 00 workers: 0. Ge Clee ee ee 4 15 8 12 39 
LODO WOLKCrS 9 n-) Pe). ects aeons. oe te eee 10 44 11 8 1B 
DUCT DOOM OTK Ors” sors gens a keane ee le ae ee 3 a 2 1 11 
L O00“ workers OMOVersc) 2) oe er ten eee ee | ee ae ORINGES <-aeexier's 1 7 
‘Lota, ee uasnet ote ~: &, See il?g 70 21 22 (4) 130 


(1) This category includes nine agreements with clauses designed after the “‘Rand F ormula.”’ 
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matically renewable and remain in force 
from year to year unless terminated by 
either party. If either the union or the 
company- desires to negotiate a new agree- 
ment, or modify the existing agreement, it 
must serve notice of this intention within 
a specified period before the annual expiry 
date of the contract. Most commonly, such 
notice must be served thirty to sixty days 
before that date.4 


It is permissible, however, to revise wage 
rates under a number of agreements during 
their terms. Approximately one-third of the 
contracts permit adjustment of the wage 
scale during the life of the agreement. Two 
methods for making such revisions are 
found. The first, and most common of 
these, is an “open-end” wage clause which 
allows renegotiation of wage scales during 
the life of the contract.5 In most of these 
contracts, however, the wage provisions can 
only be renegotiated under certain condi- 
tions, usually after the elapse of a given 
period of time or after a stated rise in the 
cost-of-living index. The second and less 
frequent type of general wage revision 
allows for the automatic adjustment of 
wages according to changes in the cost-of- 
living index (escalator clauses) 6 


Clauses prohibiting strikes and lockouts 
during the life of the agreement are found 
in all except twenty-one of the 155 agree- 
ments. These clauses are qualified in a 
small number of the agreements (thirteen) 
to the extent that the parties agree to 
exhaust the grievance and arbitration pro- 
cedures before any strike or lockout will 
take place. 


Working Conditions 


The primary textile agreements include 
a variety of clauses establishing standards 
of working conditions. In each of the 
agreements studied these standards occupy 
a position of major importance. The 
clauses deal with such matters as wages, 
hours, seniority. and employee benefits 
including vacations, holidays and health and 
welfare plans. These are discussed indi- 
vidually in the following subsections. 


Wage Rates 


Provisions relating to basic wage rates 
deal with such subjects as actual hourly 
and piece rates, wage adjustments for 


4Of the remaining agreements, five state that 
they are to remain in force until notice of termin- 
ation is given by either party and twelve are 
effective for a definite length of time, but have no 
formal provision respecting renewal or renegotiation. 
Seven of the textile contracts contain no provision 
relating to duration. 

5 Thirty-eight contracts covering 8,000 workers. 
“6 Fourteen contracts covering 2,100 workers. 





individual employees and_ differentials 
between the rates for male and for female 
employees. In thirty-one of the agree- 
ments analysed, however, definite informa- 
tion on these matters is not available. 
Consequently, the information in this sec- 
tion is limited to the contents of 124 
contracts covering 40.800 workers. 

Since wage rates in the primary textile 
industry are computed on either an hourly 
or a piece work basis depending on the job, 
the wage schedules in the contracts list 
the hourly or piece work rate applying to 
each particular job. As a result, most con- 
tracts, as indicated in Table V, include 
both hourly rated jobs and piece rated jobs, 
and set forth the rates for each. It is 
only ina small minority of the agreements 
that all the jobs are paid either on an 
hourly or on a piece-work basis. 


There is no common practice set out in 
the agreements for adjusting individual wage 
rates. In fact, as will be seen in Table VI, 
formal arrangements for adjustments of 
wages are included in only forty-seven of 
the 124 agreements covered. Of these, 
upward adjustments in the majority are 
based on length of service. In other con- 
tracts adjustments are based on merit or a 
combination of length of service and merit. 


Lower wage rates for beginners than for 
experienced employees are established in 
approximately forty per cent of the 124 
contracts. Many of these provide for 
automatic increases after stated periods 
until the regular job rate is reached. 


More than one-third of the agreements 
studied make special provisions for the wage 
rates of female workers. Under about 


METHOD OF ADJUSTING WAGE SCALES 
IN PRIMARY TEXTILE AGREEMENTS 


CLAUS 


GF 
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twenty per cent of the agreements special 
job classifications are listed for women 
employees. Among the remaining agree- 
ments only two state that women perform- 
ing the same work as men must be paid at 
the same rate, but, on the other hand, 
twelve contracts prescribe lower rates for 
women. In addition, beginners rates in 
approximately one out of every five con- 
tracts are lower for female than for male 
employees. 


Overtime Rates 

It was found that almost all of the con- 
tracts in the primary textile industry 
provide premium rates of pay for overtime 


work. Less than two per cent of the 
workers, as indicated by the agreements 
analysed, do not receive this concession. 


Overtime rates are normally one and one- 
half times the regular job rates and are 
based on the excess working hours over 
standard daily or weekly hours or both 
(See Table VII). 


Weekend Premium Rates 


Wage premiums for work performed on 
Saturdays or Sundays receive special con- 
sideration in almost two-thirds of the 
contracts studied. Work on Saturdays is 
specifically dealt with in only a small 
number of contracts and in these the 
regular overtime rate of time and one-half 
applies (10 contracts—4,200 workers). Sun- 
day work, however, is a subject of the 
majority of agreements, seventy-one cover- 
ing 22,800 workers stipulating a rate of 


Table IV.—Numbers of Workers Covered in 
Collective Agreements Classified 
According to Types of Union 
Status Clauses Provided 
in the Agreements 














Percent- 
age of all 
— Workers | Workers 
Covered | Under155 
Agree- 
ments 
Compulsory Union Mem- 
bership. ees. e ate 20,800 43 
Union-shopeve, cet ae 5,100 10 
Modified union shop...... 11,400 24 
Maintenance of member- 
Ship. uprike wee ter 4,300 9 
Cheek-ollecrere sarc tere Zt 45,000 93 
Voluntary-irrevocable.... 33, 600 69 
Voluntary-revokable..... 4,000 8 
Voluntary (no revocation 
DEOWISION) cer eee. ole 3,400 Hi 
Gompnlsotye css ee 4,000 9 
Use of bulletin boards per- 
Mite Ales se ae 34, 500 71 
Joint union-management 
consultation on specified 
ISSUGG. 2 siveie ree ee 20,100 41 
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Table V.—Agreements and Numbers of 
Workers Covered Classified According 
to Method by which Wages are Paid 





Number 
of Workers 
Method of Payment Agree- | Covered 
ments 
Hourly rates exclusively... 19 6,900 
Piece rates exclusively..... 3 600 
Hourly or piece rates de- 

pending on iene ee ee 102 33,300 
No provision. . veo TEE 31 7,800 
“hotalis\ 2. tease 155 48 , 600 


Table Vi.—Agreements and Numbers of 
Workers Covered Classified According 
to Basis of Individual 
Wage Adjustments 





Number 
Basis of Wage Adjustment syatd pred 
ments 

Length of service......:... 4] 18, 800 
IMGT Tareas Ch rece dae ee 4 900 
Length of service and merit oF a 350 
Tndefinite. nih) sac Sar ree 11 1,350 
NoOepro Visions. scene 97 27,200 

48, 600 





POtal itera es saps 155 


Table VII.—Agreements and Numbers of 
Workers Covered Classified According 
to Basis on which Overtime 
Rates are Paid (‘) 








Number : 
Basis of Overtime Roe pa 
ments 
After standard hours per 
day or per week(?)....... 63 20,600 
After standard hours per 
WeOKcOnLY saetes « Shlain Te 51 21,400 
After standard hours per 
day only.. 21 4,100 
After desi enated hours (day 
or wee k) AEB AOE aoe 13 1,850 
INO DEOVISIORs . peace sce 7 650 
"TOUS a ere eee 155 48, 600 


(1) Time and one-half is the overtime rate in 
all but two of the agreements. These two, 
covering 280 workers, provide for time and one- 
quarter. 

(2) Under these provisions a worker will be 
paid overtime rates for all hours worked in excess 
of standard weekly hours and for hours worked in 
excess of standard daily hours until the standard 
weekly hours have been worked. 


time and one-half and twenty-two agree- 
ments covering 6,400 employees calling for 
double time. 


Minimum Call Pay 


Employees reporting for work must be 
provided with a minimum number of hours 
of work, or be paid for that number of 
hours if no work is available, under 102 
of the 155 agreements. Three or four hours 


are the common minima established for 
this purpose in the textile agreements. 
Minimum call pay provisions apply to 
38,000 workers. 
Severance Pay 

Payment of a sum of money to an 


employee, on leaving the service of a com- 
pany, in addition to any outstanding wages, 


commonly known severance pay, is 
infrequently a subject of the textile agree- 
ments. Only seven of the _ contracts 
analysed include such provisions. Four of 
these specify that should technological 
changes result in staff reductions the 
employees laid off are entitled to one 
week’s pay for each year of employment 
with the company and state further that, 
if an employee who has accepted severance 
pay is rehired, his previous seniority with 
the company will not be recognized. Two 
agreements call for approximately one 
week’s pay for employees who leave the 
service of the company regardless of their 
length of service and one contract leaves 
the details of a severance pay plan to be 
worked out between the company and the 
union. 


as 


Table VIIT.—Agreements and Numbers of Workers Covered Classified According to Number of 
Days and Hours in the Standard Work Week 


















































Number of Agreements 
Standard Weekly Hours Five and Indefinitel Agree | Workers 
ee See pe Five-Day Oneal Six-Day . : ere Covered 
Waal ne-ha Week or not ments 
Day Week Stated 
EEE hg RPA 3, ar eat eee a ae | NARS, | i, coer 1 10 3,700 
ANN ONG Re Dat 2 OR Ni ieee Aa 5 aN (eee eee 3 10 3, 100 
4 EEG ee Is te roee oe 23 ell i ect Sh 5 30 7,900 
hited te Fai 3 |: aed agg te  a  a Oe or te ene NE een eee 4 16 2,800 
Ob oh Ge 6 haat ONCE te eee eee 10 3 5 14 32 5, 700 
IM Oe ste doe ste stn ctor tc. .ge ene se seas 13 Die |e etaeci! 9 24 8,300 
Indefinite or not stated.............. 4 1 1 22 28 17,100 
GA AUER ae ayia hee eee 76 15 6 58 155 48, 600 
(1) The number of workers covered according to days worked per week is as follows: 
I RENT 8s Bye Ree aR ara i, aN a a a 17,800 
AVG ANG ONC-lia lt A We: oer widens aidan tenes 6, 000 
pet 3 oP dri | 27 RO ash Med Re ee a ae ee 700 
INCE nniterom MOLI LaLe Giada cece Sececa st wc 24,100 


Table [IX.—Agreements and Numbers of Workers Covered Classified According to Number of 
Shifts Operated and Wage Bonus Provisions for Shift Work 


Shift Bonus Provision 


Standard bonus for other than day shift........ 
Higher bonus for third than second shift....... 
OCU UTS 6 ONLY <.a7en cbs: vhs eicics aia sie Ses 
Pos bit i DOME PLO VISION wr ae ce anw sats yates unis 

















Number of Agreements 




















Indicating 
a Bt eae Rerkere 
Three Two Sveten i ee Covered 
Shift Shift (aber 
System | System Boeetated) 
9 19 o2 60 24, 050 
Peis ee nie (NO Sa Ne aie 93 5,500 
eI CUE hire Me Saal» Poe ee eT 8 400 
3 4 5 19 2,950 
43 23 ar 103 (2)} 32,900 (2) 





(1) The numbers of workers covered according to number of shifts operated is as follows: 


Era stilt SY SLETIe ete erie we tantetet Senc spa Mate eelaters 9, 
MP wrosshiltasy Stel. fo. aa scat. we cincessiiaras ahr ea tantra 
Shift system indicated but number not stated 


18, 800 


(2) Fifty-two agreements covering 15,700 workers made no reference to shift work. 


Hours of Work 

There is wide variation in the hours of 
work as shown in the agreements and, in 
addition, many of the contracts are indefi- 
nite in regard to hours or contain no 
reference to the subject. From the agree- 
ments which indicate standard weekly hours 
of work it is evident that the majority of 
employees covered by them have scheduled 
weekly hours of forty-five or more, the 
greatest number of these being subject to 
a work week of forty-eight hours or longer 
(Table VIII). 

A still lesser number of agreements indi- 
cate the work days in the week and those 
which provide this information cover less 
than one-half of the workers subject to 
collective bargaining agreements. Among 
the workers covered by such clauses, how- 
ever, two out of every three work a five-day 
week. 

From the information available in the 
agreements it is not possible to draw reliable 
conclusions respecting hours of work in the 
industry. Daily and weekly hours as shown 
in the agreements, however, indicate that 
scheduled hours for employees in primary 
textiles are relatively long in comparison 
with many other manufacturing industries. 

Although shift work is common in the 
primary textile industry, the agreements do 
not deal extensively with shift operations. 
Consequently, the majority of contracts 
mention shift work, but a substantial pro- 
portion of them do not specify the number 
of shifts to be operated. On the other hand, 
practically all of the agreements which refer 
to shift operations stipulate that a worker 
must be paid a wage bonus when working 
on other than the day shift (Table IX). 


LENGTH OF WORK WEEK IN PRIMARY 
TEXTILE AGREEMENTS 
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GHT HOURS 


In addition to requiring the payment of 
shift bonuses, the amounts to be paid are 
set forth in these agreements. Most fre- 
quently five cents per hour is added to the 
regular job rate and where an additional 
bonus is provided for the third shift, it 
normally exceeds the second shift bonus by 
from two to five cents. 

Rest periods during shifts are provided 
under the terms of fifty-six agreements 
covering thirty per cent of the employees 
included in this study. Two rest periods 
on each shift are allowed workers covered 
by forty-seven agreements. Of these, forty- 
five provide ten minute periods and two 
lengthen the rest periods to _ fifteen 
minutes. One period of fifteen minutes in 
each shift is specified in five agreements and 
in the remaining four, their length and 
frequency is not detailed. 


Seniortiy 


Clauses 
tained in 


relating to seniority are con- 
139 agreements, covering 46,600 
workers. Broadly speaking, these contain 
definitions of the groups within which 
seniority lists are to be set up, a statement 
of the eligibility requirements for inclusion 
in any of these groups, and a list of the 
issues in which seniority is to be considered. 

Three criteria are employed in establish- 
ing seniority groups—the department, the 
plant, and the occupation in which the 
individual works. From Table X it can be 
seen that the criterion most frequently used 
is the department and in more than one- 
half of these cases experience in a given 
department is the only basis for compiling 
seniority lists. The latter groups provide 
that a seniority list be prepared for each 
department, but 1f it 1s necessary to transfer 
an employee to another department, a means 
is usually available for a similar transfer 
of his accumulated seniority. In an almost 
equal number of agreements departmental 
seniority is conditioned either by occupa- 
tional or plant seniority. Under such 
arrangements two seniority lists are pre- 
pared, the first for the department and the 
second either for the plant as a whole or 
for the occupations within the department 
concerned. Normally, promotions are based 
on seniority within the smaller group while 
layoffs are governed by seniority within the 
broader category. 


Textile Workers in Action > 


Top: A _ twister machine in operation. 
Middle: The ends of threads from each 
of these spools of cotton are drawn 
together in manufacturing the fabric. 
Bottom: One of nine different machines 
which wool passes through to make yarn. 





In the majority of contracts examined, 
seniority rights are acquired after an 
employee has served a probationary period 
ranging from two to six months. Seniority, 
however, 1s computed from the original date 
of employment once an employee has com- 
pleted the probationary period. 

All of the contracts containing seniority 
provisions specify the issues in which it is 
to be one of the deciding factors, as pre- 
sented in Table XI. Consideration must be 
given to seniority in making layoffs, in 
rehiring after layoffs and in promotions 
according to more than two-thirds of the 
contracts. Moreover, under fifteen of these, 
special privileges including choice of vaca- 
tion periods or choice of shifts are addi- 
tional matters in which seniority is to be 
considered. 

As a part of the seniority clauses there 
are references to the role played by indi- 
vidual skills and abilities in applying the 
seniority principles. Typical clauses dealing 
with layoffs, rehiring and promotions state 
that, where skill and ability are relatively 
equal, seniority will be the deciding factor. 
Most agreements, however, exclude promo- 
tions to supervisory positions from the 
seniority regulations. 

“Super-seniority” provisions are encoun- 
tered infrequently in the textile agreements. 
Only five of the 155 agreements analysed 
place union officials at the top of seniority 
lists for purposes of layoff, regardless of 
their length of service. 

Many of the contracts also list reasons 
for loss of seniority rights. Among the 
conditions under which an employee will 
lose his seniority status the most frequently 
mentioned in the agreements are:— 

(1) Voluntary severance of employment. 

(2) Discharge for cause. 

(3) Layoff for more than a_ specified 
period, usually six months to one 
year. 

(4) Failure, upon notice, to report for 
work within a specified number of 
days, commonly three to eight, after 
a layoff. 

(5) Absence without authority for a speci- 
fied number of days. The number of 
days ranges from three to ten. 

(6) Working elsewhere, without permis- 
sion, during a leave of absence. 


Statutory Holidays 


Practically all of the workers covered by 
collective bargaining contracts in the 
primary textile industry are entitled to 
statutory holidays. Under a large percent- 
age of the contracts, however, not all of 
the holidays observed are paid (see Table 
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XII), and a substantial number do not 
state that employees will receive pay for 
any of the observed days: 

Although holidays may not be paid, the 
large majority of agreements make provi- 
sion for premium rates of pay if an 
employee is required to work on a statutory 
hohday. Of the 30,700 workers under 114 
agreements entitled to holidays with pay, 
somewhat less than one-half receive straight 
time and one-half if required to work on 
a paid hohday. An almost equal division 
between double time and double time and 
one-half occurs for the remaining workers. 
Employees who are entitled to unpaid holi- 
days are normally paid at the rate of time 
and one-half their regular rates when 
required to work on such days. In a small 
minority of cases the rate is double time. 


Table X.—Agreements and Numbers of 
Workers Covered Classified According 
to Types of Seniority 























Number 
: Gander tar of Workers 
Type of Seniority Apreett: Goverctl 
ments 
IDensictnie nite eee 39 15, 200 
Plant or company.......... 15 2,100 
Combination of department 
and plant or company.... 19 10,300 
Occupation... Jere 10 3,200 
Combination of occupation 
and department....//.... 16 2,800 
INotetated tA... eee 40 13, 000 
No seniority provisions..... 16 2,000 
TOUS iis engin cee oe 155 48, 600 








STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND 


PAID IN PRIMARY TEXTILE AGREEMENTS 


NUMBER OF WORKERS COVERED 


THOUSANDS 






Statutory 
Holidays 
7 Observed 


SEVEN SIX LESS 
OR THAN 
MORE SIX 


number of statutory holidays 


Vacations 


Paid vacations are extended to employees 
in all but six of the agreements analysed, 
although in an additional eight contracts the 
type of vacation plan is not detailed. Fifty- 
six per cent of the agreements provide a 
graduated vacation plan and thirty-three per 
cent a uniform plan (Table XIII). 

Under the graduated plans the length of 
the vacation period varies according to the 
employee’s length of service with the com- 


pany. One week’s vacation is normally 
eranted to employees with one year’s 
service. Longer service employees receive 


two weeks of vacation annually, three to 
five years service being required to qualify 
for a second week. Eleven of the agree- 
ments covering 2,800 workers provide a 
third week of vacation annually for workers 
who have completed a long term of employ- 
ment, ten to twenty-five years. 

Of the fifty-five contracts granting 
uniform vacations, thirty-nine provide a 


Table XI.—Agreements and Numbers of 
Workers Covered Classified According 
to Condition of Employment 
Affected by Seniority 











| Number * 
i 4 of Workers 
Condition of Employment eee | Covered 
ments 
Layoffs, rehiring, promo- ; 

BLOM S Mate reece cere, Masts 101 31,900 
Layoffs, rehiring, promo- 

tions, choice of vacations} . 

SyaelyoNe WHO donee ooo ec 15 10,700 
Layoffs and rehiring only.. 10 1,400 
Layoffs and promotions 

Gril view hee pra ts tae ee ss 9 1,100 
Promotions: only..is.jse.. 4:2: 4 1,500 
ING EO ViSIOU ety. ne = oii tey 07 16 2,000 

AB /Gn IH ie cg cee PI Praca eae 155 48, 600 


vacation period of one week annually 
(15,500 employees), and sixteen, two weeks 
annually (9,500 employees). The vaca- 
tions are normally granted to employees 
having one year’s service or more. 


Leaves of Absence 

Clauses referring to unpaid leave of 
absence are contained in close to three- 
quarters of the contracts studied. Under 108 
agreements, employers may grant leaves of 
absence for “personal reasons” and in fifty- 
six, it is provided that employees may 
obtain leave of absence to attend to union 
matters. 


Health and Welfare Insurance 


Since collective bargaining on the subject 
of group sickness and accident insurance 
is a recent development, and one which has 
received considerable attention during the 
past year, it is interesting to note that 
twenty-four of the textile agreements con- 


Table XHII.—Agreements and Numbers of 
Workers Covered Classified According 
te Type of Vacation-With-Pay Plan 

















Number 
Vacation-With-Pay Plan | ,% | Workers 
Agree- | Covered 
ments 
A. Uniform plan 
@neawee ane 39 15, 500 
ES WWOENTECKS a iueverineie 16 9,500 
B. Graduated plan 
One week maximum... il WD 
Two weeks maximum 74 17,700 
Three weeks maxi- 
DROWN GS eeea Mey Hsiagia Dey 11 2,800 
C. Length of vacation not 
stated s.weieo seis ome 8 2,200 
D. No vacation provision. . 6 825 
OT Citak le: dceatectzeh ees suse mores 155 48 , 600 
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Table XII.—Agreements and Numbers of Workers Covered Classified According to Number of 
Statutory Holidays Observed and Number for which Employees are Paid 


Number of Statutory Holidays 
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tain group insurance provisions applying to 
13,300 workers. Of these agreements, nine- 
teen outhne the arrangements in some 
detail while five state merely that employees 
are covered by a group insurance plan. 

The most complete group insurance plans 
provide for life insurance, weekly sickness 
and accident benefits, daily hospitalization 
allowances, an allowance for special hospital 
expenses and allowances for medical and 
surgical fees. The insurance plans out- 
lined in twelve of the textile agreements 
provide for all or most of the above- 
mentioned benefits. A number of the 
agreements set forth the amounts that will 
be paid under the various benefits. Life 
insurance to the extent of $1,000, weekly 
sickness and accident benefits of $10 or $12, 
a daily hospital allowance of $3 and a sum 
of $15 for special hospital services, $150 
for each of medical and surgical fees, are 
frequent provisions. Very few of the agree- 
ments stipulate the period over which 
sickness and hospitalization will be paid 
but those which do, limit the weekly pay- 
ments of sickness and accident benefits to 
thirteen weeks per disability and the daily 
hospital benefits to thirty-one days. All but 
two of the twelve contracts extend the 
hospitalization, and where provided, the 
medical and surgical benefits, to cover the 
dependents of employees as well as the 
employees themselves. 

Under the remaining seven agreements 
which provide some detailed information 
on group insurance plans, the benefits are 
restricted to one or two of the above 
discussed insurance provisions. Only one 
of this number extended the benefits to the 
dependents of employees. 

Financing and administration of the 
group insurance plans is referred to in 
sixteen of the agreements. Employers bear 
the entire cost of twelve of these and the 
remaining four are financed by employer- 
employee contributions. The amounts are 
usually paid directly to insurance com- 
panies which administer the plans. Under 
two of the contributory type plans, however, 
a joint union-management administered 
trust fund is established, a board of trustees 
being charged with authority to arrange and 
administer the insurance program. 


Safety 


The safety of the employees during 
working hours is considered in seventy- 
three (47 per cent) of the agreements. 
Sixty-three contain a general safety provi- 
sion by which the managements agree to 
adopt all reasonable measures to insure 
safety in the plant. Only seven contracts 
list safety rules for the employees. In the 
same number of agreements, provision is 
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made for the setting up of joint union- 
management committees to supervise the 
application of safety rules or to advise 
management on safety problems. 


Administration of the Agreements 


Up to this point this study has dealt 
with the parties to the agreements and the 
principles agreed upon with respect to 
working conditions, duration of the con- 
tracts and renewal provisions. It now 
remains to discuss the methods designed 
to secure day-to-day interpretation and 
application of these principles during the 
life of the agreements. 

Two methods for administering contract 
terms are found in practically all of the 
textile contracts. The first of these involves 
negotiation by which the parties attempt 
to resolve differences themselves. For this 
purpose a formal grievance procedure is 
outlined in the agreements to facilitate the 
handling of any disputes which arise under 
the contracts. The second method estab- 
lished for settling contract interpretation 
disputes is through arbitration by which 
the parties agree to allow an appointed 
arbitrator or arbitration board to make final 
and binding decisions regarding matters in 
dispute. 

The vast majority (143) of the textile 
agreements outline a step-by-step procedure 
for the negotiation of grievances. All but 
ten of these provide for arbitration also. 
In all cases, however, arbitration is invoked 
only after a grievance has been carried 
through all steps of the negotiation process 
without a settlement having been reached. 
Arbitration, then, is in reality the final step 
in the grievance procedure. 

The first company official to handle a 
grievance is usually the immediate super- 
visor of a complaining employee. An 
employee having a grievance must present 
it to his supervisor under 110 of the con- 
tracts, but the appropriate union steward 
or other designated union representative 
may be present at this stage of the pro- 
cedure. The procedure outlined in seven- 
teen agreements requires that an employee 
first present his grievance to the appro- 
priate union representative for action and 
in sixteen contracts an employee has the 
choice of first complaining to his super- 
visor or his union representative. 

Grievances not settled in the first stage of 
the procedure are invariably carried through 
a number of steps before arbitration is 
invoked. Under a common procedure a 
grievance is carried from the foreman to 
the departmental supervisor, to the plant 
supervisor, to the highest company officials, 
and finally, to arbitration if settlement is 


not reached at a previous stage. In many 
smaller plants, however, the second or third 
steps, or both, are omitted. 

The first union official engaged in pro- 
cessing grievances is a shop steward or 
equivalent officer. In the majority of 
contracts (139) a union grievance com- 
mittee acts on behalf of employees in the 
later stages. In addition, the help of out- 
side union officials may be obtained under 
the procedure set forth in many agreements. 
The presence of an international or a 
national union officer may be requested at 
the step preceding arbitration in one out 
of every three agreements and other agree- 
ments provide that local union officials may 
be called upon in the later stages of the 
process. 

Arbitration in the majority of contracts 
is placed in the hands of a three-member 
board. The company and the union each 
appoint a representative and these two 
representatives select a chairman. In all 
except five of the agreements which pro- 
vide for arbitration a method of selecting 
a chairman is established should the two 
representatives fail to agree on this matter. 
In the great majority of agreements the 
appropriate Provincial Department of 
Labour or the Federal Department of 
Labour performs this function. 

Almost one-quarter of the agreements 
examined do not define the jurisdiction of 
arbitration boards or arbitrators. On the 
other hand, in 107 contracts arbitration 
decisions are limited to matters concerning 
the interpretation or application of agree. 
ment clauses. 


Clauses in Primary Textile Agreements 


In this article little reference has been 


made to the actual wording of the 
various clauses found in the primary 
textile contracts. For those especially 


interested in the actual clauses contained 
in the agreements, a number of sample 
clauses have been brought together in this 
final section. This list contains examples 


Under thirty-seven contracts the com- 
panies reserve the right to institute changes 
in tasks and work loads as well as wage 
rates resulting from these changes. Such 
changes may, however, be the subject of 
grievance which can be carried through 
the various steps of the grievance pro- 
cedure. A special arbitration clause cover- 
ing these changes requires that the arbitra- 
tion chairman be a_ recognized textile 
engineer. Before instituting new tasks, work 
loads or wage rates, a company is required 
to notify the union, most frequently ten 
to twelve days before the new working 
conditions are put into effect and only after 
a trial period, usually thirty days, may the 
change become the subject of a grievance. 

Two contracts call for the arbitration of 
any differences between the company and 
its employees which cannot be settled by 
negotiation. Both specify, however, that 
neither party is obligated to accept any 
decision which adds to or alters the agree- 
ment in force. 

Approximately sixty per cent of the agree- 
ments analysed allow for the speeding up 
of the grievance machinery in cases of 
discharges alleged to be in violation of the 
agreement. Most commonly these griev- 
ances may be initiated at the second step 
of the procedure. 

It is not stated in more than one-half of 
the agreements whether or not employees 
will be paid for time spent in processing 
erievances. The remaining contracts state 
that employee representatives will be paid 
at their regular job rates for the handling 


of contract disputes during working hours. 


of each type of clause discussed above 
arranged in an order corresponding to the 
more general analysis. Although the 
examples listed are excerpts from specific 
collective bargaining agreements, they 
ulustrate the general situation. These 
examples contain only the essential parts 
of the clauses. 


EXAMPLES OF CLAUSES FOUND IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
AGREEMENTS IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Coverage 
Occupational Coverage 


Union Status 
Recognition 


Compulsory Union 


Cl 


Membership 
Union Shop 


Modified Union Shop 


Maintenance of 
Membership 


1eck-off 
Voluntary—Ivrrevocable 





Voluntary—Revocable 


Voluntary (Revocation 
not covered) 


Compulsory 


Union-Management 
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Consultation 


Agreement applies to all hourly rated and piecework employees 
in the mill and does not apply to members of the office staff, 
foremen and employees above that rank. 


The company recognizes the union as the exclusive bargaining 
agent for all employees in the bargaining unit. 


The company agrees that all present employees subject to the 
agreement shall become and remain members of the union in 
good standing throughout the period of the agreement as a 
condition of employment. New employees shall, upon the 
completion of the probationary period, become and remain 
members of the union in good standing throughout the period 
of the agreement. 


Union members and employees who, during the term of the 
agreement become members of the union shall, as a condition 
of their continued employment, remain members for the term 
ot the agreement. New employees shall become union members, 
and remain members for the term of the agreement, within 
sixty (60) days after the date of their employment. 


Employees who are, or become, union members during the term 
of the agreement shall, as a condition of employment, remain 
members of the union in good standing during the term of the 
agreement. This provision shall become effective immediately 
after the union furnishes the company with a list of employees 
who are union members in good standing or who may join the 
union. Employees will not be required to join the union as a 
condition of employment. 


The company agrees, upon receipt of a properly authenticated 
authorization card, to deduct from the first pay of an employee 
in each calendar month, the regular assessments and dues of 
the union, and to remit the amount deducted to the union 
before the last day of the month in which the deduction is 
made. The company will supply the union with a list contain- 
ing the names of each employee from whom such deduction 
has been made at the time of making each remittance. An 
employee is not required to pay union dues or to sign a dues 
deduction authorization card as a condition of employment, but 
an employee who has voluntarily signed such an authorization 
may not cancel same during the term of the agreement. 


During the term of the agreement the company will deduct from 
the pay of all union members who in writing authorize the 
company to do so, their monthly union dues, the deduction to 
be made from the first pay in each month. An employee may, 
by written notice to the company, revoke such authorization at 
any time. 


The company for the duration of the agreement, agrees to deduct 
union dues from the pay of employees who authorize the com- 
pany, in writing, to do so.. 


The company will, for the duration of the agreement, deduct 
from the pay of all eligible employees monthly union dues and 
remit same to the union together with the names of employees 
from whose pay deductions have been made. 


The company agrees to consult with the union before making any 
changes in tasks or work loads or wage rates. 

In the event that a considerable lay-off becomes necessary the 
company agrees to notify the union, and the union and the 
management will jointly decide whether employees will be laid- 
off or the available work will be divided amongst all employees. 

The plant will be closed during the annual vacation period. The 
time of closing will be decided by joint consultation between 
the management and the union. 


Bulletin Boards 


Management Status 
Management Rights 


Union-Management 
Consultation 


Disciplinary Measures 


Changes in Tasks, Work 
Loads and Wage 
Rates 


Term of the Agreements 
Duration and Renegotia- 
tion 


Open-End Wage Clause 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Working Conditions 
Overtime 


The company will provide bulletin boards in various locations 
in the plant for the posting of union notices. Such notices 
must be signed by the proper official of the union and be 
approved by the plant superintendent. 


The union recognizes that it is the exclusive function of the 
company to hire, promote, demote, transfer, dismiss or other- 
wise discipline employees; to maintain order and efficiency 
providing that a claim that an employee has been unjustly 
dealt with may be the subject of a grievance; to generally 
manage the business, and without restricting the generality of 
the foregoing, to determine the number and location of 
plants, the products to be manufactured, methods of manu- 
facturing, schedules of production, tools to be used, and the 
control of materials and parts to be incorporated in the 
products. 


(See Above). 


The company and the union agree to the adoption of the 
following procedure to effect and maintain discipline: (1) 
Reprimand by the immediate supervisor; (2) In the case of 
a second offence, suspension without pay for a period of from 
one to five days; (3) For a third offence, dismissal; (4) In 
the case of a serious offence the above procedure may be 
dispensed with and the company may take whatever action 
it deems necessary including dismissal; (5) The company, shall 
within five days of taking disciplinary measures, notify the 
union in writing; (6) A dismissal under this section may be 
the subject of a greivance if the complaint is made within six 
days of the date of dismissal. 


(See Arbitration). 


The agreement shall continue in effect for one year from........ 
and shall continue in force automatically thereafter for annual 
periods of one year unless either party notifies the other in 
writing not less than thirty days and not more than sixty days 
prior to the annual expiration date that it desires to amend 
or terminate the agreement. 


If at any time, during the term of the agreement, there is an 
increase or decrease of more than ........ points from the 
present eure Of) 3 sca. ee 2 in the official cost of living index 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, either party 
may open the wage provisions of the contract for the purpose 
of negotiating a new wage schedule. 


The company agrees that it will not engage in any lockout, and 
the union agrees that it will not cause a strike or otherwise 
interfere with production during the lifetime of the contract. 
An employee engaging in a strike, slowdown or other stoppage 
of work contrary to this provision shall be subject to discipline 
by the company including dismissal. 


Authorized work performed in excess of ... hours per week shall 
constitute overtime and shall be paid at one and one-half times 
the employee’s regular rate if a time worker and at one and 
one-half the employee’s average hourly earnings, excluding 
overtime, for the current pay period if a piece worker. 


Authorized work performed in excess of ... hours per day shall 
constitute overtime and shall be paid at the rate of time and 
one-half of the regular rate for hourly paid workers and time 
and one-half the employee’s average hourly earnings for the 
current pay period in the case of piece workers. 


Authorized work performed in excess of the normal daily shift 
hours, or the normal work week shall constitute overtime and 
shall be paid at the rate of time and one-half the employee's 
regular hourly rate, or time and one-half the employee’s aver- 
age hourly earnings for the current pay period, excluding 
overtime, ir the case of piece workers. 
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Week-end Premium Rates Overtime at time and one-half will be paid tor all work done 


Minimum Call Pay 


Severance Pay 


Hours of Work 


Shift Work 


Rest Periods 


Seniority 


Statutory Holidays 
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on Saturdays except in those cases where Saturday forms part 
of an employee's regular work week. 


Overtime at time and one-half will be paid for all hours worked 
on Sunday. 


All work performed on Sundays will be paid at double the 
employee’s regular rate of pay. 


An employee who reports for work at his regular time shall 
be entitled to a minimum of four hours pay at not less than his 
regular rate, unless previously notified by the company to the 
contrary, provided that, if requested, the employee shall per- 
form such available work as the company may assign. 


In cases of technological unemployment arising from increasing 
the man-hour output of machines by installation of new equip- 
ment, redesigning existing equipment, or displacement of hand 
work by machine, severance shall take place in accordance with 
the seniority provisions. Employees displaced will be eligible 
for a severance allowance on the basis of one week for every 
full year of service. An employee who receives severance pay 
shall lose all seniority rights, and in the event of his being 
re-employed at a later date, shall be regarded as a new 
employee. 


Standard working hours shall be 45 hours per week made up of 
five nine-hour days. This shall not be interpreted as a guar- 
antee by the company of the number of hours per day or week 
or the number of days per week. 


The standard working hours shall consist of fifty hours per week 
to be worked in five days. 


Forty-eight hours shall be the normal work week for employees. 


A bonus of 5 cents per hour shall be paid for work on night 
shifts. 


The company will pay an off-shift premium of 5 cents per hour 
with respect to shifts ending before midnight and an off-shift 
premium of 10 cents per hour respecting shifts ending after 
midnight. 


Employees shall receive two rest periods of ten minutes each 
during each full shift. 


Seniority shall be established on a (departmental) (mill) 
(departmental and mill) basis and seniority lists based upon 
the date on which employees commence to work for the com- 
pany shall be established. These shall be posted on the plant 
bulletin boards and shall be revised quarterly. 


All employees shall be considered temporary for the first 
months and shall not be subject to the seniority provisions 
during this probationary period. After the probationary 
period they shall be considered regular employees and their 
seniority shall date back to the day on which their employ- 
ment commenced. 


Provided that a senior employee possesses the necessary skill 
and ability, the last employee hired shall be the first laid off 
where a layoff becomes necessary and, similarly, the last 
employee laid off shall be the first re-hired. 


Subject to the same conditions respecting skill and ability, 
employees with the longest service shall be given preference in 
promotions. Promotions to supervisory positions shall not be 
subject to the seniority provisions. 


The following holidays will be granted to all employees without 
loss of pay provided the employee was not absent on the work 
day immediately preceding the holiday or the work day imme- 
dately following the holiday unless with permission of the 
company (up to eight days listed). 


The following holidays shall be observed as statutory holidays: 
(up to ten days listed). An employee shall be paid for each 
of (less than the number or statutory holidays listed) days 
at his regular rate of pay multiplied by his standard daily 
hours, provided he is at work on the work day immediately 
pe the holiday and the work day immediately following 
he holiday. 


Pay Rates for Work 
on Paid Holidays 


Pay Rates for Work 
on Unpaid Holidays 


Vacations with Pay 
Graduated.(two weeks 
maximum ) 


Graduated (three weeks 
maximum ) 


Uniform (one week) 


Uniform (two weeks) 


Leave of Absence 


Safety 
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Double time will be paid for all work performed on the listed 
statutory holidays. 


Overtime will be paid for work performed on any of the listed 
holidays. This overtime pay will be in addition to the regular 
holiday pay. 


Any employee required to work on any of the listed holidays 
shall receive his regular rate of pay plus a premium of fifty 
per cent. 


All work done on the above listed days will be paid for at 
double the employee’s regular hourly rate or current average 
hourly earnings, exclusive of overtime, for piece workers. 


All authorized work performed on any of the above listed 
holidays shall be paid for at the rate of time and one-half. 


Employees with less than 5 years of continuous service shall be 
entitled to one week’s vacation with pay at the rate of 2 per 
cent of their gross earnings during the twelve months imme- 
diately preceding. 


Employees with five or more years of continuous service shall be 
entitled to two weeks’ vacation with pay at the rate of 4 per 
cent of their gross earnings during the twelve months imme- 
diately preceding. 


Vacation pay shall be distributed on the pay day immediately 
preceding the vacation period. 


Employees with less than four years of continuous service with 
the company shall be granted one week’s vacation with pay 
on the basis of 2 per cent of the gross earnings for the year 
involved. 


Employees with four or more than four years of continuous 
service with the company shall be granted two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay on the basis of 4 per cent of the gross earnings 
for the year involved. 


Employees with fifteen or more than fifteen years of continuous 
service with the company shall be granted three weeks’ vaca- 
tion with three weeks’ pay. 


Each employee of the company will be granted one week’s vaca- 
tion. The mill will be closed for one week between June 1, 
and September 30. Employees having less than five years of 
continuous service with the company shall be paid 2 per cent 
of the employee’s total earnings during the 12-month period 
preceding the vacation; employees with five years but less 
than twenty-five years’ service, 4 per cent; employees with 
twenty-five years of service or more, 6 per cent. 


Two weeks’ vacation shall be granted to all employees on the 
following basis: 

Employees with less than five years’ service shall receive 2 per 
cent of their gross earnings during the immediately preceding 
12-month period. 


Employees with five years’ service or more, 4 per cent. 
Employees with twenty years’ service or more, 6 per cent. 


Delegates of the local union, not exceeding .....-.--- in number, 
shall be granted leave of absence without pay and without loss 
of seniority for a period or periods not exceeding a total of 

__. weeks in one year, upon written notice by the union.... 
days before the commencement of the leave. 


An employee may be granted leave of absence without pay for 
legitimate personal reasons, seniority to accumulate during 
the leave of absence. 


The company agrees to make all reasonable provisions for the 
safety of its employees while at work and the union agrees to 


co-operate with the company in accident prevention and the 
maintenance of safety. 
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Administration of the 
Contracts 
Grievance Procedure 


(Statement of the step- 
by-step procedure in 
individual plants not 
included) 


Arbitration 


Productivity 
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The union will appoint one Steward for each department to 
assist employees 1n processing grievances. 


The union shall notify the company the names of the Stewards 
and the department each represents and the company will 
furnish a list of supervisory employees to the union. 


In order to maintain production, grievances should be discussed 
outside of working hours wherever possible. If it becomes 
necessary for a Steward to take time off from work to deal 
with a grievance he must first secure permission from his 
immediate supervisor and report back to the supervisor before 
again commencing work. The company shall pay an employee 
for time spent in processing a grievance during working hours 
where the company requests or agrees that discussions be held 
during working hours. 


The union shall appoint a grievance committee made up of 
ia of the Stewards. The same provisions regarding pay 
for grievance work as in the above paragraph shall apply. 


Decisions reached between the company and the representatives 
of the union respecting grievances shall be final and binding 
upon the company, the union and the employee or employees 
concerned. 


The agreement does not prevent an employee from taking a 
grievance directly to the company without the intervention or 
assistance of the union or its representatives, 


Any matter which has been properly carried through the 
grievance procedure may be submitted to arbitration upon 
the written request of one party. Within five full working 
days thereafter both parties shall nominate an arbitrator. 
The two arbitrators so nominated shall select a Chairman. If 
they fail to agree upon a Chairman within three full working 
days either party may then request the Minister of Labour 
tor the: Province. of 20... to appoint a Chairman of the 
Arbitration Board. 


An Arbitration Board shall have jurisdiction over matters con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of the agreement, but shall 
have no jurisdiction to make any decision inconsistent with 
the provisions of the agreement or to alter or amend any of 
the provisions of the agreement. 


A unanimous or majority opinion of an Arbitration Board con- 
cerning matters within its jurisdiction shall be final and 
binding upon the parties to the agreement. 


The union recognizes the right of the company to fix and 
institute changes in tasks or work assignments or changes in 
wage rates arising from changes in tasks or work assignments. 
Notice of any such change will be given by the company to 
thesumion 7.2. eae working days or more before such change 
is put into effect. 


If there is any question as to the feasibility of the change in 
task or the suitability of the new rates, a trial period not 
eXCEed ING ae aye days shall be instituted in order to give a 
fair trial to said wage rates and/or tasks or work assignments. 
During this trial period employees will be paid the wage rates 
for the task established by the company, but their average 
hourly earnings shall not be less -than their average hourly 
earnings during the previous quarter. 


If the union is dissatisfied it may, within ...... days following 
the trial period, take the question up as a grievance. 


Wage rates, tasks or work assignments in force during the trial 
period may be submitted to arbitration and a decision of the 
Arbitration Board involving a change in wage rates shall be 
retroactive to the time of the inauguration of the trial period. 


In any matter submitted to arbitration pursuant to the above 
the Chairman of the Arbitration Board agreed upon by the 
first two named arbitrators or appointed by the Minister of 
Labour ‘for the (Province. ofaues.. 2. 4. shall be a textile 
engineer. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


OF LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


On March 31 a delegation from the Canadian Congress of Labour 
presented to the Government of Canada the annual proposals of 
the Congress in regard to labour and social questions. On the same 
day representatives of the Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


also submitted a memorandum to the Cabinet. 


The legislative 


proposals of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, which had been 
presented earlier in the month, were reviewed in the April 
Lapour GAzETTE (pp. 460-70). 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


Appearing before the Prime Munister, 
Rt. Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent, and mem- 
bers of his Cabinet on March 31, officers 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour pre- 
sented their annual proposals in regard to 
labour legislation. The Congress empha- 
sized in -particular the subjects of unem- 
ployment, housing and social security. 

The President of the CCL, Mr. A. R. 
Mosher, in opening the presentation, called 
attention to the fact that the Congress was 
supplementing its memorandum with a 
separate paper on unemployment, in view 
of the special importance of this subject. 
He then introduced the Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. Pat Conroy; who read the two briefs. 


External Affairs 


In renewing the approval which it had 
expressed in previous years, in general, of 
the Government’s foreign policy, the Con- 
gress expressed its support of the United 
Nations and of international economic 
agencies such as the ILO, support of the 
North Atlantic Defence Pact and _ the 
Marshall Plan, and endorsation of the 
inspection and control of armaments, in- 
cluding atomic weapons. However, the 
Congress urged that the Government in- 
crease its contribution to the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund. 

On the subject of foreign trade and home 
markets, the Congress expressed the view 
that Canada’s prosperity no longer “depends 
wholly or mainly on foreign trade,” and 
stressed the importance of maintaining 
domestic purchasing power and developing 
the home market. 

Nevertheless, “foreign trade is still vitally 
important,” since “we are still far from 
self-sufficient. The loss of foreign 
markets has made unemployment worse. It 
is essential that these markets be regained 
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or replaced. The Congress recognizes that 
this will involve Canada’s accepting more 
foreign goods in exchange. But special care 
should be taken to protect Canadian in- 
dustry against dumping of surplus commodi- 
ties, or the admission of goods manufactured 
under sweat-shop conditions.” 

The brief suggested that “with properly- 
planned development, Canada can produce 
and distribute a great many essentials of 
life, and even luxuries, which large numbers 
of our people are denied for no other reason 
than lack of purchasing power.” 


Unemployment 


“Since the beginning of this year,” the 
memorandum stated, “unemployment has 
reached higher levels than at any period 
since before the war, and the Congress 
wishes to say frankly that it has been 
amazed to find that the Government not 
only has no policy to deal with unemploy- 
ment, so far as we are aware, but has 
endeavoured to minimize the seriousness of 
the situation, with a view to justifying its 
own failure to anticipate wide-scale unem- 
ployment. Apparently, the Government 
believes that there is no possibility of wide- 
spread unemployment in Canada, and that 
the demand for goods and services which 
had been maintained during the post-war 
period would continue indefinitely. The 
workers and the people of Canada were 
told on numerous occasions that the Gov- 
ernment had a public works program ready 
for immediate adoption. Now, however, it 
would appear that the shelf of Government 
projects which had been envisaged is bare, 
and Government spokesmen quite calmly 
dismiss the unemployment of between 
400,000 and 500,000 workers as negligible or 
as seasonal, and therefore bound to dis- 
appear with the advent of warmer weather. 
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“We should like to point out that there 
is no diversity of opinion or attitude in 
this respect so far as the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, and 
the Canadian Congress of Labour are 
concerned.” 

In its separate memorandum on unem- 
ployment, the Congress dealt in detail with 
unemployment statistics. Comparing figures 
for 1949 with those of a year earlier in a 
number of towns and regions, the Congress 
noted that substantial increases had taken 
place, and asserted that these increases 
could not be accounted for by “normal” 
seasonal factors, nor by “the peculiar quirks 
of the present winter.” 

The Congress urged also that “with 
proper planning, much of the so-called 
‘normal’ seasonal unemployment can be 
taken care of, as it was during the war.” 

The memorandum cited production sta- 
tistics as evidence that “production has been 
increasing faster than employment, though 
not a great deal, and in the last few 
months ... there has been a tendency for 
employment to fall off while production rose 
slightly. 

“More important, however, is the increase 
in the number of salary and wage-earners 
plus those seeking work at salaries and 
wages: the ‘labour force’ in the sense which 
is relevant to any discussion of unem- 
ployment? see 

“In short, our labour force is constantly 
increasing, and our industry is becoming 
steadily more efficient, so that it needs 
fewer workers to produce a given quantity 
of goods. Unless we can raise our 
standard of living far enough and _ fast 
enough to keep pace with the growth in 
the labour force and in productivity per 
man, unemployment will continue to grow, 
though of course, with seasonal fluctua- 
tions.” 

The CCL advanced the following nine 
proposals to meet the situation :— 


(a) The Government should use monetary 
and fiscal policy to keep the nation’s 
total expenditure (public and private) 
high enough to provide’ effective 
demand for all we can produce; 

(b) It should use fiscal policy to place 
and keep as large a proportion of 
purchasing power as possible in the 
hands of the lower income groups, 
who make up the great mass of 
consumers; 

(ce) It should help to keep up consumer 
income by a comprehensive social 
security program; 

(d) It should encourage mobility of 
labour, preferably by bringing indus- 
try to labour (as the British Govern- 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


ment has done in its “Development 
Areas”). Where an area depends 
almost exclusively on one or two 
industries, diversification of industry 
should be encouraged. The Maritime 
Provinces are a case in point, and the 
Dawson Report on Nova Scotia offers 
valuable and detailed suggestions. 
Where an area has no real economic 
possibilities, the Government should 
help mobility of labour by providing 
free transportation and assistance in 
placing people in their new homes. 
It has already done so to some extent 
in the Maritimes, but the policy could 
be extended. A _ greatly expanded 
housing program will, of course, be 
necessary for any considerable trans- 
fers of population. 


The Government should do all it can 
to help industries which are subject 
to seasonal fluctuations to plan their 
production to level out the hills and 
valleys. Where seasonality cannot be 
ended, the Government should take 
steps to dovetail the operations of 
summer and winter industries, so that, 
as far as possible, workers laid off 
by the summer industries will be taken 
on by the winter ones. 


The Government’s own White Paper 
of 1945 affirmed the policy of a 
“shelf” of public works, ready for 
execution when occasion demanded. 
Occasion now demands, urgently. There 
is plenty of unskilled labour avail- 
able (over 100,000 at the end of 
December, according to the Larnour 
GAZETTE, with a further 100,000 or so 
described as “skilled and _ semi- 
skilled”). Such projects as are ready 
for execution should be put in hand 
without delay and the promised 
“advance planning” of others pro- 
ceeded with at top speed. Public 
works are not a cure-all. But they 
are one useful measure in dealing 
with the problem. They will not 
directly provide work for white collar 
unemployed or others unfitted for con- 
struction jobs. But they provide 
indirect employment for a wide 
variety of people who help make the 
materials used, the food the construc- 
tion workers eat, the clothes they wear, 
and so forth; 


The Government should seriously con- 
sider new methods of keeping and 
expanding our foreign markets, such 
as the plan recently advocated by the 
Minister of Fisheries; 

The Government should do all it can 
to encourage the adoption of the 40- 
hour week. For most industries, 
legislation on this subject comes under 
the provinces. But the Dominion 
Government could legislate for the 
industries within its jurisdiction; it 
could inform Dominion Boards of 
Conciliation that it favoured the 40- 
hour week; it could adopt it for those 
of its own employees now working 
longer hours; it could issue favourable 
publicity ; 

The Government should renew its 
efforts to get the provinces, and 
through them the municipalities, to 
plan their public works programs to 
provide employment when employment 
in private industry is insufficient. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Concerning the recent amendments to the 
Unemployment Insurance Act the Con- 
gress took objection to “the extreme and 
unwarranted haste shown by the Govern- 
ment” in amending the Act “without either 
consultation with labour or adequate discus- 
sion in the House of Commons. The 
Government did not even consult the 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee which was established in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act.” 

The Congress recognized that some of the 
amendments were in line with its own 
recommendations. For example: the in- 
crease in spare-time earnings to unemployed 
workers; modifications in waiting period 
and non-compensable days; widening of 
coverage and provision of supplementary 
benefits to workers who have exhausted 
their benefit rights. 

The Congress regretted that other recom- 
mendations were not translated into amend- 
ments. Among these were: the increase of 
benefit payments to workers with or without 
dependents, without increase in the contri- 
bution rate; the extension of coverage to 
employees of hospitals and _ charitable 
institutions and other classes of workers 
still excluded; complete elimination of 
non-compensable days; the reduction of the 
waiting period by at least three days or its 
complete elimination; and the payment of 
benefits to workers laid off without pay 
during a plant shut-down for vacation 
purposes. 


Housing 


Charging that the housing shortage is 
“worse than ever before in Canada,” partic- 
ularly in regard to rental accommodation, 
and that even the cheapest house is beyond 
the reach of the average worker’s purchas- 
ing power, the Congress urged the “lowering 
of interest charges, the encouragement of 
group or co-operative projects, and a 
greater development of subsidized low-rent 
housing.” 

As on previous occasions the Congress 
urged the Government to “maintain strict 
control of rents” until ample housing 1s 
available. The recent increase of 18 per 
cent to 22 per cent in rents was declared 
to be “wholly inexcusable.” 

With regard to price controls, the brief 
stated that the cost of living is higher than 
it would have been if the Government had 
continued price controls “along the lines 
followed during the war.” 


National Lahour Code 


Once again the Congress urged the 
adoption of a National Labour Code which 


would establish “uniformity in the legisla- 
tion governing labour relations, particularly 
with respect to industries of national scope 
and importance.” 

Repeating the objections previously made 
to the present federal labour relations 
legislation, the memorandum stated: “The 
Act fails to outlaw company unions; the 
requirement that legal proceedings be taken 
by unions against unfair employers is 
costly and ineffective, and the permission 
given to employers to apply to the Labour 
Relations Board to have certification 
revoked is a possible source of irritation 
and unrest. The legislation is unsatisfactory 
in other respects, notably in its failure to 
provide even for a voluntary check-off, 
which had actually been recommended by 
the Industrial Relations Committee, but 
was rejected by the House of Commons. 
The Congress believes that the Govern- 
ment should amend the Act at the earliest 
possible opportunity, with a view to meet- 
ing the objections of the Congress and 
other labour organizations to the Act as it 
now stands.” 


Social Security 


Stressing in particular the importance of 
old-age pensions, the CCL again urged the 
Government to adopt a national social 
security program. The time has arrived, 
declared the brief, when the Government’s 
promise to abolish the means test should 
be kept. 


Immigration 


Regarding immigration, the memorandum 
read as follows: “The Congress is naturally 
concerned with the question of immigration, 
and commends the action of the Govern- 
ment in establishing a new Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. The Con- 
gress wishes to make it clear that it is not 
opposed to immigration, and it believes that 
special provision should be made for the 
immigration of displaced persons. How- 
ever, in view of the present unemployment 
situation and the lack of housing, to which 
reference has already been made, any mass- 
immigration at the present time would not, 
in our opinion, be in the best interests of 
the workers and the people of Canada. The 
Congress also proposes the establishment of 
an immigration commission, with equal 
representation from Government, Labour 
and Industry, for the purpose of advising 
the Government with regard to a long- 
range immigration policy, under which 
living standards might be protected and 
employment assured to immigrants at 
adequate wages.” 
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a: 


Other Recommendations 


Other recommendations 
Congress were :— 

(1) Continuance of the Government’s 
present policy on radio broadcasting. 

(2) Corporate status to be given to the 
National Film Board and provision of 
sufficient funds for it to carry out an 
effective program. Furthermore, the Con- 
gress recommended that such topics as the 
history and functions of labour unions and 
collective bargaining be made subjects of 
documentary films. 

(3) Federal financial aid to education. 

(4) Federal and provincial legislation to 
“prevent discrimination on grounds of race, 
creed and colour.” The Congress urged 
that a Bill of Rights be incorporated in 
the Constitution. 

(5) Appomtment of workers’ delegates 
and advisers to annual sessions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference be made in 
accordance with the Labour section of the 
Treaty of Versailles. The Congress con- 
firmed its position of last year that it 
would not nominate a technical adviser to 
the workers’ delegate to the Conference. 

(6) Income tax exemption for a single 
person to be set at $1,500 per year and for 
married persons at $2,500. 

(7) Legislation to provide that all 
statutory holidays, apart from Good Friday, 
Christmas and New Year’s Day, be observed 
on Mondays. 

(8) Revision of the cost-of-living index 
to provide “a true picture of the cost of 
living in Canada.” 

(9) Assistance by the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide additional Canadian 
markets for coal mined in Canada. 


(10) Amendment of the Election Act to 
provide a statutory half-holiday with pay 
on a federal election day, for all workers. 

(11) A system of proportional representa- 
tion for federal elections. 

(12) The enactment of legislation out- 
lawing injunctions obtained for the purpose 
of preventing peaceful picketing, or other 
interference with the rights of labour. 


made by the 


Government Replies 


The Congress delegation was received by 
the following members of the Cabinet, in 
addition to the Prime Minister: Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister of Trans- 
port; Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare; Hon. 
Douglas Abbott, Minister of Finance; Hon. 
James J. McCann, Minister of National 
Revenue and Minister of Mines and Tech- 
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nical Surveys; Hon. Milton Gregg, Min- 
ister of Veterans Affairs; Hon. Stuart 
Garson, Minister of Justice; Hon. Hugues 
Lapointe, Solicitor-General of Canada. 


Mr. St. Laurent 


Following the reading of the memo- 
randum, the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. 
Louis S. St. Laurent, said he was glad to 
have the Congress’ views, and that there 
was very little in the statement of their 
objectives with which he did not whole- 
heartedly agree. He expressed the hope 
that these objectives could be achieved 
through “continual betterment” instead 
of “replacement” of “our economic 
institutions.” 

Mr. St. Laurent welcomed the stress the 
Congress had laid on the desirability of 
developing domestic markets, and of 
promoting a rising standard of living. 
Regarding foreign trade, he said that a year 
ago the lumber industry did suffer “a scare” 
but since that time conditions in the indus- 
try have been encouraging. While he did 
not think that the country would return 
to the kind of trading that existed before 
the war, this did not mean that future 
trade would not be as good. 

Dealing with the employment situation, 
the Prime ‘Minister pointed out that there 
had been a high level of employment, but 
that job opportunities had not kept pace 
with the growth of the population, thus 
causing an increase in unemployment. 

Regarding public works projects he denied 
that the Government had a “bare shelf”. 
There were still a “great many” projects 
ready to be launched in the construction 
industry. But recent surveys had led the 
Government to believe that at the present 
time such projects would not increase the 
over-all activity of the building industries. 

The Congress’ proposals for coping with 
unemployment were “all along lines we have 
been considering,” the Prime Minister said. 

Replying to the criticism in the brief 
regarding the haste with which the amend- 
ments to the Unemployment Insurance Act 
had been adopted, Mr. St. Laurent pointed 
out that haste had been necessary to make 
the new supplementary benefits available 
at the earliest possible moment. He felt 
that the other amendments to the Act 
would also prove to be satisfactory. 

The possibility of increasing benefit rates 
without a rise in the rate of contributions 
had been under study; and he hoped that 
this could be done without risk to the 
Fund. 

The Prime Minister then turned to the 
subject of housing, and urged that all 
governments should be regarded as having 


responsibilities in this field. He said that 
the Federal Government was willing to go 
“a very long way,’ but he did not feel 
that it should become “the landlord of too 
many Canadians.” 


He pointed out that the increase in 
rentals had been authorized at a time when 
the Government was not sure of its con- 
tinued jurisdiction in this field, and that 
the requirement that landlords extend 
leases to May, 1951, had ensured security 
of tenancy in case the Supreme Court 
decision went the wrong way. The Govern- 
ment was preparing to withdraw from the 
rent control field; and in the meantime any 
province was free to enter. 

Regarding the possibility of establishing 
a National Labour Code he observed that 
the provinces were not likely to give up 
their jurisdiction in regard to labour rela- 
tions without pressure from within the 
province. He suggested that the Congress 
could play an important part in organizing 
public opinion; but declared that the 
Government could not take from the prov- 
inces, without their consent, their rights 
under the British North America Act. He 
noted that the recent Dominion-Provincial 
Conference had shown a “genuine desire” 
to achieve something that would have the 
approval of the Canadian public generally. 


With regard to old age pensions, the 
Prime Minister said he did not think that 
people meant an entire abolition when they 
spoke of doing away with the means test, 
but rather that a person should have some 
other source of income and still receive 
the old age pension. It was not necessary 
that the well-to-do should get a pension; 
the objective was that everyone should have 
old age security. 

Regarding the cost of pensions, and of 
social security generally, Mr. St. Laurent 
observed: “We can have all we—the Cana- 
dian people—are willing to pay for.” The 
principle of financing such measures was 
to take from those who were working in 
order to support those who were not. “We 
ean transfer from those who are producing 
to those who are not, just as much as the 
productive workers feel is proper.’ Mr. 
St. Laurent expressed the belief that a 
satisfactory system could be developed for 
Canada, and he hoped that the joint 
committee of both Houses on old age 
security would collect. valuable objective 


data for the Dominion-Provincial confer-. 


ence in the fall. 
He noted that a Royal Commission had 
been requested to make recommendations 


in regard to radio, and said that the CBC — 


deficit was “more apparent than real.” He 


agreed with the Congress that films on the 
evolution of employer-labour relations could 
be “very helpful.” 

The subject of education, he pointed out, 
came within provincial jurisdiction, and he 
felt that it should remain so in regard to 
such aspects as curriculum. But “there is 
nobody who does not want to see our 
facilities maintained and expanded.” He 
believed that this subject would come up 
at the Dominion-Provincial Conference. 


Concluding his remarks, the Prime Min- 
ister declared that within the past three or 
four years more had been accomplished for 
labour by collective bargaining than could 


_ possibly have been provided “from the top 


through legislation.” The further we accept 
collective bargaining, he said, the better 
instrument we forge for improving the con- 
ditions of the working people. 

He assured the delegation that their 
various recommendations would all receive 
very careful consideration, particularly since 
“we recognize your objectives as being for 
improvements for your members by means 
of improvements for the public generally.” 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 


In a brief reply to the delegates, the 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, noted the Congress’ views that the 
Government had moved too quickly in 
putting through the unemployment insur- 
ance amendments, and remarked. that the 
“criticism usually comes in the other direc- 
tion.” He thought, however, that the 
changes in the Act would prove beneficial 
to labour, but reminded the delegates of 
the difficulties involved in administering an 
unemployment insurance system, and said 
that in no nation was the system altogether 
satisfactory. Mr. Mitchell said further, in 
regard to the Congress charges that they 
had not been consulted on the changes, 
that there was now much more consultation 
than there had been ten years ago, and 
that during his term of office he had con- 
tinually endeavoured to take all large bodies 
into consultation. 

He asserted his belief in freedom and 
his dislike of a planned economy. He 
urged the responsibility of both sides in 
industry to conduct themselves in the public 
interest, and cited the “magnificent job” 
that unions had done in the clothing indus- 
try in the City of New York and else- 
where, including Canada, in changing condi- 
tions from which this industry had suffered. 

He warned also that both sides in 
industry must be careful “not to price 
themselves out of the market.” 

Concluding, he said: “You can rest 
assured my department will do everything 
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possible to meet your problems, based on 
recognition of the principles of human 
rights.” 


Hon. Paul Martin 

Referring to the setting up of a Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Old Age Security, 
the Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, said that this would 
give to labour and other organizations what 
they have asked—the right to be con- 
sulted and to have their views known before 
far-reaching decisions are taken. The 
Government was anxious, he said, to 
“develop within our capacity” a system of 
old age security; and discussions would 
later be held with the provinces. Even 
with its present old age pension system, 
he said, Canada can compare favourably 
with any other country except three states 


in the United States, and we should there- 
fore not underestimate what we have 
already accomplished in the field of old age 
security. 


A. R. Mosher 


The CCL President, Mr. A. R. Mosher, 
thanked the Prime Minister for his remarks, 
and assured him that the Congress sought 
‘Improvements” in the economic system 
rather than “an entire change.” 

Regarding price controls, he recognized 
the justice of incorporating wage controls 
in any such system, but added that labour 
had complained in the past about certain 
aspects of wage control. 

He stressed the desire of his organization 
for an “immediate change” in the means 
test system, in order to relieve those who 
were hit hardest by the existing procedure. 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


The Dominion Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, on March 31, 1950, pre- 
sented a memorandum of proposed legis- 
lation to the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. 
Louis S. St. Laurent, who was accompanied 
by the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister 
of Labour, Hon. Lionel Chevrier, ‘Minister 
of Transport, and other Members of the 
Cabinet. 

Representing the Brotherhoods were: 
Ay Jo" Kelly” -Chairman of /Oommittce. 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; W. H. 
Phillips, Vice-Chairman of Committee, 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers; J. B. 
Ward, Secretary of Committee, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers; J. L. D. 
Ives, Order of Railway Conductors; J. G. 
McLean, Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen; and J. J. O’Grady, 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees. 


The Railway Act 


Referring to proposed amendments to 
. the Railway Act, the memorandum drew 
attention to previous annual submissions 
made by the Brotherhoods. This, in addi- 
tion to recommendations that had been 
made to the Royal Commission on Trans- 
portation, was deemed to be a sufficient 
statement of the Brotherhoods’ point of 
view, pending the report of the Royal 
Commission. 


Customs Act Amendments 

The Minister of Transport, Hon. Lionel 
Chevrier, was commended for the active 
interest he had taken in the installation of 
automatic block signals at highway-railway 
crossings and other protective warning 
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devices on Canadian National Railways. 
But inasmuch as such devices were not 
made in Canada, it was requested that 
they be admitted free of duty from the 
United States. 


National Transportation Policy 


It was claimed that a review of the 
recommendations of former Royal Com- 
missions and Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ences revealed that the basic question of 
division of legislative competence and lack 
of co-operation by governments in the 
matter of a Transport Planning Commis- 
sion remained to be solved. It was held 
that this basic problem required due con- 
sideration by all governments if practical 
allocations and controls of the various 
types of transport were to be found and 
applhed. 


St. Lawrence Waterways 


The memorandum re-affirmed the Bro- 
therhoods’ opposition to the St. Lawrence 
Waterways project, especially for trans- 
portation purposes, on the ground that it 
is not justified by economic or national 
necessity. Nor could the burden which it 
would place upon Canadian taxpayers be 
justified, inasmuch as the project would 
serve and benefit only “very restricted 
special interests,” it was asserted. 


Social Security 


The Government was commended for 
“the expressed interest, studies undertaken 
and practical action taken on certain 
phases for a broad social security plan.’ 
At the same time it was urged that the 
Government should assume leadership and 
direction in any adequate and comprehen- 


sive social security program, so that possible 
confusion and delays would be avoided. 

The memorandum urged that in any 
pension plan that might be developed, 
“railway employees who have for years 
built up pension plans (of their own) by 
service and monetary contributions” should 
have their equity therein “considered and 
preserved.” Further, it was asked that the 
Brotherhoods be given opportunity to 
review any contemplated enactment on 
social security which the Government may 
be considering, so that such representations 
as may appear to be warranted may be 
made. 


Old Age Pensions 

While expressing approval of government 
action in “liberalizing the means test and 
the provisions governing the blind,” the 
belief was expressed that experience with 
children’s allowances warranted “a some- 
what similar plan governing benefits to 
those at the opposite end of the span of 
life.’ It was urged, therefore, “that federal 
legislation be enacted, uniform in applica- 
tion, to provide a minimum monthly 
benefit of $50 per month to Canadian 
citizens who have attained age 65,” 
but that provision be made to “recapture 
by taxation all such benefits paid which 
brought annual income in excess of $3,000.” 


Railway-Highway Crossings 

It was recommended that in the con- 
struction of the Trans-Canada highway “no 
new level crossings be permitted where 
engineering possibilities permit constructing 
the highway under or over the railway.” 
The Government was asked also to con- 
sider the elimination of many dangerous 
crossings on other highways as an important 
public work. 


Unemployment Insurance Ast 


The memorandum announced the Bro- 
therhoods’ desire to arrange a conference 
with the Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, and the administrative 
officers of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission to seek clarification of some of 
the recent amendments to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. Efforts will be made 
also to have corrected “existing anomalies 
and injustices” affecting employees of the 
National Harbours Board Railway. 


Education 


It was claimed that the federal govern- 
ment “should recognize and accept a share 
of the responsibility for the education of 
our citizens and lend assistance where the 
need can be shown to be beyond the reason- 
able capacity of those on whom the burden 
now falls.” 
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Income Tax 

The memorandum expressed apprecia- 
tion of “the relief afforded by increased 
statutory exemptions,” but held that the 
exemption for single taxpayers be increased 
to $1,200; for taxpayers with dependents 
to $2,400 and that the exemption for each 
dependent be $500. It was suggested too, 
that reconsideration be given to the 
present exclusion of union dues from allow- 
able deductions for income tax purposes. 


Price and Rental Control 


It was submitted that the general problem 
of decontrols should be given further 
careful consideration in respect to prices 
of all essential commodities for the home, 
including housing, and relaxation made to 
conform with any improvement in the 
relationships between supply and demand. 


Immigration 
In the opinion of the Brotherhoods, 
Canada’s unpopulated areas and unde- 


veloped natural resources should provide 
a haven for “selected immigrants who are 
in need of an opportunity to become useful 
citizens.’ They held, too, “that with 
proper selection, supervision and encourage- 
rent those whom we befriend will assist 
in improving our national economy.” 
However, it was stressed that such a policy 
of selected immigration demanded “extreme 
care in selection,” provision for education 
in language and citizenship and machinery 
for “appropriate action to deal with those 
found to be unworthy.” 


Housing 


The Government was commended for 
endeavouring “to provide shelter and homes 
to meet the unprecedented demand.” The 
belief was expressed that continued con- 
sideration of regulations and assistance in 
building average priced permanent homes 
was warranted and it was recommended 
that the control of allocation and prices 
of construction materials should be con- 
tinued. 


Radio Broadcasting 

The memorandum re-affirmed former 
recommendations of the Brotherhoods that 
radio broadcasting should be publicly 
owned and controlled, under the trustee- 
ship of the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. 


Labour and Public Bodies 


Appreciation was expressed for the 
Government’s policy of placing representa- 
tives of labour on public bodies, boards 
and commissions. It was urged that this 
policy should be extended to include 
appointments to the Senate. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS OF 
PROVINCIAL LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Provincial branches of the Canadian Congress of Labour (CCL) 
and the Trades and Labour Congress (TLC) recently have 
presented their annual legislative memoranda to their respective 
provincial governments asking for improvements and amend- 
ments with respect to labour problems. 


Although the submissions incorporated a wide variety of subjects 
the unions sought common objectives in matters concerning social 
security, unemployment, workmen’s compensation, education, 
housing, cost of living, public works projects, wages and hours 
of work, vacations and a Bill of Rights. 


Listed below is a summary of the memoranda submitted by the 
Manitoba Provincial Executive (TLC), the New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour (CCL), the Newfoundland Federation of 
Labour (TLC), the Nova Scotia Federation of Labour (COL): 
the Nova Scotia Provincial Executive of the TLC, the Ontario 
Federation of Labour (CCL), and the Ontario Provincial Federa- 


OnLy. 


The proposals of other organizations have been 


described in previous issues. 


Manitoba Executive Committee (TLC) 


Members of the Manitoba Provincial 
Cabinet, headed by Premier D. Campbell, 
received legislative proposals submitted by 
the Manitoba Provincial Executive Com- 
mittee of the Trades and Labour Congress 
and representatives of the Manitoba Trades 
and Labour Councils, and International and 
National Unions on February 6. The 
Committee was led by its chairman, Andy 
Murphy of Winnipeg. 


Social Security 


In the brief the committee regretted the 
Federal Government’s failure to take speedy 
action in enacting appropriate legislation 
for an over-all social security plan and 
urged the Provincial Government to impress 
on the Federal Government the “dire need” 
for early consideration of this problem. 


The Committee offered the opinion that 
the social security plan, on a contributory 
basis, should include a “satisfactory retire- 
ment pension” without any means test, 
adequate family allowances, unemployment 
insurance, workmen’s compensation, ade- 
quate income and medical care during 
illness, and increased allowances for widows, 
blind persons and handicapped persons. In 
addition, a general plan to improve medical 
services and facilities in the province was 
advocated. 
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Lahour Relations Act 


Under this section the Committee con- 
tended that seniority and pension rights 
should be protected under the Manitoba 
Labour Act as they were under Federal 
legislation. 

The brief called for repeal of a section 
of the Act preventing the affiliation of 
police organizations. It asked that a com- 
pany whose board of directors does not 
meet in Manitoba should be required to 
appoint a Manitoba resident to represent 
the company in collective bargaining. A 
resident of 'Manitoba thus selected should 
have the authority of binding the company 
to an agreement, stated the brief. 

The brief also requested amendments to 
provide for: the check-off of dues; permis- 
sion for Legislative Assembly members to 
accept expense allowances whilst on a 
Conciliation Board; assumption by the 
Labour Relations Board of responsibility 
for prosecuting violations; Government 
employees’ right to organize and bargain; 
prohibition of injunctions against labour; 
51 per cent of votes actually cast to deter- 
mine the organization to be certified; 
speeding-up of conciliation procedures; and 
penalties for employers who deliberately 
cause delays. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Committee requested that accident 
prevention service be brought under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. They 
asked for a revision of the Act to provide 
for the filing of claims after 12 months 
have elapsed, when it can be proved to 
the Board’s satisfaction that the claim is 
a bona fide result of an accident treated 
previously by a physician who failed to 
file a report thereon with the Board. 

Increased amounts for widows or in- 
valided widowers were asked for, as well 
as increased benefits for children. 

It was also asked that the maximum 
amount in calculating average earnings and 
earning capacity of the workman be in- 
creased to $38,000 per year; that chiropractic 
treatment be made available; that occupa- 
tional hazards, such as skin and lung 
diseases be brought under the Act, and that 
farm labour be included. 


Unemployment 


Noting that there was serious unemploy- 
ment in Canada, the delegation urged both 
Federal and Provincial action to alleviate 
the plight of the unemployed with public 
works projects. 


Housing 


Co-operation between the three levels of 
government was urged to provide a low- 


rental housing program. The delegates 
requested strict rental control, re-instate- 
ment of the home improvement plan, slum 
clearance and low interest on housing 
loans. 


Education 


Educational standards were declining in 
Manitoba, charged the brief, which asked 
for improved conditions and _ increased 
salaries for teachers, larger municipal 
grants, more effective supervision of trade 
schools and a minimum school leaving age 
of 16 with a further raise to 18 in the 
near future. The Government was asked 
to adopt proposals made by educational 
organizations to have principles of market- 
ing and manufacturing taught in the schools. 


Other Proposals 


Among other matters, the brief also asked 
for: a 75-cent minimum hourly wage; 
inclusion of all Manitoba industries under 
the Fair Wages Act; collection of over- 
time wages by the Manitoba Labour Board; 
two weeks’ vacations with pay; $10 monthly 
increases in old age pensions; labour rep- 
resentation on government boards; northern 
development of the Province; an increased 
apprenticeship grant; amendments to the 
Manitoba Election Act; and the enact- 
ment of a National Bill of Rights. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour (€CL) 


The New Brunswick Federation of 
Labour, led by President James A. White- 
bone, MBE, met on February 16 with 
Premier J. B. McNair and members of 
the Provincial Cabinet to present their 
annual legislative brief. 

Although the delegation expressed regret 
that many previous proposals had been 
ignored, the government was complimented 
for its attitude in the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference in setting forth the “legitimate 
claims of the province”. 


Labour Relations Act 


It was pointed out by the Federation that 
there was dissatisfaction amongst govern- 
ment and municipal employees because of 
their exclusion from provisions of the 
Labour Relations Act. The delegates con- 
tended that New Brunswick and Ontario 
were the only provinces which excluded 
municipal employees from the right to 
organize and bargain collectively with their 
employers. They declared that in Ontario 
such employees may be brought under the 
provisions of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act upon application of the employing 
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body. The brief urged that the necessary 
legislation be passed forthwith to remedy 
this situation in order that all workers, 
regardless of who their employer may be, 
will be able to enjoy the full rights of 
trade union organization as free citizens. 


Social Security 


The delegation reiterated former requests 
for the immediate implementation of a 
nation-wide social security plan on a con- 
tributory basis for all citizens. Health 
insurance, hospitalization benefits, old age 
pensions, mothers’ allowances, widows’ 
allowances and maximum medical benefits 
should be included in such a plan, the 
Federation declared. 


Housing 


Proposals put forth by the delegation 
suggested that the Government take 
advantage of Federal financial assistance 
to clear slums and build homes. Until 
ample low-rental homes have been built 
the delegates requested the prohibiting of 
building projects. 
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Unemployment 
Unemployment had reached “alarming 
proportions” asserted the Federation. 


Lumber and pulpwood operations had 
decreased badly in the province, they 
stated, which, coupled with manufacturing 
and building declines as well as the 
decreased activity in railway services, had 
created wide-spread idleness. 

The brief called for early and effective 
action to provide work for the unemployed 
and recommended immediate commence- 
ment on a public works program. Such a 
program, stated the brief, in addition to the 
proposals recommended with regard to the 
housing situation, should include projects 
for the Chignecto Canal, the Trans-Canada 
Highway, the Passamaquoddy Power Pro- 
ject and a general increase in all Provincial 
works propects. 


Education 


The representatives 
Government for new school construction 
and improved teachers’ salaries. They 
advocated a critical investigation into the 
schools’ curriculum and the educational 
system of the province. It was urged that 
financial assistance be given to children to 
enable them to continue high school and 
college. 


commended the 


Cost of Living 

The Government was urged to influence 
the Federal authorities in re-imposing price 
controls to maintain a _ better relation 


between wages and prices. The brief pro- 
tested against the imposition of a Pro- 
vineial sales tax. 

Other proposals of the Federation dealt 
with the following :— 


an eight-hour work day and a 40-hour 
week; 

payment of wages weekly; e 

vacations with pay; 

unemployment insurance; 

workmen’s compensation ; 

family allowances payable into an 
educational fund for orphans, etc.; 

increased mothers’ allowances; 

medical inspection of restaurant 
employees; 

highway safety regulations; 

the Electrical Energy Act; 

scaffold inspection; 

the Stationary Engineers and Boilers 
Ae 

licensing of tradesmen; 

the Industrial Standards Act; 

the Minimum Wage Act; 

shifts for fire fighters; 

a fair wage clause in Provincial Gov- 
ernment contracts; 

increased witness and jury fees; 

improved conditions for student nurses; 

union patronization by the Govern- 
ment; 

supervision of trade schools; 

forest. conservation ; 

a uniform ballot; 

fatal accident inquests; 

property and lability insurance; 

labour representation on public boards: 

overtime. 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour 


On March 7, representatives of the New- 
foundland Federation of Labour met a 
select committee of the Legislative Assembly 
to present a memorandum on legislation of 
interest to labour. The previous month 
the Federation presented a brief to the 
Royal Commission on the Cost of Living. 

In its memorandum to the Government, 
the delegation stated that progress in 
making improvements in labour and social 
legislation prior to 1949 had been very slow 
and the hope was expressed that more 
speedy action would be taken by the 
Government in future to eliminate fear of 
want and insecurity for all citizens of 
Newfoundland. 


Labour Relations Act 


While giving a large measure of approval 
to the existing Labour Relations Act, the 
deputation requested that the following 
amendments be made:— 
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(1) Making it mandatory to grant the 
union shop, when the union could prove to 
the Board that it had a membership of at 
least 75 per cent of the eligible employees. 
It was not asked that the other 25 per cent 
should be forced to become members of 
the union, but the deputation was of the 
opinion that the members of the union 
should be compelled to maintain their 
membership and that it be made a condi- 
tion of employment for new employees to 
become members. 

(2) The Federation asked that a clause 
be inserted or added to the Act to prevent 
the employment of legal counsel in bargain- 
ing negotiations, or in representations before 
the Labour Relations Board, unless mutually 
agreed to by both parties in such cases. 


Trade Union Act 


It was asked that three sections of the 
Trade Union Act be deleted. These sec- 


tions require that unions make available 
for publication and distribution detailed 
financial statements, a restriction, it was 
stated, that was not required of either the 
employer or employer organizations. 


Cost-of-Living Brief Presented 
to Royal Commission 


Third Vice-President C. W. Strong and 
Secretary W. J. May of the Newfoundland 
Federation of Labour (TLC), presented a 
brief to the Royal Commission on the 
Cost of Living, on February 13. 

At the outset, the brief expressed gratifi- 
cation that the Commission had been set 
up to study the causes and_ possible 
remedies for the high cost of living, which, 
it was claimed had reached “astronomical 
proportions,’ in Newfoundland. 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The present Newfoundland cost-of-living 
index was held to be inferior to similar 
indexes in use on the mainland of Canada 
and in the United States, in that it omitted 
numerous consumer items and services that 
were important factors in the over-all cost 
of living. It was urged that no time should 
be lost in bringing the new province’s index 
into line with that compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa. 


Distribution of Consumer Goods 


The brief suggested that one of the 
causes for the high cost of living was to 
be found in inefficient and _ out-of-date 
facilities for distributing consumer goods. 
Special reference was made to the need for 
modernizing the waterfront facilities at 
St. John’s, the island’s chief distribution 
centre. It was proposed too, that the 
Commission investigate possible ways and 
means of centralizing population with a 
view to making economies in distribution 
to the 1,300 settlements scattered along the 
sparsely settled coast-line. 

Full approval was given to the provincial 
government’s policy of road building, but 
it was felt that a system of “feeder roads” 


and better communications in general should 
be provided, especially for the more remote 
communities that at present were dependent 
almost solely on sea communication. 


Sales Tax on Consumer Goods 


The federation expressed its concern over 
the Government’s declared intention to levy 
a sales tax on certain goods as a means of 
increasing provincial revenue. The Com- 
mission was asked to recommend to the 
Government that it should not impose such 
a tax on essential consumer goods. 


Land Development 


While the delegation recognized that there 
was not a great deal of underdeveloped 
arable land in the province, nevertheless, 
it was of the opinion that a campaign of 
education and assistance would enable the 
province to be nearly self-sufficient in the 
production of the common varieties of 
vegetables. In addition, it was held that 
much could be done to reduce living costs 
by encouraging the greater production of 
cattle, sheep, hogs, goats and poultry. 


Co-operatives 


The Government was commended for its 
interest in co-operatives. The hope was 
expressed that an intensive campaign of 
education would be launched on the island 
to arouse greater interest in co-operative 
efforts in the settlement of many common 
problems, including the current high cost 
of living. 


Housing 


The provincial Government was praised 
for its declared intention of embarking on 
a low cost housing scheme in co-operation 
with the federal Government. At the same 
time it was felt that there was a great need 
for stronger rent control legislation and its 
rigid enforcement. The Commission was 
urged to investigate rental costs and in 
cases found to be exorbitant, to recom- 
mend to the Government that corrective 
measures be taken as soon as possible. 


Nova Scotia Federation of Labour (CCL) 


The Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 
asked for government action to alleviate 
the unemployment situation when they 
presented their annual legislative brief to 
the Provincial Government on March 2. 

It was contended that unemployment 
was the paramount problem facing the 
Government. Development of the steel 
industry at Sydney and New Glasgow was 


termed “the most basic requirement of all 
to the solution of chronic unemployment 
in Nova Scotia,” and the brief urged the 
Government to expand and operate the 
steel industry as a public utility. 

The brief petitioned the provincial 
authorities to undertake public works 
projects such as road building, community 
recreation centres and school replacement. 
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Concerning housing, the government was 
asked to initiate subsidized low-rental 
housing in co-operation with municipal 
authorities even if funds were unavailable. 

Government support was urged by the 
Federation to create a merchant marine 
fleet to lessen unemployment in shipbuild- 
ing industries. 

An experimental plant to encourage 
research into uses of coal was requested 
and the Federation included a suggestion 
that public-owned heating plants burn 
Nova Scotia coal. 

Changes were asked in the Trade Union 
Act to halt employer influence in union 
operation. The Federation also asked for 
a 40-hour week, a minimum wage for men 
and women, two weeks paid vacation, and 
compulsory pay on statutory, holidays. 

The Federation advocated social security 
legislation to provide a three-way pension 


plan with contributions from workers, 
management and government. 

Dealing with workmen’s compensation, 
the Federation suggested a minimum rate 
of industrial contribution. It also called 
for increased compensation rates for the 
partially disabled (from two-thirds to 75 
per cent of lost earnings with a maximum 
of $3,000 instead of $2,500); and advo- 
cated an adjustment for totally disabled 
men, to base their compensation on present- 
day rates of earnings. 

Various other recommendations in the 
brief included re-opening of the Acadia 
Sugar Refinery, year round usability of 
Hahfax port, a Halifax-Dartmouth bridge, 
and extension of rural electrification. 

Finally, the brief called for a Bill of 
Rights for Canadians “to guarantee 
explicitly the rights its people have won.” 


Nova Scotia Provincial Executive (TLC) 


The provincial government of Nova 
Scotia heard representations made on 
behalf of the Nova Scotia Provincial 
Executive of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada when the latter submitted 
their annual brief on labour legislation 
early in March. 


Trade Union Act 


It was requested that such bodies as the 
Power Commission and the Liquor Com- 
mission be included under the Trade Union 
Act and that all provincial government 
employees be given bargaining rights under 
the Act. 

The delegation also requested that the 
Board be empowered to apply to the courts 
to seek enforcement of its orders, providing 
that it must first obtain the approval of 
the Minister. 

Full collective rights were requested for 
fishermen under the Trade Union Act. 


Working Conditions 


The brief asked for legislation for a 
40-hour week, a minimum wage rate of 75 
cents an hour, an annual two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay, and one complete day’s 
rest in each 7-day period. 

The executive urged a series of regula- 
tions for the lumber industry, to be 
enforced through inspection. Rigid enforce- 
ment of the Nova Scotia Labour Act was 
requested. 

Electrical wiring installations and elec- 
trical supplies should be government. in- 
spected and approved, urged the executive. 
It was also requested that all skilled trades- 
men be requested to qualify under the 
Trades Standards Act. 
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Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The following amendments to the Act 
were advocated :— 

permission for the attending doctor 
to appoint a nurse to attend an 
injured employee; 

coverage of employees under the Act 
whilst on the employers’ premises; 

the duration of hernia treatment to 
be established by the attending 
doctor; 

the Board be empowered 
workers to suitable employment 
within the same company after 
workers have been on compensation’ 
and compulsion of employers to 
re-employ the workers; 

establishment of a compensation office 
in Sydney; 


to direct 


full compensation for both injuries 

should a worker already receiving 
disability benefits suffer another 
injury; 


compensation for disability to be com- 
puted on 100° per» cent of *the 
worker’s earnings up to a maximum 
of $3,000; 

weekly payments to permanent partially 
disabled workmen of 100 per cent of 
the difference between former aver- 
age earnings and the present average 
earnings ability, to be payable during 
his lifetime; 

monthly payments of $65 to widows 
and invalid widowers, with $20 
allowance monthly for each child 
under 16 up to a maximum of $120 
for a widow with children and 
minimum compensation benefits be 
increased to $18 a week. 


Social Security 


The Executive asked that: old age 
pensions begin at 60; residence of 15 years 
in Canada be considered sufficient qualifica- 
tion for pensions; pensions be increased; 
equal pensions apply to the blind; the 
Parents’ Maintenance Act with the Old 
Age Pension be discontinued; free medical 
care to pensioners and payments to widows 
or widowers be provided. 

Recommendations were also put forth 
regarding industrial pensions, a ‘Maternity 
Hospitalization Act, health insurance, milk 


subsidies, repeal of the Poor Relief Act 
and free school books. 

Concerning public works, industrial 
development and employment in Nova 
Scotia, the Government was urged to 
initiate public works projects to combat 
unemployment, and to re-open the Acadia 
Sugar Refinery. Low-cost housing was 
requested as well as a program to ensure 
slum clearance. 

The brief included also suggestions deal- 
yng with safety legislation, service station 
attendants, racial discrimination, jury ser- 
vice and town planning. 


Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 


The Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 
presented its annual brief on labour legis- 
lation to the Ontario Government early in 
March. 


Various Recommendations 


The Government was asked to institute 
the 40-hour week for workers in Ontario; 
to make mandatory eight statutory holidays 
and two weeks’ vacation with pay and to 
undertake immediately works projects to 
provide work for the unemployed. 

Dissatisfaction was expressed in the brief 
with the present alleged inadequate system 
of factory inspection. 

Attention was drawn to the alleged need 
in many metropolitan areas for some form 
of unification of services to provide the 
necessary educational and other facilities for 
workers living in suburban areas and the 
provincial Government was urged to co- 
operate with the federal Government in an 
effort to get an over-all social security 
scheme established. The latter should, it 
was asserted, include health insurance and 
an old-age pension plan without a means 
test. 

The Federation endorsed the Bill of 
Rights presented to the Legislature by the 
Civil Liberties Association and made a 
strong protest against the discontinuance of 
the printing of Hansard, as well as the 


Ontario Provincial Federation 


On March 15 the Ontario Provincial 
Federation of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada appeared before 
Premier Leslie M. Frost and members of 
his Cabinet to present their annual legis- 
lative memorandum. 

The Officers of the Federation headed by 
President A. F. MacArthur noted in the 
brief that many proposals which had been 
requested repeatedly over past years had 


refusal of the Clerk of the Legislature to 
supply the Research Department of the 
Federation with mimeographed copies of 
debates in the Legislature. 


Labour Code 


The provincial Government’s new labour 
code was criticized for “its failure to include 
any union security provisions,’ and for 
excluding municipal employees and others 
from the provisions of the law. It was 
asked that the Government define “a 
member of the union” and stipulate in the 
Act that a simple majority vote would be 
sufficient for certification. 

The brief also demanded speedier con- 
ciliation procedure and cheaper arbitration 
procedure. It was urged too, that inde- 
pendent unions be required to show their 
sources of revenue to the Labour Relations 
Board, so that the Board could ascertain 
how they expected to pay legal fees, etc. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Federation renewed previous demands 
that 100 per cent compensation be paid 
injured workers; that coverage be provided 
for all workers; that ceilings and waiting 
periods be eliminated and that some relief 
be given those who are receiving inade- 
quate compensation benefits under the old 
legislation. 


(TLC) 


not been adopted and it was hoped the 
government would give careful attention 
to them this year. 


Labour Relations Board 
Expressing dissatisfaction with the above, 
the Federation urged the following amend- 
ments :— 
(1) provision for revocation of certifica- 
tion should be deleted; 
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(2) the Board to have the right to grant 
conciliation rather than the Minister 
of Labour; 

(3) prosecution cases to be handled by 
the Board instead of the Minister; 

(4) a clearer definition of company 
mions and prohibition of certifica- 
tion of such organizations; 

kb) eright to “be Jgranteds to wapply. for 
certification and to obtain a vote 
when 25 per cent of the employees 
in the proposed bargaining unit 
authorize a bona fide union to make 
such application; 

(6) authorization cards signed by the 
workers to be sufficient evidence of 
the desire for a vote on certification. 

(7) fifty-one per cent of those actually 
voting to decide certification ; 

(8) a simple majority vote to decide the 
issue of a union shop and the com- 
pulsory check-off of union dues; and 

(9) that employees of municipal corpora- 
tions, and their boards and commis- 
sions be included in the Act. 


Unemployment 


Pointing to recent increases in unem- 
ployment, the Federation urged the 
Ontario Government to take steps to 
ensure every willing worker of a job at 
trade union rates. In addition, the Delega- 
tion also urged the Government to try to 
extend foreign trade opportunities, with a 
view to maintaining full employment. It 
asked that an agreement be made with 
the Federal Government to provide support 
to unemployed persons during the whole 
period of unemployment. 


Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay 


A number of amendments were requested 
to this Act, included in which were the 
following :— 

(1) that maximum = standard working 
hours for an employee in any indus- 
trial undertaking shall not exceed 
eight hours in the day and _ forty 
hours in the week, this provision to 
be granted without loss of take- 
home pay and at wages which are 
adequate to maintain comfort and 
decency; 

(2) that except where agreements pro- 
vide overtime pay after a regular 
work day, a minimum requirement 
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that all time worked on the sixth 
day of the week shall be paid for 
at the rate of time and one-half and 
on the seventh day at double time; 

(3) abolition of the split shift; 

(4) repeal of the provision which allows 
employers to work employees for one 
hundred hours of overtime in one 
year, this to be limited to a 
maximum of fifty hours in the 
summer resort business and then only 
upon application to the Board for 
permission ; 

(5) extension of the basic vacation period 
to two weeks in each year with the 
pay to be based on weekly earnings, 
with credits for any time lost 
through illness, injury or lay-offs. 


A tightening up of regulations governing 
the vacation with pay stamp book system 
for workers in seasonal occupations was 
also requested. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Ontario Government was urged to 
conclude an agreement with the Dominion 
Government to bring about the following 
provisions :— 

(1) reduction of pension age to sixty 

years for women and sixty-five for 


men; 

(2) that the Act be made applicable to 
all; 

(3) that no deduction be made on 


account of other income; 

(4) that the same pension be 
applicable to blind persons; 

(5) that the practice of combining the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the 
Parents’ Maintenance Act be dis- 
continued ; 

(6) that the practice of placing liens on 
the homes of recipients be dis- 
continued ; 

(7) that the amount of the pension be 
increased to $65; 

(8) that the means test be abolished; 
and 

(9) that proof of age and fifteen years’ 
residence in Canada be the only 
qualifications required. 


made 


Accommodation for married couples in 
community homes, with hospital and 
medical care was requested. A compulsory 
pension paid by the industry to workers 
incapable of continuing after 20 years was 
asked for also. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Commending 
for previous 
Federation 
provisions :— 


the Ontario Government 
amendments adopted, the 
requested these additional 


(1) one hundred per cent compensation; 


(2) blanket coverage of all occupational 
diseases or diseases attributable to 
the nature of the employment regard- 
less of the disease or the occupation 
of the worker; 

(3) supervision of preventive measures to 
be placed under the Compensation 
Board ; 

(4) compensation to be paid from the 
date of injury or disability without 
waiting period; 

(5) uniform coverage of all occupations 
and diseases and injuries attributable 
to the nature of such occupations; 

(6) speeding up of investigations and the 
making of payments; 

(7) increases in payments to widows, 
invalid husbands and orphans; 

(8) increase in burial expenses; and 


(9) increase in maximum earnings on 
which compensation is payable from 
$3,000 to $3,600. 


A number of other items such as referring 
injured workmen to light work, provision 
of more medical examiners for unorganized 
territories, etc., were also dealt with in the 


brief. 


Education 


The brief urged presentation of the report 
of the Royal Commission on Education so 
that action could be taken to improve 
educational standards and facilities, which 
should be made available to persons at a 
reasonable cost. The Cabinet was also 
asked to implement a promise made in 
1943 that at least 50 per cent of school 
taxes charged against real estate would be 
assumed by the province. 


Price Control 


Under this heading the Government was 
asked to urge the Federal authorities to 
reinstitute the policy of granting subsidies 
on basic food commodities and to enforce 
a reduction in consumer prices. Such sub- 
sidization could be met by reimposing the 
excess profits tax and eliminating profiteer- 
ing, it was pointed out. 

The delegates also favoured the setting 
up of a Federal Price Control Board to 
which all applications for price increases 
should be submitted. Such a Board should 


be given the authority to force a reduc- 
tion in prices where basic foods and 
materials, through their increased cost, are 
creating an impediment to the good health 
of the Canadian people as a whole, and in 
particular the health of the children. 


Housing 


The Federation expressed the opinion 
that the “deplorable housing | situation 
which exists in Ontario” had become 
complicated further by recent rent in- 
creases allowed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment and urged the Ontario Government 
to accept joint responsibility with other 
levels of government in providing adequate 
low-rental housing accommodation. 

A plan to allow workers to purchase 
homes with interest-free money was solic- 
ited and action asked to ban rent increases. 


Other Recommendations 


Other recommendations contained in the 
brief concerned :— 

legislation covering fire fighters, drivers 
of buses and commercial vehicles, 
barbers, civic employees, plumbers, 
hoisting engineers and steam fitters; 

proper enforcement of the Apprentice- 
ship Act; 

reforestation, improved methods of 
production and research in forestry, 
and improved social conditions for 
workers in the forest industry ; 

extension of the franchise to all persons 
over 18 years of age; 

implementation of a highway improve- 
ment and construction program ; 

enactment of an Ontario Bill of Rights; 

greater development of Canadian in- 
dustry ; 

abolition of company towns; 

abolition of home work; 

repeal of the theatre amusement tax; 

labour representation on all Govern- 
ment boards, commissions and com- 
mittees; 

establishment of $1 per hour minimum 
wage; 

inclusion of a fair wage clause in all 
contracts; 

an Ontario Health Insurance Bill; 

setting up a permanent Truck Trans- 
portation Board; 

barring of racial and religious discrim- 
ination; 

fire safety; 

rights of civic employees; 

Dominion-Provincial Relations; and 
police activity in strikes. 
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PASTORAL LETTER OF ROMAN CATHOLIC 
EPISCOPATE DEALS WITH WORKERS’ 
PROBLEMS IN PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Based on an official translation, the following article summarizes 
a Pastoral Letter issued in March by the Roman Catholic 
Episcopate of the Province of Quebec, dealing with workers’ 
problems in the light of Church social doctrine. 


The Roman Catholic Episcopate of the 
Province of Quebec issued, in March, a 
pastoral letter entitled “The Problem of 
the Worker in the Light of the Social 
Doctrine of the Church”. <A résumé of 
the 35,000-word episcopal document, which 
insists strongly “on the primary need for 
seeing clearly the actual conditions of the 
worker’s life’, was released to the Cana- 
dian Press on March 20 and an abridged 
version was read the next Sunday in all 
Roman Catholic parish churches and chapels 
of religious orders in the Province of 
(Juebec. 

The pastoral letter, which quotes exten- 
sively from Church statements on social 
doctrine such as the encyclicals Rerum 
Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, is 
signed by heads of 25 archdioceses and 
dioceses of the Province of Quebec and of 
dioceses outside of Quebec which for 
purposes of church administration are 
considered part of Quebec. 

The prelates recommend structural reforms 
in industry which would “gradually” bring 
organized labour into participation in 
management, profits and property of the 
enterprise, and advocate establishment of a 
“corporative organization” which would 
include both workers and employers. The 
letter recommends achievement of these 
objectives with prudence and respect for 
the “legitimate right of the owners of the 
means of production”, but points out that 
they are urgently necessary. 

The letter is divided into three parts. 
The first part sets forth the authority and 
the duty of the Roman Catholic Church 
to recall the social teaching of the Church 
concerning the workers and_ studies the 
actual conditions of the worker’s life. In 
the second part of the letter, the Quebec 
prelates indicate the ways to a Christian 
restoration of the worker’s life by the 
restoration of Christian spirit in his 
personal and family life, by a better 
organization of leisure and by the inaugura- 
tion of a better regime of work. The third 
part of the letter points out the task of the 
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workers, the public contribution, the State’s 
responsibility and the Church’s task in 
restoring the Christian concept of work and 
in improving the lot of the workers and 
their families. 


Actual Conditions of 
Worker’s Life 


At the beginning of their collective letter 
the Quebec Bishops declare that 


in the face of the profound changes which 
have occurred in economic life, in the face 
of social agitation which continues to mark 
these post-war years, in the face of the 
confusion of mind which threatens to 
trouble our people and to retard their 
social progress, and conscious of our 
pastoral office, we wish to recall to your 
mind the teachings of the Church concern- 
ing the problems of our workers. 


The prelates say they are assured that 
their words will be received with faith and 
insist on “the primary need for seeing 
clearly the actual conditions of the worker’s 
life.’ They acknowledge that the economic 
situation of our country compares favour- 
ably with that of most countries in the 
world, and that our working class has 
profited from this situation and on the 
whole has enjoyed a fairly good standard 
of living. 

The pastoral letter observes that this 
general affirmation should not cause it to 
be forgotten that there exists numerous 
regional and professional groups whose 
revenues are not sufficient :— 

No one could maintain that the national 
wealth is equitably divided. And no more 
among us than elsewhere has the funda- 
mental problem of the worker’s life been 
resolved, the problem of the economic and 
social security of the worker. 

Industrialization is not a new _ phenome- 
non in our country; but in the course 
of the last decade it has expanded con- 
siderably. Work by women has developed 
at an accelerated rhythm. The popula- 
tion of the cities has been augmented 
notably. Industrial progress has even 
accentuated the abandonment of our rural 
districts. In this manner the situation in 
our urban centres has been complicated. 


A rural person no longer finds his tradi- 
tions and habits in the city. The institu- 
tions which used to protect him no longer 
have the same character, and some of them 
have lost their vigour. 


The bishops add that this problem of 
adaptation is at the root of many diffi- 
culties, and sometimes of great miseries, 
for individuals; and constitutes for the 
urban community an obstacle to the estab- 
lishment of its equilibrium and to the 
organization of its religious, social, and 
economic progress. 

The prelates deplore the fact that the 
rapid increase in urban population has 
created a housing problem with “all its evil 
consequences”, and the fact that, due to 
the rapid industrial development, many 
workers have entered new industries without 
having been able to acquire sufficient 
preparation. Their presence in plants has 
further complicated the problems of indus- 
trial life, they add, and has spread the 
deplorable effects with which the economic 
regime can be reproached :— 

One knows, for example, the place occu- 
pied by mass production (travail en série) 
in modern industry. But in the present 
state of his organization, this does not 
satisfy the cultural and psychological needs 
of the worker. As a consequence the 
factory labourer is not interested in his 
work. Only too often he enters the shop 
anxious to leave it as quickly as possible 


to seek elsewhere the distraction which 
corresponds to his needs for development. 


Conditions of industrial hygiene, states 
the pastoral letter, have not been improved 
to the point of attenuating as much as 
possible the dangers which threaten the 
health of workers. 


Collective Rights 


After noting that during the war the 
workers were better able to understand the 
importance of their role in the national 
economy, the prelates say that a greater 
independence with regard to their work 
enabled them to express requests which had 
hitherto been rejected :— 


Freed from fear, they have entered in 
greater numbers the workers’ associations 
by means of which they have made their 
claims known. The working class thus 
acquires more and more a collective realiza- 
tion of its rights and of its strength: it 
intends to defend its rights and to make 
them respected. Here is a phenomenon 
which disturbs some, and which others 
regard with confidence. 

It is our duty to show the way toward 
a healthy restoration of this life of the 
workers. 

Every work of restoration should be 
based on religion, on God. “For unless God 
buildeth the house, they labour in vain who 
build it.” 


Religion and the Worker 


The Quebee Bishops warn against the 
thought that religion lulls the worker, or 
that the Chureh* is the ally of the 
powerful :— 


The Church preaches the eminent nobility 
of the worker; she shows to each a clear 
view of his respective function in society 
and of the necessary collaboration of all 
for the common good; and she gives men 
the supernatural strength to fulfil their 
duties. 

Those who have at heart the restoration 
of the life of the worker should envisage 
all the problems which it poses and the 
reforms which it demands in connection 
with the family, that primary cell of the 
social organism. Sufficient income, family 
housing, measures of social security, reduc- 
tion in taxes, a moral atmosphere. 

Here are enough factors to permit the 
worker to provide his family with a living 
worthy of their humanity, and, together 
with his wife, to look after the education 
and instruction of their children. 


The pastoral letter expresses satisfaction 
that one of the happy effects of modern 
mechanization has been to lessen the hours 
of labour :— 

This progress will be a true gain for 
the working class and for society, if the 
workers know how to draw profit from 
their more abundant leisure. 

Leisure is not the end of life. How- 
ever, when it is well used, it renders 
family life stronger, develops a sense of 
responsibility, and contributes to the full 
flowering of the individual by the main- 
tenance of his physical strength and by 
the development of his intellectual faculties 
and his moral virtues. 


Modern technique, the prelates note, 
has led to a more marked separation 
between capital and labour and has caused 
many misunderstandings and conflicts. They 
declare that a rediscovered understanding of 
work and of its ends will correct this 
deplorable situation and re-establish order 
in professional relations :— 

It is therefore necessary that economic 
life should be so ordered as to recognize 
the Christian concept of work. An evil 
system of work will compromise all effort 
at restoration because it leads to an abject 
materialism. There exists, in effect, a 
direct connection between the lack of satis- 
faction which the working classes derive 
from their accomplishment of their labour 
and the decline in private and public 
morals. and the consequent decline of the 
Christian spirit. 


Enterprise Reforms 


The Quebec Roman Catholic hierarchy 
declares that the inauguration of a better 
regime of work is intimately bound up 
with the true spiritual values which the 
Church recognizes in work and in the man 
who executes it, and that economic reforms 
should take into account the exigencies 
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which derive from the moral nobility of 
work and from the primacy of man over 
matter :— 


As well as a just, living, family and 
human remuneration, these exigencies also 
include, on the one hand, the adaptation 
of work toman: duration, rhythm, methods, 
hygiene, apprenticeship, professional milieu: 
and, on the other hand, an organization of 
labour based on a statute which protects 
efficaciously the right of association— 
employers’ as well as workers’—which will 
normally lead the associations of employers 
and employees toward the vocational order 
(organization corporative). 

The vocational organizations should 
recognize judicially and in practice by 
means of permanent institutions the 
common responsibility of all those who 
take part in production. 


The Roman Catholic prelates also recom- 
mend that in the enterprise, cell of 
economic life and sphere of daily action, 
industrial work—characterized by mechani- 
zation, standardization, and the specializa- 
tion of tasks—should be organized more 
humanely, and that structural reforms 
should endeavour more and more to 
interest the workers in the very life of the 
enterprise in such a way that all those 
who participate therein, management and 
workers, may realize their “community of 
activity and of interest”. 

One must readily admit that in an 
economy permeated with economic liberal- 
ism, the regime of the simple wage contract 
tends to favour class-war, to widen the gap 
which separates capital and labour, to 
lead proprietors to seek exorbitant profits, 
and to lessen care for honest and skilful 
work among workers by not integrating 
them sufficiently into the life of the 
enterprise. 

We believe it to be our duty to direct 
social action towards a_ reform of enter- 
prise which will gradually lead organized 
workers to participate in management, 
profits, and ownership, according to a just 
conception of the private nature of the 
enterprise and of the legitimate rights of 
proprietors over productive property. 


The letter recommends achievement of 
proposed reforms with prudence but said 
they are urgently necessary. 

The leaders. of enterprise, who in the 
name of an absolutist conception of owner- 
ship, do not believe in sharing certain of 
their responsibilities with their workers 
are 1n error, an error which could be fatal. 


The Bishops add that the restoration of 
the conditions of the workers cannot be 
brought about unless the workers them- 
selves have a truly noble and Christian 
appreciation of one another, and unless they 
are fundamentally disposed to co-operate 
and to aid one another. They should 
realize the grandeur of their work, the 
importance of their function, and the 
nobility of the working class. 
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Co-operative Institutions 


The pastoral letter asks the workers to 
join their collective efforts to render the 
soul of the working class more Christian, 
and, to that end, to create around it a 
favourable atmosphere by restoring the 
institutions and the milieu which frame its 
life :— 

Workers should also unite their efforts 
and their resources in co-operative enter- 
prises with a _ view to their economic 
prosperity and their social advancement. 
Immeasurable services can be rendered 
them by their co-operatives—particularly 
for the solution of the housing problem. 
Therefore they should busy themselves in 
promoting and developing such works. 

Individual efforts by workers, and their 
collective efforts by means of Catholic 
Action, professional associations, and the 
co-operative movement, are therefore the 
indispensable conditions for the restora- 
tion of the life of the worker. 


The letter stresses the importance of the 
good conduct of personal and family life, 
as well as the exercise of the responsi- 
bilties called for by their associations, to 
produce within the working class an ever 
more numerous and apostolic elite which 
will think it a very great honour to stay 
in the working class, in order to serve it 
better and to help it to attain the highest 
possible level of moral and religious, profes- 
sional and cultural life. 


Employer Responsibility 

To the employers, the letter points out 
that they can and should make an important 
contribution to the personal, family and 
social advancement of the workers, by not 
forgetting that upon them in great part 
rests the responsibility of making this 
regime conform to the prescriptions of the 
natural and the divine law, even at the 
cost of certain sacrifices :— 


Firmly attached to the right of private 
property, the Church asks employers 
neither to forget the social aspect of this 
right, nor to neglect their obligation to 
subordinate its exercise to the exigencies 
of the common good, and to the limits 
imposed by the rights of employees, con- 
Sumers, and other employers—especially 
those in small or medium-sized industry. 


The letter tells the employers they have 
the primary responsibility for the economic 
life of their enterprise, that their right 
and duty is to ensure its material pros- 
perity and its financial stability, and that, 
in order to attain this end, they should 
use the most appropriate means. 


But if they value their employees as 
men and as Christians, if they constantly 
give the example of a truiy Christian life, 


if they endeavour to develop an atmosphere 
of cordial collaboration, if they pay just 
salaries and ceaselessly strive to improve 
working conditions, if they agree loyally to 
collaborate with their employees’ union, 
they will favour social peace and a 
harmonious understanding between capital 
and labour, and they will personally 
obtain temporal successes which others will 
try in vain to realize by the exclusive use 
of technical and financial means. 


Professional Associations 


The pastoral letter notes that quite a 
few employers complain with reason of the 
impediments to the practice of justice 
caused by unbridled competition in exist- 


ing hfe. The Quebec prelates suggest that 
they unite in professional associations 
which draw their inspiration from the 


social doctrine of the Church:— 


By a more profound study of Catholic 
doctrine, by a union of their skills and 
knowledge, they will be able more easily 
to perfect the technique of their enter- 
prises, to bring about an improvement of 
the laws which concern work, industry, 
and commerce, to develop their social 
sense, to collaborate with workers’ asso- 
ciations, and to find the means to fulfil 
their obligations of justice and charity. 


The Bishops observe that the efforts of 
workers and employers to restore the life 
of the worker should be sustained and 
completed by the well-intentioned aid of 
all citizens, particularly professional persons 
and educators. 

All those who have the advantage of 
benefiting from a superior intellectual and 
moral training which has enabled them to 
build a brilliant career and to number 
themselves among the elite of society, have 
thereby an added reason for fulfilling their 
social duty. 

Representatives of the liberal professions 
should always show a great moderation in 
the fees they charge for their services. 
They fulfil a social function which they 
ought to accomplish with disinterestedness, 
without unhappy conniving with the power 
of money, and without paltry scheming— 
political or otherwise. 


The State’s Responsibility 


The episcopal document points out that 
the State can and should exercise its 
helpful influence to improve the lot of 
workers and their families. It carries the 
heavy responsibility of promoting the 
temporal welfare of all its citizens without 
exception, while according particular care to 
the weakest. And the preiates assure that 
the Church, beyond and above all political 
parties, offers its loyal collaboration to all 
who exercise civil authority. 

What is to be asked of government is 

a grouping of Jaws and institutions which 


will cause public and private prosperity, 
and peace and social order, to flourish. 


Above all, it should aid citizens, families 
and associations to fulfil those functions 
which they are capable of undertaking 
themselves. 


The Right of Association 


The letter says that the State is under 
a special obligation to help to improve the 
condition of the worker. By legislation 
ceaselessly adapted to new needs, by an 
adequate enforcement and application of 
the laws, it should effectively safeguard the 
right of workers to a just salary, and to 
healthy conditions of work from both the 
physical and moral points of view. 

Legislation concerning the right of 
association should constantly be improved 
so as to permit a sound unionism to 
fulfil its necessary role as an agent of 
order and_ social peace. Consequently 
laws on industrial relations, on collective 
agreements, and on the prevention otf 
conflicts by conciliation and arbitration, 
should be such as to protect all the 
legitimate interests of workers. 


Communism 


“Measures of repression are necessary,” 
observe the Bishops, stating that those 
governments are well advised which, by 
appropriate measures or by laws, seek to 
check the activities of Communism and 
other movements subversive of Christian 
social order. But they believe that these 
measures will only be effective if they are 
accompanied by sincere efforts to create a 
social order based on justice and charity. 

Above all it is necessary to favour a 
better distribution of riches, a state of 
security for all honest and_ conscientious 


workers and a system of labour which 
respects the human dignity of the worker. 


The Church’s Task 


Among the main recommendations in the 
episcopal letter are support of the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
support of priests active in social action, 
based on the Church’s social doctrine, and 
in labour and employer organizations, and 
endorsement of the work of the Sacerdotal 
Commission on Social Studies, an organiza- 
tion of the clergy with power to pronounce 
itself on social questions. 

In concluding the letter, the Roman 
Catholic Bishops of the Province of Quebec 
ask the clerical and lay social apostles to 
redouble their zeal, and urge the laity, in 
the light of the teaching of the Church, 
to build economic and social structures by 
means of which society may obtain for all 
its citizens a more just participation in the 
goods of the country. 
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FACTORY INSPECTION 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


The Annual Report for 1948 of the Chef Inspector of Factories 
in the United Kingdom describes the progress that is being made 
in improving the safety and health of workers and their condt- 
tions of employment. Fewer accidents occurred in workplaces in 


1948 but there was a slight increase in fatalities. 


New building 


regulations apply a safety code to all types of building and 


repairing operations. 


premises and provision of welfare facilities. 


Progress is reported in improvements to 


The normal work 


week was 44 to 45 hours spread over 5 days. 


Two important events for the Factory 
Department in the year 1948 emphasized 
by the Chief Inspector in his Annual Report 
were the passing of the Factories Act, 1948 
and the coming into force of the Building 
(Safety, Health and Welfare) Regulations.* 

One of the important results of the 
changes in the Factories Act is to extend 
the requirements as to medical examina- 
tions of young persons with regard to their 
fitness for employment in factories (L.G., 
1949, p. 15). Such examinations are now 
required for young persons up to the age 
of 18 instead of 16 as formerly, and not 


only for employment in factories but 
employment in docks and _ construction 
work. 


The new Building Regulations have much 
wider application than the previous codes 
of 1926 and 1931, and consequently when 
these Regulations came into force October 
1 many thousand builders became subject 
to statutory provisions relating to safety, 
health and welfare in their daily jobs for 
the first time. Before the effective date, 
the Factory Department staff made every 
effort to bring a knowledge of these new 
Regulations to those concerned. Besides 
distributing a guide to the code and visit- 
ing work places, Inspectors gave about fifty 
lectures at special meetings called by 
employers’ and workers’ organizations. 

The time has been too short to know 
accurately the measure of compliance, but 
the signs on the whole are encouraging, the 
Report states. Some firms have shown 
interest, willingness and keenness to make 
themselves fully familiar with legal require- 
ments. There have also been those con- 
tractors, their agents, foremen and men, who 
have never heard of the Regulations, new 
or old, and “who have clearly thought the 
new requirements unnecessary and some 
reflection on their own natural ability, 
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experience and skill.” In between is every 
degree of interest and knowledge, but it is 
apparent that in general many of the new 
safety provisions were considered to be 


overdue. 


The advisory side of the Inspectors’ work, 
as distinct from the inspection duties and 
investigations required in administering 
factory legislation, has continued to develop. 
It is becoming habitual for industrial 
management to invite suggestions from the 
Department on designs for factories or 
plants before they begin construction. This 
is one important aspect of consultation 
between industry and the Department, and 
while it takes up a good deal of the 
Inspectors’ time, it yields dividends of 
safety and health. 

The microscopic examination of dusts is 
a service increasingly used. The Report 
describes a rather unusual investigation of 
this type. Owing to a badly designed air 
filtration and air recirculation system, fine 
dust was finding its way into an atomic 
energy factory from outside sources and 
being spread throughout the building. 
Specimens being irradiated with neutrons 
in the plant were contaminated with 
extraneous dust which itself was rendered 
radio-active, and further, the functioning of 
many sensitive control instruments was 
being interfered with by dust deposition on 
vital parts from the air. 

The counts and photomicrographs made 
on the samples obtained, together with 
X-ray diffraction data obtained for the 
Department by the Government Laboratory 
from samples of dust, provided useful clues 
as to the sources of the dust contamina- 
tions and gave guidance as to appropriate 


methods for redesigning the air filtration 
system to obviate the trouble. 


With rapid development in the field of 
radiology, radiological hazards in industry 
are becoming increasingly important. The 
power and scope of industrial X-ray 


apparatus are gradually increasing and 
radio-active materials are finding new uses. 
In the printing and textile trades, radio- 
active materials are beginning to be used 
aS lonizers to disperse static electricity. 
Flat bars faced with thin gold or platinum 
foils containing a radium salt in solid 
solution, across the parts of the machine 
worst affected, serve to ionize the air in 


the immediate vicinity of the strip and so 
dissipate the static charges on the material 
running through the machine. So far the 
radio-active strengths are small and the 
strips can be placed so as to radiate into 
the machines and away from the operatives, 
but if large numbers are to be installed in 
workrooms and if stronger sources begin to 
be used, the hazards would increase. 


There has been an annual report by the inspectors responsible 
for the enforcement of factory legislation in the United Kingdom 


since 1834. ... 


The first factory legislation which was enacted in 1802 did 


not provide for paid inspectors. 


The first factory inspectors were 


appointed following the passage of the Factory Act of 1833. There 
were four inspectors and each was responsible for his own area and 


reported separately to the Home Office. 


At first they had a staff of, 


eight inspectors (then described as sunerintendents) to assist them in 


inspecting between three and four thousand textile factories. 


Their 


report for 1835 showed 3,154 textile factories employing 10,119 children 
under 11, and 150,025 children between 11 and 18. 
By 1837 the staff consisted of fifteen superintendents and 


the four inspectors. 


“Continue the practice of visiting the interior of 


factories, unless admittance be refused,” stated the instructions of one 
inspector to his superintendents in 1837. 

In making a plea for higher salaries for superintendents, the 
four inspectors had the previous year written to Lord John Russell 
of the Home Office as follows: “The duty is an arduous one; they are 
exposed to considerable bodily fatigue in going through the retired 
parts of the country over bad roads in all weathers; they must be 
away from home nearly the whole year, and they are exposed to 
considerable obloquy (Mr. Trimmer was last month mobbed by the 
Factory people in a country situation near Oldham); so that the 


employment is attended with many disadvantages. 


) 


The first safety provisions were included in the Factory Act 
of 1844. They related to cleaning of transmission machinery while 


it was in motion, and to the fencing of dangerous parts. 


The 1937 


Act is in itself an extensive safety code, and more specific Regulations 
may be and have been issued under it. 

The reporting and investigating of accidents, too, dates back 
to 1844. Employers are now required to report an accident which is 
either fatal or disables the workman for more than three days from 
earning full wages at his usual work, as well as specified “dangerous 
occurrences,” whether or not they result in personal injury. 

The first Chief Inspector, Alexander Redgrave, was appointed 
in 1878. Mr. G. P. Barnett, who submitted the 1948 Report, has been 
Chief Inspector since 1947. There were 328 inspectors on his staff at 
the end of 1948. The Act now applies not only to factories employing 
some six and a half million people, but to docks and warehouses and 
building operations and works of engineering construction. In 1940 the 
Factories Department was transferred from the Home Office to the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service. 
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Other interesting developments are the 
large scale projection of television images 
in public cinemas, and automatic luminizing 
machines to replace hand painting methods 
in some industrial plants. Television calls 
for manufacture and use of cathode-ray 
tubes of a power that emit X-rays. in 
quantities that would be dangerous if 
uncontrolled. 

In the handling of radio-active materials, 
there are often present a combination of 
dangers of radiation and of dangerous dust 
or gas. In such cases the gas or dust risk 
is met by the usual methods of working in 
totally enclosed plant or in plant enclosed 
as far as possible and equipped with 
exhaust ventilation, and the dangers of 
radiation are met by putting suitable 
screens round the plant. Great ingenuity 
is being shown in the design of such plant, 
in the erection of suitable screens of metal 
bricks that key into each other, and in 
methods of remote control, watched if 
necessary through periscopes. The Atomic 
Research Station at Harwell has described 
some of these methods in illustrated reports 
in the technical press. 


The first ‘Mechanical Handling Exhibition 
on a national scale in the United Kingdom 
was held in July, 1948. The Department 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
emphasize the loss occasioned by accidents 
due to handling goods and materials and 
to point out that these accidents, which 
exceed one-quarter of all reported accidents, 
could be reduced by mechanical handling 
appliances. Mechanical handling devices 
have their own hazards, but specific methods 
of controlling these hazards may be devel- 
oped more easily than is the -case with 
manual handling. In the rubber industry 
mechanization now achieves continuous flow 
production where in the past there has been 
a considerable handling of material between 
machines. Progress in mechanization is also 
noted in the development of automatic 
controls for effecting a series of operations 
on individual machines. In the vulcanizing 
of tires, for example, the worker now 
handles the tires or tubes and nothing else. 
He feeds the work to the machine, and 
initiates the cycle by pressing a button. The 
use of these machines has eliminated many 
accidents occasioned by the handling of 
heavy moulds. In the building trades there 
has been some development of mobile types 
of builders’ hoists to ensure easy and 
speedy supply of building materials to the 
tradesman at his working position construct- 
ing the house. 

Old and slum factories continue to be a 
serious problem, but some improvement has 
occurred during the year, for the first time 
since the war. By various means firms 
have been persuaded or forced to vacate 
the worst of these premises. Other firms 
have been prevented or persuaded from 
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occupying premises that were not suitable 
and could never have been made suitable 
with any reasonable expenditure of money 
and materials. The Factories Act, 1948, 
gave Inspectors additional powers to seek 
closing down orders from Courts’ of 
Summary Jurisdiction where premises do 
not permit of the conduct of work or 
processes with due regard to the safety, 
health and welfare of the workers; but this 
authority has been sparingly used because 
where there are no vacant premises in 
better condition, eviction would mean the 
end of the firm and the dismissal of the 
workers. In one London borough there are 
2,714 factories the majority of which are 
in premises built for residential purposes. 
Some of them meet the requirements of the 
Act but none can be as satisfactory and 
suitable as if built for factory purposes. In 
three other London boroughs there are at 
least 857 underground factories or work- 
rooms of factories. 
All these are not wholly bad, but they 
can never be as satisfactory from the 


point of view of safety, health and welfare 
as similar rooms at or above ground level. 


Interest in personnel management con- 
tinued to develop during the year, and was 
found by the Department’s Personnel Man- 
agement Advisers to be less superficial than 
it was a year or so ago. Development 
during the year took the form of growth of 
plans started in previous years rather than 
the initiation of new plans and ideas. In 
the national field, the Human Relations 
Panel of the Committee on Industrial 
Productivity (L.G., 1948, p. 1095) under- 
took long-term research into several 
problems of industrial relationships includ- 
ing methods of disseminating knowledge; 
better selection and training of foremen; 
effect of production on the size of the unit 
of work; method of joint consultation in 
industry generally. This work is proceeding. 

New personnel departments were estab- 
lished during the year in a variety of 
industries, and expansion has taken place 
in the scope of some existing departments. 
Specialist officers have been appointed and 
new responsibilities have been assumed in 
addition to the employment and welfare 
functions. Considerable interest was shown 
in setting up joint consultative committees 
in individual establishments. The scope of 
discussion at these committees has been 
gradually widening and there is a growing 
tendency to include all matters of interest 
to management and workers except ques- 
tions covered by joint negotiating machinery. 
The emphasis in training, an important 
aspect of personnel management, tended to 
be on supervisory or managerial training, 
although apprenticeship schemes started in 


1947 progressed. Schemes covering indus- 
tries or groups of firms, such as the 
Foundry Industry Schools and the training 
schemes in the Boot and Shoe, Printing and 
Glass Industries, have continued to grow. 
In summing up, the Chief Factory Inspector 
says :— 

The progress which took place during the 
year was encouraging but much more is 
possible. A large proportion of the firms 
employing over 250 workers still have no 
Personnel Officer and while this does not 
necessarily imply that the attention they 
pay to personnel management is seriously 
inadequate, it is usually found that there 
is room for improvement ... There 1s 
still a need for a much greater apprecia- 
tion of the fact that Personnel Manage- 
ment is not something which can be done 
by instinct, both skill and knowledge are 
required. 


During the year Inspectors carried out a 
special survey of the cotton industry. This 
survey was undertaken because of the 
necessity for improved conditions to attract 
workers in view of the importance of the 
cotton industry in the export drive. The 
reports showed that steady progress was 
being made with sanitary accommodation, 
lockers, first aid, feeding facilities, decora- 
tion, lighting and loom spacing. An 
important contribution to solving the 
problem of dust in card room air is a new 
technique for the oiling of cotton. As a 
“result of application of an aqueous emul- 
sion of a technical white oil to the raw 
cotton, dust in card room air has been 
greatly reduced. Dust counts which have 
been taken have shown that the reduction 
in the visible fraction in card room air is 
about 45 per cent, and in the invisible 
fraction, that is, the fraction dangerous to 
health, about 55 per cent. 

Tron foundries were also specially checked 
to see what progress was being made in 
putting into effect the recommendations of 
the Joint Advisory Committee. The survey 
disclosed that most firms welcomed the 
Committee’s Report (L.G., 1947, p. 1780) 
and intend to make a definite effort to 
improve working conditions, and, in partic- 
ular, to raise the standard of welfare 
amenities. The Chief Inspector gives a 
brief summary of the conditions found and 
the improvements effected or contemplated. 
The Committee recommended vacuum 
cleaning as a suitable method for cleaning 
down of walls, etc., but only in a few 
foundries is this method used. Portable 
vacuum cleaners are not entirely satis- 
factory because they discharge “filtered air” 
back into the room and this air may 
contain small particles of dust containing 
silica. What is needed is a fixed vacuum 
plant with pipe-lines and a discharge point 
so arranged that the “filtered air” cannot 


re-enter any occupied room. Sanded floors 
common in foundries cannot be cleaned 
like other floors and in most cases could 
be replaced by concrete floors. Very few 
firms have yet provided washing facilities 
equivalent to one wash-basin for every ten 
persons employed at any one time, as 
recommended in the Report, but most firms 
have proposals in hand for extension of 
sanitary facilities. 


Accidents 


During 1948, 201,086 notifiable accidents 
were reported at premises subject to the 
Factories Act. Of these 861 were fatal. 
The total number of accidents reported is 
2,150 less than in 1947, but the number of 
fatal accidents was greater by 22. 

The Chief Inspector points out again, as 
he has in previous Reports, that a com- 
parison of bulk accident figures of one year 
with previous years does not always give a 
sound basis for judging progress in safety 
conditions. The number of notifiable 
accidents per 1,000 employees gives a better 
basis for comparison, and this number fell 
from 40 in 1944 to 28 in 1948. An in- 
creasing number of firms are calculating 
frequency rates based on the international 
definition in which the rate equals the 
number of accidents causing loss of time 
beyond the day or shift per 100,000 man- 
hours worked. These firms make their 
frequency figures available to the Factories 
Department, but they still do not con- 
stitute a sufficiently representative group to 
ceive a fair sample of all premises subject 
to the Act. This frequency rate in the 
firms for which it is available fell from 2-52 
in 1944 to 1-88 in 1948. 


The 201,086 accidents reported in 1948 
occurred as follows, fatal accidents being 
given in parentheses :— 

Factories—182,838 (552, a proportion of 
Ltosal): 

Docks and warehouses—7,067 (52, a pro- 
portion of 1 to 136). 

Building operations and works of engi- 
neering construction—11,181 (257, a propor- 
tion of 1 to 48). 


Machinery Accidents 


Power driven machinery in _ factories 
accounted for 27,812 accidents, a decrease 
as compared with 1946 and 1947, but 
certain types of machinery accidents are 
increasing. Prime mover accidents in- 
creased in 1948 and five of them were fatal. 
The Chief Inspector points out that the law 
concerning the secure fencing of moving 
parts of prime movers is quite definite and 
absolute and has been in existence since 
the very early days of factory legislation. 
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He emphasizes, too, that it is important 
to ensure that prime movers are of good 
construction and design and properly main- 
tained, and describes how two men were 
killed because a mechanical defect caused 
the cover of a steam chest to blow off. 
Accidents due to shafting and other trans- 
mission machinery were less numerous than 
in 1946 and 1947 but still too frequent. 
Examples are given of shafting accidents 
during the year which follow “what can 
only be described with the greatest regret 
as the usual pattern.” Transmission 
machinery which under normal circum- 
stances would be considered out of reach 
is one source of these accidents, and another 
is shafting within reach and not securely 
fenced. Everyone needs to realize that all 
transmission machinery is dangerous no 
matter its size or at what speed it moves. 

Woodworking machinery is still a frequent 
zause of accidents and these are often due 
to lack of care on the part of the worker. 
“One cannot imagine that the danger of a 
circular saw would ever be seriously 
disputed,” the Report says, but there are 
operators who seem to consider the use of 
safety devices a sign of weakness. While 
the whole of a circular saw cannot usually 
be securely fenced; the safety devices pre- 
scribed under the Woodworking Machinery 
Regulations afford considerable protection. 
Several fatal accidents caused by timber 
flying back from circular saws might have 
been prevented by the use of riving knives. 

Young men, as well as women and girls, 
have been the victims of clothes and hair 
entanglement accidents. The Chief Inspector 
again points out that the cure for these 
accidents does not rest with hair styles, 
hair nets or caps. The obligation in law 
is to fence the machinery securely. 

There was a reduction in the power press 
accidents in 1948, but there is room for 
improvement. An examination of a number 
of interlock guards, chosen at random, 
showed that 14 out of 29 were defective 
in one way or another. Even when there 
is periodic inspection by an outside agency, 
there should be daily and weekly inspection 
by the user’s own staff. 

In the printing and allied trades there 
were 732 accidents during the year, a reduc- 
tion from 1947 but still more than 50 per 
cent in excess of the number in 1945. The 
Engineering Branch have had a number of 
meetings with principal representatives of 
manufacturers of printing machinery with a 
view to more effective guarding of various 
dangerous parts. 

Laundry machinery accounted for 156 
accidents and half the total occurred on 
garment presses. Practically all the acci- 
dents on the hand and foot operated presses 
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could have been eliminated by greater care 
on the part of the operator, encouraged by 
better supervision. In many cases reports 
of accidents showed that the operator’s 
attention was distracted by another worker 
who had no particular business in the 
vicinity. 

Hoist manufacturers have been able to 
give much more reasonable delivery of new 
hoists and safety equipment of old hoists, 
thus reducing the number still in use which 
do not fully comply with the Factories Act 
requirements. Bad slinging and _ inefficient 
signalling caused the greatest number of 
accidents in connection with the use of 
cranes. 

Accidents due to transport in factories 
have increased and the fatality rate is very 
high. A very high proportion of moving- 
vehicle accidents is caused when the vehicles 
are reversing. The Chief Inspector com- 
ments as follows:— 

All too often the driver of a heavy 
vehicle who may be partially unsighted 
has no one to guide him when reversing, 
whilst drivers of factory trucks sometimes 
reverse with apparent abandon without as 
much as a glance behind. In the case of 
the lorry the driver may not always be 
able to find someone who will guide him 
but there appears to be little or no excuse 
for the driver of the factory truck who has 
unobstructed vision all round his vehicle. 
There is, however, considerable evidence, 
that many occupiers do not arrange for the 
proper training of truck drivers, do not 
insist on any proficiency test and in some 
instances do not even control effectively 
the driving of trucks by unauthorized 
persons. It is gratifying, therefore, to 
know that the more enlightened occupiers 
are holding Training Schools and Qualify- 
ing Tests and some firms have made 
arrangements substantially to ensure that 
none but an authorized driver shall drive 
within factory premises. 


Non-machinery Accidents 


The main types of non-machinery acci- 
dents—handling goods, falls of articles and 
falls of persons—have not varied much 
from the previous year. To prevent injury 
from falling objects, safety boots are being 
used more and more in the heavy industries, 
but the abolition of clothes rationing has 
removed one incentive to the purchase of 
these boots and in general less safe types 
of footwear are being worn. Accidents due 
to falls of persons are sometimes but not 
often attributable to the condition of plant, 
floors, stairs or appliances, and the human 
factor must be held responsible in many 
cases. 


Be a fall caused by impetuosity, keen- 
ness, clumsiness, mental lapse, vanity or 
merely a desire to catch a bus before the 
rest of the workers from the factory, the 
“human factor” element can be controlled 
only by training and supervision. 


Accidents to Young Persons 


There were 14,443 accidents to young 


persons reported in 1948, a reduction from > 


1947 both in the number reported and the 
percentage of all factory accidents. While 
there was an increase of approximately 
300,000 in the number of men and women 
employed in factories in 1948, there were 
approximately 200,000 less young persons, 
largely due to the raising of the school 
leaving age to 15. The Chief Inspector is 
of the opinion that over the last five years 
better supervision, training and instruction 
have been indicated in the reduced acci- 
dent rate. The rates for young persons 
have followed very closely the rates for 
adults, the 1948 figures per thousand 
employed for men and for boys being 36 
and 34, and those for women and for girls 
12 and 14 respectively. 


Accident Prevention Schemes 


Although some new Safety Committees 
were set up during the year, and Safety 
Officers appointed, other Committees became 
less active and the general gain has not 
been up to expectations. One difficulty has 
been that firms when appointing Safety 
Officers, fail to provide a sufficiently high 
salary or give the necessary prestige and 
authority to the position. Training courses 
for Safety Officers organized by the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Accidents 
have served a useful purpose. 

One factor which 
accident prevention is the common idea that 
attention to safety detracts from the produc- 
tion drive. Factory managers are being urged 
to produce more and to produce it quickly 
and they tend to assume that safety 
measures will not only slow down produc- 
tion but entail the employment of what 
seems to them to be unproductive labour. 
Accident statistics prove otherwise. The 
equivalent of 25,000 workers were lost to 
industry during the year through accidents, 
and there is also the fact that it has often 
been found that greater attention to safe 
methods of working results in more efficient 
production. 


Accidents in Building Operations 


The number of accidents on building 
operations in 1948 was 9,649 (218 fatal) 
compared with 8,469 (218 fatal) in 1947. 
Twenty-eight per cent of all accidents and 
74 per cent of fatal accidents were due to 
falls of persons. 

This class of accident has a fatality rate 
of 1 in 17 which is indeed alarming when 
one realizes that the class includes falls 
from low levels and even falls on the flat. 
There are still diehards in the industry 
who look upon the avoidance of falls as 
just a matter of skill and consider that 


hinders progress in’ 


a nine-inch plank with no handhold or 
protective rail is quite adequate as a 
working platform at any height. Even 
some of the more enlightened builders, 
although prepared to provide a wider plat- 
form, consider guard rails and toe boards 
as unnecessary pampering to a _ hardy 
breed of men. Apart from the legal 
requirements, these employers, their agents 
and foremen, should consider the circum- 
stances surrounding accidents in which men 
fall from working platforms. Men do not 
fall deliberately. They are not intention- 
ally pushed by workmates. Most of them do 
not suffer from vertigo. And yet 43 men 
were killed and 507 were injured when they 
fell from working platforms in 1948. The 
reasons for such falls have been many: The 
tipping of planks, slipping, tripping due to 
obstructions on platforms or bad footwear, 
accidental pushes by workmates, suspended 
loads or pieces of scaffolding carried by 
others, temporary feeling of faintness or, 
even among the most skilled, inexplicable 
errors of judgment. In other cases, partic- 
ularly with suspended scaffolds, there have 
been serious failures of the equipment... 
The Building (Safety, Health and Welfare) 
Regulations, 1948 specify in considerable 
detail the safety precautions as regards 
construction, erection, provision of safe- 
cuards for and inspection of scaffolds, and 
it is hoped that these regulations will have 
an effect of substantially reducing the 
numbers of accidents. 


Special attention is drawn to accidents due 
to fragile roofing materials. Thirty-one men 
lost their lives falling through roofing 
materials and 130 other men were injured. 
For the first time regulations now cover 
the working on, or passing over or near. 
fragile roofing and it is fervently hoped 
that this new legislation will play its part 
in eradicating this blot on the record of 
building accidents. But regulations .1n 


themselves will be of no avail unless both 
employers and employees are convinced 
that, unless and until no man is ever 
allowed, intentionally or accidentally, to 
step directly on fragile roofing material, 
accidents will continue to happen. 


Fires and Explosions 

A section of the Report on fires and 
explosions analyses the notifications received 
by the Department of “dangerous occur- 
rences”. It is a requirement of the Factories 
Act that notice of certain such occurrences, 
whether personal injury or disablement 1s 
caused or not, shall be given to an 
Inspector. These notifiable fires and 
explosions have been divided into three 
main groups: those involving inflammable 
gases; those involving inflammable liquids; 
and those arising from inflammable and 
explosive solids and dusts. 

Fires and explosions involving inflam- 
mable gases numbered 412, and two gases 
responsible for the majority of these were 
acetylene, 119, and carbon monoxide, 238. 
The case of a man who repaired a small 
steam boiler and tested for leaks with an 
acetylene supply line illustrates that testing 
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for leaks with acetylene or a compressed 
gas of any kind is dangerous. He found 
a leak and after he had left the boiler to 


“air out” for about an hour he applied a 


blowpipe to the boiler which immediatély 
exploded. <A suitable hydraulic test should 
precede any test involving air or other gas 
under pressure. The explosions which 
occurred in the manufacture of commercial 
gases containing carbon monoxide arose 
either from the admission of air to the gas 
contained in the plant or from the escape 
of gas into places of work, so that an 
explosive mixture was formed. A proper 
procedure in shutting down, and all prac- 
ticable steps to prevent the escape of gas, 
together with adequate ventilation, would 
help to avoid such explosions. 


Fires and explosions from inflammable 
liquids totalled 478. Twenty-five explo- 
sions, involving the death of four people 
and injury to 35, occurred when heat was 
apphed to vessels for purposes of repair or 
dismantling before the vessels had been 


satisfactorily cleared of the inflammable 


substance they contained. The Report 
warns that a vessel which has contained 
an inflammable liquid cannot be regarded 
as safe unless it has been completely 
drained and steamed out until the distillate 
is free from inflammable liquid. 


A disastrous explosion in which 12 persons 
were killed and 29 injured occurred as a 
result of an escape of petrol from a process 
vessel. A leak developed and the escaping 
petrol spread throughout the building. A 
method of restricting spread of highly 
inflammable liquids escaping from  con- 
tainers is advocated by the Factories 
Department. Floors of rooms housing such 
containers should be constructed so as to 
be impermeable and sills provided at open- 
ings such as doorways of sufficient height 
to prevent the outflow of the liquid from 
the room. 


Inflammable and explosive solids and 
dusts accounted for 484 “dangerous occur- 
rences.” There were 23 dust explosions 
notified during the year; one of them, 
caused by the ignition of malt dust during 
grinding operations in a distillery, was 
Haagen The Report describes this in 
detail. 


The ignition may have occurred in the 
mill or at the top of the bucket elevator 
carrying the ground material, where a 
bucket was found to have come off the 
chain and jammed in the spout. An 
explosion inside the plant bulged the 
bolted and riveted metal sheet of the 
elevator, forced open the inspection doors 
from which blast and flame were emitted, 
and thus broke out from the plant into 
the mill building. Thereafter the explo- 
sion took a violent course. It blew up and 
ignited a cloud of dust outside the plant 
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and a secondary explosion filled the build- 
ing. Part of the roof was blown off, the 
upper ten feet of the outside brick wall 
was blown down, windows were shattered 
and a door was blown off. One very 
fortunate feature of this explosion (a 
most unusual one for an explosion of this 
type) was that no one was in the mill 
building at the time, and in consequence 
no one was killed or even injured by the 
flame and blast. Generally an explosion 
that breaks out of the plant and spreads 
through the building causes many injuries. 


The Departments’ experimental work at 
Buxton on explosion reliefs described in 
previous Reports is being continued. 


Industrial Diseases 


The section of the Report dealing with 
industrial diseases contains a table giving 
comparative figures for the years 1945 to 
1948 and some earlier years. Forty-nine 
cases of lead poisoning occurred in 1948, 
with two deaths. In 1900 there were 1,058 
cases and 38 deaths. Cases of compressed 
air illness have occurred infrequently in 
recent years, but there were 28 cases in 
1948. Twenty-two cases occurred in driving 
a tunnel in London. A new code to safe- 
guard the health of persons who work in 
compressed air is under discussion. 

The Pottery (Health) Special Regula- 
tions, 1947 (L.G., 1947, p. 1752) sought to 
control the two main health risks in the 
pottery industry, the risk of lead poisoning 
arising from the use of dangerous lead 
compounds for glazing the ware, and the 
risk of silicosis arising from the use of 
flint mixed in the earthenware body or for 
polishing or other purposes. This part of 
the Regulations became operative in 1948, 
prohibiting the use of lead glazes except 
those of low solubility, and the use of 
powdered flint (or quartz) for bedding, 
polishing, as a saggar wash or as a separat- 
ing or dusting powder, and, finally, pro- 
hibiting the introduction (except under very 
special circumstances) of dry powdered flint 
(or quartz) into any pottery factory. The 
transition to use of low solubility glazes 
had been a gradual process, and there was 
little difficulty in achieving compliance. 
The Regulations allowed the glazed tile 
works until October, 1949 to make the 
transition, and it was expected that they 
would be able to effect compliance in good 
time. Except where flint is used as an 
actual constituent of the ware, its use has 
now completely ceased throughout the 
country, having been replaced by alumina. 
Where flint is used in the mixing of ware 
it 1s now generally used in “slop” or paste 
form, and only in a few special cases is 
the use of dry flint permitted, with proper 
safeguards. 


Improvement of Premises 


Repairs and redecoration have gone on 
apace during the year, but high costs have 
caused many small firms to lag behind the 
general standard. Post-war developments 
in industrial lighting have played a part in 
stimulating the desire to redecorate, as good 
lighting “discloses dirt to a disturbing 
degree.” As regards development in light- 
ing, the Report states that “there is some 
ebb and flow in the popularity of the 
fluorescent method but no sign of real 
change.” Resurfacing of floors is again 
being undertaken, but it is still not 
uncommon to find floors of earth, of rubber, 
and of bricks, with deep crevices which 
cannot effectively be cleaned. 

Progress in the use of colour in factories 
continued throughout the year. The most 
popular colour scheme seems to be cream 
and green, and one Inspector remarked that 
it was to be hoped this combination would 
not become too much of a standard sub- 
stitute for whitewashing. Cool colour 
schemes used in workrooms where hot 
processes are carried on have _ proved 
popular. The high standards of cleanliness 
necessary to maintain maximum effective- 
ness of colour schemes are not easy to 
attain. The best examples of the use and 
maintenance of colour are to be found in 
the engine rooms of the older Lancashire 
and Yorkshire cotton and woollen mills 
“where the care and attention of two or 
three generations of engineers have resulted 
in shining woodwork, polished metalwork 
and gleaming and spotless paintwork.” 

The Chief Inspector also commends the 
way in which some firms surround their 
works with gardens, and describes one 
example where a small area of ground 
within the precincts of a factory in an 
urban area has been put to good use. 


The factory consists of a medium size 
concrete building, standing in a large yard 
against a background of a high railway 
embankment and a long arched railway 
bridge, and all round it lies badly blitzed 
property and the rather mean streets of 
the poorer parts of the metropolis. On 
one side of the yard giving access to the 
works is laid out a very beautiful small 
garden, full of seasonal flowers, with green 
houses and a good sized very green lawn 
with seats. 


Progress in the provision of washing 
facilities is reported, but much remains to 


be done. Warm water is frequently not 
provided. Improvement of facilities in 
industries hitherto backward has been 


noted, as for instance at  ship-building 
vards, docks and at some railway estab- 
lishments. Some progress was made 
towards providing suitable cloakroom accom- 
modation, particularly in new factories or 


‘ 
in trades, such as foundries, which have 
been under special survey, but lack of space 
still prevents many firms from providing 
good accommodation. 

The 1948 amendment to the Factories 
Act extends the seating requirement to 
cover all employed persons, but this section 
does not come into force until October. 
1950. The Act requires that, “where a 
substantial proportion of any work can be 
done sitting, there shall be provided and 
maintained, for any employed person doing 
that work, a seat of a design, construction 
and dimensions suitable for him and the 
work, together with a foot-rest on which he 
can readily and comfortably support his 
feet if he cannot do so without a foot- 
rest.” The mere purchase of some sort 
of seats will not represent compliance, and 
Inspectors are of the opinion that much 
attention will have to be given to the 
problems raised, and are encouraging firms 
to start surveys and consultations. 

‘Many new canteens were opened during 
the year, particularly in the textile, boot 
and shoe, hosiery and laundry trades, and 
very few were closed. “It appears to be 
more and more accepted by employers that 
it is necessary to have a canteen in order 
to attract workers,” the Chief Inspector 
concludes. At the end of the year 4,835 
factories employing over 250 persons had 
hot meal canteens. Satisfactory kitchen 
hygiene has not yet been generally achieved, 
but progress has been noted in many 
canteens in improvements to premises, 
equipment and staff training. 


Hours of Employment 


The average length of the normal work- 
ing week remained at 44 to 45 hours spread 
over 5 days for the great majority of 
industries, but there were some new 
tendencies in the pattern of daily hours 
arrangements. Women, particularly in the 
North, often demand that overtime be 
concentrated into two relatively long days 
rather than spread more evenly over the 
week. Employers are accordingly finding 
some difficulty in meeting the legal require- 
ments of the Factories Act in regard to the 
“spread out” of overtime. The five-day 
week is now almost universal, and if extra 
hours have to be worked at pressure periods 
it is almost impossible to persuade workers 
to do them on Saturday morning. Women 
would prefer to work on Sunday. Employers 
and workers alike are expressing dissatis- 
faction with the restrictions which the Acts 
impose on the hours of adult women, in 
particular the bar on night work and 
Sunday work. The number of cases of 
illegal employment was somewhat higher 
than in 1947, and mostly the workers con- 
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cerned were women and were usually 
acquiescent. Export industries tended to 
use up their legal allowance of overtime, 
and overtime, within the meaning of that 
term in the Factories Act, increased slightly 
over 1947. 


Enforcement 


Charges laid during the year under the 
Act totalled 891 against 565 firms or 


persons. These resulted in 737 convic- 
tions, 104 charges withdrawn and 50 
dismissed. Failure to comply with safety 


regulations accounted for 490 charges. Total 
fines imposed amounted to £7,886. 


The total number of Inspectors on the 
staff at the end of the year was 328. This 
included 48 new Inspectors who were in 
training for the most part of their time 
during the year. As the authorized staff 
at the end of the year was 378, 50 vacancies 
remained unfilled. A further competition 
was held at the end of the year but of 
369 candidates only 18 were found suitable 
and offered appointments. A change in 
organization took place November 1 when 
the Personnel Management Branch was 
transferred from the Factories Department 
to the Industrial Relations Department of 
the Ministry. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


ILO Director-General Offers 


Proposals on Labour Productivity 


Stressing the contribution that higher living standards can make 
towards world peace, the Director-General of the ILO, David A. 
Morse, has invited delegates to the 1950 International Labour 
Conference to discuss the question of labour productivity. 


A major section of the Annual Report of 
the Director-General of the ILO has this 
year been devoted to the subject of labour 
productivity. . 

Mr. Morse has proposed a world-wide 
sharing of techniques to increase produc- 
tivity, calling attention to the contribution 
such a program might make toward reduc- 
ing the risk of war. He has invited the 
worker, employer and government delegates 
to the forthcoming International Labour 
Conference to give this subject special 
consideration during the course of the 
debate which will take place on his Report. 
(The Conference will open its 33rd Session 
at Geneva on June 7. Canada is among 
the 60 ILO member countries which are 
expected to participate.) 

Mr. Morse declared that higher lhving 
standards resulting from greater produc- 
tivity were needed in the highly-industrial- 
ized countries as well as in the world’s less 
developed regions. 

“Tt is broadly true,” he stated, “that only 
if the average man produces more wealth 
can he enjoy a substantially higher standard 
of living.” 

However, “to say that the average man 
must produce more wealth is not the same 
thing as to say that he must work harder,” 
according to Mr. Morse. 
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“Harder and more regular work may be 
and often is—one of the things that is 
required; but in very many jobs a worker’s 
output depends more upon tools, methods 
of operation, managerial performance, plant 
morale and operating conditions than upon 
his own personal application. 

“Nor does higher productivity mean 
increased production at any cost. Higher 
productivity means, in the most general 
terms, an increase in the ratio of the 
output of wealth (goods and services) to 
the corresponding input of Jabour—an 
increase in the production of wealth per 
unit of labour.” 





Fair Distribution of 
Fruits of Labour 


“T know that measures aimed merely at 
increasing production may mean little to 
those who labour throughout the world, and 
may even in some countries arouse their 
active and legitimate suspicions unless these 
measures are closely linked to efforts to 
ensure the fair distribution of their fruits,” 
Mr. Morse continued. 

“They must also be continually balanced 
and harmonized with the ultimate goal of 
full employment in an expanding economy. 


“However, those considerations, funda- 
mental as they may be, must not blind 
us to the basic need for increased produc- 
tivity. Certainly increased production is 
the need of the teeming half-starved 
millions of people who constitute the vast 
majority of the people of the world.” 

Warning that poverty, disease and other 
miserable conditions no longer can be 
hidden from view, Mr. Morse declared :— 

“The rapid improvement of these con- 
ditions is esséntial to the elimination of 
international strains, to the easing of inter- 
national tension, and to the promotion of 
world peace. 

“I cannot see how the leaders of nations 
and public opinion can be at peace with 
their conscience or their deepest convic- 
tions if they do not wholeheartedly accept 
and vigorously pursue this policy.” 

Mr. Morse urged that the ILO continue 
to keep “its forums free of political oppor- 
tunism and digression, and its eyes on 
its main constitutional and humanitarian 


mission.” He said:— 
“Nineteen-fifty has brought no real 
improvement in the world _ political 


scene. .. The world constituency of 
little people are in a state of bewilderment 
and apprehension and look with fervent 
hope to statesmen for formulae of peace.” 

Mr. Morse, who has visited 20 countries 
in recent months, said :— 

“I find that people everywhere feel that 
they are on a careening toboggan going 
down hill at breakneck speed. 

“It is for the ILO, which has always 
inspired the best in member States, to 
make an extraordinary effort at this stage 
of world history so that we may continue 
to maintain an atmosphere conducive to 
building the broad new highways which 
will enable the world to avoid what may 
otherwise be a catastrophic crash.” 


Six Points Related to 
Increased Productivity 


He suggested in his report that the 
delegates discuss, among others, the follow- 
ing points related to higher earnings and 
increased productivity of labour: 


1. Migration. “It is widely recognized 
that migration and technical training go 
hand in hand.” 

2. Foreign investment. ‘International 
movements of capital may serve, in some 
measure, as alternatives to international 
movements of population.” 

3. Vocational guidance. “Recorded 
experiences have shown increases from 10 
to over 40 per cent in productivity as a 
result of selection of workers.” 

4. Two shifts a day. “If night work is 
ruled out, it might still often help efficiency 
if two shifts of eight or perhaps seven 
hours were introduced.” 


9. Trade barriers. “Freer trade between 
the different European countries should 
give European producers access to wider 
markets, would encourage greater special- 
ization, and would be an important means 
of promoting greater productivity.” 

6. Health and general education. “The 
capacity of workers is often impaired by 
low standards of health and nutrition, of 


general education and of technical 
training.” 
Mr. Morse expressed hope that the 


work of the ILO Conference of Labour 
Statisticians would “lead to international 
agreement on the methods by which labour 
productivity can best be measured.” 


Need for Studies 


He suggested various studies which the 
ILO technical services were best equipped 
to undertake on an international basis, 
including the following :— 


1. A factual and analytical study of 
factors affecting the productivity of 
labour in under-developed countries. 

2. A study of possible ways and means 
of extending systems of payment by 
results. 

3. An examination of the scientific basis 
of methods of work simplification based 
on time and motion studies, and their 
effects on output. 

4. A study of the conditions for and 
advantages of greater standardization of 
production. 

5. A study of ways of organizing double 


shifts and their advantages and _ dis- 
advantages. 
6. A study of ways and means of 


promoting the rapid spread of improve- 

ments in techniques of production and 

management. 

Mr. Morse said :— 

“If economic welfare requires that pro- 
ductivity-raising. changes in production and 
managerial techniques should not be 
resisted, 1t requires also that they should 
be introduced in such a way as to involve 
a minimum of hardship for individuals. 
This, too, might form the subject of a 
comprehensive study.” 


Problem of Raising Standards 
In Less Developed Countries 


Mr. Morse’s conclusions 
following :— 

“The possibilities of large-scale emigra- 
tion from the Asiatic countries are limited 
by the limited demand in other countries 
for unskilled labour, and by the difficulties 
of assimilating large numbers of immigrants 
with foreign culture and low standards of 
hving. It may be, nevertheless, that this 
is a problem to which the world will have 
to give more thought in years to come. 

“More hopeful are the possibilities of 
relieving the pressure of population in such 
countries as Italy and the Netherlands by 


included the 
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promoting emigration to countries which 
are short of skilled labour—notably perhaps 
to the countries of Latin America.” 

He said that a vigorous public health 
policy in the less developed regions result- 
ing in a falling death rate “will probably 
not favour productivity where the popula- 
tion already presses heavily on the means 
of subsistence” but “this is no reason for 
failing to save human lives which could 
be saved.” 

“Tt means, however,’ he added “that 
measures to improve public health in such 
countries must be accompanied by measures 
to raise productivity even more rapidly 
than population increases.” He continued :— 

“Productivity may, of course, be impaired 
not only by shortages of fixed capital 
equipment but also by shortages of working 
capital—materials and fuel. Abnormal 
shortages of this character have been a 
serious handicap to industry in many 
countries since the war. 

“Changes in the habits and attitudes of 
private savers and improvements in the 
machinery for directing savings into pro- 
ductive investment are very desirable in 
poor countries. 

“Government financing of development 
schemes may, within limits, impose collec- 
tive saving on the community. Govern- 
ment financing of itself, however, affords 
no way out of the basic dilemma that a 
larger proportion of resources directed to 
capital formation means a smaller propor- 
tion of resources to provide for current 
needs. 

“Tt seems probable that many of the 
world’s poorest territories will be con- 
demned to a vicious cycle of lasting poverty 
unless large amounts of capital can be made 
available to them from abroad. 

“The dearth of soundly conceived 
development schemes ready for financing 
is often a more serious lmitation than 
lack of capital. 


Productivity and 
Full Employment Policy 


“In some respects full employment, and 
above all an expectation of a continuance 
of full employment, tends to increase 
productivity”, Mr. Morse continued. 

“First, it eliminates the waste of 
unwanted idleness. 

“Secondly, in so far as continued full 
employment eliminates cyclical fluctuations 
in demand, it makes possible the main- 
tenance of a relatively steady rate of 
output. 

“Thirdly, fear of unemployment in the 
past has been the fertile source and justifi- 
cation of resistance to technical change 
and of restrictions on output, open or 
covert. 

“A full employment policy may need to 
be accompanied by measures to ensure 
that practices which impede the effective 
use of incentives, and inhibit ready 
response to incentives, are discontinued. 

“Even more important, perhaps, the 
effects of full employment on productivity 
will depend largely upon how far workers 
and their leaders are able to substitute 
self-discipline and a sense of responsibility 
for the discipline of fear. 

“Efficient management has much to con- 
tribute to the growth of productivity.” 

Mr. Morse warned :— 

“A united determination to increase 
productivity can be created and main- 
tained only through the fullest under- 
standing by employers and workers of each 
others’ points of view; it can be carried 
into effect only by the closest co-operation 
between them. 

“To the extent that greater productivity 
leads to lower prices, the advantages it 
brings are shared among all members of 
the community.” 


ILO Governing Body Approves Nominations to 
Commission on Trade Union Rights 
Seven of the nine members who will form the ILO’s new Fact- 


Finding and Conciliation Commission on Freedom of Association 
were appointed by the Governing Body in March. 


Previous issues of the Lasour GAZETTE 
have described the proposals for estab- 
lishing an international commission to 
consider alleged infringements of trade 
union rights. 

Plans for such a commission were 
approved by the Governing Body of the 
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[EO urduring= Janugrye (iG March, 1950; 
p. 317). The commission is to be “essen- 
tially a fact-finding body,” but it is also 
authorized to discuss complaints with the 
governments concerned “with a view to 
securing the adjustment of difficulties by 
agreement.” 


Complaints are to be referred to the 
Commission through the ILO Governing 
Body. However it was considered that: the 
Commission should also have power to 
consider complaints involving countries 
which are not members of the ILO. This 
problem was studied by the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations 
during February, and a procedure was 
agreed to. It was further decided that the 
Commission, although established by the 
ILO, could also act on behalf of the United 
Nations. 

The Canadian spokesman during the 
discussion of trade union rights at the 
Economic and Social Council was Dr. 
George Davidson, Deputy Minister of 
Welfare. Dr. Davidson praised the progress 
made by the ILO towards establishing the 
Commission, and spoke of the genuine 
concern of governments that effective 
machinery be devised for hearing under 
competent and responsible international 
auspices alleged grievances in respect of 
violation of trade union rights. Dr. 
Davidson also took an active part in the 
discussions as to the procedures that were 
to apply to the Commission’s work. 


Members of Commission 
Named 


During March, the ILO Governing Body 
held its 111th Session, and in the course 
of this meeting seven of the nine members 
who will form the Fact-Finding and Con- 
ciation Commission on Freedom of Asso- 
ciation were named. 

The members are:— 

Carl V. Bramsnaes, Governor of the 
National Bank of Denmark; 

Mahmoud Hassan Pasha, former Egyptian 
Ambassador to the United States; 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. N. Majumdar, 
member of the All-India Industrial 
Tribunal ; 

Francois de Menthon, member of the 
French National Assembly ; 

Hon. Arsenio Roldan, presiding judge 
in the Philippines Court of Industrial 
Relations; 

Oscar Schnake, representative of Chile 
in the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council; 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Arthur Tyndall, 
judge of. the .New Zealand Court of 
Arbitration; 

Director-General David A. Morse of the 
ILO. informed the Governing Body that he 
would -propose two. additional names as 
soon as possible to complete the. panel. 
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Procedure of Commission rod 


The procedure that will guide the Com- 


-mission’s work is as follows:— 


Under the Commission’s terms of refer- 
ence, it is open to the Governing Body 
to refer to the Commission for impartial 
examination any allegations of infringe- 
ments of trade union rights which the 
Governing Body or the ILO’s general 
Conference consider appropriate for 
investigation. 

The procedure also makes provision for 
the United Nations to refer cases to the 
Commission through the Governing Body. 

It is also open to any Government against 
which an allegation of the infringement of 
trade union rights is made to refer such an 
allegation to the Commission. 


Canadian Representation 
at Governing Body 


Canada was represented at the Governing 
Body meeting by Dr. Paul E. Renaud, 
Charge d’Affaires, Canadian Legation, 
Berne. Dr. Renaud acted as substitute for 
Dr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Miuinister of 
Labour; while Mr. J. F. MacKinnon, head 
of the Department of Labour office in 
London, England, served as alternate. The 
session was held at Geneva, Switzerland. 


Other Decisions of 
Governing Body 


A further important decision of the 
Governing Body was to establish consulta- 
tive relationships with the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions (see 
below). 

The Governing Body decided on the 
dates of a number of future ILO meetings, 
and authorized the International Labour 
Office to undertake various studies. 

At its final sitting the Governing Body 
voted by 18 to 8 with one abstention to 
adjourn until its autumn meeting considera- 
tion of a proposal that the Governing Body, 
without waiting for further consideration 
of the question by the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, establish an 
ILO commission to carry out an impartial 
enquiry into the nature and extent of 
forced labour. This proposal was advanced 
by a majority of the Governing Body’s 


-ecommittee on relations with other inter- 


national organizations. In the debate on 
it, favourable action was strongly urged by 
George Delaney of the United States, 
speaking on behalf of the worker members. 
In voting to defer action on the recom- 
mendation at this time, the Governing 
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Body decided that Trygve Lie, Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, should be 
requested to submit a record of the debate 
to the Economic and Social Council at its 
next meeting in July. : 


The Governing Body voted to recom- 
mend that the General Conference of the 
ILO in June approve a budget of $5,922,515 
to finance the Organization’s operations in 
1951. 


Confederation of Free Trade Unions 


Wins Consultative Status 


The Governing Body of the ILO decided 
in March to establish consultative relation- 
ships with the recently-formed International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

The decision was approved by a vote of 
29 to 1. The representative of the Czecho- 
slovak Government voted against, and two 
of the 32 members were absent when the 
vote was taken. 

The ICFTU is the fifth international 
organization to be accorded consultative 
relationships with the ILO. The others 
are the Inter-American Confederation of 
Workers, the International Co-operative 


ILO Plans to Formulate 
Standards of Social Security 


A recent meeting in New Zealand of the 
Committee of Social Security Experts of 
the International Labour Organization had 
as its principal purpose to prepare the way 
for a revision of the 40 existing Conven- 
tions and Recommendations of the ILO 
which deal with social security. 

The meeting brought together 17 social 
security administrators from 14 countries. 

Canada was represented by Mr. C. A. L. 
Murchison, Commissioner, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, Ottawa. 

The report drawn up by the Committee 
looks to the adoption by the ILO’s general 
Conference of a new type of social security 
Convention which would be within the 
reach of countries of slight economic and 
social development, but which would at the 
same time set objectives appropriate to 
countries that are more highly developed. 

(The proposals contained in the report 
were subsequently approved by the ILO’s 
Governing Body at its 111th session at 
Geneva.) 

As regards the persons to be protected 
by social security schemes and the benefits 
they are to receive, the Committee’s pro- 
posals provide accordingly for two distinct 
standards—a minimum standard and an 
advanced standard. On the subjects of 
administration and financial resources, only 
a single standard would be set, leaving room 
for wide variation in method in different 
countries. 
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Alliance, the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, and the International Confederation 
of Christian Trade Unions. 

The ICFTU has also been accorded 
consultative status by the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. It 
was granted “Category A” status by the 
Council in March, thus gaining the right 


~ to submit items for the Council’s agenda. 


The Council took this action on the 
understanding that the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, which had previously held 
“Category A” status, would withdraw, since 
it is a member of the Confederation. 


The minimum standards for persons 
protected and for benefits would follow in 
general the standards set in existing ILO 
Conventions, but would permit some tem- 
porary exceptions for countries that are only 
shghtly developed. 

The advanced standard would be set at a 
high level. It would be a composite, based 
on what has been achieved in one branch 
or another of social security by a certain 
number of industrialized countries. No 
country, however, has yet attained this 
standard in all branches. 

The method proposed for ratification of 
the Convention is new, and designed to 
encourage countries in all stages of economic 
development to progress in social security. 
A country ratifying the Convention would 
have to comply with the standards set by 
it in respect of at least three of the more 
important branches of social security. There 
would also be two superior grades of ratifi- 
cation, one covering the minimum standard 
for all branches, and the other the advanced 
standard in three branches. Whichever 
grade of ratification a country elected, it 
would have to report each year to the ILO 
on the progress it had made in any 
branches in respect of which it had not yet 
ratified. 

The Convention is to be considered by 
the 1951 Session of the International Labour 
Conference. 


International Labour Conventions 
and the Western Union Countries 


The five countries which are party to the 
Brussels Treaty of economic, social and 
cultural collaboration and collective self- 
defence, viz., Belgium, France, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands and the United 
Kingdom, bound themselves under the 
‘Treaty to make every effort in common, 
both by direct consultation and in special- 
ized agencies, to promote the attainment 
of a higher standard of living by their 
peoples and to develop on corresponding 
lines the social and other related services 
of their countries. 

To further these objectives, the Con- 
sultative Council of the Brussels Treaty 
Organization established a Committee of 
experts—the Committee on Conditions of 
Work and Social Policy—and gave them as 
their first task a study of the implications 
of the Conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, as well as of 
means to hasten the ratification of those 
Conventions. 

The Committee have now concluded an 
examination of the 90 Conventions adopted 
by the International Labour Conference, 
up to and including the 81st Session. The 
examination, which was conducted by rep- 
resentatives of the five countries familiar 
with the technical questions involved, was 
a comprehensive one extending over a 
series of meetings at which a detailed study 
was undertaken of the respective attitudes 
of the countries to all the Conventions and 
the extent to which they had given or 
proposed to give effect to them. The 
International Labour Conventions deal with 
matters normally enforced by legislation 
and, in general, fundamental to the social 
organization of the countries concerned. 
For example, the minimum age Conventions 
raise the whole question of the school- 
leaving age and the Conventions relating to 
the length of the working week raise the 
question of the method of regulation of 
the hours of employment. 


The study undertaken by the Committee 
has brought clearly to light the important 
fact that in matters of fundamental social 
policy the Western Union countries have 
achieved a similarity of approach and a 
substantial measure of harmony in their 
attitudes towards and their implementation 
of the International Labour Conventions. 
This is not clearly shown by the simple 
record of ratifications, since there are cases 
in which ratification is hindered by tech- 
nical considerations which do not affect the 
substantia] implementation of the Conven- 
tion in question. 

In addition, the examination has had 
certain important and valuable practical 
results :— 

(a) Each national administration has had 
to carry out a full and comprehensive 
review of its attitude towards all the Inter- 
national Labour Conventions adopted from 
the beginning. Some of these have now 
ceased to conform with modern conditions, 
but the examination has in fact resulted 
in the ratification of certain Conventions 
and expedited the consideration and ratifica- 
tion of others. This process is not yet 
complete and a further substantial number 
of ratifications cam be expected over the 
next few months. 

(b) In cases where particular countries 
have had difficulties over the interpreta- 
tion or the application of particular Con- 
ventions, helpful advice has been forth- 
coming or offered by other Governments. 

(c) The Governments have been able to 
exchange views, and, in some cases, to 
formulate a common attitude on the 
problem of revising Conventions which are 
now largely out-of-date. 

(d) The representatives have been able, 
over a wide field, to get information on 
the legislation, facilities, and services exist- 
ing in each other’s countries. This has 
indicated certain fields in which more 
detailed studies may prove helpful and on 
which work has already begun. 
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‘his section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


Conciliation Boards in railway dispute concluded public hearings 
im March and submitted reports to the Minister of Labour early 


mn April. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board certified the 


American Newspaper Guild as bargaining agent for a unit of 
editorial employees of The Canadian Press. 


Introduction 


The two Boards of Conciliation dealing 
with the dispute between various Canadian 
railways and two groups of railway labour 
organizations, representing the non-operat- 
ing employees of the railway companies, 
resumed their sittings in Montreal on 
February 27 and held public hearings until 
March 10. The members of the Boards, 
both of which were under the Chairman- 
ship of Hon. Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, of 
Vancouver, then continued to meet in 
private almost daily until the early part 
of April, when they presented their reports 
to the Minister of Labour. In the case of 
each Board, a majority report signed by 
the Chairman and by the member nomin- 
ated by the railway companies was sub- 
mitted, while the nominee of the employees 
presented a minority report. (These reports 
will be published in full in next month’s 
Lasour GAZETTE.) 

The majority reports were of particular 
interest, not only because of their forth- 
right recommendations in respect of the 
demands of the labour organizations, and 
because under the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act majority reports constitute the report 
of a Conciliation Board, but also because 
they emphasized the lack of genuine collec- 
tive bargaining in the proceedings which the 
Boards were called upon to conduct and 
upon the formidable difficulties attending 
the negotiation of “mass demands” between 
a national group of unions and a national 
group of railways. 

x * 2 

The first Board dealt with the dispute 
between the Canadian National Railways, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Ontario Northland Railway and _ the 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company and fifteen standard international 
labour organizations, affiiated with the 

American Federation of Labour, over 
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demands for an increase of 7 cents an hour 
in basic rates of pay and for the establish- 
ment of a 5-day 40-hour week with the 
same take-home pay as for the existing 
work week. This Board recognized that 
the existing hours of work for railworkers 
are out of-lne with those generally pre- 
vailing in Canadian industry, and that the 
difficulty of instituting a shorter work week 
must not be allowed to result in an 
indefinite prolongation of this condition. 
After outlining a formula which it con- 
sidered to be capable of general applica- 
tion, the Board recommended that the work 
week of the non-operating employees rep- 
resented by the fifteen organizations, except 
hotel and water transport employees, should 
be reduced to 44 hours, and that such 
employees should be paid for those 44 hours 
at the rate of 106-63 per cent of their 
present hourly rates of pay. Recognizing 
that 1t would be necessary for the parties 
to conduct negotiations as to the way in 
which the formula should be applied 
generally and for the adjustment of some 
86 separate collective agreements, the 
Board suggested August 1, 1950 as the 
effective date of the new work week. The 
Board also stated that the parties should 
agree on necessary modifications of existing 
rules to keep the cost of replacements at 
a& minimum and to enable existing positions 
to be filled where possible on a five-and- 
a-half day basis without replacement. The 
Board did not recommend any change in 
existing provisions relating to pay for holi- 
days when an established statutory holiday 
falls on an employee’s assigned day off. 
With regard to a large number of indi- 
vidual changes in collective agreements 
which the railways proposed, the Board 
expressed the view that the public interest 
demanded that the railways and _ their 
employees should consider most seriously 
such modifications of the agreements as, 
without working a hardship on _ the 
employees, would contribute to increased 


efficiency or eliminate expense not neces- 
sary or justified. If, therefore, the parties 
to the dispute accepted the proposition of 
the Board in regard to a 44-hour week, the 
Board recommended that during the ensuing 
negotiations the proposals of the railways 
as to changes in the agreement should also 
be considered. If, on the other hand, the 
parties did not come to any agreement in 
regard to the shorter work week, then the 
proposals of the railways should be con- 
sidered on their merits in due course by all 
the parties concerned. 

The Board pointed out that, as the result 
of a direction from the Minister of Labour 
based on a recent decision of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, it had 
been instructed to deal with the wages and 
hours of work of employees in the hotels 
of the Canadian National Railways, but not 
with those of employees in the hotels of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. In the 
result, labour relations affecting workers in 
CNR hotels are under Dominion jurisdic- 
tion, while in the CPR hotels they come 
under the jurisdiction of the various prov- 
inces in which they are located. The 
Board stated that the result, while it might 
be legally unavoidable, was an awkward one 
because of the similarity of the hotels and 
of the problems involved, and the identity 
of the unions concerned. 

The Board upheld the argument of the 
Canadian National Railways that the wages 
and working conditions of hotel employees 
should be considered separately from those 
of employees engaged in actual railway 
work. It appeared to the Board that there 
was a wage differential of about 30 per cent 
between the average rate of pay in CNR 
hotels and in non-railway hotels. The 
Board recommended in regard to CNR 
hotel employees that their claim to a 
7-cent per hour wage increase and to a 
5-day 40-hour week be rejected. The 
Board went on to state that it considered 
that the level of wages in CNR hotels is 
so high that, if a 44-hour work week is to 
be introduced, the take-home pay of the 
employees should be reduced accordingly. 

With regard to water transportation 
employees, the Board agreed with the 
contention of the railways that the wages 
and working conditions of this group had 
no relation to the general railway picture 
and ought to be considered separately, with 
reference being made to the wages and 
working conditions of other seafaring per- 
sonnel rather than to railway labour condi- 
tions. It did not, therefore, make any 
recommendation in regard to the wages 
and hours of work of water transport 
employees. 

* x * 


The second Board dealt with a dispute 
between the Canadian National Railways, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the 
Ontario Northland Railway and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers and the Brother- 
hood of Express Employees over demands 
for a general wage increase of 10 cents per 
hour, the establishment of a 5-day 40-hour 
work week with a 20 per cent increase in 
wage rates, and the institution of the check- 
off of union dues from all employees covered 
by the unions’ agreements, whether or not 
the employees are union members. The 
recommendations of the Board in this case 
were similar to those outlined above, except 
for a separate recommendation that the 
guaranteed hours of dining and sleeping 
car employees, which they can be required 
to work per month, be reduced from 240 
to 224 hours per month and that they 
should be paid for these 224 hours per 
month at the rate of 106-63 per cent of 
their present hourly earnings. Considering 
the impossibility in many cases of reducing 
hours of dining and sleeping car employees 
to the standard of 224 hours per month, 
the Board expressed the view that penalty 
overtime should be payable for hours 
worked in excess of 448 in a 2-month 
period and not greater than 490 hours. A 
further separate recommendation was made 
in regard to express messengers to the 
effect that their hours of work and rate of 
pay should be the subject of negotiations 
between the parties with a view to giving 
them, so far as practicable, the same general 
advantage on the same general terms recom- 
mended for other employees. 

The recommendation of the second Board 
in regard to a general wage increase and 
shorter work week for CNR hotel employees 
was the same as in the case described above. 

The Board rejected the demand of the 
Brotherhoods for the institution of the 
check-off of monthly union dues from all 
employees covered by their agreements, 
stating that there were three large union 
groups covering railway employees and that 
none of these groups has, or ever has had 
a closed shop, union shop, check-off or any 
other type of restrictive agreement with the 
companies. Under those conditions the three 
union groups have thrived and cared well for 
their members. There was nothing to sug- 
gest that a check-off or any other form of 
compulsion was necessary to the continued 
health of these labour organizations. There 
was between the Canadian Brotherhoods and 
another group a healthy competition which 
must, in the opinion of the Board, result in 
general benefit to the employees, and which 
would be affected by granting a check-off to 
one group and not to the other. 
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Both Boards pointed out that in the 
proceedings before them there was no 
collective bargaining in the true sense of 
that phrase. There was a great deal of 
very effective argument, and a thorough 
and careful marshalling of facts. But the 
parties remained protagonists and never 
assumed the role of negotiators. There 
was an obvious reluctance on both sides 
to concede any point for the purpose of 
arriving at a settlement. No middle ground 
was even discussed before the Board. The 
Board was treated as a forum and did not 
succeed in performing its function of 
conciliation. 

The Boards then went on to describe at 


some length the practical and perhaps 


unavoidable difficulties created by the 
attempt to negotiate “mass demands” 
between national groups of unions and 
national groups of railways. Mentioning 
that these remarks were not to be con- 
strued as a criticism of the organization of 
labour unions into large groups, the Board 
pointed out that since by the terms in 
which the problem is presented real negotia- 
tion and bargaining is made difficult, if not 
impossible, there is no elasticity to the 
field in which a Conciliation Board can 
operate, and the proceedings tend to result 
in a stalemate. The tendency was to 
resolve by Government action the stale- 
mate created by the failure of the 
bargaining process. 

The minority report submitted by the 
employees’ nominee in the case affecting 
the standard international labour organiza- 
tions recommended the granting of the 
equivalent of a 7-cents per hour increase, 
as requested, but with some adjustments 
in its application in order not to throw 
the lower wage rates out of balance, the 
details to be worked out by the parties 
at the time of negotiations upon the 
proposals of the companies for contract 
changes. The minority report also recom- 
mended the institution of the 5-day 40-hour 
week with 48 hours’ pay and with two 
consecutive days off applicable to all the 
classes of employees concerned, effective 
June 1, 1950. The report further recom- 
mended that the employees of railway 
steamship lines and CNR hotels be in- 
cluded in such adjustments. 

The minority report submitted by the 
employees’ nominee in the case affecting 
the two national unions recommended with 
respect to railroad employees that no 
general increase of pay be granted but that 
the parties be encouraged to negotiate 
regarding the lower-paid classifications with 
a view to their improvement: that the 208- 
hour month for roadmen be granted and 
that all others whose contractual hours are 
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now 48 per week be reduced to 40 hours 
per week, with the same take-home pay 
in both cases. With regard to water trans- 
port employees, the report recommended 
that the railways and the unions concerned 
be advised to negotiate further with the 
object of making working conditions in 
respect of days off, holidays, etc., the same 
for al! classifications among the crews. 
With regard to employees of the CNR 
hotels, the minority report recommended 
that the working week be reduced to 44 
hours with the same weekly take-home pay. 
It also recommended that the request for 
the check-off be granted. 


1S 7k 3k 


At its March sessions the Canada Labour 
Relations Board approved Reasons for 
Judgment in connection with the appli- 
cation for certification made. by the 
American Newspaper Guild affecting 
editorial employees of The Canadian Press. 
The Reasons for Judgment incorporated ‘a 
decision that a vote should be taken among 
the employees affected, the bargaining unit 
to consist of editorial employees of The 
Canadian Press within Canada, including 
office boys, but excluding the general 
manager, general superintendent, general 
news editor, chief of Ontario services, 
general night editor, bureau chiefs and 
news editors. 

The vote resulted in a majority in favour 
of the Guild and at its next meeting on 
April 5 the Canada Labour Relations Board 
granted certification to the Guild for the 
bargaining unit indicated above. 

At its March sittings the Canada Labour 
Relations Board also granted an applica- 
tion made by the .National Catholic 
Brotherhood of Quebec Transport 
Employees, Inc., for the Board to prescribe 
a provision for the final settlement of 
differences concerning the interpretation or 
violation of the collective agreement 
between the union and the Quebec Rail- 
way, Light and Power Company. Reasons 
for Judgment embodying the Board’s deci- 
sion were adopted, and are reproduced 
elsewhere in this chapter of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

> aS aK 

On March 28, 1950, an Order in Council 
was adopted amending the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board by the granting of authority to issue 
& Summons to require any person to appear 
before the Board to give evidence or to 
produce documents in his possession relat- 
ing to matters before the Board. A form 
of Summons was laid down. The text of 
the amendment is printed below. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 

The Industrial 
Investigation Act 


Relations and Disputes 

came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. 

Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
eraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes 
and air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collee- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 


of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a_ collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned, 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta: two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in_Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Amendment to Rules of Procedure of the 


Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Rules of Procedure of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board were published in 
the January, 1949 issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTe (pp. 57-60). 

At its meeting on March 15, 1950, the 
Board amended its Rules of Procedure by 
adding thereto a new section relating to 
the issuance of summonses to persons 
required to appear before the Board. In 
accordance with the provisions of Section 60 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, the amendment 
approved by the Governor General in 


was. 


Council on March 28, 1950 (Order in 
Council P.C. 1547) and went into effect 
upon publication in the April 12, 1950, 
edition of the Canada Gazette. 

The text of the new section added to the 
Rules of Procedure is as follows:— 

18. A summons to require any person 
to appear before the. Board to give 
evidence or to give evidence and bring 
with him any documents in his posses- 
sion or under his control in the form 
attached to these Rules, varied to 
suit the case, shall be deemed good and 


suficient for that purpose and may be 
given by the Chairman or the Chief 
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Executive Officer, and service thereof may 
be effected by personal service on the 
person to whom it is directed. 


SUMMONS 
Before the 


CANADA LABOUR RELATIONS BoarpD 
DORE ood Sn Peay: Ra he eRe E Ea of 4). 
In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act and of...... 
affecting 
(Applicant) 


2 FOU gas Leh’ Leis Le) @.'9\<e'\e ie) je’ 6) 1b) ie) es acess: 1s ‘eteielelsiis) is 


SMSiah ce 1S ie,.6 10) 2 te FP. ‘oe USusice ie ete ‘ele kes, eisl eye) oie 


(Respondent ) 


© TP eS te Ce” lel 60, Oo evia Te! <o, ule Sele) selielene Mal e).6, celts 


(Intervener) 

Whereas it has been made to appear that 
you are likely to give material evidence 
respecting the above-cited matter, you are 


Oe Te) © (0-016) ese Le septa tere teeta pi iat e ke 1e isis? ole r.e Ts: 


hereby summoned and required to appear 
betore the Canada Labour Relations Board 


at a. hearing ‘to be held at<: ot, ss see in the 
CityOf tan. ee ees Ol seh ee Seta eee 
thos Jee aeeee (AV; Discs. wae Sore LO ace 
atethe,hoursote.+ Gene. ee IVa; Shtte 


noon, and so from day to day until the 
matter is heard, to give evidence touching the 
matter in question (and to bring with you 
at the time and place aforesaid and produce 
before the said Board 
and any other books, papers or documents 
in your custody or under your control in any 
way relating to the said matter). 

Given under my hand this........ day of 


e090) 0 Ip 2 eL ee la ‘ete obi brakes ie, te 


oye sia 10) le) Sele vel iat er ewe: ‘oaeike) te: mike le, 19) o 46, \etse ih te cat omreae 


(Name and title of signing officer) 
Canada Labour Relations Board. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of March. 
The Board issued 7 certificates designating 
bargaining agents, rejected 6 applications for 
certification, ordered 2 representation votes, 
and granted one application’ for the 
prescription of a provision for the final 
settlement of all differences concerning the 
meaning or violation of a collective agree- 
ment. During the month the Board 
received 10 applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, for a unit 
of employees of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company employed in the office 
of Auditor of Passenger Receipts, Windsor 
Street Station, Montreal (L.G., Feb., 1950, 
p. 509). 

2. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, for a unit of employees 
of the Dominion Atlantic Railway, Kent- 
ville, N.S., comprising locomotive firemen, 
locomotive firemen’s helpers, hostlers, and 
hostlers’ helpers (L.G., April, 1950, p. 509). 

3. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., for a unit of long- 
shoremen employed by Empire Stevedoring 
Company Limited at Sorel, lee va been 
April, 1950, p. 509). 

4. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., for a unit of long- 
shoremen employed by North-American 
Elevators Limited at Sorel, Ee GiaGe 
April, 1950, p. 509). 

5. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., for a unit of long- 
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shoremen employed by Sorel Dock and 
Stevedoring Company Limited at Sorel, 
P.Q. (L.G., April, 1950, p. 509). 

6. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., for a unit of long- 
shoremen employed by J. C. A. Turcotte 
at Sorel, P.Q. (L.G., April, 1950, p. 509). 

7. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., for a unit of long- 
shoremen employed by Wolfe Stevedores 
Limited at Sorel, P.Q. (.G., April, 1950, 
p. 509). 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 


1. The West Coast Seamen’s Union 
(Canada) and Vancouver Barge Transporta- 
tion Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., April, 
1950, p. 509). The application was rejected 
for the reason that there was no satis- 
factory evidence that the applicant had the 
status of a trade union within the meaning 
of Section 2 (1) (r) of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 

2. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., and Brown and 
Ryan Limited (L.G., April, 1950, p. 509). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that the respondent company was not an 
employer of longshoremen at Sorel during 
the 1949 navigation season. | 

3. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., and Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring Company Limited (L.G., April, 
1950, p. 509). The application was rejected 
for the reason that the respondent company 
was not an employer of longshoremen at 
Sorel during the 1949 navigation season. 


4. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., and J. C. Malone 
and Company Limited (L.G., April, 1950, 
p. 509). The application was rejected for 
the reason that the respondent company 
was not an employer of longshoremen at 
Sorel during the 1949 navigation season. 

5. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., and The Montreal 
and Saint John Stevedore Company Limited 
(L.G., April, 1950, p. 509). The application 
was rejected for the reason that the 
respondent company was not an employer 
of longshoremen at Sorel during the 1949 
navigation season. 

6. The National Catholic Longshoremen’s 
Syndicate of Sorel, Inc., and the Economic 
Stevedoring Corporation of Montreal, 
Limited (L.G., April, 1950, p. 509). The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
the respondent company was not an 
employer of longshoremen at Sorel during 
the 1949 navigation season. 


Representation Vote 
Ordered 


1. The American Newspaper Guild and 
the Canadian Press (L.G., March, 1950, 
p. 339). Following an investigation of the 
application and a public hearing of the 
parties concerned, the Board ordered a 
representation vote of the employees 
affected (see Reasons for Judgment below) 
(Returning Officer: H. Perkins). 

2. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen and the Dominion 
Atlantic Railway, Kentville, N.S. (L.G., 
April, 1950, p. 509). Following an investi- 
gation of the application and a public 
hearing of the parties concerned, the Board 
ordered a representation vote of the 


employees affected (Returning Officer: 
H. R. Pettigrove). 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. Lodge 1040, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, on behalf of yardmasters and 
assistant yardmasters employed by the 
National Harbours Board at Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, on behalf of conductors employed in 
the train and yard service of the Quebec 
Central Railway Company, Sherbrooke, 
P.Q. (Investigating Officer: R. Trépanier). 

3. Local 106, Transport Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers’ Union, on behalf of 
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chauffeurs, chauffers’ helpers,,.dockmen,. and 
checkers employed by Carwil Transport 
Limited, .Montreal (Investigating Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 

4. The Flin Flon Transportation Workers’ 
Federal Union No. 272, on behalf of 
employees of Northern Bus Lines Limited, 


Flin Flon, Man. (Investigating Officer: 
R. H. Hooper). 
5. The Brotherhood of Railway and 


Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, on behalf of 
second stewards employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia 
Coast Steamship Service) (Investigating 
Officer: D. 8S. Tysoe). 

6. Local No. 1598, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, on behalf of 
employees of the Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting Company, Limited, Flin Flon, 
Man., employed in the operation of rolling 
stock on out-of-doors railways (Investigat- 
ing Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

7. The Order of Railway Conductors, on 
behalf of train conductors employed by the 
Quebec Central Railway Company, Sher- 
brooke, P.Q. (Investigating Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 

8. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, on behalf of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company employed in the Office of the 
Auditor of Agencies, Windsor Street Station, 
Montreal (Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 

9. The Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen, 
on behalf of unlicensed personnel employed 
by the Western Union Telegraph Company 
on board the es. Lord Kelvin and the cs. 
Cyrus Field operating out of Halifax, N'S. 
(Investigating Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

10. The American Newspaper Guild, on 
behalf of editorial employees of Press News 
Limited employed in Canada (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. O'Neill). 


Application under Section 19 
Granted 


The Board granted an application, sub- 
mitted by the National Catholic Brother- 
hood of Quebec Transport Employees, Inc., 
for the prescription of a provision for the 
final settlement of all differences concerning 
the meaning or violation of the collective 
agreement between the Brotherhood and the 
Quebec Railway, Light & Power Company, 
Quebec, P.Q. (L.G., March, 1950, p. 339. 
See also Reasons for Judgment below). 
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REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in dispute between 


American Newspaper Guild, with headquarters in the City of 
New York, U.S.A., Applicant, 


and 
The Canadian Press, 
Respondent. 


This is an application made under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act for the certification of the 
Apphcant as the bargaining agent of a 
unit of employees consisting of all 
editorial employees of the Respondent 
within Canada, exclusive of telegraphers, 
teletype operators, wire maintenance staff, 
accounting office employees, and _ stenog- 
raphic employees, and excluding also the 
General Manager, General Superintendent, 
General News Editor, Chief of Ontario 
Service, General Night Editor, bureau 
chiefs and Press News General Manager. 
The existing payroll classifications of 
employees included in the bargaining unit 
thus described comprise: news editors, 
editors, junior editors, rewrite learners, staff 
correspondents and office boys in all offices 
of The Canadian Press in Canada. The 
Apphcant also seeks to include in the 
bargaining unit for whom it requests certifi- 
cation, employees carried on the payroll of 
Press News Limited, a subsidiary company 
in which The Canadian Press is the prin- 
cipal shareholder. The Applicant contends 
that these employees are in fact employees 
of the Respondent. 


The application is contested by the 
Respondent on a number of grounds. 


The Canadian Press, an incorporated 
company, was incorporated in its present 
form by special Act of the Parliament of 
Canada passed in 1923. It is described as 
_& cO-operative, non-profit organization of 
Canadian daily newspapers, and is empow- 
ered under its Act of incorporation to carry 
on the business of a news agency in all its 
branches, and for that purpose to collect 
and gather news by cable, telegraph, tele- 
phone, wireless or any other means, and to 
distribute such news on a co-operative basis 
among and for the use of its members for 
publication in newspapers owned or repre- 
sented by them, and is further authorized 
to purchase, install, lease, own and operate 
means for transmission of news, including 
telephones, telegraph instruments, wireless 
instruments, and other apparatus for long 
distance communication. In summary, the 
Respondent carries on a news-gathering and 
distribution business across Canada, and 
operates in connection therewith communi- 
cation services across Canada. 
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with Head Office at Toronto, 


Ont., 


The Board. consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting Chair- 
man, and’ Messrs. W. I, Best, “Hiv ik? 
Complin, J. A. D’Aoust, A. Deschamps, 


A. J. Hills, A. R. Mosher, G. Picard and 


H. Taylor. The Judgment of the Board 
was delivered by the Vice-Chairman. 





The Board is satisfied that, in view of 
the nature and scope of its operations, the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act apply to the 
Respondent and its employees in Canada. 


Press News Limited is a company incor- 
porated under letters patent issued in 1941 
under the provisions of the Dominion 
Companies Act. The objectives of this 
Company are those of a news agency, to 
gather and distribute news on its own 
account, and by exchange to obtain Cana- 
dian Press news for the purpose of serving 
institutions outside the Canadian Press 
membership. One of its principal activities 
is to edit and provide news for radio 
presentation in Canada. The Canadian 
Press holds all shares in Press News 
Limited, except qualifying shares, and 
according to the information furnished to 
the Board at the hearing, all of its directors 
are also directors of The Canadian Press. 
The Board of Directors of The Canadian 
Press, however, is larger than that of Press 
News Limited. There is evidently a very 
close operational relationship between the 
two companies, to wit: there is no physical 
separation between offices, there is a con- 
siderable informal interchange of duties and 
personnel of staff of the two organizations, 
maintenance employees of The Canadian 
Press also provide maintenance services for 
Press News equipment. The Applicant 
claims that the working conditions of the 
two staffs are identical. The Applicant 
relies on these facts, as brought out at the 
hearing, in support of its contention that 
the Board should find that employees of 
Press News Limited are not distinguishable 
from employees of The Canadian Press, and 
should be included in one bargaining unit 
with employees on The Canadian Press 
payroll as Canadian Press employees. 


On the other hand, the Respondent, 
while conceding that there is a close working 


relationship between the two organizations 
and staffs of the two organizations, never- 
theless points out that the two organiza- 
tions are separate corporate entities, that 
Press News Limited is a different type of 
company established to serve a different 
news medium, that employees of Press 
News Limited operate under the direction 
of their own General Manager, who is not 
an employee of Canadian Press, and are 
hired and paid by Press News Limited, and 
carried on the Press News Limited pay- 
roll, and are subject in all respects to 
discipline by this employer. Counsel for 
the Respondent refers to the provisions of 
subsection three of section nine of the Act, 
which provides that where a trade union 
seeks to include employees of two or more 
employers in a single bargaining unit, the 
consent of all such employers is required 
as condition precedent to certification. He 
advised the Board that the Respondent did 
not consent to the inclusion of its employees 
in a bargaining unit with employees of 
Press News Limited. On the facts presented 
to it, the Applicant has not satisfied the 
Board that employees of Press News 
Limited are employees of the Respondent. 
As the two employers do not agree to the 
inclusion of their respective employees in 
one bargaining unit, the Board has no 
authority to order such inclusion. The 
application, therefore, in so far as it seeks 
to include employees of Press News Limited 
in a bargaining unit with employees of 
The Canadian Press, is rejected. 

Counsel for the Respondent, while con- 
ceding that the provisions of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
may apply to the undertaking of the 
Respondent, contends that editorial staff 
employed by the Respondent, whom the 
Applicant seeks to have included in the 
bargaining unit, are not employees within 
the meaning of that Act, and in conse- 
quence its provisions do not apply to such 
editorial employees. In paragraph (i) of 
subsection one of section two of the Act, 
the term “employee” is defined to mean: 
“a person employed to do.. skilled or 
unskilled manual, clerical or technical work, 
but does not include 

(i) a manager or superintendent, or any 
other person who, in the opinion of the 


Board, exercises management functions or 


is employed in a confidential capacity in 
matters relating to labour relations; 

(ii) a member of the medical, dental, 
architectural, engineering or legal profes- 
sion qualified to practice under the laws 

of a province and. employed in that 
capacity ;” 
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Counsel for the Respondent contends that 
the work of Respondent’s editorial staff 
involves the application of a high degree 
of personal judgment and intelligence on 
the part of the individual reporter, rewrite 
editor or filing editor, as the case may be. 
He submits that these employees are not 
manual or clerical workers, and contends 
that neither can they be regarded as tech- 
nical workers. His submission is supported 
by reference to the more restricted definition 
of the term “technical” contained in the 
Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, Second 
Edition, as meaning :— 


“of or pertaining to the mechanical arts 
and applied sciences generally, as in 
‘technical education’, ‘technical school’ ”’, 


and to the definition of the term “technical” 
contained in the National Selective Service 
Regulations which were enacted by the 
Governor General in Council under The 
War Measures Act and were in effect 
during the period of the recent war, wherein 
the use of the term was restricted to 
engineering and scientific personnel; and by 
reference also to the word “Industrial” 
appearing in the title to the Act as indi- 
cating the intent of Parliament to restrict 
the application of the Act to industrial 
workers. 


While no doubt the work of editorial 
employees of The Canadian Press may 
require the exercise of discretion, intelli- 
gence and good judgment, nevertheless the 
Board is of opinion that the necessity for 
the exercise of such qualities or qualifica- 
tions does not serve to distinguish such 
employees from other skilled occupations 
which call for the exercise of technical 
skills, nor does the exercise thereof neces- 
sarily exclude such persons from the appli- 
cation of the Act. In addition to the 
dictionary meaning quoted by Counsel for 
the Respondent, the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary defines the term “technical” as 
meaning :— 

1. of a person: skilled in or practically 
conversant with some particular art or 
subject; 

2. of a work: skilfully done or made; 

3. belonging or relating to an art or 
arts: appropriate or peculiar to or. char- 
acteristic of a particular art, science, 
profession or occupation. 


The Board accepts and adopts this broader 
meaning of the term, rather than the more 
restricted meaning of the term upon which 
Counsel for the Respondent relies, as being 
more consistent with the intent of Parlia- 
ment as to the application of the Act. That 
Parliament intended the term “employee” 
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to have a wider application than the inter- 
pretation which the Respondent seeks to 
place on the same is also borne out by the 
nature of the exceptions to the definition 
of “employee” contained in subparagraphs 
(1) and (11) of paragraph (i) of subsection 
one of section two of the Act. It will be noted 
that these exceptions include members of 
the medical, dental, architectural, engineer- 
ing and legal professions, employed in that 
capacity, as well as managers and super- 
intendents and other persons who in the 
opinion of the Board exercise management 
functions or are employed in a confidential 
capacity in matters relating to labour 
relations. 

These exceptions cover a wide range of 
occupations and skilled employment, in- 
volving not only the application of purely 
mechanical skills, but also the exercise of 
higher skills, and of judgment, discretion 
and intellect in the performance of work 
not less exacting than that required of its 
editorial employees by the Respondent. 
Had it been the intent of Parliament to 
also exclude persons in journalistic occupa- 
tions, such as news editorial personnel, one 
would have thought that, in view of the 
nature of the other exclusions, the same 
legislative pattern would have been followed, 
namely by specific reference thereto. 


The Board finds, accordingly, that editorial 
employees of the Respondent are, subject 
to exceptions based upon the performance 
of managerial and _ confidential duties, 
employees for the purposes of the Act. 

In its submission, Respondent points out 
that in its operations it services Canadian 
newspapers of every political faith, who 
expect from it accurate and _ unbiased 
reports. It submits that, in the interests 
of maintaining an unbiased national news 
service, the actions and loyalties of its 
editorial staff should not be subject to 
external influences “beyond the control of 
those responsible for the impartiality and 
conduct of its news service’. To sum- 
marize the Respondent’s further argument 
on this point, Respondent claims that the 
policies of the Applicant union originate in 
and its controls are exercised from the union 
headquarters in the United States, and con- 
tends that in view of this outside influence 
and in view of the extension of activities 
of unions in the field of politics in recent 
vears, there is grave danger that recogni- 
tion of the Applicant as the bargaining 
agent for Respondent’s editorial staff would 
in the result operate to destroy the unbiased 
nature of Respondent’s news service which 
is essential to its continued effective 
operation. 

The Board does not consider this con- 
tention to be pertinent to the merits of 
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the application or its disposition. In view, 
however, of the apparent weight given to 
this feature in the Respondent’s submission, 
it seems advisable to deal with it. 

Parliament has provided the answer to 
this contention of Respondent in the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. Section three 
of the Act reads:— 


3. (1) Every employee has the right to 
be a member of a trade union and to 
participate in the activities thereof. 

(2) Every employer has the right to be 
a member of an employers’ organization 
and to participate in the activities thereof. 


The subsequent provisions of the Act 
protecting the rights of employees and 
employers to organize, for recognition by 
the employer of the trade union repre- 
senting the majority of his employees in 
a bargaining unit as the bargaining agent 
of employees in such unit and so on, are 
based upon and follow from this statement 
of the right of an employee to belong to 
the union of his choice, and of an employer 
to belong to an employers’ organization of 
his choice. 

Parliament has, in the definition of the 
term “employee”, also taken cognizance of 
the possibilities of conflict of interest in 
the case of an employee arising out of the 
necessity of discharging his duties to his 
employer on the one hand and his obliga- 
tions to his union on the other hand. It 
was the apparent intent to take care of the 
cases where such conflict or incompatibility 
of interests might normally be expected to 
arise, by excepting from the provisions of 
the Act “a manager, superintendent or any 
other person who, in the opinion of the 
Board, exercises management functions or 
is employed in a confidential capacity in 
matters relating to labour relations”. 

The Board wishes to make it clear that 
employees of the Respondent to whom the 
Act applies are by the Act accorded the 
right to belong to a union of their choice, 
to participate in the activities thereof, and 
to organize for collective bargaining pur- 
poses without interference or pressure by 
their employer. 

Turning now to the consideration of the 
appropriateness of the proposed bargaining 
unit, it will be observed that, taking into 
account both the general description of the 
unit as defined by the Applicant and the 
exclusions therefrom proposed by the Appli- 
cant, the unit consists of news editors, 
editors, junior editors, learners, office boys 
and staff correspondents. 

Respondent contends that office boys 
should not be included in the unit because, 
while office boys work closely with editorial 


staff, ther principal and primary duties are 
to take and deliver news copy. Respondent 
says that this work is in effect of the same 
nature as, and is an extension of, the work 
of the operating-mechanical staff group of 
Respondent’s employees who operate tele- 
graphic, teletype and other communications 
services utilized by the Respondent in its 
operations. It is also pointed out that the 
General Traffic Chief who is head of the 
mechanical staff division of the Respondent 
is responsible for the hiring, discharge, 
discipline and general direction of office 
boy staff attached to the Toronto office 
and in other offices his advice has guided 
the terms of hiring and duties of office 
boy staff. On the other hand, Applicant 
points out that, in practice, office boys have 
been afforded the opportunity to move up 
into editorial staff ranks as learners, and 
that many of the present editorial staff have 
been recruited from this source. The Board 
was advised at the hearing that, while there 
is no bar to doing so, very few, if any, 
office boy staff have been recruited for or 
promoted to mechanical staff classifications. 
The operating-mechanical staff include the 
classifications of operator and mechanic. 


As it appears to the Board, there are 
reasonable grounds for inclusion of office 
boys in either the editorial staff unit or the 
operating-mechanical staff unit. The Board 
regards it as significant that the existing 
collective agreement between Respondent 
and the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
covering operating staff does not cover office 
boy staff. 


In the circumstances, in view of the close 
working relationship of office boy staff with 
editorial staff, and as it appears that the 
line of advancement of office boy staff who 
remain in the employ of the Respondent is 
within the editorial group, the Board is of 
opinion that the classification of office boy 
is appropriate for inclusion in the bargaining 
unit. 

The Board finds the appropriate unit in 
this case to be one consisting of all editorial 
employees of the Respondent within 
Canada, including office boys, but excluding 
the General Manager, General Superinten- 
dent, General News Editor, Chief of 
Ontario Services, General Night Editor, 
bureau chiefs and news editors. In doing 
so, the Board gives effect to the conten- 
tion of the Respondent that news editors 
should be excluded from the unit on 
account of the nature and extent of their 
supervisory duties. The unit as thus found 
to be appropriate does not include teleg- 
raphers, teletype operators, wire mainten- 
ance staff, accounting office employees, or 
stenographic employees. 


Counsel for Respondent drew attention 
to the provisions of Article IV, section one, 
of the constitution of the Applicant organ- 
ization, which provides that the member- 
ship of the Guild shall function through 
local guilds, and to the fact that the present 
application is for certification of the parent 
Guild, not a local. He also drew attention 
to Article X, section eight, of the constitu- 
tion, which provides that applications for 
membership in the Guild shall be submitted 
to the designated agency of the shop unit 
where the Applicant is employed, and to 
the provision therein to the effect that an 
applicant for membership shall not become 
a member of the Guild until the local or 
its executive committee or other governing 
body shall have approved the application 
in respect of eligibility. Counsel con- 
tended that, in view of there being locals 
of the Guild in existence in Toronto and 
Ottawa, employees of the Respondent in 
these areas at least, could not be regarded 
as members in good standing of the Guild 
unless their applications had been approved 
by such locals. 


‘Mr. Cressey, an International Representa- 
tive of the Applicant, in his evidence stated 


_that the existing locals in Toronto and 


Ottawa had by resolution of their governing 
bodies waived jurisdiction over those Cana- 
dian Press employees enrolled in the Guild 
in their particular areas, and that Canadian 
Press employees who have made application 
for membership in the Guild and paid the 
necessary fees have been accepted by the 
headquarters of the parent Guild and 
enrolled as members at large of the Guild. 
There has not been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Board any provision in the 
constitution giving authority for such 
waiver of the provisions of the constitu- 
tion. It may be that this would be regarded 
as a matter requiring ratification at the 
union convention. The International Rep- 
resentative also stated that it is proposed 
to issue a charter for a local comprising 
employees of The Canadian Press across 
Canada, but this has not yet been done. 
The Board observes that, under the 
provisions of the Guild constitution as 
furnished to the Board, Article XVIII, sec- 
tion five, provides that the power and duty 
to bargain collectively for members of the 
Guild who are employees of press associa- 
tions of national scope shall rest exclusively 
with the International Executive Board, but 
no agreement shall be signed unless ratified 
by the employees. It would appear to 
follow therefrom that, unless other provi- 
sion is approved by the convention of the 
Guild, the bargaining agent of the proposed 
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unit of Canadian Press employees must be 
in any event the parent Guild, which is the 
Applicant in the present case. 

The Board is of opinion that, as there 
is some uncertainty or confusion as to the 
effect of the procedure followed in this case 
in the light of the provisions of the union 
constitution, a vote should be taken of 
employees in the unit defined by the Board, 
under the direction of the Chief Executive 
Officer of this Board, and does so order. 
The Chief Executive Officer will settle the 
list of those eligible to vote after consulta- 
tion with representatives of the parties, will 
make the necessary arrangements for the 
taking of the vote, and will report back 
to the Board the results thereof in the usual 
manner. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 


J. H. Osuzr, Esq., 
M. W. Waricut, Esq., 
J. H. MitcHet., Esq., 
C. E. Cressey, Esq, 
J. Kine, Esq., 
for the Applicant. 
J. J. Ropinette, Esq., K.C., 
Gituis Purce, Esq., 
for the Respondent. 
Dated at Ottawa, March 16, 1950. 


Dissenting Opinion 
We dissent with respect to the inclusion 
of office boys in the bargaining unit. | 
(Sgd.) H. Taytor, 
Member. 
A. DESCHAMPS, 
Member. 
E. R. Comptuin, 
Member. 
A_«d, HItLs; 
Member. 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in dispute between 


La Fraternité Nationale et Catholique des Employés de Trans- 
port de Québec Incorporée, Applicant, 


and 


The Quebec Railway, Light and Power Company, Respondent. 


The Applicant and Respondent are parties 
to a collective agreement which by its terms 
is expressed to run for a period from June 1, 
1949, to May 31, 1950, inclusive. 

The applicant alleges that this agreement 
does not contain, as is required by sub- 
section one of section nineteen of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, a provision for final settlement 
without stoppage of work, by arbitration 
or otherwise, of all differences between the 
parties to or persons bound by the agree- 
ment or on whose behalf it was entered 
into concerning its meaning or violation. 

The Applicant further alleges that, aris- 
ing out of the dismissal of certain employees 
of the Respondent, there are differences 
between the parties to the agreement con- 
cerning its meaning and alleged violation 
which have not been disposed of and are 
still pending. 

The Applicant accordingly makes applica- 
tion to this Board under the provisions of 
subsection two of section nineteen of the 
Act, requesting the Board to prescribe a 
provision for final settlement, by arbitra- 
tion or otherwise, of all differences between 
the parties to or persons bound by the 
agreement, or on whose behalf it was 
entered into concerning its meaning or 
violation. 

The existing grievance procedure provi- 
sions of the collective agreement, which is 
in the French language, are contained in 
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The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 


Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting Chair- 
man, and Messrs. W. L. Best, E. R. 
Complin, J. A. D’Aoust, A. Deschamps, 


A. J. Hills, A. R. Mosher, G. Picard 
and H. Taylor. The Judgment of the 
Board was delivered by the Vice- 
Chairman. 


Clause VIII thereof, and in the English 
translation read as follows:— 


CuauseE VIII 
Relations Committee 


A Relations Committee shall be set up 
to consider any complaint concerning the 
violation of the present agreement or any 
part thereof, as well as any injustice or 
dispute which may have beeen brought to 
its knowldge. 

This committee shall be made up of two 
representatives of the Brotherhood, prefer- 
ably with at least five (5) years’ service 
in the transport division as bus drivers or 
conductors, and two representatives of the 
Company. 

This committee shall meet about once a 
month or within twenty-four (24) hours 
following any serious dispute. 


Grievance Procedure 


If an employee governed by this agree- 
ment believes that he has been unfairly 


treated, or that part of the agreement: has 
been violated, he shall lodge a complaint 
with the representatives of the Relations 
Committee, who shall consider the case 
with the assistant superintendent. 

Failing to reach agreement within a 
reasonable length of time, the Committee 
shall be entitled to appeal to the super- 
intendent, who shall institute an inquiry 
within forty-eight (48) hours following the 
appeal. If the results are still unsatis- 
factory, the Committee may discuss the 
matter with the general superintendent and 
then with the general manager or with their 
respective representatives. Any interview 
with the latter must be granted within a 
reasonable length of time. 

‘Every grievance which has not been 
settled at this stage shall be submitted to 
conciliation and arbitration in conformity 
with the law which applies, and the parties 
agree in advance to accept the ruling. 


Inquiry 

Whenever a grievance necessitates an 
inquiry, it is understood that the committee 
will receive a copy of the report. 


Rehabilitation 


If a grievance has been brought up 
following a dismissal or suspension proven 
unjust, it is understood that the employee 
will be rehabilitated and that he will draw 
his wages as though he had been at work. 


Interview 


Any interview between the officers of the 
Company and those of the Brotherhood to 
discuss problems concerning the service shall 
be held, in so far as possible, during regular 
working hours, and not more than two 
representatives of the Brotherhood shall 
receive their wages as though they had been 
at work. For any interview held outside 
of the respective working hours, not more 
than two representatives of the Brother- 
hood shall receive their wages at the current 
rate, i.e. without overtime and without 
minimum hours. The representatives of 
the Brotherhood shall not receive any wages 
for any interview of less than thalf an hour 
outside of regular working hours.” 

The Board has had difficulty in under- 
standing the meaning and application of 
what under this Clause purports to be the 
provision for final settlement of differences 
between the parties, viz.:— 

Every grievance which has not been 
settled at this stage shall be submitted 
to conciliation and arbitration in con- 
formity with the law which applies, and 
the parties agree in advance to accept 
this ruling. 


Counsel for the Respondent, who con- 
tends this provision complies with ‘subsec- 


tion one of section nineteen of the Act, 
stated that the meaning and intent of this 
provision is that the Minister of .Labour 
would be asked to establish a Conciliation 
Board under the provisions of the Act to 
consider the unsettled grievances, and the 
parties to the agreement would be bound 
in advance to accept the findings of that 
Board as final and binding upon them. 

The Board has reached the conclusion 
that this provision does not satisfy the 
provisions of subsection one of section 
nineteen of the Act. A reading of the 
provisions of the Act relating to the estab- 
lishment of Conciliation Boards makes it 
clear that the decision to establish a Con- 
ciliation Board is a matter which rests 
wholly in the discretion of the Minister of 
Labour. This Board does not consider that 
the provision for arbitration contained in 
this agreement which is dependent for its 
operation wholly upon the exercise of a 
discretion vested in a person who is not 
a party to the agreement is a provision 
which comphes with the Act. 

It is clear from a reading of section 
nineteen of the Act and of the provisions 
of the Act relating to Conciliation Boards 
that the intent of Parliament in enacting 
the legislation was that disputes or differ- 
ences relating to the meaning or alleged 
violations of collective agreements are 
matters which would not be subject to 
referral to Conciliation Boards established 
under the Act, but would be taken care 
of and disposed of in accordance with 
provisions for final settlement which the 
parties to the agreement would include in 
the agreement. It appears to the Board 
that the parties to the agreement in the 
drafting of the agreement have not fully 
complied with the provisions of section 
nineteen of the Act. 

The Board finds accordingly that the 
collective agreement to which the Applicant 
and Respondent are parties does not con- 
tain a provision for final settlement of 
differences concerning its meaning or 
violation as required by subsection one of 
section nineteen of the Act. The Board 
does hereby prescribe the following provi- 
sion for this purpose as a term of the 
collective agreement under the heading 
“Arbitration”. 


Arbitration 

Any grievance which is not settled to the 
satisfaction of either the Brotherhood or 
the Company by conference or negotiation 
or otherwise in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Agreement shall, upon the 
written request of either party, be sub- 
mitted to an Arbitration Board, provided 
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the grievance involves the interpretation or 
alleged violation of any provision of this 
Agreement. 

Grievances shall not be subject to arbitra- 
tion which involve:— 


(a) Any request for a modification of this 
Agreement; 

(b) Any matter 
Agreement; 

(c) Any matter which by the terms of 
this Agreement is exclusively vested 
in the Company. 


The Arbitration Board shall be estab- 
lished within thirty days from the date the 
application for same is filed, and _ shall 
consist of three members, one of whom shall 
be selected by the Brotherhood and one of 
whom shall be selected by the Company 
and a Chairman selected by the two first- 
mentioned members of the Board. In the 
event of the failure of the two members 
of the Board so selected to agree upon the 
selection of a Chairman, the matter may be 
referred by either member to the Minister 
of Labour for Canada, who shall select and 
designate the Chairman. 

In the event of any vacancy on the Board 
occurring by reason of death, incapacity or 
resignation, or for any other reason, such 
vacancy shall be filled in the same manner 
as is provided herein for the establishment 
in the first instance. 

A statement of the dispute or question 
to be arbitrated shall be submitted by both 
parties, either jointly or separately, to all 
members of the Board within five days of 
appointment of the Chairman. The Board 
of Arbitration shall convene within 15 days 
after the appointment of the Chairman, 
unless otherwise mutually agreed by the 
parties, and render its decision as soon 
thereafter as possible. 

The decision of the Board shall be limited 
to the dispute or question contained in the 
statement or statements submitted to it by 
the party or parties. The decision of the 
Arbitration Board shall not change, add to, 
vary or disregard any provision of this 
Agreement. 

Decisions of the majority of the members 
of the Arbitration Board, which are made 
under the authority of this arbitration 
clause, shall be final and binding upon the 
Company, the Brotherhood and all persons 
concerned. 

The expenses, if any, of the members of 
the Arbitration Board shall be paid as 
follows: The Brotherhood shall pay the fees 
and expenses of the member chosen by it: 
the Company shall pay the fees and 
expenses of the member chosen by it; and 
the fees and expenses of the Chairman shall 
be divided equally between the Company 
and the Brotherhood. 
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not covered by this 


The provision so prescribed shall be in 
place of the provision in Article VIII of 
the agreement, reading in the English trans- 
lation as follows:— 

Every grievance which has not been 
settled at this stage shall be submitted to 
conciliation and arbitration in conformity 
with the law which applies, and the 
parties agree in advance to accept the 
ruling. 


One other matter was raised by the 
Respondent in the course of the hearing on 
which some clarification appears desirable. 
Counsel for Respondent stated that the 
Respondent had refused to have the cases 
of the discharged employees handled under 
the grievance procedure in the agreement 
because in the opinion of the Respondent 
these discharges were for breaches of duty 
on the part of the employees which in their 
nature were matters which should be dealt 
with by the Courts rather than under the 
provisions of the grievance procedure in the 
agreement. 

The Respondent has by the terms of the 
collective agreement agreed that :— 


“Tf an employee governed by this 
agreement believes he has been unfairly 
treated... he shall lodge a complaint ...”, 
which will then be dealt with under the 
provisions of the grievance procedures. 


There are apparently no reservations in the 
agreement with respect to the application of 
this provision. 

According to the statement of the Appli- 
cant, the employees discharged believe they 
have been unjustly treated and have sought 
to invoke the provisions of the grievance 
procedure in accordance with the above- 
recited provision. 

It is not the duty or function of this 
Board to express any opinion as to the 
merits of the complaints of the employees 
or as to whether or not the complaints are 
matters which are in fact subject to arbitra- 
tion under the provisions of the agreement. 
The question as to whether or not the 
grievances which have given rise to this 
application are matters which may be 
arbitrated is itself subject to arbitration 
pursuant to the provision which has been 
prescribed. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 
Marius Berceron, Esq., 
for the Applicant. 
GeErarD Lacrorx, Esq., K.C., 
H. F. Barquz, Esgq., 
for the Respondent. 
Dated at Ottawa, March 15, 1950. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During the month of March, the Minister 
of Labour appointed Conciliation Officers 
under Section 16 of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act to confer 
with the parties in the following industrial 
disputes :— 

1. Local No. 333, International Union of 
United Brewery; Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, appl- 
cant, and the Alberta Wheat Pool, Van- 
couver, respondent (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 

2. The Canada Coach Lines Independent 
Employees’ Union, applicant, and Canada 
Coach Lines Limited, Hamilton, respondent 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


3. Division Nos. 224 and 231, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, applicant, and the 
National Harbours Board (employees at 
Halifax, N.S.), respondent (Conciliation 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

4. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, applicant, and 
various terminal elevator companies at 
Fort William and Port Arthur, represented 
by the Lakehead Terminal Elevator Asso- 
ciation, respondent (Conciliation Officer: 
R. H. Hooper). 

5. Yellowknife District Miners’ Union 
(Local 802, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers), applicant, and 
the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada, Limited, Trail, B.C., 


respondent (Conciliation Officer: G. Ut 
Currie). 
6. Yellowknife District Miners’ Union 


(Local 802, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers), applicant, and 
Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., respondent (Concilia- 
tion Officer: G. R. Currie). 

7. Division No. 279, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America, 
applicant, and the Ottawa Transportation 
Commission, respondent (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Settlements Facilitated 
hy Conciliation Officers 


1.On March 2, 1950, the Minister of 
Labour received a report from Liguori 
Pepin, Conciliation Officer, indicating the 
settlement of matters in dispute between 
Hull City Transport Limited, Hull, EO 


and the Hull City Transport Employees’ 
Syndicate (L.G., April, 1950, p. 509). 

2. On March 27, 1950, the Minister of 
Labour received a report from G. R. Currie, 
Conciliation Officer, indicating the settle- 
ment of matters in dispute between the 
Alberta Wheat Pool, Vancouver, and Local 
No. 333, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America (see above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. On’ March 20, 1950, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation to deal with a dispute 
between Canadian Pacific Air Lines, 
Limited, and the Canadian Air Line Pilots 
Association. The Board was appointed 
following receipt of the report of R. H. 
Hooper, Conciliation Officer (L.G., Feb., 
1950, p. 202). Constitution of the Board had 
not been completed at the end of the month. 


2. On March 29, 1950, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation to deal with a dispute 
between various terminal elevator com- 
panies at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
represented by the Lakehead Terminal 
Elevator Association, and the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 
The Board was appointed following receipt 


- of the report of R. H. Hooper, Conciliation 


Officer (see above). Constitution of the 
Board had not been completed at the end 
of the month. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. During the month of March, the 
Minister of Labour received the report oi 
the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with a dispute 
between Polymer Corporation Limited, 
Sarnia, Ontario, and Local 14, United Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Workers of America 
(L.G., Nov., 1949, p. 1402). The text of 
the report of the Board is reproduced below. 


2. During the month of March, the 
Minister of Labour received the report of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute between 
the National Harbours Board (General 
Maintenance Forces and Grain Elevator 
System, Quebec, P.Q.), and the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees (L.G., Jan., 1950, p. 67). The 
text of the report of the Board is reproduced 
below. 
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REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, Ontario, 


and 


Local 14, United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of America. 


A bin 

The Hon. Humpurey MircuHett, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you, the members of which are: Mr. G. C. 
Richardes, Mr. Gordon H. Bates, and Judge 
M. A. Miller, Chairman, report as follows:— 


The Board met with the parties at Sarnia 
on November 28, 1949. The Union was 
represented by Messrs. A. F. Bruyea, 
Regional Director; J. .A. Soper, Plant 
Chairman; P. J. Jones, Douglas Robertson, 
Charles Carr and R. H. Atkins, members 
of the committee, and the Company by 
Messrs. E. R. Rowzee, General Manager: 
L. D. Dougan, Assistant Manager, and J. W. 
Henley, Personnel Manager. Mr. J. R. 
Nicholson, Executive Vice-President of the 
Company, also appeared before the Board. 


The position immediately prior to the 
meeting was that the Union, on behalf of 
the employees, had asked for the establish- 
ment of a 5 cent and 10 cent shift differ- 
ential and an increase in wages of 10 cents 
an hour across the board. The Company 
had offered a shift differential of 3 cents 
and 6 cents, on condition that the demand 
for an increase in wages be dropped. The 
Union members apparently would have 
aecepted the proposed 3 cent and 6 cent 
shift differential, but not subject to the 
condition of dropping the application for 
an increase in wages. 


At the meeting on the 28th of November 
the Board heard the evidence and repre- 
sentations of the parties, but were unable 
to bring them any closer together. The 
Company declined to offer any increase in 
wages and the Union declined to consider 
any reduction from its demand of 10 cents 
an hour. 


The Board met again after its members 
had had an opportunity of digesting the 
evidence submitted and unanimously sug- 
gested that the parties negotiate further on 
the question of a wage increase. That 
suggestion was acted upon, with the result 
that the Company submitted a proposal for 
the establishment of a 3 cent and 6 cent 
shift differential and a general wage increase 
of what, in discussions before this Board, 
was referred to as being five per cent. The 
offer proposed that the increase become 
effective as of January 1, 1950, and remain 
in effect for the duration of the Agreement. 
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On February 28, 1950, the Minister 
of Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute between 
Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
Ontario, and Local 14, United Gas, Coke 
and Chemical Workers of America (L.G., 
Nov., 1949, p. 1402). 

The Board was composed of His 
Honour Judge M. A. Miller, Cobourg, 
Ontario, Chairman, G. C. Richardes, 

















Windsor, member appointed on the 
nomination of the employer, and 
Gordon H. Bates, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, member appointed on _ the 






nomination of the employees. 
The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 







The actual proposal as to increase in wage 
rates was set out in a schedule, specifying 
the present and the proposed hourly rate 
for wage classification. 

This proposal was submitted by the 
Union representatives to the members and 
on a vote was rejected. 

The Board met again with the parties 
at Sarnia on the 14th of February, 1950. 
At that meeting the Union representatives 
pressed very hard for a uniform increase 
for all employees of the same number of 
cents per hour, rather than a percentage 
increase. Under the proposal made by the 
Company the lower paid workers would 
have received an increase of 5 cents an 
hour, the next in the scale 6 cents, the next 
7 cents and the highest paid workers 8 cents. 
The Union representatives were particu- 
larly anxious that each employee should 
receive the same number of cents per hour 
increase. The Company, on the other hand, 
insisted on maintaining the presently exist- 
ing percentage relationship of pay among 
the various classes of employees. 

The Company refused to improve on this 
offer. The Union representatives finally, 
and with considerable reluctance, suggested 
a general increase of 6 per cent, and the 
establishment of a 3 cent and 6 cent shift 
differential, both to become effective on the 
date the Collective Agreement between the 
parties was signed, namely, August 4, 1949, 
and to remain in effect to the termination 
of the Agreement, namely, February 1, 1951. 


It was then brought out that the offer made 
by the Company, while it had been referred 
to as a 5 per cent increase, in fact amounted 
to an increase of 5-44 per cent. 

To understand the situation certain further 
facts must be considered. 

The Polymer Corporation carries on its 
own operations with its own employees and 
it is the wages between that Corporation 
and its employees that are now being nego- 
tiated. In addition, an independent Com- 
pany, The Canadian Synthetic Rubber Co., 
carries on certain operations for the Polymer 
Corporation on a management fee basis, and 
deals directly with its own employees, 
although the pay of these employees in fact 
comes from the Polymer Corporation. The 
Dow Chemical Co., also an independent 
company, carries on a business of its own, 
and in addition conducts certain operations 
for the Polymer Corporation on a manage- 
ment fee basis and the pay of those 
employees carrying on the work for the 
Polymer Corporation in fact comes from 
that Company. The employees of each of 
the three Corporations are represented by 
a different Union as bargaining agent. The 
work of the employees of the three Com- 
panies is similar in general character and 
the classification of jobs in the three Com- 
panies is similar. The pay of the employees 
in the three Corporations has been to all 
intents and purposes uniform. 

Between the meetings of this Board with 
the parties on the 28th of November, 1949, 
and the 14th of February, 1950, The Cana- 
dian Synthetic Rubber Co. has made to its 
employees an offer as to wages, the same 
as, or virtually the same as, that now 
offered by The Polymer Corporation to its 
employees, and that offer has been accepted, 





~ to become effective January 1, 1950. The 


Dow Chemical Co. and its employees have 
been negotiating, and, the Board are in- 
formed, the employees have asked for 
conciliation proceedings. 

This Board are of the opinion that, in 
recommending what wages should be paid 
by The Polymer Corporation to _ its 
employees, they should not be bound by 
any agreement that has been reached 
between The Canadian Synthetic Rubber 
Co. and its employees. On the other hand, 
they are of the opinion that the difference 
between the 5-44 per cent increase, that the 
Company offers, and the 6 per cent sug- 
gested by the Union representatives, is not 
of sufficient import to warrant the dissatis- 
faction that would be created by establishing 
a lack of uniformity in wages between the 
two concerns, the employees of which are 
in fact paid by The Polymer Corporation, 
for the same type of work. In any event, 
the Board are of the opinion that, having 
regard to wages paid in industry generally 
in the area and, in so far as any such 
exists, in comparable industry in the Prov- 
ince generally, the scale of wages now 
offered by the Company is, generally speak- 
ing, a reasonable one. Including the shift 
differential the increase offered amounts, in 
cost to the Company, to approximately 
eight cents an hour across the board. 

The Board are of the opinion, however, 
that consideration should be given to the 
Union’s desire for uniformity in cents per 
hour to the different classifications of 
employees in any increase that be granted, 
and they recommend that for the schedule 
of wages proposed by the Company there 
be substituted the following :— 





Classification 
Process Mechanical Present Rates New Rates 
Operator Group Leader $1.46 $1.53 
Special Assistant Special Mechanic 1.39 1.46 
ist Assistant Class 1 ‘Mechanic 1.82 1.39 
2nd Assistant Class 2 Mechanic H26 LSE: 
3rd _ Assistant Class 3 Mechanic 1.19 1225 
4th Assistant Junior Mechanic bee 1.18 
Handyman Mechanic Helper 1.05 i Spal) 
Utility Man Utility Man .98 1.04 
Regular Labour Regular Labour .92 .98 
Se ets ene Fe a 
Such a schedule meets in great part the be considered. The Company and the 


Union’s request that any increase be 
uniform in cents per hour to all classes of 
employees without too seriously affecting 
their relative rates of pay in percentages. 
The cost to the Company is somewhat, but 
not very substantially, greater. 

As to the time when the increase should 
become effective some further facts must 


Union entered into a Collective Agreement, 
dated and effective the 4th day of August, 
1949. That Agreement contains as para- 
graph 8.01 the following :— 
Wages and hours of work presently 
being observed by the Company shall be 
altered during the term of this Agreement 


only if, and to the extent, mutually agreed 
upon by the parties hereto. 
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It has, however, been the practice between 
this Company and its employees to enter 
into annual collective agreements, without 
regard to the question of wages, and to 
negotiate wages at any time. The last 
wage increase was one of 5 cents an hour, 
and became effective, as the result of nego- 
tiations, several months after the Collective 
Agreement was signed. In this case, there- 
fore, the argument that any increase should 
take effect as from the date of expiry of 
the last agreement has not the same force 
as it has in ordinary cases. 

The Board, therefore, recommend that the 
parties agree upon the scale of wages set 


out in the above schedule, together with a 
shift differential of three cents and six cents 
an hour, both to be effective from the first 
day of January, 1950, and to continue to 
the termination of the present agreement, 
namely, the first day of February, 1951. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated the twentieth day of February, 
A.D. 1950. 
(Sgd.) G. C. Ricuarpss, 
(Sgd.) Gorpon H. Barzs, 


(Sgd.) M. A. Mier, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute hetween 


National Harbours Board 


(General Maintenance Forces and 


Grain Elevator System, Quebec, P.Q.), 


and 
Brotherhood 
Handlers, Express 


of Railway 


(Translation) 


The Hon. Humpurey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 


Ottawa. 
The Board, composed of Paul Lebel, 
K.C., employer’s nominee, Marcel Franca, 


bargaining agent’s nominee, and Judge 
Edouard Tellier, chairman of the Board, 
appointed by the Hon. the Minister of 
Labour, begs to report as follows:— 


The Dispute 


The matter concerns the renewal of two 
different agreements between two groups of 
employees working for the employer, but 
represented by the same bargaining agent. 
Some questions are common to both agree- 
ments and they will be considered together; 
others ure different and they will be con- 
sidered separately. 


Brief History of 
Both Agreements 


(a) Maintenance Staff 


A first agreement was concluded with this 
group, then represented by The Quebec 
Federal Employees Association Inc., and 
The National Harbours Board, to be in 
effect from May 1, 1947 to April 30, 1948. 

Another agreement was concluded between 

the same parties, to be in effect for one 
year, from May 1, 1948. 
‘On December 2, 1948, the present bar- 
gaining agent applied for certification as 
such to replace the Association, which was 
a party to the agreement, but the applica- 
tion was rejected. 
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and 
and Station Employees. 


Steamship Clerks, Freight 





On March 27, 1950, the Minister of 


Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with a dispute between 
the National Harbours Board (General 
Maintenance Forces and Grain Elevator 
System, Quebec, P.Q.) (L.G., Jan., 1950, 
Paor): 

The Board was composed of His 
Honour Judge Edouard Tellier, Mont- 
real, Chairman, Paul Lebel, Quebec, P.Q., 


member appointed on the nomination of 
the employer, and Marcel E. Francq, 
Montreal, member appointed on the 


nomination of the employees. 
The text of the Board’s 
reproduced herewith. 


report is 





In the meantime, that is on March 14, 
1949, another agreement was concluded 
between the National Harbours Board and 
the Association establishing a new rate of 
pay, and this new agreement was to be in 
effect until November 1, 1949. 

However, on May 19, 1949, the present 
bargaining agent was certified as such and, 
on May 27, 1949, served notice to commence 
collective bargaining with a view to the 
conclusion of a new agreement. 

The National Harbours Board admits that 
after June 15, 1949, they commenced to 
bargain collectively with a view to the 
conclusion of a new agreement with the 
Union. It is following said negotiations that 
a Conciliation Officer was appointed and, 
subsequently, that the present Board of 
Conciliation was appointed. 


(b) Grain Elevator Personnel 


The agreement between the parties with 
respect to this group of employees is dated 
September 5, 1947, to be in effect for one 
year, from November 1, 1946. It is to be 
noted that this agreement was concluded 
between The National Harbours Board and 
the present bargaining agent, and not with 
the Association, as in the case of the 
Maintenance Staff. 


Although the agreement was to be in 
effect from November 1, 1946, as stated 
above, 1t was agreed that the new wage 
rates would apply only from January 1, 
1947. 

It was also agreed between the parties 
that bargaining would commence not later 
than February 15, 1948, with a view to the 
conclusion of a new agreement to take effect 
on April 1, 1948. 

As collective bargaining 
parties did not bring any results, the 
dispute was referred to a Conciliation 
Officer of the Department and, subse- 
quently, to the present Conciliation Board. 

As it appears from the memorandum 
submitted by each of the two parties, they 
were agreed on all clauses of the two 
agreements, except on the three following 
points :— 

(1) the term of the agreemenis; 

(2) the number of holidays with pay; 


(3) the date on which wage increases were 
to take effect. 


between the 


The discussion and arguments concerning 
points 1 and 2 are common to both agree- 
ments and, consequently, the same com- 
ments and recommendations will apply in 
both cases :— 


In Relation to Point 1 


All previous agreements between the 
parties have always been valid for a period 
of one year. The employer did not bring 
up any good reasons for a change. His 
only argument was that nothing in the Act 
prevents the establishment of a term longer 
than one year. 


On this point, the Conciliation Board 
recommends that the agreements be valid 
for a period of one year. 


In Relation to Point 2 


Both parties brought out arguments in 
their favour in this connection during the 
lengthy discussions which took place. 

In this matter, the Board feels justified 
in quoting the clause contained in the 
agreements concluded between the same 
parties on behalf of the employees at the 
Montreal Harbour. 


The said clause reads as follows:— 
Section 12 (b) (1) 


That in the event of any changes being 
made in the general rules and regulations 
governing prevailing rate employees of the 
Dominion Government service in respect 
of payment for statutory holidays not 
worked, annual vacation with pay and 
sick leave with pay, then either party to 
this agreement may give to the other 
party at any time during the currency of 
this agreement (including the first year 
thereof) the notice contemplated by such 
clause (a) with a view to entry by the 
two parties hereto into negotiations on 
the question of adoption (by way of 
revised or new agreement) of such of the 
aforesaid changes.as may be reasonably 
applicable to employees coming under this 
agreement. 


Subsequently, on September 20, 1949, 
Order in Council, P.C. 4840 was adopted 
by the Governor General in Council, as 
follows :— 


“Holidays With Pay” 


14. (1) The days to be allowed employees 
as holidays with pay in accordance with this 
section shall be— 


New Year’s Day 

Good Friday 

Dominion Day 

Labour Day 

Thanksgiving Day 

Christmas Day 
and one other holiday to be selected by 
the deputy head from among the remain- 
ing holidays observed in the area of 
employment. 

(2) In addition to the holidays specified 
in subsection one, the Minister may give 
to employees not more than two holidays 
with pay having regard to the practice 
generally prevailing in the area in which 
they are employed for persons employed 
by private employers on similar classes of 
work. 

It would seem rather unwonted to ask 
employees to relinquish rights to which the 
law entitles them. 

Consequently, the Conciliation Board 
recommends that paid holidays as decreed 
or as may be decreed in the future by 
the authority concerned under the provi- 
sions of the above-mentioned Order in 
Council, be the holidays by which the 
employees may benefit. 


In Relation to Point 3 


(a) Maintenance Staff 

Since 1947, bargaining, mainly on wage 
rates, has in many instances taken place 
between the parties, in spite of agreements 
between them in force at the time. The 
last notice to commence bargaining was 
given by the Union to the employer on 
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May 27, 1949, and the employer admits 
having commenced bargaining as early as 
June 15. It appears from the file that this 
bargaining, although interrupted, was never 
given up. Under such circumstances, the 
Conciliation Board recommends that an 
increase of 5 cents per hour, agreed to by 
the employer and the employees, be put 
into effect from June 1, 1949, as the same 
employees have already been granted an 
increase of 5 cents an hour from November 
1, 1948. 


(b) Grain Elevator Personnel 


Generally speaking, the agreement for 
this group of employees expired on April 1, 
1948, although previous agreements men- 
tioned that bargaining should take place, 
in the matter of wage revisions only, on 
April 1, 1948; November 1, 1948; April 1, 
1949; and November 1, 1949. On the other 
hand, the agreement stipulated that bar- 
gaining with a view to the conclusion of 
a new agreement on all points should 
commence on or before April 1, 1948, and 
notice to commence bargaining was duly 
given by the Union to the employer. It 
appears from the facts stated that the 
parties were bound by agreement to bargain 
collectively on wage revisions after the 
agreement had expired and, at the same 
time, to bargain collectively with a view 
to the conclusion of a new agreement 


covering every point before the dates set for 
the various wage revisions. 

The Conciliation Board believes that it 
is justified in pointing out here that it deems 
it necessary and desirable that, in agree- 
ments such as the one in dispute at the 
present time, the parties should, for their 
own advantage, give careful attention to 
the drafting and application of their agree- 
ments and avoid unnecessary delays which 
are apt to cause all sorts of complications 
very difficult to clear up, such as the ones 
that we have had to face in the present 
case. 

Under the circumstances, the Conciliation 
Board recommends, with respect to this 
group of employees,.an increase of 5 cents 
per hour from May 1, 1948, and a supple- 
mentary increase of 5 cents per hour, from 
May 1, 1949. 

The increases will be payable to those 
employees of the two above-mentioned 
groups who have in fact been working for 
the employer during the periods covered 
by the increases recommended above. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Epouarp TE..izr, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Paun LEpe., 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Marcent Franca, 
Member. 





COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 

Mining 
Metal Mining 
SHERRIDON, MAN.—SuHeErrITT GorpoN MINES 


LIMITED AND SHERRITT BASE METAL 
Workers’ FEDERAL UNION 287 (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
19, 1949, to November 18, 1950. The company 
recognizes the union as the exclusive repre- 
sentative for the purpose of collective bar- 
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gaining for all eligible employees. There will 
be no discrimination, intimidation or coercion 
because of membership or non-membership in 
the union. 


Check-off: the company shall during the 
life of this agreement deduct, as a condition 
of each employee’s continued employment, 
monthly dues not to exceed $2 from the pay 
of each union member and $1 from the pay 
of each non-union member ‘and remit same 
to the union. In addition, the payment of 
dues to the Sherridon Club shall be a con- 
dition of employment and such dues, amount- 
ing to $1 per month, shall be deducted from 
each employee’s pay cheque. 


Hours: 8 per day, 6 days a week, a 48- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
shall be paid for all work in excess of the 
above hours and double time for work on 6 
specified paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay: 6 days to employees 
with one year’s continuous service, each addi- 
tional year’s service shall entitle an employee 
to one additional day until a maximum of 14 
days has been reached. Foremen shall be 
entitled to 12 days on completion of one 


year’s continuous service in that capacity 
and to one additional day for each addi- 
tional year’s service, until a maximum of 20 
days has been reached. 


Hourly wage rates: Mine—miner, motorman, 
chute blasters, pipefitters, scraper operators, 
salvage man, bitmen, powdermen, trackmen, 
nipper, diamond drill runner $1.19; timber- 
man, sanitarymen $1.19 to $1.29, mucker, 
deckman, helper, trammer $1.10, cager and 
skiptender $1.14 to $1.24, shaftmen $1.19 to 
$1.32, hoistmen $1.19 to $1.24, drymen 99 
cents to $1.05, crushermen $1.10 to $1.20. 
Crushing plant—crusher operator $1.23, con- 
veyorman $1.14, helper $1.06. Mull—flotation 
operator $1.19 to $1.23, ball mill and filter 
operator $1.19, mechanics, carpenter $1.19 to 
$1.29, millwright $1.24, sampler $1.10, dryer- 
man $1.06, helper $1.04. Shops and mech- 
anical—machinist $1.24 to $1.37, mechanics 
315198 -tom$1.382, welders» «$1:19» to. » $1.34, 
plumbers, electricians, carpenters, painters 
$1.19 to $1.29, blacksmiths $1.19 to $1.24, 
lampman (9 hours) $10.62, steel sharpener 
$1.19, bit temperer $1.24, drill doctor (9 
hours) $10.71 to $11.16, compressorman $1.10 
to $1.19, fireman $1.04 to $1.10, helper $1.04 
to $1.14, apprentices 84 to 99 cents. Surface 
—garagemen $1.19 to $1.29, dragline operator 
$1.24 to $1.34, truck and tractor driver $1.10 
to $1.19, labourers 99 cents, bullecook (8 
hours) $6.92 to $7.92. .Outside exploration— 
diamond drill runner $1.24, helper $1.10. The 
above rates are based on the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics Cost-of-Living. Index at 
155, they are subject to an increase or 
decrease of one cent per hour for each point 
of rise or fall in the index above 155. Such 
revisions, if necessary will be made every six 
months, on January 1 and July 1. 

A shift differential shall be paid on the 
following basis: afternoon shift 4 cents per 
hour, night shift 6 cents per hour, graveyard 
shift 8 cents per hour. 

The company will continue a Group Life 
and Group Sickness and Accident Insurance 
for the duration of the agreement. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure, a labour-management 
production committee and the safety and 
health of the employees. 


Manufacturing 
Vegetable. Feeds 


Saint Joun, N.B—AtTLAntiIc SucaR REFIN- 


ERIES LIMITED AND SuGAR REFINERY 
WorKErRS’ FEDERAL UNION, LocaL 20 
CLEC. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1949, to August 31, 1950, and thereafter 
until 2 months’ notice has been given by 
either party to the other. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole bargaining 
agent for all eligible employees. There shall 
be no intimidation or coercion because of 
membership or non-membership in the union. 

Hours of work: 8 or 9 per day depending 
on the station or the department where an 
employee works, 6 days a week. Overtime: 
hourly paid employees will be paid time and 
one-half for all work in excess of the regular 
daily hours and, with some exceptions, for 
work on Sundays and on 7 specified holidays; 
employees on continuous operations will be 
paid at regular rates for work on Sundays 
and on holidays if they are given another 
day off during the week: weekly paid 
employees, represented by the union, will be 


paid overtime at the regular hourly rate, the 
calculation of such rate being based on a 48 
or a 54-hour week, as the case may be. 


Rest periods: foremen may permit men 
under their direction a rest period of 6 
minutes, or a little longer in some cases, once 
each half shift, when such absence can be 
arranged without serious interference with 
the work. Women workers will be allowed 
regularly scheduled 10-minute rest periods 
once each half shift. 


Vacations with pay: one week to hourly 
paid employees who have worked 294 days 
(with certain specified time lost included as 
if worked) during the previous calendar 
year; an additional week shall be granted 
to employees who had been continuously 
employed for 10 years or more on January | 
of the previous year, provided that they 
worked 300 days in the previous year (with 
certain specified time lost included as if 
worked). Weekly paid employees will be 
granted one week after 6 months’ continuous 
service and 2 weeks after 10 years’ service. 

Wage rates shall be as agreed upon by 
the parties; they are not subject to change 
during the life of the agreement. 


A night differential of 5 cents per hour 
above day rates will be paid to all employees 
represented by the union. 

The company agreed to establish a 
contributory Retirement Income Plan for 
Employees prior to December 31, 1949. The 
company’s Group Life Assurance Plan will 
be placed. on a contributory basis in May, 
1950. 


Provision is made for seniority rights. 


LONDON, Ont—KELLOGG COMPANY OF 
CANADA LIMITED AND AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF GRAIN Miiers, Loca 154. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
7, 1949, to April 15, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the 
exclusive bargaining’ agency for all eligible 
employees. 


Union security: all employees covered ,by 
this agreement who have completed their 
probationary period will be required to 
become members of the union and to main- 
tain their membership for the life of the 
agreement. The union agrees to accept as 
members all employees whom the company 
may hire when they have acquired seniority. 
The company shall not be required to dis- 
charge any employee to whom membership 
has been denied or terminated on some 
ground other than the refusal to pay the 
initiation fee or the dues uniformly required 
unless the company agrees, or a board otf 
arbitration decides, that the grounds were 
sufficient to justify the discharge of the 
employee. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
the regular monthly dues from the pay ot 
each member and to remit same to the union; 
it will be furnished with a card signed by 
each member authorizing such deduction. 


Hours of work: 8 per day, 40 or 48 per 
week, depending on sales requirements and 
material supplies. Employees will work extra 
shifts on extra days when needed, but no 
employee shall be required to work more 
than 12 hours in one work day or to work 
on Sunday if he has worked all his scheduled 
hours in the preceding week. During the 
slack periods of the year available work 
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will be distributed among employees with 3 
or more years’ service before laying off such 
employees. Before the hours in a depart- 
ment are reduced below 32 hours per week 
employees in the department with less than 
5 years’ service will be temporarily laid off. 
Overtime: time and one-half for all work in 
excess of 8 hours in one day from Monday 
through Friday and for work on Saturday, 
double time for work on Sunday and on 6 
specified paid holidays; provided, however, 
that where an employee has not worked the 
equivalent of his regularly scheduled payroll 
week the time so lost by him (except where 
Joss is due to employee working more than 
12 hours on any one day) shall first be made 
up at straight time before either Saturday 
or Sunday premium rates shall apply except 
that an employee shall receive a minimum 
of time and one-half for any work performed 
on a Sunday. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s continuous service, 2 weeks after 3 
years’ service and 3 weeks after 15 years’ 
service. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
Processing—bag pick-up man 70 to 75% cents; 
rice oven feeder, baggers (rice cereal feed), 
helpers (cookers, rolls, shredders) 75% to 81 
cents; wheat tempering, rice picker and 
grinder, rice oven operator 81 to 864 cents: 
corn tempering, rice vat operator and cooker 
helper, tank man, dutch oven operator 864 
to 92 cents; flavour maker, shredder oper- 
ators, corn flakes oven operators, flaking roll 
operators, drier operators, cooker operator 
92 to 973 cents. Corn mill—oiler and helper, 
sweeper and helper, bagger, feed mixer 
helper 753 to 81 cents; packer 81 to 864 
cents; grain unloader, feed mixer, heavy bran 
miller 86% to 92 cents; miller 92 cents to 
$1.03. Packing: men—packing supply man 
863 to 973 cents, helper 753 to 81 cents; 
packing machine operators 864 cents to 
$1.083, helper 754 to 81 cents; women and 
boys—packing line operators 503 to 614 
cents. Shipping—70 to 973 cents. Quality 
control—men 70 to 81 cents, women and boys 
503 to 67 cents. | Mechanical—package 
machine mechanics, millwrights, electricians, 
press maintenance men, steamfitters, painters, 
draftsmen 864 cents to $1.083; engineers 753 
cents to $1.084; carpenter, welder, machinist 
92 cents to $1.083; head stores keeper, shift 
maintenance man 863 to 973 cents: stores 
keeper 81 to 864 cents; oiler, maintenance 
helper 754 to 81 cents. In addition to the 
above rates the company agrees to pay a 
cost-of-living bonus, the latter to be on a 
sliding scale, based on the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics’ Cost-of-Living Index and to be 
adjusted every 3 months in accordance with 
an attached schedule: starting with a 1 cent 
per hour increase for an index number 
between 134-8 and 136-4 (inclusive) the 
bonus is increased (or decreased) 1 cent for 
every increase (or decrease) in the index of 
1-6 or 1-7 points (an average of 3 cents for 
every variation of 5 points). However, 
during the life of this agreement the bonus 
shall not decrease below 16 cents nor shall 
it increase to more than 21 cents above the 
basic rate even though the Cost-of-Living 
Index should decrease below 159-8 or increase 
above 169-7. 


Shift premiums of 4 cents per hour will be 
paid for work on second and third shifts 
respectively. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 
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Rubber Products 


HAMILTON, ONT-—-FIRESTONE TIRE AND 
RuBBER Co. OF CANADA LIMITED AND 
UNITED RusBer, Cork, LINOLEUM AND 
PLASTIC WoRKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
113: 

Agreement following strike (L.G., Sept., 
1949, p. 1194) and later conciliation, to be 
in effect from February 17, 1950, to February 
17, 1951, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. The company recognizes 
the union as the sole collective bargaining 
agency for all eligible employees. There shall 
be no discrimination, interference, intimida- 
tion, restraint or coercion because of mem- 
bership or non-membership in the union. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
from the pay of employees who so authorize 
union fees and dues and to remit same to the 
union; the check-off shall be voluntary but 
irrevocable during the expressed term of the 
agreement. 


Hours: 8 per day and 40 per week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 hours in any 24-hour period 
(except in the case of a change of shift) or 
40 hours in a week and for all work on 
Sundays; double time for 8 specified paid 
holidays provided employee is entitled to 
same (i.e. he has worked his regular shifts 
immediately preceding and following such 
holiday), otherwise he will be paid at time 
and one-half. 


Vacations with pay: one week to employees 
with one year’s service, 2 weeks to employees 
with 5 years’ service and 3 weeks to employees 
with 15 years’ service. (The previous agree- 
ment did not provide for a third week to 
employees with 15 years’ service.) Employees 
with more than 3 months but less than one 
year of continuous service shall receive 2 per 
cent of their earnings up to July 1. 


Wage rates: the present hourly rates, base 
rates and differentials shall remain in effect 
during the term of this agreement. Author- 
ized day work rates used by piece workers 
shall be 80 per cent of piece work base rates. 
There shall be no differential in job classifica- 
tion rates solely by reason of an employee’s 
age or sex. 

Off-shift-differential: employees on shift 
operations shall be granted premium pay- 
ments as follows: between 3 p.m. and 11 p.m. 
3 cents per hour, between 11 p.m. and 7 a.m. 
5 cents per hour. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the safety and 
health of employees. 


Textiles and Clothing 


HAMILTON, ONT.—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
CoMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED (HAMIL- 
TON TWINE MILLS) AND UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 3697. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
5, 1949, to December 5, 1950, and thereafter 
until notice. This agreement is similar to 
the agreement between Hamilton Harvester 
Works of the same company and United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 2868, sum- 
marized below, except that there is no 
provision in this agreement for a review of 
the rates of day work employees every 6 
months. 


Printing and Publishing 


ONTARIO, QUEBEC AND THE MARITIMES— 
CANADIAN LITHOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AND AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS OF 
AMERICA. 


Agreement following strike (L.G., Aug., 
1949, p. 1073) to be in effect: from December 
1, 1949, to December 31, 1950, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice in the 
month of: October. This agreement is similar 
to the one previously in effect (L.G., May, 
1948, p. 483) with the following changes and 
additions :— 


Minimum hourly wage rates have been 
increased 22 cents per hour in most cases, 
bringing the rates tor certain classes up to 
the following: Art department—artists (re- 
producers only) commercial, general, letterers 
and engravers $1.80, engravers and letterers 
on drug label work $1.44, poster (crayon) 
$1.91, poster (letterers) $1.64, process (colour 
correctors) $2.04. Camera department— 
camera operators (line work) $1.36, camera 
operators (half-tone and colour separation), 
projection machine operators $1.80. Plate 
making department—commercial transfers 
$1.64, colour transfers, provers, photo com- 
posograph and step and repeat operators, 
vacuum frame and contact negative oper- 
ators, negative assemblers and_ layouters, 
opaquers and strippers $1.80, stove polishers 
$1.32; - Plate grainers (up to plate size 
44 x 64)—operating a single plate machine 
$1.32, operating 2 single or one double plate 
machine $1.49, operating triple plate machine 
$1.67. Press departmen t—multicopying 
machine operator first year $1.23, thereafter 
$1.38; journeymen pressmen $1.38 to $2.39, 
depending on the size and type of the presses 
and on the number of colours; feeder and 
feeder operators from 97 cents to $1.06 during 
first year, from $1.05 to $1.23 during second 
year and from $1.13 to $1.41 thereafter, on 
4-colour, sheet fed presses 36 x 48 or over 
first feeder operator $1.57, second feeder 
operator $1.46. Lithographic press helpers— 
first 6 months 78 cents, second 6 months 83 

cents, thereafter 89 cents. J’or new employees 
engaged as apprentices the minimum starting 
rate is 78 cents with an increase every 6 
months; in departments other than press this 
increase is one-tenth of difference between 
appropriate journeymen rate and the starting 
rate, in the press department an apprentice 
must serve as tecder before taking charge of a 
press; his apprenticeship commences when he 
takes charge of a press and his wage rate is 
then increased one-ninth of the difference 
between his feeder’s rate and the journey- 
man pressman’s rate for that press, with 
equal increases every ‘six months. 

The present agreement does not provide for 
a cost-of-living wage adjustment. 

Welfare plan: the employer shall establish 
for the benefit of all eligible employees a 
non-occupational accident and sickness insur- 
ance plan providing the following benefits: 
weekly disability, benefit for employees only; 
hospitalization, medical and surgical benefits 
for employees and their dependents. The 
costs of the plan are to be shared between 
the employees and the employer, the former 
contributing 63 cents per week, regardless of 
age, earnings or marital status, and the 
latter paying the balance of the total 
premium for the plan. 


Metal Products 


NEw _ Toronto, ONT.—ANACONDA AMERICAN 
Brass LIMITED AND ANACONDA BRASS 
AND CopreR WorKErRS’ UNnIon, Loca 110 
(CCE: : 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
19, 1949, to December 18, 1950, and there- 
after until the execution of a new agreement 
or until either party gives two months’ 
written notice to the other terminating this 
agreement. The company recognizes the 
union as the sole collective bargaining agency 
for all eligible employees. Both parties wil! 
maintain a policy of non-discrimination 
toward all employees with respect to race, 
colour, creed, political affiliation, union mem- 
bership, national origin or citizenship status. 


Oheck-off: The company shall deduct 
monthly from the pay of each union member 
within the bargaining unit a sum not exceed- 
ing $2.50 for union dues, provided that the 
first deduction may amount to $5 if it in- 
cludes an initiation or re-instatement fee. 
From and after December 31, 1949, the above 
check-off provisions shall apply only to such 
employees who have signed an authorization 
to deduct union dues, the authorization to 
remain in effect for the duration of the 
agreement. 


Hours of work and overtime: time and one- 
half rate shall be paid employees within 
the bargaining unit (except boiler room 
employees) for all time worked in excess of 
8 hours in any one day, except where such 
excess time is due to regular shift changes, 
for all time worked on Saturday after 12 
noon and for all time worked on Sunday. 
Boiler room employees shall receive the over- 
time rate only for hours worked in excess of 
8 hours in any one day or on any seventh 
consecutive day worked in a calendar week. 
Employees on the third shift who receive 8 
hours’ pay for 64 hours worked shall not be 
paid overtime except for hours worked in 
excess of 8 in any one day. 


Statutory holidays: if any of 7 specified 
holidays fall on a regularly scheduled working 
day all employees (except probationary 
employees) shall be reimbursed at their 
regular rate of pay for time lost, provided 
they work the regularly scheduled shifts 
immediately preceding and following the holi- 
day. If the company requests work to be 
done on these holidays, and the majority ot 
the employees concerned agree to this, then 
all employees concerned shall forego such 
holiday and work, the work to be paid for 
at regular rate in addition to the holiday 
pay. 

Vacations with pay: effective for the year 
1950 one week with pay equal to 2 per cent 
of employee’s total wages paid during pre- 
vious 12 months shall be granted all hourly 
rated employees covered by the agreement 
with at least 3 months’ service. However, 
any employee who is on the active payroll 
and has one year’s seniority shall receive an 
amount not less than 40 hours’ pay at his 
payroll hourly rate. Employees with 5 or 
more years’ seniority shall be granted an 
additional week with pay as above. 


Hourly wage rates: a general increase of 
5 cents per hour shall be granted, retroactive 
to December 4, 1949. This increase shall be 
applied by adding to the earnings of each 
employee the amount of the hourly increase 
multiplied by the number of hours paid for, 
and shall not become a part of the basie 
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hourly wage for the determination of piece- 
work and incentive payment. The minimum 
and maximum hourly rates for the following 
classifications are: class A $1.06 to $1.12, 
class B $1.08 to $1.15, class C $1.11 to $1.19, 
class D $1.13 to $1.22, class E $1.15 to $1.26, 
class F $1.17 to $1.29, class G $1.21 to $1.36, 
class H $1.25 to $1.44, class I $1.31 to $1.56; 
provided that the company may increase the 
maximum for class I. This hourly wage 
classification scale shall not be subject to 
change or modification for the duration of 
this agreement. 


Off-shift bonus: a differential of 5 cents 
per hour will be paid all employees assigned 
to and working on the second shift and also 
to all employees on continuous operations on 
the third shift; it does not apply to third 
shift employees receiving 8 hours’ pay for 
63 hours’ work. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


ToRONTO, BRANTFORD AND Woopstock, ONT.— 
MaAssky-HArris CoMPpANY LIMITED AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED 
AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
LocaLs 439, 458 AND 636. 


Agreement following strike in Toronto and 
Brantford and provincial conciliation and 
arbitration in Toronto (L.G., Sept., 1949, p. 
1195) to be in effect from December 20, 1949, 
to December 20, 1950, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., May, 1949, p. 
601) with the following changes:— 

Hours of work are reduced from 9 per day 
and 45 per week to 8 per day and 40 per 
week. 

Hourly wage rates for day workers are 
increased 10 cents per hour, effective October 
7. 1949. The minimum starting rates for day 
workers shall be $1.01 per hour, increased 
to $1.03 after 30 days and to $1.06 after 90 
days; foundry labour shall start at $1.06 
with no automatic increases. 


A Group Insurance Plan has been provided 
by the company; its costs are to be shared 
between the company and the employees on 
a 50-50 basis. The plan includes: life insur- 
ance for employees, accidental death or dis- 
memberment benefit for employees, weekly 
indemnity for accident and_ sickness for 
employees, hospital expense benefits for 
employees and their dependents, medical 
expense benefits for emplovees and surgical 
expense benefits for employees and their 
dependents. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED (HAMIL- 
TON HARVESTER WorKS) AND UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 2868. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
18, 1949, to November 18, 1950, and there- 
after until notice. The parties reserve the 
right to amend and supplement this contract 
by mutual agreement at any time during the 
duration thereof. The company recognizes 
the union as the sole representative of all 
eligible employees for the purpose of collec- 
tive bargaining. This agreement is similar 
to the one previously in effect and summar- 
ized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, November, 1948, 
p. 1244, with the following changes and 
additions :— 
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Hours of work have been reduced from 9 
per day and 45 per week to 8 per day and 
40 per week. 

Wage rates presently in effect shall con- 
tinue until either party proposes an increase 
or decrease, when a sincere effort will be 
made through collective bargaining to arrive 
at a satisfactory conclusion. The company 
agrees to review the rates of-all day work 
employees every 6 months (May and Novem- 
ber) and give merit increases where justified. 

Night shift bonus: a premium of 5 cents 
per hour will be paid to all employees covered 
by the agreement for all work performed 
during hours outside regular day shift hours, 
except where such hours are overtime hours 
in connection with a regular day shift. 


Non-metallic Minerals and Chemicals 





MepicINE Hat, ALTA=?—-MEDALTA POTTERIES 
LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
MINE, MILL AND SMELTER WORKERS, 
LocaL 895. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
14, 1949, to December 13, 1950. The com- 
pany recognizes the union as the sole and 
exclusive bargaining agent for all eligible 
employees. There shall be no discrimination, 
interference, intimidation, restraint or coer- 
cion becaus of membership or non-member- 
ship in the union. 


Hours of work: 48 per week, the daily 
hours to be arranged between the employees 
and the company by mutual consent. Over- 
time: time and one-half shall be paid for 
work in excess of 9 hours in any one day 
or 48 hours in one week and for work on 
Sunday (or the alternative day off), on 
Dominion Day, New Year’s Day and two 
other holidays, the dates to be decided by 
the employees; double time for work on 
Labour Day and on Christmas Day. The 
above 6 holidays are all paid holidays; pro- 
vided, however, that only employees with 3 
or more months of continuous service shall 
be entitled to benefit from these statutory 
holidays. 

A rest period as already voluntarily estab- 
lished shall be maintained for the life of 
this agreement. 


Wages: minimum hourly base rate (after 
6 weeks probation) for female employees 50 
cents, for male employees 70 cents, for boys 
under 19 years of age 60 cents. Hourly wage 
rates for experienced help: clay making (day 
shift). machine jiggerer 75 cents; batters 723 
cents; mould runners, clay carriers 70 cents; 
girl helpers 55 cents; trimming, finishing and 
sponging (all girls) 55 cents; sprayers, 
dippers and glazers (all girls) 60 cents; kiln 
operators (day or night shift) 80 cents; 
bisque checkers, assorters, back stampers and 
ware removers—females 55 cents, males 
(removers) 70 cents; general mechanics 75 
cents; female checkers and packers 55 cents, 
male packers on cartons 70 cents; male 
packers and loaders on crates 75 cents, on 
saw 80 cents; floor sweepers, sewer cleaners 
70 cents; machine cleaners 65 cents; stone- 
ware glazer (male) 75 cents; mould runner 
for crocks, ete., 724 cents; machine-spinner 
55 and 60 cents; pugging clay (day shift) 
75 cents: jiggerman (hand) 80 cents; stick- 
ing up handles and spouts (all girls) 60 
cents; loading and unloading all kilns (must 
be a setter) 75 cents; tumblers and washer 
—males 70 cents, females 55 cents; round 
banders 60 cents, oval banders 65 cents; 


mould makers (male), sagger makers, watch- 
men, stoneware pounder large crocks 75 
cents; pinners (female) 60 cents; trimmers 
and spongers for crocks (male) 70 cents. 
Night shift differential: workers on night 
shift between midnight and 6 a.m. shall be 
paid if employed in a supervisory or respon- 
sible capacity 10 cents and others 8 cents 


per hour above the rate for similar work 
during the day. 

The company agrees to supply one pint of 
milk per day free to any employee working 
with free lead glazes. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure, and a Plant Safety 
Committee. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one first agreement and the amend- 
ment of six others. These include, in 
addition to those summarized below, the 
extension of a first agreement for retail 
stores at Asbestos and amendments to the 
agreements for retail food stores at Quebec, 
and for barbers and hairdressers at Joliette, 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
issue of March 4. 

Requests for amendments to the agree- 
ments for the fashion accessories industry 
and for barbers and hairdressers at Mont- 
real, for municipal employees at Kenogami, 
for hospital and charitable institutions at 
St. Hyacinthe and for barbers and_hair- 
dressers at Quebec were published in the 
issue of February 25. A request for a new 
agreement for the building trades at Mont- 
real and requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for barbers and hairdressers at 
Valleyfield and at Chicoutimi, and for the 
building trades at Joliette were published in 
the issue of March 4. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for barbers 
and hairdressers at Three Rivers, and for 
clockmakers and jewellers in the counties 
of Drummond, Arthabaska, ete. in the issue 
of ‘March 11, and a request for the amend- 
ment of the agreement for the building 
trades at Quebec was published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, issue of March 18. 

Orders in Council were also published 


Ia Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement 
which concerns wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain district 
on all employers and employees in the trade or 
industry covered by the agreement. Notice of 
such application is. published and 30 days are 
allowed for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting the 
application, with or without changes as considered 
advisable by the Minister. The Order in Council 
mav be amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References to 
the summary of this Act and to amendments to 
it are given in the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1949, 
page 65. Proceedings under this Act and earlier 
legislation have been noted in the Lasour GAZETTE 
monthly since June, 1934. 


approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessments on 
the parties. 


Manufacturing 


Fur and Leather Products 


Fur MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated February 22, 
and gazetted March 4, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov.7 1946, p.. 1583, Deéc., p. 1772 July, 1947, 
p. 1002; Sept., 1948, p. 992, and previous 
issues). 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the cities 
of Quebec, Lévis and Sillery, the towns of 
Quebec-West, Ste.Foy, Beauport, Lauzon and 
Loretteville and the municipalities of Giffard, 
Ste-Anne-de-Beaupré; and Ancienne Lorette. 


Hours during the 8 weeks’ period starting 
from the Monday which will be or will 
immediately follow June 15 are reduced by 
4 per week to 40 per week Monday through 
Friday. Hours for shop clerks and clerks 
of the hide department during a regular 
working week are reduced from 48 to 44. 
Pattern-makers now work 44 hours per week 
during the period from August 1 to January 
31 instead of 48 as previously in effect. 


Overtime is payable at regular rates up to 
44 hours during the 8 weeks’ period starting 
from the Monday which will be or will 
immediately follow June 15. Shop foremen 
earning $60 per week or more and pattern- 
makers (male and female) earning $44 per 
week or more shall not be entitled to remun- 
eration for overtime or additional work. 


Minimum weekly wage rates (to be in 
effect from October 1, 1949): shop foremen 
$54; eutters and tailors from $35.50 to $50; 
patternmakers (male and female) from $38 
during the first year to $56 per week during 
the third year; blocker $35.50; hide sorter 
$32.50; operator (male) $24.50 and $27.50, 
operator and finisher (female) $24.50 and 
$27.50; shop clerk (male) $12, shop clerk 
(female) $11; messenger $12; apprentices 
(male and female) from $12 during the first 
year to $18 per week during the third year; 
apprentices (male only) $21 during the 
fourth year to $29 during the sixth year. 
(The above rates represent increases ranging 
from $2 to $3.50 per week). Special 
minimum wage rates for handicapped workers 
(male) are increased (by $5) to $20 per 
week; female workers under the same cir- 
cumstances are increased (by $7) to $15 per 
week. Employees who at October 1, 1949, 
received a higher salary than that provided 
for in the agreement then in force are 
entitled to an increase in wages equal to 
the minimum wage increase provided for his 
category in the present amendment. The 
above rates, during the 8 weeks’ period start- 
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ing from the Monday which will be or will 
immediately follow June 15, shall be propor- 
tionate to the number of hours worked. 


Vacation: employees with less than one 
year of continuous service for the same 
employer, or in the same establishment, at 
June 15 of each year are entitled to a 
vacation of as many half days as he has 
months of continuous service. 

Regulations affecting apprentices and the 
distribution of journeymen tailors and 
cutters are included in this amendment. 


Metal Products 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated February 22, 
and gazetted March 4, amends the previous 
Order in Council, for. this industry (LG., 
April, 1950, p. 517) by providing for the 
addition of “L’Association canadienne des 
Travailleurs de l’Automobile de Montréal” as 
contracting party of the second part. 


SHEET METAL FABRICATING INDUSTRY, 
MONTREAL. 

An Order in Council, dated February 22, 

and gazetted March 4, extends the term of 

the previous Order in Council for this indus- 


try (L.G., Aug., 1949, p. 987) to May I, 1950. 
Another amendment to this agreement affect- 
ing industrial jurisdiction was published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, issue of December 
3, 1949. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. JEROME. 


An Order in Council, dated February 2 
and gazetted March 4, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1948, p. 873; Dec., 1949, p. 1559) by 
providing ‘that notwithstanding any other 
provisions, the cities and towns and the 
municipal and school corporations are not 
governed by the provisions of the present 
agreement inasmuch as repair or maintenance 
work on their own buildings are concerned: 
inasmuch, also, as construction, rebuilding or 
maintenance works on aqueducts, sewers. 
pavings, sidewalks and other similar opera- 
tions performed under their immediate 
control are concerned. The exemption does 
not apply to contractors or subcontractors 
carrying on the same operations on their 
behalf or by the job for the said cities, 
towns, etc. 


(Continued from page 606) 


help to maintain consumer demand close to last years levels, in spite of the 
decline in farm income. By March 1 of this year, average weekly salaries 
and wages continued upward to a new high of $44.69. 


While the development of iron ore deposits in Ungava and oil in 
Alberta is already providing considerable direct employment, its future 
possibilities are perhaps more important than the labour demand at present 
created. It is possible that the development of these Canadian resources may 
parallel that of the forest and mineral resources of Northern Ontario and 
Quebec, which played such an important part in the prosperity of the 1920’s. 


Although employment levels of many industries in the coming 
months will probably be above those of last year, it is unlikely that employ- 
ment will increase sufficiently in the immediate future to absorb the continued 
increase in the labour force. The resultant unemployment will probably be 
concentrated in those industries and areas which cannot adjust easily to 
changes in foreign markets, or shifts in domestic demand. The Maritime 
provinces, for example, may find it more difficult than British Columbia to 
adjust to the decline in overseas markets by shifting to alternative markets 
in the United States. 


Concern with the problem of unemployment is being reflected in 
this year’s contract negotiations between unions and employers which are 
now taking place in many important industries. Some unions are pressing 
for the forty-hour week, with no reduction in take-home pay. This issue is 
one of the most important in the current railroad dispute. On April 15, the 
two Conciliation Boards recommended a 44-hour week and some increase in 
wage rates. Both union groups concerned have rejected the Boards’ recom- 
mendations on the basis that, for a good many workers, the recommendations 
mean a decrease in the weekly pay envelope. The introduction of the 40- 
hour week is also an important issue in the negotiations now under way in 
the primary iron and steel firms. The Steel Company of Canada agreed in 
principle on May 2 to a reduction in hours from 44 to 40, with a 13 cent an 
hour increase in pay. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazette for July, 1946, 
D. 9o2. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded during February 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


During the month of February the 
Department of Labour prepared 108 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 


During the same period a total of 73 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where during the continuance of the 
work such higher rates are fixed by pro- 
vincial legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district or 
by changes in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. 21 $10,348,477.81 
Post, Offices wh. tea 15 54,983.08 
Publie: Works: <a 7..e 4 28,441.34 
Gs ets. ben ents 5 30,891.52 
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LABOUR LAW 


Recent Regulations Under 
Provincial Legislation 


In Quebec, the Minimum Wage Order which provides for a stamp 
system of holiday-with-pay credits for construction workers in 
Montreal and vicinity has been extended to cover the Hull area. 
{In Saskatchewan, new regulations have been made governing 
the welding of boilers, pressure vessels and pressure piping. 
(British Columbia has extended the types of employment in 
which two industrial diseases may be compensated. {|The first 
regulations have been issued under the Newfoundland Mothers’ 


Allowances Act. 


British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Act 


By an Order in Council of February 4, 
gazetted March 2, a regulation was made 
under Section 27 of the above Act, which 
permits regulations to be made to enable 
the Hospital Insurance Commissioner and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board to 
enter into an agreement for the purpose of 
co-ordinating the benefits available under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act with the 
general hospital services provided under the 
Hospital Insurance Act, thus preventing the 
duplication of services. 

The Order permits an agreement provid- 
ing for the payment for in-patient hospital 
care rendered to injured workmen during 
1949, The Workmen’s Compensation Board 
or other agency approved by it is required 
to pay to the Commissioner $8.50 a day 
for the care of an injured workman for 
such time as he requires hospitalization. On 
receipt of this payment, the Commissioner 
must pay to the hospital an amount com- 
puted for the same number of days at the 
daily rate which is paid to the hospital on 
behalf of a beneficiary under the Act. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Board is 
liable for payment to the hospital for any 
medicine, treatment or services which are 
not included in the benefits provided under 
the Hospital Insurance Act. 

By another Order in Council made on 
February 4, and gazetted on the same day 
as the above, the Commissioner, at the end 
of any period, may make adjustments in 
the daily rates paid to hospitals throughout 
the period as he considers necessary to 
reimburse the hospitals for the cost of 
providing the general hospital services 
rendered to beneficiaries. 
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British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Two changes, effective from March 1, 
have been made in the schedule of indus- 
trial diseases under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 

Pulmonary tuberculosis contracted in 
employment in any branch of the Victorian 
Order of Nurses will be compensated, as 
the result of a regulation of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of February 16, 
gazetted February 23. The employee, how- 
ever, must have been free from evidence 
of tuberculosis before engaging in this 
employment. Under previous Board regu- 
lations, pulmonary tuberculosis 1s compen- 
satable when it is contracted in any 
employment in a hospital, sanitorium or 
clinic under the Act. 

The industrial disease described as 
“cutaneous, circulatory or blood-cell lesions 
or physiological endocrine change” will be 
compensated when it is contracted in any 
operation where radium is used in a hospital 
under the Act by an Order of the Board 
of March 20, gazetted March 23. This 
disease is also compensatable, as formerly, 
when contracted from any X-ray apparatus 
operated in an industry or in a hospital 
under the Act. 


Newfoundland 
Mothers’ Allowances Act 


General regulations, effective from 
February 1, have been made under the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act, 1949, by an 
Order in Council of February 11, gazetted 
February 21. 

The Act provides for the payment of a 
monthly allowance to a mother who has 
in her care one or more children under 16 
years of age and who is a widow; a woman 
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who has been deserted by her husband, or 
divorced or separated from him for at least 
two years and from whom she ean obtain 
no support; or a woman whose husband is 
unable to support her because he is inca- 
pacitated or an inmate of a hospital or 
penitentiary. Under similar circumstances, 
an allowance may also be paid to an 
incapacitated father who is left with the 
care of his children. Where a mother is 
eligible for an allowance and her husband 
is incapacitated, the Act permits an allow- 
ance to be granted with respect to her 
husband as if he were a dependent child, 
until the youngest child becomes 16. A 
foster-mother caring for orphan children is 
also eligible for an allowance. 

“Child” is defined in the regulations to 
mean a dependant under 16 and also an 
incapacitated child under 21. 

Every applicant for an allowance must 
complete application forms approved by the 
Director of Mothers’ Allowances and furnish 
evidence and proof of her claim as are 
required by the Director or by the Mothers’ 
Allowances Board. 

The regulations provide for a maximum 
allowance of $300 a year for a mother and 
one child and $60 a year for each additional 
child. The maximum annual allowance pay- 
able is the allowance in respect of a mother 
and family of seven children ($660 a year) 
but the Board may grant an additional 
allowance not exceeding $20 a month if, 
because of housing conditions, special diets, 
needs connected with education or other 
necessitous circumstances, the Board decides 
that the additional allowance is necessary 
for the proper maintenance of the family. 


The maximum annual outside income 
allowed is $440. If outside income is in 
excess of $440, the maximum annual allow- 
ance will be reduced by the amount of 
the excess. To determine the maximum 
amount of outside income, the Board must 
take into account all resources of the 
recipient, including wages, alimony, court 
orders for maintenance, income except 
family allowances, and the reasonable value 
of free board and lodging. 


An allowance will not be paid to a mother, 
father or dependent child if their combined 
real or personal property exceeds a net 
value of $2,500 if in a rural community or 
$5,000 if in an urban district. Similarly, 
no allowance will be paid if their combined 
liquid assets are in excess of $750. The 
Board may reduce, suspend or cancel the 
allowance payable in respect of a child who 
fails to attend school to the satisfaction of 
the Board and the Director may require a 
recipient to provide him with a school report 
signed by the teacher. 
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Special provisions are set out regarding 
payment of an allowance to an incapaci- 
tated father. Before the allowance is paid, 
he must undergo a medical examination 
by a compétent medical practitioner and 
his incapacity must be established to the 
satisfaction of a medical referee appointed 
by the Board. However, for a period not 
exceeding six months the Board may accept 
the certificate of a qualified nurse. The 
Board may require an incapacitated father 
to be re-examined from time to time. 

When a mother who is receiving an 
allowance re-marries, the allowance will not 
be continued beyond the end of the month 
in which the marriage takes place. An 
allowance will also be discontinued at the 
end of the month during which a child 
reaches 16 years, unless the child is attend- 
ing school, in which case the allowance is 
to be paid until the end of the school year. 
When a child or incapacitated husband in 
respect of whom an allowance is paid dies, 
payment will not be continued after the last 
day of the month in which the death occurs. 

If the Board considers that a mother or 
father of a child in respect of whom an 
allowance is to be paid is not a fit person 
to care for him, it may pay the allowance 
to a guardian or other person chosen by 
the Board. 

The recipient must promptly inform the 
Director in writing of any changed circum- 
stances which might disqualify her from 
receiving an allowance or alter the amount 
which she would be entitled to receive. 


Ontario Public Vehicle Act 


General regulations under the 1949 Act 
(O. Reg. 45/50) were made on March 2, 
and gazetted March 18. As before, a driver 
of a public vehicle must be at least 18 
years of age, of good moral character and 
competent to operate the vehicle under his 
charge. An applicant for an operating 
licence must file with the Department of 
Highways a certificate of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board certifying that he has 
provisionally complied with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. The holder of a licence 
is required to keep a record of the hours of 
labour of all drivers. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The coverage of Order 3A (L.G., 1950, 
p. 87), which provided for a stamp system 
of holiday-with-pay credits for workers in 
the building construction industry on the 
Island of Montreal and vicinity, has been 
extended to cover construction workers in 
the city of Salaberry-de-Valleyfield and in 


the city of Hull and surrounding district by 
an Order in Council (No. 256) of March 2, 
gazetted March 11. 

The Order, as amended, covers Hull and 
the territory within a 10-mile_ radius, 
municipalities partly included within the 
10-mile radius, and the cities and towns of 
the electoral districts of Hull, Gatineau, 
Papineau, Pontiac and Temiscamingue. 
Other municipalities in these electoral dis- 
tricts, except those totally or partially 
included within a radius of 10 miles of 
Hull, are also covered wherever construc- 
tion contracts amounting to $75,000 or more 
are carried out. 

As before, the Montreal zone includes the 
Island of Montreal and a fifteen-mile radius, 
excluding the counties of St. John and 
Iberville. The city of Salaberry-de-Valley- 
field has now been added to this zone. 

The Order provides that in the Montreal 
and Hull zones a workman whose employ- 
ment is not continuous with one employer 
throughout the vacation-with-pay credit 
period, that is, from May 1 to April 30, is 
entitled to a vacation-with-pay credit 
of 2 per cent of his earnings from each 
employer. The employer is required to 
affix credit stamps on each pay day in the 
workman’s vacation-with-pay stamp book. 


Saskatchewan Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Act 


New regulations designed to ensure 
greater safety in the welding of boilers, 
pressure vessels and pressure piping were 
made on February 24, 1950, gazetted 
March 4>(0:G,. 353/50): 

The regulations apply to all welding done 
in connection with the construction, alter- 
ation or repair of any boiler, pressure vessel 
or pressure piping which is subject to 
inspection under the Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act, 1948. 

These regulations provide for the annual 
registration of all persons engaged in weld- 
ing boilers, pressure vessels or pressure 
piping, and set out in detail the respon- 
sibilities of manufacturers and welders for 
the quality of the welding done. Other 
provisions deal with inspections, welders’ 
qualification tests and fees. Requirements 
are laid down for repairs to high pressure 
boilers and pressure vessels and low pres- 
sure heating boilers. 

Every manufacturer, contractor, or other 
person who welds or employs any person 
to do welding is required to apply to the 
Boiler Inspection Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour for registration of every 
welder, giving full particulars as to the class 
and position of welding for which he has 
been qualified. Such registration is to be 
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renewed annually. Upon registration, every 
qualified welder is allotted a symbol which 
he must stamp upon all work done by him. 

A welding shop operator or a person who 
welds or employs welders must be respon- 
sible for the quality of the welding done. 
Before any welding operations are com- 
menced, he must conduct approved welding 
procedure tests in accordance with the 
requirements of the code of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers pertaining 
to boilers and pressure vessels and of the 
code of the American Standards Associa- 
tion for pressure piping. Proof of these 
tests must be submitted to the Department 
for recording. He must arrange with the 
Boiler Inspection Branch for a_ welders’ 
qualification test or obtain approval for an 
equivalent test witnessed by an inspector 
and meeting the requirements of the ASME 
and ASA codes. If the work to be done is 
on new construction, he must ascertain that 
the design of the vessel has been approved 
and registered by the Department. 

No person may be registered as a welder 
unless he has passed a welders’ qualification 
test. A welder is forbidden to do welding 
of a class or position for which he has not 
been qualified by test and for which he has 
not been registered. 

Welders’ tests must be prescribed by the 
Chief Inspector in accordance with the 
ASME and ASA codes as far as practicable 
and witnessed by an authorized inspector. 
Tf a welder fails in the test, he may 
undergo an immediate re-test consisting of 
two separate tests welds of any position 
on which he failed. If he again fails, he 
may take further tests after he has had 
additional training or experience satisfactory 


to the Chief Inspector. <A welders’ qualifica- 


tion test will be effective for 12 months, 
or for longer if approved by the Chief 
Inspector. However, a re-test may be 
required at any time if a welder is suspected 
of losing his proficiency. The Chief 
Inspector is empowered to determine 
whether or not an applicant has sufficient 
experience and knowledge to warrant a 
qualification test. 

No welded repair may be made on a 
boiler or pressure vessel having a working 
pressure of more than 15 pounds to the 
square inch unless permission 1s first 
obtained from an inspector and, in the 
ease of a boiler, the repair is witnessed by 
an inspector. Except with the inspector’s 
permission, no welded repair may be made 
by other than the electric arc method. 
Regarding low pressure heating boilers, no 
welded repair may be made on any boiler 
having a working pressure of 15 pounds 
or less to the square inch except by a 
registered welder. However, the welder 
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need not be qualified by test unless required 
by an inspector. The welding of all pres- 
sure piping must be in accordance with the 
ASA code and must be done by a regis- 
tered welder. All pipe welds, unless other- 
wise approved by an inspector, must be 
hydrostatically tested to twice the working 
pressure in accordance with the code. 
Except with the permission of an inspector, 
repairs made to any boiler or pressure 
vessel or piping must be left exposed until 
after inspection. 

An inspector may inspect or re-inspect 
any welding job and may subject it to 


hydrostatic or other tests which he con- 
siders necessary. On his recommendation, 
the Department may refuse to issue a 
certificater authorizing the operation of any 
boiler, pressure vessel or pressure piping, 
or the Minister may cancel a certificate 
already issued where it is found that 
welding has not been done in a proper 
manner, or where it has been done by a 
welder not qualified and registered in 
accordance with the regulations. 

Fees are set for the registration of 
welding procedures and for welders’ qualifi- 
cation and other tests. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


In two decisions, B.C. Supreme Court interprets labour relations 
legislation regarding second strike vote and authority of Board 


to define “members in good standing”. 


{Saskatchewan Appeal 


Court, in a rehearing of the John East Iron Works case, quashes 
Labour Relations Board’s orders on the grounds of an error in law 


on the face of the order. 


In a second Saskatchewan case the 


Court of King’s Bench overrules a Board order directing a Regina 
firm to bargain collectively. {U.S. Federal District Court finds 
United Mine Workers Union not guilty of contempt charges. 


B.C. Court prohibits second strike vote 
until after further conciliation procedure. 


On January 24, 1949, Mr. Justice Wood 
of the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
awarded the plaintiff, a mercantile company, 
an injunction restraining the Retail Clerks 
Union, Local 279, and the British Columbia 
Labour Relations Board from taking or 
supervising, respectively, a second strike 
vote. The judgment made permanent the 
interim injunction granted to the company 
at an earlier hearing by Mr. Justice 
MacFarlane. In his ruling, Mr. Justice 
Wood held that a further effort to adjust 
differences through conciliation procedure 
must be made before a second strike vote 
may be taken. 

In February, 1948 the defendant union, 
which is the certified bargaining agent for 
the company’s employees in the Victoria 
store, requested the manager of the store 
to begin negotiations for a new collective 
agreement. Representatives of the com- 
pany and the union met but were unable 
to come to terms. The union then 
requested a conciliation officer who was 
subsequently appointed but who failed to 
effect an agreement. On the recommenda- 
tion of the conciliation officer, the Labour 
Relations Board appointed a conciliation 
board. The conciliation board filed a 
majority report with the Labour Relations 
Board on July 3, 1948. The report was 
accepted by’ the union and rejected by the 
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company which put into effect for the 
Victoria store certain retroactive increases 
in pay which had been granted to employees 
in others of its stores during the negotia- 
tions. These increases did not meet the 
findings of the majority of the Board whose 
report covered other matters as well. On 
August 20, the union took a strike vote 
which was supervised by the Board as 
required by Section 72 of the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act. <A 
majority of the employees voted not to 
strike. 

On September 13, the union announced 
that a new vote would be taken on 
September 15, to decide whether the 
employees affected were prepared to take 
strike action if necessary to compel the 
company to accept the award handed down 
by the conciliation board. The Labour 
Relations Board was asked to supervise this 
vote. The Board took the view that 
Section 72 (1) of the Act required them 
to supervise the vote and they prepared to 
do so. The company sought an injune- 
tion restraining the union from taking the 
second strike vote and the Labour Rela- 
tions Board from supervising it, on the 
grounds that one vote having been taken 
and having been against strike action, 
another strike vote could not be taken by 
the bargaining agent until the require- 
ments of the Act had been again complied 
with as upon a fresh dispute. 


On September 14, an interim injunction 
was granted by the Supreme Court with 
Mr. Justice MacFarlane presiding. In a 
judgment given on October 8, 1948, Mr. 
Justice MacFarlane ruled that the injunc- 
tion be continued until the trial of the 
action. Stating that he was in no way 
dealing with the merits of the action, His 
Lordship observed :— 

This is a new statute and there is 
nothing in the statute which expressly 
says that, when one strike vote is taken, 
a subsequent vote shall not be taken. If 
there is any doubt, the point should be 
settled, not only as a matter of deciding 
the issue here, but so that for the public 
generally there will be no doubt as to what 
the Legislature meant. The contention of 
the plaintiff company is one which relies 
for its ferce on one view of the inter- 
pretation of a statute, which not only 
outlines a public policy of handling indus- 
trial disputes and methods of conciliation 
but a statute which both interests and 
affects a large proportion of the popula- 
tion of the province. 


In the trial of the action, Mr. Justice 
Wood reviewed Sections 29, 31A, 31B and 72 
of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act, 1947 as being relevant to the 
case. These sections provide that collec- 
tive bargaining negotiations and a report 
of a conciliation board must precede a 
strike or lockout. Further, Section 31A 
provides that “. . . no person shall declare 
or authorize a strike and no employee shall 
strike until after a vote of the employees 
in the unit affected as to whether to strike 
or not to strike has been taken and the 
majority of such employees who vote have 
voted in favour of a strike”. Section 31B 
has similar provisions for lockouts. 


Section 72 (1) reads:— 


In the case of a vote under Section 31A 
or 31B, the vote shall be by secret ballot, 
and the Labour Relations Board or a 
person appointed by it shall supervise the 
taking and counting of the vote; and in 
the case of any other vote under the 
provisions of this Act, the Labour Rela- 
tions Board may direct that the vote shall 
be by secret ballot, and the Labour Rela- 
tions Board or a person appointed by it 
may thereupon supervise the taking and 
counting of the vote. 


There is nothing in the statute which 
prohibits employees and employers from 
voting as often as they wish either with 
regard to strikes or otherwise, His Lord- 
ship stated. 

It was urged by the union’s counsel that 
the proposed vote was not to be taken 
under the Act, that Sections 31A and 31B 
had nothing to do with the delay pro- 
cedure provided for in the Act and that 
Section 31A was merely to prevent a union 
calling out members when they do not 
wish to strike. 


In considering this point, Mr. Justice 
Wood stated :— 

In my view, however, the proposed vote, 
if taken, will be taken as a supervised 
vote under the provisions of the statute. 
A supervised vote in favour of a strike 
is by virtue of Section 31A a condition 
precedent to a strike and, if this vote can 
now be taken and is favourable, a strike 
may then legally be called. It is to be 
noted that the same applies to a lockout. 


His Lordship continued :— 


The Labour Relations Board is author- 
ized to do merely those things which are 
contained in the statute. That statute 
does not authorize it to supervise one vote 
after another whether of the employees or 
of the employers until the party wishing 
such a vote finally obtains one that satis- 
fies him. The Act was passed for the 
purpose of securing industrial peace. ... 
Such successive voting is not conducive 
thereto but rather to continuous disturb- 
ance. 


The Court pointed out that conditions 
may have changed since the original bar- 
gaining commenced. A new conciliation 
board might make a finding which would 
be acceptable to both parties or the matter 
might be adjusted by agreement. In con- 
cluding, Mr. Justice Wood stated :— 

In my view, the Act contemplates that, 
before a second supervised strike vote be 


taken, a further effort be made to adjust 
the differences in this way. 


F.W. Woolworth Co. Ltd. v. Retail Clerks 
Union, Local No. 279 and the Labour 
Relations Board (1948) 2 W.W.R. 883 
and (1949) 1 W.W.R. 958. 


Court holds that B.C. Labour Relations 
Board has authority to determine whether 
members of a union applying for certifi- 
cation as bargaining agent are “members 
in good standing” under the union’s 
constitution. 


The Supreme Court of British Columbia 
on August 22, 1949, dismissed the applica- 
tion of Local Union 468, Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers International Union of 
America for a court order to require the 
British Columbia Labour Relations Board 
to certify Local 468 as the bargaining 
authority of the employees of a Vancouver 
firm said to be engaged in the manufacture 
of bakery and confectionery products. 


Mr. Justice Whittaker in giving judg- 
ment outlned the events leading up to the 
application for a court order. On June 8, 
1949, Local 468 filed an application for 
certification with the Board. On June 21 
the Board rejected the application and in 
a letter of July 27 advised the Local that 
“should the employer resume manufacturing 
and employ persons who may, pursuant to 
the constitution of the Union, be accept- 
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able into membership, then the Board will 
be willing to receive and consider a new 
application for such employees”. 

On July 27 the Board certified another 
union, Local 31 of the General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers Union, as bargaining 
authority for the firm’s employees. Not- 
withstanding this, Local 468 claimed the 
right to be certified; urging that it had, 
as members in good standing, a majority 
of all employees, and contending that the 
Board exceeded its authority in presuming 
to determine jurisdiction as between rival 
unions. 

His Lordship then examined the obliga- 
tions placed on the Labour Relations Board 
by the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act in respect to certification of a 
bargaining agent. The Act provides that 
when a labour organization applies for cer- 
tification, the Board shall first determine 
whether the unit 1s appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining, and then decide whether 
the majority of the employees in the unit 
are members in good standing of the 
appleant organization. If the Board is 
satisfied on both these points, it must 
certify the union as the _ bargaining 
authority; if not, it must reject the applica- 
tion, and may designate the length of time, 
not exceeding 90 days, that must elapse 
before a new application by the same 
applicant will be considered. The Act 
further provides that if a question arises 
as to whether a person is a member in 
good standing of a trade union, the Board 
shall decide the question, and the Board’s 
decision is final. The Board is authorized 
by another section of the Act to direct an 
appleant union to file with the Board a 
copy of its constitution and by-laws. 

In the case of Local 468, the Board’s 
reasons for rejecting the application were 
set out in a letter to the union dated June 
20. The letter stated that the Board after 
studying the investigator’s report and after 
having heard the representations of all 
interested parties, rejected the application 
because it was not satisfied that a majority 
of the employees were members in good 
standing of the union. The reason it was 
not satisfied that the employees were “in 
good standing” was that the local union 
had failed to show it had jurisdiction. The 
Board reached this conclusion after exam- 
ining the union’s constitution. 

Article 2, Section 1 of the constitution of 
the Union reads as follows:— 

The Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America shall exer- 
cise and maintain jurisdiction over all 
workers employed in the manufacture of 
(1) all bakery products, such as bread, 
rolls, cake, pie, biscuit, crackers, pretzels, 


pastries and matzos; (2) confectionery 
products, such as ice cream, candies and 
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sweets of every description, including 
candied fruits and preserves; (3) _ all 
macaroni and paste products; (4) kindred 
products. Jurisdiction begins with the 
loading platform and extends into the 
plant or shop. 


By Article 20, Section 1, membership is 
restricted to those employed or seeking 
employment in an industry under the trade 
and geographical jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Union. 

Mr. Justice Whittaker found that the 
Board in this case was acting within its 
authority. He upheld the Board’s conten- 
tion that it may investigate the type of 
business carried on by the employer, and 
may examine the constitution of the appli- 
cant union and may decide whether the 
employees in a particular unit in ‘view of 
the type of work in which they are engaged 
are competent to be members in good stand- 
ing of the applicant union, taking into 
consideration the lmited trade jurisdiction 
of the union as set out in the constitution. 
He concluded :— 

It is obvious that an employee can only 
become a member in good standing of a 
union if the constitution permits him to 
become a member. Mere acceptance of an 
application for membership and payment 
of dues do not constitute membership if 
the employee is not eligible for member- 
ship under the constitution... 

It is, of course, not open to me to inquire 
as to the merits of the Board’s decision. 
Local 468, Bakery and Confectionery 

Workers International Union of America 

v. Labour Relations Board, British 

Columbia; re Scott-Bathgate Litd., 

unreported. 


Labour Relations Board’s reinstatement 
order quashed in Saskatchewan Appeal 
Court on grounds that Board did not 
properly assess monetary loss suffered 
by dismissed employees. 


Upon the direction of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, the John East 
Iron Works case which has been reviewed 
from time to time in the Lasour GAZETTE 
was returned to the Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal for a rehearing. 

On April 4, 1949, the Appeal Court 
quashed the orders of the Saskatchewan 
Labour Relations Board requiring the com- 
pany to reinstate five employees in their 
employment and to pay each of them 
$200.80, the monetary loss suffered by 
reason of their dismissal. In delivering the 
judgment, Mr. Justice MacDonald held that 
the Court could set aside the Board’s order 
as there was an error in law in the Board’s 
assessment of the monetary loss suffered by 
the employees. 

The Labour Relations Board’s orders for 
reinstatement were made after the United 


Steel Workers of America, Local 3493, 
complained that the company had been 
guilty of unfair labour practices under the 
Saskatchewan Trade Union Act. The Board 
found that the company had discriminated 
against each of the five employees in regard 
to the tenure of their employment with a 
view to discouraging membership in or 
activity for the trade union. The company 
applied for a writ of certiorari to remove or 
quash the Board’s orders. 

His Lordship briefly reviewed the two 
previous decisions given on this case, by 
the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal (L.G., 
1948, p. 60) and by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council (L.G., 1948, p. 1441). 
On December 15, 1947, the Court of Appeal 
quashed the Board’s orders, holding that 
Section 5 (e) of the Trade Union Act which 
purported to give the Board power to make 
orders for reinstatement was ultra vires of 
the Legislature of Saskatchewan since 1t was 

legislation setting up a Supreme, District 
or County Court or a tribunal analogous 
thereto, the judges and members of which 
are not appointed by the Governor General 
of Canada in Council, and as purporting to 
confer judicial power on a body not so 
appointed. 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, in reversing this decision, on 
October 13, 1948, held that such jurisdic- 
tion exercised by the Board was not ultra 
vires of the Saskatchewan Legislature. The 
question of the constitutionality of the Act 
having been established, the case was, as 
noted above, returned to the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal for a rehearing on the 
other grounds raised by the company. 

The case remained to be tried on the 
grounds (1) that there was a fundamental 
error in law in the Board’s assessment of 
the monetary loss suffered by the discharged 
employees; and (2) that the Chairman of 
the Board acted with bias in the proceedings. 

In dealing with the first point, the Court 
noted that the Board, in giving the reasons 
for the issuance of its orders, stated that 
each employee, had he been employed con- 
tinuously by the company at the regular 
rate of wages from May 23, 1947, when he 
ceased receiving wages, until the date of 
the decision, would have received the sum 
of $200.80. “Therefore”, the Board stated, 
“that sum represents the monetary loss 
suffered by each employee by reason of his 
discharge”. 

Mr. Justice MacDonald pointed out that 
the Board had assumed that the only ques- 
tion for its determination of the monetary 
loss suffered was the amount of wages the 
employee would have earned between the 
relevant dates, irrespective of any other 
consideration. This, in the Judge’s opinion, 
clearly ignored the principle of law appli- 


cable in such cases that it is the duty of 
a discharged employee to minimize his loss 
as far as reasonably possible. For all that 
appeared in the Board’s reasons for judg- 
ment, each employee may have been 
otherwise employed during the period in 
question or might have been so employed 
if he had looked for employment. 

After reviewing previous decisions in 
which the question had arisen, Mr. Justice 
MacDonald stated that he was of the 
opinion that, where an employee sought 
damages for wrongful dismissal, the onus 
of proving that the employee took reason- 
able efforts to obtain other employment 
and failed to do so, was upon the employee, 
and not upon the company, as the Board 
contended. However, he stated that the 
question of onus of proof did not arise in 
this case. 

In proceedings before the Board, His 
Lordship considered that it was the duty 
of the Board to find all the material facts. 
Unhke proceedings in a court, in Board 
hearings there is no plaintiff, no defendant, 
or no pleadings. The Board and each of 
its members have the powers of a commis- 
sioner under The Public Inquiries Act. The 
Court found that the Board did not say 
that no evidence of other employment or 
of neglect to seek other employment was 
given or available; the Board merely 
applied “its self-made formula” for deter- 
mining the monetary loss. Mr. Justice 
MacDonald said that since, under the Act, 
the Court “is bound absolutely by the 
findings of the Board”, it was the duty of 
the Board not only to find the necessary 
facts but also to record them. The courts 
would then be in a position to determine 
whether the facts so justified the Board’s 
conclusion. In this case the Board should 
have considered all questions that might 
affect the quantum of the monetary loss. 

The Board contended that the Court was 
bound by the findings, both as to law and 
fact, of the Board. The company argued 
that the Court is bound by the findings of 


‘fact, but not by the findings of law. His 


Lordship reviewed many previous decisions 
in which a similar point was at issue, and 
concluded :— 

T am therefore clearly of opinion that 
this Court can set aside the order in 
question herein, as there is an error m 
law apparent on its face. 

This conclusion of the Court was based 
on the assumption that the Board had 
jurisdiction to find the amount of the 
monetary loss suffered by the discharged 
employee. Mr. Justice MacDonald ques- 
tioned this assumption. He pointed out 
that although the Board is empowered to 
make an order requiring an employer to 
pay a discharged employee the monetary 
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loss suffered by him, it is not expressly 
stated in the Act that the Board can fix 
or determine the amount of such loss. In 
the Privy Council decision, it was stated 
that the jurisdiction of the Board under 
Section 5 (e) of the Act “is not invoked 
by the employee for the enforcement of his 
contractual rights; those whatever they may 
be, he can assert elsewhere”. Mr. Justice 
MacDonald continued :— 

It seems to me that this means that 
while the Board may require an employer 
to pay the monetary loss suffered by a 
discharged employee, yet, in order to fix, 
determine, or recover the amount thereof, 
the employee must have recourse to the 
Courts. 

This interpretation, he considered, was 
consistent with the Privy Council’s view 
that the Board’s jurisdiction does not con- 
form to that possessed by a superior, 
district or county court. 

The Court then dealt with the second 
ground on which the company based its 
application for quashing the Board’s orders, 
namely the alleged bias of the Chairman 
of the Board. Mr. Justice MacDonald 
found that the facts stated did not, in his 
opinion, show any bias on the part of the 
Chairman. With respect to the company’s 
contention that the Chairman had shown 
bias in producing certain evidence at the 
hearing before the Labour Relations Board, 
the Court was of the opinion that it was 
the duty of the Board to inquire into and 
find all the facts necessary to the deter- 
mination of the questions before it. 

Mr. Justice MacDonald made mention of 
the third ground raised by the company in 
its application to the Court; namely the 
question of the jurisdiction of the Board to 
make an order. His Lordship stated that 
there 1s no provision in the Act forbidding 
an employer to discharge an employee. He 
pointed out that from certain provisions in 
the Act regarding unfair labour practices 
and powers of the Board to order reinstate- 
ment and payment of wages it might be 
argued that by necessary implication the 
discharge of an employee is contrary to the 
Act. At common law, however, if rights 
cannot be conferred by implication, neither 
can they be taken away. His Lordship 
gave no decision on this point because he 
had already found the orders of the Board 
bad for other reasons. 

In quashing the orders without the actual 
issue of a writ of certiorari, His Lordship 
awarded the Board costs except the costs 
of the constitutional issue which, by the 
Privy Council decision, were awarded to 
the company. In re the Trade Union Act, 
1944, John East Iron Works Ltd., v. Labour 
Relations Board of Saskatchewan, et al. 
(No. 3) (1949) 1 W.WR., 842. 

x 2 
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On May 19, 1949, the Labour Relations 
Board applied to the Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal for leave to appeal this decision 
to the Supreme Court of Canada. The 
Board contended that leave to appeal 
should be granted because the judgment 
dealt with matters “of great public 
importance”. 

Chief Justice Martin, however, recalled 
that the Chairman of the Board in a state- 
ment for publication had previously referred 
to the two points of the case on which the 
Court of Appeal ruled as of “decidedly 
minor consequence”. Further, His Lordship 
stated he could not agree with the Board’s 
argument that the Court should assume that 
other matters, in addition to the wages each 
employee would have received, had been 
considered by the Board. No notice had 
been taken by the Board of the evidence 
concerning at least one employee that he 
had earned certain wages during the period 
of dismissal. The Judge affirmed that the 
Board’s orders were bad on the face of 
them, and dismissed the application to 
appeal with costs. In re Trade Union Act, 
1944, John East Iron Works Lid. v. Labour 
Relations Board of Saskatchewan (No. 4) 
(1949) 2 W.W.R.., 39. 

* * 

On June 24, 1949, the Supreme Court of 
Canada dismissed an application by the 
Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board for 
leave to appeal the Court of Appeal’s 
decision. 


Court finds that Saskatchewan Labour 
Relations Board failed to take proper 
steps to determine majority support of 
union seeking certification—Board order 
quashed. 


The Saskatchewan Court of King’s Bench, 
on July 20, 1949, quashed an order of the 
Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board 
directing an employer to bargain collec- 
tively with a certified bargaining agent. 
The Court’s ruling was based on the manner 
in which the Board conducted a hearing in 
reaching its decision. 

A taxi-cab company in Regina brought 
the issue before the Court on the grounds 
that the Board did not allow them a fair 
opportunity to contradict the evidence on 
which the Board based its certification of 
the union as the bargaining agent of the 
company’s employees, and that the Board 
was biased in favour of the union. 

Mr. Justice Brown in his judgment 
referred first to The Saskatchewan Trade 
Union Act, 1944, Section 15, which provides 
that :— 

There shall be no appeal from an order 
or decision of the board under this Act, 


and the board shall have full power to 
determine any question of fact necessary 


to its jurisdiction, and its proceedings, 
orders and decisions shall not be review- 
able by any court of law or by an 
certiorari, mandamus, prohibition, injunc- 
tion or other proceeding whatsoever. 


He pointed out that while the Board in 
the performance of its duties, even those 
of a judicial character, is free to proceed 
informally and may adopt a system of 
procedure which does not conform to the 
usual practice of the courts of law, there 
is an obligation on the Board “to act 
strictly within the ambit of its jurisdiction 
and to see that in the conduct of its work 
within the ambit of its jurisdiction it acts 
in fairness to all parties concerned, free 
from bias and partiality”. Notwithstanding 
the section of the Act quoted above, the 
courts may interfere where the Board in 
the conduct of its work fails to act fairly, 
impartially and without bias. In support of 
this view, His Lordship cited several prior 
judgments and quoted Lord Loreburn in 
Bd. of Education v. Rice (1911), A.C. 179 :— 


Comparatively recent statutes have ex- 
tended, if they have not originated, the 
practice of imposing upon departments or 
officers of State the duty of deciding or 
determining questions of various kinds. In 
the present instance as in many others, 
what comes for determination is sometimes 
a matter to be settled by discretion, in- 
volving no law. It will, I suppose, usually 
be of an administrative kind; but some- 
times it will involve matter of law as well 
as matter of fact, or even depend upon 
matter of law alone. In such cases the 
Board of Education will have to ascertain 
the law and also to ascertain the facts. 
I need not add that in doing either they 
must act in good faith and fairly listen to 
both sides, for that is a duty lying upon 
every one who decides anything. But I do 
not think they are bound to treat such a 
question as though it were a trial. . 
They can obtain information in any way 
they think best, always giving a fair oppor- 
tunity to those who are parties in the 
controversy for correcting or contradicting 
any relevant statement prejudicial to their 


view. Provided this is done, there is no 
appeal from the determination of the 
Board. ... The Board is in the nature of 


an arbitral tribunal, and a Court of law 
has no jurisdiction to hear appeals from the 
determination either upon law or upon fact. 
But if the Court is satisfied either that 
the Board have not acted judicially in the 
way I have described, or have not deter- 
mined the question which they are required 
by the Act to determine, then there is a 
remedy by mandamus and certiorari. 
There was no lack of jurisdiction in the 
present case, since the Board clearly has 
authority under the Act (s. 5 (b)) to make 
an order “determining what trade union, if 
any, represents a majority of employees in 
an appropriate unit of employees”. The 
complaint related to the conduct of the 
inquiry, which the Board was called on to 
make in deciding whether the union apply- 
ing for certification represented a majority 
of the employees of the company. 


58417—8 


According to the affidavits filed by the 
company, and the union (the latter being 
a statement made by the Vice-Chairman of 
the Board in support of the Board order 
and describing the Board’s practice and pro- 
cedure), the steps leading up to certification 
of the union were found to be as follows: 
On July 26, 1948, the union applied to the 
Board for certification, claiming that it rep- 
resented a majority of the employees. The 
company filed a reply with the Board, 
stating that the majority of these employees 
did not desire the applicant to be certified, 
and had signed union cards under false 
representations. The Board held a hearing 
on August 13, 1948, at which 12 of the 19 
employees of the company testified. They 
stated 

that they had been approached individually 

and one at a time, out of the hearing and 

presence of any of their fellow drivers 
employed by the firm, by one Jones, acting 
on behalf of the union, who tried to 
persuade them to join the union by telling 
each one of them that all the rest of the 
drivers had already joined up and _ by 
threatening them individually that if they 


didn’t also join, then they would lose their 
employment . . 


The result of the hearing was that the 
union withdrew its application at the 
suggestion of the Board. 

On January 26, 1949, the union made a 
further application to the Board claiming 
a majority of employees and filing “dues 
authorization cards” in support. The com- 
pany filed a reply recalling the circum- 
stances surrounding the previous applica- 
tion and stating further “The company now 
has some evidence that this union has, 
through its agents, renewed their activities 
along the same lines, using threats that the 
men would lose their jobs if they didn’t sign 
up with the union, in addition to the tactics 
already sworn to before the Board”. The 
application came before the Board for 
hearing February 16, 1949. The Chairman 
of the Board stated that the union’s case 
was already before the Board by reason of 
the material (union cards) which had been 
filed by the union. 

It is the practice of the Board, according 
to the statement of its Vice-Chairman, that 
the names of the initial applicants author- 
izing the union to act in any application 
for certification of a union requested on 
their behalf be not disclosed to the employer 
or the public and are a confidential record 
of the Board, but in those cases where some 
question has been raised by an interested 
party on an application for certification it 
is the practice of the Board to hear such 
representation and any reply that any other 
interested party might wish to make to it 
in public. The company was accordingly 
given no opportunity of knowing what the 
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evidence filed by the union was, but had 
the privilege of making representations to 
che Board at the hearing and of bringing 
witnesses or filing affidavits. 

The company’s counsel asked that all the 
drivers be called before the Board to tell 
their own story, or, in the alternative, that 
the Board conduct a vote under The Trade 
Union Act. The Board was not. prepared 
to take either of these steps, but indicated 
that it was ready to hear any evidence the 
counsel could produce that there had been 
duress and misrepresentation by the union’s 
agents. The counsel obtained an affidavit 
from one of the company’s employees to 
be filed with the Board on condition that 
the identity of the employee be revealed 
only to the Board. The counsel claimed 
that the Board should accept this affidavit 
in the same way as it had accepted evidence 
from the union. The Board would not 
accept the affidavit as evidence unless it was 
made available to the union so that any 
issue raised might be answered, and voted 
unanimously for the certification of the 
union. The order to the company to 
negotiate automatically followed. 

In discussing the manner in which the 
Board conducted the hearing, Mr. Justice 
Brown said :— 


The Board, under the circumstances of 
this case. was called upon “to have a 
hearing” for the purpose of “determining” 
whether or not a majority of the employees 
of the company wished to have this union 
certified as their bargaining agent. In 
reality there was no hearing within the 
meaning of the word. There was an argu- 
ment but that was all. The burden of 
proof was on the union to establish the 
fact that a majority of the men desired 
to be unionized but no evidence of any 
kind was given at the so-called hearing. 


To treat union cards as confidential and as 
evidence in the case, and to reject the 
affidavit brought forward by the company, 
savoured: too much of bias and partisan- 
ship, His Lordship said. Furthermore, since 
there was some evidence that the union 
cards did not truly represent the wishes of 
those signing them this was a case where 
the ballot should have been used as the 
simplest, fairest and safest way of settling 
the matter. 

I find myself compelled to say that in 
the light of the material before me the 
Board, throughout this so-called hearing, 
utterly failed to display evidence of good 
faith and fairness and impartiality to 
either the company or its employees. The 
Board appeared to act as if it were in 
league with the union and was determined 
to unionize the employees whether or not 


the company or a majority of the employees 
desired such a result. 


The court accordingly quashed the Board’s 
order directing the company to negotiate 
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with the union. The company was awarded 
the. costs "of “thes actions Capitaine ap 
Ltd. v. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Dimsrow 1865 \I9o01 Le te Reg 84. 


* * * 


An application of the Saskatchewan 
Labour Relations Board for an extension of 
time to appeal this decision was dismissed 
on September 7, 1949. 


U.S. United Mine Workers Union not 
guilty of contempt charges. Government’s 
contention that union did not take appro- 
priate action to stop the strike held 
unproved. 


On March 2, 1950, Judge R. B. Keech in 
the Federal District Court, Washington, 
D.C., ruled that the international union, the 
United Mine Workers of America, was not 
guilty of civil or criminal contempt of court. 
The Court found that the United States 
Government had failed to prove its charge 
that the union had “knowingly, wilfully, 
wrongfully and deliberately disobeyed and 
violated” a temporary restraining order 
issued by Judge Keech on February 11, 1950, 
enjoiming the UMW from continuing the 
coal strike. 

[On February 9, the Federal District 
Court, on the petition of the National | 
Labour Relations Board for an injunction, 
held that certain demands of the union 
constituted unfair labour practices. These 
demands were: (1) a closed or union shop 
before the union has won a union-shop 
authorization election in accordance with 
Taft-Hartley Act requirements; (2) a 
welfare fund whose benefits are payable to 
union members only; (3) that union 
members have to work only when they are 
“willing and able” to do so and need not 
work during “memorial periods’. On 
February 11, Judge Keech accordingly 
issued an injunction, under the Labour- 
Management Relations Act of 1947, restrain- 
ing the union from insisting on these 
demands by strike action and directing the 
union “to take all appropriate action ... to 
ensure that ... all members of the said 
union . . . cease the said strike to return 
to their employment... .” The union sent 
telegrams and letters and other communica- 
tions to its district and lotal branches and 
members, instructing the miners to return 
to work. When the miners failed to return 
to the coal pits, the Government started 
contempt of court action against the union. 
On February 20, on petition from the 
Government, Judge Keech issued a “show 
cause” order directed at the union, giving 
it until February 24 to clear itself of the 
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contempt charge by getting the striking 
miners back to work. However, the miners 
remained away from work, refusing to 
return without a contract. The injunction 
which was issued for a ten-day period was 
extended for a further 10 days, until 
March 3.] 

The Court reviewed the Government’s 
specific charges against the union; (1) that 
after the restraining order, the union did 
not bring the strike in the bituminous coal 
mines to an end, nor did the union cease 
from engaging in, permitting or encouraging 
the strike; (2) that the union, acting 
through its officers, agents, servants and 
employees did not take all appropriate 
action to stop the strike; (3) that the union 
caused and engaged in the strike, interfered 
with and affected the orderly continuance of 
work and was engaging in a course of action 
which was interfering with the court’s juris- 
diction and which would obstruct the deter- 
mination of this case by the court; (4) that 
the strike, which began on February 6, 
continued uninterruptedly until the time of 
the petition; and (5) the union violated the 
temporary restraining order of February 11 
and is, for this reason, in contempt of court. 

The Judge pointed out that the defen- 
dant in a criminal contempt proceeding has 
the same protection as the defendant in any 
other criminal case. He is presumed inno- 
cent until proved guilty and the party 
seeking to convict him must prove him 
guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. In civil 
contempt cases, proof need not be beyond 
a reasonable doubt but guilt must be proved 
by clear and convincing evidence and not by 
a mere preponderance of evidence. 

The court concluded, after applying these 
principles, that the Government had failed 
to prove its charges that the union had 
knowingly, wilfully, wrongfully, and deliber- 
ately disobeyed and violated the temporary 
restraining order. 

The Judge said the record showed that 
approximately 370,000 members of the union 
were on strike and continued to strike up 
to the time of the Court hearing. He 
referred to the 1948 contempt case against 
the UMW in which the union was found 
guilty on the theory that “as long as a 
union is functioning as a union it must be 
held responsible for the mass action of its 
members”. (L.G., 1948, p. 554). However, 
in the present case, the judgment stated, 

the facts disclosed by the record in this 

case do not prove—-either beyond a reason- 
able doubt or by clear and convincing 
evidence—that there has been wilful con- 
tempt of this court’s order on the part of 
the union, by the action which it has 


taken or by the action which it has failed 
to take. 
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He pointed out that the difference between 
the 1948 contempt case and the present 
proceedings is that, in the former case, it 
was shown that the union “had made no 
attempt to restore normal production”. He 
cited a statement of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia that 
the union would not have been found guilty 
of contempt in the 1948 case had its presi- 
dent sent back-to-work telegrams earlier 
than he did. 

The judgment stated that, in the present 
case, after the Court’s order, telegrams, 
letters and other communications had been 
sent out by the union to its district and 
local branches and members instructing the 
miners to return to work. If such com- 
munications are to be ruled as constituting 
only a token compliance with the Court’s 
order for action on the part of the union, 
then clear and convicing evidence must be 
presented to controvert the apparent good 
faith of such communications. Mere sus- 
picion based on failure to obtain results 
is not enough. Further, there was no 
attempt made in this case to disprove the 
testimony that was made on behalf of the 
union that no union funds were used to aid 
striking miners since the restraining order 
was issued. 

The Judge pointed out that the record 
showed only one affirmative action that the 
union might have taken, but omitted to 
take—namely the revocation of the charters 
of local unions which notified union head- 
quarters that they had voted not to comply 
with the back-to-work order. Such a sanc- 
tion was authorized by the union’s con- 
stitution. In the Judge’s opinion, however, 
this omission was not sufficient proof of 
either criminal or civil contempt nor did 
the record show that such action by the 
union would have been “appropriate” 
within the meaning of the injunction. 

Judge Keech stated that it was possible 
that the strike had been “ordered, encour- 
aged, recommended, instructed, induced or 
in some wise permitted” by methods not 
appearing on the record. However, 

the Court may not convict by conjecture, 

being bound to act only on the evidence 

before it, which is insufficient to support 

a finding of either criminal or civil 

contempt. 

U.S. v. International Union, United Mine 
Workers of America, et al, U.S. District 
Court, District of Columbia. 


K ok *K 


It is reported that the Attorney-General 
will appeal the civil contempt decision of 
the District Court to the Court of Appeals. 
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Supreme Court Judgment on Rentals Reference 


The question, “Are the Wartime Lease- 
hold Regulations ultra vires either in whole 
or in part and, if so, in what particulars 
or to what extent?” was referred by the 
Governor in Council to the Supreme Court 
of Canada under Section 55 of the Supreme 
Court Act. The Court held hearings from 
January 30 to February 3 and gave its 
answer on March 1. All seven judges were 
unanimous in giving the answer “no”. Each 
judge prepared a written statement of his 
reasons for decision. This report summarizes 
briefly the Chief Justice’s decision and 
brings out some additional points raised by 
the other judges. 


The Chief Justice pointed out that the 
answer given by the Court is not a judg- 
ment binding on the Government, on 
Parliament or on individuals, but it is an 
Opinion given on the material which appears 
in the Order of Reference—an opinion 
which would, however, be likely to be 
followed in a contested case where the same 
questions arose. The Court is not expected 
to look to outside evidence, but may take 
into consideration any fact which is of 
common or public knowledge. 

He accordingly limited himself to the 
situation disclosed in the Order of Refer- 
ence and the different declarations which 
appear in the successive Acts adopted by 
Parliament. He found that there is no 
doubt that under normal conditions the 
subject matter of rents belongs to pro- 
vincial jurisdiction. There is equally no 
doubt that under abnormal conditions, such 
as the existence of war, Parliament may 
competently assume jurisdiction over rents. 
Notwithstanding the cessation of hostilities, 
Parliament has authority to continue such 
control as it finds necessary to ensure the 
orderly transition from war to peace. The 
Leasehold Regulations are, therefore, not 
ultra vires. This opinion is in line with 
precedents established by the Privy Council 
in the Fort Frances case (1923) A.C. 695 
and the Japanese Reference (1947) A.C. 87, 
and the Supreme Court of Canada in the 
Chemicals Reference (1943) S.C.R. 1. He 
quoted Viscount Haldane, in the Fort 
Frances case, as follows:— 

No authority other than the central 
Government is in a position to deal with 
a problem which is essentially one of 
statesmanship. It may be that it has 
become clear that the crisis which arose 
is wholly at an end and that there is no 
justification for the continued exercise of 
an exceptional interference which becomes 
ultra vires when it is no longer called for. 
In such a case the law as laid down for 
distribution of powers in the ruling instru- 


ment would have to be invoked. But very 
clear evidence that the crisis had wholly 
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passed away would be required to justify 
the judiciary, even when the question raised 
was one ot ultra vires which it had to 
decide, in overruling the decision of the 
Government that exceptional measures were 
still requisite. 


Mr. Justice Taschereau reached the same 
conclusion that the problem of whether an 
emergency still exists is essentially one of 
statesmanship. He held that the door to 
all judicial investigations is not closed, but 
that it is only with great caution that the 
courts will intervene. In summing up, he 
said :— 

In the present instance, no evidence of 
any kind has been submitted to show that 
the emergency has disappeared and that 
normal conditions are now prevailing. On 
the contrary, common knowledge, to which 
it 1s surely permissible to appeal in a 
case of this kind, and the very valuable 
exhibits in the record which I have use- 
fully consulted, to test the accuracy of the 
statements, lead me to the irresistible con- 
clusion that an emergency still exists as 
an aftermath of the war. 


Mr. Justice Kerwin traced the rental 
control regulations from the first order made 
on November 21, 1941 under the War 
Measures Act to the most recent orders of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board made 
in December, 1949 under authority of The 
Continuation of Transitional Measures Act, 
as amended in 1949. He concluded that 
“where a war emergency has existed and 
Parhament has enacted legislation declaring 
that the national emergency arising out of 
war, 1n certain aspects, has continued and is 
continuing, the subject matter of the legis- 
lation must be left to Parliament if it 
decides that the interests of the Dominion 
are to be protected.” 

Mr. Justice Rand pointed out that in 
considering the situation at the end of the 
war, it must be kept in mind that the 
Regulations themselves have played an 
effective part in producing it. He quoted 
from the Australian judgment in Dawson 
v. The Commonwealth of Australia 
(1946) :— 

The fact that the Regulations have been 
in operation itself creates an economic 
condition which may reasonably be thought 
to require their continued operation for 
some further period in order to bring about 
a gradual return to what might be called 
more normal conditions, instead of expos- 
ing the community to the consequences of 


a sudden and abrupt creation of what may 
be a legislative vacuum. 


The people who would be exposed to the 
consequences of this “legislative vacuum” 
would naturally look to the Government 
originally responsible to take or continue 
reasonable measures. 


Mr. Justice Estey emphasized that Par- 
hament has clearly indicated that the 
legislation is of a temporary character. The 
Dominion has been pursuing a course of 
gradual decontro! and when the emergency 
no longer exists the legislation will be 
completely repealed. The temporary nature 
of the rentals legislation, together with the 
fact that it deals with conditions initially 
connected with the war, serves to differ- 
entiate it from the two statutes (The Board 
of Commerce Act and The Combines and 
Fair Prices Act) which were held to be 
invalid by the Privy Council in the Board 
of Commerce case (1922), 1 A.C. 191. 

“The kind of evidence necessary to estab- 
lish that the emergency calling for the 
exercise of the federal power has ‘entirely’ 
passed away is wholly lacking,” Mr. Justice 
Kellock stated. It had been argued by one 
of the respondents that such evidence was 
provided by the statement in the Order of 
Reference that on October 23, 1948 the 
Minister of Finance had advised the 
premiers of each of the provincial govern- 
ments that the Dominion Government was 
prepared to vacate the field to any prov- 
ince which might decide to undertake rent 
control. This offer did not constitute any 
admission that the need for Dominion-wide 
control of rentals had passed. If it had 
developed that the problem could have been 
dealt with by common action agreed upon 
by the provinces, it might have been that 
any further justification for the exercise of 
federal legislative jurisdiction would have 


ceased. It did not so develop. Had one 
or more of the provinces undertaken to 
exercise rent control within their respective 
limits so as adequately to form the neces- 
sary links with Dominion legislation else- 
where in Canada the powers of the 
Dominion Government to maintain its 
legislation would not have been affected, in 
Mr. Justice Kellock’s opinion. 

The contention that the rental Regula- 
tions were outside of the powers vested in 
the Governor in Council by the War 
Measures Act was dealt with by Mr. 
Justice Locke. The contention was based 
on the grounds that the rental Regulations 
trench upon the powers of the legislatures 
of the provinces to exclusively make laws 
in relation to property and civil rights 
within their boundaries. He found the 
Regulations clearly within the language of 
the Act dealing with the appropriation, 
disposition and use of property. He found 
no suggestion in the present case that the 
legislation is colourable in the sense that 


- Parhament might be said under the guise 


of legislation to authorize measures deemed 
necessary for the peace, order and good 
government of Canada as a whole, to be 
attempting to usurp provincial powers in 
respect of property and eivil rights, or in 
the sense that the regulations are con- 
tinued in force with any such object. In 
the matter of a reference to determine the 
validity of The Wartime Leasehold Regu- 
lations, Supreme Court of Canada, March 1, 
1950. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Annual Summary of Decisions of Umpire 
Under Unemployment Insurance Act 


The Hon. Mr. Justice Lucien Cannon, 
formerly a judge of the Superior Court of 
Quebec, was the first Umpire under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940. He 
resigned on account of illness at the end of 
February, 1949, and died in the City of 
Quebec, on February 14, 1950. During his 
term of office, he rendered 438 decisions 
on appeals and performed his duties with 
great distinction. 

The late Judge Cannon was succeeded by 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Alfred Savard, also 
a judge of the Superior Court of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, on April 12, 1949. 

For the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1950, the Umpire handed down 129 deci- 
sions (126 benefit cases and 3 coverage 
cases). Benefit cases appeals were from 
disqualification under the following sections 
of the Act:— 


Voluntary leaving employment (Sec- 


LLOMeA La GL Vaey oetenn: se RURAL Bas cea 24 
Refusal to apply for or accept 

employment (Section 40 (1) )..... 28 
Not deemed to be unemployed (Sec- 

CLOT 2a le Ul Eat ee ae ake Mee 17 
Labour dispute (Section 39)......... 16 
Not available for work (Section 

DA TACO) 3) Bowed ie sagan ot ee ae 14 
Misconduct. (Section 41 (1) ).2.2.... 8 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Not capable of work (Section 27 
GORC PTe  ees oon wer 3 
The remainder (Sections 28, 29, 31, 
36 (6) of the Act and seasonal 
regulations) 3.28 weer oe eee 21 


Most of these cases were from the Prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec. Two were 
from the Province of Newfoundland. 

Throughout the year, a number of oral 
hearings were presided over by the Umpire 
at which officers of various interested unions 
and officials of the Commission as well as 
claimants and their legal counsels were 
present. One important hearing was in 
connection with the case (CU-B 531) of a 
claimant who had lost his employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute between the Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union and the East and West Coast 
Canadian Ship Owners (L.G., April, 1950, 
p. 534). It served as a test case for a large 
number of seamen who had lost their 
employment by reason of the stoppage of 
work. 

Another important case was that of 
Carmelle Ainsley and Florence Baron, et al. 
(CU-B 540) arising out of a labour dispute 
at the Paton Manufacturing Co. of Sher- 
brooke, P.Q. This case is given in this 
month’s Lasour Gazette, below. 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


The following case, involving claims for benefit during a labour 
dispute, is considered to be of sufficient general interest to 
warrant the publication of the decision practically in full. 


Held that in a labour dispute at the 
Paton Manufacturing Co. of Sherbrooke, 
P.Q., all the employees, other than the 
members of the weave room, who lost 
their employment between August 16, 
1948, and September 1, 1948, by reason 
of a partial stoppage of work due to the 
said dispute, were entitled to benefit from 
the date of their claim to September 1, 
1948, the date on which the partial stop- 
page of work became a total one; that as 
of September 1, 1948, all the employees 
covered by the bargaining agreement were 
subject to disqualification under Section 
39 of the Act, for the duration of the 
stoppage of work. 
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DECISION: 


The claimant filed a claim for benefit on 
September 1, 1948. She reported therein 
that she worked as a spinner in the spinning 
department of the Paton Manufacturing 
Company, Sherbrooke, P.Q., from December, 
1944 to August 31, 1948, and that she had 
lost her employment on account of “lack 
of work due to strike in weave room 
department.” 


According to the submissions, the Paton 
Manufacturing Company in August, 1948, 
had in its employ 468 persons, 368 of whom 
were members of the “Association Nationale 
des employes de la Paton de Sherbrooke.” 


UMPIRE’S DECISIONS, APRIL 1, 1949 TO MARCH 31, 1950 
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* Of these cases, 52 were Benefit Cases and 3 were Coverage Cases. An additional 2 cases were referred back to 


Courts of Referees for rehearing. 


The factory is divided into 26 departments, 
one of which is the weave room. In the 
weave room there were 88 employees, 42 of 
whom were weavers and 12 others loom 
fixers. 

The company and the Association on 
September 22, 1947, entered into an agree- 
ment which provided, inter alia, for the 
prompt establishment, of a production 
bonus plan in certain departments of the 
company where such plan was not already 
in operation. This agreement covered all 
the employees, except those paid by the 
week or by the month, the overseers, heads 
of departments, office staff and permanent 
guards, and was to expire one year later. 

Irrespective of the dissatisfaction expressed 
by the weavers, the company decided to 
put the bonus plan into effect in the weave 
room, on a trial basis, as from August 16, 
1948. As a result thereof, the weavers, on 
that date, refused to work under the new 
system and all but one walked out. 

Following the weavers’ action and in 
consequence thereof, a partial stoppage of 
work took place and from August 16 to 
September 1, 1948, the company was forced, 
due to the interdependence of the different 
departments, to lay off about a fifth of its 
employees. On September 1, 1948, a picket 
line was established and a full stoppage of 
work took place. 

Upon the evidence before him, the Insur- 
ance Officer disqualified the claimant from 
the receipt of benefit under Section 39 (1) 
of the Act. 

From this decision of the Insurance 
Officer, the claimant, on September 30, 1948, 
appealed to a Court of Referees, which 
heard the case in Sherbrooke, P.Q., on 
November 5, 12 and 13, 1948. A certain 
number of employees associated with the 
claimant in this appeal, as well as repre- 
sentatives of the company and officials of 
the union, attended the hearings. The 


Court, except in the case of four claimants, 
unanimously reversed the decision of the 
Insurance Officer .. . 


From the Court of Referees’ decision 
whereby they removed the disqualification 
previously imposed upon the claimant and 
others, the Insurance Officer appealed to 
the Umpire on November 26, 1948. 


From the decision of the Court of 
Referees disqualifying four claimants, the 
union also appealed to the Umpire on 
December 7, 1948. 


Verbal representations were made to me, 
at an oral hearing held in Sherbrooke, P.Q., 
on June 20, 1949, by Mr. T. L’Esperance, 
solicitor for “l’Association nationale des 
employes de la Paton” and by the Commis- 
sion’s representatives, Lt.-Col. H. S. Relph, 
KeCemChiciy ClaimsenOficem sande J eD: 
Durocher, one of his assistants. 


Extensive briefs were submitted by Lt.- 
Col. Relph (July 11, 1949) and Mr. 
L’Esperance (December 20, 1949). The 
Canadian Congress of Labour, under the 
signature of Mr. N. S. Dowd, also made 
written representations (August 16, 1949), 
pointing out that it was refraining “from 
specific references to the appeal under 
review as it wished merely to urge that 
the Umpire’s decision be limited to the 
case immediately involved, rather than be 
made a matter of general application.” 


The relevant section of the Act reads as 
follows :— 


39 (1) “An insured person shall be dis- 
qualified from receiving benefit if he has lost 
his employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work due to a labour dispute at the factory, 
workshop or other premises at which he was 
employed unless he has, during the stoppage 
of work, become bona fide employed elsewhere 
in the occupation which he usually follows, 


‘or has become regluarly engaged in some 


other occupation; but this disqualification 
shall last only so long as the stoppage of 
work continues. 
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(2) An insured person shall not be dis- 
qualified under this section if he proves 
. (a) that he is not participating in, or 
financing or directly interested in the 
labour dispute which caused the stop- 
page of work; and 
(b) that he does not belong to a grade 
or class of workers of which imme- 
diately before the commencement of 
the stoppage there were members 
employed at the premises at which the 
stoppage is taking place any of whom 
are participating in, financing or 
directly interested in the dispute. 


(3) Where separate branches of work 
which are commonly carried on as separate 
businesses in separate premises are carried 
on in separate departments on the same 
premises, each department shall, for the pur- 
pose of this section, be deemed to be a 
separate factory or workshop.” 


It is not disputed that the employees of 
the Paton Manufacturing Company whose 
cases are before me “lost their employment 
by reason of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute at the factory at which they 
were employed”, in the course of the events 
which took place at that Company in the 
latter part of the summer 1948, namely :— 


(a) The employees, covered by the bar- 
gaining agreement, who were laid _ off 
between August 16 and September 1, 1948, 
as a consequence of the weavers’ action on 
August 16, 1948, when the latter refused to 
work under the new conditions as set up 
by the employer thereby “appreciably inter- 
rupting both in substance and duration an 
operation which otherwise would have con- 
tmued to be carried out ;” 


(b) The employees, covered by the bar- 
gaining agreement, who were not laid off 
before September 1 but did not return to 
work on that date due to the establishment 
of a picket line. 

In order to determine the merit of these 
appeals, the character of the labour dispute 
which existed at the Company during the 
summer and fall of 1948, has first to be 
considered. 

It is contended by the Insurance Officer 
that, from the start, the labour dispute was 
not merely the result of a disagreement 
between the employer and the weavers as 
to the introduction of the bonus plan in the 
weave room, but was the result of a dis- 
agreement between the employer and the 
bargaining agent, “l’Association Nationale 
des employes de la Paton”, representing all 
the employees covered by the agreement, 
whether they were members of the union or 
not, as to the very existence of the bonus 
plan as a whole at the plant. In his 
opinion, the weavers’ strike was only one 
aspect of the labour dispute, it being a 
strategic move on the part of the Associa- 
tion which, “if it wanted to bring the 
employer to its point of view, without too 
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much inconvenience to its members and to 
the workers, had everything to gain by not 
insisting on certain aspects of the labour 
dispute, especially those which could have 
established the interest and:the participation 
of all the employees.” 

In support of his contention the Insurance 
Officer points out that the agreement which 
was to expire on September 22, 1948, was 
denounced by the employees at a general 
meeting held on August 1, 1948, and that 
clause 12 of that agreement, dealing with 
the establishment of the bonus plan in 
various departments, was excluded from the 
new agreement proposed by the Association. 

He further draws attention to a state- 
ment of the employer which apeared in the 
press on August 18, 1948, that “facing the 
failure of the bonus plan as a whole the 
company was forced to put the plan in 
operation in the weave room.” 

This contention of the Insurance Officer 
is not without interest. 

However all the documents on file per- 
taining to the negotiations carried on before 
August 16, between the employer on the 
one part and the weavers and the officials 
of the Association on their behalf on the 
other part, concern a conflict between the 
weavers and the company only as to the 
introduction of the bonus plan in the weave 
room. Furthermore the following letter, 
dated August 25, 1948, addressed by Mr. 
Goddard manager of the company to Mr. 
Fortier, president of the Association appears 
on record :— 

“Dear Sir: 

We had decided to hold our first 
meeting on Thursday, the 26, in order 
to negotiate a renewal of our agree- 
ment which expires on September 22 
next, 

In view of the present circumstances 
which are due to the stoppage of work 
and the weavers’ strike, we find it 
impossible to meet you on the 26; but 
we are ready to meet you as soon as 
the present difficulty is settled and the 
mill is again in full operation.” 


It would seem therefore that the employer, 
as late as August 25, 1948, drew a line of 
demarcation between his conflict with the 
weavers and future negotiations to be 
carried on for the purpose of the renewal 
of the agreement which had been denounced 
on August 1. 

A short time later, that is on August 31, 
1948, Mr. Fortier informed Mr. Goddard 
that he had been requested by some of the 
weavers to call a general meeting on that 
date of all the members of the Association 
and that in his opinion a general strike was 
to take place the following day. A general 


meeting in fact took place on the night of 
August 31, but the evidence is not too clear 
as to who attended that meeting and as to 
whether or not a strike vote was taken; in 
any event, early the next morning a picket 
line was established and no one except a 
few officials of the company was admitted 
to the premises. 


The evidence also shows that on Sep- 
tember 3, 1948, Mr. Fortier as president 
of the Association and Mr. Gervais as 
spokesman for the weavers each signed a 
separate document guaranteeing that no 
member of the Association or “picketeers” 
would prevent the operation of the office 
of the company and that all the members 
of the administrative staff would have free 
aecess to the offices for “the duration of the 
picketing in relation to the existing conflict 
between the company and the employees of 
the said company.” (Underlining added.) 

It is further. indicated that the two 
following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted on September 28, 1948, ‘at a special 
meeting of the employees of the Paton 
Manufacturing Company, which had been 
called at the request of the Provincial 
Conciliator” :— 


(a) “That the bonus plan existing at the 
mill of the Paton Mfg. Co. Ltd. of 
Sherbrooke, as well as the new plan 
submitted to the weavers be refused 
as actually denounced in the renewal 
of the agreement;” 

“That the government conciliator Mr. 

Ubald Brunet, here present be asked 

to transmit the following proposal 

TOmetnee avome, Wigs (20. itd; Of 

Sherbrooke: 

The employees of Paton are ready 
to return to work on the two follow- 
ing conditions: 

(1) return to work with the previous 
conditions ; 

(2) negotiate the renewal of the 
agreement and, failing an under- 
standing, that the established 
procedure of the Quebec Legisla- 
tion be followed.” 


So 
~H 


Finally according to clause (1) of the 
arrangement made between the Association 
and the employer on November 2, 1948, 
the Association undertook on that date “to 
end the strike” as soon as the company 
accepted certain propositions affecting all 
the employees. 


On November 3, 
resumed operations. 


After having carefully considered all the 
foregoing evidence, much of which was not 
apparently, before the Court of Referees, 
I do not feel that I can subscribe to the 


1948, the company 


Insurance Officer’s contention that the 
labour dispute, from the start, had assumed 
the character which he suggests. However, 
if it is to be presumed that the labour 
dispute had during its initial stage involved 
the weavers and the employer only, there 
can be no doubt that as of August 31, the 
said labour dispute was of such breadth that 
it involved all the employees covered by 
the bargaining agreement and that the ques- 
tion of the bonus plan as a whole which 
apparently had not, prior to August 31, 1948, 
been a cause for dispute became on that 
date part and parcel of the existing con- 
flict at the Paton Manufacturing Company. 

It now remains to be determined in the 
light of the above, what is the position 
under the Act of all the claimants whose 
cases are before me. 


I shall deal first with the case of the 
employees who lost their employment, due 
to the weavers’ action, between August 16, 
1948 and September 1, 1948. These 
employees can be classified into two groups: 
(1) The members of the weave rooms, other 
than the weavers; and (2) The members 
of other departments. 


In relation to the first group, the 
employer has emphatically stated that their 
conditions of work stood to be affected by 
the introduction of the bonus plan in their 
department. Furthermore, it would appear 
that in all the other departments where the 
bonus plan had been introduced the tasks 
of the so-called “indirect employees” had 
to be redistributed and their wages in- 
creased accordingly. Under the circum- 
stances, I consider that all the employees 
of the weave room were directly interested 
in the labour dispute between the weavers 
and the employer and that, therefore, they 
were subject to disqualification under sub- 
section 1 of Section 39 of the Act. 


In so far as the employees of the second 
eroup are concerned, their position under 
the Act has to be studied in relation to the 
aspect of the labour dispute and the stop- 
page of work resulting therefrom before 
and on September 1, 1948. 


Before September 1, there is no evidence 
that “they participated in or financed the 
labour dispute or belonged to a grade or 
class of workers some of whom participated 
in or financed the labour dispute.” Further- 
more, having come to the conclusion that 
the stoppage of work before that date, was 
due to a labour dispute which at that stage 
was between the weavers and the employer 
on the question of the introduction of the 


-bonus plan in the weave room only, it 


follows that the employees of this second 
eroup cannot be considered as either having 
been directly interested or having belonged 
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to a class of workers some of whom were 
directly interested in the dispute as then 
existed. 

On September 1, 1948, their case was 
the same as that of the other employees, 
covered by the bargaining agreement, who 
had not already been laid off and who did 
not return to work on that date due to the 
establishment of a picket line. The partial 
stoppage of work became on that date a 
total one due to the change in character 
of the labour dispute and all the employees 
covered by the bargaining agreement, other 
than the members of the weave room, who 
had until then, only, to use an expression 
of the union’s solicitor, a “negative interest”’ 
in the labour dispute, had on that date, 
irrespective of the fact that they might or 
might not have participated in the picket 
line and regardless of any finding which 


Seasonal Regulations During 


Supplementary Benefit Periods 


The Unemployment Insurance Act as 
amended February 28, 1950, provides for 
the payment of supplementary benefit to 
specified classes of insured persons during 
the winter months (February 28 to April 
15, 1950; January 1 to March 31 in subse- 
quent years). These classes include those 
who have exhausted or have insufficient 
contributions to qualify for ordinary 
benefit. Supplementary benefit is payable 
provided all the other conditions for entitle- 
ment to ordinary benefit are fulfilled, for 
example, as to availability and capability, 
and provided no disqualification applies. 

Seasonal regulations impose a seasonal 
disqualification on claimants who carry on 
seasonal occupations in certain industries, 
including inland navigation and stevedoring 
and lumbering and logging east of the 
Rocky Mcuntains. The application of such 


MEETING OF NATIONAL 


EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE 


The National Employment Committee 
held its regular quarterly meeting in 
Ottawa on January 19 and 20, 1950. The 
most important item under discussion at 
this session was the increase in the number 
of unemployed throughout the country. 


This problem was studied at great length 
by the National Committee and it was 
recommended that the Government be 
urged to undertake immediately such public 
works programs as would engage the 
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might be given on the theories and fine 
distinctions drawn in the different briefs as 
to the interpretation of the terms “grade” 
or “class”, a positive and direct interest as 
the question-of the bonus plan became on 
August 31, the main feature of the labour 
dispute. 

Under the circumstances, the appeal of 
the Insurance Officer is allowed and the 
appeal of the union is dismissed with the 
exception that the employees, other than 
the members of the weave room, who were 
laid off between August 16 and September 1, 
1948, are entitled to benefit for that period, 
provided they met all the other require- 
ments of the Act. 

ALFRED SAVARD, 
Umpire. 

Dated at Ottawa, Ont., this Ist day of 

February, 1950. 


seasonal disqualification would nullify the 
effect of supplementary benefit in the case 
of workers laid off from these industries. 
P.C. 1178 has, therefore, amended the 
seasonal regulations by providing 

(1) that a worker otherwise classed as 
seasonal will not be subject to dis- 
qualification during a supplementary 
benefit period, if he is in any of the 
specified classes eligible for supple- 
mentary benefit; 

(2) that for any days on which the 
seasonal disqualification is lifted, and 
on which he is entitled to benefit, 
such benefit shall be paid only at the 
rate applicable for supplementary 
benefit, which is approximately 80 
per cent of the rate for ordinary 
benefit. 


largest number of unemployed and also that 
sufficient funds be provided to take care 
of the distressed sections of the country 
which it believed should have immediate 
assistance to pull through the winter. 


It was brought out by the Committee 
that Unemployment Insurance was now 
proving its value as over 200,000 of those 
who were unemployed were receiving assis- 
tance from the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund. The Committee, however, was also 


concerned with the situation of those people 
who were not in receipt of such assistance 
and recommended works projects or some 


alternate subsidy payments for these 
persons. 

The Chairman, Judge W. J. Lindal of 
Winnipeg, stressed the fact that seasonal 


unemployment in Canada caused undue 
hardships to thousands of families every 
vear and recommended that the National 
Committee devote considerable time and 
study to this problem and endeavour to 
arrive at some concrete solution for allev- 
lating it to some extent. 

Many resolutions emanating from the 
five Regional and eighty Local Employ- 
ment Committees throughout the country 
were dealt with. These resolutions per- 
tained to various employment and unem- 
ployment problems in various sections of 
Canada, such as unemployed employables 
who cannot find work, the increasing 
problem of finding employment for 
Canada’s older workers, seasonal regulations 
relating to certain industries, hardships 
imposed by reason of the non-compensable 
day, the lack of suitable vocational training 
programs for unemployed young men in 
Ontario, also several from various Local 
Committees recommending public works 
programs to assist in the alleviation of 
serious unemployment situations in their 
own areas, and others. 

It was also recommended that all 
Departments of Government should notify 
the National Employment Service of all 
employment matters and vacancies under 
their jurisdiction, other than those filled 
through the Civil Service Commission. This 
was directed particularly to those Depart- 
ments, such as Public Works, Transport, 
and National Defence, which were doing 
considerable building and construction. 


J. G. Bisson, Chief Commissioner, Mr. 


Increased publicity for the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission and National 
Employment Service was also recommended 
particularly in the releasing of figures show- 
ing the number of unemployed registered 
and the amount of money paid out by 
Local Offices in Unemployment Insurance 
Claims in their own communities, etc. 

In addition to Judge W. J. Lindal of 
Winnipeg, the Chairman, the other mem- 
bers in attendance were :— 

T. D. Anderson, Vice-Chairman, General 


Secretary, Canadian Legion, Ottawa. 
J. B. White, Vice-President, The Alum- 


inum Co. of Canada Ltd., Montreal. 
Aubrey L. Lott, Manager, Industrial 
Relations, The Steel Co. of Canada, 
Hamilton. 


A. R. Mosher, President, Canadian Oo 
gress of Labour, Ottawa. 

Carl E. Berg, Vice-President, The Trades 
and Labour Congress, Edmonton, Alta. 

Geo. S. Hougham, General Manager, 
Canadian Retail Federation, Toronto. 

R. A. Stewart, Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, Almonte. 

R. E. G. Davis, Executive Director, 
Canadian Welfare Council, Ottawa. 

Mrs. G. D. Finlayson, Corresponding 
Secretary, National Council of Women, 
Ottawa. 

E. Norman Mitchell, 
Ottawa. 

The meeting was attended also by Mr. 
Rei 
Tallon, Commissioner, ‘Mr. W. K. Ruther- 
ford, Director of Employment Service, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
Ottawa, and Col. P. J. Philpott, Special 
Adviser, Department of Veterans Affairs. 

It was agreed that the next meeting be 
held in Ottawa, April 27, 28, 1950. 


The 


UIC, 


Secretary, 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, 


February, 1950 


The monthly report prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on opera- 
tions under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act states that during the month of 
February, 1950, 125,511 (125,300 excluding 
Newfoundland) claims were filed at local 
cfices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. While this number is greater 
than the total filed in February, 1949 
(108,759), it represents a considerable 
decline from the level of 196,624 (196,230 
excluding Newfoundland) claims filed in 
January, 1950. 





* See Tables E-1 to E-7 


Of the total claims filed in February, 
1950, 109,282 (109,094 excluding Newfound- 
land) were initial and renewal claims repre- 
senting mainly new cases of unemployment 
among insured persons. This represents a 
slight increase over the February, 1949 
figure of 93,463 but a very considerable 
decline from the January, 1950 total of 
182.053 (181,686 excluding Newfoundland). 

Ordinary claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment register on the last working day of 
February, 1950, totalled 286,163 (285,708 
excluding Newfoundland) as compared to 
297 238 (296,992 excluding Newfoundland) 
for the last working day of January, 1950 
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and 208,818 for the last working day of 
February, 1949. As a measure of the 
volume of unemployment on the last work- 
ing day of the month the above data 
indicate an improvement in the current 
situation but some increase as compared 
with the same point of time last year. 

Persons on the live unemployment reg- 
ister by number of days continuously on 
the register indicates duration of unem- 
ployment among those claiming benefit and 
reflects the changing circumstances affecting 
claimants. Thus in February, 1950, although 
the total number of persons in the live 
register declined to 304,023 from 313,173 
in January, 1950, the number on the live 
register more than 6 days (that is, the group 
consisting mainly of beneficiaries) rose from 
241,292 persons to 251,603 persons. . 

Claims handled at adjudicating centres 
and Courts of Referees in February, 1950, 
totalled 150,327. Of the 149,230 claims 
adjudicated 121,878 were allowed, 25,767 
were disallowed and disqualified, and 1,585 
represented special requests not granted. 
Claims handled by Courts of Referees 
numbered 1,097. 

Chief reasons for non-entitlement to 
benefit in February, 1950, were: “insufficient 
contributions while in insurable employ- 
ment” 14,566 cases; “voluntarily leaving 
employment without just cause” 3,707 cases; 
“not unemployed” 2,959 cases and “dis- 
charged for misconduct” 928 cases. 

Persons commencing receipt of benefit in 
February, 1950, numbered 112,745 (112,552 
excluding Newfoundland) as compared to 
132,619 (132,546 excluding Newfoundland) in 
January, 1950, and 83,110 in February, 1949. 
Thus although the number of persons 
commencing benefit in February is less than 


in January this has not yet resulted in a 
decline in the number of beneficiaries as 
measured roughly by persons on the live 
unemployment register more than 6 days 
mentioned above. 

The lag in the reduction in the number 
of those commencing receipt of benefit, that 
is, representing additions to the beneficiary 
group, and benefit payments is evidenced 
by the fact that in February $13,605,340 
was paid in respect of 5,585,337 days 
($13,589,191 in respect of 5,579,452 days 
excluding Newfoundland) as compared to 
$11,781,142 for 4,925,381 days ($11,773,540 
and 4,922,520 days excluding Newfoundland) 
in January. In February, 1949, $8,158,903 
was paid in respect of 3,734,487 days. 

During the week of February 25 to 
March 38, 1950, inclusive, 232,359 persons 
received $3,351,289 in respect of 1,376,174 
days as compared to 218,963 persons, 
$3,204,118 and 1,334,062 days for the week 
of January 28 to February 3 inclusive. 
Average duration and amount of benefit for 
the week of February 25 to March 3, was 
5-9 days and $14.42 as compared to 6:1 days 
and $14.63 for the week of January 28 to 
February 3. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance’ Commission for 
the month ending February 28, 1950 showed 
3,799,707 employees were issued with insur- 
ance books and had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1949, an 
increase of 35,665 since January 31, 1950. 

As at February 28, 1950, 226,000 employers 
were registered representing an increase of 
665 since January 31, 1950.. 
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WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILES INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER 1949° 


Average hourly wages in the Primary Textiles Industry increased 
7-4 per cent in 1949. Most mill workers were on a normal work 


week of 45 or 48 hours. 


Time and one-half was the predominant 


overtime rate. One week’s vacation with pay after a year or less 
of employment was reported by most mills, with many giving an 
additional week with pay after five years. Over eighty per cent 
of the workers were paid for some of the observed statutory holi- 


days. 


Sick leave with pay was provided for about half the 
workers in the industry. 


Two-thirds of all the workers were 


reported to be under written collective agreement. 


Average hourly wages in the Primary 
Textiles Industry increased 7-4 per cent 
during the year preceding October 1, 1949, 
according to preliminary calculations by 
the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour. This raised 
the index of wage rates in the industry to 
a high of 240-7 over the base year 1939 as 
100. The wage increase in 1949 was less 
than half that during 1948 when average 
hourly wages rose 17-9 per cent, the largest 
annual percentage increase in the ten years 
eovered by the Department of Labour’s 
industry indexes. 

Final index numbers and detailed wage 
rates for selected occupations in the four 
major divisions of the industry will be 
available shortly in the seventh annual 





* This is the third in a series of annual articles, 
prepared by the Economics and Research Branch 
of the Department of Labour, presenting iniorma- 
tion on wages, hours and working conditions in 
the Primary Textiles Industry. The previous 
articles for 1947 and 1948 were published in the 
November, 1948 and the October 1949 issues of 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 

Detailed information on average wages and hours 
for selected occupations in the four major divisions 
of the industry will be published shortly in the 
seventh annual report on Wages and Hours in the 
Primary Textiles Industry in Canada, October 1949. 
This publication will be available on request. 

Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1949 by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 
Employers were asked to report on certain con- 
ditions of work as well as to give, by occupation, 
the wage or salary rates, or straight-time earnings 
of employees on piece work, during the last pay 
period preceding October 1, 1949. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on 
working conditions see Provincial Labour Standards 
Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation, an annual publication of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


report on wages and hours in the Primary 
Textiles Industry for October, 1949. The 
four divisions of the industry represented 
in the above report and in the present 
article include the manufacture of Cotton 
Yarn and Cloth, Woollen Yarn and Cloth, 
Knitted Goods (hosiery, underwear and 
outerwear), and Rayon Yarn and Fabric. 

Table I gives a geographical distribution 
of the 303 mills and 63,305 mill workers 
included in this analysis of the Primary 
Textiles Industry. The industry is pre- 
dominately located in Quebec and Ontario, 
with but a few mills scattered throughout 
the Maritime and Western Provinces. One- 
half of the mills surveyed were in Ontario, 
although more than half of the workers 
were in the Quebec mills. Compared with 
other manufacturing industries, the Primary 
Textiles Industry has a relatively large 
proportion of female workers. 

One-half of the mills in this industry 
employed less than 100 workers each, but 
accounted for under ten per cent of the 
total mill workers. Over one-quarter of 
the workers were employed in ten large 
mills having more than 1,000 workers each. 





Collective Agreements.—Since the first 
article in this series was published for the 
year 1947, there has been a slight increase 
in the proportion of workers covered by 
written collective agreements. Two-thirds 
of all the mill workers in the industry were 
reported to be under written agreements 
with 147 of the 303 textile mills. Most of 
these workers are represented by the Textile 
Workers Union of America (CIO-CCL), 
the Nationa] Catholic Federation of Tex- 
tile Workers (CCCL) and the United 
Textile Workers of America (AFL-TLC). 
A detailed analysis of the agreements cover- 
ing a large proportion of workers in the 
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Primary Textiles Industry is contained in factories. 
another article in this issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE (p. 616). 


Normal Weekly Hours, Tables IT and = WoOmen 





I1I.—In Alberta, British Columbia, Mani- 
toba, Ontario and Saskatchewan, there are under 
special statutes limiting hours of work in Act. 


In New Brunswick and Quebec, 


factories legislation places some restrictions 
on hours of work but these apply only to 
and boys 
special restrictions by Orders in Council 
the Quebec Collective 
Under all Hours of Work Acts the 


under 18, except for 


Agreement 


_TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS IN THE PRIMARY 
TEXTILES INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1949 
































Maritime : Western 
—_—— Canada Bieri. Quebec Ontario Peeves 
Nom ber ol Millss,.citoe. ste 303 14 126 151 1 
Number of Mill Workers: 
Maes rata ck oe RN es atte 35,183 1,279 20,935 12,674 295 
Feuta lacWeever\ Petre t ats ty ce bee We 28, 122 1, 263 12,811 13,422 626 
Ota eee eee eee ee 63,305 eee 33, 746 26,096 921 














TABLE If.—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS FOR MILL WORKERS, MALE, IN THE 


PRIMARY TEXTILES INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER, 1949 











































































































Note: One Mill did not report male workers 
| 
Maritime if Western 
Canada Pravuces Quebec Ontario Provinces 
Normal Weekly Hours A ae a Fo = Ura 
: ale . Jale . Male : Male Ne ale 
Mills Workers Mills Workers Mills Workers Mills Workers Mills Workers 
On a 5-day week 
Under AQ earn: Sock ok eee 1 opal NA ts. ROR, ch | nate ie | Oy ee 1 Dal A arate ee No IC eee 
UO oh SRA pc ok os 20 e|' S104 (eae eee 2 229 12 1,574 6 140 
Over 40and under 44..... 4 LSA paneer at 2 tees 1 19 2 162 1 3 
AA Se tac aek coats 12 1S Diol he er ewallh. 1 Bee 6 48 5 83 1 4 
eA Ol een Rate eee ree 75 | 4,076 1 mil 13 663 61 OPO D Ale cc eee | eoeere ees 
Over 45 and under 473.... 3 CaS Spl lato fic) Gah of PPR 2 30 1 30! || tld. Aa tee ee 
HE ENS Sad aca Wem IeReae 18 Uae AN Dae ett ie re aoe 3 424 15 I OSS eer esa sears ae eee eee 
Lote athe, Aelia vat “Stoll CHeTAU) llsecng wallace oe ele 16 1, 236 Pa 2; O34 Bl ieere yee nea ee 
DOT RCE re sir tag toi Le VAPORS Oa) ee eee 2 eae UG alts (285i... eee ae. Fee el eee oe 
Over tasQusc ere. oe 3 SOT ee mt eem eee 3 Oi" etree me ca ofl 5h acest ol eas ee 
4 Rol ned ls Ae Ae 196 | 14,476 1 pil 63 | 5,973 124 8,335 8 147 
On a 53-day week 
Winder A4dink bs se ein tle eds 2 DOOME eee ont ch 2 DOO bestia oaacensdl hee ae tere Aeron eee eee 
Sean hicriaee 13 | 2,829 4 893 y 197 6 1, 697 1 42 
1S) Ae ee wee 18 | 6,124 1 5 1 Gy OIG} 5 CHB IG aR ree ciel ei ve) ae 
Over 45 and under 48..... 5 222 1 126 if 42 3 tis oll IERereaie eT Far 
vt nt Se AEE eae ye a 11 576 1 34 8 526 2 LGA eae cere ee ae 
CL aa tee met aa 4 129 1 23 1 9 1 7 1 90 
OO eee eee ee ae, 4 OE a eler so Sc cca Oe oe 3 636 1 130 |, Ree Eee. 
Overts ieee et ees 10 13.9 Gull eet el asker LO ls .39 Giles RIA. Teeter. See eae | eee 
Ao tally:.: sees es. 67 | 12,286 8 1,081 39 8, 428 18 | 2,645 2 132 
On a 6-day week 
Sh A eee ey 8 1,349 1 5 2 96 4 1, 247 i] 1 
AS AEE: Meant Sete Bree 19 6, 652 1 61 13 6, 141 4 435 1 15 
Over 48 and under 50..... 4 119 2 105 1 2 1 5 WAR | ao Pae Sera len chore bene 
OU) Rai ne ee ey 2 JMG ee cei ten sisi! aun 2 LU al Pi gM re PRE Shs eS er al atedhdiee 
Overs 50 ee ae Ons eee 6 135 1 6 5 L2G eee eas | eee See 
Total en eee 39 | 8,421 ii 177 23 6, 534 9 1, 694 2 16 
All Mills 
Under 40........ 1 Zp cee cae les eel ae ene 1 2” lee eetetes [lke eters 
A il a tM sl hs id 20 rete 04 30 eee ee eae 2 229 12 1,574 6 140 
Over 40 and under 44,.... 6 UES ce) aad eR. ay 3 375 2 162 1 3 
Ce aa ee eee 301, 4,013 5 898 10 341 >a 020 3 47 
LN Ae 1 sie RA Mop tie ot 93 | 10,200 2 26 25 | 5,929 OGs | 4, Zao wee wean, ie 
Over 45 and under 473.... 6 237 1 126 3 72 2 BOL eee ccreera | a epee. 
A [Mee a: he (4)20 16 5276 gO von aee 3 424 (1)17 LOS ae ores (eet 
2 Ral At 4 ade lepie begga Ae 73 | 10,498 2 95 37 | 7,903 83 | > 2,485 1 15 
Over 48 and under 50..... 8 248 3 128 2 11 2 19 1 90 
OU), ptt We Sry oy ae 29 heed F104 |e ete eevee aaa eee 22m 08a 1 LS Wepe Biaretten.s: (eget 
Overar 0a. ace oe ee 19 1,570 1 6 18 dL OO4 Nes seta taco ae ada ete ie cree 
Natal: ctu. aah ae SUZE moo ulss 14 1,279 125 | 20,935 151 | 12,674 12 295 





(1) Includes one mill (10 male workers) operating 472 hours per week. 
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administrative authority has power to 
permit exceptions. In New Brunswick and 
Quebec the legal maximum for females and 
boys under 18 is 54 and 55 hours per week 
respectively. In Ontario the maximum is 
48 hours per week, and where exemption 
has been granted the maximum permitted 
for women and boys under 16 is 60 hours. 
In Manitoba the maximum is 44 hours for 
women and 48 hours for men unless time 
and one-half is paid. In Saskatchewan the 
maximum hours of work is 44 unless time 
and one-half is paid. In Alberta and 
British Columbia the maximum is 48 and 
44 hours respectively. 


There has been no substantial change in 
the normal weekly hours of mill workers 
in the Primary Textiles Industry. Large 
numbers of male workers were on a 45-hour 


5- or 53-day week and on a 48-hour 6-day 
week. More than one-third of the female 
workers were on a 45-hour week, with the 
largest proportion working 5 days. 

The five-day week was reported by about 
two-thirds of the mills employing almost 
one-half of the workers, and 67 mills 
employing about one-third of the workers 


reported operating on a 53-day week. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, 
Time and one-half was the most common 
overtime rate for work after standard daily 


or 


weekly hours. 


Table IV.— 


For work on Sunday, 


time and one-half was the predominant 


overtime 


rate although 


there has been 


an increasing tendency to pay double time. 

Thirty-seven per cent of the mill workers 
were employed in 85 mills that paid time 
and one-half for work on observed statutory 


TABLE OT.—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS FOR MILL WORKERS, FEMALE, IN THE 
PRIMARY TEXTILES INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1949 


































































































Norte: One mill did not report female workers. 
4 Maritime : Western 
Canada Deavineos Quebec Ontario Be ostnees 
Normal Weekly Hours — cs 3 ee ; aa = 
Pa Female : emale : female] yz: “emale ; emale 
Mills Workers Mills Workers Mills Workers Mills Workers Mills Workers 
On a 6-day week 
Winder FSO esa ccs aescjeuhe 28 « 1 Pl se lsh des aap tei Stee eee (i aid [ete 1 2 Tasle ts. VAReSe a oe 
7D hs Ag ee RRA 23 SAUER Sop tain ah | acne) ae 1 130 16 1, 728 6 342 
Over 40 and under 44..... 6 SOM eres serait aoe 1 33 4 815 1 13 
Co oa Sk DARIO Ie ae 13 SOM eee rae acct 7 161 5 150 1 24 
AOE Scie era 81 6, 651 1 15 19 1, 263 61 DEO UO! Wee ee coca leyee cites 
Over 45 and under 474 3 Lacie bales savers Olle eae 3 tA SAN era eel sere, ey call tees Gel [esc beats Ae 
LAR tes i ane POR 16 RSG ee mee ealllsaapencrnuer tes 2 253 14 TW GOS) peters ale ee erences 
ANOS ACO Nis Aten ieee 37 TAG09 setae s altrerm actos 15 986 22 O23 alta etal as 
Caeser. enh = 16 UP Goal |S Acacr dete cal euetenetc Aare 16 LS BOB S| Seen Ch ee eee ee pee me eee | acre en toys 
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On a 54-day week 
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1 tN Se Oe ee 12 790 1 134 8 614 3 AO crete cael eee 
A OMS Ae Bee, yee avian 1 20 ] DO) Wer han cet Wemsve' ote dl ltckens cs ey hctol|eeey ace en meee eee ene 
OL see hekatetete at care: 4 G50" Rts mecalianesscine 4 GOERS Sete tN Aion esl eaters ots 
Ox erm OU La eure taste one 8 AG ()ol erate tua eae 8 Os Rea araae | Nae ne eee rere 4 ee 
AMGLEW bonis. ots ete Beate 62 i Salé Spiele OnG 39 | 4,923 1Seie2O14 2 222 
On a 6-day week 
Cet ee eater Ee 1 Stl Soret | epee es [a 2 Tees [er ecm ate 1 SOL lanck Seam eee is 
Web: US Noda oie 9 874 1 10 2 208 : = 2 25 
Aton eee 1 al a aseee eae re Osha ne ct teen tea Mee wear a il be Mc lh a teil oss ira Coto Cio he 
heal i ate rate 16 2, 852 1 74 12 2, 684 3 OA ate ahs VE Re ata og oe 
Over 48 and under 50..... 3 147 2 142 1 1 ial ephae earth | IAIN ce AO bonentertn i A eh Lantait dec © 
Ue sok cece eee 4 330 1 6 3 Bid: Hd a el cette ld Fa, Senet le a ere ae te Cee 
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() Includes one mill (59 female workers) operating 47¢ hours per week. 





holidays. Eighteen per cent of the workers 
were in mills paying double time and 
twenty-five per cent were in mills paying 
double time and one-half for work on 
observed holidays. The main change in the 
overtime rates of pay during the past two 
years has been the increase in the number 
of mills paying double time and one-half 
for work on observed statutory holidays, 
for in 1947 none of the establishments 
reported this premium rate. 


Vacations with Pay, Table V.—Annual 
holidays with pay for most workers are 
provided by statute or under statutory 
authority in Alberta, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and _ Saskat- 
chewan. In all these provinces except 
Saskatchewan, a worker is entitled to one 
week’s vacation with pay after one year of 
employment. In Saskatchewan he is 
entitled to two weeks’ vacation after a year 
of employment. The rate of pay for this 
vacation is 2 per cent of earnings or 
regular weekly pay, if on time basis, in 





Quebec, 2 per cent of earnings in Ontario, 
regular pay in Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia and one-twenty-sixth of 
annual earnings in Saskatchewan. If a 
worker has worked less than a year, he is 
entitled, in Quebec, to a half-day for each 
calendar month of employment and, in 
Saskatchewan, one day for each month. 
If he terminates his employment during a 
working year he is entitled to holiday pay 
in all provinces but Manitoba for the time 
he has been employed. 


All but four of the responding mills 
reported giving at least one week’s vaca- 
tion with pay, or its equivalent of 2 per 
cent of earnings or one-half day per month, 
after a year or less of employment. In 
186 mills, employing 80 per cent of the 
workers, the length of vacation varied in 
accordance with the length of employment. 
In most cases the maximum allowance was 
two weeks, or four per cent of earnings, 
after five years of employment. Forty- 
three mills employing 23,000 workers gave 


TABLE IV.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILES INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER, 1949 











After Daily Hours 





— 
—<—$—<—$__— 





—| Only After Sunday Statutory 
Overtime Rates of Pay Monday to Serica, Weekly Hours Holidays - 
Friday 
Mills |Workers} Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers} Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers 
Straight Time 
anddat 208 i boa seent 2 eos Re 3 332 2 G4 las ay nnete| arose 2 64 58 7,923 
MATHIMe Provinces! so) Lae san aoe Mee ae | Cae EL Peele oes dec ee can ate ee eee 6 1,179 
QuebeCs ree erie ee 1 DO Salli vatee carceln aatreeerr ek || an mier ct Acc Gite tte ear || o” Siena On| SO 20 4,277 
Ontariona sete! eee et eee 2 64 2 64S cee | ee eee 2 64 31 2,263 
WVCSCCLIOEROVIUCER Pit Aen A Ses cee a. Mee wD Cie Cae tne a he Re 1 Se ee tes een eh ae eee 1 204 
Time and One-quarter 
@ana dar, 2a a ieee ee 2 199 2 199 5 663 2 268 5 604 
Ontarion see See ee aotes: | tee eee | ae a cee A eee Lb eee 5 663 2 268 3 405 
Western Provinces.......... 2 199 2 Out cetera see eee llone tote tee: | Meee ee 2 199 
Time and One-half 
ANAS ae di Meee ake 121 | 29,513 119 | 28,997 100 | 28,170 125 | 42,057 85 | 23,296 
Maritime Provinces........ 6 GY As) 6 1,575 oa 481 8 1, 697 6 1, 284 
Quchect ee 4 ee ee 44 | 10,391 44 | 10,329 67 | 22,554 51 | 25, 237 40 | 13,868 
Ontariowee “ice er 67 | 17,231 65 | 16,777 28 | 5,104 62 | 14,712 36 7, 847 
Western Provinces.......... 4 316 4 316 1 31 4 411 3 297 
Double Time 
Gana dar sete COR , Siok |r en | een 1 TTA be teas aes Terris, ao Bee 28 7,526 ()56 11,506 
Maritrmesr roVinees 205.22 aon net ck Sen aaee le Coe oe |, chee Ie te ee 1 168 1 4 
QUCbEC a geet aan Picrkemee | Ge beac | Sanne Meo ae ceed coe kept Te” Pala arom 14 | 2,457 25 4,438 
Ontarions tae lo sot seek lee | aes 1 DOS lae cated eet 1204 8s2 26 6, 861 
Western Provinces se cielo? aoe mele etl nd Acad. Se deg eee ME ee 1 19 3 1 
Double time and one-half 
SENT: fa a oe ere |ebeaRt ag | Brae de al Ramah el a A, dl eee Dram ra ak Oe gpa | 35 15, 659 
Maritime: Proves) acces ictal are eee | ose Coen Vac | ene RUS | Se Tne | are le omen 1 36 
QUO GG et Do Mowe Mes oe ee re re | ee | eae eee Bane eA ashe Allee aN SAM lB tena Pad 4 12 8,775 
ONCATIO! S000 Ska thasie RG REG oe ea RO ee ee ee ae eae ig SA Gore ee Lets ee te 22 6, 848 
Other 
LOEW ERs he sab ee MCh OMe ak iD 1 208 1 208 3 107 3 215 5 1,398 
Quebecs as hasaiet cies goths | cise eee eee | eae | Se ee a 2 79 1 32 4 1,014 
Ontario-...... ser Ae ee 1 208 1 DOSt IS cee eee 2 183 1 354 
Western) Provinces, ve ere as ei crecete |e eta | aoe cae ene 1 ZB oe rdetewl| eats) cae ee ee rcee 
No overtime policy or no infor- 
mation reported 
Cana Ganesan ea eee 68 | 4,113 COAT ASO59 lS cereale eee ok 143 | 13,175 59 2,919 
Total es an ena 195 | 34,365 195 | 34,365 108 | 28,940 303 | 63,305 303 63,305 


(1) Fifteen mills paying double time for work on paid statutory holidays pay time and one-half for work on unpaid 
statutory holidays. 
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a maximum vacation of three weeks, or its 
equivalent 6 per cent of earnings, generally 
after 15 years or more of employment. 
This indicates a considerable increase over 
the thirteen mills reporting a three weeks’ 
maximum vacation in 1948. 


In addition to the initial and maximum 
vacation periods shown in Table V, 51 mills 
employing over 24,000 workers give inter- 
mediate vacation periods. These consisted, 
mainly, of a two weeks’ vacation with pay 
after five years of employment, although 
in many cases a graduated percentage-of- 
earnings payment was reported. 


Most of the mills reported that they shut 
down for a summer vacation period: 130 
mills, employing some 34,500 workers, 
shutting down for one week and 120 mills, 
employing about 23,300 workers, shutting 
down for two weeks. 

Statutory Holidays, Table WVI.—Some 
statutory provision concerning public holi- 
days. is made in Alberta, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Quebec and Sas- 
katchewan. Factories in British Columbia 
and Manitoba must be closed on public 
holidays unless permission is given for 
employment. Wages in relation to public 


TABLE V.—VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILES INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER, 1949 


Nore: Four mills did not report information on vacations with pay. 































































































Maritime . Western 
Length of Vacation and Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces 
Service Requirements - See ve 
Mills [Workers| Mills ]Workers| Mills |Workers} Mills |Workers} Mills |Workers 
Initial Vacation 
One Week After: , 
No Specified Service....... 14 1, 698 1 191 5 852 8 GBS ialkeces Geena sect oes 
SUVLONt MS eee serieicicis Slee rere 16 MGA Gr | sectors oie pal aieiaterees ies 3 1,320 ite 1 RE ea il anc cera 
6 Months eae Se ae 19 2,632 1 445 i 595 10 1, 582 1 0 
G@neyied barca femiactese ia TTS Ah B35 ADRS 4 302 GOR || alba (ovis: 91 | 17,040 8 778 
QO Ghien weenie to ities 2%). 3 SOS matertorreta le enereoeene 2 339 1 AO Gee deadiece | ere et 
Two Weeks After: 
GaMionthsts eer cancle cre Genie 2 DO ge ered eileg tess ae 1 Gea avers licens ence 1 13 
ONnGRY CATs kes Ses era 6 342 1 135 1 31 2 56 2 120 
Opheraaeny a eds sects Sess 7 2,442 2 Y, 220 2 133 3 LF OSSH ate corals atte res 
Percentage of Earnings:(*) 
DEPOT ICOM G ie oeeepetohavele soi «sere ous Hla tds 2oe 1 168 32 | 14, 766 18 DADO Dellerseye pallies aekers 
ASE CEN Gere cece cis oe conse 4 ilOVWR ilokot camel lacid>oues| Epcoee a eoeoedes 4 i OVATE Pte em Pred A iconic 
Miscellaneous: 
AA Ve DET MON May see: 2 64 1 43 1 7a AN ee ng. eae dell De ten cecal leg ee 
SP OUa eco tora eben cnls 299 | 63,257 11 2,505 126 | 33, 746 150 | 26,085 12 921 
Maximum Vacation 
One Week After: 
(i) IMIG... paaeo ae couceonle 1 [See OR eras camel taicteve) stexatel| tyeierere suers 1 IRS lee Re eel hatha atee 
vine ae pet yes Re 8 HBO | cette [eters cate 3 144 4 435 1 10 
DEY CAPS) oy reniten ene trkece a sraal 5 937 il 445 1 118 1 33 2 341 
Se VOALTS See cee ee sae Ph say 15 1,503 1 19 2 259 9 1,147 3 78 
ADV GAT AMA Aare ee lege @ PASM Bran oc, Fan cd Gao ee 1 27 2 DIET Pal) eatin lil teas me ke 
DPV CATS Me « crecarnatioined a: 92 | 20, 268 3 438 42 | 10, 202 46 9,514 (2)1 114 
IGP SACO R IER on ba re enna Gioia 2 SA le ene eves ll aketerstemene 2 SAS leer : ARS ie Fh ee PN | Hee Ry EE 
REN CATS sercretvietasoa's ccadece ss 1 LER CES i eRe I cated keene | MM kh. CeO fern ere inne ogre ee 
Others ite ch ole ae staracane is 4 LPS G Oil heteterole ters hep etonen stones 2 1,030 2 TBGEE attr sale sotucets 
Three Weeks After: 
Ui een eed Ne ee Role OOO DIOR 7 AOE SIM odio ote baa aea 4 4,537 3S HAVO er amma eaarpias 
OXI MES Bey OE Ot cs BOO 4 TRON teen Analigenlasw ae letgaets oat aera 4 TL O80), ents art nl Rateeate tre 
D5 a CA TSM Ae Siraiida Sou ata seis 14 GHOGO Whereis oe deri rs 3 2,941 M1 | 3,719 |.....0. foresees 
SORVCOTS eaters a aes sce 1 Thesllilé Wl Re domndinlreoope.o 9 lbaccetea linen one 1 ee Le oe iaionl Rio cerciags 
Otherto ctecscets.cis: ecsiene ti) IPP ac eine} |adopectur 1 542 4 BSO! ene Aedes lexserstetorese 
Percentage of Earnings: (!) 
4% are HMCHISMen ee crac 10 | 1,589 1 168 3 664 6 Fy Toilheerasdtatere «ceases 
AC vatter 10) Yiearss enc «> - 1 TO le ee cachet lows : is Pane FOE eS ene a Cer ole 
DO piatver: lo: YiCATS esi. mo 1 AGD alee pce lraretenete : rate eae ly ea 2 eo 
GU patteiel be Wears weer 1 [5B a ence ercteeerel ltercestetonrten = Ped Sead Ow sal tae Ie 
6Upattern2o) Years... sl il! (OLS oe 5 odciallonbor ante Da 62 te ed ead Are Pace OI ee cglc 
No Increase for Longer Service 113 | 12,478 5 | 1,485 48 | 4,400 55 | 6,265 i 378 
Lo talltevitetectsacas 299 | 63, 257 ili 2,505 126 | 33,746 150 | 26,085 12 921 


(4) Normally: 2 per cent of earnings is about equivalent to one week’s vacation with pay, 
weeks with pay and 6 percent a 
(2) This mill reported giving an additional 12 hours’ vacation 








bout three weeks with pay. 


4 per cent about two 


with pay to employees with “‘long service’. 
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holidays are dealt with under minimum 
wage laws in Alberta, Manitoba, Nova 
Scotia, Quebec and Saskatchewan. Quebec 
General Minimum Wage Order 4 has no 
provision for public holidays but some 
special Orders require holidays to be 
observed or a punitive rate paid. For 
example, in the cotton textiles industry, 
four legal holidays are to be observed, or 
payment at time and one-tenth the regular 
rate 1s required; and in the silk textiles 
industry, six holidays are specified, although 
time lost for the observance of holidays 
(except Christmas and New Year’s) may be 
made up by working at regular rates on the 
two Saturday mornings either before or 
after such holiday. 

‘During the past two years there has been 
a growing tendency for workers to be paid 
for observed statutory holidays. In 1947, 
less than one-half of the workers were in 
mills paying for observed holidays, while 
in 1949 about 83 per cent were in the 202 
mills paying for some or all of the observed 
statutory holidays. 


The largest groups of workers were in 
mills observing eight statutory holidays and 
in mills paying for six. 

Sick Leave with Pay.—Approximately 
one-half of the workers in the Primary 
Textiles Industry were reported to be 
covered by some arrangement for payment 
during periods of illness. The usual pro- 
vision was through a group insurance plan. 


The Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry 


Preliminary calculations of average hourly 
wages in the Cotton Yarn and Cloth 
Industry indicate that wage rates have 
increased 6:9 per cent during the year 
preceding October 1, 1949. This increase 
is much less than the 22 per cent rise in 
average rates during 1948. 

Returns from 38 mills employing 20,000 
mill workers have been used in the analysis 
of this industry (Table VII). Sixty-five 
per cent of the workers were in 17 mills 
located in Quebec, 32 per cent in Ontario 





TABLE VI._STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE PRIMARY 
TEXTILES INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1949 


Nore: One mill did not report information on statutory holidays. 




















Mills Observing Statutory Holidays, by 
number of days observed 
Number of Statutory Holidays - — Total Total 
Paid for More Mills Workers 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 | than 
10 

1 aie or Cee Sa eae Ee ier ee ee Se ee Ale Ne ES ie Sas be 2 (Ie ae eee One ng, 2 287 
PS oe IRR sites EAN) ID es Nw eR oe, eee | DS ier ee 6 Oitlpeeeaes 3 18 5,023 
SN SEAL ae an an oe Ee CN LF its aoe Ws ode 6 1 if 3 2 20 9,469 
sa igh OR Rs eee nae ON Te ie ane eae 7 (|e ae i (1)5 4 (2)3 2 | oe ee ley 2,626 
Re Ree face eRe psa: Sie ape, Ba eg MLE etree Se HM bcs oP I NES Aare ie 7 1, 292 
(Deron: Chg Son? teint PA 18 Aen Seeger 7p Nel [At ce ead 4 (Oe aoe 23 1 27 6 | 7 1 65 20, 124 
Lice HE SOSA ANON GL, saree ce eh aed Me ac MN Ae 3 5 3 2 1 14 4,042 
Oe errs Woy Sis kd, eRe AW ee eke meee abe ee NER cu Ld lean cw see Se eg een eee De 47 8, 988 
SE ae ber fas See Che ae OF a tind ey fet A ne fee ok Be Dea a | a 4 2 7 442 
EPR 6 oi er sites, Bee oo eaten Uae eR ee aa Niet et Sie Coals ee 1 1 Dy, 107 
Microsemi lO es nase ernd code) os, B ME ee eeu FIRE, 2) eee et Nie Plies a 3 3 139 
Total Mills Paying for One or More 

TOLL GAY State.9- peeeee es Gee eae 3 3 is 21 95 24 20 11 202 52,539 
Mills Not Paying for Observed Holi- 

CLANS ep ty yaaa PAA tay Baan Ene 2 3 7 18 31 17 16 6 100 10, 757 
Total Mills Observing Holidays...... 5 6 32 39 126 4] 36 17 302 63, 296 




















Qa 
(2 


) Two mills observed 73 statutory holidays. 
) One mill observed 93 statutory holidays. 


























TABLE VII.— DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS IN THE COTTON YAKN 
AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1949 














Males.) ies 2e ie...) Re ee eee 








Maritime 
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Canada Pences Quebec Ontario 
38 Y, evi 19 
12,519 402 8,542 Solo 
7,600 276 4,541 2,783 
20,119 678 13, 083 6,358 
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mills, and the remainder in the Maritime 
Provinces. 

Nineteen mills, employing under 300 
workers each, covered just over 10 per cent 
of the workers in the industry, while 7 
mills, employing over 1,000 workers each, 
covered half of the workers in the industry. 

Collective Agreements.—All but 5 of the 
mills reported written collective agreements. 
These collective agreements covered about 
90 per cent of the mill workers. Most of 
the workers were represented by the 
National Catholic Federation of Textile 
Workers (CCCL), the United. Textile 
Workers of America (AFL-TLC) and the 
Textile Workers Union of America (CIO- 
CCL). -One independent union and two 
employees’ associations were the only other 
organizations reported. 

Normal Weekly Hours, Table VIIT.— 
Twenty-one mills, employing more than 
half of the workers in this industry, reported 
a normal work week of 45 hours, most of 
whom were on a 54-day week. The 5-day 
week was reported by 15 mills employing 
31 per cent of the workers and the 53-day 
week was reported by 16 mills employing 
half the workers in the industry. 

Overtime Rates of Pay, Table I[X.— 
During the past two years there has been 


no significant change in the overtime rates 
of pay for work after standard daily or 
weekly hours or for work on Sunday. 
Practically all of the mills reported a rate 
of time and one-half for any overtime. 


There has, however, been a tendency to 
give higher rates of pay for work on 
observed statutory holidays. Six mills, 
employing 2,400 workers, reported paying 
double time for work on holidays and 15 
mills, employing about 44 per cent of the 
workers, reported a rate of double time 
and one-half. In 1947, of the 35 mills 
surveyed, only 4 paid overtime at a rate 
higher than time and one-half. 

Vacations with Pay, Table X.—AIl the 
mills reported giving at least one week’s 
vacation with pay, or its equivalent, after 
a year or less of employment. This is in 
accordance with various statutory regula- 
tions by most of the provinces. 

Twenty-nine of the mills, employing 81 
per cent of the workers, reported giving 
longer vacations with pay as the period of 
employment increased. Eleven of these, 
employing 3,600 workers, gave a maximum 
vacation of two weeks with pay after five 
years of employment, and another eleven, 
employing 7,700 workers, paid 6 per cent of 
earnings after 25 years. Three weeks with 


TABLE VIUL.—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS FOR MILLWORKERS IN THE COTTON 
YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1949 










































































Canada ee Quebec Ontario 
Normal Weekly Hours = rovinces 

Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers Mills |Workers 

On a 6-Day Week 7 
a) Ce. 2S ieee ene ar eee 1 gi Waal | pt RRA ee a fee ued leona Iss 1 744 
EMER en foe Rw eet ied x 6 Fra See |e gm oat vette, Meigs [Poxcatuer ey sions 6 133 
Over 45 and Under 48........ 1 SAFE nyse ot Ween | OR gr at ll See Re ey lee Pea 1 451 
ESS oe, We £0 a a reas eee 4 thou ial aaa te ee.s aparece it 242 3 643 
PO ies 2 AN See een beers 3 Ree OM di Vea 2 een ae 5 SRP ey Wks Sse ebord | ae ba eee 
aA) ee ae ee it Mpa? Salem eine ee tae 4| 3,579 | 11| 2,575 

On a 54-Day Week 
SP Oe are 2 ae ee 1 543 1 BAS tm ee) eee Ls Me Aa ieee , 
IG), GLA eM mat AME 08 a ie eae ee 15s QP 55D: leet oes eee 10 7,630 i 1,925 
Total 16 | 10,098 1 543 10 7,630 5 1,925 
-Day Week 

i ata fo Se eS eee 4 PROOL Si 8 tee tree te 1 46 3 1,858 
ArT LA nh Ret dy 3 1,963 1 135 2 1 SOG le eee ee eee, 
ROE A sence es 7 3, 867 1 135 3 1,874 3 1,858 

All Mills 7 
| (ee Eee oko. oats 1 FE AU APs Aa Pee ie ea ah Cacroie S Odlenamre py ayo 1 744 
LEU S 20: A) A aR, he Se eee eee iy 2,447 1 543 1 46 3 1.858 
Ae a kt, ke re Dik | OR ee aa sdilenctmon cE 10 7,630 Ht ren 

rer incense Sacer 1 CUS [Se Ry ae ol |isene tate col (clo Detrics|| Poe o oo : 
cots a tr ace : ‘ pee MRE 7 2.848 1 135 3) 2.070 3 643 
Litt Ra al” ee ee ae ae oe eee 3 = hae ey eee sa ere ie Maren es Sh O37 Ieee Me x <leete e te 
ARGHCN | ets Aine aie: 38 | 20,119 py 678 ily |) alex s(O hess 19 6, 358 











pay was given by 5 mills, employing 4,500 
workers, after 20 to 25 years of employment. 

Statutory Holidays, Table XI.—AlIl the 
mills in the Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry 
reported observing six or more statutory 
holidays. Thirty mills, employing 85 per 
cent of the workers, paid for from two 
to eight of these. Most establishments 
observed eight days while most paid for 
six. This information indicates a consider- 
able increase in the number of workers being 
paid for statutory holidays over the past 
year. 





Sick Leave with Pay.—Twenty of the 
establishments, employing over half the 
workers, reported having a policy covering 
sick leave with pay. In most instances 
this was handled through a group insurance 
or sick benefit plan. 


The Woollen Yarn and 
Cloth Industry 


Average hourly wages in the Woollen 
Yarn and Cloth Industry increased 7-6 per 
cent during 1949 to reach a high of 259-6 
over the base year 1939 as 100, according 





to preliminary calculations for this indus- 
try. This is the smallest annual increase in 
wages since the removal of wage controls 
following the war. 

In this industry, 81 mills employing 
10,533 workers, were covered in the annual 
survey. Sixty-seven per cent of the workers 
were in 45 mills located in Ontario, 26 per 
cent were in 23 mills in Quebec, and the 
remainder were in mills scattered through- 
out the Maritime and Western Provinces. 
As with most of the primary textile indus- 
tries, a large proportion of the workers were 
female (Table XII). 

Forty-two of the mills, employing under 
100 workers each, covered 17 per cent of 
the workers in the industry. Thirty-four 
mills, employing between 100 and 300 
workers each, covered 59 per cent of the 
workers, and the remaining mills, employing 
more than 300 workers each, covered 24 per 
cent of the workers. 


Collective Agreements.—One-half of the 
mills in the Woollen Yarn and Cloth 
Industry reported having written collective 
agreements covering over two-thirds of the 
mill workers. Most of the workers were 





TABLE IX.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY IN THE COTTON YARN AND CLOTH 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1949 


















































After Daily 
Hours Only After nee Statutory 
Overtime Rates of Pay Monday Weekly Hours f Holidays 
to Saturday 
Mills |Workers} Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills Workers 

Straight time 
SEDO aac pao ogee oie Cars ties ne ena Uke Fats ee eve TE Lyi a ep ae 4 1,946 
RO UGDES oa Tis Cottilin, aet eats sel Meee ae |Last ts) Ce 3 1.874 
ONEATIOE ea Oy lr naan, dsl Mae dene ea oy RES Ee ee ta toc Aer py aa eae | ie 

Time and one-quarter 
Panacea Cntariownly)..ae 1 talinete alae ee 1 A Be ae Se nee a 94 

Time and one-half — 

Gp bias Gg eeaeegee ie aid Cn once ge emia 21 8, 847 Vay 1) thi ba Ways) 32 | 18,963 iil Owios 
Maritime Provinces.......... 2 OFS 22 or eek oe a 2 678 2 678 
Quebec Sree AN Me eet (5) 2,718 12 | 10,365 Dap aleoeresieys 2, 23139 
Ontario wis. ch at nk 14 5,451 a 790 1155 5,468 if 3,320 

Double time 
BPA HP igh ae Pica ees Tete EE re oe SR A Ln, eal 1 242 6 2,422 
Wiebecrse coh gctn ce ar hdl Se Pe tealieis Mk at eee Le Bata oe 1 242 2 844 
SOCAL IONS og Pie 5 aE A eA es er Peele clara alae ee (1)4 1,578 

Double time and one-half 
A CS Sasa eee eae, Aden eae OA os ln Daeg elt ed Re A dy 15 8,901 
Quebec nia iss Bgetlgua's sung orale Bub |.ccaPete tee Ene Beg tcte aha | ner ot ke ati acct at NOR RR ely ae gaa 10 7,630 
COD EATID stel.rs pe toh cle domi tia W oil a Seka Rehan aie eek ei a th foi | VA 5 i Pepa 

No overtime policy or no infor- 
mation reported 

Canadiee.s & et tee ees en 1 DE IN Dr er ee Oe 5 914 1 23 

Lotales See se, 22-4 285870 16 | 11,249 38 | 20,119 38 | 20,119 


Sa ae te ea ee 


(1) One mill (744 employees) paid time and one-half for work on unpaid statutory holidays. 
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represented by the Textile Workers Union 
of America (CIO-CCL), the United Textile 
Workers of America (AFL-TLC) and the 
National Catholic Federation of Textile 
Workers (CCCL). The remainder were 
represented by independent unions or 
employees’ associations. 


Normal Weekly Hours, Tables XIII and 
XIV.—More than half the mills, employing 
57 per cent of the mill workers, reported 
working either a 45- or 48-hour week. This 
information indicates a lessening of the 
number of hours per week worked by the 
mills. The 5-day week was reported by 51 
mills employing almost three-quarters of 
the workers. Most of the mills operating 
on a 5-day week reported normal hours of 
45 or 48 per week. Twelve mills, employing 
a small number of workers, operated on a 
54-day week and 18 mills, employing 1,500 
workers, reported operating 6 days per week. 

Overtime Rates of Pay, Table XV. 
Time and one-half was the most common 





rate paid for work after standard daily or 
weekly hours in this industry. For work 
on Sunday, 11 mills, employing 1,750 
workers, reported paying double time while 
35 mills, employing over 60 per cent of the 
workers, reported paying the more general 
time and one-half rate. 

The predominant overtime rate for work 
on observed statutory holidays was double 
time. This was reported by 20 establish- 
ments employing almost 3,000 mill workers. 
Seventeen mills, employing 2,400 workers, 
reported time and one-half for work on 
observed holidays and 12 mills, employing 
2,900 workers, reported a rate of double 
time and one-half. As in the other divi- 
sions of the Primary Textiles Industry, 
there is a definite trend towards higher 
overtime rates for work on statutory holh- 
days. In 1947, just 13 per cent of the 
workers received overtime pay at a rate 
higher than time and one-half for work on 
observed statutory holidays. In 1949, this 
proportion had increased to 56 per cent. 


TABLE X.—VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE COTTON YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER, 1949 



















































































: Maritime fis 
Length of Vacation and Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario 
Service Requirements - 
Mills |Workers} Mills |Workers} Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers 
Initial Vacation 
One week after: | * 
No specified service.......... 2 Od SN ieee, fl RRND SA MRR ORR (ea eA 2 265 
SHIMON Steer ine a ec we ee 1 PALS | ane Satie a | teeta nur OE ee LAN ike ee 1 296 
OHNO MG Ll Sie teeta patie. eee sac ea, 5 ower 3 AT ali tence: ete NRT Seer SEMA Te tec ae et le 2) 477 
ROOM AT TG Morea mie ae. age ays 14 Did ots onc hea ahs eave 6 2,742 8 2,437 
Two weeks alter: ; 
Less than 6 months.......... 2 1,449 1 DAS Me sicvaed ial a weeks 1 906 
OYETE S28 oma ea eR oe ge 1 135 1 LOT Ree Olen Atseet NEP Aaa at) Site, Ley vol 
Percentage of earnings:(*) 
DIDORICCD GP ah a hela oe ered BES RLOS SAT heehee ee eee 6 a act as 2 ke el | ae Ue 5 
BECO the kSbn cdi ts oe 3 AAMT OTT ante e rete Teei rs 25 Abeer ee tn 4 1,977 
vcr ea ketene re kad t 38°) 20.119 2 678 17 | 13,083 19 6, 358 
Maximum Vacation 
Two weeks after: : e ' Hf 
One year TY (A | ieee ones os Ne deity Rete pan vel Meee oer at 267 
2 ie » eho De ee eee iil 3. DOL. suninstecke (een eee 5 2,500 6 1,054 
ORCA Te Berman At. Gok. wqae ce ox 1 DAS Ne beget ve clneretve Oh 1 1 A a, Nett eee PO! 
Three weeks after: , ms ; , 
DORCAS Seer rer rca ee ear cA A | sertraline openers ocoes haere sees ! 
os ea ee ee eee ee ta PAR 9 Gs P| een Rie ip 1 > Hay bs 3 1,344 
Percentage of earnings:(*) 
6 per cent after 25 years...... 11 TDA ol tava semeveel torake ene 10 7,630 1 94 
No increase for longer service. . 9} 3,826 2 ORS R ete Nec i 3,148 
ILOLALI Ns aoneeols 38 | 20,119 2 678 17 | 13,083 19 6,358 








(1) Normally, 2 per cent of earnings is about equivalent to one week’s vacation with pay, 4 per cent 
about two weeks with pay and 6 per cent about three weeks with pay. 
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Vacations with Pay, Table XVI.—AII but 
three mills in the Maritime Provinces 
reported information on vacations with pay. 
Most of the mills gave an initial vacation 
of one week after one year of employment 
or paid two per cent of earnings. 

Fifty mills, employing 80 per cent of the 
workers, reported increased vacations with 
pay after longer periods of employment. 
Most of these mills gave two weeks after 
five years of employment, although nine, 
employing 24 per cent of the workers, gave 
a maximum vacation of three weeks after 
at least 15 years. 

Statutory Holidays, Table XVII.—A\l of 
the mills reported observing statutory hoh- 
days, with most of them observing eight 
days. Fifty-nine of the mills, employing 
85 per cent of the workers, paid for one or 
more of the observed holidays. Twenty- 
two mills, employing one-quarter of the 
workers, paid for six days, and 15 mills, 
employing almost one-third of the workers, 
paid for the eight statutory holidays which 
were observed. 

Sick Leave with Pay.—Most of the mills 
in this industry did not report having a 
provision for payment during illness. Of 
the.24 which did report some provision, 
most indicated a group insurance or sick 
benefit plan. 





The Knitting Industry 


Average hourly wages in the Knitting 
Industry increased 7:9 per cent during 
the year preceding October, 1949. Prelim- 
inary calculations by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour indicated that the index of wage 
rates in this industry had risen to 230-7 
over the base year 1939 as 100. 

As shown in Table XVIII, returns from 
150 mills employing 18,660 mill workers 
were used to represent the Knitting Indus- 
try. More than half the workers were in 
78 mills situated in Ontario, and 40 per 
cent were in 62 mills located in Quebec. 
Almost two-thirds of the mill workers were 
female. 

Ninety of the mills employed less than 
100 workers each, but these represented 
only 18 per cent of the mill workers. Sixty- 
one per cent of the workers were in 55 
mills employing from 100 to 500 workers 
each, and the remaining 21 per cent of the 
workers were in mills having more than 
500 workers each. 

Collective Agreements.—Fiity-one of the 
mills reported having written collective 
agreements covering almost one-half the 
workers in the industry. The largest group 
of workers was covered by collective 


TABLE XI.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE COTTON 
YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1949 





























Mills Observing Statutory 
Holidays, by number of days observed PBEAL 
Number of Statutory Holidays — Total Mull 
Paid For More | Mills | w a 
6 a 8 9 than abi I 
9 
a a EE ee a ee a eee ak a Pauli EN A Peano Re ee ceria a rence 4 2,764 
GE ne at oc pl OS ee ete a ee eae = A Ne te as ae 13 10, 695 
CE oi Medel OL Ak ae eatin rss SCAMS aie CEE oe | earee Be ees 1 we eee eae 1 3 1,035 
Ce ee me tela el et SAIN Soc, aia dere rt LO ea Fae oe 10 2,689 
Total Mills Paying for Two or 
More Holiday sie cea ee 6 By 14 4 1 30 17,183 
Mills Not Paying for Observed 
EL OUTS Vid oh Sc eet ae atid Pea Ib eee ote 3 7S A ee 1 8 2,936 
Total Mills Observing Holidays. . 6 8 18 | 4 2) 38 20,119 





























TABLE XIf.—DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS IN THE WOOLLEN 
YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1949 


























ae Canada ea: Quebec Ontario Western 
rovinces Provinces 
INfbaaaloysve oem GM ee keg a sn 81 7 23 45 6 
Number of Mill Workers: 
Male eee oo. BS iat tee: Bera: be 5, 928 90 1,792 3,826 220 
Female 4,625 108 945 3,261 311 
Total 10,553 198 Py TBH 7,087 Hol 
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agreements negotiated through the Textile 
Workers Union of America (CIO-CCL). 
Other unions prominent in the Knitting 
Industry were: the National Federation of 
Clothing Industry Workers (CCCL), the 
National Catholic Federation of Textile 
Workers (CCCL), the United Textile 
Workers of America (AFL-TLC) and the 
National Federation of Full-Fashioned and 
Circular Hosiery Workers (CCCL). 


Normal Weekly Hours, Tables XIX and 
XX.—Most of the mill employees in the 
Knitting Industry worked from 40 to 48 
hours per week, with the largest single group 
working 45 hours. Over three-quarters of 
the workers were in 112 mills which reported 
operating on a 5-day week, while just a 
small proportion were in the nine mills 
which reported operating six days. In a 
few mills the female workers normally 
worked less weekly hours than the male 
workers. During the past two years there 
has been no significant change in the normal 
weekly hours of work. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table XXI. 
Almost all of the mulls which reported 
premium pay for work after standard daily 
or weekly hours indicated a rate of time 
and one-half. Time and one-half was also 





the predominant rate for work on Sunday, 
although eleven mills employing 2,600 
workers reported a rate of double time. 

Forty-two mills, employing about one- 
third of the workers, reported a rate of 
time and one-half for work on observed 
statutory hodidays. Twenty mills reported 
paying a rate of double time and five 
reported a rate of double time and one-half 
for work on observed holidays. A large 
number of mills reported paying regular 
rates for work on statutory holidays. 


Vacations with Pay, Table XXII.—A 
vacation period of one week with pay after 
a year of employment, or an equivalent 2 
per cent of earnings, was reported as the 
initial vacation in most of the mills in this 
industry. In seven mills an initial vaca- 
tion of two weeks was given. 

Kighty-five of the mills, employing 79 
per cent of the workers, reported giving 
longer vacation periods as the worker’s 
term of employment increased. Most of 
these mills reported a two-weeks vacation, 
or 4 per cent of earnings, after 5 years of 
employment. Twelve mills reported giving 
a maximum vacation of three weeks, or 6 
per cent of earnings, after 15 or more years 
of employment. 


TABLE XIII.—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS FOR MILL WORKERS, MALE, IN THE 
WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1949 






















































































Maritime - Western 
Canada ite Quebec Ontario Rist ie 
Normal Weekly Hours 1 Provinees Pr ounce: 
Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers|} Mills |Workers 
On a 5-Day Week 
A Wore rs 7 SOG Serene kiero eee rsecnoe ake 1 214 3 609 3 73 
ANS) oe 17 1, 285 ] PA a Ree ee hell WR See 16 1 be 197 lee eee Alls Se 
473. 7 SSO me |e eee seat oe ere are operon cae |e sera: 7 SOL Ie rea oan larereetatets 
487 18 SAO ieee se. ll rcteys verses 4 350 14 West igh See setae re a eee cores 
AW ve 2 IES lhe ae Sarnia oaaec ae 2 LOS Sete eye elise een le tteeral eben oe 
Ao taliven seek ok re. 51 4,224 1 21 7 757 40 Sees 3 73 
On a 54-Day Week 
er irist whe... ask 3 126 1 4 1 COL icenadlieennan 1 42 
LAT A ee le Sa ae ene oe 164 1 5 1 1 15) UN anergy al eRe eee baer ieee | AVE Re, Sie 
Over 45 and Under 50.... 4 177 1 2} 2 64 Weta s dlbters etek 1 90 
50 and Over...... 38 DAB ee eene wee lenctoiere eet 2 186 1 TSG tee cent ee 
BU Ova ete ee 12 671 3 Se 6 489 il 18 i 132 
On a 6-Day Week ; : : : 
AS Penge, PMN aicnevote te i Ein reese eel os siectales ots sustteuss verona wteree oneah ourel| scare brauee ee hotehedetar tits 
eee . ere re tr Bonding 9 TAG bad | were all lemeicae et oul 4 435 1 15 
Over 48 and Under 50..... 1 26 1 Dial ee A AR april AR res MEL bac ny oa 
DOME ren te ore 2 LG Gee toc ces shor leet teteee: 2 TG Gi\ 3 ceetice: lle Oe a vee, (ares Lee Nene ane 
Overtrch0 er meee ate 5 75 1 6 4 (af! Bal Ingeecestee seein Pee ia as MN nee Anttc Ol linac res, § 
Motaltetse2e s2ees 18 1,033 3 el 10 546 4 435 1 15 
gaa AC) eet On exe cece 7 SO Gia rceecterecet lee eerie 1 214 3 609 3 73 
AI eos tates ae| 131 2 9 1 BU |e kph eerie 1 42 
AO. Ee. ees 19 1,449 2 26 i be y: ee Petra sh A lprcior eon 
M4 i 8 AS eee sees |) eae me AD. ie Mate Oe ome eiutee. tell stayeteretatrs 
iis oe cae ia ow 28 De DEAS |e ae a ee) oxsttatsyacne 9 683 18 1,546 il 15 
Over 48 and Under 50 3 139 2 AQ’ pert Az seria ceo lars hoteiaadl one ree 1 90 
DORI cercdsa 5 Seo by Repo cea CEO ca 4 359 1 Sill rere ell oro ee 
Oreraol one eo ete eee ff 261 1 6 6 DSF le ome pet eeS [los easier ete areca hae | oe 
Sota ee aer.et: a 81. 5,928 7 90 23 1, 792 45 3, 826 6 220 

















Statutory Holidays, Table XXIII.—Al1| 
but one of the mills reported observing at 
least four statutory holidays, and _ three- 
quarters of the workers were in 86 mills 
which paid for two or more of the holidays 
observed. Most of the mills observed eight 
statutory holidays and paid for six or all 
of them. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Forty of the mills, 
employing about 7,300 workers, reported 
providing for sick leave with pay. Gener- 
ally, all the workers were covered by a 
group insurance or sick benefit plan, but in 
some cases it was limited to salaried 
employees only or given at the discretion of 
the management. 


The Rayon Yarn and Fabric Industry 


The preliminary wage index calculated 
for the Rayon Yarn and Fabric Industry 
as at October 1, 1949, showed an increase 
of 6-8 per cent over the preceding year. 
This raised the index to 233-1 over the base 
year 1939 as 100. 

In analysing this industry, returns from 
34 mills employing almost 14,000 workers 


were used (Table XXIV). Seventy-four 
per cent of the workers were employed in 
the 24 mills located in the Province of 
Quebec and 21 per cent of the workers were 
in mills located in Ontario. In this indus- 
try, as with the others in the primary 
textile group, a large proportion of the 
workers were female. 

Twenty-five mills, each employing under 
300 workers, only covered one-fifth of the 
workers in the industry, while 4 mills, 
employing more than 900 workers each, 
covered 56 per cent of the workers. 


Collective Agreements.—Twenty- 
two mills in the Rayon Yarn and Fabric 
Industry reported having written collective 
agreements covering about one-half of the 
total workers. The majority of the workers 
were represented either by the National 
Catholic Federation of Textile Workers 
(CCCL) or by the Textile Workers Union 
of America (CIO-CCL). 


Normal Weekly Hours, 
Eight mills employing almost one-half of 
the workers in the industry reported a 
normal work week of 48 hours. The 5-day 
week was reported by 18 of the mills in 








TABLE XIV.—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS FOR MILL WORKERS, FEMALE, IN THE 
WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1949 






















































































Maritime ; Western 
Canada : Quebec Ontario a 
Normal Weekly Hours P Saas : ee Provinces | 
Mills |Workers| Mills {Workers} Mills |Workers} Mills |Workers| Mills ;Workers 
On a 5-Day Week 
OE As Re et ee ee 8 AQBi (ee ene ee. 1 130 4 200 3 73 
Over : and Under 45...... 1 7B AEP ee ie Oa eae ee ene pee, | Meee ay 1 423 8\5i| Sueork hele Ree 
Le eG ane Ae eee 18 1,508 1 3 SR ese en De 2 OS a 17 L493" tee Tee een 
re On ts CO A ed She 7 CAPR Yall eve oe foe (hee Ceti Ee eae ite ce 7 A938.) Sey aA he Rees 
AS ee he 1k en Ne 15 GoOit| Pee eee ee 4 152 11 AOSHI 2-2 ees 5 Rae ee 
Oat ee ee, Se 2 Aire ae ek oe ta ee oe os 2 TO ct A cacale cree cteee || ede te neta 
Total $25 40s ee 51 3, 568 1 15 7 358 AN Mmoele2 3 73 
On a 54- ne Week 
Rw ek ee oe at, 3 132 1 6 1 ASB aN eee 1 108 
tanita. epee cee ey: 3 187 i 14 1 Le Pa Ve bce 1 114 
Over re and Under 48...... 1 Eytan Rea tee eee fh es 1 yo Ree (eee pe eines ee 
S@br. Vl se aan 2 (sel lee ated Resear oe 1 53 1 TOM host gel tet eee 
Over - EOS eee ft eels te ed 3 160 1 20 2 LA Oh || essen oka ll ares coers nue yl ey Coe | eee 
otal, Ree. kee 12, 600 3 40 6 328 1 10 2 222 
On a 6-Day Week 
BA Se Ries Dah a owen} 2 26 Hl LO ticttyt £5651 pie: Bergstein aan ee ee 1 16 
Over . and Under 48!..... | Dill eee canlll eT Meee ee | ee 1 BHP os Bos Moog dha ce. 
Bs ee ee ee teats 7 2606 | eee ae eeepc 4 173 3 94 sh, ee ee ee 
Over is and Under 50...... 1 37 1 Ba reat Rees ee ame (eg eee aa RIL Cm lie TS Ah Oe ae 
aL es ee ee 3 54 1 6 D, AS lk. te, tC ee ya | Peek ee See ame 
Over 30 ae BS ete ae 4 Biol Ee os eee lene se A 4 BB ete Se Pe ee | ee 
ARONEN ee ee Sale 18 457 3 53 10 259 4 129 1 16 
All wy 
Ve ire eR RE Lie hae 8 403 jh SReeee | ee meee 1 130 4 200 3 73 
Over 10 and Under 44...... 1 438 lois ci kvalceel ie cae rl See ik ee 1 438) lear ee 
ee eee, es eae eae 5 158 2 16 1 LG eee thee mene 2 124 
Lo ae SIRS. 22 1,730 2 29 1 59 18 1, 528 1 114 
Over r and Under 48...... 8 DOL 7 | Sac eee i eee 1 58 7 AOS al epee, A See te 
Se Ue Rs 65 We. 24 O80 “lh Sep calie See 9 378 15 O02F IS Ears cee 
Over - and Under 50...... 2 57 2 BU es SR sco cle Be. ey. |e een Ie Bee Sell Soci 
Pena Mn Aa Me 2 5 130 1 6 4 ee ee MIE 5 re te ye se ee 
Oven 0ew et ae ene ae 6 1782 lao eee ae 6 1 7a eal eee nr Age || See 3 eed 
‘LOta pee e. ae 81 4,625 7 108 23 945 45} 3,261 6 311 
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this industry employing 13 per cent of the 
workers and the 53-day week was reported 
by 11 mills employing over 40 per cent 
of the workers. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table XXVI.— 
Practically all of the mills paid a rate of 
time and one-half for work after standard 
daily or weekly hours. Of the 19 mills 
reporting an overtime policy for work on 
Sunday, 14 employing 8,200 workers reported 
time and one-half and five employing 2,900 
workers, a rate of double time. 

As in the other divisions of the textile 
industry, the tendency over the past two 
years has been to give higher rates of pay 
for work on observed statutory holidays. 
Ten of the mills reported paying a rate 
of double time and three mills, employing 
2,800 workers, paid double time and 
one-half. 


Vacations with Pay, Table XXVII.— 
All the mills in the industry reported an 
initial vacation of at least one week, or 
its equivalent, after a year or less of 
employment. 


Twenty-two mills, employing over 80 per 
cent of the workers, reported increasing the 
vacation as the period of employment 
increased. Thirteen of these, employing 
5,200 workers, gave a maximum vacation 
of two weeks, or 4 per cent of earnings, 
after 5 years. Six mills, employing more 
than 5,000 workers, gave three weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay after a service requirement 
of at least 15 years. 

Statutory Holidays, Table XXVIIT.— 
All of the 34 mills surveyed in this indus- 
try reported observing statutory holidays. 
Twenty-seven of them, employing almost 
90 per cent of the workers, paid for from 
2 to 9 days. Two-thirds of the workers 
were: 1n"§15 ‘mills paying for ?22 3) “orer4 
statutory holidays. 

Sick Leave with Pay.—Sixteen mills, 
employing 68 per cent of the workers, 
reported having some policy covering sick 
leave. All but one of these mills reported 
a group insurance plan. 


TABLE XV.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY IN THE WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1949 




































































After Daily Hours 
Only After Rane Statutory 
Overtime Rates of Pay rea, " Saturday Veer) Heme stones 
: riday i e 
Mills |Workers} Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers} Mills |Workers 
Straight time / E 
Ei Cl ap eon ooo er eta | cane elena a owt a al Natewe! Sollee ube shoe eee co thos Se a 15 1,074 
WiaritiMes er ond Cesta tenes ae Mae ek Meillac rina celia «As, coccttailtorn cone cetera oe Med eve o eotke Slee ee ane 4 56 
DUDE CARRE TR Rr eI Ae mre Lean ae en Be lino ae ee ee pea 8s OE ee Nl en Be ge H 218 
OUMUETENG 5 oo ote SES 6 ES Ol lO core et eee a er nrg RO ne we Oe] | NT Nes NS erg ON Se Meera. 9 596 
AVES TCLS AO yn COMER ree tere | errant rele ett lh vere sesectoll crcesioe cae elie ceo seacal obiere <stte [iar cuct de atelllae eens 1 204 
Time and one-quarter Om : 
ama ta NtariOiONEY )iccasg-clico-7euey Hiei oe oe elles eeqigere =| oe seis ne 3 277 2 268 1 19 
Time and one-hal 
Canada ae. as... : FARMS AS. 35 6, 039 33 5,471 22 2,952 35 6,512 ily De 401 
Maritime Provinces........ 2 51 2 1 2 106 4 157 1 63 
IS) OYx61, Gee oe mee oe ar em 9 1, 238 8 908 11 eS aye 7 1,059 5) 954 
OMEATI One ee Feet ne 22 4,581 21 4,343 8 1,400 De 5, 032 10 1234 
Western Provinces.......... 2 169 2 169 1 Bil 2 264 1 150 
Double tii 
ae ie ARE RAMA ee dats Gsein ge sae Te si sat een? har PUtmiakauyte aes 1 D3 Stall EMP =| tenn ane fat 1, 754 (4) i 2, a 
Mariti PE ONGLIT COS PR Maes | oo es Sov eee tout alld Seen ae le ace ape cee nes lcrcpe crs cossrll tm cue pete seen oer 
A eae ie a el guehihbe ie © ie eacles 
COMUATAOIPEN Pete santok tits: oe lle ceeatrnls nee oes 1 D3 Sales ewe ereeewe 4 787 8 1,761 
VES Le Terie ber Covel tN GOS aren awe vray ail reruns eoere lo aeeeroe Gvrre [terre ree efi es eects etetece cE, eh 1 19 3 164 
Double time and one-half 
GE Cl Le ee erie ere eel cmedeeeetietic ce levc ia stadenstbeil lacus ctastalltnccs ee tegen’ llt a tuegereneitpal lara apevacall Medea ater: 12 2. ae 
WMispai ives ayer’ Pian tavele sh: 6 ales che (es oa war RITE AS oc paltenl loleGLe ih Ie Mal (ole dren tH al (eb ra Onna arom linicaaecceale ache osc a oe 6 
DCE Oe Ce eet ue are eee ees ty ae ASUS | eilln yore tad caste nosicyn ciate clears omer eile e aires 2,887 
Other 4 
Canada (Ontario only)........ 1 208 1 DO Spies aeyeye aes lew etoas etn 1 130 1 384 
No overtime policy or no infor- r 
mation Gite. = a 8 GOD a 20 1,077 21 HCD pol | es As aed Aen pete 32 1, 889 15 768 
FSO) Gel LN cenctaverererorers 56 7,324 56 | 7,324 BA |) SBI PPA) 81 | 10,553 81 10, 553 

















(1) Four mills paying double time on paid statutory holidays pay time and one-half on unpaid statutory holidays. 
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TABLE XVI.—VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1945 


Note: 


—— 


Three mills did not report information on vacations with pay. 
























































Maritime : Western 
Length of Vacation and Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces 
Service Requirements ae = rat Sag |e 2 ee es 
Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills {Workers} Mills |Workers 
Initial Vacation 
One week after: 
SHAKE ONL LSheeren esta iets eee eae 5 GOD MMe eeea hs sco. nctencl och ors cholic lis eerie 5 (0 USS (ei, | ee * 
ahseaVoy che OlsMey) Stu oa tengo oe oe 4 A Tan eed |) cities eas 2 370 2 A Ree eet © | eee 
Onevyedrt soto as 55 7,284 3 118 16; 123) 34 3,020 5 518 
Two weeks after: 
No specified service........ 1 TOO Bos tee. aes lines «ore he: 1 TOOj-|:s diye. cede cll etctecra ete here tee tll eae 
Gam onthe ase ee ee 1 131 Ea ole | REA et ee et IRR Al) i oS AM ol Bo 1 13 
Percentage of earnings: (1) 
2 DEL CEULen Hee ee. 10 DAN OVAUE |Ieek ese +4 TANS ek 6 Zs 4 QO Gaia rece cee ete ee pa 
Miscellaneous: 
dave pes mon vaya wee 2 64 il 43 1 PMs rahe | Se ey AE ae ite dt Oe 
‘Mobalat gees scores 78 | 10,516 4 161 23 PA Tey 45 7,087 6 Doll 
Maximum Vacation 
One week after: 
PGMA L, cose dae aaaoue 1 DS Wien ian sAlb ics cata lence Roe ere 1 213 ek Beeler 
Two weeks after: 
Onesyeate ies seen ean es 2; LOS Setreceesl es ee oe 1 75 1 OB er Alateg catsael | Ceee aniey es 
SY COTS sc. pee een cian ee 2 28 (.4| eee oa ene cee eta evans oe eae ote 1 33 1 204 
SU CATS eh Ee Soe see 5) O20 if 19 1 207 1 249 2 50 
A VCAMG) Aun Goes eae ene 1 ZOS ci ese oe eal tee Sevan ats ee rele ste ee 1 DOS ee orcs, Sest Re Oe utn 
DV GATS oe Neer eee ees ih 4.112 1 63 4 540 PAL 8,395 (2)1 114 
Others 2 Foe 2 eee 1 PAU TCs eae |e die 1 295 Rees iytie GAP Re cell ae es SR ees § 
Three weeks after: 
LO VGOTS net Ns 3 Waa 3 DO alice ae er deccaes ie oe eae, 2 168 1 BS4= Perret ere 
20) VCalS en oa Foot eee 2 GOES |Cfeneek ieee | eee dees | eee Meme alte ice rs 2 O10 in Wes A Ae On Sock 
2D RV CALS es fahren een Oe oes 3 O96 Fl erase ll ae 1 218 2: (Mick peas eee okt a: 
ObH eres eeOe Bene See. 1 Sada «:.  eeallenl cet 1 OAS wil oadioee Fave il neice see tecall seeks ataeeiet cll eee 
Percentage of earnings: (1) 
4 per cent after 5 years. ..... 1 2d Bitte her ke alae ae 1 Dn | etrhe es eek | Pe eiomrice | eee aeecieee ee 
4 per cent after 10 years.... 1 LOS TEE: eae lees cat, A iL IB SY Ae eS ae Oe ell a ae |e Pe oe 
No increase for longer service! 28 | 2, 114 2 79 10 676 14 1,196 2 163 
Ota, nak seer ees 78 | 10,516 4 161 23 Dae oth 45 7,087 6 | 531 
































(1) Normally, 2 per cent of earnings is about equivalent to one week’s vacation with pay and 4 per cent 


about two weeks with pay. 


(2?) This mill reported giving an additional 12 hours’ vacation with pay to employees with ‘‘long service’’. 


TABLE XVH.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE 
WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1949 















































Mills Observing Statutory Holidays, by 
number of days observed 
Number of Statutory Holidays Paid For Fue Mace woe ate 
than 6 7 8 9 10 | than 

6 10 
Lan Se es ac Ree Fas, cas Py CAE A AOL ie 7 ae eM oe pm; Come ms | Mania | Ih ge Nellie, Wa DS is, ae heey i 180 
IRS MI MIR Pk ad ete he Neate Maal inputs ae ey Oe Coe Mh |e | ll ieee lk sgl 1 eee 3 143 
De or eeitase RYN SUE hoe ees ee i) |e eee Meee ca 1 LS Sects. ae 3 307 
A Ee OTR I at ne: eee tere, te Bee (GD vou Ee avertes 1 1 A Daten 4 724 
ON as NS ana ACENT ea pire cade eat ice ve poe as) oe TR acts cae ce el | oe Z| Ae a a3, ae ey a 2 754 
Li ar at eh ee Ra te nr PAL GR Pn a ee ye os ON LN Be 11 1 Sid apes Dal ceed 22 2,729 
I ce Mee RAE RTC TRY o5 RRR A ey aN Seen MR ee I Pe ay Th gl Fs 2 1 Daleee 5 526 
Beets Bae se at cas gene ce a A A ANE | Po oo ay eae | eee TO) See ee ee ee 15 3,396 
OAT, PRAM Meroe Bes ete ces RU ore ato rites WARE eS co oe Aa gti nn eee 1 75 
CL Eats £0 ah ce Sc aaah 3 see E Me eye cous Pouca Neto. 0. Suede Sucweanttitcn cya ec rae pel ac oM Te CR roc ees Sa | lig (earn 1 13 
IMGor eta era 1 0 sizcqsszs lilhcait 3 hava ste ispa ose s a a EN See re ne Fae PT eee eri | pre ae | rae 2 2 93 
Total Mills Paying for One or More Holidays... . 1 12 ] Be 4 7 2 59 8,940 
Mills Not Paying for Observed Holidays........ 3 2 6 4 5 1 1 22 1,613 
Total Mills Observing Holidays................. 4 14 7 36 9 8 3 81 10, 553 


SS SSS a es ee ee 
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TABLE XVIII.—DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS IN 








Maritime Western 
—— Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces 

Pier Op MSF este oso och o S@ ees 150 4 62 78 6 
Number of Mill Workers: 

OIC Toy. a a re 6,811 367 3,082 3, 287 75 

Liss) Sol § EG Soe 0 Nanas ier ene ea 11,849 621 4,470 6,443 315 

[LEGS ey a er are see ge a ad 18, 660 988 25 502 9,730 390 

a NL eS 


TABLE XIX.—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS FOR MILL 
KNITTING INDUSTRY, 


INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1949 





Nore: One mill did not report any male workers. 


THE KNITTING 























WORKERS, MALE, IN THE 
OCTOBER, 1949 







































































‘| Maritime ‘< Western 
Normal Weekly Hours ee Provinces oe Caiany Provinces 
Mills |Workers| Mills [Workers} Mills {Workers| Mills Workers} Mills |Workers 
On a 5-day week 
LE hate bey Doe a ee 1 aC seh ieee | eee ee eee | odie Mei | eae aN il Doll Ate oeeee |e eee 
Ce ee Oe ae eee eee 12 O20R Ie cree lie wee 1 15 8 538 3 67 
Over 40 and under 44..... 4 LS 4a aerate. eens te 1 19 Z 162 1 8 
AAR ee ey Rte) Ae. 11 Dae ies MI ee eae 6 48 4 20 1 44 
ZAG Lo ett ae a 48 2 DADIL SMe et ene lee eed) 12 642 36 1 a0 dl Pree ee) ee 
Over 45 and under 473.... 3 Pipl ane re | Eaten ae v 30 1 Soy ee hee Se eee ok 
E'S ee rena ae a 9 SS TALS PR eee ors [Rae cP oes 3 424 6 2 | ae Sha | ee 
LIE saa, Dorey ae 18 OOS a Vaee kate ox ci| eee ee: 10 Oil) § OOO e a ae eae lee oe eee 
DOANE SO AS So Sor. he 4 Sal ttees Comgilh a mee. 4 S/N Iara aE ER a We tA Ate sp yr 
(Ohoe | SC ee ene 2 12 ail ivapeeer rote |e tea 2 DL Deliertes area istes cucte tee Mee eet ae ek 
ARE NIE sale t a 112 Oi LOO Mee er ees ee 4] 1, 889 66 Slay? 5 114 
On a 54-day week 
(Windle dee teers co aes 1 DET AA Al ileren Bec 1 LON Le str Wee 4 ale ep eee a bE ae 
AN ONE fae Nor. AAR 5 164 1 1 oa Naa dal eee ae 4 DORR eee hey te 
LAS aN tt ee ee eee 1 LOO In ie. i eel me eae 1 i deer Geeta beet ela A ee ea ie el 
Over 45 and under 47} 2 132 1 2G eaiae Sache fous et el i eee oes eee 
Leen ee (1)2 cole | Meas Garter cl Meee er ell Rae ol Nee (1)2 ASa IE eee eae eee 
ASN BRE MRO Ma arc cle ae 9 492 1 34 6 442 2 iGo ae eee ee Ane 
Over 48 and under 50..... 2 Gia er ool ete so 1 9g i Ga la teenie oe ee 
mre itta ta iels otc tad sc 3 2 PAG ecreecrnes ease acres 2 LC Oa en Se en eee ee tN ee 
(Ohiae - Ol a ee ee 4 SL feos eaceeeee hee esas 4 OU oy. ete | ere ON IN eter eae | eee A a 
Aico} eae hae a ee 28 heen & 288 15 830 10 LAS? ees Riteeny beets. <- 
On a 6-day week 
CL DA ee eae ee 3 Ld Se ll ee 1 71 1 5 1 ] 
Oe > Bee ee 3 PAS Ds | Sak weet as eerie tee 3 29 (DIS covsvac cecal Rare tere a otet ec eter etn Pe nae 
Over 48 and under 50... 3 93 1 79 1 2 1 LAS: een tes eee 
ale taileek, sae nee 9 | 460 1 79 5 363 2 ii il 1 
All Mills 
(Wmider eA ee hes ae onde ks 1 Pe | hap hoe eam [hase eR a |S | er 1 2 sislesieteh [oes eas 
ee ery eee cf Laat toe a 1% O20 Skreet. oe 1 15 8 538 3 67 
Over 40 and under 44..... By 0 aa len eee eve IL eat 2 42 Y) 162 1 3 
AEN TR Ae ce ee Ren tb 19 313 1 128 i 119 9 61 2 45 
AE rs i eae oe 49 DARED eat Sed toe dee eid 13 fief 36 1 tay a aes eee ae ee 
Over 45 and under 474 5 195 1 126 2 30 2 OOF lee eae tn | eee 
Ai) Nye ee Oa Q@)11 OOM an ted alliets ces mace 3 424 Q)8 AOD Wiens aot i eae a 
CFU Tn, Lit exnge 30 1, 690 1 34 19 1, 244 10 CN 7G ted ile os All etme a ae 
Over 48 and under 50..... 5 109 1 79 2 11 2 tA en eres i ee ee oF 
U2 Ais ee ee 6 Cepia a ead os ane 6 SOO sratteer one cl evercrsure nae le Pe eee | eee 
CO ifeie.. i510) ae Ae eres ee 6 Cs tory aril ae (Pe Pa 6 UB in elo CRA ASOE A eR A UE Se eT be 
PRO Galles, fats, sahisc. 149 6, 811 4 367 61 3, 082 78 3,287 6 TAR 
a ee a Se eee eee eh ee ee eee ee el eee 
(1) Includes one mill working 472 hours per week. 
[0 
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TABLE XX.—_NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS FOR MILL WORKERS, FEMALE, IN THE 
KNITTING INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1949 


Nove: 


One mill did not report any female workers. 


a ee ee ee 


Normal Weekly Hours 


On a 5-day week 
Winclersd0 Mek eres sete ery 


Over 

AB Nee es eels 
45 and under 473.... 
4 


i 
Zee ees e eee eee eeees 


Over 


‘Uelavel ert 4 Aaa a ee dog euaea eterestes 
44 


Over 45 and under 474.... 
ATR et a aan 


Over 


All Mills 
Under 


Over 


ee 


Over 45 and under 473.... 
LYE GN aan nah oe 
AS Re uta ee hed ee 


48 and under 50..... 


Over 


Over 











































































































Maritime : Western 

Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces 
Mills |Workers| Mills ;Workers! Mills |Workers| Mills ;Workers| Mills |Workers 
1 Zl |e ee ee Rr Ot See Pl eric e Sc 1 DA: i: spate eres aye 
14 IEC eke S 2 24) eco eae Golo del loanres otc 11 1,211 3 269 
D CY a era ae Ew c oc 1 33 3 OU 1 13 
12 PG eh oe inn SEM es eee 7 161 4 58 1 24 
51 7 GY Vial Sed ee ope canis Gi Ba 16 1, 238 S50 374 On eee eral | ee steees 
3 LOZ Ogle, eerie sal erasetece 3 178. ede cotteeeell ee tevcrsee ON oe rarer loaner tens 
7 BMP Bey ches el oceer eenaeae ey, 253 5 Cig) Same seal eaas soe 
15 GOSH eae a Amcor 9 698 6 1 eye ee len a On 
4 BATHE hei abe nee IROie tere 4 2617 Segemiaeralns cereale ei oc ieee 
LTD PO A206 Rem owe eal hereon. ADS ES 22 65 6,078 5 306 
1 Ae es cgers al bstenarers eg 1 [4 la Aae Sl eae ae kee eee gee | cacy eee 
8 578 1 317 2 152 5 109 | ctisticee al Serierees 
1 1 SDR are tA as A ee 1 is Pee ee fen ome sea iia oat e 
2 125 j 5h Ce ea es ee 82 ()1 COM Eee eee ite oen cnt: 
(1)2 LOT | Peets Sel Mee ora cine eri antes 2 LUG). Hci hie Gah heen tei ers 
9 705 1 134 6 539 2 BQ let oes erene ec sevens 
2 ZO TIE en: Seeemlb eet eee 2 DG Th aca Ba ont Me le ase nl een ee 
3 GOM |e ee it. eae 3 Ci tal ements eae ee eae | lel aati ar 
28 TOS 3 516 15 LO 10 SOM. Woes ol eter 
1 3 OH rae ete | aes ec til  Cah eee le ace il OIE eet le ceraceans 
3 OA PENS ae a one eee 1 187 1 15 1 9 
2 TOS |c Soe aes aaleiyees ete 2 L037 le 5 5oe all Bee ee eo ee eae eee 
2 110 1 105 1 + PIES Ede Re | (aah accent tr ebereeiest 5 4-al hcamar ow a Shc 
il 27 Gr ldots eee INNaee eS 1 PAA SM Pree enti kes Site et, SENG, Ahn RS oict eee 
9 730 1 105 5 571 2 45 1 9 
1 Dah | eo lly tapers | aon eet eee 1 Dh Wear Peas ert tae 
15 Hee a71 RO) lo i. ea cae dora dy, Meas el bie ok 12 1,241 3 269 
6 A Tall ee ne, RA Fee 2 47 3 377 1 13 
23 1,032 1 317 10 500 10 182 2 33 
BO Maa G69 Sle tacete Malina ec deasts 17 e253 SDs |, 1os4 LO le eee Nc aremoeie. 
5 303 1 65 3 178 if G0. Ee Peele cena ehaes 
(4)9 R220 Bil eee Perle erator & 2 253 if 976" Mae al cae nee 
26 1, 644 1 134 17 1, 340 8 170 ahh een poe esl eee eeneeete 
2 110 1 105 1 ifm Ee ea Borg ty heeled A oleae. 
if Pet seeeee ne Serle com eats 7 bh RR eel intense Salle ection keae 
3 (otal A, Caen |m erores ote 3 66 liso of 8S eee a oer | ee ee 
149 | 11,849 4 621 62 | 4,470 77 6, 443 6 315 

} | 





(1) Includes one mill working 47? hours per week. 


TABLE XXI.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 





























1949 
After Daily Hours 
Only After Smnday Statutory 
Overtime Rates of Pay Monday to Saturday Weekly Hours : Holidays 
Friday 
Mills {Workers!| Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers 

Straight Time 

Canadaty. ii. 4<: Roan eat ts 2 64 2 GA ee eR A eee 2 64 37 4,194 
IMIeNauATie IB o Nt elas Ae Mel Ieee ie al ema Mall Wore aan Al niles cal Gmmed wes Al mine Stel Moy Sic io kare e 1 445 
Re gd om eile tye cehe'o | at e'e Giatr fese cong ate wifes deo mosel|icie erase of o Sette Gok ap t's gia s 9 leieg'e Hare es 2, 154 
UTICA en Scots wave sues wy 64 De Gala eee ey al reed, ae 2 64 21 1,595 

Time and one-quarter 

Canada. RT Oe iy saresnr anise fe 2 199 2 199 1 DO Oe oat ann eeueaeereior 3 491 
OIE OME TAD een see ssl sense el ancvectgans seal|lesehes seeneeel|late exe enero 1 DOD sm aks ll lay oe Sell eran elle aac troaie tees 
Western Provinces. .......-- 2 199 2 OOS ee eee he ceesilercn cde parle. crettekcteael ltareragnegeme s- 2 199 

Time and one-half 

Cand aes ms. Paes str 43 7,068 42 6, 852 54 7,982 44 8, 385 42 6, 027 
Maritime Provinces 1 168 1 168 2 Bile 1 184 3 543 
Quebec ee trans Svat aie 2812 17 2,457 ily 2,457 35 4,693 20 4,301 22 2,529 
Ontarioss ee at SRE gene oem 23 4 296 22; 4,080 17 2,914 21 anfoo 15 2, 808 
Western Provinces.......... 2 147 D TAT rhe SUES RENCE etch de 147 2 147 

Double Time 

@ansdaye ose. = «eB IG 2 | he ae oe ane pe hired inc Cece aca | 11 2,614 (1) 20 4,382 
IM fener iiranves deena nee Sge o nen curl ana 5 6 eel (ete cies Seta lolol ices eds onto lower acne ater aro 1 UGS. heetent te lercatiaeaters 
HELPS ca seed Oe Ree Ben Set ol Ane ae tS cae Seine PSone anion) igeice tn acorn 4 624 7 1,443 

hat ee Ome tre et otis eee ee on ms lores) Sctee Spell elstevetrin weel|leih 2 spp 0 vial ni ey ere aie ania 6 | 1,822 13 2,939 

Double Time and one-half . 

Gemage, o.>cacseuaseeudoseSballdeeactec|booeegeellsaat bed |\gedo conml\o oon oncn||sasoson oleboc 9 aco) |boDe a car 5 1,010 
ee mee esis eee dre cn Ph ae Seed Pte at Aavaltctaray ste Slims og ge 2 | leleen moan ahaa PSS. euaiaetna eg 1 155 
‘Oy NeNO) a» - cecal ae \ESOna Bel lakan PAS clIiebe stead cee arn |SaRn Ucn ldo doe = lanen fort occ] (ar cok son 4 855 

Other 

(GB rAIGIEI. lise 5 pigie mag GS SEO 0 Hie ol ieton hers olan Siceital lon orci! lining aes. 2 60 ] 85 3 509 
ie WR anes ae eres ints! oeyjers ull sieisteres 2. [iad hee [,acoeiny> ain 1 32 1 32 3 509 
(ONTO cao, Ree Rs eee Cal Re eae Beg lite Sear trus | Se aenies Wine a oc He) aia ae to horace ora 1 Oe aibecs cece Gatetycbe ass 
VERE eRO VANCES: aioe cio lloe ea ated etece of ets olfisieroiele tere erelei acs 1 GSTS) Saree oA oe WER ae ected Sree eae en A oe 

No overtime policy or no infor- ° | 
mation reported 

arias eee a Gale yacernciers.: 46 | 2,995 Ata OO Tt Ui ees nce medal tock: 91 %,DL2 40 2,047 

Altos erect ort 93 | 10,326 93 | 10,326 57 8,334 | 150 | 18,660 150 18, 660 



































() Seven mills pay time and one-half for work on unpaid statutory holidays. 
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TABLE XXII.—VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 
1949 


Nore: One mill did not report information on vacations with pay. 

















Maritime uebec Ontario Western 
Length of Vacation and Canada Provinces Q Provinces 
Service Requirements = ae 5c eae ee ta 
Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers) Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills Workers 
Initial Vacation 
One week after: 
No specified service........ 10 | 1,006 1 191 4 584 5 PEW beticek: Nose tem | 2 
SUINONG See ee ee en 6 AO Siler Ae ee Spent ie 1 94 5 OLAS ER Se, cle 
GuMonthstey eae eee ee 9 1,038 1 445 3 82 4 501 1 10 
QOnetyeare 4 ele eee ine. 92 | 11,996 1 184 41 4,345 47 7, 207 3 260 
Other a. re: oe ae ae 1 OT eater ares ll easiest ce hill co eee eee ee 1 DY | Ree ee eel eeeereee 
Two weeks after: 
One years eo yee ee 4 LWA TW oe ik 9 al eee eo Nee hac eT 2 56 2, 120 
Others - peer oe ee 3 74 He) |e at oie ane ea eC 2 TS 2/7 |e deve oat aly cep eee 
Percentage of earnings: (1) 
ZPersCOn bss: ee eee 24 3, 691 1 168 12 2,414 11 LALO9 Sere een | nen eee 
aD Ober eet ace eee 149 | 18, 649 4 988 62 Fe iay? 77 | 9,719 6 390 
Mazimum Vacation 
Two weeks after: 
NERY CAT Ar Se pre. oe epee 5 PALMS ate Wen ie Re eS 2 69 2 140 il 10 
SUV CALS ee i ses eee ome see ae 9 SLOG) sae eel ics pee 1 52 if 739 1 28 
OIVCATS a 5 his Saree eet 44 8, 202 2 375 24 4,478 18 37040 ee ken cee ae 
Other 8 992 1 445° 3 251 3 159 1 iat 
Three weeks after: 
LOR CATS ht ae ee tite bee 2 SoZ Mee Ree ee ata feel Oath eel ee ae 2 S22 28 oe nas ae 
ROWN CATS: «dani mea tee 5 O38 eater lee. eee 12 4 Pa ae ere ee || ee 
thera sala mete ee le a 4 TA SG2M Pei h ae eile. iy ot 1 292 3 ToS 109 sexe el ere ee 
Percentage of earnings(!) 
4 per cent after 5 years...... 6 784 1 LOS A Pete 9 sane ee 5 O16) |e ee oe eens an 
5 per cent after 15 years..... 1 AG DI Pee ret pe eh 1 COA Dearie ecto (aie sete heft les lag a 
6 per cent after 15 years. ... 1 5D idle Bein Wine ane 1 LOB lise’ Stns ghee eae ee eee 
No increase for longer service G4 SOO ee ay cerilioge sre 28 1,781 33 1, 903 3 215 
Ova sem eee oe 149 | 18,649 4 988 62 (5052 ait 9,719 6 390 





(1) Normally, 2 per cent of earnings is about e 
























































about two weeks with pay and 6 per cent about three weeks with pay. 














quivalent to one week’s vacation with pay, 4 per cent 


TABLE XXIII.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE 
KNITTING INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1949 


Nore: One mill did not report information on statutory holidays. 





















































Mills Observing Statutory Holidays, by number of days 
observed 
Number of Statutory - Total Total 
Holidays Paid For More Mills Workers 
5 6 7 8 9 10 than 
10 
LO STE epg dee ce ce ee eee da fenteek oeteaeny hr chs winner hey Bekele 1 107 
De ieee Noah eae ee Se Ae ils AL QIN iO tae 1 rE ote eneee Disilh a fee a 7 637 
SIS a reg ee In fe es ECE Ge ef ea em yee a DM oh ae ane Sills eRe 1 9 2,567 
easy ce ete eh Pap reas poet Oe is ae (4)4 3 Li ete ares ell ee Ai tee 10 816 
TPES tee tole Mes Bn AO SAA dena |e LPS At tal Rect donee 2 ee eee: Lae ana 4 419 
ORE Ree toe et as ay i eee (ees Oem ee SA he 15 2 4 1 26 5, 953 
UTE Pity ene eee ee (ete ee) eee ee ead 1 Z 7a eee a | etree ack 5 765 
oo a INTC irae eh CoA ey I ae See tan MRS Nc Lialsty Li Pyll Avge cortices eee ote hee ie oe il7/ 2,392 
AAS SRR P ER Ft ee ee tie tat MN TS LIN Ln RUA a at Steyn 1 5 229 
Dip re MANO be, Rainn Meee shea y ree arth Sm yal Sa bot nN eaten Rte mame enna 2 2 140 
Total Mills Paying for 
One or More Holidays. 2 3 5 i 41 12 7 5 86 14,025 
Mills Not Paying for 
Observed Holidays..... Loe Aaa Ace 3 9 21 (2)12 14 3 63 4,626 
Total Mills Observing 
Statutory Holidays... . 3 3 8 20 62 24 21 8 149 18, 651 
(1) One mill reported observing 74 statutory holidays. 
(2) Six mills reported observing 94 statutory holidays. 
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TABLE XXIV.—DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS IN THE RAYON 
YARN AND FABRIC INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1949 




















— Canada 
INGE OrAOLEN LIL oihe sats eRe os an eae eee tba 34 
Number of Mill Workers: 
I BMI oS a Eaten 2) Ha els Rho Wenge he R/T Fe 9,925 
TEL aos Pe od Sry ako fo gin si er tanto) ate Sars 4.048 
ATH La) eye Biep eeAh Sitt oS Reet tall Al 13.973 














Maritime 
Provinces Quebec Ontario 
1 24 9 
420 7,519 1,986 
258 2,855 935 
678 10,374 Pape PALI 








TABLE XXV.—NORMAL WEEKLY HOURS FOR MILL WORKERS IN THE RAYON 
YARN AND FABRIC INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1949 



























































Male Workers Female Workers 
Normal Weekly Canada Quebec Ontario Canada Quebec Ontario 
Hours — = — = 
Mills |Workers| Mills }Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers 
On a 5-day week 

Adee ny Sr fo pe 1 G3iPar rn Beontae: 1 63 1 OD Vireo ciate tees tae spe 1 92 
(tS) ee Aen ee meer 4 188 1 Zi 3 167 6 154 3 25 3 129 
Over 45 and under 4S8.. 1 Dl eee errata hie oe 1 5 1 Dill ieee, adie re oka, aoe 1 21 
A Rey eh Meath oa ones 3 278 1 188 2 90 3 161 1 80 2 81 
iO Re rls os 8 472 8 Ly becas als Mes 7 352 BH | Gy cdlll asia ore RG 
Oversee 0S aes eee ee 1 DH 1 Ui ee eee ete tee ees tay pas cones tel evens Seeley Pact lott | ehcrieeee ler ereeae st 
Total 18 1,033 11 708 i 325 18 780 iA 457 7 323 

On a 54-day week— 

i Whave Pere: Pe S Oe Oo epee 1 333 1 SODIME EAA eis: 1 172 1 1/2 Sa eele tani. 3 
AA eh Sanh ect (4)4 2,198 1 117 2 1, 661 (4)4 893 1 23 2 612 
sh eeruaitae Velde ven 1 62 1 GOI, Societe: 1 22 1 PPM ee Bl ete Es 
DOr ceetae ears eas. 1 490 1 AGO rece orem ac 2 365 2 SOD ee eel eae ere 
NS Sea aoe 4 1,129 4 [ASE 2O Ware |S eke su 3 284 3 DSA es tall tes eeeys ee 

Total ()11 4,212 8 Daon 2 1,661) (@)1d 1, 736 8 866 2 612 
On a 6-day week......... 
AS ANE ees ahs 4 4, 620 4 ASO 20 epee oe lliceteaiac er. 4 1, 500 4 T5500 haeecs comme liereneetee. 
LY) ee SOONG 1 60 1 UH atey Mle | i een ee 1 32 1 PA Near aime ah |e Sel te, 
Total 5 4, 680 5 Am GSO eee, orem nce 5 15382 5 1 BPA bocottca naa ote 
All Mills 

rider’ 24s Pe. care tore tiene 1 333 BOO IS eee al 172 1 LEAS epee, cee, ec ses 
a ko Ge. TENS ()5 2,261 IN) 3 Te724 (1)5 985 1 23 3 704 
BON AP ae athe Poke 4 188 1 ma 3 167 6 154 3 25 3 129 

Over 45 and under 48 1 Foner ener 1 is 1 DN eee ete 1 21 
AS Aton RAS oar: 8 4,960 6 4,870 2 90 § 1, 6838 6 1, 602 2 raul 

OMe ere 9 962 9 O62 Ra ee tater eae oe 9 rau Tienes 

Over 50 and under 55 1 27 1 TN Satie Ins tees tae ae 08d. aeons Meme ret che eon Totes vata ea bere teat 

ile Peon ch eae Oe 5 1,189 5 1 LSOl Fie eee 4 316 4 BHI a en ello ae 
Total (4)34 9,925 24 7,519 9 1,986} (4)34 4,048 24 2, 855 9 935 





























(1) Includes one mill in the Maritime Provinces, 
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TABLE XXVI.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY IN THE RAYON YARN AND FABRIC 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1949 

















After Daily Hours 























— Only After Statutory 
Monday to Weekly Hours Sunday Holidays 
Overtime Rates of Pay Friday Saturday 
Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills ;Workers} Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers 
Straight Time 
Gangaance emer ee ane 1 US RE Meee at eicsevell tame sare: ole oll Bee vie ancieve: | sheraecis | Sierteae eared ee eee 2 709 
Maritinus Provinces, 0th caves. hte PaoteaaR eiceocin Pete ces <n ca ak sb he ee ae ee 1 678 
Quebec, ooo. ee eae 1 QOSTAE Nts ltcwbe Lae Sok hated Ae GR oe il Bil 
Time and one-half 
Ganadar owen ae. ie ee 22 7,559 23 7, 827 9 6,081 14 8,197 153 8,135 
Maritime Provinces........ 1 678 1 (SV /e Sl he Ge ea Aa Pry tas 1 GAS |e cucu el eee tre 
Quebec se ce ee. Lees ee 13 3,978 14 4, 246 9 6,081 9 7,060 11 7,650 
Oncariow cacte 7 ook ree 8 2,903 8 2903 wileecaa: at.0| < aeeeane 4 459° 4 485 
Double Time 
Wana dancer yore ener core eee cote etl race am ree oe Meee Mee oe, a ty 5 2,916 (4)10 1,718 
@UCDEC eee nen eae nes Rl ee eile tre ill RS ae Bale a 3 643 § Vesa ss 
Oia tomer aele amin ele aeeMe. HIN heat in ten NE CH iter INS cet, tedden oki Meda en en Need 2 Dedite 2 383 
Double Time and one-half 
(a Ge ian ii SPP AS) Oto yh te ERS el ER Se re st OT Lei RW bone idl eerie eal | ee eee 3 2,825 
QUCD EC mere had eee tOh os, Ona e RIE ee Serpe geal her game (a Oe ale ee ied | ey 1 990 
Cis Gres Oita les oie Bias eee segs ees mihiae ter ames 2 Reema Mpa eel Sa tele | ae fore Toul tol ao gg 2 1, 835 
Other 
@Wanacdan(Quebecronl yi gae ascot an nail  eiaas see eee 1 CW flee Nene |e Mra A 3 1 505 
No overtime policy or no infor- 
mation reported 
Ganadaicre ests tapos | 1 18 1 OS eat SBE cil me Oates 15 2,860 3 81 
Oba Met, 4 shee a 24 7,845 24 7,845 10 6, 128 34 | 13,9738 34 13, 973 






































(1) Two mills in Quebec and one in Ontario paid time and one-half for work on unpaid statutory holidays. 
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TABLE XXVII.—VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE RAYON YARN AND FABRIC 


























, Canada uebec Ontarl 
Length of Vacation and Service Requirements . a oe 
Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers 
Initial Vacation 
One Week After: 
Wo speciied: Serv 1Ce2 e+ on keane ine vet) 2 427 1 268 ii 159 
Peeoeee att INO Lis ME on k's senso alice ed galore 6 1,609 4 1.565 Z 44 
SOU etic ante ware Ss gt, eerie cere > 700 2 143 1 557 
IRV CATA eA ates SEE cet, RSE ae ed ae 14 9 , 334 12 7,463 2 Sia 
Two Weeks After: 
Weeeut WAG UE VEAE ke, aN tak Act ec (1)2 694 if (Gol eaetenre lle Were A 
UV CATE re et re ae Cae ee nee i 31 1 La ee a es og aie 
Percentage of Earnings:(?) 
MIME CON C8) Heer cecd ys, os ays. MAMAS cee 6 1,178 = 888 290 
AGHA Pies oO? been ye Se ae eS @ysa 13,973 24) 10/874 9 2,921 
Mazimum Vacation 
Two Weeks After: 
HC ANTC dines | MU EL Re es nas ee eee 1 HOO Nate Feel eee eee 1 159 
BY AHS Gere bo Ue to Cie NO EERO es eed Dae ee eee 10 4,400 9 2, 684 i 1,716 
Se ORV OHS cher ar hit Se OE MA ee Si es yond ee, 2 890 1 735 1 155 
Three Weeks After: 
Nhe koro ee 7 eae RES Ot eee ee eae ae em 2 4,369 , Ae SOO Mn rch ese ee eee 
DOV CATR testi tu gence sha epheat cuetre ect sueiapcray enamel 1 PAG Na ere Se See ala et cae 1 26 
BERR OO TECN oal8 N eeLa i oe er ak rar 2 GLO re ery tea eer 2 676 
(OMGIAVEN? - cays, 31h 4 ley sibeo. Aianinaes 8) eae he eee ket es ee oa 1 Miler ere me con | mee roe 1 30 
Percentage of Earnings:(2) 
AIMOTACAITt ALLO LD) VieOIS. sate args egies = Heras oe 3 784 ys 643 141 
INotInerease for Longer Service...) wei. i ew (4)12 2,639 10 1,943 1 18 
Freee ian Renee une eer,» ee. (4)13 | 13,973 24 | 10,374 9| 2,921 























(1) Includes one mill in the Maritime Provinces. 
(2) Normally, 2 per cent of earnings is about equivalent to one week’s vacation with pay and 4 per cent 


about two weeks with pay. 


TABLE XXVIII.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE 
RAYON YARN AND FABRIC INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1949 





























Mills Observing Statutory Holidays 
| by number of days observed ee Total 

Number of Statutory Holidays Paid for Gece Meee Malle eae 

than if 8 97) 100-t1 bt than 

@ 11 
So LS ES Fs on a es rage ih. - dies eee 4| 1,479 
2 a Der tah eee et sot Rubi fein wcetsone Agel cite piss. * [i \Poatee 3 3 1 ee we oe 8 6,595 
Mh a A EE ee Rte eae er Oe eae ()1 | @)1 1 cag Nitee 4 eens 3 1,086 
a nae ra Ee Wea ATE ch heen ae oh orap es ot eas elfel's sveled eee AMS se Fd oettees. | chek cd (eke oe eco fh ] 119 
ee eS ER VR RAL ha oa uinau-onenoey areat PA eee i IOAN IE. eaten 4 747 
Foo. a lotcats ie be heliial doa DSI ae te cote by Pena e Teen eee Caan Parts a ae ta Me aievats 
oak ie NG. A eae eet ee Rae | EN ac eee, 5 511 
NIP re cat ce osm... ak 1 1 138 
1 ing for T * More Holi- 

CE lia heels ah : ae Ee A Oied Nem 2 4 8 + 6 2 1 27 12,391 
Mills Not Paying for Observed Holidays. . Die ps 1 1 7 1,582 
Total Mills Observing Holidays........... 5} 4) 10) 4 6} 3 2 34| 13,973 











(1) This mill observed 73 statutory holidays. 
(2) This mill observed 95 statutory holidays. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


DURING MARCH, 1950 


Seasonal expansion in employment was evident during March. 
The greatest improvement took place in British Columbia; in 
the Atlantic and Quebec regions, the end of hauling operations in 


the woods added to the labour surplus. 


In these latter regions, 


also, registrations for supplementary benefits under the Unem- 


ployment Insurance Act were heaviest. 


Marked improvement 


during April was expected in most areas. 


Employment conditions responded to 
seasonal influences during March. Expan- 
sion was slower than usual, however, since 
adverse weather delayed construction 
activity in many areas; this industry is 
usually the chief source cf new employ- 
ment during March. In addition, the 
ending of the Provincial Government’s 
works program in Newfoundland, the close 
of hauling operations in the woods, and the 
major lay-off in the automobile industry of 


Ontario, contributed to the number of 
unplaced applicants registered with the 
National Employment Service. 

Excluding those persons applying for 


supplementary benefits who were not regis- 
tered on February 28 when this new 
program began, applicants at employment 
offices declined slightly during March to a 
level of 371,700 at the end of the month. 
Some 56,500 of these “new” registrants were 
added during the month as a result of the 
supplementary benefit program. Loggers 
formed by far the largest group of these 
additional claimants and, consequently, 
registrations were concentrated in the 
Quebee and Atlantic regions. 

Further expansion in manufacturing, and 
the opening of new work in construction and 


agriculture, should bring about sharp 
improvement during April. 

Industrial Analysis 

Employment in logging in eastern 


Canada declined rapidly during March, as 
cutting and hauling operations were com- 


pleted. The demand for labour in this 
industry would remain light until river 
driving got under way with the spring 


break-up, when a secondary employment 
peak would occur. 

A considerable proportion of the workers 
released from the industry are farmers or 
farm workers and many of these have 
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returned to agricultural work. Large 
numbers of the remainder, however, were 


unable to find alternative employment 
immediately and registered at Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission offices to 


collect supplementary benefits. Claimants 
in this category were particularly heavy in 
the province of Quebec, where about 15,000 
loggers were registered as unplaced appli- 
cants at the end of March, and in the 
Atlantic Region where 7,500 were on record. 

Logging activity in British Columbia was 
slowly getting back to normal in March 
after unusually heavy winter lay-offs. This 


THOUSANDS 
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Eastern Canada including Manitoba as 
reported by Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. 


general improvement in the employment 
situation was reflected in a drop from 7,000 
to 2,000 in the number of persons regis- 
tered for work in logging with the National 
Employment Service. Operations in camps 
at higher levels were still closed in most 
cases, however, and poor road conditions 
limited work in some areas. The employ- 
ment situation was not expected to be 
completely back to normal until at least 
mid-April. 


Labour market conditions in the mining 
industry were generally stable during March, 
with little labour demand and only a slight 
surplus of workers evident. Labour turn- 
over and absenteeism, formerly serious 
problems in the industry, now are negligible. 
Short time has appeared in some sections 
of the coal mining industry, however, as a 
means of bringing production into line with 
demand. 

Mining employment was well sustained 
during the first part of 1950, as export 
markets for the principal producers 
remained firm. Employment statistics 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
which relate to February 1, show that 
employment among reporting mining com- 
panies was 85,000 in total. This was an 
increase of 1 per cent over the figure twelve 
months previously. This total was divided 
among the main divisions in the industry 
as shown below :— 


Industry: 





Wage rates in the industry continue to 
show a slight upward trend, but the rate 
of increase is not as rapid as in previous 
post-war years. Average hourly earnings in 
the industry were reported at $1.20 at 
January 1, 1950, as against $1.17 in 
January, 1949. Coal miners’ earnings, at 
$1.31 on the average, were highest among 
the three groups. New wage agreements 
arrived at in this industry during March, 
however, do not provide for any further 
wage increases. In Nova Scotia, a new 
contract was signed by some 7,000 miners 
of District 26 of the United Mine Workers 
(CCL) without any increase in wages. 
Some 1,200 Vancouver Island coal miners 
were asked to take a 75-cent-a-day wage 
cut, but refused to accept these terms. 
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With the opening of the 1950 construction 
season, wage negotiations were in progress 
during March between contractors and the 
building trades’ unions. 

In general, activity in the industry was 
just beginning to gain momentum. An 
indication of this pick-up was the increase 
in the value of contracts awarded from 
$65,000,000 in February to $75,000,000 in 
March. The total for the first three months 
of 1950, at $216,000,000, was $7,000,000 below 
that of the first quarter of 1949. With the 
industry only partially active, many con- 
struction workers were still unemployed at 
the end of March. 

Divergent trends were apparent in the 
labour market in the manufacturing indus- 
tries during March. Some industries were 
already beginning to feel the effect of the 
spring break-up, while in others short-time 
work and lay-offs remained prevalent. The 
following summarizes the salient features in 
some of the major divisions of the industry 
as a whole. 

The beginning of the seasonal uptrend 
in sawmill employment was accelerated 
during ‘March by the return to work in 
British Columbia of several thousand mill- 
workers who had been laid off by bad 
weather. The labour force throughout the 
sawmill industry will continue to expand 
until late summer, at which time it is 
expected to be about 25 per cent above 





February 1, February 1, Per Cent 
1950 1949 Change 
24,948 25,627 down 2:4 
43,977 42,649 up or 
15,964 15,689 up 1:8 
84,889 83,965 up Let 





the mid-winter low. Those employed in the 
industry in the winter of 1949-50 amounted 
to about 48,000, slightly less than the 
number at work in the previous year, but 
a strong demand for lumber now is exerting 
a buoyant effect on employment in all 
regions except the Maritimes. 

The annual peak of activity in the 
primary textile industry is usually reached 
in February and a slight slackening occurs 
during March. During the first quarter of 
1950, with expansion in the cotton and silk 
manufacturing groups more than offset by 
reductions in staff among woollen and 
hosiery manufacturers, the industry has 
been operating with lower employment 
levels than in 1949. Unskilled labour is 
reported as plentiful in the industry but 
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skilled labour is still in demand, since turn- 
over is high as many workers leave before 
their training period is completed. 

The clothing industry was in its most 
active period during ‘March, as the spring 
peak is reached slightly later than in the 
primary textile industry. Year-to-year com- 
parisons show production and employment 
in the industry are expanding, chiefly 
because of strong domestic demand. ‘The 
D.BS. index of employment, at February 1, 
was 130:°4 (June 1, 1941—100), compared 
to 126-4 at the same date in the previous 
year. 

Lay-offs in the Canadian automobile 
industry resulting from a strike in the 
United States interrupted the _ steady 
upward trend of employment during March. 
Some 5,000 workers were affected in total, 
of whom 3,800 were employed in one plant 
in Windsor. Some 550 of these were 
re-hired on March 13 but laid off again on 
April 14. The remaining twelve hundred 
workers laid off were employed in eleven 
parts plants in six Ontario cities. 

Strengthening demand for alwminuwm, 
especially in the United States which is 
reported to require two and one-half times 
the amount produced there, has placed this 
industry in a more favourable position. 

In the transportation industry, lake 
shipping was one of the first areas of the 
labour market to show signs of a spring 
pick-up in activity. Although the first boats 
received their sailing orders at the end of 
March, this was nearly a month behind the 
all-time record opening date established 
last year on March 4. This spring, most 
of the ships did not start moving until 
April 15 and St. Lawrence navigation was 
held off until the opening of the Lachine 
canal on April 22. All lake ports report 
that no difficulty was experienced in 
manning their ships and owners predict a 
normally active season. 


Regional Analysis 


Employment in the Atlantic region 
reached the lowest point of the year during 
March, with the end of most log hauling 
activity in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, and with the termination of the 
Provincial Government’s winter works 
program in Newfoundland. These circum- 
stances brought continuing increases in the 
number of persons registered with the 
National Employment Service. The supple- 
mentary benefit program also brought to 
NES offices many who are not usually 
registered at this time of year. While no 
significant improvements took place, and 
employment generally was. slightly below 
last year’s level, plans for 1950 were being 
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finalized, preparations were under way and 
more optimism toward the future was 
apparent. 

In Newfoundland, after having employed 
a peak of about 9,000 workers and helping 
many to qualify for unemployment assis- 
tance, the Provincial Government’s winter 
works program ended on March 15, with 
some 5,000 still employed at that date. 
Those unable to find work or to qualify 
for assistance will be paid regular relief 
rates under a relief work scheme that began 
March 16. Construction planned for 1950 
in Newfoundland includes a $3 million slum 
clearance project in St. John’s, a variety 
of Federal Government work and extensive 
track and roadbed maintenance and other 
construction to be undertaken by the 
Canadian National Railway. A proposed 
union-sponsored transfer of unemployed 
miners to mainland mining jobs drew 
appleations from about 200 experienced 
workers. 

Greatly increased woods activity this 
summer and fall is foreseen for Northern 
New Brunswick areas, but in March the 
beginning of the thaw brought to a close 
log hauling throughout both Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick; loggers were awaiting 
the stream drive and the beginning of 
pulpwood peeling operations. Greatly in- 
creased purchases of coal by the Canadian 
National Railways should sustain current 
high activity in the coal mines. The out- 
look for construction is encouraging. Port 
activity, however, will decline further as 
St. Lawrence navigation opens. 


The predominant feature of the genera] 
March employment picture in the Quebec 
region was the effect of supplementary 
benefits in bringing to National Employ- 
ment Service offices many who would not 
otherwise be registered. Registrations con- 
tinued to increase throughout the month as 
a result, and the general Jevel of employ- 
ment was slightly below that of March, 
1949. 


Throughout the region, some construc- 
tion activity began in March, particularly 
on projects started before the winter shut- 
down; but the weather remained unfavour- 
able to any general start on the extensive 
construction planned for the coming season. 
A few hirings of farm labour were reported 
from some centres, largely for sugar-bush 
operations, but general activity in agricul- 
ture is not expected to pick up until late 
April or May. Many of the loggers 
released from woods employment with the 
end of cutting and hauling in most areas 
will soon be employed on the river drive. 
In the Saguenay district, however, some 
cutters were hired during March as firms 


increased their cutting quotas; and truck 
hauling of pulpwood was very active due to 
the lack of snow. 

Retail trade was steadily active in the 
larger centres, although increasing buyer 
resistance was being met in some lines. 
Manufacturing continued at a slightly lower 
level than a year ago, but some gains were 
apparent in the men’s clothing and elec- 
trical apparatus industries. Employment in 
primary textiles manufacturing increased, 
and newsprint production was expanding. 
However, further lay-offs occurred in 
foundries and machine shops producing 
heavy machinery, road-building and trans- 
portation equipment; and extensive short- 
time work continued throughout most 
secondary textiles and footwear plants. 

Shipping firms were readying ships and 
crews for the opening of navigation on the 
St. Lawrenee in April, and longshoremen 
will shortly be absorbed as port activity 
commences. 

Employment conditions in the Ontario 
region showed a slight seasonal improve- 
ment in most areas during March, but the 
upswing was less marked than usual. The 
persistence of stormy wintry weather 
throughout most of the month delayed the 
start of many construction projects which 
usually form the chief source of increased 
employment at this time of year. In addi- 
tion, expanding activity in regional manu- 
facturing, particularly in iron and steel 
industries, was offset by a large lay-off in 
the automobile industry. 


This latter development boosted the 
level of unplaced applicants for the region 
during the month. Additional persons 
registering as unplaced applicants in order 
to claim supplementary benefits were rela- 
tively few during March, however, thus 
indicating that in Ontario the National 
Employment Service operations were 
already covering a very high proportion of 
the unemployed. 

The volume of production and employ- 
ment in general manufacturing increased 
during the month, but the improvement 
was generally concentrated in heavy metal 
industries. The upswing has been slower 
this year since many firms have been 
carrying large inventories and are proceed- 
ing with caution. This factor has applied 
particularly to textiles, food and consumer 
goods industries, and in some cases short- 
time operations and small lay-offs were 
occurring. The automobile industry has 
been at capacity production except in 
Windsor, where as a result of the prolonged 
strike in the US. industry, a heavy lay-off 
has been in effect at an affiliated Cana- 
dian company throughout March. 


March was chiefly a month of preparation 
throughout the Prairie region, and general 
employment remained fairly level. A sharp 
upswing in activity was imminent, and 
particularly in the western section, a season 
of record activity was expected. 

Unplaced applicants, excluding new 
applicants claiming supplementary benefits, 
declined slightly despite the completion of 
hauling operations in the woods and 
seasonal lay-offs in coal mining, which 
released workers into the labour market. 
Persons claiming supplementary benefits 
were relatively few. Farm labour demand 
was increasing, in both current and deferred 
orders. Greater activity will occur in late 
April and early May, at which time some 
local shortages may develop as men are 
not inclined to take farm work if other 
employment is available. 

In logging areas, hauling operations were 
completed and bushmen were returning to 
their farms or seeking other employment. 
Many will be absorbed in different types 
of work once navigation opens in April, 
and the spring river drive in May will 
employ others. Planer mills were in full 
operation, producing higher grades of 
lumber which find a ready demand in 
US. and domestic markets. Mining also 
will be active shortly, except for coal 
mines in Alberta fields, which have been 
working on reduced schedules because of 
the usual seasonal shortage of orders. Oil 
drilling operations in Alberta have con- 
tinued despite the cold weather of the past 
few months, and a record number of 
eeophysical parties have been engaged in 
exploration. Work on the pipeline project 
has already begun; right-of-way has been 
arranged and building of the pump station 
and storage tanks at Edmonton was under 
way. 

Employment expansion during March was 
most rapid in the Pacific region as work 
was resumed in logging and construction, 
and the decline in unplaced applicants was 
accordingly sharp. The registration of new 
applicants to claim supplementary benefits 
was also the lightest of any region. Market 
conditions for all the major industries other 
than food production were excellent and 
the seasonal upswing would have been 
greater but for unusually rainy weather 
which delayed the opening up of new work 
in outside operations. 

Logging camps throughout the region 
were returning to full operations in the 
coastal and Vancouver Island areas, but 
snow and bad road conditions still impeded 
production in southern interior districts. At 
Prince George, however, camps were in full 
swing again, and logs were being hauled 
to the mills throughout the night, since road 
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conditions restricted trucking during the 
daytime. Shingle mills and sawmills were 
working at capacity except where log 
shortages were causing some difficulties— 
on the coast, adverse towing conditions 
were holding up the log supply. Rapidly 
rising prices for logs were the result of 
this condition. 

Construction activity was. well under 
way. Contractors expected a very busy 
year, although it was felt that domestic 
building might decine somewhat because of 
the sharp increase in lumber prices. In the 
interior, the industry was booming; work 
on the Pacific Great Eastern Railway has 
commenced and a new million dollar bridge 
was to be built across the Fraser at Prince 
George; work would resume on the major 
dam projects as soon as weather permitted, 
and building construction was expected to 
reach the highest level on record in the 
district. 


Employment Service 
Activities 


The first month of operation of the 
supplementary benefit program has brought 
to light some interesting developments in 
this winter’s unemployment problem. First 
is the fact that some 56,500 persons were 
brought to employment offices through the 


program who were not previously regis- 
tered for employment at the beginning of 
this month. About 85 per cent of these 
people came from the Atlantic and Quebec 
regions. Quebec alone accounted for 65 per 
cent of the new registrants. 

For the most part, these new registrants 
were from the rural areas. The major 
cities throughout Canada have reported 
very small registrations proportionate to 
their size, with Montreal showing the 
highest total of 2,700 reported at March 30. 

It is evident that the majority of persons 
seeking benefits under the scheme are 
persons who work some part of each year 
in the logging industry. In the summer, 
most of these workers are employed in 
agriculture and construction, but there is 
usually an interval of several weeks in the 
late winter and early spring when they are 
unemployed. The provision of supple- 
mentary benefits up to April 15 will assist 
them considerably during this period. 

Apart from workers in the logging 
industry, it is probable that the supple- 
mentary program is of most assistance to 
workers who have been unemployed for a 
considerable length of time. For most 
jobless persons, the period of unemploy- 
ment has been longer than usual this 
winter. At the beginning of March, 55 per 
cent of all persons claiming unemployment 


UNPLACED APPLICANTS REGISTERED AT EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
CLAIMANTS FQR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT 
CLAIMANTS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT | 


Thousands 


500 








NEW APPLICANTS CLAIMING 
SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFITS 





UNPLACED APPLICANTS 


LIVE CLAIMS FOR 
SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFITS 
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insurance benefits had been registered for 
more than a month with 30 per cent on 
file for more than two months. Thus, under 
the provisions of the supplementary benefits 
program, many persons who had exhausted 
their benefit rights were able to qualify. 
For example, in the Prairie region, where 
logging is not a major industry, a tally 
of those claiming supplementary benefits in 
March showed that 75 per cent were claim- 
ing because of exhausted benefit rights. 
Claimants for supplementary benefits 
are registered in almost all occupations, 
although aside from the loggers, which far 
exceeds other groups, registrations are 
largely among casual unskilled labour. 
Because of the registration for supple- 
mentary benefits, the number of persons 
registered at employment offices reached a 
total of 428,000 at March 30. Apart from 
persons claiming supplementary benefits 


who were not registered for employment - 


at February 28, the number unplaced would 
total 371,500 or about 1,200 less than at the 
beginning of March. 

Employers have been increasing their 
orders for help steadily during March and, 
as a result, more workers were being placed 
by the Employment Service each week. 
However, apart from this pick-up which 
was mostly for skilled help, lay-offs in 
logging, in the provincial works program in 
Newfoundland, and in the automobile 
industry in Windsor threw others out of 
work, so that the net improvement was 
small during the month. 

Generally, however, local employment 
officers were optimistic about the summer 
employment situation. By the time the 
supplementary benefit program concludes 
on April 15 fairly large numbers of jobs ° 
are expected to open up in construction 
and agriculture, as well as in_ other 
industries. 





PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING: 


Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index advanced from. 163°7 at 
March 1 to 164-0 at April 1. Food con- 
tributed approximately one-half of the 
increase of 0°3 point, while the fuel and 
light index gain was next in importance. 
A rise in the food index from 204-0 to 
904:5 was mainly attributable to higher 
prices for beef, eggs and coffee. Butter 
prices were down slightly. Higher quota- 
tions In Ontario and Quebec for anthracite 
coal were largely responsible for the rise 
in the fuel and light index from 136-3 to 
138-0. The advance of 0-1 point to 166.4 
in the index of home furnishings and 
services was due mostly to a slight in- 
crease in floor coverings. The miscellaneous 
index rose from 132-1 to 132-3, reflecting 
an increase in motor operating costs and 
drug prices. The clothing index continued 
to decline, moving from 181-4 to 181-2. 
Rents were not surveyed at April 1 and 
the index remained unchanged at 132-7. 

From August, 1939 to April, 1950, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 62-7 
per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for the eight 
regional cities were all higher between 
February 1 and March 1, 1950. Higher 
levels for rents and foods were mainly 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 


responsible although narrow increases were 
registered for fuel and home furnishings 
and: services at a few centres. Among 
food prices, increases were recorded for 
beef, eggs, coffee and fresh vegetables. 
Rents, which were surveyed in March, 
reflected all the accumulated changes since 
November. Other sub-group indexes were 
unchanged to lower. 

Composite city index advances between 
February 1 and ‘March 1, 1950 were as 
follows:—Toronto 3-1 to 160-7; Winnipeg 
2-5 to 158:8; Montreal 2-4 to 166-6; 
Vancouver 1:8 to 165:2; Halifax 1-7 to 
155-0; Saint John 1-7 to 159-5; Edmonton 
1-4 to 159-5 and Saskatoon 0-9 to 164-5. 
During the same period the Dominion 
urban index rose 2:1 points to 162-4. 


Wholesale Prices, February, 1990 


The general index of wholesale prices 
moved up 0:9 point to 158-0 between 
January and February, 1950. Five of the 


eight major groups contributed to this 
increase. Animal Products led in the 


advance with an increase of 2-7 points to 
163°4. Iron and its Products rose 2-4 
points to 177-2, Wood Products 1°5 points 
to 190-6, Textile Products 0-6 point to 
162-8 and Non-metallic Minerals 0-6 point 
to 139°9. Of the three groups to record 
declines, Vegetable Products registered the 
largest recession, with a drop of 0-5 point 
to 142-9. Chemical Products eased 0-4 
to 117-6 and Non-ferrous Metals 0-3 point 
to 139°4. The following commodities 
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showed important price increases between 
January and February, 1950: wool cloth 
19-4 per cent, pepper 19-4 per cent, cocoa 
beans (Jamaican) 16-0 per cent, beef carcass 
14-3 per cent, eggs, Grade “A”, large 12-3 
per cent, worsted yarn 12-0 per cent, steel 
sheets 12-0 per cent, cottonseed oil 9:5 
per cent, crude asbestos 9-4 per cent, gluten 
feed 8-0 per cent, steel billets 7-7 per cent. 
Among commodities to show price declines 
were the following: lemons 17-8 per cent, 
canned corn 14:3 per cent, cheese, new. 
Toronto 11:0 per cent, fowl 10-7 per cent, 
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corn meal 9-4 per cent, canned peas 9-1 
per cent, acetate of hme 8-0 per cent, cocoa 
beans (African) 7-4 per cent, shellac 7-0 
per cent, men’s woollen hosiery 6-8 per 
cen. 

The Canadian farm products index of 
wholesale prices advanced 1-1 points to 
145-2 between January and February. This 
was due to an increase in Animal Products 
which rose 3-5 points to 181-5 reflecting 
higher prices for livestock and eggs. Field 
Products moved down 0-3 point to 123-5 
in the same interval. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS® 


Canada, March, 1950 


There was little change in the record of 
strikes and lockouts from the low level of 
the previous month. The number of work 
stoppages and the workers involved in- 
creased shghtly but the time loss declined. 
As compared with March, 1949, with a time 
loss of 136,000 days, the current month 
showed a loss of only 25,000 days. 

Preliminary figures for March, 1950, show 
21 strikes and lockouts, involving 5,659 
workers, with a time loss of 25,118 man- 
working days, as compared with 15 strikes 
and lockouts in February, 1950, with 3,764 
workers involved and a loss of 26,300 days. 
In March, 1949, there were 11 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 6,601 workers, with a 
loss of 136,317 days. 

For the first three months of this year 
there were 32 strikes and lockouts, involving 
9.941 workers, with a time loss of 90,906 
man-working days. In the similar period 
in 1949 there were 26 strikes and lockouts, 
with 10,483 workers involved and a loss of 
217,679 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in March was 0-03 per cent of 
the estimated working time, the same per- 


centage as in the previous month; 0:16 per 
cent in March, 1949; 0-04 per cent for the 
first three months of 1950; and 0-09 per 
cent for the first three months of 1949. 

Of the 21 strikes and lockouts in existence 
during March, 1950, one was settled in 
favour of the workers, six in favour of the 
employers, two were compromise settle- 
ments and two were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month 10 work 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not: declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which commenced on November §8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
and textile products factory workers at 
St. Lambert, P.Q., August 29, 1949. 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


Great Britain and other Countries 


The latest available informaton as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Laspour Gazette from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour GazettE for April, 1950, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern treland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives 
some details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in January, 1950. was 125 and five were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 1380 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 22,600 workers involved 
and a time loss of 66,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 125 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in January, eight, 


directly involving 1,100 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 39, 
directly involving 5,100 workers, on other 
wage questions; 15, directly involving 4,700 
workers, on questions respecting the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons; 44, 
directly involving 4,500 workers, on other 
questions respecting working arrangements; 
and three directly involving 100 workers, 
on questions of trade union principle. Six 
stoppages, directly involving 2,200 workers, 
were in support of workers involved in 
other disputes. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for February, 1950, 
show 210 strikes and lockouts beginning in 
the month, in which 75,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
7,850,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for January, 1950, are 225 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 185,000 workers, with a time 
loss of 2,600,000 days. 
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SELECTED LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF 


LABOUR, OTTAWA® 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of charge, 
by making application to the Librarian, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. Students 
must apply through the library of their 
institution. Applications for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publica- 
tion desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Collective Bargaining 


1. ABERSOLD, JOHN R. Problems _ of 
Hourly Rate Uniformity. Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. 
Py.560. 


2. Campo, ARNoLD F. Outline for Collec- 
tive Barganing: A Union Man’s Check- 
Inst. California, Stanford University, 1949. 
Pp. 5. (Industrial Relations Paper No. 2.) 


3. KnicHT, CHARLOTTE. The Hconomics 
of Collective Bargaining; Proceedings of a 
Series of Public Lectures Held during 1948 
and 1949 in Berkeley and Los Angeles. 
Berkeley, University of California, 1950. 
Ppenl0s. 


4. PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. Dept. oF 
EconoMIcS AND SoctaL INSTITUTIONS. 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SeEcTION. Job Modi- 
fications under Collective Bargaining; A 
Survey of Company Experience and Four 
Case Studies, by Richard A. Lester and 
Robert L. Aronson. Princeton, New Jersey, 
050302 - Bee 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


5. Crort, A. C. Patterns in Fringe 
Benefits. New York, American Manage- 
ment Association, 1948. Pp. 7. 


6. Kerr, Ciark. Social and Economic 
Implications of Private Pension Plans. 
Berkeley, California, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1949. Pp. 10. 


7. US. Bureau or Lasor Sraristics. 
Employee Benefit Plans Under Collective 
Bargaining. Washington, G.P.O., 1948. 
Pozo: 





* List No. 26. 
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Employment Management 


8. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Case Experiences in Office Cost Reduction. 
New York, 1949. Pp. 40. 


9. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Getting Full Value from Office Space, 
Equipment and Procedures. New York, 
1949. Pp. 34. 


10. BLEICKEN, BiEIcK Von. 114 Check 
Points on How to Prevent Grievances, by 
Bleick von Bleicken and Carl Heyel. Deep 
River, Connecticut, National Foremen’s 
Institute, 1949. Pp. 34. 


11. Business AND Economic REsEARCH 
Center. Selected Reports on Personnel 
and Labor; Five Studies of Current Prob- 
lems and Trends in Personnel Administra- 
tion and Labor Economics. Syracuse, New 
York, Syracuse University, 1949. Pp. 32. 


12. Jorint . ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL 
ApveRTISERS. Industrial Kditorship on 
Economic Understanding. New York, 1949. 
ED aol 


Employment Stabilization 


13. Unrtep NATIONS. SECRETARIAT. Dept. 
oF Economic Arrairs. National and Inter- 
national Measures for Full Employment; 
Report by a Group of Experts Appointed 
by the Secretary General. Lake Success, 
1949. Pp. 104. 


14. U.S. Conaress. Joint CoMMITTEE ON 
THE Economic Report. Hmployment and 
Unemployment. Washington, G.P.O., 1950. 
Pp 52) 


Industrial Health 


15. Great Britain. Mepicat RESEARCH 
Counciu. Industrial Fluorosis; A Study of 
the Hazard to Man and Animals near Fort 
William, Scotland. London, H.M:S.O., 1949. 
Popol: 


16. INTERNATIONAL LABouR Orrice. Biblio- 
graphy of Occupational Medicine. Geneva, 
1949. Pp. 93. 


Industrial Relations 


17. GreAT Brivain. MINIstRY or LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL Service. Joint Consultation 
in Industry ; Industrial Relations Handbook, 
Supplement No. 3, December, 1949. London, 
H.MS.0O., 1950. Pp. 100. 


18. Montreau Boarp or Trape. Trends in 
Days and Hours of Work, Overtime, 
Holiday and Vacation Practices—Salaried 
Employees. Montreal, 1950. Pp. 4. 


19. NaTIonNAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Com- 
pany and Seven AFL Unions; A Case Study, 
by Charles A. Myers and George P. Shultz. 
Washington, 1950. Pp. 89. 

20. SMArvon, W. F. Industrial Relations; 
The Accrued Liability on Account of Past 
Service. Montreal, 1950. Pp. 22. 


21. U.S. Emercency Boarp (Union Ratt- 
ROAD CompaNy, 1949). Report to the 


President. Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp, 
15; 
Industry 


22. ANGLO-AMERICAN CouNcIL ON Pro- 
puctiviry. Steel Founding; Report of a 
Visit to the U.S.A. in 1949,. of a Produc- 
tivity Team Representing the Steel Found- 
ing Industry. London, 1949. Pp. 108. 

23. AUSTRALIA. Dept. of LABOUR AND 
NATIONAL SERVICE. INDUSTRIAL WELFARE 
Division. Natural Ventilation of Industrial 


Buildings; A Discussion of Information 
Available, June, 1948. ‘Melbourne, 1948. 
Pp As: 


24. Coutitins, F. W. Where to Build Your 
Factory. (26 Articles in Canada’s Weekly, 
1949-50.) 

25. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 
CuHemicaL INpustries Committee. Record 
of the First Session, Paris, April, 1948. 
Geneva, International Labour Office, 1950. 
ior PRE 

26. SHaw, A. G. L. The Australian Coal 
indusirywby As Go ii; Shaw and.G: R: 
Bruns. Melbourne, Melbourne University 
Press, 1947. Pp. 197. 


Insurance 


27. Lasour Party (Great Britain). The 
Future of Industrial Assurance; Labour’s 
Proposals for Mutual Ownership by the 
Pohieyholders. London, 1950. Pp. 13. 

28. New York (State) Dept. or Lasour. 
Division or RESEARCH AND STATISTICS. 


Studies in Disability Insurance. New York, 
1949, Pp. 157. 


Labour Organization 


29. Austin, ALEINE. The Labor Story; 
A Popular History of American Labor, 


1786-1949. New York, Coward-McCann, 
1949. Pp. 244. 

30. Faner, Gustav. And Then Came 
TWU! New York, Transport Workers 


Union of America, CIO., 1950. Pp. 46. 


31. LinpBtom, Cuartes E. Unions and 
Capitalism. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 267. 


Management 


32. INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT Con- 
GRESS, 8TH STOCKHOLM, 1947. Papers Sub- 
mitted to the Sectional Meetings, and 
Proceedings. Stockholm, Swedish National 
Committee of Scientific Management, 1947. 
3 volumes. 

‘Main Topics:—Business Administration: 

—Education for Management :—Produc- 

tion Administration:—Office Manage- 

ment:——-Personnel Administration :—Cost 
and Budgetary Control:—Selection and 

Training: — Quality | Control: — Publie 

Administration. 

CONFERENCE 


33. NaTIONAL INDUSTRIAL 


Boarp. New Product Development, by 
Elhott F. Higgins. New York, 1950. Pp. 
48. 

Occupations 

34. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL YoutTH 
MPLOYMENT EXECUTIVE. The Dress 


Designer. London, H.M:S.0., 1950. Pp. 12. 


35. GREAT BriTAIN. MInNIstry oF Lasour 
AND: NATIONAL Service. Cutlery Manufac- 
ture. London, H.MS.0O., 1950. Pp. 14. 


36. HAwKINS, ALFRED W. 
Trades; A Guide to the Training of 
Workers in Manual Trades. London, Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons, 1948. Pp. 70. 

37. MeNomonin (Wis.) Stour INstitTuTE. 
An Analysis of Community Occupational 
Surveys, 1939-1949. Menomonie, 1949. 
Pp.343, 


38. New York (Strate) Dept. or LAsor. 


Teaching for 


Division oF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS. 
Homework on Direct Mail Operations. 
New York, 1949. Pp. 61. 

39. U.S. Bureau or Lasor STATISTICS. 
Employment Outlook for Engineers; 


Employment Trends and Outlook, Earnings 
and Occupational Mobility. Washington, 
eb 1949. “Pr tt9: 


40. U.S. Dept. or Commerce. LHstablish- 
ing and Operating a Gift and Art Shop, by 
Arthur J. Peel. Washington, G.P.O., 1949. 
Pp. 49. 


41. US. Dept. or CoMMERCE. OFFICE OF 
Domestic Commerce. Establishing and 
Operating a Letter Shop. Washington, 


G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 34. 


42. US. Womern’s Bureau. Women in 
the Federal Service, 1923-1947. Part I— 
Trends in Employment. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 82. 
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Social Security 


43. Mertam, Lewis. The Cost and 
Financing of Social Security, by Lewis 
Meriam and Karl Schlotterbeck. With a 
Chapter on Veterans’ Benefits by Mildred 
Maroney. Washington, Brookings Institu- 
om. 9. ep. 193: 

44, Zweic, FERDYNAND. Labour, Life and 
Poverty. London, V. Gollancz, 1948. Pp. 
201. 


Wages and Hours 


45. GREAT Britain MInistry oF Lasour 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. Time Rates of 
Wages and Hours of Labour, 1st October, 
1949. London, H.M.S.O., 1949. Pp. 191. 


46. U.S. Bureau or Lasor STamIsTIcs. 
Employment and Earnings of Radio Artists. 
Washington, 1949. 3 parts. 

Report 

No. 1: 

Employment and Unemployment. 

No.2: 

Earnings from Radio Performing. 

No. 3: 

Total Earnings, 1947. 

47. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Salaries of Office Workers in Large Cities, 
1949 ; Part 1[V—Cincinnati, Dallas, Washing- 


tonal...” Washineton, G-P.O., 1949) Pp. 
25. 
Miscellaneous 

48. CANADA. Dept. oF JUSTICE. COMBINES 


InvesticATIon Act. Matches; Investigation 
Into an Alleged Combine in the Manufac- 
ture, Distribution and Sale of Matches. 
Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1949. Pp. 134. 
49. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. COMMITTEE ON 
Economic Pouicy. Socialism in America. 
Washington, 1950. Pp. 74. 
50. CLEMENT, MArcEL. 
Professionnelle. | Montreal, 
Bellarmin, 1950. Pp. 32. 


THE 


L’Organisation 
Les Editions 
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51. Cotr, Maraaret I. Growing Up into 
Revolution. London, Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1949. Pp. 224. 


52. Councit or Eurorrn. Statute of the 
Council of Europe, London, 5th May, 1949. 
London, H.M.8.0., 1949. Pp. 19. 


53. NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE CARE 
oF Oxp Prorte, Lonpon, 1948. Problems 
and Progress in Old People’s Welfare. 
London, National Council of Social Service, 
1949. Pp. 43. 


54. The People’s Year Book, 1950. Man- 
chester, Co-operative Wholesale Society: 
Publications Department, 1950. Pp. 144. 


55. SASKATCHEWAN. Royat CoMMISSION 
ON THE CoaL INDUSTRY OF SASKATCHEWAN. 
Report, 1949. Regina, Jxing’s Printer, 1950. 
ep ecs 

56. Unitep NaTIons EpucATIONAL, SCIEN- 
TIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. Study 
Abroad; International Handbook, Fellow- 
ships, Scholarships, Educational Exchange. 
Paris, 1949. Pp. 363. 

57. US. Bureau or Lasor StTATISTICs. 
Consumers’ Cooperatives: Operations in 
1948; A Report on Membership, Business, 
and Operating Results. Washington, 
CrP OUR1949" VP pe 15: 

58. U.S. Orrice or Pusrtic Arratrs. Divi- 
SION OF PusBLicaTIONS. Point Four; Co- 
operative Program for and in the Develop- 
ment of Economically Underdeveloped 
Areas. Washington, G.P.O., 1950. Pp. 167. 

59. Indian Studies. Delhi, United Publi- 
cations, 1945. Pp. 177. 


60. INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION. 
Constitution Adopted by the United States 
of America and Other Governments. Wash- 
ington, GP OF 949 sePp alii 

61. NationAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Corporate Legal Departments. New 
ork Go0u bio ls 

62. Zweic, F. Men in the Pits. 
Victor Gollancz, 1949. Pp. 176. 
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159-3 158-0 158-1 147-3 102-7 
163-7 161-6 159-5 150-1 118-9 
227-0 227-4 230-4 207-8] (2°)146-6 
Ly at oe. 186-4 180-0 181-6 206-8 
ie 1 od 108-6 129-5 120-4 115-3 
ere 194-6 190-6 194-2 228-0 
4,177 a771 3,400 3,493 3,298 
ee ete gl eee ea 63-3 15-1 16-2 
aT wees bes er tk 1-7 1-9 + 
eo eee 4:8 3-8 + 
Aaa eek. 2 Nena eaten, ae 49-7 38-3 ; 
174-9 157-2 172-3 151-1 141-9 
294-3 258-1 259-3 239-6 229-9 
102-5 93-7 91-2 101-7 93-8 
447-9 350-7 276-0 446-4 933-9 
Lee ao 1-61 1-46 1-80 2-09 
451-6 399-0 372-3 344-6 240-0 
 jestete ta 0-8 0-9 0-6 0-2 
30-1 30-1 17-2 16-4 13-9 
ope 350-7 307-6 261-6 257-6 
ey ee. 22-3 21-5 19-1 22-9 
iat) See 11-0 10:6 13-0 14-9 
SNES Sct 8-5 10-9 9-7 11-2 
Bhs Pebae dh 22-4 20-0 17-3 23-3 
1,916 1,773 1, 686 1,155 1,465 
Sh aaneh 24 244-8 244-8 239-8 168-7 
per, Ch aieae 511-3 468-5 444.7 ; 
237-4 200-2 206-0 182-2 138-4 
228-2 199-5 205-0 208-3 277-2 
Mh bain 4,044 4,541 4,686 5,024 
292-9 280-6 289-5 285-6 268-5 
118-7 118-3 108-1 102-2 82-0 
1540 153-0 144-0 141-0 118-6 
90-2 90-3 95-2 92-1 97-3 
, 730 6, 000 5,976 5,551 4,208 
FF ated od 2182 2,033 1,861 956 
ie Rey 4,413 4,091 3,894}  (9)3, 153 
awe 2 Seat 1,143 1439 1,104} (9) 990 
5) re 3,270 2,952 2,790] (9)2,163 








Norr.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

tComparable statistics are not available. 
1948 and Feb. 21, 1948. (2) Base 1926 = 100. 
1939 respectively. 


(7) Figures are for four week periods. 
index. 
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(®) First of month. 
(8) Annual figures; monthly not available. 








1939 
Feb. 


ee et 


hp 


73-2 
100-7 
(19) 102- 


(9) 981 
(9)1, 089 


Statistical Review issued by the 


(1) Labour Force survey figures given are as of Oct. 29, 1949, Nov. 20, 
(8) Figures are as at end of quarter ending Dec. 31, 1949, 1948, 1944 and 
(*) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manu- 
facturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946 = 100. 


(6) Base 1935-1939 = 100. 


(9) Year-end figures. 


(20) Annual 


TABLE A-1. 


————$—$—— 


Annual Average, 1920-24 
Annual Average, 1925-29 
Annual Average, 1930-34 
Annual Average, 1935-39 


Ann 


A—Labour Force 





TO CANADA 


(SOURCE: 





Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Immigration Branch) 


IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 











UaleAvierace (1940-44 oc. Salaam sso acscale Petit tovend ahaa Meas 


OA male) tet ye a een co cee chet aL MATE te ON, eepea 


1946 
1947 


1948 


1949 


aA DEH LS, eer eR: PIE ck ae Ore Se) gy ee Oi oe UN Oe Do 
—Total 


“MECN AI Ce eae eae ei 8 ie Oo Sy Se ae ee OS 


DeRO CTeN ociae ns ere eR ye de woes ee 
November 
December 


January 
February 


Savi aireitel plinth (peta: ie) oeloua leu ial tel al (na) lelisi elvan (si ive heirs verre len euig ce) ee Xe; oh .6, 46) =,1~, 7% 


Pe eee Fe PN ae Beat. Gack oe ie es PEG aD ARS to 
“LE i) OSTRAVA RN Cee, CORE ere om ena, eeaeee Oia 
By OTR es Mog d eee coos 7 GOs ho Neh a RAO 6 


TI OHEET NAA 2 Dearth eter eee Oi ee cape Berd: a 


1950— 


January 
February 


Total (2 Months 1950) 
orate Monta oso eds cals eager 















































Adult Adult | Children 
Males Females | Under 18 Total 
55,416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
74,447 37,345 S0valt 142, 309 
12,695 12,145 HALA DEL SO. UOt 
3,564 5, 834 5, 054 14,452 
3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
4,259 11,620 6, 843 Pa hw 
9,934 40,818 20, 967 Ale Tal 
27,281 24,787 12,059 64, 127 
2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
2,284: 1,904 TOT 5, 209 
4,184 3,963 QeA2 10, 619 
4,630 3,008 1,778 9,416 
4,141 Be(OAe 2,243 9,460 
7,382 4,747 3,194 te oae 
4,770 4,004 2,329 MOS 
4,995 3,616 2,347 10,958 
4,383 4,755 Delors 11,871 
4,920 5,405 2758 13, 083 
4,473 4,238 2,418 ee T29 
3, 888 3, 681 2,426 9,995 
52, 986 45,191 DIELS T 125,414 
2, 884 2,845 1,720 7,449 
2,797 2,342 1,509 6, 648 
3, 690 3, 104 Deon A 9,168 
4,249 2,910 1,940 9,092 
3,987 2,963 2, 234 9,184 
5,012 sears) 3,185 11, 967 
4,455 3,543 2,618 10, 616 
3,057 De fea 1,939 7,851 
1,706 1,494 974 4,174 
2,831 2,907 1,814 Teooe 
2430) 2,389 1,533 Gone 
1 Obs 1,835 1,376 5, 164 
39, 044 32,957 Dey GANG 95. 217 
1, 234 1,414 1,062 eNO, 
1,906 1,676 Pond 4,959 
3, 140 3,090 2,439 8, 669 
5,681 5, 187 3, 229 14, 097 
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TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 


(SouRCE: 





Month 





1946—Total 
194 (22 o tal aati ree ee ee. 
W948 Total terer ne eet ek Ee Ne 


ih) Ghe' Dire) (6) e116: te <4) eh ele) @] (6) 81 0) 18),4) \6!)'e 61 616 


149 


Sem. 6 7p. ew e\iel @), 0: 6) ie, ele) 6).6F eet aj.0) 6% 0) s: 67 wi ere 


meptel Were «8 Beetle ek eke 
OCGLO HET Meee. & aes oes eee 
INGORE OEP oo oca 6 sone dulasue an 
December eee e+. fee. 


1950— 
SL AITUB Yee crocs ere. awn ae 
ERebriaryestc. yoke hes, cae: 


Mota (2 months 1950) stewie. 6. «5 Se 


Total (2 months 1949) 




















Maritimes} Quebec 
8, 656 9,712 
35 OS! 8,272 
4, 558 24, 687 

211 1,542 
183 1, 167 
243 1 4lo 
202 1,576 
306 1,936 
354 1,907 
318 2,104 
PAN 1, 657 
145 1,083 
259 1,479 
242 1,231 
102 848 
Dee viele 18,005 
15 641 
127 874 
242 1,515 
394 2,709 





Ontario 


29, 604 
30, 543 
61,621 


3,770 
3,983 
4, 669 
4,569 
4,653 
6, 088 
5,457 
3, 846 
1,937 
3, 654 
3,336 
2, 645 


48, 607 


1,988 
2, 694 


4,682 
7,753 


Prairies 


15,097 
7,909 
22,552 


1,319 

823 
2,090 
2,071 
1,464 
2,636 
1,890 
1,456 

625 
1,501 

915 
1,134 


17, 904 





Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Immigration Branch) 











Total 


71,719 
64, 127 
125,414 


7,449 
6, 646 
9, 168 
9,092 
9,184 
11, 967 
10, 616 
7,851 
4,174 
7,552 
6, 352 
5, 164 


95,217 


3,710 
4,959 


8, 669 
14,097 


TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 











(SOURCE: 
Agricul- 
Month ie 

OSG =o OCA eisai. S, ae. 1,069 
AIA Wy C8 Wg: 8 heritersty Ott rata Neils WF At Mead 4,174 
1a Se TO tal esc Be ekieew irae acsen eke eve 18, 370 

1949— 
ANTAL VL ates 2 Mereee ae line Eee oe ig llese 
Febrivatyee devin Veesetieicetak Se 1,386 
VERT OL tren nor cette eet tty, toe ee pee 1,818 
PDDET] See ae CARR te Vk aie ace: 2,055 
NERY Se ee Pee ene ee ee 2,164 
BULTIC Ae erste cee seh peewee fane Sat eee 2) DRE 
ALL ie 7M Rah Se er neo 2,063 
ANUS Gah oer rte CN arg 1,405 
DSN tTDOL: syac.ue et eek toe eee 440 
Wetober Wee te on ote ee L873 
INOVem beri) et 1 ae eho e): 92€ 
Decermbereres tere es 1,016 
TO tala Beek cca ek ee 18,118 

1950— 
JANOALY Meee ee eee 483 
Mebruralry 79-0 ea sis eee nenee eae 970 
sootal. (2 months:1950)...... 05.0.4. 1,453 
otal (2xionths 1949 lie aan one 2,023 





Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Immigration Branch) 









































Unskilled Others 
and Semi-) Skilled | Trading | Including! Total 
skilled Mining 
13226 2,962 2,429 2, 248 9,934 
<7 363 8,546 4,211 2,987 26,251 
10,416 14,031 4,345 5, 824 52,986 
427 801 243 276 2, 884 
414 589 23 1 li? D100 
544 845 278 205 3,690 
650 891 285 361 4,242 
538 Cua 268 240 3, 987 
889 1,020 285 283 Dy OZ 
700 803 288 601 4,455 
496 586 236 334 3,057 
189 393 203 481 1,706 
423 641 241 Boo 2,831 
440 593 260 211 2,430 
228 397 180 132 AOS 
5, 938 8, 336 2,998 3, 654 39, 044 
D2 278 180 141 1,234 
Bou 386 160 138 1,906 
404 664 340 279 3,140 
841 1,390 474 453 5,681 








 ————————————————eeeeSeeeeeeEEESESSSFFE "=" 
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B—Labcur Income 


TABLE B-1.—MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 









































($ Millions) 
be) Utilities, 
Agricul- Trans- | Finance, 

ture, portation,| Services | Supple- 

eae! Logging, | Manu- | Construc-|\Communi-] (including) mentary 
Fishing, | facturing tion cation, Govern- | Labour Total 

Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 

Mining Trade 

19388—Average............ Ze 59 9 56 59 5 209 
19389—Average............| 23 62 8 ol 59 5 215 
1940—Average............ 27 ade if 63 62 5) 245 
1941—Average............ 29 107 16 3 67 8 299 
1942—Average............ 3 148 18 80 a 10 354. 
1948—Average......:..... 31 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944—Average............ 33 172 3 95 83 3 409 
1945—Average............ oe 156 15 101 90 13 410 
1946—Average............ 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—Average............ 47 175 33 138 113 17 518 
1948—January........:... 52 187 30 139 119 18 543 
Hebruary oo..c6¢..00% 52 193 29 139 116 18 548 
IVESiR Gita bs tleck it sicd ee AT 189 28 140 120 19 544 
Apr Perr ae. eee nei 43 194 34 142 Zt 18 551 
WN eka ae aE ee Al 195 Hl 147 125 18 570 
June 51 201 3 150 13 20 595 
abd kre be INS) 201 48 pe 13 20 606 
ANA ey oi ea a OD 204 48 ys ile 20 614 
Septem bene... .. ny, 220 48 185 130 22 663 
October gs. 1 Ni 213 48 164 13 Pall 633 
November. .:...... 56 214 46 166 130 21 632 
Decemipery.cya..s.. 52 211 39 164 129 il 614 
1949—January............ 49 Pain| 35 159 133 20 607 
We brs ys sre. fe.-< AT 213 34 159 131 20 605 
Nise kee. sek 42 214 39 161 134 20 606 
April 40 213 39 163 134 19 610 
INTE voor tere Ponte sb 46 209 42 166 138 20 622 
June.. 51 216 46 170 141 20 645 
LVR, ele rat se: Sill 214 49 1 142 21 649 
PATIO Tae Ae ate, Okc ai 55 218 51 172 139 23 658 
Septenibers acs cl: 54 220 53 174 138 22 662 
OGtoberst.ce dewoce ae 53 219 52 fs 141 naps 663 
November......... 51 218 50 nee 143 23 661 
Pecennpeh:. vases . 2s 47 217 41 174 141 22 642 
1950 JaMMAry ac save ee ee os 43 213 BY i 166 140 22 620 











ee ee Se 


* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 
All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. Therefore, the final total does not 
necessarily agree with the sum of the individual estimates. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: The Employment S:tuation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At February 1, 21,028 
employers in the eight leading industries reported a total employment of 1,961,609 and total payrolls of $86,121,756 





Geographical and Industrial Unit 


(a) PRovINCES 


CATT YC RS So EPS Mog Ge em tar oa eas ec ae 
Ontarlo rete. Sexe ee ce wins een eaten ot 


EXAltie EPOVINCES: jie icye States te) sle sb ctygieeeteis «fee aie os 
Mani TOUS coats sie Helter stialarcinres Peltor als. ace « BOs sates 


Winn peo Sierra racic Can, Mee Mt meme nee cai he Saehe wok 
Vancouver yh Fag TREE aE eo ROME TES EN RDA Pe on ares 
TE Lif ax Re ee INS ey Ly Ae essa e) ee a He ve tale ees 


SOME OTe, Aer PeePe tok ees ane eter et ec Bie Mine ee ee 


TOSI sa PSA ere ae ETS ce nec, Se ies 


Calzary. sean Geen Nae: Teens Cpaciee Aiw A aie mre ier a ee 


Manufacturing’ 290. a.c06 anton ao De oe 
WuorableiGoods (jes peer ee ee ee 
INon=DurdblesGoodss. kee ene eee ee eee 
Mlectricsbightmand bowers-ee eee tre eae eens 

I Boy cab OY de abase ne re Geer A ey eae 6 Sn Se eS 

AMET nn pe ee ee ER, ok Ri A eo a 


pUrANep Orta tiOMe en. tints acm eee gerne dan cere ot s: 
Construction and Maintenance..............-...-ceeseeee 


OT VICES (2) am ae eee eee ia eee doen eens 
AT ACG nooo Mee creniais oem ne ores, ace ee 


Fight Leading Industries..........................005. 


HUMAN COs Serctieeosicios Metical eaic wack wn od a ee. 





Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 


as 100 p.c. 
Average Weekly 
Salaries and 
Wages at Employment Payrolls 

















Feb.1|Jan. 1|Feb.1)/Feb.1|Jan. 1/Feb.1]Feb.1|Jan. 1|/Feb.1 





1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 
$ $ 3 

38-75] 37-26] 38-70) 109-6) 113-5) 110-4) 193-7) 192-7) 194-8 
33-28) 33-52] 33-75] 142-2) 147-2) 130-6} 217-3] 226-6] 203-6 
38-99} 37-35) 38-58) 101-1] 103-5) 102-7] 174-1) 170-6] 174-6 
38-76) 37-35) 39-13] 121-9] 128-2) 122-1] 226-4] 229-5) 229-5 
42-08} 40-33) 41-16) 118-2) 121-7] 122-7) 207-7) 204-8) 210-8 
45-65) 43-99) 44-27) 124-6) 127-2] 125-7] 210-2) 206-7) 205-4 
43-51) 42-87) 43-16) 131-5] 139-0) 129-9) 216-1) 225-1) 211-9 
42-93] 42-28) 42-25) 127-8) 1383-5} 126-1] 207-2) 213-2} 201-3 
42-72) 42-85] 41-67) 114-3] 126-0) 114-8} 188-1} 208-1] 184-3 
44-60) 43-60} 45-00) 147-1) 154-4) 144-5] 245-2) 251-7] 243-0 
45-74) 44-33) 45-03) 129-9} 143-2) 134-5] 209-0) 223-2) 212-6 
43-90) 42-38) 42-92) 122-7) 127-0} 124-8) 209-0) 208-9) 207-6 
42-60} 41-01) 41-48} 131-2) 133-0} 130-8] 218-0] 212-7) 211-7 
36-50} 35-09) 35-39} 109-8} 113-2) 110-5) 194-3) 192-6} 189-5 
45-39) 43-70} 43-57] 133-7) 136-4] 131-8] 226-8) 222-7) 214-0 
38-61) 37-25} 37-22] 129-2} 135-9) 130-1) 215-6] 218-9) 209-2 
48-11) 46-36) 46-59) 121-7) 124-0} 121-8] 212-3] 208-6] 206-5 
52-50) 49-52) 50-85) 124-5) 125-4) 119-4] 175-8] 167-1) 163-2 
39-71} 38-93} 38-60} 131-4) 137-6] 1380-0] 204-7] 210-2] 197-3 
44-12) 42-04) 42-89) 147-4) 155-3] 154-6] 244-7] 245-5] 248-8 
35-84) 34-16) 36-21) 124-0) 127-2) 126-4] 194-6} 190-3] 199-6 
38-26] 36-26] 35-71] 131-3} 133-4] 1382-9} 233-5) 224-7) 221-3 
36-88} 35-18) 36-56] 115-0} 114-9] 118-0} 204-3} 194-7} 207-7 
42-18} 40-11) 42-27] 122-0) 124-6] 127-0} 198-4] 192-7] 206-9 
OE 74) S288 |) AAA ect lic, chit Retr cal make ce enleretiana| Serene 
41-83) 40-26] 41-16) 133-7] 136-1] 132-3) 246-7] 241-7] 239-9 
42-15) 40-30) 40-11} 152-6] 153-2) 148-8) 262-7] 242-5) 234-6 
46-52) 43-31) 45-61] 69-5) 73-1] 76-9} 124-0] 121-5] 132-0 
D0 BL 4 1-O0(( 402731 on 5-00 soa ee oles ote | ere ee | 
38-63] 39-93] 37-58} 128-2} 135-9) 125-6) 210-9) 231-2] 199-9 
37-99} 38-00} 36-81] 142-0} 148-4] 139-5] 246-2] 257-4] 234-2 
42-62) 41-25) 41-28) 142-3} 149-8] 135-6] 240-6] 245-3] 220-8 
41-24] 39-31] 39-92] 173-7] 183-1} 164-8} 290-8] 292-2] 264-8 
40-98) 40-56) 40-79) 140-9] 150-8] 143-2] 228-7] 242-2) 232-0 
45-39] 43-62) 44-17} 118-3] 118-9] 120-6] 206-9] 199-8} 205-3 
48-27) 46-61] 47-17) 111-3] 112-7] 116-3} 191-4] 186-9] 195-1 
42-45) 40-52} 41-12} 123-0] 122-7) 122-9] 221-7] 211-0] 215-1 
50-86} 49-47] 48-12} 162-4] 166-0} 158-0} 262-6] 261-2] 240-2 
38-07} 37-41] 38-81) 122-0) 150-8! 177-4] 231-2] 284-8] 342-4 
52-63] 50-27] 52-50) 101-8] 101-7] 100-9] 167-8] 160-1] 165-8 
41-85] 43-09) 39-08) 202-9} 203-8! 187-0} 306-6] 317-2] 265-3 
51-43} 51-63) 51-07] 132-3] 137-2] 136-5] 207-8] 216-3] 212-8 
41-85] 39-55] 41-76} 104-3) 113-2} 102-8] 189-4] 194-2] 186-6 
29-08] 28-56) 27-37) 141-3] 142-5} 142-3] 247-9] 245-4] 235-1 
38°32] 37-06) 36-59] 145-5) 159-4] 141-0] 233-6] 247-4] 216-4 
43-90) 42-38) 42-92) 122-7] 127-0) 124-8] 209-0) 208-9) 207-6 
41-34) 41-20) 39-33) 148-6} 148-3] 143-4] 211-8] 210-7] 194-2 
43-79) 42-33) 42-77) 123-7) 127-8) 125-5] 209-1) 209-0) 207-1 


——ee «wr 


(1) This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries, as listed in Table C-4, with the exception of electric light and power. 

(2) Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry-cleaning plants. 


* Includes Welland, Thorold and Merritton. 
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TABLE C-2.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base:—June 1, 1941=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 






























































Hight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
7 ‘ Patera = Average eee Average 
Year and Month Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 
Employ- ines Weekly | Salaries | Employ- pee rceat Weekly | Salaries 

ment Payrolls Salaries and Wages| ment P = oll Salaries jand Wages 

eee and Wages BYTOMS: tand Wages 
' $ $ 

JUNG aplOL TR ea te Mee. 100-0 100-0 100-0 2520 100-0 100-0 100-0 25.57 
Me DwmrlelO4G trates see ke «ak 109-5 135-5 126-6 31.97 108-8 135-4 126-8 32.43 
THO ram lnmel OS (iene ett he eas eet: 118-3 160-6 138-7 35.03 115-4 156-8 138-2 35.34 
Hebpam lel O¢SS egeie Stee oe 124-0 185-7 153-0 38.63 119-5 181-3 154-0 39.38 
pyar: othe GOL oe Pee Ree 128-4 204-5 162-8 41.10 120-7 196-6 165-4 42.28 
Teo, ah, ake he) 124-8 207-6 170-0 42.92 120-6 205-3 172-7 44.17 
NIG ieee RSE Lk ia ee 123-7 207-5 171-4 43.27 120-8 206-6 173-6 4439 
ADDU eee lO40 Sea le Dew ee 122-9 206-5 ibyAlor 43.35 120-8 207°4 174-2 44.54 
INU Si eles O40 ie et ree ok 123-8 207-3 171-0 43.19 121-0 207-1 173-8 44.45 
JUNO sy lOO een ee as 127-4 209-0 167-6 43.32 122-1 203-7 169-4 43 .31 
J Uygmeel i L04 Oinerant te Ae a oO 130-6 217-6 170-1 42-96 123-5 209-8 172-4 44-09 
Aug tN eee oye 3 A A 131-3 218-9 170-3 43.01 122-9 208-5 172-2 44.04 
DED Copel G4 Oat ie ie es 132-4 222-0 171-4 43-27 124-5 212-1 172-9 44-20 
Cocta tele O40 wis, ohh etl 132-4 223 -8 72-5 43.55 124-2 214-4 175-4 44-84 
ING alae OA GEN ws oct ck as che 132-3 224-8 173-5 43 .80 122-9 213-6 176-4 45.10 
Decree L940 ty. y. oh. cca. on 132-2 224-7 173-5 43.81 121-7 212-9 A(t 45 .38 
Donel SOR een 127-0 208-9 167°8 42-38 118-9 199-8 170-6 43 . 62 
eb peel ewe ODOR eee eee a 122-7 209-0 173-9 43.90 118-3 206-9 177-5 45-39 
TABLE C-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 


AREAS 


(Average calendar year 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 



































4 : ® 2 

o 8 [S) f 3 a — 

a 5) Wo) = 2 | ra cS) = Oo 2 

Sool obo l eat F| 218 le8!/8)5 |) 2143 

Se eh Sel ee Beeler ule & | re So ltaieste a Sgt ase 

@ 3 2 Mer Oe | Gz =] ei ie Ss i = Oo 

Or Peake | Rake | ao | ae lS Or ee ease ey wn << | ao 

1eieloy,. aly, FHLB ERE Oo ee ee ee Site Maal (0 23) eee eee |e a ae [nee Sia) mtisGeih est Odie oe Gabel ak fcl |e ceBen 84-1 
INGIok. HIE Ee) ee ere ae G4 GET OO = Til eermeseces | eae ee eet SOL OOS 2 OO 2 cere ln eeey a ei 89-6 
Iieleys 1 MTOR eee eer OFSice Hea OOS Fae hell Cash coal ieuieiees bye OANA eS ellsomacelac leds 94-1 
(He Daw li 193 Leon... os ete soe nad LOA Hite O15 nee. apeeea lee eee ee LOG STP VOS4 O14 ee eee. lei 91-3 
Teo el, WICC nN I ee oe ee Ee 110-4} 112-3 76-0} 116-4} 109-6) 114-5) 116-2) 91-7) 91-1} 89-0] 94-4) 96-4 
[el nmel nel 03.9 ewer, . aloo Se eh 106-5} 100-5 79-2) 107-8} 92-9) 113-0] 109-2} 93-9] 89-2) 96-0) 99-9} 96-2 
Heb waclmm O40 Veteran te. ite ol 114-4| 118-4 85-1} 124-9} 112-5} 116-0} 120-2} 100-8} 96-2} 98-0} 109-6) 100-0 
EtG iret me] O41 ae wees chine eal 135-2] 135-2 130-6) 142-7] 126-3] 139-4! 143-4] 112-2} 107-7] 108-4) 121-7) 118-0 
Hie pre Lime) O42: Ni Bee a Ri ees 165-4} 178-8 115-1] 202-4) 153-4) 176-7} 173-3} 126-8} 123-3) 109-9] 143-2) 140-5 
Taeloy,” “ale, “KG RB 1 RN Ae peal ieetee dr anes 181-2] 167-4 108-3} 184-1) 150-1} 198-7} 186-6) 134-7} 132-7] 121-8} 146-5) 181-4 
Michio Wem O4 a i ne sch spake iy hiss dis 183-2) 177-1 126-8] 189-9} 163-9] 198-5} 184-8} 145-1] 139-6] 129-5] 163-8] 188-0 
LESS Wy TEE GIR NS, iy ec a 178-9} 179-9 123-7} 192-4) 167-6] 189-1] 184-3] 145-3} 142-4] 134-8] 156-5] 172-0 
BG eee LOAGE NA Wee cont Pei Ghat 167-2) 165-7 122-2) 172-3} 159-9) 170-4) 173-9) 145-7) 140-1) 136-2) 160-4) 159-8 
Tasloyy Tle, Hie AN fo oS Ais ee 180-7] 168-0 124-7} 172-3] 165-2] 186-2] 187-6) 154-6] 148-3] 142-9] 171-7] 180-8 
eb een eas OA See ear ecrtseh eos 2 189-3} 179-9 170-2} 182-4) 177-4} 193-6} 198-6] 156-4) 152-6) 148-3] 167-4] 190-3 
Jan, 1, 1949 196-0} 177-2 151-8] 178-2} 177-6] 198-2} 206-1] 173-9! 162-4] 158-0] 201-8] 192-4 
LN oS aR, ICL eS ae ae ee 190-5} 168-2 139-9| 172-4] 164-7] 193-0) 202-8] 166-7! 157-3} 146-2) 194-4] 181-5 
Vitsierae m4 OAR ee okt bekn cc crate ae 188-9} 167-1 139-1] 170-3] 164-8] 190-2} 201-8] 165-6) 156-4} 145-9) 192-3] 179-6 
PAT Tetlea le 1940 at FO. he stein crs agetecteai%e 187-6| 167-4 163-0} 173-1] 160-5] 184-8} 200-2] 166-0} 155-4] 146-8] 194-6] 188-8 
UND Raye? VL IO a A Oe ea ee 189-1} 163-3 139-8] 170-7] 155-2] 186-4} 200-1] 170-5] 159-9) 153-0] 198-0} 196-9 
Afviotsy Oak Tay ee SS eee a eee 194-5] 169-0 151-2) 176-4] 160-7} 194-6] 202-4) 177-4} 163-7] 165-1} 206-3] 204-7 
dite sgl, IES See Ree Pat 199-5) 187-4 152-8} 202-0} 176-6} 198-0} 206-4; 181-8} 168-0] 167-3} 212-2) 209-1 
Gr af) 1 OR ea 200-5} 188-9 157-6} 203-8] 171-7] 199-4} 205-5) 185-6) 170-7| 169-7] 218-6] 212-6- 
apie 1040 Mt oh sates 202-1) 190-4 165-3} 205-7} 172-1) 199-5} 208-3] 186-6} 171-7} 169-9] 220-0) 215-1 
(Geet pL G4 Oe Bein 5 Re ontcters es oe 202-2] 192-0 165-9] 208-8} 172-0] 199-5} 209-2) 185-9} 173-6} 170-8] 214-3] 211-9 
UNO yan Lapel G4 OWE eu We teen. aren 202-0} 188-6 165-0] 206-1) 167-5] 202-0) 208-6) 185-2) 173-1] 171-8) 212-3) 208-7 
TC Coan ieee OA GI ayes. < seePorcievche ete erat 201-8} 193-7 171-4] 208-0} 176-6] 201-9] 208-7) 184-5) 172-0} 170-8) 212-4] 203-2 
ations lew l Go” Weekes . cetcictea-c.slre hs 194-0} 172-9 157-7| 173-7] 172-9} 191-4} 205-1) 178-3] 166-5} 160-5} 207-7} 193-2 
Gl ek, ils AME: seShaeen opens eatin 187-3} 167-1 152-3] 169-8] 164-5) 186-0) 201-0) 168-7) 159-4) 145-6) 197-8} 175- 

ioe of eae 

y Provinces an conomic é 
Areas as at February 1, 1950...| 100-0) 6-7 -2| =3-7| 2-8 28-9) 43-6) 12-1 5-4 2-2 4-5) 8-7 



































Nore:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 








Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 


Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
Industries pea ero seu TNL VV SS CS 
at Employment Aggregate Payrolls 











Feb. 1|Jan. 1! Feb. 1] Feb. 1] Jan. 1| Feb. 1] Feb. 1|Jan. 1| Feb. 1 
1950 1950 | 1949 1950 1950 | 1949 1950 1950 | 1949 


es | ry ee ee ee 





$ $ $ 
Manufacturing rch. coerce ei aa ee stele cie ee 45-39] 43-62] 44-17] 118-3} 118-9) 120-6] 206-9) 199-8) 205-3 
Animal products—edible...................-- 44.62} 43-07] 42-36] 118-2] 126-6} 119-5} 207-8} 215-0} 201-9 
HUH Ande pro GUCUS..ee ceearent seer eet. 41-93] 39-79] 87-94] 127-2] 135-0} 138-3] 199-3} 200-9} 196-2 
Meat Heran Gi producus mae us eke eer 33-36] 31-29] 32-81] 106-6] 104-2] 109-5} 188-6) 172-9) 189-6 
Boots andishocs eye nea ets 32-06] 29-52) 31-75) 107-2] 104-4] 111-2] 193-5) 178-6) 198-8 
TUM ber ANG MLS PLO GMCS sie aeeteete tte eisietel tates 39-20] 37-35) 38-96] 110-3] 115-1] 114-7] 199-5} 198-4) 207-0 
Rough and dressed lumber................. 40-11) 38-56) 40-36] 101-9] 108-5} 103-9] 191-6) 196-1) 197-2 
SUT GUTe eerete a helene ets eee or eteeia: stetaienees 39-16] 37-24) 38-16] 157-5) 157-8) 157-8) 226-9] 216-3] 223-4 
Other lumberiproductsy aster te eee: 35-96} 33-04] 35-69 98-2) 101-6] 115-4] 191-2] 181-8] 222-8 
Plantiproducts edible ma... «ce ier een sees 37-97| 36-29] 36-67| 128-6} 132-7) 125-6} 215-3) 212-3] 203-8 
Pulprandipapersproducts sass eens ar 50-97] 48-53] 50-60] 138-2} 137-9] 138-3] 237-6] 225-7] 235-9 
Pal p anid Waperr.2 seek titerers aycereboeies a cmathene 58-07] 54-83} 58-11] 121-0) 120-9) 127-4) 221-7} 210-0) 234-5 
IBAneT PLOGUCUSH epee sein ear tree 41-64] 38-96] 39-60) 169-6] 170-4] 163-6) 292-3) 274-6) 267-5 
Printing and publishingegss seer alesis 48-36| 46-65| 45-11] 147-91 146-9] 142-7] 240-1] 280-0] 216-0 
Le Hlovevere youre oliCcUsoucrciodnn Ode doouUcdacanes bax 46-77) 44-85] 46-16] 126-5) 126-7] 129-0] 252-3} 242-5) 254-2 
‘Rextulemroductesacns aoe oct eeeiee Ge octet 35-86] 33-01] 34-75] 117-4) 113-4) 117-9) 219-7] 195-3) 214-0 
Thread, yarn and cloth.................+5- 39-70] 37-21] 38-50] 113-9] 111-9] ° 115-2} 238-4] 219-5] 234-7 
Cottoniyarnmand cloth. -..eee ee enter OSG0l soTOv los eaG 95-6 92-9 95-1) 191-3] 181-5! 190-2 
Woollen: yarn andeloth..../0.05 ...eeee: 8 7078| 25-23 NeoGeo) LOLs 71 100-0) lt lel Oo 14eO| eel Giee| oose0 
Synthetic silk and silk goods............. 42-47| 37-64] 40-67] 158-7) 153-8} 152-2] 351-9] 311-9] 334-0 
Hosiery and EMNLt COOdS. «. - bene pien as 39.88) 30-10] 31-16] 113-6] 112-11 122-3) 204-9] 185-0] 210-2 
Garments and personal furnishings.......... 32-72| 29-28} 31-94) 130-4) 122-0]: 126-3] 220-9] 185-0} 208-7 
Otherstextile productsae., .asmeneee oe eer ea 38-121 35-51] 36-93 94-4 94-3| 95-4] 179-21 164-9] 173-7 
AO WA CC Operate emtre az recethiare ste tte tar chives ieee 39-20| 37-971 37-77| 1386-41 135-0] 139-4] 298-2} 9285-8] 903.4 
DOVOPa Resse limes fe penis venoms ets aerate 48-10) 48-881 46-76| 164-4] 172-7| 158-1] 266-7] 284-6] 249-6 
Chemicals and allied products................ 49-07) 48-24) 47-29 97-7 97-6] 97-5) 176-0} 172-9) 168-7 
Clay, glass and stone products...........-----| 46-91] 45-09] 45-34) 139-1] 138-8} 140-7] 265-1] 254-2) 259-1 
Electric light and power..............-.....-. 50-86| 49-471 48-12] 162-41 166-0] 158-0] 262-6) 261-2] 240-2 
Electrical apparatus................ ees 49-03| 47-481 47-36| 167-8] 167-0] 167-0] 307-7) 296-6| 296-0 
ironbandsstee!’ productsanee-cemek sien tare eee 50-25| 48-61| 49-28] 104-0! 104-9] 109-7] 171-8] 167-7| 177-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... 53-43| 50-91] 52-31] 128-8] 131-4) 144-2] 187-0] 181-7] 204-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............| 48-71] 46-61] 47-09] 107-1] 108-9] 118-3] 182-1] 177-2] 193-8 
Agricultural implements................-.-. 50-30] 49-42] 49-89] 174-6] 174-41 211-0] 325-0] 318-9] 389-6 
Land vehicles and aircraft.................- 51-21) 50-85! 50-83! 101-4) 102-5] 100-2] 159-7] 160-4] 156-9 
Automobiles and parte... ..02. «jam daenls wk 54-52| 52-12] 52-88] 121-2) 120-21 109-2] 171-7} 162-8] 150-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 47-761 45-70) 46-291 63-2] 63-3 76-7| 100-6) 96-5! 118-7 
Bicating AYPIARGOS | jo vedew oe cee see 44.58) 40-78). 43-781 154-81 152-3] 154-6| 261-1] 234-9] 256-2 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)........... 50-82) 48-31] 48-59 98-6] 98-6} 100-3] 211-3} 200-9] 205-1 
Foundry and machine shop products........] 48-71] 44-88] 48-07] 83-7] 86-5 98.2] 199-0] 189-2] 222.9 
Other iron and steel products............... 48-15} 45-02] 46-54 96-7 96-6) 101-3) 169-9] 158-6] 172-3 
Non-ferrous metal products..............++-+% 50-85| 49-77) 48-18] 111-3} 111-2] 117-8] 209-81 205-3] 207-7 
Non-metallic mineral products...........-.-. 55-84| 55-55) 53-56) 121-0] 121-4] 119-5] 230-9] 230-5] 218-5 
Muiscollaneouseesst < dean teroas chee ntti 39-21) 37-37] 37-52) 161-2} 159-4] 151-6) 282-0] 265-8] 272-1 
LOS SiS 9.4: Peeters ee Ree ie oie one oe 38-07; 37-41) 38-81] 122-0) 150-8) 177-4) 281-2) 284-8) 342-4 
IVER BND Pe es Sear. Sawa vcha a oetaes Aicbouec ate HNES © Se cebe Seorets 52-63) 50-27) 52-50) 101-8) 101-7) 100-9) 167-8) 160-1) 165-8 
COTE hs PAINE act cis cals Pysr oh etecrttene teens one nee ke 48-45) 47-39] 52-40] 98-9} 98-0} 101-9} 188-3) 182-4) 209-7 
Metallic. Oreahsnet- donates oceans machete 55-58} 52-94] 54-21 92-2) 91-3 89-6} 141-2) 1383-3] 1383-9 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)...........] 51-05} 47-55} 48-00) 149-1] 154-5} 146-6] 280-6] 270-8] 259-3 
Communications, | ..5.. seid jets ace «alee eal 41-85] 43-09} 39-08} 202-9) 203-8} 187-0] 306-6] 317-2] 265-3 
Peleg Pap hss). Taet ate cte focisio sorter ners tis sve nie reeeteks coke 44-94) 45-55) 438-85} 119-0} 122-3) 120-2] 210-0} 218-6} 206-8 
Helephonests.papn ceeek ine ae taemes = He erent: 40-99] 42-44) 38-12} 222-9} 223-3) 206-1] 327-1] 339-3] 281-3 
Transportatione, 9 ier oe oe ee ce 51-43) 51-63) 51-07] 132-3] 1387-2} 136-5] 207-8) 216-3) 212-8 
Street railways, cartage and storage.......... 46-93} 46-29) 44-73} 153-7) 155-9] 152-4) 247-5) 247-6] 233-3 
SlLeaMErAllwaveODELd DLONM ate ame ate rte eee 56-20] 57-83) 57-33] 129-6] 132-7) 133-2) 201-0} 211-9} 210-8 
Shippimeyan deste ved OLN Layee aan earners 44-30} 41-89) 43-08) 91-7} 106-4] 108-2} 156-7) 171-9] 179-6 
Construction and Maintemance.............. 41-85} 39-55) 41-76) 104-3) 113-2) 102-8] 189-4) 194-2) 186-6 
Building ee eek heh ee pes eae tie Beate, rein vate 44-43) 39-97] 44-15] 146-2) 157-4) 144-9] 227-1] 219-9} 223-6 
Mig hwave Owen. chao, akon atte steer 37-57| 37-19) 36-63 78-2} 85-1 73:1{ 152-3} 164-0] 139-2 
Rall Waive Ne ee ee ee Rie oe io ata seeibeee ions 41-33] 42-25) 42-72) 78-2) 86-3 83-1} 163-1] 183-8] 178-8 
Services (as indicated below)................. 29-08) 28-56) 27-37] 141-3) 142-5) 142-3) 247-9) 245-4) 235-1 
Hotelsiandsrestauratliss-eeaaeeete erereet 26-78] 26-66} 25-79} 147-6} 150-0} 147-4] 261-5] 264-8} 251-5 
Personal (chiefly laundries).................. 28-79] 27-30) 27-53] 125-8) 125-6) 125-7] 202-9] 192-1] 193-7 
rad Co Ake.8 Mee cto ee ee ee 38-32) 37-06) 36-59] 145-5) 159-4) 141-0) 233-6) 247-4) 216-4 
ING ANL Sanco Ga Oden nb bo thc caderm amour: 35-93] 34-69] 34-26] 142-5) 160-9} 138-0) 233-6] 254-6) 215-7 
Wiholesale sqein oe Oiiee erences tener en hte 44-32) 43-67) 42-41] 156-8} 158-5) 152-2) 283-5] 2382-8] 217-8 
Eight Leading Industries..................... 43-90) 42-38) 42-92) 122-7) 127-6) 124-8) 209-6) 208-9] 207-6 
IMA CO Pree es er EOE 41-34) 41-20) 39-33) 148-6) 148-3) 143-4) 211-8) 210-7] 194-2 
Banks and trust companies..................- 37:52] 37-38} 35-06) 159-5} 159-2) 153-6] 228-4) 228-4) 206-2 
Brokerage and stock market operations.......| 51-01] 51-32] 49-07} 154-0} 152-0) 155-0} 228-1] 226-5] 221-0 
ANSUPAN CO mete Bement ate eee te error 45-98) 45-80) 44-53) 1384-3] 134-1} 129-5) 192-4) 191-4) 179-6 
Nine Leading Industries..................... 43-79) 42-33) 42-77) 123-7) 127-8] 125-5) 209-1) 209-0) 207-1 
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TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Industries 





NEA MULACUULIN Geena ne oes. activists steno: 
Animal! products—edible.w......-+scsecen sss cee 
RAITEUN CPLOCLUCUS cms acl eatin to ae eee ey ore 
WMenthorenasproductsrcamieette cacti creas 

IBGOtsAINGIsNOCSac waters ae acs ete Retest 
Tm bere dl procductsernva: eet case eee tein 
Rough and dressed lumber................. 
TENTS SUNDER, § He ee I ie REESE Cte Si A Ah Gest 
Otherlumiber products... ate see ieee 
Biant) products—-edilblevescien. certo astsielee= ateei-le 
Bolnands paper PrOGUCUSs ctl. aelleiels seine) elcrsler= 
WU RAN GDS DeLee crsae sPttrsis ocleteis cote teteicisle seal 

eA PET PLOGUCES tts sears te Sevsicteea crete sete) siers 
IBrintinesan Gd) publishing yess acseermeiteree oe 
Rb DermOLOGUCtS eee ncclcitee ie 6 asi sen eretercleistesel= 
PHGX Ute PEOMUCES sas ce See eet oistare ssc c onsteten oi sle teres: 
ihreadsvaentandyClouieen a. -. seeirnie) cies 
WottonryacweandeelOulead muerte a: 
Woollen varnand cloths... .s2-+. «0... 
Synthetic silk and silk goods.......... 
Bisse einel Nama over caon ns gecanooucear 
Garments and personal furnishings......... 
@therstextile proacuctstnae sense: wctveye els 
Oa COON MRR Rea a cst eo lessrar alas a acres ssi susraste dave. 
TBYEN EIEN So. 4 anion date ae oar dec breineon actor ators ac 
Chemicals and allied products................- 
Clay, glass and stone products................. 
Mlectricnichtrande power. seemanc ssa ter er 


Agricultural implements) cet iie- ecl- 
and vehicles and aimeratt.c me ceiede etl 
PMitomepilessands palus.ceeer immer er- 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 
iBleutnbare Gyo VOENNCE Sh. oongosgaconaeansboou0NG 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)........... 
Foundry and machine shop products....... 
Other iron and steel products............... 
Non-ferrous metal products................-..- 
Non-metallic mineral products................- 
IMascellancols meen mer eG ce ome rans: caterer 


INIT SSS sao oe od Shed wonmeaGcOnsunono ae 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)............ 
GOMMUMICAUIONS cree ee eee oles eee = Ines 
Meleorapliswemeeme tech eel sak iesie steele: 
TRA ONOES, so56c00000000000 00008000 0OU BbaO GK 
Transportation................---20- se sess eee ees 
Street railways, cartage and storage............ 
Steam railway operation..........---.-----++-- 


TPG GEN oh oa qa onlye coomouEs Be auatatoancrg oo tonoe 
Services (as specified below)............--.+-2++55 
Hotelsiand restaurants: .. 5-0. ere > ose oo 
Personal (chiefly laundries)..........--+++++++: 
PESTA 0 octyl l5 = aiai > 2 enue fining ps Unies este 


Wilt lesa omer eerie oiereie cre crabs) vase refamsiatefeleyfe/6/cisevere 
Fight Leading Industries............---+-++-+++> 
| HITENT OD. .aononsace bodde Gnoeoooudeds0 39 ouU00Gp OUT 

Banks and trust companies...........-++++++++ 

Brokerage and stock market operations........ 


NRISUTE NCEE he veins core siete cli sicieierarsicr<colaiersialeieisiele 
All Industries............-...---seececee cece rece 





Men 


no. 


26,815 


13, 857 
11,542 


56,757 


83,004 
24,726 
43,137 
15,141 
25,436 

6, 626 
16, 606 
160,041 
57,137 
83,437 
19,467 











Feb. 1, 1950 
Women | Men | Women| Men | Women| Men 
no. p.c. p.c. p.c. Dice D.C: 
77-0 23:0 | 77-5 22-5 | 77-3 
Seslea loose 17-8 | 81-7 18-3 | 81-5 
1,298 | 67-1 32-9 | 65-7 34-3 | 64:3 
11,972 | 60-7 39-3 | 61-4 38-6 | 60-9 
8,409 | 56-9 43-1 | 57-6 42-4 | 56-9 
6,289 | 91-5 8-5 | 91-8 8-2 | 91-5 
2,310 | 94-6 5-4 | 95-0 5-0 | 94-6 
2,075 | 89-0 11-0 | 89-0 11-0 | 88-5 
1,904 | 84-1 15-9 | 84-6 15-4 | 86-0 
18,576 | 67-0 33-0 | 67-2 32-8 | 68-2 
22,871 | 79-6 20-4 | 79-7 20-3 | 79-9 
2,453 | 94-7 5-3 | 94-6 5-4 | 94-6 
7,845 | 63-6 36-4 | 63-0 37-0 | 63-2 
12,573 | 71:9 28et We coe 27-9 | 71-4 
5,245 | 75-6 24-4 | 75-2 24-8 | 76-2 
88,730 | 46-1 53:9 | 46-9 53-1 | 45-3 
21,513 | 64-5 35-5 | 64:6 35-4 | 62-4 
9,009 | 61-8 38-2 | 61-4 38-6 | 60-8 
5,843 | 58-2 41-8 | 58-7 41-3 | 56-2 
5,003 ; 70-8 29-2 | 70-6 29-4 | 67-6 
15,437 | 36-3 63-7 | 36-2 63-8 | 35-4 
44,055 | 30-5 | ° 69-5 | 31-5 68-5 | 30-2 
HOI ior 46-8 | 54-1 45-9 | 53-3 
6,521 | 46-3 53-7 | 45-7 54-3 | 44-6 
2,338 | 87-7 12-3 | 87-6 12-4 | 87-6 
10,350 | 75-9 24-1 | 75-9 24-1 | 75-7 
2,307 | 89-1 10-9 | 88-9 11-1 | 88-7 
4,306 | 87-1 12-9 | 87-4 12-6 | 87-8 
L585 cl.5 28-5 | 71-6 28-4 | 72-2 
21,765 | 92-2 7-8)| 92-3 7-7 | 92-5 
1,656 | 95:3 4-7 | 95-4 4-6 | 95-6 
3,256 | 87-9 12-1 | 87-9 12-1 | 89-1 
903 | 94-3 5-7 | 94-2 5-8 | 94-7 
6,750 | 94-1 5-9 | 94-3 5-7 | 94-5 
5,041 | 89-4 10:6 | 89-5 10-5 | 89-1 
473 | 96-2 3-8 | 96-2 3-8 | 96-4 
534 | 93-8 6-2 | 93°8 6-2 | 93-3 
913 | 91-8 8-2 | 91-7 8-3 | 91-9 
396 | 95-1 4.9 | 95-2 4-8 | 95-7 
6,884 | 84-8 15-2 | 84-8 15-2 | 85-0 
6,291 | 86-2 13-8 | 86-4 13-6 | 86-0 
1,418 | 90-7 9-3 | 91-0 9-0 | 91-3 
Tesh ia Olle 38:9 | 61:3 38-7 | 62-2 
1,141 | 98-0 2-0 | 98-5 1:5 | 98-3 
1,885 | 97-8 2-2 | 97-8 2-2 | 97-9 
222 | 99-1 -9 | 99-1 0-9 | 99-1 
840 | 98-1 1-9 | 98-1 1-9 | 98-0 
823 | 94-8 5-2 | 95-2 4-8 | 95-6 
29,165 | 46-6 53-4 | 47-1 52-9 | 46-9 
1,480 | 81-7 18-3 | 81-8 18-2 | 81-2 
26,804 | 38-3 61-7 | 38-7 61-3 | 39-4 
10,588 | 93-8 6-2 | 93-9 6-1 | 93-9 
4,320 | 93-0 7-0 | 93-0 7-0 | 93-0 
5,299 | 94-0 6-0 | 94-2 5-8 | 94-1 
969 | 95:3 4-7 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-6 
4,759 | 97-5 2-5 | 97-8 2-2 | 97-9 
3,305 | 96-8 3-2 | 97-0 3-0 | 97-2 
1,314 | 97-7 2-3 | 98-0 2-0 | 97-9 
140 | 99-6 -4 | 99-6 0-4 | 99-7 
36,996 | 49-7 50-3 | 49-6 50-4 | 48-9 
21,579 | 51-0 49-9 | 51-0 49-0 | 51-1 
11,905 | 37-5 62-5 | 37-6 62-4 | 39-1 
107,907 | 62-9 37-1 | 59-7 40-3 | 61-8 
89,224 | 57-1 42-9 | 53:5 46-5 | 56-0 
18,683 | 77:5 22-5 | 77-2 22-8 | 76-2 
431,072 | 78-0 22-0 | 78:0 22-0 78-7 
43,688 | 52-5 47-5 | 52-5 47-5 | 52-9 
26,841 | 49-0 51-0 | 49-1 50-9 | 49-7 
1,290 |} 64:5 35-5 | 64-4 35-6 | 64-4 
15,557 | 56-4 43-6 | 56:4 43-6 | 56-5 
76-9 23-1 | 76:9 23-1 | 77-7 








Jan. 1, 1950 | Feb. 1, 1949 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS {({N MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) ; ; 

Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. They 
relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-4 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 











Average Hours Worked 





Average Hourly Earnings 











Week Precedin All Non- All : Non- 

Z Manu- Pee Be Durable Manu- Peer Durable 

factures gods Goods factures Goods 

no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 

Leon ee eI a in age cel. Sem 45-4 46-0 44-7 70.1 HAS. 60.3 
Bebo, sdb e 1946 teres ee ied 44-1 44-4 43-8 68.1 (hy? 61.3 
Feb. Le DULY en ear een oe oe 43-2 43-2 43-1 76.4 83-5 69.4 
Feb Le ee L948 eae heh eee ents 42-8 42-7 42-8 86.6 93.2 80.1 
*Jan 1 at Oe ete ae ot as one oe, ee Oe 40-6 41-0 40-2 97.2 104-8 89.3 
Feb. doe UGAG Fee wea e Ohta PARES WA oe) 42-9 43-2 42-7 97-2 105.0 89.3 
Man aie D ita 1OAQ eS Rae Tay bik, Pete to | 43-0 43-2 42-7 97.6 105.3 89.6 
Apr. O49 Ae eee tee tee eee ae a ot 42-9 43-2 42-6 98.2 105.7 90-3 
May 6 Re ee a ee OP oe ea 42-5 42-7 42-3 98.6 106.2 90.7 
June Pe aE ee 8 Spay oe eae 40-8 41-1 40-5 99.1 106.5 91.5 
July Ly deta GAO Me ia) ete Fa ye 2 od 41-8 42-4 41-2 99.1 106.7 91-3 
Aug. Jee 1940) fa vee tee cee eee he eee oN 41-9 42-1 41-7 98-8 106-5 91-1 
Sept eS 1949) er, bot See Bet | 42-4 42-5 42-2 98.4 106.6 90.4 
Oct Lede L949 ie Ure oe a 42-7 43-0 42-5 99.3 107.8 91.0 
Nov LF ep LOL OT Re ne aha ee ees od 42-8 42-8 42-9 99-5 108.0 91.4 
Dec Ne LOAD awaken ee em a ee 42-9 43-0 42-9 100.0 108.7 91.5 
*Jan Li Meer O 5 (0 Sa datos, tee, Weare & 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109.3 92.9 
Feb dEELOS Oe Sere ce eee eee | 42-3 42-1 42-4 100.9 109.5 92.7 














* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-7.-WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 






































All Manufactures! Durable Non-Durable 
Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Week Preceding |___ Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Feb. A OA SF eds, a2. ees ee 32.98 S183 36. 44 35.79 29.06 26.95 
Feb. LF LOA GS eee a ee Peet ee 4 32.29 30.03 DOES 33.39 29.69 26.85 
Hebige dee lO4 i ee) Revere can 0! Bopee 33.00 37.91 36.07 32.82 29.91 
Feb TF a4 Ses trench e Aeh tes. PO Sen | 39.26 37.06 41.65 39.80 37.10 34.28 
*Jan 94 9 Fee Sly ..h Geen Rare intone s tert 42.12 39.46 45. 23 42.97 39.19 35.90 
Feb. [1949 ea ron Tun een raee rece lated 44.04 41.70 47.17 45.36 41.12 38.13 
Vers wie lO Oe ee ieee ea ee 44.27 41.97 47.43 45.49 41.30 38. 26 
Apr. LR LEY LU eae Lee hel MY 8 SR ae 44.27 42.13 47.43 45.66 41.30 38.47 
May Utes O40 E> rrr, Sk eae ey, 27) 44 31 41.91 47.30 45.35 41.49 38.37 
June Lee 4 Oe eles ee eae Agee Oe ee 43.16 40.43 46.00 43.77 40.49 37.06 
July e949 eek en oe ener 43.95 41.42 47.26 45,24 40.90 37.62 
FUT = alle LAU 4) See OP a ANDY Oe Slat 43.90 41.40 46.90 44.84 41.15 37.99 
Sept 1 ee A Seve a eee 44.05 Alea 47.35 45.31 41.12 38.15 
Oct LEPC TOAD en re es. eg ee fe 44.72 42.40 48.20 46.35 41.63 38.68 
Nov Des O40) fe cOnme ee tel einen Bw 1 oe 44.95 42.59 48.15 46.22 42.09 39.21 
Dec TSP L949 Se. oc ea ee en Pe XS 45,23 42.90 48.62 46.74 42.21 39.25 
“7 eh a eae age Ot ele See ne ne, Maes a 43.42 40.34 46. 61 44.05 40.52 36.79 
ely rare 1, A LODO en os bee ame MCP ay 45.20 42.68 48.27 46.10 42.45 39.30 

















* See footnote to Table C-6. 1 Exclusive of electric light and power. 


TABLE C-8.-HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 


CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 








Average Hours Worked 























Average Hourly Earnings 








(in cents) 
Feb. 1, Afshar, Ah, Hebael aelebs al: Jan. 1, | Feb. 1, 
1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 
OVE SCOtIA ht. peer. We RS eee eee ea 43-1 38-7 44-3 91-1 94-7 87-2 
INGWeISLUDS W1Caeee cee berce. att a ee heen ee 43-3 41-7 45°6 91-3 92-0 88-5 
QUE ECTS rete ee ei aera eet oo etal ie 43-9 41-3 44-5 90-9 91-2 88-2 
ULREIC: Ben, Pere dca amaae eon eet teh ee Ee. 42-0 39-8 42-4 106-4 106-2 102-0 
NERTLUO UE acs a eee hdc. eet eee eae cee oneeene 41-2 40-0 42-4 97-4 98-4 94-6 
DAS ALC HE WAT Rew sy tie tyne MC che dal Cot ahd aie 42-6 41-3 42-7 103-5 103-7 98-7 
ell ll OY gluconate ct inv uh tos Om an ay eon a eat Dn Beh ys oI 41-2 40-2 42-0 102-0 102-0 99-4 
Britisha@olumbiaw = sensi a eh eee ea eee eid 36:3 34-4 38-2 121-9 120-9 118-0 
IVI ONET Gall Suter vivant eral Sele Ss Caney ti a 42-2 39-7 42-7 96-2 96-9 93-1 
PROT ONLO saan pete oe emt rat ee tees hee ee a oe 40-8 39-1 41-1 105-4 104-2 101-3 
ami CONS are a see ee ae er ee 41-2 39-6 42-9 117-7 iia 109-2 
WANDIDeR tere es ao an yt Sek ON Semen eres | nena 40-6 39-5 42-0 96-6 97-6 93-7 
WialCOUVera era eet 5. edna Be eR Ae., 6a a 36-5 33-2 37-7 118-0 117-7 115-2 
i 
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TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The Latest figures are subject to revision) 














Average 
Hours per Week 


Average 
Hourly Earnings 
Reported at 


Average 


Weekly Wages 














Industries Reported at 

Feb. 1\Jan. 1|Feb. 1 

1950 | 1950 | 1949 

‘ no no. no. 
TATU A CUUITINS Sener) Acted ieee soe erie aan | ae 42-3) 39-9) 42-9 
BDnnabplenmunuiachired POOdsi. ane ee aetna ae eete 42-1) 40-3] 43-2 
Non-durable manufactured goods...... SS as cdo cen ee 42-4) 39-6) 42-7 
Aninvaliproducis—-Cd DIG ela., sa sure steno ee 41-4| 39-7) 41-9 
WOVE DRO CUCUS ven at aa steaberale to. oosi plein, heme on ic a sate 46-7) 44-2) 47-9 
EVE aL GUC US fete yeratsrays, cxcitvere cies ers hucr-a aoe nai oan on een 41-5} 40-4) 41-4 
Menem yROGUCUR trent te kate oe ad inion eee ce ee 40-6| 36-8) 41-6 
Wear herineotsrancdeshOehuesh.s occ comeneleans came dose 40:2} 35-8) 41-8 
Slee TORO CICUS merc citer kotae eas kes ae cea Meese ei nde ohne 40-0} 37-6) 41-6 
TRxouraln fuinel Classertel IhvummMevese A6nn soar acaasceoborenanac 38-3] 36-4) 40-9 
Gontainercwren «5 doses Chih teins cae eiient 44-0} 37-8] 42-7 
AAT TULGUIN G FORM oie ails ste avscekarsv s,s) Sedo Ae ae eae kava 42-3) 39-8) 43-2 
VinisvealenisthUumeenusne cc. cmraa deci: eis coe lone aero 45-4! 42-8) 46-1 
Blantigpnocucts emi bles. ss. hc acuceie ne foro eshie aaks fake 42-1) 38-8} 42-2 
Hlounmandrother milled products)... ssaen-n a ae 43-0} 39-8) 43-2 
Fruit and vegetable preserving.........-.....+..«+s- 39-5) 35-3) 40-7 
IBneacrancsboe Kel ve prOUlGice sensei eeer oe ei alee 43-6) 42-5} 43-6 
@hocolavemndscocoa productss...-s22. se. 4. ose eee 42-6] 35-7} 41-5 
eulpaan cepa perp EOdUCtS m. fests lars > scree: 2c cae cere 44-8} 42-3) 45-3 
olprandupaner mulch ancmmay ei aterm inetrciee oat mlee eae 48-3) 45-4) 49-2 
RADE rapE OOM GLSmag tarmac ne hie tcc cee Meetiearoph eee ate 42-7) 39-6) 42-7 
LPrabauevaves CHa | yoynll oy hE aWNONES ag nA RRAA BA bows on dnoaononso le 40-6) 39-2) 40-3 
EVI DTA NO GU GUS nerta ect deta olsun cai ees cays alrite ee 41-5} 40-8} 42-2 
HRemtileceea ib ran ches ite mae el leustcioshooeton situs tabianen 41-5] 37-4) 41-6 
WMinieesKel’ sweeten ehivol oldtlen Bn odes Gn epee doen Godda ce bor 44-6| 41-1) 44-6 
(Clon yahnial Bhave (ely de es enn See oe oe solomon sone 43-5| 42-7) 43-8 
Wigalllen saardnhvelelouildins 9086 a6 See see nn oesoaoobere 43-8] 40-1] 43-3 
SvutheviG silkanG silk eOOdS yaaa ac seinen 46-9| 39-6) 46-8 
ElOsicimveninclcnitc, COOUS Rae ee en ee ieee ieee 40-3} 36-4) 41-1 
Garments and personal furnishings................... 38-0} 32-6} 37-9 
TPO OsTOCGE EES OE ctl ae oe nlc ob b ORCS! chow oe careers Se fence 42-7) 39-8) 43-3 
IRE GLa OCS Me AE etiyon te Oita os ale, srelovonalet sie atsashert otha MaRS 41-9] 43-2] 41-7 
Distilledsandsmealt lneuoiesges.. aac eee ce ae 40-7| 42-3) 40-7 
@hemuicalsand allied! products........54..6:-.2s0ede0. 43-5} 42-7) 43-7 
tte shan clear SOLES sateen ele siete eters icine ele eres 41-1} 40-8) 40-8 
eOlaverolassmud Stone pPrOGUCUSs. ocd. seer cel se cals ce eters 45-1| 42-7) 45-9 
(GUESS TONES HITOUS, ¢ Mw itoe cone Che oe come na emaeney Ss abar 46-4| 44-1) 46-1 
Lime, gypsum and cement products................. 46-2} 43-1) 46-7 
SBlectricalLappaka lusts aac cetera ce cee e oe 41-5) 39-8} 41-7 
eannyaclecurCaiappanauUsuaeae seller -ecnl< aera ea) ls 42-0| 42-4) 42-5 
SiTOMrandestee OLOCUCTS asinine nici crt eraiere ie 42-3) 40-6) 43-7 
Grude.rolled’and forged products... +..-- ...-.<e2 4 43-0) 40-6) 45-5 
(Pigihteenriraunon ch eusiello os nongoon aren. aeateine So vole 42-9} 40-7) 45-7 
NMachinervwaouier unanewenicles ns: wueecr cea nlecmiaslee 42-8} 40-9) 44-1 
iNerar el quneeih shaay el bon eveuitsts «, .4 sample boo See ne RmO ee omc 39-4} 38-9) 43-6 
Pancavehicl essan iain Chaltvetcsn. ase eclaee tar 42-4 41-7) 43-1 
IRindlinaay Molla Kay - Hie ctasees dod ee eee ser deo. 42-5| 43-8} 44-3 
PATIPOUIO Ollestan Capa rhsemee cia oles ales cis erie er 41-7| 39-4) 41-1 
EGON AMES AING) DAT Ute ers vant teri teins sus: ascite te cin ae 45-2) 41-9) 45-2 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing. 7.2.+--a.-.---ae-- ee 41-4; 38-9} 42-3 
imonjancdesceel tabricavionmne- Sanna ke ribins- ssi acim ae 42-0} 39-3) 42-8 
Jakehee hima, ierelleteyavel @ipseicwe sao ocacn oacueednogenoue 42-5} 41-3) 43-5 
Foundry and machine shop products.................| 42:7} 38-8} 43-7 
SHS Ole a, nash s commen Ronee So coanace ane 42-1} 37-4] 438-0 
Son enrovssmMe ta lpLOGuUeusee. a sdeisttelse see ke > <2 ol. 43-7| 42-6) 43-3 
Siena ine! eeinioubayed® 86 ao one pod bonesc aeeaadeonedor 45-1) 45-4) 43-5 
/Nikviaranayiiaay Zhavol may erRays KOs nnAhon acco sn aneemueeaacne 43-2} 41-3) 43-9 
Brass and copper manulacturing...1)-..:.--.--.-..4-<- 42-5) 40-1} 43-3 
IMon=mveta licmminera lspr OGUClSan series saris hited 42-0} 41-4) 42-2 
Retroleumeandsius producisan ssc naee a= oes ee 40-7| 41-5} 40-9 
Miscellaneous manufactured products.................. 41-6] 38-8} 41-7 
MVDTNTN Se eee Pee ee resi thivnltre tee e hese desis oie: 43-0) 40-2) 44-0 
(Chop! Sewage oR 5 (= 2 SATA RE oR Sea gee Boe tana ee an ae 37-4| 35-1] 40-3 
MiG rani dhs RAM oon 6 See Oe OF its cee wead.ce 45-9| 42-7) 45-9 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)...................-| 48-8] 41-2) 44-9 
WocaleDransportatioMzcr. accueil. fe tae: ae ae afele 45-3) 44-2) 45-4 
Building Construction..................---.6.-.- 00-55 38-5| 34-6) 39-6 
Highway: Construction. tee 36 ie ee eis ete 40-5| 37-8} 40-6 
Servicesasmucdicaced) below) ieee st eer sri 42-1) 41-4) 42-2 
IB lovirel vaneel WHEREAS op doonn ones kAgde comune oooure 42-9) 43-3) 42-9 
lPevgsopoel (Clomevakydkniiveb oes)" oe ges anc cones ooosecaccdUe 40-6| 37-6) 40-8 








* Industries classed in the durable manufactured goods industries. 


1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepare 


ees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. 


p.c., the latest figures are as follows:—Dee. 1, 1949, 231-5; Jan. 1, 1 


was 224-9. ; : 
2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 


3 For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded emplo 


d current i 











Feb. 1|Jan. 1|F 


1950 





Com DT R00 0 OOD PNW ON BOOS OUTDO AOMONO HWSO HORAN HW HO OANA NOOHN WOW HANH WO DWP 


Feb. 1|Jan. 1)Feb. 1 














Feb. 1 
1950 | 1949 | 1950 
cts.| ets. $ 
101.1) 97.2) 42.68 
109.3] 105.0} 46.10 
92.9} 89.3) 39.30 
100.7; 94.8) 41.90 
76.3| 73.5) 35.63 
109.6} 104.6) 45.90 
WOM ere rGleaL.4s 
74-2) 70.4| 29.83 
92.8] 89.3] 36.84 
99.3} 94.5| 37.73 
76-2| 80-2| 33.31 
86.8] 85.3| 37.05 
87.4| 83.3] 39.54 
80.2] 76.7] 33.39 
96.6] 92.4) 41.07 
77.3| 75.9] 30.14 
80.4| 76.7| 34.97 
68.9] 64.9] 29.01 
109.2} 106.9) 49.28 
113-5} 113.6] 55.06 
86.5| 82.7| 37.45 
116.8| 109.4} 47.75 
103.7} 105.1) 44.70 
80.6} 78.1] 33.49 
84.3| 82.0] 37.69 
84.9] 84.8] 37.32 
81.0) 77.2) 35.08 
85.2} 82.6] 40.01 
74.9] 72.0] 30°27 
77.1] 75.0) 29.34 
87.8] 79.8] 36.98 
101.6] 98.9| 42.53 
107.6| 103.8) 43.59 
100.7| 97.2] 43.94 
83-2] 80-5) 34.65 
99.4] 95.1| 44.69 
95.8! 90.8] 44.03 
99.21 93.7| 45.97 
110.7| 107.2) 46.27 
123.1] 118.5] 52.88 
114.3] 109.5} 48.48 
121.3] 111.9| 51.94 
123.8} 113.1] 52.81 
105.5| 101.7| 46.10 
121-9] 113-8] 48.42 
118.1] 115.3} 49.99 
113-80 142 8) 47,81 
125.1] 122.1) 52.04 
109.7| 102.9) 50.80 
110.9} 106.2| 45.62 
108.6] 103.8] 46.20 
98.9] 97.5] 42.59 
112.2} 108.9) 47.99 
102.1] 99.8] 43.62 
109.6| 105-1) 47.85 
119.4; 114.9] 53.62 
100.8} 98.1) 43.89 
106.1| 102.3] 45.82 
123.0} 115.2) 51.03 
131.8] 123.2] 52.83 
86.8| 82.7| 36.36 
120.3) 116.0) 51.34 
131.3] 128.2) 48.51 
118.8] 113.7] 53.89 
108.1] 101.8] 47.87 
103.2] 97.9) 46.61 
108.9) 108.9) 42.66 
88.4] 85.5) 35.28 
64.7| 62.1] 27.37 
63.4] 61.4] 27.37 
67.7| 63.5| 27.41 








1950 


$ 


33.42 


26.79 
27.45 
25.46 








1949 





ndexes of average hourly earnings of the employ- 


Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, as 100 
950, 233-6; Feb. 1, 1950, 238-9; at Feb. 1, 1949, the index 


yment, see Table C-5. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 
(Sourcr: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour) 


Index Numbers (AV 1946=100) 










































































Average ; Average 

Date Hours Average | Average | Average Cost Real 

Worked | Hourly | Weekly | Weekly of Weekly 

Per Week| Earnings | Earnings | Earnings| Living | Earnings 

Week preceding— cts. $ f 
January LSS OL Oe ae eee ot 46-1* 70-0 Boole 106.8 96.0 113.3 
Hebriiaryessl 1945 eee ie eee 45-4 70-1 21,50 105.3 96.0 109.7 
March | O45 eee Ae Sa Ce 45-8 70-1 OMe 106.3 96-0 110-7 
April TOA eee es ea 45-6* 70:4 32-10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May ba CY te A, Aa, Pac 45-5 70-5 32.08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
June 1 ehOSD em nae, a 44-3 70°3 31.14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July Le O43 tote. t ae Ue 44-3 70-1 ol .05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August LOLS ee ee se 44.3 69-5 30.79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
September 1 1945ie5 ee) an 44-] 69-2 30.52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October (REE sie ae ee ae 44.7 67-8 30.31 100-3 96,8 103-6 
INoven berm 1 e104) 250 aes 44-9 67°5 30.31 100°3 97-0 103-4 
Wecem ber al vlO4be. secde eae vy 44-8 67-0 30.02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
January LIGA G Se Sore ee. 44.2* 67-9 B02012 99-3 97-0 102-4 
Rebruary: a6] el046a0es. (Fee ee 44-1 68-1 30.03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March Le TO4Gee ae, Se ee 44-0) 67-9 29.88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April 1d SAO eee ee 44.4 68-4 30-87. 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May di POS Gee, at ee eee bla 43-0 68-9 29.63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June TL eLOAG A nee see oe 42-0 69-1 29.02 96-0 100-0 |- 96-0 
July id Mid 94C. aie, & . eee 42-4 70-0 29.68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August 1 MelO46e-ae. 8 ale 43-0 70-0 30.10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
September’ 1,°1946:....2...>.... 42-7 70-6 30.15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October Ue et RS gn eS a: 42-9 71-4 30.63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
Novemberal;, 19468. .2..225... 42-4 72-9 30.91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
Decem bern j.1946a- 7 oe eee 43-2 74-5 B26LS 106-5 102-8 103-6 
January 19S] oe: ee a la 76-2 o2.04% 107-7 102-8 104-8 
February ul) 19475 eee 43-1 76-3 32.89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March 4 (eee eee ar 43-4 reek 33.46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April L194 ee eee ae 43-2 77-6 33°52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May Lee 1 G4 Tie dae er. ee 8 43-2 78°3 33.83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June 15 8194 Teele orate 42-9 79-9 34.28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July 1p 104 (ae. Bee 42-0 80°8 33.94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August Lyoledtie cee Wee: oe 42-5 81-3 34.55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
September 1, 1947... 42-3 82-2 34.77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October ba? Wiig sfermen | Bae ape. 43-1 83-4 ai 119-0 115-0 103-5 
Novem bere l,4 1947 penny os eee 42-9 84-7 36.34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
Decomberieli= 10477 ee 43-5 85-6 37.24 12332 118-1 104-3 
January Li 1948S eee he 43 -2* 86-6 37.41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
Hebruary 11:.1948" 23. 2 eee 42-8 86-6 37.06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March T1045 ee tee 43-2 88-0 38.02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April Ly LOdS Sere: eee A3n2 89-0 38:-45* 127-2 12257 103-7 
May Le O48 os dele, yea. Oe 43-1 89-4 38.53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June 1 he OAR eG Tie ater si 41-7 91-4 38.11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July 1 19433. Oe. Se eT 42-0 92-3 38.77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August 1 19485 he oe 42-1 92-7 39.03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September 1, 1948... 41-7 93-4 38.95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
October Lee LOLS S Serer ite pee 43-0 94-6 40.68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
November] (210487 cae hee. te 43-1 95-5 41.16 136-2 129-1 105-5 
Weeem berry 61948 48s aoe 43-2 96-0 41.47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
January 15S: 1949: Sees oe ere ae Agcy 97-2 41.99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
Febroiary "11940 = eee 42-9 97-2 41.70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March 11940 eeee: te pone ae. 43-0 97-6 41.97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April Lie COLO eens ee 42-9 98-2 42.13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
May 1& T940)) ke a? aire 41-8* 98-6 41-21* 136-4 129-0 105-7 
June Lye. 19495 Wee Ae eee 40-8 99-1 40.43 133-8 129-9 103-0 
July Le LOAD See os eae 41-8 99-1 41.42 137-1 131-1 104-6 
August DL O4 Oe aie: hee es 41-9 98-8 41.40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
September 1, 1949.. 42-4 98 -4 41.72 138-1 Lois 105-2 
October pte YL en ee 42-7 99-3 42.40 140-3 131-2 106-9 
November °1f 1949... 10>... 42-8 99-5 42.59 140-9 130-8 107-7 
Decempereti » 19498. . 2.8 42-9 $1.000 42.90 142-0 130-7 108-6 
January 1 OSU pee 42-6*| $1.011 43.07* 142-5 130-3 109-4 
February 1, 1950;2). 2 ¢2 = 42-3 $1.009 42.68 141-6 130-7 108-0 





Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living 
into an index of the average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base 
(Average 1946=100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 
1945, 43-6 hours, $30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 
1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; April 1, 1948, 41-6 hours, $37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 
42-5 hours, $41.91; January 1, 1950, 39-9 hours, $40.34. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.— UNFILLED VACANCIES TMI ke APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST OF 
MY TH 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month a a 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 

















April Doh ey cerh Aah eR «ait ie ass, oh, Me 95,901 44,305 | 140,206 53, 951 27,761 81,712 
April HDAC MERC. Ne kis, bys Scie slg, diets wane un ae 46,552 36,195 82,747 | 217,491 48,937 266, 428 
April BV Bem aria. SAR nil ees. SORE 43,010 38,725 81,735 | 145,906 35,448 181,354 
April Bee cule Wie Maka ott ROIS., 2 io A eee 20,475 17, 800 38,275 | 150,032 43,767 193,799 
January UGE ES 5G Se lo Cre ae SEM RTRE OR ie « Ree 11,996 13,063 25,059 | 150,474 36,185 186, 659 
Gray eas SLE LOC 2 eee ee Se cha ee 10,026 12,990 23,016 | 204,897 51,909 256, 806 
March Oa Ota tickacta say rite seeCe st AEC eree Gh Rene 10, 187 13,544 23,7381 | 209,866 51,898 261, 764 
April TEAS Oi Bi ore eI ot cir Ret aks Sica OR 14,444 16, 816 31,260 | 195,559 50,961 246, 520 
May DEG e oy ao Stoop ee 5.0: oh ON RN ee UIDs case 21,673 21, 840 43,513 | 158,794 44,932 203, 726 
June OA Oiearchctespettine cece tatheckatr amit etcetera 23,539 24,035 47,574 | 113,489 41,359 154, 848 
July AO ee sis GP schel cuore eee eRe ae Ae cordba a oa 20,679 21,775 42,454 | 103,275 44,216 147,491 
August HONG Nesey Stentor tise cceisc teens eee deer Ager lcienere ne 18,043 19,313 37,356 97,154 42,090 139, 244 
POOL SEG TML USO vac msde dlbs.ciecissan Mek scatltie cauay nsiaaetunecd 19,940 22,620 42,560 97, 684 39, 667 137,351 
October EUS) b Ae olor ene omer. atc RRC ais Cetra CCN MC 20,837 20, 629 41,466 | 101,504 41,543 143 , 047 
WV Omrehih OePA LOA nhs Reams Shwe wit PCw oe sae beers alt 14,535 15, 200 29,735 | 122,664 49,702 172,366 
PU SRe Ie RMMLOLO hp cry irt coc qt ames Taha eeiee ane Oe 10, 400 12,085 22,485 | 164,345 56, 439 220, 784 
January LEAD ete iecosio Gar ne ian Picea raneeer a Sec (ea 9, 748 17,719 | 218,769 55, 188 273,957 
Pie eEUN Vem O OU Sn 3 tats iin aioe da weet aA aed 8,315 10,076 18,391 | 301,039 74,557 375,596 
March OBOE Sry ctartrah ot sare Raretsie seca ete sts o obs 9,614 11,429 21,043 | 300,352 75, 646 375,998 
April LO SON)Weperaicic ca cierae tetas actterActee wtelectees 11, 967 12, 032 23,999 | 349,098 79,193 | 428,291* 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. Bs 
* This figure includes 57,383 persons (53,903 male and 3,480 female) who were claiming supplementary benefit but 
who were not registered with N.E.S. at February 28. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
MARCH 2, 1950 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 











Change From 





























Industry Male Female Total _ Feb. 2, 1950 
Absolute | Percentage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... ie ale oe a se Bon 
Lo in Pio eee acre rel ai vaet vacate Leis abel cash «0s vies kilol @. assent Sh6r Oak Cone eldieeelle! sb. ecoLane fe > ae . 
Se etood Te ee itraas nie istirele tee, eres G4 s | Beene ace sate 194 — 7 —27-4 
jisihinal veins. ce Oe Sone er cane EO eas eA CD CRIT Om: 259 4 a _- Bie 
(QU G S GAR enn an hcie Hee eatan c Ge Tah mace poe raeiee tear DO Reais eae 29 - —14- 

Mining ; Baws, Ne Sc ere icine Meu ci ates mas trent cratecete Te sah 298 19 317 _~ bb Be _ 
(OO waa bacon 5 SBOE oe ere i ie Ren ee eer eerie eee 73 3) fs; —33: 
fae ae Dh ek OO ROCs Cee 18 2 20 + § +66-7 

ei ines es Se BIO OR On hl, 62 2 64 Pate —16-9 
AEE VECO Ji SS ok ORRIN Sn oe ee a a? Boece: 81 ey yy 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... a 6 6 + wes 
i d oi] GINO ee mre ee flesh eehs cere 2 7 — lied 
rc cae. : nes bie - ; ee) ra) Se Cae aie te ce ee ets cy 2,008 3,153 5,690 + 930 +19-5 
Moodbandncindred products. .... css cnces ce opas ance no re 256 197 _ 453 + 120 +36-0 
Tard Giles ayaa, Gus. Janos oowbnusos. © oon oaneseoodea 258 1,944 2,202 + 477 +27°7 
Lumber and finished lumber products............-..... 301 69 370 — 69 mea 
Pulp and paper products and printing.................+- 300 190 490 + 82 ae 
@hennesrlaranc allied praductswne ended steers dade ds 132 98 230 + a ae 
Products omperrol eum amdsCOAlash ace. elise eel ele eg 34 13 47 Ar a1 : ee 
Ril oloyere artovehieuiciGanones oo odocoue doles sueds cos cnuGHeedGdo 31 sel se si e ae 
MeauneranGeprOcuGusammaaeie seer cies mics tebiere relishes) ici ake 102 215 3 ‘ 
Stonewclaveanarelasssproducise nase ce. el craisel= ay ers 368 33 we aie ae ra ans are 
fronsancisucelwanGmmLOMUCtS nese aceite ae deers -le etc 210 38 ; re ene 
Nonterrous;metals and products). ......2-5.+- 60+ += «06 119 49 68 + i ot 
WURACINTIISING, Sonaayon do bh oo duos one ms Sono cop cocoods Tarn 274 61 335 + 129 a : ‘ 
Electrical equipment and products........ aaa revere 143 112 255 _ Es 1 ae 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 309 113 422 _ ‘ <e 

MCOTISETEICUIOND erties otic 4 Ik os Ee ree 04 ole nian Ont 722 43 he ac Be ie : 

Transportation and Storage........... 0.001. e eee eee 578 62 or + ca iy é 

Communications and Other Public Utilities............ 248 193 _ i 

TA Cl Ce Ae neh ole eer eitens ve eeemhtiereie ero on tity 1,783 1,514 35297 + 439 +15-4 
Reet TM Gace SEE ge ce oth naa ees oo 652 404 1, 056 + 198 +93-1 
Beh EM rc onaeek aieed coke pos dain Senses cate 113% 1,110 2,241 + 241 +121 

Finance, Insurance, Real Estate...............--.+++-+5- 765 i 729 1,494 + oe nf : 
RCI ne Re co Sicha prea ie ee WLh ical Biel aes lepenW Ute 9 9t ’ 

CENCE Sette ea min Fa Vs iniee vias sislea wanes vee 1 Pr 5 vie 7 a x a ia 
i 1G a gal aca ia ee a 67 3, 157 3, 224 +e 146 + 4:5 
Emel Mies ili gl os Wd Nan eee enn ee 587 1,586 2,173 + 491 424-0 
OVI cet Oe eo IPN a Oe eater 606 248 854 + 188 +28 -2 

2 2 14-5 

JNTUIT TE iS. oss oc antonio op dbontenos dae ceotornd cacocdiak 9,623 11,430 21,053 +2, 667 +14-5 
ee ee 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY 


OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT MARCH 2, 1958 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 





Unfilled Vacancies 








Unplaced Applicants 





Occupational Group 





Male 








Female 











Female Total Male Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers................ 940 Sid 1 2p1 4,649 1, 025 5, 674 
Gleri cal Workersie: tytn ones cee nc bee coe oes 965 2, 708 3, 668 9, 848 17,061 26,904 
ALES e VOUS A MWY Aorta wen em oor ee ee 1,903 747 2,650 6,113 11, 667 17, 780 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. Dou 4,709 5, 266 18,327 14, 207 32, 534 
SEAMCIe Eee Aas) ome ee Ree ee ee | eRe DOM a atte a 25 6, 037 61 6,098 
Aoiaict tureiancieiis hing means hee ee eee ey 393 397 3) Doll 927 4,478 
Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers.................... 3,488 Pe A) 5, 804 130, 431 159315 145, 746 
Hoodmand kindredmproductss same. einen oe. 46 24 70 2,591 1,040 , 631 
Wextilessclothing Wy ercme. koma en a oiecoen 158 1, 837 1,995 2,814 8, 499 LIMB TS 
ihm benandwoodEproducts-aie sence. . 578 2 580 11,476 203 11,679 
Pulp paper ana pEMLInNG whee Pies thee en | 103 26 128 70 504 1,207 
Leathorandk praductstmes. tctccinienas notes ee. 68 141 209 1,518 618 2,136 
Stone, clayvand lass productsy..4.-.. 220. 0.0.0. 18 5) 21 453 47 500 
IMetalworkinio ve jrewiewr Piers bore ygre w 516 28 544 13,091 610 13,701 
Hlectricallie te. stein erake anc Le oc 67 25 92 2,120 372 2,492 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c................ . Dia eee ce mite 2 594 92 686 
MINING een eae eee pints eee Eee Ce Aa 1BSY le ly Se ae ee 154 118034 |\ee eee eee 1, 853 
Construction 4.34 ete: ean. eee OSS Neen knee 383 44,110 8 44,118 
‘Transportation (except seamen).................. 435 4 439 21,077 59 21,136 
Communications and public utility.............. OF teat. ed! 20 801 i 806 
Firade.ancasenrviceemenoke tee ke, dee 148 147 295 2,445 1, 263 3,708 
Other skilled and semi-skilled................... 693 39 732 16, 053 1, 647 17,700 
HOLETINGIS Sees ey Soe NURS ae De Oe OAS | 41 14 55 2, 822 187 3,009 

AD DTCUUICES A mie MERE eee aren inate ee 58 Ze 85 5,910 161 6, 071 
Wis kalledeWorkerse neers acnccsmee cre. tales ies4o 639 1,982 121,401 15, 383 136, 784 
nocdiand tobaccopemen. aut ee ew Loe 25 95 120 3,909 3,891 7,800 
hunmebenand dumber products-....1...24).0. 00. 120 14 134 7,061 409 7,470 
Netalworking-9 eee arr cles ire oot ei. sexe. 67 18 85 4, 684 294 4,978 
Construchon sii wee ec ee nee 18835 aes 188 24,736 3 24,739 
©therunsialledsworkers sete aos ae 943 512 1, 455 81,011 10, 786 91,797 

PL OCA Ta eer re tt wansch sacred «dee 9,614 11, 429 21,043 | 300,352 75,646 375,998 








TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1950 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 














Weekly Average 














Industry -——- 
Vacancies Place- ° 
Notified Referrals ments 

AoTrEuiiice shashine we Dna ping Ses scit.cce eee amacheeare EAS as oe ee 331 256 193 
1 GFA Ccth Saeco SR cr A eM PRE Cea tae fT 507 476 381 
PE LURE eee Gee ean ns Bact et Sas chiens cig yes eee eee Pn tak See Wie eds eR 172 173 130 
NTE OTARRTE LU) ene pare Maths thc ft erent 2 cn. Mame Eke A Meee ond. be PIE ele 3, 841 3,000 2,573 
Hocdsandeleindned products. st. st: cis ok ieee Bao as ees a Oe 456 510 313 
Series sapwaLel, Coocee psien\ rts SONA doe SOR. ee Seka Swe ed ee a he 829 733 435 
umiberand finshedwamiber products...) se an ea eenn en enue 437 463 339 
atl PLAN GapAnem DRO CUCKS ITC TITGin pay eee ae nn een ines 284 289 179 
Chemigaisandcalied HuOCINGaLo8 oo 42 0) fetes. ve Rae Sein meee heen he 141 159 92 

PT CCLUGES Or (PETrOleuma aid GObllathe.s.". 4. Soman scuen ah ne fee a an 21 20 8 
PULSE PrOCUCUS <7 TAR. Wie ct oa otic a eS ere acl Ad’ AES 42 52 27 
LeAtheTane PLodhGhean in. J Saset Se ole. Poe, ee ea 158 150 95 
Stone, elayand- class products”. Sicc.. seat eae ee ee cle ew: 125 132 101 
fron.and stecland products... netens ss... Meee a eee Se Fee 224 246 166 
Nonterrots metals and productss, a... she Nkok eek eee i ee 163 163 118 

IME CHINGEN a eee er eth: fu tok Bien ae. Oe Se ae ae nh akin & Sipe 303 340 213 
Hiléctrical equipment‘and productss.¢ 2...ccna ol eae ee ee 176 195 111 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing........................ 482 525 376 
CORSET CREO ye wos Baers SE an Sic ew tks Sys he ess oe aN) ee 1,141 if El 886 
AL Fane pontationcand je tOPAge ssa; 4. ete acs Ae ee eins edn Re tee ee 786 805 618 
Communications and Other-Public Utilities, .\.css.) anatase) ee 151 139 UG 
PACE 62, Lacs cteee serra acer tT Se sh eke ee Nin i ee ie 2,005 2,344 1, 267 
Einance, Insurancer teal Letate, / 82 cod, (a. 8 AO et Sean coed ay <b EU 363 383 169 
REOVICOS 4 ct iettis TORS Begone ft Mme |, ube Sieh CER ph Domh oo) fat ae 4,893 4,642 3, 164 
CMV TCA 8 at ok Gate Oe SED a Se Dk DO aaa OE cL en Dake fea er oper abit 14,1990 14,306 9, 458 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS FEBRUARY 3 TO MARCH 2, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT MARCH 30, 1950 



































Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 
Office Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| Unplaced 
during end of during to end of as at 
period period period | vacancies} Regular ; Casual period Mar. 30 
Newfoundland............... 103 12 6,009 104 67 1 18,721 21,299 
@orner Brook... .5..5se...... 6 oy 761 By D8 | ost ee 3, 239 3,791 
Grand Malley) i:..)c0...... 4 1 1,058 3 A UN each 2,475 2, 871 
Tei CKO MeN {Sip 4 in ee ra ee 2 oe 93 9 4,190 99 62 1 13,007 14, 637 
Prince Edward Island........ 236 iit 747 261 93 80 2,703 2,933 
@harlottetown 0-066 ..... 146 88 453 123 65 34 1,696 1, 842 
SiiMmmMensid esas sate 90 23 294 138 28 46 1,007 1,091 
INGYR COUR cas pie ke. e.. 1,873 780 6,238 1,823 867 392 | 21,241 | 23,994 
PMAROLB 2 ody 6 e560 cote < oe Pram Baer 193 30 21 9 938 1,061 
BrOrewaters «iss eS e.s a5 23 29 194 32 16 4 902 1,057 
PCW Oe gi Sea eee eee 1,189 596 2,149 983 388 285 5,357 5,552 
LO a Se, a ee 6 1 112 5 eg Lae peo ee 669 857 
CIS CU Ot 4 er 61 47 595 69 29 5 2,073 2,488 
WIVer DOO Lewes WR, «560 ee ae 13 1 138 1 i Ee he ae 503 609 
New Glasgow 5.2 c8 es cnet 225 32 728 277 184 26 3,006 3, 235 
Syormyaloull ew gana se eeee 41 3 95 53 a, (eee ee 329 429 
BUMROY imps eicss anon saws 202 60 1,344 259 132 54 4,489 5,305 
PUUTO ARREST octe kore Ooaia 61 14 374 76 29 9 956 1,190 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 25 4 316 26 208 Coma eoe 2,019 2,218 
New Brunswick............. 1,801 495 5,493 1,952 946 521 | 17,257 | 26,185 
Pie GIMP w is ee 8 ny clplanp vip’ wees 7) 20 476 77 13 38 1, 756 3,183 
Camp belltonens. shes sce: 31 15 379 38 14 9 1,139 2,425 
Ridin s tonsa ane eee: 168 11 347 161 102 48 915 Deon 
Hrederighonmee. ke eee 284 104 432 237 103 102 896 1,195 
NII COM pate ck eee A 77 13 186 84 63 if 527 882 
NOT C COD REtT s,s ok en aen 546 173 1,498 570 197 211 4, 686 6, 269 
INeweastletyee ce ce chines 87 357 88 Trade | Wooten tn 1,328 2,601 
OBO SGT SA esc lyre nisisisetagl ee 414 129 1,353 563 325 50 3,412 3,829 
‘Shin UBL wee douaocda dh ore 39 12 189 45 17 11 1,424 1,012 
SUSSeXMn PO Ro) SRE cicee 43 11 uy, 34 27 18 329 464 
WiGOd Stockman seco aun e ce. 40 4 159 55 13 PA 845 1,070 
UC eee eat alatsses oink 11,564 4,881 39,016 11,302 6,456 694 | 112,509 | 150,587 
AS DESLOS Mememts eo tJ. tucksmut. a nok: 54 31 134 24 18 20 368 402 
Requlharnoiswe-+ 426 cee. cee. AQ) 16 914 36 25 4 709 744 
Buclkanohamence een sone eee 70 36 192 46 31 6 774 983 
@anisapscalserr,. ae nea a 4 3 158 1 DE Recents 873 2,760 
CLC I CS oe er Sieg Sage 347 41 23 18 1,765 4,187 
(Chi coutiniieee ee ect oes 125 48 555 146 69 1 1,972 3,326 
Dolipe steno 8 iar c AR ates 14 9 95 13 Die Pedis Aen 489 2,457 
Wrumimionchyille. esse 2. 124 24 565 115 [fel ere Ata. 1, 648 2,131 
leeygall aystao¥.n on We ware See eee 25 11 196 13 130) |e. eae 647 747 
CREED Gon AN Posts Geb ate bale 73 20 524 106 GE He ee seeder 1,196 1, 267 
DETR a 8 ers es bebe So 118 47 1,002 132 73 2 3,228 3, 805 
OM CEO eee, 2,008 a tinge Swayne 112 79 514 189 DON | ekrercstae 1,708 2,331 
PORQMIOTOR RH Ps rie tarcle a5 = 126 54 396 108 ay Aieg] LA ren peeve ti 1,653 2,505 
mac Hite mene. otter revere 93 10 193 28 16 i 574 677 
Map Mial baieeen. Sais cate oaiee 3 2 209 8 Pasa ae eae 1,069 2,495 
LO CTCL eee ee ee 298 48 487 314 DW Later Lh) 565 770 
ILENE Oe ao ea ee 78 46 753 107 46 2 3,448 3, 830 
IVa TANG Western te nice ete bone 53 53 390 39 SUA occasions 1,351 3, 654 
Meraniiea iene ah viene cs - 28 if 160 22 18 1 749 1,2/5 
Mont lWalinient. eee anions ee 20 8 86 19 Lie ienenerere as 339 786 
MOANA AN 6.5 c5oosdoooknos 23 14 176 17 LORE sear pete 928 1,705 
SE Sot) Ie Coe ear 7,200 3,343 17, 235 6,435 3,924 351 39,922 44,031 
100 4 De ok 884 1,442 
eerie reer. cope sis soe: Or state toon ; ° os 
Cele Ne Rais vk eile vies 710 282 3,818 1,029 405 96 11,976 14,272 
ASD OUIS Keene ee ste tiers «eee 13 7 373 15 LOM, cesta aeee: 15723 2,813 
Riviere dugloup, ..ceee cb +: 11 1 480 17 ay Pach tee nee 1,816 2, (Ar 
I RYO E Sao een, tee ee ee 135 41 680 218 71 21 1,340 2,127 
DLAC A CNGSPr cots cnesiecut 109 21 218 135 79 13 691 946 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........ 128 12 340 125 106 2 675 687 
Sti MOneSe week sayateiiek oc ac 84 38 350 66 33 1,382 1,512 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 42 21 355 64 18 4 1,101 ae 
Diehl Acminews vse eke bone 138 50 440, 72 47 8 1,450 i 
Seru Calle ree is wanGonadtaew os 115 43 376 110 62') Peres eee, © 1,087 1,239 
1 100 69 4 1,330 1,705 
PUMVET OME yb uate ee8 110 35 49 
: 3 686 2 ae | en ee iN oalye 3,498 
St. Joseph d’Alma........... 3 499 5 384 
Shawinigan Falls............ 93 12 1,013 156 i pee 3, ay 
Site nbEOo keen a etre ares 549 219 1,428 465 235 51 4,414 5,328 
OTC Lae ec Leite ow ae 15 12 471 Fe sh by oie Se cs ike con 
OOTY MINES, te « dy's vin2,01° 103 30 ay ri apt 30 5006 7499 
alhimeey Ruvers su. ekis hos oss 294 95 1, 26 ; ac 
Weld O ns Pe ie iih cade tee cess 69 27 351 68 24 16 855 + = 
WWieilleiysitelclinane eave ae eee ccs nc 117 11 354 109 64 36 1,545 ; : ie 
WittecOrlenvill le wemepriracrienys per 69 12 358 72 63 1 1,455 ‘ 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS FEBRUARY 3 TO MARCH 2, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT MARCH 30, 1950 




















Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| Unplaced 
during end of during to end of as at 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period Mar. 30 
Ontario es ao sons sacle cone 25,499 11,975 47,569 24,375 12,844 4,011 95,031 102,841 
ATHPTIONS cee erence 75 5 142 105 36 39 275 352 
DAT TICS Mh ene ef evaere eaioit eore 5 301 85 373 296 152 td 704 707 
Bellewalleses mane ces setae 159 25 630 177 88 23 1,468 1 aXey/ 
IBracebrid@aura. wee ateaeeeec: 54 8 198 89 45 1 576 826 
1ey eh ot ONO) n Soe concoas OOK 88 24 175 ; 90 40 25 343 330 
SCE TOLLE, Ve arie Seber ie 430 92 988 436 255 45 1, 829 1,496 
Brockvillemeaat on sehr ae i533} 3 251 155 63 64 402 339 
Carletonselacerpeetectncece 27 8 93 34 0b | Soca 391 372 
@hathdmeceresat. caer. 177 27 636 193 115 4] Tavis 1,159 
CODOUTEy aeeten de eee ae 131 14 213 153 97 29 444 457 
C@ollinewooGewr scares 1G 7Gul eee ac 222 169 1660). Maer 834 815 
Cornnwallk nme aca cere 387 34 707 413 172 146 2,026 aie 
HORGIDIG Seen aeons: 78 6 116 91 62 15 384 408 
HOLtMUTANCCS tee niaeuieee tee 96 30 155 65 38 7 321 437 
Monta WLlliamoeeie Getto eecel: 139 33 866 164 91 31 2,300 2,706 
Gal perpen cee ee tees Scie ee 195 Cth 363 161 112 12, 644 664 
Gansnocuemere ena a: 31 il 66 31 9 21 225 225 
Goderichyerrten....toieane 54 41 90 44 28 7 345 372 
Guelphiy pee tr ates 147 84 608 143 BY 18 1, 242 1,059 
Jalna RKO NES Hehe doc bis aetcen i tieplh 572 3,954 1,909 577 568 7, 863 7, 867 
Places DU ype cltieicsie 20 12 271 23 8 1 867 851 
incersolle, meat, meee 117 38 308 123 79 12 293 312 
apuskasinoe ee eeeeere cr 65 9 79 99 59's | aearaaeeee 132 256 
Kenoracsieee heer sane 51 16 170 42 50. leseoe peti 418 490 
Kingston. sete sce ee: 410 64 921 480 354 15 1, 230 1, 225 
ericl and sai keer oe See eect 173 32 411 245 61 49 791 986 
Kitchener-Waterloo.......... 433 172 677 507 241 69 1,205 1, 240 
ILEANA, & oo Saas onaconoee 52 20 258 61 31 7 581 605 
Windsaiy ) Soatescrs sais ootled 112 21 232 128 78 20 509 568 
Thistowel Me spas etis Soe sen ask ion 21 30 94 21 8.otl Men eee 317 355 
Wondoney. seen ne nak 1,390 740 1,877 1,458 675 210 2,137 1, 889 
IMidlanddn tre) cn te odeecercs 146 23 235 158 125 10 1,205 1,210 
Napanceert ie xicudect nosaes 41 9 116 42 29 2 444 469 
Newel OUOntOwe mee ateeen 350 109 644 274 205 11 1,162 1, 230 
Nbr ay MSIE sap Gabade 141 8 568 162 68 62 1,310 1,398 
North? Bawyire. oes 0. cae cacier. 293 92 523 345 163 28 935 1,107 
Orillia eee ec hrcbscmee 137 2 276 160 105 34 1,003 1,083 
Opis Waee eee cae ee comes 659 131 1,126 782 473 104 1,795 1,900 
Otbawarte. ee nak preteen de 1,192 482 2,106 1,176 697 83 5,073 5,484 
Owen Sound! 7. 2.d0.80.05 0: 118 29 493 143 65 17 1,497 1,500 
Ranmya Soule pepe aa 54 1 98 61 35 20 360 399 
Pembroke een. sacs eee 155 28 342 151 127 3 912 1,019 
Beret, Shea foe. Ae rahe sah 99 17 147 113 46 35 322 365 
Raterbonourhmasse- senna ten 307 42 666 346 202 cal nae eee 1,591 Ihe Feel 
Picton ean wee tke 25 4 69 34 21 2 371 371 
ROL tEAT UN Utes tee ie iten sei: 330 90 890 300 207 12 2,372 3,389 
iPorin@olbormes snc seeasn tee 42 6 165 42 23 17 723 
Prescot cee. sare eee ean 48 15 126 48 35: "| bakes arnt 436 437 
RUMIVe Wil eee ee oe sled cate cle es 58 10 292 60 44 8 537 580 
S@ Gatharines\..c. s:0.02. 0 367 111 1, 146 346 217 77 2,532 2,512 
Siena lavehaahsts, vann Stim en acda oom 212 54 364 261 118 49 532 563 
SarMiacee een eee 153 46 383 207 107 12 1,021 1,024 
Baultuste: Waren sn seeenae 262 51 582 224 171 36 1,213 1,229 
Simcoe. ee ee ae eee 79 33 200 88 29 21 701 616 
Sioux Vookout aaa eee 52 65 90 59 38 6 100 131 
Smiths allsse eee ee 128 21 200 134 58 44 520 522 
Stratlords- eee eee 245 52 349 263 105 77 570 692 
Stunpeonttallsie- anne eenee 92 8 242 111 90 1 486 1,064 
Sudbumyec tee eee ee 635 218 1,083 531 364 142 1,785 2,324 
Atimnimnuns ee ae eee ree 518 81 742 586 367 87 1,309 1,726 
Toronto d . se 9,744 7,470 IPT) 7,381 3,602 1,252 19,941 19,541 
ErentOne pet nctteeeie nen 129 5 389 209 151 19 790 774 
Walkertonee se eeeaceee ne. 89 7 168 35 LEM ater ad 524 547 
Wallaceburg pssee ere ee 122 5 239 153 114 5 484 492 
Welland: te hea 163 52 442 153 67 42 1,910 1, 853 
WieStOn teen eens. 223 59 436 232 114 5 583 _ 667 
Windsor Sores. ce e 720 88 2,508 803 466 115 5,334 8,760 
WiOOdstoCcks sat etn eon 87 58 201 97 41 21 439 412 
Manitoba sAsens... ete. poe ee 3,484 1,386 8,878 3,599 1,281 1,045 19,527 20,727 
Brandon eR Rise eich 300 186 742 306 169 25 1,409 1,431 
Dauphin Be AM. uclin s, Mobeioalal ete 42 14 221 48 16 11 665 734 
EMLiry LOM pee ese selena esis 110 46 129 95 44 21 165 153 
ortace lgponainics: wrasse ee 56 41 273 56 32 5 801 875 
The Pas Sikoo Gee Ado Oe 52 16 51 23 33 4 120 103 
Winnipegcteommet ac comes cs 2,924 1,083 7,462 3,071 987 979 16,367 17,431 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS FEBRUARY 3 TO MARCH 2, 1950: UNPLACED APPLICANTS 


AS AT MARCH 39, 1950 



































Vacancies Applicants 
- Regis- 
Office Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| Unplaced 

during end of during to end of as at 

period period period | vacancies| Regular | Casual period Mar. 30 
Saskatchewan................ 1,991 952 4,712 25302 904 370 18,009 13,472 
DUR RENUESHO oc asd MR. acts CoG eR RRO 54 30 91 36 26 2 281 336 
Moose Je Wate. aera 161 125 618 179 46 22 1,748 1,784 
North Bat ulerOnglsce.|ceee 89 48 244 79 39 20 939 933 
Prince Albert isi CS ON ACE RR 212 65 503 260 112 34 1,455 1,567 
TBR eyes © Oe. cy uated eee Cee Oo 788 245 1,468 1 855 430 166 2,997 3,191 
Saskatoon aL om cu a eeene eareccage 493 281 1,190 467 191 83 3,050 3,047 
Swalige @umrmneninerisceeee cise ee ne 43 44 154 43 15 12 891 925 
VWieViC UEDA Meietaneiter olay: accents 33 Wi 108 28 15) 6 358 367 
MOnELOD tn a tocebe ders « 118 97 336 76: 30 25 1, 290 15322 
Albertays 450. 0:5) bes sf. 4,578 1,390 8,919 4,961 2,666 697 16,209 15,821 
iBiginmonre pee een otek oe 5 33 98 48 AO) | eat eerie 2 224 
(Galo air vite wie crete coc have sh aua terete 1,561 397 3,197 1,872 852 320 5, 811 5, 146 
[Byeprcnleya bee As hanos Abo olac 63 19 145 52 ARS a ee ecco ts 299 407 
ID Gla. pacomecackanoeeve 2,253 634 a Shaya) 2,433 1,308 342 6,428 6, 616 
1s Ryoyolee 6 Ss no Seen OCR Ee 103 35 75 i2 TOU ea eee 105 127 
ibvexH Moves swe Sa50 5 ded mec se 279 155 552 227 115 33 2,075 1,987 
IMedicinewEla trserne cen a cee 139 55 301 150 13 Oh eee eee ee 709 734 
1B2ay6 I Dy sYoies aie ORS Sei Oe 121 62 216 107 66 2 578 580 
British Columbia............. 5,631 1,741 18, 450 6,544 2,940 956 59,803 50,632 
@hhallliwerclean erect cere er 287 21 469 334 246 26 2,300 1,975 
EOUMCC A Veer eich Sere orsreie 4 6 93 2 Tia ee tee a ee 8 126 854 
C@ranbroolkesrtee eos seeecie << 27 10 247 42 7 9 987 1,070 
Dawson Orecke. tn .nues ese eos 111 16 136 97 OSM ss eeceaeae 242 180 
DIN CAT eee ct erates 50 19 196 67 23 if 1,495 802 
Kamloops MO MP arte a re 99 31 266 74 GES Mote Recor 606 531 
Kelowna SS AA eae ace 26 10 272 36 a 9 1,397 1,605 
INFO. he oun nocedmodeadaT 78 12 368 85 47 22 2,526 950 
ING SOM ae Meee ao tie rise ees 49 14 427 55 SHOP Ree ea ta 1,447 1,411 
New Westminster............ 408 138 2,013 451 238 79 7,491 6, 453 

North Vancouver.......- Se 95 9 537 132 28 49 1), 860 teal tae te ses 
IRCNTICUOMEN haere ive ccs Fees. 68 27 257 56 34 6 1,330 1, 230 
Port JNINeIt,. Gane OB oemoon er 83 23 185 100 TAN Re enen Orde 744 447 
Prince George...........++.- 505 86 593 584 339 73 883 655 
IPAS IRWIN Ss cocoeocaddor 295 51 348 285 230 5 663 410 
IPRINCeLOMMEe ene one eee 14 2 63 14 1D Maite wee 200 212 
MLS Tel ee eer neta cs Ss taeusi ere saeis=s 120 13 254 163 98 16 781 867 

WianleCOllvielen eerie sos saree 2,635 1,008 9, 683 3, 187 1,054 473 28,068 Dinetlen 
WOO s a0 06 5 eee eae 31 5 413 65 ail 4 1, 684 1,719 
WaRoIg eh, Sxsu ameter ee Gonos 574 229 1,457 647 238 177 3, 646 3,146 
WikttitehoOrcsenuer.)uiscer ciacriss 72 11 173 68 59 1 233 244 
C@amad aete ot oitas oe tions te 56,760 23,723 | 146,031 57,220 29,064 8,767 | 376,010 | 428,491 
WEES eS, 28 SE Rares 33,47 10, 950 106, 264 33, 660 18, 638 5,585 | 300,371 349 , 294 
Hema esas e a le eal a ace 23, 285 1D 39, 767 23,563 10, 426 3,182 75, 639 79,197 





* Vancouver includes North Vancouver. 


TABLE D-6.—APPLIC 





ATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1940-1950 























Applications Placements 
Year — -- — 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
OA MPN Bee ytictarshe re ereinls ie versie tere noirasrele sc 653, 455 235,150 888, 595 336, 507 138, 599 475,106 
VG. . «5.55 ogo S08 cb Bio. ane tior comonc On 568, 695 262,767 831,462 331,997 175, 766 507, 763 
1:4 ee ret ye arava ress oietsVatenescuers Giey 1,044,610 499,519 1,544, 129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
OA 3 Meet ie. hte 08 2 oe, ere dicts, Sistah.cia ons capstntese ats 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1,239,900 704, 126 1,944,026 
ye ese SIERO Oat lice ene RE ec ic 1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
TOUS a oh is A ERE OD ORO CRC CRO ORCL CONC eae 1,855,036 661,948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
14 Goer MINS Selena tose aps a nieve te transects 1,464, 533 494, 164 1,958,697 624, 052 235,360 589,412 
110) A/a ne eR on caret ty ec eisunieieiicte, a csuetannisae 1,189, 646 439,577 1,629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
TO A Saeeg ae We ARN ye nec gtis Steet ever es © put inn sho oe 1,197,295 459,332 1,656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
104 Olen Oa EARS 0 cst lcrspetoeteys sfiegetenmyere Gan 1,295, 690 494,956 1,790,646 464,363 219,816 684, 179 
E950 (OG weeks)t spook coe S00 veneer mee 285,076 100, 149 385, 225 47, 801 29,881 77, 682 


ee ee eee 


Le ee SS SS 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS, 
FROM APRIL 1, 1948 TO FEBRUARY 28, 1949 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1949, TO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1950 














1949 1950 





Region Insured Insured 
Employers Persons Employers Persons 
Registered | Registered | Registered Registered 











DUBET NCS A Me Mee, ey hn ite ace cae Oe le! see yt 15, 836 269, 782 18, 870 335, 504 
WUDDEG oe. eee ete iat ede, Ue Been) 55, 758 1, 020, 393 57, 556 1,035,799 
RINGEIIG ohare Oe  O Reet ote amt Len aoe Bat Ge eee 76, 460 1,416,921 81, 464 1, 481, 969 
EVO, See eee: Fac. ta M OTP aes an. ed gl 39, 752 550, 130 42, 654 559, 175 
far C LET errs Sc eoadeg fun. Phe tae Sear yt te Oui od ai eRe aie | 24,129 388, 267 25, 456 387, 260 

Higral stor, Canada gen, Aame meee wee iee oer kp 211,935 | 3,645, 493 226,000 3,799, 707 





TABLE E-2._PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF 
FEBRUARY 28, 1950 


























6 days 73 days 

Province and Sex Toran and 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 and 

under days days days days over 
Newaoundlanddet: conic One ee cme 455 110 26 58 166 53 42 
MALONE Gi. wn 2st te Nee ae ey te 437 102 26 55 163 53 38 
Heinle cee nea ee PTs 18 Sis |ooeeae. Aes 3 Si Sees eee 4 
QUETC) Das een Cnr oie al ee ERS (13,266) (4, 132) (532) (827) (2, 260) (2, 815) (2, 700) 
CRemald) Speke to Mig ee tie ie ae (343) (86) (25) (24) (91) (49) (68) 
Prmee idward Island... 3.0, /.s. . ce 1,857 188 116 272 646 386 249 
RET Te Shan ea cnr we OE A eo LR 1570 155 92 229 549 357 189 
Perial ety eke 20 ae Ae 7, 286 33 24 43 97 29 60 
WOwa SCOtUA Bec etal r oh eat Meee ast 17, 790 2,699 1, 490 3,020 4,983 2, 665 2,933 
SUL) Cet ene pd ee ee BBs Grae NS 15, 751 2,368 i313 2,673 4,419 2, 463 2,015 
PGMA le Eke A eigen) fe ee 2,039 30 177 347 564 202 418 
News Brimswitk> netsh sade. act de 14, 234 2,147 1,116 1, 811 3, 692 2,497 2,971 
BLO MRET Bae tees cs Se Aa eel ee 11,919 1, 847 968 1,495 3, 053 2,144 2,412 
Renial es pena eit, ee Phin SLES aoe 2,315 300 148 316 639 353 559 
Ce ROG Ace. ook fe hae ee 97, 754 15,415 8,988 14, 345 Dora olll 16, 466 19, 219 
LEA ORR ede 7) aed ee em Pea Os 79,947 12, 503 7, 278 lh Bil 19,517 14,194 14, 724 
Me malec meen oc, See Sa eee ae ed 17, 807 2,912 1,710 2,614 3, 804 2,272 4,495 
IUUELE On SP Mec eat ay Ain ah Ce oP gL aad 79, 466 15,379 7,050 11, 882 20, 268 11, 149 1se205 
IMaIG FI BEM ee Ule ee Gd te te oe 62, 096 12,165 5, 664 9,426 16, 154 9,16 9,523 
PiOTAAl Gr cae Ty 6) ae ae 17,370 3, 214 1,891 2,456 4,114 1,985 3,710 
LERCH aN O71 Ra id ek Re A IL 16, 941 3, 224 ore 2,359 4,645 2,557 2, 884 
INI CTE tae. 5 econ Neogene 12,557 2,002 940 1, 733 3,340 2, 067 2,125 
Oy Ber CMS Gy tpn ene oe eee tv OAT, ee 4,384 872 332 626 1,305 490 759 
DaeKALGNem an wher in-ear ike ee 10, 493 1,184 623 1, 429 3,010 2,092 1AGbo 
BLOKE Pere toh We eee 8, 555 945 496 1,128 2,837 1, 880 1, 269 
Poraatel Aired tek oo ee a ee 1,938 239 127 301 673 ie 386 
DCH Uses ts chy etek M2 ce oe nba a | 15,061 4,539 1,088 2,176 3, 897 1, 930 1,481 
MA OR Ee ae oe a SE 12, 621 4,122 809 1, 760 3,107 1, 699 1,124 
Henialok na sat oe) cies ree 2,440 417 229 416 790 231 BY 
Brivish @olum bight dhctecsen a 49,972 Gg08D Dlis 7,459 14, 474 7,416 7,915 
LE ae Men er Uae SOR RS ee Pe | 41,069 6,417 4,429 6, 202 11, 851 5, 868 6, 302 
Weniiale eye ite ANN |e iy hee 8, 903 1,118 744 1 2,623 1, 548 eG 
ROU Presi 2 oils. drs hs bee on de 304, 023 52,420 27,397 44,811 79, 602 47,211 52,582 
ALANS NB Stoo onde Ate t ak Hh MR colic 246, 523 42,976 22,015 86, 432 64, 990 39, 889 40, 221 
IPRNEATE? J sealant cae Aas 57, 500 9,444 5, 382 8,379 14, 612 goes 12,361 








TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942, TO FEBRUARY, 1950 























a 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
4) (1) (2) 

ROSIN: oi gticsic Mallee ao aR 4, 637 11, 751 20, 412 71, 932 63,681 | 109,311 | 140,305 196, 624 
Bebra yees) see. 0. 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59, 098 47,141 88,016 | 108, 759 125, 511 
Mare Rie wala ee 4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13, 307 50, 706 43,675 (6,248) 103,402 | ose 5 teas 
ADI leant payee 2,925 3,953 6, 463 8, 430 35, 781 35, 859 59, 265 685979 lea... eeeeee 
May RU i Mat See oo, 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27, 603 42,257 G5, 692) [eos soue ee 
PWC SHE cd l-tod. aes ces 4, 629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 39, 644 OS 1 14 le oan eke 
PUL es. Boca h hota 2, 668 1, 087 3,106 10, 886 27,576 20, 034 38, 790 49) O86 dean oy sate 
PAUISUSt ee Ae tas wicks 5 1, 855 1,370 3, 241 20, 557 25, 115 17, 281 32, 182 07; COUMa eter 
Septem beris, «1.25. 1,118 1,013 3,715 40, 473 28, 555 25, 847 33, 036 805080 ae ee 
WET DOB ec ve chic 1, 058 1,475 6, 222 36, 717 34, 891 34, 743 43, 620 TOOLS EY ce ocean 
November.......... 1, 748 2,896 11, 798 53,325 37,111 47,372 73,419 R124 889 ten oan dee 
Decemtbers ...i%. a: 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57, 612 52,479 79,849 | 114,506} 150,480 |.......... 

otal. sd x. 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667] 464,450 749,994 |1, 057, 127 322, 185 


(1) Revised claims included. See Table E-4 for analysis of claims filed at local offices. 
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TABLE E-4. 

















CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, FEBRUARY, 1950 





























‘ Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Province Not 
me. Entitled | Entitled | Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal |} Revised to to Pending 
Benefit | Benefit Appeal 
INewiGumaland= ieee ey. cee aoe 211 169 19 23 262 118 3 84 
(6,451) (5, 799) (161) (491) (5,384) (1, 663) (8) (3, 691) 
Prince Edward Island......... 682 471 108 103 656 128 2 123 
Nova Scotia. at CRORE 7,055 4,497 1, 625 933 6,956 arial 47 ea oik 
News brimswitk: oj8....0+.¢5.- 4,891 2,999 1, 208 684 4,501 972 13 1,144 
RPO DOO itch. sired eiltiets Ss. 37, 129 24,599 7,890 4, 640 33, 807 anole 236 9,424 
Ontario 37, 436 23, 954 8,790 4,692 33, 142 8, 199 448 9,411 
INamitobameey ae Mee roc mon oe Goll 4,754 1,574 983 ‘cates! 1,464 120 1,755 
Aa cauCcheweanieer seleactoe nee) ae 3, 880 2,625 567 688 3, 644 960 38 722 
AL Dertey 2 5. - pats 5.2.2 ee 6, 598 4,531 1,198 869 6, 388 1,392 63 1, 787 
Britis eG olumbigan wtes. scese ae 20,318 14,001 3, 703 2,614 26, 808 3, 788 127 4, 633 
Total Canada, February,1950| 125,511 82, 600 26, 682 16, 229 121,878 | 24,757(4) 1,097 30, 634 
Total Canada, January, 1950} 196, 624 133, 871 48,182 14,571 157,483 | 31,039(2) 914 55, 450 
Total Canada, February, 1949} 108, 759 73, 604 19, 859 15, 296 92,568 | 20,938(3) 1,338 26, 248 














(1) In addition, there were 1,585 special requests not granted. 
(?) In addition, there were 1,108 special requests not granted. 
(3) In addition, there were 1,234 special requests not granted. 


N.B.—Figures in parenthesis are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. 


totals. 




















These are not included in tbe 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 























Cumu- 
Month of Month of lative 

Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement February | February Total for 
1949 1950 Current 

Fiseal Year 
Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment....................... 112183 14, 566 90,440 
ING GRU TANTO) O yee Clineerrtege eee) hans amen eee eres er Phe otAs neta re em Mapake e naveroiara secs teva eels 463 2,959 11, 953 
INGucaADa ble.omancdenotavalla ple fom WOK aay since cele s tee inte ae cere ieee tines 712 905 9,122 
Lass on worl Clie woe evoroiiiP CME. occ sen aon padcons 6bb nde ou oomougaEn a. 56 277 2,387 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work....................... 862 669 12,379 
Pee) ai Pe cutoG ISCOOUUC EOS ery. ht isnot s caatate sh yore! Vid v sctie se ay via ee th wo ce ER 1,049 928 7,961 
Volintarily, left.employment without JUSt CAUSE). .....0..0c.+e+eerse-s serene 4,588 3, 707 39, 869 
(@trereneae OS CL ener Memes Aree amet eases, ctor seine, wlerels oitogerotscess +) slelccdvate fh witness 2,075 1,756 16,083 
“GUGM Pak a ares rete ke Sut An ial Rs Oa Bi ce, a ee a 20,938 PASS TAU | 190, 194 











(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being in 


class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6.—_NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT DURING WEEK 
FEBRUARY 25 TO MARCH 3, INCLUSIVE, AND NUMBER COMMENCING 
BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID AND AMOUNT OF BENEFIT 
PAID DURING MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1950 
































Number 
Receiving 
Benefit Number 
During Com- Number Amount 
Province Week mencing of Days of Benefit 
February 25) Benefit Benefit Paid 
: to During Paid (in dollars) 
March 8, Month 
inclusive 
ATORVENGUENINS Gace ae ee ee ee ee Se es Ace 316 193 5, 885 16, 149 
INARATGUENCIEHNC sa Ann bce Ooo on eens (11,715) a, ann as, 313) 52,18) 
DTP edo sak eke be hs Be dees iiipal 714 38, 48 35, 958 
a Geniaks fee cP NE TE SA AE alae a All AP ae 12, 290 6, 568 301, 428 733, 557 
Wha [RDS AIEes o6 aodde Comelnon a aeo komt) ono) onoeioo oer ony dur 8, 824 4,192 236, 530 563, 725 
QUIS RD, inser Bop bE OOD FOO er Oath Uomuen ns Mau Omura oor U Veo branr 76, 789 Bile Col 1,820, 921 4,386, 129 
Corte MO Es le oe uate aabcte shan Gagmia nee < gametes 59, 922 28,996 1,383, 717 3,308, 234 
CANE RR Sl ah doer an ahaa eee 13, 424 5,949 289, 011 677, 329 
Steere Bk Ab cai ck opens en den ap vreau 8, 806 3,973 211,444 504, 097 
DAU es Teor OY SO RR ce S on en cc iilistn cougar stcile Mase, Saeeketes'ellore Ryatedy «ier 10, 184 6, 300 249, 120 619, 258 
GAAS AU TOGRITI AL o1  as  eeh aeee RereeE nF Oe ae 40, 093 24°109 | 1,048,799 | 2,680,904 
pal Ganacdea, Mebruary lo 0e veers a are) stercneret sip) > 232,359 We (45 5, 585, 337 13, 605, 340 
Datel Canada, January’, 1950... shu ceenicee neni lew aare abe ae 132,619 | 4,925,381 | 11,781, 142 
Total, Canada, February, 1949.............0seee eee e epee sree eens 83,110 | 3,734,487 8, 158, 903 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.-INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Caleulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
eee 





On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 




















Percent- 
eee Retail 
eae aie ee Prices 
ine ue Aurnish- ae Index 
August 1,} Total Food Rent and Clothing | ings and : fiscel- (Com- 
1939 Light Services | “@7©°US | modities 
® only) t 
MRE 8 6c oevEubicst Aes eee) ete eater pees 79-7 92-2 72-1 75:1 88-3 69-6 
POL Rei o/c verte lick Ae eee 80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
IO Geen eater ane te NU escdhv scecsveressve 87-0 103-9 70°6 75°4 109-8 74-1 
LOM fume teeters eae tne lit hen irvcrcns 102-4 134°3 75°8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
TTS Ba tce:G cap Cee [oe ere 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
eS ee cas ecco ORO Say all Ice eee 126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
LO 2OMMEN TE keer cites pave co ee 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
OD UN aerate etelets aN ci whe hed acsrec enc 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
ZO NRE eT, rene tNe te ie aeee sto tute 3 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
LO 2 Sao Nias Laecoemtede lis ettvsuincrctenee 120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
ODA MRM SR teres hee | Cok ete sores 118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
DO Deane rteterars toRoa pel adil scores aiviacehorsea 119-8 DAO 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
OD Ger eer chic herb otis 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
IPA. ah t5 oasben Cmte eee 119-9 130°8 114-5 114-4 135-6 , 105-1 
ISS DA ao nntec tere ol ee eee 120-5 131°5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104°§ 
OD OPM ieee omrecefs Cleve arcane 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
D3 Opener A ee re. Sail ovsteseorcicee ons 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
OB Uptteree ertveaecorrstelihtert sst-scecr: 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
OSD Meme PeeryeR 1a fF ay: oieills aAiccalev asus 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
NEB ESS GBs GS RS Ee IOI an [ane Sere ee 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
LO SAMMI E fe cistersnceee lick cece bescees 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
OS ieee eee ee te ser lloeciere va oe oaed 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
IDEN) 6 eu Geos come ee ae are 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
ORY). scot tas Cee One el |e eee 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
1 OSS pene eer etars Pscyns onc\| Os Rince tite. 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
OS OPV Atte ct reker's Silnsan us versions 101-5 100:6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
OS (VR erry Teen re SR ts ass 48 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
OA ee ee eR estes 10-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110°3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
OA ee raee aeics ots: 16°+1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
DRO Ome ee a ener en 17°56 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
OSA ein ae 18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
OA EER ae en., Seek a tcne he evans 18:6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
GS GiAs Ae doe oe cies 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
ee Whe Bc coc: Oe eee B4e4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148°8 
OSS eee Mertaei ttc cure 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
1 Oe Oe sepa oc. 8 aera 69-6 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184°8 
1946 
Veantlanventsmepete sic 18+9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126°3 
EADIE Peaee ate wee 19:8 120-8 185-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
“ke cte Mied aae emia 24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
OGtobereerenca tons: 25-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
1947 = 
Januar yenseeneces oe 26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
NDTIS eats tee 29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-3 
UL Veer aa oie er sc 34-8 > 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
OGtobermenn. caste ce: 41-1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
1948 
AGIOGEN Als. san85 on ee 47 +1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
FT plloays Me aac eee 50-4 151-6 186-8 119-9 123 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
NULLS Paeemeinrsha oats sie 65-7 156-9 201°3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 180-4 
Octobemernnescn. 68°38 159°6 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 184°6 
J Ai 68°3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
eRINULSUTE Wan eperere tase ere s0 : : , : : ei : ‘ 
anyeates Seece tS scctere 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167°8 128-1 183-3 
Mar chieeeee ener 57°9 159-2 199-1 PAL 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182:8 
Osrornllle ys 6 ae ceo ORO 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 183-2 168-0 128-4 182-6 
I PN cae deusenti tere 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
JIneeehen ae eee ek 59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
Julyeeer tone ek we 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-8 
PATIO USG ER ar cris seteaeres 61°65 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.........- 61:0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
OCtOOCE EERE 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184+1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November.......... 60-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
December.<...:.... 60+2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130°5 185-0 
pln eS 59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
February...........| 60-3 161-6 2013 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
Marchese sarteesiea st 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181°4 166-3 132-1 ae 
PAT leptopyeeie ons escievevti= 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132°3 186: 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939=100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 








Locality 


P.E.I. = 
1=-Charlottetowns: eeisuceen coe oe 


Nova Scotia— 


3—New Glasgow.........sccccccccee 
ASS VAN OV cerecccie aetsteseiers 6 ate cin aale tee 
D-sILTUTOMPeospet rien ctets, aise he das rote 


New Brunswick— 
6-—Hredericton:. 2s eh sccicetcanetoen 


Quebec— ; 
9—G@hicoutiminee cm. c-piicceiidetecoe 


12=@utebeds gun esrece een. rays: cyslete 
1S=St., Hyacinthe.... tte. eee 
[4—Sts Johns ices anes ce eee ee 


17—Thetford Mines................ As 
18—Three Rivers............0.sc000. 


Ontario— 
19-—Belleville.2..s%.% ase ovelessicee a 


24—Fort William..............cce. at 
PO ARIS Sen Rot ot cera Pee eee 


31—Niagara Falls................ Hes 
32 NOL nD Bayaccasn emcee cere 
S3—OSHA WE. cc Seis ccmebiek ere tah oka 
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Sirloin steak, 
per |b. 





Round steak, 
per lb. 





& 
a 


for) 
or 
oS 


lor) ~J NI I 
oO bo Ww (==) 
fo) oe ~I a> 


[op] 
or 
oo 


71-1 


Beef 


, prime, 


Rib, roast 
rolled, per lb. 





: Pork 
Ei 3s 
By 3 5 
3.5 a ga . 
ae ~ | ¢ | #2 |g 
OQ & = a fs a D 
so Fe BR Sieh Alcoa ie 
ad r= e BR oe 
£2 Si eM Tipit oe free 
oo Bera be Pett Pa Se ie al! 
Uq eh gw Ra = 
ig $9 See Ho 9 
mQ* Tae re Bat = 3 
cts cts cts. cts cts 
b 
SLeOat 6 -0R| ae cell omnia 57-8 | 46-3 
D2Joaln  4OROmnenee 71:7} 60:3] 46-4 
Dae galt Ole Al pe um «silat aee 61.7 | 48-8 
Sorpcadi pr OOS awe cel see 59-5 | 46-5 
Beye Cee os ctehe be calls imeistothl teneemorane BOs OAc secretes 
fe OD oH sekuir 57-8 | 438-4 
BLOpl AOeA ale eres 71:0 | 64-5] 46-7 
50-8 538-4] 71-4] 61-6] 44-4 
DO OMlwe ee sels erycte tier 58-3 | 49-0 
50-5 Dei dial ccna 58-0 | 43-1 
46-8 DO Dal) aeons toe oleae -9 
45-9 56-3 | 70-4} 44-8 | 39-7 
49-0 PATE Sees ave 56-3 | 45-4 
OUE OGG 04 G)74.0l) ferme a eee 58-6 | 46-2 
£5" Oal| Seon sake rou (aerate 65:0 | 40-7 
AG Oil ctarsic, 5c ocaale cobalt araeeerees alae mate 39-3 
47-7 ARI oo oe 6 55-0 | 48-5 
See kant OD On| sche aoe eee 59-3 | 38-0 
55-6 56-8 | 81-5} 62-1] 41-5 
std er Pe 74-0 | 64-0 | -46-6 
Aedes Oia cee ert: Say eit 67-5 | 47-5 
DDO MI Eco aeonl eees aye cee 59-0 | 44-5 
DA OS ECOO Con Heiner eiliae eee Vitel emo dnt 
AOA) Wei wg allocasce< 61-4 | 45-0 
55-7 54:0 | 76-4] 61-6] 38-3 
56-0 60-9 | 81-2] 62-8] 41-4 
50245) 4725) 10 oa. .e 74:0} 60-2] 40-3 
57-1 58-8 | 79-8 | 63-5 | 48-0 
Hos alroo SLs eeeeae 77:7 | 68-3 | 42-3 
Ne || AGIOS TI ae 86:3 | 61-5] 41-8 
B35 7a Olacs ieee ee eee ee 65-0 | 42-0 
Dean DOs Om ema tee cee aie 60:4} 40-5 





Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, 


rind-off, per Ib. 


seer eee 


seer ete 


COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, MARCH, 1950 








Locality § 
78 
EE 
mos . oe" = et: cts 
P.E.L— 
I—Charlottotowt.. 06.5.0 cinessicivens 19-8 
Nova Scotia— 
eS CALE Gana ie CaO CE OC CCE Ieee C 23-2 
B——INOW: GISSLOWs «oe os oh de sie 6 ak aisie 23-0 
ARON O Viatanve ca aiets ois! cls wielaiofeie:<ieisterariats 19-5 
BTN Ong toaevtie ater o1s bao 6! vie esotitelelate ores 22-6 
New Brunswick— 
GWG OLiOL UM y. waelssidsiadiaitie a cmn = orgs 22-4 
Per QRCLOU Ss lis s: 9 ois tianie'd sioisiertuteie wie 22-6 
SOA GE OLMI. cit sloisis's.01s/a/c\elsso e/ainiors eas 22-7 
Quebec— 
B= Chinoutimy soc. sa ca swe eateesre ne 22-4 
10—Holl.......... Gees eide coke tts oa 18-0 
11—Montreal..... Cie cRTe slartistetsiet forays 19-5 
M2 —QUCD ECL s oearsislers emacs sioleiviae ces.sial- 18-3 
Po —Sty eH yaeinthes< 5.5.0 s.. wieere'scm sss 20-8 
a Sta OUNS Ewa c4/o0 vwlshere oiefcls\ero¥slalstel > 19-8 
PEs SOPOLOOKG., 028 << 6,0 tants o3 oe 22-7 
A paeepaNO tates ois vials vise a:b10 wate sicae.e aa 18-5 
17—Thetford Mines................+- 25-0 
18—Three Rivers..............0+000- 19-6 
Ontario— 
PO Pelle VAN Ole aere ssi a0 am ss.slons sie 9a 21-2 
Bb=e BEAD OL st can cs cwaemitisicievss sinreele 18-3 
BI-ABPOCK VLG. oslo 08 sisiors a omje seein eels 21-0 
pi OR PINION Shee pO OAUGIOG CODE aOoe 19 
Dd ——COLM WAIL onane slais tioleieiolesisis!diatetetei=- 20-7 
24—Fort William............eceseees 19-7 
(4 SC ee Be er ee aceon 18-4 
2G CrtlOlp Wes ssieteiatiers cle'sie weicle sitials) =i) 19-2 
Qi TAMitON., swe sciciescvieveees see 19-0 
OS mang StOneecissiecieicie oi lelaisie sieiels) 19-5 
29—Kitchener,.........cccssccseeees 19-7 
30—London......... Btls ale nisistsisie ests 20-1 
31—Niagara Falls........-.-.+s+s+0+ 19-6 
32—North Bay.........--eeseeeeeee 23-0 
33—Oshawa.........+++-- ACER AO? 19-2 





per lb. package 


Shortening, 








Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ large, 


per dozen 


or 
ps 
oo 


or 
_ 
Pe DDO OBO wow a F& Do —_- 


per quart 


Milk, 





if) 
ch 
®@ 


Butter, creamery, prints 


per lb. 





°Q 
on 
@ 


Cheese, plain, mild, 
per 4 lb. package 





Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, per lb. 





Flour, all-purpose, 





Rolled oats, package, 


per lb. 


QO 
oo 
@Q 


cere ees 








Corn flakes 
8 oz. package 


ie] 
ee 
@ 


eee ae ee a 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 











Beef Pork 
@ = as} 
Locality a 6 EP bi 2 7 FE g s EE 
ad 4 mits ale, g iS ° oO A =) 
Sy Sea | ae ae ee ee cee create 
mo | @6 | 8G | Se | a6 | Bo |-o6 | 628 | 2? | Be 
8s | 85] ce |S2| Es | as] 95142] 28 | sz 
og Ee: ad na ae eee ee be 
Tete. ilMets.1\.cts.P| ots.))| ota.) | eta: | sete: [ota 1) ce \laeaem 
34-—CHTA Weer Pacts ec onioee en aoe (6-7 | 74:9 | 73-9 | 56-6) 51-4] 50-4] 76-21-58-2 | 45-6 | 78-0 
30-— Owen Sound a, mcs eres eseite siete 1B ORI) tO? 27h C606 Wad «Ooh 5 0 fon oclatnes ce 61-6 40-8 84-5 
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49—Brandon................-- G74 al | eee 17-2 | 13-6 9-2} 43-0] 24-1 19-3 | 46-8 | 31-1] 62-4 
BO—Winnipege. tence: ese sete ens 18-9 | 16-2} 15-1 13-3 7-5 | 40-1] 22-8] 20-2] 45-6] 29-61]. 57-6 
Saskatchewan— k 
51—Moose Jaw.....0..s.02+s- 20:7) 15:3 17-9 12-8 OC. O AGt |e IASI al ec 28-7 ass 
52—Prince Albert............. Dil Sailer aha oe 12-3 9-3 | 47-3] 23-1] 20-3] 45-9] 35-3 PID 
Bo—NGL IN Aad wsetetie sacs eterecers 21-7 | 17-4] 16-5] 12-5 9-0 | 46-3] 23-5] 19-5] 46-5] 28-8 oe 
54—Saskatoon......s0ce0000- Ot) Natt 13-5] 12-5 9-4) 49-7] 23-6] 19-6] 50-7] 81-51 57-5 
Alberta— ; k 
HO— Calparyeus secession PANTS sual 16-2 | 12:2} 10-0} 50-8] 22-3 | 19-2 | 46-5] 32-6 ote 
56—Drumbheller............... 24-1 LAA Bids 18 sO) ete Sot eeGles see ee 21-0} 48-9} 32-0 be 
Oi-—HGIMOMtONe. oe. « cmt ces ees 22°) | 1697) Wis4 13-3 9-7} 50-5 | 22-8] 19-2} 45-3] 30-2 apo 
58—Lethbridge............... 23s (ela raentee 16-4 | 14-4 9:7 |, 45-5 | 2325 1 2092 | 48-51... 24. 54-3 
British Columbia— m k 
59—Nanaimo................-- 22-0} 18-5 | 16-9] 15-1 9-7 | 48-8 | 24-5} 19-3] 42-0] 33:5 ee 
a és 
60—New Westminster.........| 20-3 17-4 | 15-4] 14-4 9-0} 45-9] 22-0} 18-7] 36-6] 22-6 a8 
By 3 
61—Prince Rupert............ 23:9 | 18-5 | 18-7] 15-3 10-2 | 48-8 | 24-4] 21-7] 46-2] 30-81] 57-8 
k 
62=—rai] Ao er gece ocean tee 25-1 T3259 AS eGR elle6. |) eA 7b. |e eee 19-4 | 45-3 | 34-4] 58-5 
m k 
683—Vancouver.......-0-c.c+- 19-6 | 16-1} 15-2] 13-6 8-9} 49-1] 22-1 18-6 | 40-5] 24-2] 52-9 
k 
64—Victoria ii sosie...scnes 22-3 17-8 | 17-2] 14-5 OAT 5023.2) 2-4 aS Salone | eee 54-5 
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Locality & = ey S| & 2 
. 2 =e ge} : a3 
os Rok Q S g Oo 
seca 0 | aes oe Babee | eB 5 ag 
pet as ois >: 50 os ~ 2 = = 
So Gseecd eee | apo s)he | Seri °e 
o sa Sioa @ oO = 3 3) g 
ga Bop an as | alae a Airey AS 
ud 
o E i FS ae Se D ty nh qe g hy 
Si) so 5 m& Lp ea ee Se. Ne 2 4 
AY = S (o) val oO H < FQ 
cts. cts. cts. cts cts. cts. cts. $ $ 
34— OLA WS Aiieceisinotinccrecrsies 26:7 | 36-5 | 28-2 9-9 OSL LSfotay || asiolyig PLP AA ee 
35—Owen Sound............. 27:7 | 34-8 | 28-3 10-8 10-7 | 91-8 | 52-8 | 24.00 
36—Peterborough...........|....... 33-8 27-0 9-9 10-0 88-4 54-0 | 24.25 
3i—Port Arthurs.aceecese ess Zine tgal| a 29 valle 10 ebn|p elt tele Sor Ob imal 0) | 2Oe8oelaemees 
38—St. Catharines........... 23:2 | 32-2] 26-6 9-8 LOMO nSize eel Onl coe tomer 
BO Ste rMOMASE solic ck tec 26-2 | 41-0} 29-1 10-6 | 10-7} 90-6] 53-5 | 24.00 
dO Sarniateye. conccaccence 26-4 | 38-0} 28-9 OPA OES Olea) bese le 28a 75 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 270] 3761 304 10075) 10745 | 86 0 |) 5259) 224-00 
ADS TTATLOL Gs oj ciaicie eels 6 oe.s 6 279) 3862) 29 2 10 5 10-5 | 89-2] 52-8 | 23.50 
AS SUC DOUG Verda teeter tac 27-5 | 37-71 30-6 10-7 11-2 86-3 oak eda com nmeaate 
44—Timmins................ 25:9 | 40-4] 30-5 10-8 11-4 |] 89-5] 52-6} 26.50 
45 —TOLONbOMRIN cricle wlelelenielcs 26-0 | 34-7] 26-9 9-9 10-45 |e SiS leo 2m |e Cos \menrerimr 
46—Welland.................. 23-0.) 32-5 i) 2727 |) 101 10:3 | 83-1 52-3 | 22.50 
Ai WIDGSOL eis ates sretaesisiar8 25:2 | 33-4] 28-5 10-3 LO=GHie SveG) | 51-95] 23750) |ee ase. 
48—Woodstock.............. 26-0 | 35-7] 27-7] 10-5 10-8 | 91-5 | 53-0 | 24.00 
Manitoba— 
49—— Brand onus. sho aeirece sis 29-5 } 44-2 | 32-5 Tab |} Bow i float Ee Nn aaa 16.35 
50—Winnipeg............+.6- 27-1 | 38-6} 29-6 11-1 1226), 76260 |) 49: 78 | > en eee. 17,55 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.........--0. Ost Seley || seloteh |) Glick al abychi || ROAR) ETN Ste IE Sa oo e 14.60 
52—Prince Albert........... 28-3 | 45-5 | 33-4 12-1 nesoyf |) oat) LS) Te noooe 14 vo 
Do —— ICL IN GAR ae,, b.0%<feicieie.eje.00 4 28:0 | 39-8 | 33-2 11-6 1250 92-08 le Olls4e |aeeers 15.40 
54—Saskatoon.............-- 27-7 | 47-7) 32-7 11-5 12-6 87-3 NOAA Nin aowaoe 14.90 
Alberta— 
Bb —-OCalparyamercss «ice caleees 25-8 | 387-1] 32-8 10-9 LAE Se ee Sees oe Oona eee 12.50 
56D rimaheller= 2. state css 6 30-2 ABR | 30:2 11-8 12-6 87-8 BOMOB Ss nares aoe ee 
Di—WOTVONCON: «. «ss wees sine 27-4 38-4 33-1 11-1 12-3 90-7 DOD eras 8.20 
58—Lethbridge.............- | 27-6] 39-0} 32-2 11-1 12-6 | 87:3 LSM WStSH re cece 8.35: 
British Columbia— 
HI—NaNAIMIOn.. cere.0 cisiee ec es 26-5 | 34-2} 30-4 10-3 11-7 | 88-7 | 51:8 
60—New Westminster....... 95-6 | 32-6 | -29:3 )s(} I Milony 1] SBIOO  ERVOI Ihe cero 16.65 
61—Prince Rupert........... 31:3 | 38-1] 33-1 10290 We S74 | PbO! ee. 18.00 
hs ‘ 
G2— lira lon ya Gera dre oe siete 2s" 98-8 | 39-2} 32:6 10-9 12S OM GSie i Immo U5) etree 16.25 
63—Vancouver.........ee0- 26-2 32-1 29-9 9-5 10-9 79-8 ADs (a ae creas 17.04 
GA—ViCtOTIA Wesce cee cb ese cas 28-1 34-4 | 30-6 9-9 TTCOM S208 ea. OSs ke ae oe 18.25 
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Above food prices are simple averages of 


averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. 





Rent (a) 
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32.00-36.00 
25.00-29.00 


30.50-34.50 
2450-28 .50 
2900-33 .00 


ee rey 


23 .00-27.00 
22.00-26.00 
2900-33 .00 
24. 50-28. 50 





prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 


(a) Rental ranges shown above are indicative of prevailing rents being paid. They should not be used as a measure 


of change in rents paid for the same quality of living accommodation over long periods of time. 
prices for cuts with bone-in. (c) Hock-on. (d) Mixed-hock-on, hock-off. 


(g) Estimate (h) Fancy. (j) California. (k) Pure. (m) 360’s. 
(s) Mixed-choice & fancy. (t) Tin. 


(e) Mixed-loose & carton. 
(n) Mixed-package & bulk. 


(b) Averages include 


(f) Loose. 
(p) Package 


Tg 


TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1950 


(Base:—August 1939 = 100) 
ee ES ee ees 


Total noe ieee 

¢ urnish- iscel- 

— Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings laneous 

1949 1950 1950 Services 

Diglitarxdeetsa sc sre 152°3 153-3 155-0 200-4 116-5 132-6 192-8 155-2 123-0 
St Olmeeee nn caret 155-8 157-8 159-5 196-0 121-5 134-8 191-2 159-1 130-6 
Montreale ss 5+. aeie 162-0 164-2 166-6 210-8 131-8 133-9 173-6 170-8 130-3 
eROLrOntO marcas ten 154-6 157-6 160-7 198-2 134-2 153-2 181-3 161-6 130-7 
Wannines ss; <. aes scares 153-8 156-3 158-8 204-2 128-8 121-5 176-1 169-5 125-2 
Saskatoon:......... 161-6 163-6 164-5 215-0 126-1 140-4 186-9 ijalsyy 122-9 
Mdmonton...<ss0. ce 154-2 158-1 159-5 211-1 118-9 114-6 187-2 161-1 129-2 
Vancouver......-... 160-7 163 +4 165-2 212-2 122-9 139-8 190-2 160-5 134-2 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for ‘Latest Month 





Price 
: eae Dee. Mar. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
Commodities Per | 1941 1945 1946 1948 1950 1950 ane 
iBeets sinloimmetesice. eee e nee ade lb. 120-7 153-8 155-2 190-3 255-9 268-9 74:8 
Beer round sua Kee. eer eee lb. 125-7 166-7 167-9 209-7 285-2 299-5 71°4 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime..... lb. 125-5 173-5 175-2 215-7 287-8 300-2 70°2 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed} lb. 132-7 161-0 162°3 214°5 306-7 | 320-7 52-8 
Beef, stewing, boneless.......... lb. 136+7 168-3 169-0 232-1 345-4 359°8 50-1 
Veal, front roll, boneless......... lb. 139-3 174-0 173-4 224-3 324-7 335:8 57°5 
Bamber lerrodstenuee.wlebrctes lb. 109-9 148-6 152-8 186-6 258-8 267-2 76:3 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut..... lb. 125-3 141-9 144-6 196-1 224-4 224°7 60-5 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off...| Ib. 127-0 142°3 144-4 212-6 233-5 237°8 44.3 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind- : 

Oli e ee Heh o oe Ae teceks lb. 132-3 140-9 142-5 216-7 222-5 222-7 82-9 
Lard, pure, package............- lb. 151:3 156+1 160-5 243-9 192-8 188-3 20-9 
Shortening, package............. lb. 134-7 136-8 137-5 218-1 212-5 213-2 30-6 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’, large........-. doz. 156-4 140-1 144-1 170-2 150-4 158°8 _ 48-9 
AW DT ee ett pau oe tage are hare ale at. 111-0 95-4 96-3 158-7 166-1 166-1 18-1 
Butter, creamery, prints......... lb. 140-5 146-2 149-1 263-4 239-9 239-6 65-4 
Cheese, plain, mild, 3 lb......... pkg. 174-6 164-9 166-3 212-5 226-0 223-7 29-8 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped....| lb. 106-5 106°3 106-3 149-2 165-1 165-1 10:5 
LOU allapPULPOSe sem. eee ee. lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 187-9 221-2 221-2 7:4 
Rolled Oats, package........... lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 152-0 164-5 166-0 11-0 
@Wornitlakes wSto7 smear ator ius pkg. 101-1 100-0 100-0 152-2 163-0 163-0 15-0 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s.......... tin 129-9 137-7 137-7 250-0 180-2 178-3 18-7 
Tetsaier tel nveeemu Lior en Be goa. om chor tin 117-5 122-5 121-7 151-7 146-6 145-7 16°5 
Corn, cream, choice, 15 0z....... tin 128-3 132-7 132-7 195-6 175-0 172°8 15-5 
Beane wary ae) ctee reheated. 129-4 133-3 135°3 302-0 245-0 243-0 12-0 
Onions cooking terme eee ve eee lb. 108-2 110-2 138°8 208-2 175-4 177-5 8-8 
Potatoesa Nos ft table? creme ieee 10 lbs. 89-9 140°5 155-5 188-4 153-2 154°5 34-0 
Prunes: (pulls orsm) bag, 2.0.05 ae lb. 115-8 121-9 134-2 177-2 198-2 200-0 23-1 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag.} lb. 104-0 102-6 121-2 147-0 129-2 129-8 19-1 
Oranges, (Calatorinias...seeeeeen- doz. 132-5 146-8 147-1 127-0 159-7 161-9 “44-4 
HeIMONSt eens Camere 2 doz. 111-3 142-5 147-7 133-8 170-5 165-4 26:3 
Jam, strawberry, 16 0z.......... jar 111-3 iby IGyOu 116-3 160-1 145-5 146-1 24-7 
lerraiolatecs< AMOS Wo cdouonadacator tin 101-5 103-6 105-1 155°8 140-6 140-6 27-2 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0z..!....} jar 118-3 129-6 129-6 150-2 140-7 141-4 18-9 
@orm syrups lbw eee eee ceee tin 138-0 155-3 158-2 194-5 176-9 176-9 30-1 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag} lb. 132-3 132-3 132°3 149-2 164°8 164:8 10-4 
Sugar, yellow, in branded pack- 

STOUR et ues A ear eee eer, eon a lb. 131-3 134-9 134-9 154-0 169-8 169-8 10:8 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag.| Ib. 141-6 131-1 131-7 179°3 256-4 258-4 89-1 
“Wea binckeor |b stance alfauicer pkg. 145-2 131-6 131-6 174-1 177-2 177-2 51-9 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to March, 1950 prices. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-MARCH, 1949-1950 











Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
! - a ee 
Date Com- Com- In Per Cent 
mencing In mencing In Man- ot 
During | Existence} During | Existence] Working |Estimated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1950* 
DANCE. Ce at kk ee Seles. OF 9 2,456t 2,456 39,488 0-05 
GUA a oA eas NS aes 10 15 2,881 3,764 26,300 0-03 
WERE CIM AAS iGas.vanios c OTL As Se 13 pale 4,604 5,659 25,118 0-03 
Cumulative totals........... 32 9,941 90,906 0-04 
1949 
AIT E Vtg = a cy a tied ea eg Re ee 10 10 1,811f [sit 9,710 0-01 
IGE DY Use Ate dees ticks. Seles Sakiaeses a: 7 10 6,721 7,245 td, 652 0-09 
AVL AT Chee We verre Ie ahh ey cuit hls « 9 11 1,951 6,601 136,317 0-16 
eS nsec ee ee ee 
Cumulative totals........... 26 10,483 217,679 0-09 


* Preliminary figures. 

+ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MARCH, 1950 (+) 








Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation ———________—__—_—_| in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March, 1950 
Minrine— ; 
Firebosses, 10 180 500 |Commenced January 16; for imple- 


Bellevue, Blairmore, 
Cadomin, Canmore, 
Coleman, Gregg River, 
Luscar, Alta. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 
Richmond, P.Q. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Worsted textile factory 
workers, 
Trenton, Ont. 


Sportswear factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Hosiery and clothing fact- 
ory workers, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Men’s clothing factory 
workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, steamfitters and 
helpers, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


TRADE— : 
Department store clerks, 
New Westminster, B.C. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Beverage room tapmen, 
waiters and glass washers, 
Calgary, Alta. 
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mentation of majority report of 
arbitration board for welfare fund 
and continuance of monthly wage 
rates, instead of welfare fund and 
daily rates proposed by operators; 
terminated March 3; return of 
workers under terms of previous 
agreement; in favour of employers. 


5,000 |Commenced February 14; for union 


recognition and agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages and 
other changes; unterminated. 


2,500 |Commenced December 28, 1949; for 


a new agreement providing for 
increased wages and_ reduced 
hours; unterminated. 


Commenced February 3; alleged 


discrimination in dismissal of 
three workers; later information 
indicates terminated February 10; 
return of workers pending reference 
to Ontario Labour’ Relations 
Board; indefinite. 


470 |Commenced February 13; refusal of 


union to accept clause that wage 
increases in lower brackets be 
negotiated in recommendations of 
conciliation board providing for 
certain wage increases, reduced 
hours, hospitalization plan, etc., in 
union agreement under negotia- 
tions; terminated March 10; return 
of workers pending further nego- 
tiations re agreement; indefinite. 


90 |Commenced February 20; against 


dismissal of a foreman; terminated 
March 3; replacement and return 
of 4 workers; in favour of employer. 


5,000 |Commenced January 3; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay, double time on Saturdays, 
check-off, etc.; unterminated. 


1,000 |Commenced August 27, 1949; for a 


union agreement providing for 
increased wages and other changes 
as recommended by majority 
report of conciliation board; unter- 
minated. 


600 {Commenced February 4; for imple- 


mentation of award of arbitration 
board for increased wages in new 
agreement under negotiations; ter- 
minated March 4; conciliation, 
provincial; compromise. 
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TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MARCH 1950 () 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
——] in Mar- 
Establish-| Workers | Working 

Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March, 1950 


Mininc— 
Coal miners, 
Canmore, Alta. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton factory workers, 
weavers, 
Milltown, N.B. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Paper box factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Lumber and plywood fact- 
ory workers, 
Port Alberni, B.C. 


Plywood factory workers, 
New Westminster, B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Steel products factory 
workers, . 
London, Toronto, Ont., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Neon sign factory workers, 
installers, etc., 
Vancouver, B.C. 


? 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Taxi drivers, 
Sudbury, Ont. 


-— 


262 


223 


474 


708 


2,483 


(*) 
55 


55 


524 |Commenced March 1; refusal to cross 


3, 100 


2,500 


) 
600 


996 


550 


picket line of striking firebosses; 
terminated March, 2; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced March 21; _ protest 
against inconvenience caused by 
closing entrance to weaving depart- 
ment during alterations; termin- 
ated March 22; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced March 2; for a new 
agreement providing for a greater 
increase in wages than recom- 
mended by conciliation board; 
terminated March 21; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Commenced March 9; dispute over 
vote re union afhliation for plant 
engineers; terminated March 9; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employers. 


Commenced March 235; alleged viola- 
tion of agreement for night shift to 
work six nights per week instead of 
five; terminated March 29; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced March 14; protesting 
decision of arbitration board to 
retain 424-hour week instead of 40 
hours provisionally effective Jan. 
1-50 in agreement; terminated 
March 14; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced March 8; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay instead of one, and pay for 
statutory holidays, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced March 14; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of five 
drivers; terminated March 25; 
conciliation, provincial, and return 
of workers pending negotiations for 
a union agreement (drivers rein- 

_ stated); indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MARCH 1950 () 

















Number Involved |Time Loss : 
Industry, Occupation ———/ in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 








Strikes and Leckouts Commencing During March, 1950 


TRADE— 

Junk yard workers, 1 16 400 |Commenced March 1; for a new 
Vancouver, B.C. agreement providing for increased 
wages, extension of vacations with 
pay, payment for statutory holi- 
days, as recommended by concili- 

ation board; unterminated. 
Wholesale grocery workers, 1 29 275 |Commenced March 21; for a new 


Calgary, Alta. agreement providing for incorpor- 
ation of cost-of-living bonus in 
basic wage, plus increase in wages, 
following reference to conciliation 
and arbitration boards; untermin- 


ated. 
Building supplies workers, 1 67 134 |Commenced March 30; for a new 
Victoria, B.C. agreement providing for increased 
wages, payment for statutory 
holidays, contributory hospital-- 
ization and annuity plan, etc., fol- 
lowing reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— . 
Garage mechanics, greasers, id 12 200 |Commenced March 8; for a union 
etc., agreement providing for guaran- 
Toronto, Ont. teed weekly wage and other 
changes, following reference to 
conciliation board; partial return of 
workers; unterminated. 
Hotel employees, 3 15 250 |Commenced March 9; for a union 
Cornwall, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages, reduced hours, overtime 
rates, vacations with pay, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) Workers involved in Ontario—1,983, with a time loss of 500 days; workers involved in Quebec 
—500, with a time loss of 100 days. 

(4) 72 indirectly affected, 
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CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 





This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at June 10, as the LABOUR GAZETTE went to press. It was 
prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


RAPID increase in spring hirings in agriculture, construction, trans- 

portation and service industries was the main factor in the sharp drop 
in the number of registered job seekers at National Employment Service 
offices during the month of May. Between May 4 and June 1, the number 
registered declined by 133,000, to total 254,500, in comparisen with a decline 
of only 47,100 in the previous month. The cold weather in April accounts 
for the fact that the sharp increase in employment was delayed until May; 
in most previous years it occurred in April. 


The decline in the registrations at local employment offices was 
not spread evenly throughout the month, but concentrated in the week 
between May 11 and May 18, when there was a drop of 58,900. In large 
part, this sudden decline during one week was due to the removal from the 
list of registered job seekers of all those who had come to the employment 
offices to claim supplementary benefits and who had not renewed their 
applications for work. 


This does not necessarily mean that over the period of a month 
the official figures exaggerate the extent of the return to work. Many of 
those who were still on the official lists of job seekers at the beginning of 
May would have found jobs without reporting to the local office; others who 
may still have been unemployed at May 18 would be finding work in the 
latter part of the month. It seems all the more probable that the decline 
in registrations at employment offices over the month reflects the true 
situation when the nature of the job openings at present being provided is 
compared with the type of worker who received the largest share of the 


supplementary benefit payments. 


Of a total of 130,000 persons who filed claims for supplementary 
benefits during March and April this year, about 71,000 have already received 
payments, amounting to a total of $3,305,700, or an average of $47 per 
claimant. It is these supplementary benefit payments which account In 
large part for the excess of monthly outlay over income of the Unemploy- 


ment Insurance fund this spring. 
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About 64 per cent of the money paid out in supplementary benefits, 
or slightly over $2 million, was paid to persons who had exhausted their 
benefit rights. A large proportion of these people were the unskilled or 
semi-skilled workers who normally find employment in highly seasonal 
industries. 

About 24 per cent of the money went to loggers. Since a large 
number of loggers are among the 30,000 persons who have not received their 
money although their claims have been authorized, the proportion of pay- 
ments to loggers to total payments will probably be higher when the final 
figures on this year’s supplementary benefit program are compiled. 


The industries which are increasing their employment rapidly at 
this time of year are providing most of the job openings for the type of 
workers who were claiming supplementary benefits. In the spring and 
summer, agriculture employs a large proportion of those who work as 
loggers in the winter. Both construction and transportation employ a great 
number of unskilled and semi-skilled workers. While employment is still 
increasing slowly in manufacturing, hiring is not on a scale sufficient to 
account for any large number of the new job openings at present being 
created. Further, the demand in manufacturing plants for the unskilled 
worker who finds most of his employment in the seasonal outdoor industries 
of agriculture and construction is not very strong. A good many of them 
tend to rehire members of their regular staff who have been laid off in the 
winter. 

Both agriculture and construction industries will probably absorb 
a good proportion of the workers who were without jobs during the winter 
months. Construction employment in practically all regions is expected to 
equal last year’s record level, and the prospects are for a high level of 
employment in agriculture. Although the general shortage of agricultural 
workers which was characteristic of the first few post-war years will not 
recur, there will undoubtedly be areas, particularly in the Prairie region, in 
which there will be a shortage of experienced farm workers. No great 
demand is anticipated this year for Displaced Persons as farm workers. 


Although a great many plants are in the process of negotiating 
their annual collective agreements, there have been no major strikes to 
disrupt employment in Canada. Shortly after the employees of the Canadian 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of June 10, 1950) 








Percentage Change 











from 
Principal Items Date Amount Previous | Same Date 
Month Previous 
Year 
Manpower— 
Total civilian labour FOVCONGRN 2 las ax cpl ee Bee Mar. 4 5,108, 000 — + 2-2(c) 
Persons with PODS GR atta. oborns cate Crates a5 ee Mar. 4 4,796,000 = + 0-4(c) 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...... Mar. 4 312,000 — +45-7(c) 
Registered for work, N.E.S. (b)— 
Atlantic FUG RION ois sev ae aed het tila a June 1 51,914 —32°-5 +92-8 
Quebec Region BES Aah Moe, EM ee ee IR June 1 80,111 —44-8 +72-0 
Ontario Region Bite. carl een ihe AO ot ae Cane ree June 1 54, 964 —29-5 +46-6 
Prairie UEOTOR. Fs, Sone Maes on Grease June 1 39,251 —19-0 +91-8 
Hee aly OTD hk wei ents ahich ee wale tes dune." 4 28, 290 —28-0 +20:7 
PEien es TCRTONGK ccc Perea we «nieios June 1 254, 530 —34:3 +64°3 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
GAUL RTI aku sick ee oto. harold eck. oe one April 30 209, 905 —21-1 +56-1 
AMO Ol DONCIL DAYMEN sacs. fe. ces Ode wanes April $11,353,188 —27-9 +49-3 
Index of employment (June, 1941=100) 
CHioht loading INdUStries) > ..06. 0c. esse sos April 1 122-9 +0-6 0-0 
Drain ee Chee gen tr Se Oe ee fe al Mar. 5,801 +17-0 +37-8(a) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost................. May 23,874 — (—75-6) (d) 
Number of workers involved.................5. May 3,488 -— (—46-3) (d) 
Nitin OTe O le SEETKOG Me doen cietens el cece eenees arn «aoe elansiele May 23 — (+25-7) (d) 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly salaries and wages 
(eiehit feat ne INGUStTICS) wa clec vs cc e's. se ess April 1 $44, 87 +0-3 +3-5 
Average Lourly earmnes (Misi). 20.025... cee April 1 $1-018 +0-4 +3:-7 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... April 1 42-8 +0-7 —0-2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ April 1 $43 - 57 +1-1 —3-4 
Cost of living index (average 1935-39=100).......| May 1 164-0 0-0 +2-8 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946=100)....... April 1 108-7 +0-9 +0-6 
PR rca la OUCMTCOUIC. ya.cryss eviews ss ss'eo se Sh ese les Feb. $625, 000, 000 +0-8 +3:-3 
Industrial Production— 
Porals(Averaze 1985-39=100) 40.0002 -00-4...0+..|) Mar 191.0 2-0 +2-7 
INNES CHIE? SST h igo ea a Mar. 200-3 +2°5 +1-4 
PVOMeACUTe BlOs 6 oe sc Core cae mele ue eo Mar. 182-7 +2-7 +1-7 
EV LES ene Nite Ase yee Ghee ia chaste Mar. 230-4 +2-2 +0-9 
Trade— 
ete RAC Gs Snr n teins chbe Sen wre ine Pw hws wie ee ale April $647 , 800, 000 +4-5 —3-8 
TRG OOMUE Jools a onto cick GTC Re a che Bata eras ete icecace April $205, 500, 000 —10-0 —13-6 
TCG CBRE AT rah cto Pe jo alice hh atdahe Bix > <eakiie oe oho April $230, 900, 000 — 2-7 — 4-9 


Pa ere ere fi a eS 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the survey week are 
here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) Some of these ‘“‘unplaced applicants” registered at the National Employment Service Offices are persons with a job 
who are seeking other work. On the other hand, there are persons without jobs and seeking work who do not come 
to the N.E.S. offices. 

(c) These percentages calculated on basis of 1949 figures excluding Newfoundland. 


(d) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period previous 
year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, including Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration Branch, Department Citizenship 
and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in 
the statistical appendiz of the Labour Gazette. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Wage rates in 1949 showed 
an increase of 4:7 per cent 


Increase : 
: over 1948, according to pre- 
in W e . ; 

: ag liminary calculations of the 
rates E : 
‘ economics and _ Research 
in 1949 


Branch of the Department 
of Labour. 


The general average index number on 
the base 1939100 stood at 205-1, at 
October 1, 1949. By main industrial groups 
the largest percentage increases took place 
in manufacturing and service, each of which 
showed a rise of 6-4 per cent. Rates in 
construction were 4-5 per cent higher than 
in 1948, and mining rates increased by 2:1 
per cent. In transportation and com- 
munication the increase was less than 1 
per cent, with this group being heavily 
influenced by the fact that no change 
occurred in the rates in steam railways in 
1949. 

The shght decrease shown in the logging 
index is due to lower average earnings of 
piece workers rather than to a decrease in 
actual rates. 


About $895,000 was paid out in benefits 
during the month, with the payments 
averaging $1.89 a day. During the same 
month, regular insurance benefits averaged 
$2.44 a day. The daily rate for supple- 
mentary benefit is set at about 80 per cent 
of the rate for regular benefits. 

About one in nine of the claimants for 
supplementary benefits was a woman. 
Women generally account for about one in 
five of the claimants for ordinary insur- 
ance benefits. 

At the end of the month, about 70 per 
cent of the claims filed had been adjudi- 
cated, and of those, 92 per cent were found 
to be eligible for benefit. Of the 5,000 
claimants not eligible for benefit, 2,300 were 
unable to meet the requirement that they 
must have made unemployment insurance 
contributions for not less than 90 days in 
the fiscal year. Another 2,000 were persons 
employed in lumbering and logging who 
had not worked the required 90 days in 





Preliminary Index of Wages Rates, October, 1949 
Based on Wage Rates in 1939=100 


Service (laundries) 


General average 


Transportation and Communication........ 


0.10) 0: 8 160 sim, 6. 6) 0 bile! ©: lee. 6. e » 1s ee =) se 


CeO Onc et tO ot Cert oer 


1948 1949 Percentage 

(prelim.) change 
bt Ee 218.8 216.0 ao 
Oia 181.9 185.8 See 
at: 205.9 21914 eG =4 
sree T7GeS 184.2 +4.5 
Age UV4e38 BHC Sane -+-0.9 
chee 183.0 194.8 +6.4 
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The Hon. Humphrey 
Operation of Mitchell, Minister of 
supple- Labour, recently released 
mentary detailed figures on the first 
benefits month of operation of the 
program supplementary unemploy- 
in March ment insurance benefit 

program. This year, supple- 
mentary benefits were in effect from 


February 28 to April 15. The figures cover 
the month of March. In future years, 
supplementary benefits will be in effect 
from January 1 to March 31. 


During March, 93,000 persons filed claims 
for supplementary benefit, and benefit pay- 
ments were begun on 35,000 of these 
claims. About 48 per cent of the claims 
were filed in Quebec. 
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that employment necessary to qualify for 
supplementary benefits. 

Information on the occupations followed 
by claimants for supplementary benefits is 
at present available only for those who 
were not registered with the National 
Employment Service previous to the date 
supplementary benefits came into effect. 
At April 13, about 40 per cent of claimants 
were registered for jobs in lumbering or 
logging, 25 per cent were unskilled labourers, 
many of whom were probably casual 
workers, and slightly more than 10 per cent 
were construction workers, mostly unskilled. 

The following table shows, for the month 
of March, the claims filed, the number of 
persons commencing to receive benefit, and 
the amount of money paid out, by province. 


Claims for Persons Amount of 

Supplementary Commencing Benefit 

Benefits Benefit Paid 

ING voriO ui Gl Aimiclaaeotarvcucpevecccene case one cuca aamuee as 400 100 1,300 
Po NCOna Weald. Sle cis wel udu eto meio: 700 300 6,300 
IRIGNVEL RXGCIGER 2 caicteo HHO neo Ge Oe one nee 4,900 2,200 50,600 
INCRE ES EUS WACK Bie getter stescuctel cietcne so hie temeuoiehs 10,100 . 1,900 45,900 
APUG IO rae Bera taenin 8 ora Airs eee. 6 Ge ae Se aye ange 44,900 13,000 377,200 
ORT WAAIGY » bye Nake 9.5 ean tin aes EO a. eee ee ee 15,700 8,000 188,400 
INIATINCO WD amma ene need sees seers tine ebite roi seater cat ettonan as 3,900 1,900 46,000 
Sasi Rat Ge wel Meme par eeree roan Petdate vera ate gered coe cre. onlle 2,500 1,300 31,100 
PACS GIS Ht meee Rem cranes eisreccudusk ald ower cia enewemere ee iene 2 2,100 1,200 27,100 
BELtishw Goliumaplae weet cme «cts akhores © 8,000 4,700 121,400 
CO ANUAUG AMM eter m wer caret oie, fh egal eaten coe 93,200 34,600 $895,306 


The National Employment 


National Committee has  recom- 
Committee mended to Regional and 
asks study Local Employment Com- 
of seasonal mittees that they begin a 
unemploy- study of ways of alleviating 
ment local unemployment which 


arises each year through 
climatic and other seasonal factors. 

It was reported to the National Employ- 
ment Committee at a two-day session in 
Ottawa late in April, that a great deal 
had been done during the winter months 
just passed by community co-operation 
with the National Employment Service in 
providing part-time work for those unem- 
ployed due to the weather. A “Do it 
Now” campaign, which encouraged indus- 
try and householders to arrange for their 
inside construction, repair, or decorating, 
during the winter months had provided a 
great many jobs. Mr. Justice W. J. 
Lindal, of Winnipeg, who was Chairman 
of the meeting, pointed out that some 
Local and Regional Committees had 
already recognized the long-term impor- 
tance of this idea and had begun planning 
for next winter. Judge Lindal said it was 
obvious that industrial foresight and 
planning could do much to level out 
employment throughout the year. 

(An analysis of seasonality of employ- 
ment in Canada was published in _ last 
October’s Lanour GaAzerte, pp. 1210-16.) 

The meeting passed a resolution that 
seasonal unemployment be placed on the 
agenda of Local and Regional Committee 
meetings in the near future with a view 
to appropriate action being taken. 

Members of the Committee in attend- 
ance were: T. D. Anderson, General 
Secretary of the Canadian Legion, Ottawa; 
J. B. White, Director of Personnel, 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Mont- 
real: R. A. Stewart, B.S.A., Canadian 


Federation of Agriculture, Almonte; 
George F. Hougham, Canadian Retail 
Federation, Toronto; Mrs. G. D. Finlayson, 
Corresponding Secretary, National Council 
of Women, Ottawa; A. R. Mosher, Presi- 
dent, Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa; 
Carl Berg, Vice-President, Canadian Trades 
and Labour Congress, Edmonton; R. E. G. 
Davis, Canadian Welfare Council, Ottawa; 
and Norman Mitchell, Secretary, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 

Chief Commissioner J. G. Bisson, Com- 
missioners R. J. Tallon and C. A. I. 
Murchison, of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, attended the meeting. 
Others of the Commission in attendance 
were W. K. Rutherford, Director of 
Employment Service, and H. C. Hudson, 
Chief of the Special Placements Division. 
G. H. Parliament, Director-General of 
Rehabilitation, DVA, represented the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. 


Effective Certain of the amendments 
date for to the Unemployment In- 
unemploy- surance Act, adopted by 
ment Parliament on February 28, 
insurance 1950, will come into effect 
changes Ol July to: 


The provisions of the Act which will 
become effective on that date have all 
been announced previous!y (.G., April, 
1950, p. 532). They include new rates of 
unemployment insurance contributions by 
employers and employees, and new 
weekly rates of benefit payable to unem- 
ployed persons. The only provision sti!l 
to go into effect is one dealing with the 
new maximum benefit rate for insured 
persons in the highest earnings class. This 
new rate will not be payable until July 1, 
1951. The contribution and benefit classes 
into which employees are grouped on the 
basis of their earnings are reduced in 
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number, and the weekly contributions by 
employers and employees for each class are 
made equal. 

At the same time, the ceiling on insur- 
ability for salaried employees is raised from 
$3,120 to $4,800 a year. 

In announcing the proclamation of these 
sections of the Act, the Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, pointed out 
that most of the other sections of the new 
Act were already in effect. Among these 
is the provision for supplementary benefits, 
designed to give additional assistance to 


unemployed workers during the winter 
months. 
On- May 3. Mr Paul i: 
i Pe : Coté, Parlamentary Assis- 
Ppovarmcn™ “tant, to ‘ther (Minister /of 
of new 
Labour, announced the 
members to . 
; appointment of two new 
advisory 
; members to the Unemploy- 
committee 


ment Insurance Advisory 
Committee. 

The new members are Mr. T. H. Cooper 
of Montreal, representing the railway com- 
panies, and Mr. A. J. Kelly, of Ottawa, 
representing the railway brotherhoods. 

The appointments were made by Order 
in Council, in accordance with a recent 
amendment to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act providing for two additional 
members of the Committee. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 


Publication Minister of Labour, recently 
of new made a further announce- 
monograph on ment on the “Canadian 
electrician’s Occupations” series of book- 
trade lets and pamphlets. The 


final number in the con- 
struction trades group, entitled Electrician 
is now being issued. 

The Minister stated that several others, 
dealing wtih professions, trades, and indus- 
trial groups of occupations, are in an 
advanced stage of production. 

Mr. Mitchell said that a lively interest 
in these publications by persons and organ- 
izations representing a wide cross-section of 
the Canadian public has continued, and the 
circulation is growing rapidly. It was clear 
that the ready co-operation of labour and 
management with the Department had 
resulted in a product useful and accept- 
able to those desiring specific and authentic 
information on occupations. 

The Minister expressed himself as con- 
fident that such information would be 
instrumental in assisting to procure a 
suitable type of applicant for entry to 
the occupations, and in giving many young 
Canadians an opportunity of finding out 
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for themselves the nature and possibilities 
of careers about which they formerly had 
difficulty in obtaining adequate details. 


During the month of March, 


Statistics 1950, family allowances were 
based on paid in respect of 4,202,263 
family children in Canada, as com- 
allowance pared with 3,335,582 for 
payments June, 1946, the month 


corresponding with the end 
of the first year of operations. 

The average allowance being paid per 
family at March, 1950 was $13.64, as com- 
pared with $13.97 at the earlier date, 
reflecting a reduction in the average 
number of children per family from 2:34 
LO. 20: 

Newfoundland and Quebec families aver- 
aged the highest payments at $1648 and 
$16 respectively. Ontario families averaged 
$12.01, while British Columbia families 
were lowest at $11.44. 


In a proposed amendment 


Taxing of to, thes income, Lax Act, 
profit which was given’ second 
sharing reading in the House of 
schemes Commons on May 18, 1950, 


there is a new section 
entitled “Employee Profit Sharing Plan” to 
provide for the method of taxing such 
plans. Employee profit sharing plans are 
defined as those where an employer under- 
takes to make payments to his employees 
based on the profits of his business, where 
such payments are made through a trustee, 
and where all payments received by the 
trustee during the year plus profits from 
the trust property are allocated either con- 
tingently or absolutely to individual officers 
and employees in the enterprise. Under 
the section, the amount so allocated under 
the plan is to be included in computing 
the beneficiaries’ income for tax purposes. 
The payments will not, therefore, be tax- 
able on receipt by the employees unless it 
can be shown that they were not pre- 
viously taxed. The employer may claim 
deductions for payments made into such 
a plan. 

Explaining this section of the Act in the 
House of Commons, the Hon. Douglas 
Abbott, Minister of Finance, said: “We are 
in effect here confirming what has been the 
practice with respect to (profit sharing) 
plans. 

“Under the so-called profit sharing plans, 
the employer has been entitled to deduct 
from his gross income the amount of 
profits which he contributes to the plan. 
The employee who is in receipt of a credit 
for those profits takes his proportion into 


his own personal income as well as any 
earnings from the fund. When he receives 
out at the end his share of the funds 
accumulated in the plan, then that is free 
of tax. The committee will appreciate the 
fact that that is exactly the reverse of the 
rule in a pension plan, where the pension 
payments are deductible by the employee 
and the pension when received out is taxed. 
These profit sharing plans operate on the 
exact reverse of the principle which is 
applied with respect to pensions.” 


Canada’s population at the 


Increase first of March this year was 
in Canada’s 13,766,000, an increase of 
population 59,000 over the figure for 


December 1, 1949, according 
to the quarterly estimate by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The gain in the 
latest quarter compares with estimated 
increases of 71,000 in the quarter from 
September 1 to December 1 last year and 
87,000 from June 1 to September 1 when 
there were larger net increases from immi- 
gration added to the gains from natural 
increase. The annual estimate for June 1, 
1949 was 13,549,000, the estimated nine- 
month increase to March 1 this year being 
217,000. 


A Dominion-Provincial 


Conference Conference on Rehabilita- . 
on tion of the Handicapped, 
handicapped which had been scheduled 
postponed to be held on May 25-27 


in Ottawa, was postponed 
because of the Manitoba flood upon the 
suggestion of the Premier of Saskatchewan 
and after consultation with the health 
authorities of Manitoba and Alberta. 


In announcing the postponement, Mr. 
Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, explained that many of the 
delegates from Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, were busily engaged looking 
after evacuees from the flood areas, 
making the postponement advisable. 


The Interdepartmental Committee in 
Ottawa, made up of representatives of 
the Departments of Labour, Health and 
Welfare and Veterans Affairs, which had 
been preparing for the Conference, was 
unable to suggest a suitable time in June 
for the Conference because of the diffi- 
culty of getting accommodation. How- 
ever, the Deputy Minister stated that it 
should be clearly understood that the Con- 
ference would be held as soon as circum- 
stances permitted. 

All ten provinces, national voluntary 
agencies, and individuals with special 
experience in this field, had been invited 


to join federal authorities in studying some 
of the rehabilitation programs in Canada 
and abroad and to consider where such 
work might be extended in this country 
to provide more adequate protection for 
the disabled. 

The Conference had been expected to 
deal with such aspects of the rehabilita- 


tion process as_ registration, medical 
diagnosis, medical treatment (including 
physio, recreational and diversional 


therapy), vocational guidance and train- 
ing, special placement, social welfare and 
follow-up, as well as disability benefits. 


During April and May, the 


Briefs major central labour organ- 
presented izations in Canada appeared 
by labour before three official bodies 
congresses and presented briefs, sum- 


maries of which will be 

published in next month’s Lasour GAZETTE. 
The briefs set forth the position of the 
labour congresses on the matters being 
dealt with by the Royal Commission on 


National Development in the Arts, 
Letters and Sciences, the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Senate and House of 


Commons on Old Age Security, and the 
Senate Committee on Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms. 


Canada had a debit balance 


Rise in in commodity trade with 
imports the United Kingdom in 
from March instead of the tradi- 
Britain tional export surplus, due to 


a sharp rise to a new peak 
total in the value of imports and a fall 
in the value of exports, according to the 
Bureau of Statistics. There was also an 
extraordinary debit balance from trade 
with the other countries of the Common- 
wealth. At the same time the debit 
balance with the United States continued 
the downward trend of recent months, 
imports falling below a year earlier for 
the fifth successive month and exports 
again moving to a higher level. These 
were only slightly offset by a small export 
surplus to all other foreign countries. 

The adverse balance with the United 
Kingdom amounted to $2,400,000 as com- 
pared with credit balances of $5,300,000 in 
February and $11,300,000 in March, 1949. 
In the quarter, the favourable balance was 
$25,700,000, less than half last year’s first- 
quarter total of $63,200,000. 

In trade with the United States there 
was a marked decline in the debit balance 
in the month to $3,700,000 from $44,900,000 
in the corresponding month last year. In 
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the first quarter, the debit balance was 
$38,100,000, sharply below last year’s debit 
of $132,800,000 in the same period. 

Merchandise imports from the United 
Kingdom in March rose to $32,700,000 from 
$28,300,000 a year earlier, while domestic 
exports fell to $30,100,000 from $39,500,000. 
This is the highest value yet reached by 
imports from the United Kingdom and 
indicates a much larger volume than in 
any month last year. In the first quarter 
of the year, imports were up to $84,200,000 
from $76,700,000, while the domestic exports 
were down to $109,100,000 from $139,400,000. 

Increased purchases of iron and_ steel 
products, non-ferrous metals and products, 
and chemicals and allied products were 
chiefly responsible for the rise in March in 
imports from the United Kingdom as com- 
pared with March last year. Largest gain 
was in the value of iron and _ products 
which rose to $12,081,000 from $6,597,000. 
Imports of fibres and textiles, on the other 
hand, fell to $9,912,000 from $13,015,000. 
Since the devaluation of the pound sterling 
would have some tendency to reduce prices 
of imports in terms of dollars, it may be 
assumed that in terms of volume, increases 
were greater and decreases smaller than the 
value figures for imports from the United 
KXingdom indicate. 

Imports from the United States in 
March fell to $160,900,000 from $169,000,000 
in the corresponding month last year, 
while domestic exports rose to $154,300,000 
from $122,400,000. In the quarter, imports 
totalled $458,500,000 as against $482 600,000, 
while domestic exports aggregated 
$414,000,000 compared with $345,200,000. 

Imports from all countries in the month 
were valued at $237,400,000 as compared 
with $200,200,000 in the preceding month 
and $235,900,000 in the corresponding 
month last year, bringing the total for the 
first quarter of the year to $649,500,000 as 
against $665,700,000 in the similar period 
of 1949. 

Domestic exports to all countries in the 
month—as published earlier by the Bureau 
—were valued at $228,200,000 as against 
$199,500,000 in February and $216,600,000 a 
year earlier, and in the first quarter at 
$648 900,000 compared with $658,800,000. 


The Canadian Congress of 


Functions Labour announced recently 
of CCL that units of the National 
union of Federation of Unemployed 
unemployed Workers, founded by the 
workers CCL. last January (L.G., 


Febt,211950) pe 163) have 
been established in 25 centres across Canada. 
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The announcement states that the “main 
target of the Federation is full employ- 
ment and the program is primarily directed 
to efforts to find jobs.” 

The various units are being asked to 
formulate programs designed to meet their 
local conditions. “The organization has 
already provided extensive service to the 
unemployed through aiding them in 
obtaining the assistance of various local 
welfare agencies and, in some instances, in 
locating jobs,” according to the announce- 
ment. 


A report has been published 


Labour of the first labour confer- 
conference ence on relations between 
on racial Canadians, held at Mont- 
intolerance real in February under the 

auspices of the Labour 
Committee for Racial Tolerance. This 


conference was endorsed by the racial 
tolerance committees of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 

Seventy-two delegates chosen by thirty 
locals affiliated with one or other of these 
two labour groups, as well as representa- 
tives of organizations devoted to popular 
education, took part in the four sessions 
of this labour conference, the first to be 
held in Canada in the French language 
for the consideration of such a problem. 

In his opening address Mr. Claude 
Jodoin, Vice-President of the TLC and 
chairman of the conference, drew the 
attention of the delegates to the impor- 
tance of that unity and good understanding 
which must exist among all races in order 
to guard against the unrest and the danger 
of friction which often seem to predom- 
inate in labour organizations during periods 
of unemployment. He stressed the fact 
that only through mutual understanding 
and an adequate knowledge of the different 
Canadian cultures will members of the 
trade union movement be able to preserve 
their unity and assure their minorities of 
the union security they need and the right 
to subsistence which every individual 
requires. 

The conference dealt with the various 
aspects of racial intolerance, the origin and 
consequences of certain race prejudices and 
ways of doing away with them. 

These subjects were dealt 
Messrs. Jacques Perreault, 
Gérard Pelletier, journalist, Michael 
Rubinstein, Chairman of the Jewish 
Labour Committee, and Roméo Girard, 
Secretary of the Labour Committee for 
Racial Tolerance. 

Mr. Jacques Perreault pointed out that 
one of the causes of the usual dissension 


with by 
barrister, 


between the various cultural groups in a 
nation is, in a good many cases, personal 
frustration, which, “if we are not careful, 
can lead us to a general attack on a whole 
race.” He added that in order to attain 
a high economic, intellectual and moral 
standard of living, and to win for the 
working classes the respect, understanding 
and co-operation of the different groups 
about them, workers must be very careful 
to safeguard their unity. 


After describing the sources of certain 
race prejudices and the grave consequences 
of malicious . propaganda, Mr. Gérard 
Pelletier stated that the best way to 
eliminate racial or religious intolerance is 
to encourage the different groups to know 
each other better and thus increase their 
esteem and affection for one another. 


“Prejudice being an opinion we form of 
something before we are acquainted with 
it, it remains to be seen whether it is true 
or false. Caused by fear, frustration or 
ignorance, prejudice soon shows itself in 
discriminatory attitudes towards such and 
such a minority; it can only result in 
discord and division.” 

Mr. Michael Rubinstein enumerated the 
different legal means which might be used 
to assure each minority group of the 
privilege of enjoying all the advantages 
offered by our democratic system. “It is 
through education, however,’ Mr. Rubin- 
stein specified, “that we shall be most 
successful in combating racial prejudice.” 


Mr. Roméo Girard dealt at greater 
length wtih one of the most delicate 
aspects of the question of race relations: 
personal contact. He stressed the fact 
that parents have a very important part 
to play in developing in their children a 
spirit of understanding and impartiality 
towards all cultural groups. “Violence can 
lead only to violence,” he stated, “and 
peace lies in unity and love for one’s 
fellow-creature. Division can sow nothing 
but hatred, ambition and a trail of death. 
If it is the duty of every man to defend 
his country when attacked, to defend his 
language, his religion and his rights, it is 
also his duty to love his neighbour as 
himself. This is God’s second great 
commandment.” 

The delegates recommended the adop- 
tion of the following resolutions :— 

1. The passing of laws guaranteeing that 
the language, belief and rights of every 
individual be safeguarded. 

2. The recommendation that the present 
committee protest against any attack 
directed against the democratic rights and 
privileges of any minority group. 


3. To continue to carry out the task 
undertaken by the committee, that is the 
education, by all the means at its disposal, 
of the thousands of organized workers in 
the labour movement, thus preparing the 
way for the good understanding and com- 
prehension from which will emerge a move- 
ment of such unity that no prejudice, 
however subtle, can destroy it. 


Annual average salary 
Teachers’ rates for teachers in the 
salaries publicly-controlled — schools 
in eight of eight provinces—Quebec 
provinces excepted—showed an aver- 

age increase of $243 between 
1947 and 1948, bringing the cumulative 


average rise since 1939 to $835, according 
to the annual report on teachers’ salaries 
and qualifications by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. About 53,300 teachers were 
included in the 1948 record, of whom 39,200 
were women and 14,100 were men. 


Salary rates for all publicly-controlled 
schools averaged $1,689 as compared with 
$1,446 in 1947, and $854 in 1939. Teachers 
in city schools had the highest average of 
$2,324 as compared with $2,120 in 1947 
and $1,613 in 1939, while teachers in one- 
room rural schools had the lowest average 
at $1,383 against $1,207 in 1947, and 3607 
in 1939. 

British Columbia had the highest average 
salary in 1948 for teachers in all publicly- 
controlled schools at $2,249 ($2,042 in 
1947), followed by Alberta with $1,896 
($1,546), Ontario $1,797 ($1,514), Nova 
Scotia $1,447 ($1,241), Manitoba $1,418 
($1,304), Saskatchewan $1,404 ($1,265), New 
Brunswick $1,185 ($977), and Prince 
Edward Island $1,011 ($816). 


The total number of teachers has been 
increasing since 1944, in keeping with enrol- 
ments. In that year there were 49,022 
teachers in the eight provinces. This had 
risen 11 per cent to 53,572 in 1948. It is 
estimated that the total may reach 65,000 
by 1953 and that by 1960 the total for 
these provinces plus Quebec may be 
118,000 an increase of 58 per cent over 
1944. So far the increase in staff has been 
least in Prince Edward Island, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, the greatest in British 
Columbia where there has been a rise of 
25 per cent in four years. 

In 1944 and 1945 the proportion of men 
teaching in the public schools was at the 
low point of 20 per cent. Since then there 
has been a steady advance to 27 per cent 
in 1948, which is not far from the high 
level of 30 per cent in 1940. This trend 
is most marked in Saskatchewan where the 
percentage of men has risen by 10 since 
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1944, and least marked in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick where the increase was 
four per cent. 

As women replaced men during the war 
their number increased 3,769 between 1939 
and 1944. From then through 1947 the 
number decreased 487, then rose by 612 in 
1948. Available data indicate that 25 per 
cent of the women teachers in the eight 
provinces are married. This is exclusive 
of the Roman Catholic separate schools of 
Ontario where many teachers are from 
religious orders. 

The proportion of teachers who are 
university graduates increased from 17 per 
cent in 1939 to 19 per cent in 1948 due 
to small increases in four provinces. Else- 
where the proportion decreased slightly. 


The Department of Trade 


Services to and Commerce has issued 


industries two illustrated pamphlets 
in Canada entitled Expand with 
Canada and Canadian 


Industrial Development Manual, designed 
to acquaint business firms with the oppor- 
tunities for investment in Canada and the 
services and facilities made available to 
new industries by government departments 
and outside agencies. Particular atten- 
tion is given to the research and admin- 
istrative services rendered by the Dominion 
Government Departments. 


The manual is intended for foreign 
distribution, particularly in the United 
States and the United Kingdom. It was 


distributed for the first time at the British 
Industries Trade Fair in May and was 
given wide circulation through overseas 
Trade Commissioners and at the Interna- 
tional Trade Fair held in Toronto from 
May 29 to June 9. 

Copies of the booklets may be obtained 
from the Director, Industrial Development 
Division, Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, Ottawa, or from overseas Trade 
Commissioners. 


Investments in Canada held 
by non-residents rose more 
than $300 million in 1948 
over the 1947 level, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The increases 
occurred entirely in holdings in the United 
States. 

Meanwhile Canadian direct investments 
in business outside of Canada declined 
moderately and the value of Canadian 
portfolio holdings of foreign securities 
rose. 

Total value of non-resident investments 
in Canada amounted in 1948 to $7,513 
milhon (Canadian) as compared with a 


Inereased 
investment 

in Canada by 
non-residents 
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revised total of $7,192 million in 1947, and 
$7,178 million in 1946, according to pre- 
liminary figures issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. While showing a 
marked gain over the two preceding years, 
the 1948 total is below the 1930 dollar 
value, which stood at $7,613-8 million. 
Since that year there has been a large 
decline in holdings in the United Kingdom, 
while holdings in the United States and in 
other countries have risen. 


Investments in Canada held in the 
United States rose to $5,588 million in 
1948 from $5,218 million the previous 
year and $5,157 million in 1946. -In 1930 
they amounted to $4,659-5 million. In- 
vestments held in the United Kingdom 
continued in 1948 the downward trend of 
the two previous years and the wartime 
period, declining to $1,593 million as 
against $1,631 million in 1947 and $1,668 
million in 1946. In 1949 United Kingdom 
holdings stood at $2,475-9 million and in 
1930 at $2,766-3 million. Investments held 
in other countries than the United Kingdom 
and United States also declined last year 
to $332 million from $343 million and $353 
milion in 1947 and 1946, respectively; 
these totals comparing with $286 million in 
1939 and $188 million in 1930. 


American direct investments in Canada 
in companies controlled in the United 
States increased in aggregate value to 
$2,829 million in 1948 from a revised total 
of $2,565 million in 1947, making an in- 
crease of more than $500 million from 
$2,304 million in 1945. 


Canadian direct investments in businesses 
outside of Canada are placed at $788 
milion in 1948, down from $822 million 
in 1947 but still above the 1946 figure of 
$772 million. Portfolio holdings of foreign 
securities by Canadians increased to $605 
from $579 million. Both items are exclu- 
sive of investments of insurance companies. 


An article in the April 
Incorporation issue of The Economic 
of co-ops Annalist, published by the 
in Canada Department of Agriculture, 

Ottawa, gives information 
on the incorporation of co-operatives in 
Canada. 

In the course of preparation of a new 
and revised Directory of Co-operative 
Associations in Canada each known asso- 
ciation was asked to report the date of 
its incorporation or registration. Over 
3,500 co-operatives are listed in the 
directory and of this number 3,229 reported 
they were incorporated. Only 28 associa- 
tions reported that they were not 
incorporated. 


Citing the advantages of legal incorpora- 
tion, the article states :— 

“Although slight differences exist in the 
various provincial Acts which allow in- 
corporation of co-operatives they all pro- 
vide for limited lability which is a very 
worthwhile protection to shareholders and 
members in respect to the debts of the 
corporation. Also, continuity of corporate 
existence is assured by incorporation ‘since 
the co-operative association as a corporate 
body can carry on even if shareholders die 
or move away since shares can be trans- 
ferred to new members. Instances of 
unincorporated co-operatives are few since 
the use of the word ‘co-operative’ in the 
title of an association is usually restricted 
to those which are incorporated by 
authority of the appropriate legislation.” 

According to the article, the greatest 
period of activity in co-operative organiza- 
tion in Canada has been since 1936. Since 
then, and until 1948, a total of 2,439 
co-operatives were incorporated or regis- 
tered which is over 75 per cent of all 
co-operatives reporting. “The most active 
years during this period were from 1941 
to 1945 when 976 co-operatives were organ- 
ized. This rush of organization and 
incorporation coincided with the re-organ- 
ization of the Co-operative Union of 
Canada and with it the establishment of 
provincial co-operative unions to promote 
and protect co-operative associations. 
During this time interest in co-operatives 
was undoubtedly stimulated by the public 
hearings of the Royal Commission on 
Co-operatives which were held in every 
province. In Quebec over 400 new co- 
operatives were incorporated, many with 
the active assistance of the Superior 
Council of Co-operation. ... 

“Very few co-operatives which were 
incorporated before the turn of the century 
are in existence today,” the article states. 
“There are, however, 58 on record as 
having been in existence before 1900. These 
are practically all in Ontario and are 
mainly cheese and butter manufacturing 
companies which were organized under 
special or joint-stock companies acts... . 

“Towards the end of the First World 
War and extending to about 1925 there 
was a flurry of organization and today 
there remain in existence almost 200 
co-operatives organized during that period. 
Best known of these are the great wheat 
pools of Western Canada. The Alberta 
pool marked its 25th anniversary in 1948 
and in 1949 both the Saskatchewan and 


Manitoba pools reached their 25th year of 
continued successful operation. 

“There is record of only one co-operative 
in the Yukon Territory and it was organ- 
ized only in 1947. Newfoundland has 45 
registered business co-operatives. Data on 
their years of incorporation are not yet 
available but it is known that very few of 
these were organized prior to 1935.” 


Net income of Canadian 


Farm income farmers from farming oper- 


in 1949 ations last year declined for 
below record all Canada (excluding New- 
level of foundland) from the record 
1948 level attained in 1948, but 


was still substantially above 
all other years. In contrast with the over- 
all decrease, net income for five provinces 
was above 1948. 

Preliminary estimates by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics place farm net income 
for the year at $1,537,387,000, about four 
per cent below the revised all-time high 
of $1,600,336,000 for 1948. This compares 
also with the revised estimates of 
$1,128,600,000 for 1947 and $1,161,395,000 for 
1946. © 

Net farm income was higher in the three 
Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Saskat- 
chewan, the gains ranging from less than 
one per cent in Quebec to nearly 25 per 
cent in Nova Scotia. The declines in the 
other provinces varied from less than two 
per cent in Ontario—the province of largest 
net income—to over 20 per cent in British 
Columbia. 

Cash income from the sale of farm 
products for the year is estimated for all 
Canada at $2,456,871,000, down slightly 
from $2,459,393,000 in 1948, and income 
in kind at $350,610,000 compared with 
$377,465,000; while inventories were down 
$72,698,000 as against $65,059,000. The 
result was a drop in gross income to 
$2 734,783,000 from $2,771,799,000. Supple- 
mentary payments were down to $17,628,000 
from $20,748,000. 

Farm operating expenses and depreciation 
charges during 1949 continued to move 
upward, although at a somewhat lower rate 
than in the previous year, the increase 
amounting to about two per cent as com- 
pared with about 12 per cent in 1948. 
Total for the year is estimated at 
$1,215,024,000 as against $1,192,211,000 for 
the previous year and $1,067,168,000 for 
1947. Hired labour and purchases of feed 
and seed were lower last year, but most 
of the other main component items were 
above 1948. 
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Meetings of committees 
representing the American 
Federation of Labour and 
the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, to discuss 
labour unity, were arranged 
to be held in June. 

The meetings followed from an invita- 
tion of the CIO (L.G., May, 1950, p. 613) 
which was accepted by the AFL Executive 
Council in May. The Federation’s reply 
to the CIO proposal said in part:— 

“We find ourselves in complete accord 
with the necessity of unity in all fields of 
organized labour’s activities and would 
direct attention to the several appeals 
previously addressed to your organization 
in the past number of years for unity not 
merely upon a tentative and co-operative 
basis, but upon a permanent and organic 
basis. Our Executive Council would direct 
your further attention to the unanimous 
decision of our most recent convention 
urging the necessity and furtherance of 
unity in the forces of organized labour in 
spirit as in substance, not merely on a 
conference level, but upon a permanent 
and organic basis.” 


AFL and 
CIO agree 
to discuss 
labour unity 


What is described by the 


Pension New York Times as the 
plan for “first pension plan ever 
bricklayers established by building con- 
in New tractors in any part of the 
York City country,” will come into 

effect in January, 1951 


according to an agreement reached in 
April between the Building Contractors 
and Mason Builders Association and seven 
locals of the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers International Union of America 
(AFL). Under the plan, the contractors 
will pay ten cents an hour per worker 
into a pension fund, with details of the 
plan to be worked out by representatives 
of the two groups. 


A report examining the 
joint experience of com- 
panies and unions in hand- 
ling job modifications made 
necessary by changes in 


Management 
and labour 
co-operate 
on job modi- 


fications production methods has 
been prepared by the Indus- 
trial Relations Division of Princeton 


University, New Jersey. 

While making no claim to be com- 
pletely representative of manufacturing 
industry in the United States, the material 
included in the study does attempt to shed 
some light on the question whether 
“technological change will be retarded 
under conditions of collective bargaining.” 
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“Job Modifications under Collective 
Bargaining” is the title of this report which 
consists of a survey of 20 companies and 
a series of four case studies. Attention was 
focussed on small-scale, frequent changes 
that alter only a part of the job and that 
affect not more than a fraction of the 
workers in a plant when the change is 
taking or has taken place. 

Material for each case study was secured 
by a series of interviews with persons rep- 
resenting both management and _ labour. 
When possible, the reactions and attitudes 
of the workers directly affected by the 
changes were obtained also. 

A foreword, written by the director of 
the industrial relations section, points out 
that “the inclination to resist change is far 
deeper in human nature than the accep- 
tance of ‘any  group-made restrictions. 
UJpposition arises out of ignorance and fear 
of the consequences of change, and from 
lack of participation or control in deter- 
mining how change shall occur. It is 
fortunate for the American consumer that 
the same institution—the trade union— 
which can translate the workers’ fear of 
the adverse consequences of technological 
change into a powerful brake, can also as 
an instrument of communication and par- 
ticipation, aid greatly in assuring willing 
and understanding adjustment. 

“Under collective bargaining, job modifi- 
cations are no longer the private preserve 
of the engineer and the time-study man. 
A blunt presentation of engineering data 
may transmit facts, but at the same time 
create such a fog of sudden fear and frus- 
tration that a reasonable adjustment may 
be delayed for months and attended by 
burdensome wage costs. From the cases 
studied in the following report, successful 
change occurs when, by far-sighted planning, 
advance knowledge and discussion, and a 
willingness to compromise ex parte judg- 
ments, the change is treated as a readjust- 
ment of minds as much as a readjustment 
of technical methods.” 


In a recent survey on night 


U.S. bureau work for women conducted 
conducts by the Women’s Bureau of 
survey of the U.S. Department of 


night work 
for women 


Labour, about as many new 
questions as answers to old 
ones resulted, according to 
the New York Times of February 6. 

While some women find night employ- 
ment more convenient, for others it poses 
serious problems. The Department. still 
remains concerned about these problems 
but just what shape remedial legislation 
should take “if, indeed, any is desirable, 
is not yet clear,” the article states. 


In the preparation of a sound public 
policy on this matter, the report contends 
that “the development of better com- 
munity services for their (women workers’) 
convenience would provide greater freedom 
to accept day-time employment”. 

For its study, the Bureau selected 
restaurants and hotels because night work 
is “a more or less permanent feature” in 
these two industries. In addition, they 
employ considerable numbers of women. 
“Surprisingly,” night work did not con- 
stitute an important segment of women’s 
total employment. More than half of the 
employees of hotels were women but only 
very few were employed after 10 p.m. 
Restaurants tended to employ women at 
later hours, but usually not later than one 
a.m., the report pointed out. 

Evidence accumulated during the survey 
tended to corroborate the claim  estab- 
lished some time ago that women on night 
work suffer more from fatigue than men, 
since domestic responsibilities make sufh- 
cient sleep during the day impossible. 

Night work was preferred by some women 
because it suited their “personal needs and 
desires,’ the article continues. Others 
worked at nights because “tips were 
higher” and the pace less rigorous than 
during the day or because no other employ- 
ment was available. One woman preferred 
night work because she wanted to avoid 
“lonely” evenings. 

The bureau stated that while the study 
did not attempt to be completely compre- 
hensive, it did indicate that “some of the 
bases underlying long concern about night 
work are still present”. 


During the early months of 


Maritime 1950 the United States 
hiring halls Supreme Court twice 
illegal refused to rule on _ the 
in U.S.A. legality of maritime union 


hiring halls. This action 


had the effect of affirming a lower court 


opinion that the National Maritime Union 
(CIO) hiring halls in the Great Lakes area 
are illegal under the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Trade union membership in 


High trade Australia rose to a total of 
union 1,423,150 for the year 1948, 
membership according to the Common- 


wealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics. 

In 1947 the total was 1,339,457; and in 
1939 it was 915,470. 

The number of separate unions has 
shown a decline since 1939, from 380 to 
318. The number of branches rose slightly 
over the same period, from 2,199 to 2,238. 


in Australia 


Population of Australia at the end of 
1948 was estimated at 7,711,034; and the 
total number employed in industry (wage 
and salary earners excluding rural, house- 
hold domestic and defence forces) was about 
2,409,300. 
been 


Arrangements have 


Indian made by the Government 
labour of India with the United 
officers Kingdom “Ministry of 
train Labour and National Ser- 
in U.K. vice to give a six-months’ 


training course in the 
United Kingdom to Indian labour officers 
and nominees of recognized employers’ and 
workers’ organizations. About 20 persons 
will be trained at a time. The first course 
will commence in July this year, according 
to the India Information Services. 


During the summer months, 


Heat sickness persons working in very hot 


and environments, such as 
preventive stokers, bakers and foundry 
care workers, become more sub- 

ject to illness as a result of 
such exposure, reports the Industrial 


Health Bulletin. Other people may be 
affected also by high temperatures and it 
is therefore advisable to keep a few health 
rules in mind. 

The human body has several mech- 
anisms for regulating its temperature which 
is usually maintained at a steady level 
given off at a controlled rate. When this 
mechanism fails to give off sufficient heat, 
sickness results. 

According to the Bulletin, there are three 
common types of heat  sickness—heat 
cramps, heat exhaustion and heat stroke. 
Heat cramps occur in persons sweating 


profusely during heavy physical work 
under high temperature. Occurring in the 
extremities or abdomen, they tend to 


repeat themselves at short intervals and 
although lasting only a few minutes are 
painful, frequently producing nausea and 
vomiting. Cramps are brought on by loss 
of water and salt in the system and can 
be eliminated by replacing this loss, either 
by drinking salt and water solutions or 
by taking salt tablets. 

Of the three types of sickness, heat 
exhaustion is the most common, varying 
in severity from a sensation of fatigue to 
complete unconsciousness. <A _ feeling of 
dizziness, fatigue and headache, sometimes 
accompanied by nausea are the usual 
symptoms. 

Heat stroke, or sun stroke, which usually 
occurs suddenly without warning and pro- 
duces unconsciousness, is the most serious 
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type of heat sickness. Avoidance of direct 
sun rays and high temperatures prevents 
this occurrence. 

At the first indication of these symptoms, 
the patient should be immediately removed 
to the open air or the coolest place avail- 
able. Any tight-fitting clothing should be 
removed and the patient allowed to rest 
until completely recovered. 

Observance of sound health habits helps 
to keep our bodies cool. Moderate food 
consumption and light physical exertion 
reduce the amount of heat produced by 
the body. Light foods such as salads, cold 
meats, refreshing desserts and beverages 
are the wisest choice. 

“For hot weather comfort,” the Bulletin 
concludes, “practise these simple - health 
rules :— 

“Get plenty of sleep. 

“Wear light, loose clothing to allow for 
adequate ventilation of the skin. 

“Drink plenty of cool water (cold fluids 
should be avoided). 

“Take salt in tablet form or in solution 
when perspiration is excessive. 


“Keep the skin clean. A daily bath or 
shower is advisable. 

“Rat moderately and 
balanced light diet. 

“The use of alcohol in any form should 


be moderate.” 


choose a_ well- 


Puerto Rico The _ affiliation of the 
labour General Confederation of 
federation Workers of Puerto Rico 
affiliates with the Congress. of 
with CIO Industrial Organizations was 


announced recently. 

Mr. Tomas Mendez Mejias, President 
of the Confederation, which claims 100,000 
members, pledged that the CGT stands 
firm in the fight against totalitarianism. 
One of three officials representing the CIO 
at Puerto Rico for the occasion, Mr. Jacob 
Potofsky, Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
President, expressed confidence that the 
affiliation with the CIO would promote the 
welfare of the Puerto Rican people and 
would implement the good neighbour 
policy of the United States in promoting 
democracy, good will and prosperity for all 
throughout Latin America. 


Continued from Page 788 


Chrysler plant returned to work following a settlement of the dispute in the 
parent plant in the United States, negotiations began for an agreement 
involving pension plans. A strike was narrowly averted when the workers 
voted to accept a settlement, on June 5, deferring pension talks for five years, 
in exchange for an 11 cent an hour “package” wage increase. Six cents of 
this was a straight wage increase, four cents was for social insurance, and 
one cent for improved vacation pay. 


IN BRIEF 


Claims for unemployment insurance benefits in April totalled 
90,123, a decrease of 32 per cent from the preceding month, but an increase 
of 31 per cent over the total for April last year. Between April and May, 
the cost-of-living index remained unchanged at 164-0. A slight increase in 
foods was counterbalanced by decreases in the fuel, and light and clothing 
indexes. .. . Carloadings on Canadian railways during the week ending 
May 27 were up 10 per cent over the corresponding week last year. . The 
Anglo-Canadian wheat agreement will not be renewed after the present 
contract expires in July of this year. 
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Youth applying for their first job need 
counselling, not only to relate their training to 
occupations, but often in matters of personal 
appearance and _ business world etiquette 


Before this young man has left the Nationa 

Employment Office counsellor, he will have | 
been tactfully advised to dress in his “Sunday | 
best”? and not to slouch on the prospective 
employer’s desk. 





SPECIAL FUNCTIONS OF 
NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


To the Special Placements Division of the 
National Employment Service has been 
assigned the task of finding suitable employ- 
ment for “first jobbers” and handicapped 
persons. Specialized techniques, based on 
experience, have been evolved so that the 
actual and potential skills of workers can be 
utilized to the greatest possible advantage of 
the workers themselves, their employers and 
to society in general. 


advice and practical assistance. They may 
be divided into three main classes:— 


(1) The “first jobbers” include school 
graduates and others who are seeking 
permanent employment for the first 
time. Those who are in this class, in 
the main, have little or no apprecia- 
tion of the value of their training or 


During the five years since it was 
established, the Special Placements Divi- 
sion of the National Employment Service 
has expanded steadily. There are now 32 
National Employment offices that have 
sections assigned exclusively to special 
placement work. Of these, three are in the 
Maritime region, five are in Quebec, four- work capacity in relation to actual job 
teen in Ontario, seven in the Prairie region requirements in the world of work. 
and three are in British Columbia. In all (2) The handicapped, those persons who 
other NES offices there are officers who by reason of some physical or mental 


: Le bes incapacity, are no longer able to 
devote such portions of their time as may 
be necessary to special placement work. 
Broadly speaking ,all persons who present 
a special problem in placement in employ- 
ment are sent to “Special Placements” for 


61191—2 


follow their previous occupations, or 
who are unable to find suitable 
employment without assistance. This 
croup includes those who are handi- 
capped in their search for employment 
by reason of infirmity due to age. 
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(3) Those with more personal problems, 
such as ex-convicts, graduates from the 
industrial schools or Borstal home, 
ex-Inmates of mental hospitals, ex- 
alcoholics, ete. 


The question may be asked—“Why are 
three such different classes handled by one 


branch of the Employment Service?” The 
answer is quite simple. They all have 
a problem in common, the need for 


counselling. 

The type of counselling available in the 
Special Placements Division is mainly 
designed to assist the applicant in dis- 
covering his work capacity, either present 
or latent, and to help in relating his 
interests and abilities to existing job 
order to achieve a 


requirements. In 































desired goal, it is often necessary to help 
in formulating a suitable vocational plan, 
which may entail further training or 
preparation. 

The main and final function of the 
service is, of course, to provide specialized 
assistance in locating suitable employment 
and the use of an efficient follow-up 
service. 


First Jobhbers 


The first type of applicant to be con- 
sidered is the “first jobber”, the boy or 
girl fresh from school who is entering the 
field of work for the first time. Every 
June, the graduates come pouring in their 
thousands out of the schools all across 
Canada, adding their numbers to the 
“drop-outs” and others who have, for a 
variety of reasons, not completed their 
high school education. Many of these 
young people, including a proportion of 
the graduates, have only the remotest idea 
as to what kind of work they desire or 
are fitted for, and it is part of the task 
of the Employment Office to help them to 
arrive at some satisfactory answer to their 
problem. 

It is surprising how often, when the 
question is asked the applicant—“What 
can you do?,” the answer is “anything!” 
Too often, the counsellor has to interpret 
this answer as “nothing.” True, most 
persons can work more or less successfully 
in a number of occupations—many have— 


Above: This Fort William, World War 
II veteran, who is a double amputee 
and paralyzed from the hips down, 
efficiently carries out his duties in an 
office of the Ontario Department of 
Highways. Below: Artistically inclined, 
but a victim of spastic paralysis who 
spent most of his time from childhood 
in and out of hospital, this man is 
happy in his new jeb with a Toronto 
firm making figurines. 








but it is equally true that the great 
majority can excel in the one for which they 
are best fitted. Many older men have 
engaged in as many as eight or ten different 
fields of endeavour before settling down to 
their life’s work, thereby wasting precious 
years of their lives. It is to avoid this 
wastage that modern school and employ- 
ment counselling is directed. 

There is no great premium on_ higher 
education in this country. The boy or girl 
who graduates from high school, or even 
those who, through force of circumstances, 
are unable to complete their education, 
have ample opportunity for advancement. 
However, employers are becoming more and 
more education conscious, and are setting 
their educational standards for new junior 
employees on a higher level than ever 
before. It is, therefore, fundamental that 
vocational guidance and education in the 
school are of paramount importance for those 
who aim at skilled or clerical careers. 

With the present tendency for industry 
to become more and more mechanized, 
machines have been simplified to the extent 
that relatively inexperienced and unskilled 
operators can run the majority of them. 
There are many opportunities for unskilled 
labour, often at high wages, but jobs of 
this type do not usually give much promise 
for future advancement and are particu- 
larly susceptible to seasonal and _ other 
fluctuations, with consequent instability. 

There has been in recent years a definite 
shortage of young people qualified by 











































Above: Permanently paralyzed in 
both legs as a result of polio- 
myelitis, this young man _ oper- 
ates a machine which puts metal 
edges on paper boxes in a 
Vancouver plant. Sometimes a 
slight modification in working 
conditions aids in the place- 
ment of physically handicapped 
workers. In this case, a stool 
is provided which in no way 
detracts from efficiency in pro- 
duction but is the key which 
opens employment to a _ handi- 
capped person and obtains for 
the plant a steady employee. 


Left: Expertly handling his load- 
ing machine in a woodworking 
plant at Moncton, N.B., despite 
the loss of his right hand on 
Active Service, this World War II 
veteran is proving that the 
physically handicapped, properly 
placed, are not  vocationally 
handicapped. 





education to become apprentices in the 
skilled trades, junior clerks in banks and 
wholesale houses, stenographers, etc. Com- 
petent vocational guidance in the schools is 
of value in correcting this deficiency. In 
fact it is generally admitted that the main 
responsibility of the school counsellor is 
to direct youth into vocations that will 
enable them to make the best possible use 
of their natural skills and of their acquired 
knowledge. 

Counselling in the schools is making 
rapid strides and many well qualified men 
and women are making this their life’s 
work. School teachers as a class, however, 
are busy people and have few opportunities 
of familiarizing themselves with the details 
of the thousands of jobs that are open to 
their pupils. In the nature of their work, 
it is necessary to confine their main efforts 
to teaching and guiding their students along 
the broader lines of occupations, leaving 
the fitting of the individual to the available 
job to the National Employment Service. 

On the other hand, employers know 
intimately the requirements of the various 
jobs in their own organizations but, natur- 
ally, lack knowledge of the attainments and 
potentialities of the young people who may 
apply for these jobs. They realize that it 
is very difficult, if not impossible, to ascer- 
tain within the confines of a short interview 
whether the applicant has what it takes to 
become a carpenter or a welder or a book- 
keeper, as the case may be. It is even 
difficult to gauge the fundamentals, whether 
the job-seeker is the steady type, depend- 
able, honest and hardworking. Under such 
circumstances, therefore, an employer has to 
rely solely on his own judgment in his 
selection of young workers and an error of 
judgment may prove to be costly, as he has 
to pay for services rendered during the 
period of probation. 

Many employers are hiring young people 
primarily to develop and train them for 
executive positions. It is thus of especial 
importance that they have more informa- 
tion about an applicant’s past record and 
potentialities than has hitherto been 
available. 

The school counsellor has the necessary 
knowledge of the boy or girl who has 
passed through his hands, while the 
employer has the intimate knowledge of 
the jobs that the counsellor lacks. What 
the Employment Service has been gradually 
developing is a means of making possible 
the interchange of specialized knowledge 
between the employer and the counsellor 
through the medium of Youth Sections. 
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Among the innovations introduced during 
recent years are the following :— 


(1) the careful selection of a staff of 
Youth Units, which not only have 
wide and detailed experience of the 
requirements for entry into various 
fields of endeavour but keep closely 
in touch with the local employers of 
labour and also maintain direct con- 
tact with the educational authorities 
and the teachers and counsellors in the 
schools; 


(2) the systematic dissemination of job 
information to scholars direct by 
means of carefully arranged addresses 
by the Youth Officers during guidance 
periods in the schools; 


(3) the organization of “Junior Employ- 
ment Advisory Councils” in the larger 


centres. These Councils are made up 
of representatives from industry, 
labour, the educational authorities, 


personnel organizations, the National 
Employment Service, and many other 
eroups interested in Youth Welfare, 
such as community councils functioning 
on behalf of the community. 


Handicapped Workers 


The next group with which the Special 
Placements Division is concerned is that of 
the physically or mentally disabled person. 
Here a different type of specialized service 
becomes necessary as each applicant pre- 
sents a new problem. It must be realized 
that not all physically disabled persons are 
regarded as “Special Placements” as many 
of them are in no way “occupationally 
handicapped” and are able to carry on 
their regular employment without difficulty. 
“Special Placements,’ in employment 
vernacular, are those persons who through 
reason of injury or disease of a character 
likely to last more than six months, or 
of some physical disability, are substan- 
tially handicapped in obtaining or keeping 
employment of a kind suited to their age, 
previous experience and qualifications. This 
group includes those who are seriously 
handicapped through infirmity due to age 
and those who are mentally maladjusted. 


These applicants are, as a rule, in special 
need of occupational adjustments or 
readjustment and, of course, of special 
assistance in their search for suitable 
employment. In the majority of cases, it 
is found that it is necessary for the Special 
Placements Division to persevere until satis- 
factory placement in employment is effected. 


In some instances, as for example, when 
an applicant is being considered for a 
specific job, counselling is all that is 
necessary. An intelligent discussion of the 
qualifications required for the work, as 
these are related to the physical and mental 
capacities of the prospective applicant, and 
the best method of approach to the 
employer, will serve the purpose. The 


latter factor relates mainly to persons who 
have some physical impairment that is not 
an occupational handicap, but detracts from 
their personal appearance. 

Applicants with disabilities that are not 
obvious may be reluctant to disclose their 
handicap, and tactful questioning must be 
resorted to in order to arrive at a correct 
evaluation of their work capacity. Dis- 
cussion should minimize the cause or the 
past history of a disablement and interest 
concentrated on the remaining powers and 
past experience and training, as these are 
the significant factors in the search for work. 
The applicant is brought to realize that 
what he has left, not what is gone, is the 
important consideration. 

An “Appraisal of Physical Capacities” 
form which has space for the evaluation 
of the forty-three physical activities needed 
for the performance of various types of work 
and thirty working conditions which cover 
practically every type of employment 
simplifies the work of the employment 
officers. Provision is made in the form for 
assessing the individual capacities under the 
classifications “Full Capacity,” “Partial 
Capacity,” and “No Capacity.” 

Where possible, these details are obtained, 
either from DVA records in the case of a 
veteran, or from the applicant’s physician 
in the case of a civilian. Failing these 
sources of information, experienced employ- 
ment officers can obtain a very complete 
picture from careful interrogation of the 
applicant himself. This gives a reasonably 
complete idea of the possibilities of the 
individual and something definite upon 
which to base the search for suitable 
emplovment for him. 

While the applicant’s powers are being 
evaluated, other employment officers are 
seeking job opportunities that are suitable 
for handicapped persons. In this work, 
employment officials avoid appealing for 
patriotic or sympathetic consideration on 
the part of the employers as it is felt that 
these are not firm bases for the selection 
of new employees. It has been found that 
workers who were hired mainly for these 
reasons are usually the first to be laid off 
when hard times come and layoffs are in 
prospect. The Employment Service is in 
the business of providing workers who will 
hold their jobs on merit, and who are fully 
capable of performing their daily tasks. 

Comprehensive surveys, conducted in the 
United States and Canada for the purpose 
of comparing the work efficiency of the 
handicapped person who has been properly 


placed in employment with that of the 
non-handicapped person, show that:— 


1. They can do well the work required of 
them; 


2. Their attitude towards their job is 
satisfactory; 


3. Their morale is higher; 


4. Their record in the matter of output, 
accidents, and attendance, is on the 
whole, superior to that of normal 
employees; 


5. That, as a class, physically handicapped 
workers are highly regarded by their 
employers. 

Employment officers, who have been 
trained in job analysis, make a compre- 
hensive survey of the selected jobs, breaking 
down attributes necessary for the perform- 
ance of the work into the same language 
that was used in evaluating the work 
capacity of the applicant for employment. 
The “Job Analysis” form lists the same 
physical requirements and working condi- 
tions as are shown on the “Physical 
Appraisal” forms so that it is possible, by 
a comparison of the two, to determine 
whether or not an individual is physically 
able and has the necessary training or 
experience to perform the specified task. 

This procedure sounds somewhat com- 
plicated but, in practice, it has been found 
to be quite simple and satisfactory. By 
using this method during the five years that 
the Special Placements Division has been 
functioning, thousands of handicapped 
workers have been placed in employment 
in Canada, a very large proportion of whom 
are still in the original jobs found for them. 

In the furtherance of the work, the 
NES co-operates to the fullest extent with 
other organizations interested in the welfare 
of handicapped citizens, both veteran and 
civilian. “Special Placements” works very 
closely with the Casualty Rehabilitation 
Branch of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. All pertinent information obtained 
by these three agencies is pooled. 

Close contact is also maintained with 
the social agencies, both provincial and 
civic; the hospitals, including the mental 
hospitals; veteran organizations; labour 
groups; and handicapped groups. 

Probably the most difficult class of appli- 
cants for employment with whom the 
Special Placements Division has to deal are 
the men in the older age groups who 
through infirmity due to age or some addi- 
tional disability are badly handicapped in 
their search for work. 
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Assistance on the Road Back 


Another major responsibility of the 
Special Placements Division is that of 
finding employment for ex-convicts and 
graduates from the Borstal Home and 
industrial schools, as well as many youthful 
offenders against the law who have been 
referred to the Division by the Juvenile 
Courts and Probation Officers, both pro- 
vincial and civic. This is a task that calls 
for the utmost in effort and fine discrim- 
ination. 

When a man is released from a reform- 
atory or penitentiary, his first, urgent need 
is a Job. The days just after his release 
may well be the crucial period in his 
rehabilitation. If he passes the first hurdle, 
that of getting a job, he is well on his way 
to becoming a useful citizen—his self- 
respect and his standing in the community 
have been restored. If, however, he meets 
with discouragement and hostility in his 
search for work, his good resolutions may 
vanish, and he may take the easier course 
of returning to his old life. 

These men and women need advice and 
assistance. For some years, such organiza- 
tions as the John Howard Society and the 
Salvation Army, co-operating with federal 
and provincial authorities, have done 
excellent work in helping newly-released 
men and women to find their feet. How- 
ever, the need for further organization of 
this work is becoming more and more 
evident and the Special Placements Divi- 
sion of the National Employment Service, 
during the past year, expanded its facilities 
to offer special services on behalf of these 
men and women. Making difficult job 
placements is the particular task of this 
Division, and through its contacts with 
employers and its country-wide clearance 
system, it has had an encouraging measure 
of success. 

Special Placements Officers of the National 
Employment Service in all provinces work 
with the penitentiary authorities. When 
several men are due to be released, the 
Special Placements Officer goes over their 
files with the penitentiary Classification 
Officer and then interviews the men indi- 
vidually. He confers with penitentiary 
officials on the men’s aptitudes and habits, 
and determines where they intend to go 
when they are released. The National 
Employment Office at that place is notified, 
and receives the information necessary to 
help him find a job when he reports. 
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Little can be accomplished, however, 
without the co-operation and sympathy of 
employers, and the placement of ex-inmates 
involves, even more than ordinary place- 
ments, the close matching of individual 
workers and employers. The Employment 
Office often must not only find an employer 
willing to take on the released man with 
a complete knowledge of his past history, 
but must also, in many cases, convince the 
man himself that he has a real chance of 
making a fresh start. Most of these men 
are anxious to make this new start, but they 
are often doubtful of their chances in the 
outside world. Before a satisfactory place- 
ment can be made, the employer must be 
convinced of the man’s sincerity, and the 
man of the employer’s good-will. 

In placements of this type, it is gener- 
ally considered desirable that a prospective 
employer be given the history of the 
applicant’s case, and this is done when the 
applicant is willing to give his permission 
in writing. Placements made in this way 
are more satisfactory, since the man is 
relieved of the need of concealing his 
record, and of the constant anxiety that his 
past will catch up with him and that he 
will lose his job. If he is not willing to 
have his past revealed, any placement made 
is on the basis of the protection of the 
interests of his employer. His record, and 
the knowledge of his character gained by 
the penitentiary authorities, are used to 
ensure that he will not be given a job 
where there is a danger of him repeating 
his offence. 

A man trained in a trade has a much 
better chance of finding a job on his 
release, but a large proportion of the 
inmates of penal institutions have no such 
training. In the last few years, voca- 
tional training for the inmates of reforma- 
tories and penitentiaries has become in- 
creasingly important, and is becoming 
increasingly sought after by the inmates 
themselves. Actual training on the job 
in the prison workshops is being given in 
such trades as bricklaying, construction, 
carpentry, plumbing and steamfitting and 
engineering draughting. At the present 
time, the federal penitentiary authorities 
are seeking a means of having trainees 
individually trade-tested by recognized 
educational or trade bodies, so that they 
may avoid any stigma there may be in 
having acquired their training in a penal 
institution. 


HIGHER CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


FORECAST FOR 1950 


Two reports, presented to Parliament recently by the Rt. Hon. 
C. D. Howe, Minster of Trade and Commerce, forecast an 
wmcrease in capital spending in 1950, and an improved ability 
on the part of the construction industry to meet demands for 


expansion of facilrties. 


The Department of Trade and Commerce 
has forecast an increase in capital expendi- 
ture in Canada for 1950 of about 5 per 
cent above the record level of 1949. 

Presented in a report entitled Private 
and Public Investment in Canada: Outlook, 
1950, the forecast for 1950 is of a total 
capital expenditure program of $3-6 billion, 
as compared with $3-4 billion in 1949. 

“Within this total, construction and 
machinery and equipment follow different 
trends,” the report states. ‘Construction, 
dependent mainly on domestic sources of 
supply, is estimated at $2-3 billion, about 
12 per cent above the previous high of 
$2-1 billion in 1949, while machinery and 
equipment, having a much higher import 
content, is estimated at $1-28 billion, about 
5 per cent below the peak of $1-35 billion 
also reached in 1949. 

“Assuming on the average little change 
in prices between 1949 and 1950, changes 
in physical volume should about corre- 
spond with those in dollar value,” accord- 
ing to the report. 


Capital Investment Compared with 
Total Expenditure 

On the basis of present expectations for 
1950 the overall capital program accounts 
for about 22 per cent of total national 
expenditure on goods and services. “This 
is an unusually high proportion,” the 
report points out, “and emphasizes the con- 
tinuing importance of investment require- 
ments as a strong supporting influence in 
the economy at a time when some other 
demand elements are showing signs of 
slackening. Expenditures in all the main 
categories are above last year with the 
exception of agriculture, forestry and 
manufacturing, and even among this group, 
outlay is continuing at a very high level 
in spite of the uncertainty of overseas 
markets for lumber, agricultural products 
and some manufactured goods. The 
largest gains over last year are in utilities, 
the commercial, merchandising and service 
groups (particularly institutional services) 
and governments, all of these being 
segments of the economy where activity 
is dependent largely on domestic demand. 


Residential housing remains about the same 
as in 1949. 

“In general, it would seem that both 
from the standpoint of physical capabilities 
and prospective market conditions there is 
good reason to expect that, in aggregate, 
the investment program should be fully 
realized. It should, however, be kept in 
mind that with a large part of the post- 
war backlog made up, there is less likeli- 
hood this year of substitute programs 
taking the place of those that might be 
cancelled or deferred.” 


New Venture Capital 


Discussing the significance of the findings, 
the report points out that part of the 
capital expenditure is for the replacement 
of worn out or obsolete assets and the 
remainder constitutes a net addition to the 
stock of capital goods. “It is the ‘net 
addition’ that is really indicative of the 
growth and development of the economy 
but since no separate estimates of this 
portion of the program are available only 
general assumptions, based on the overall 
level of capital outlay, can be made 
regarding its magnitude. However, there 
is little doubt that a large proportion of 
the heavy investment program in the post- 
war period is accounted for by the ‘net 
addition’ element. It is this new venture 
capital that is probably the most sensitive 
to the economic outlook, although replace- 
ment outlay also fluctuates with business 
conditions, though to a lesser degree. 
Because capital expenditures fluctuate in 
this way and because they constitute a 
large proportion of Gross National Expen- 
diture, they, therefore, have an important 
bearing on the current use of labour and 
other productive facilities and on the 
general level of economic activity. It is 
largely as a result of changes in the 
general outlook indicated by these fluctua- 
tions in the capital program and its various 
components that advance knowledge of its 
probable level is of value to both business 
and government in planning future policy.” 

Repair and Maintenance expenditures on 
structures and machinery and equipment 
are also given in the report. These are 
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estimated at $1-5 billion, about the same 
level as last year. “They are properly 
considered as current and not capital 
charges and consequently are given separ- 
ately. They are included in the report 
principally because of their similarity in 
some respects to capital expenditures and 
also because they draw on virtually the 
same pool of labour and materials. Norm- 
ally, they do not fluctuate to the same 
extent nor are they as representative of 
the business outlook.” 


Higher Government Spending 


The report states that “higher expendi- 
tures in the public sector of the economy 
account for nearly all of the increase in 
the 1950 investment program. Public 
investment in 1950 is expected to be about 
$175 million or 19 per cent higher than last 
year. This growth is a direct reflection of 
the heavy demand for services, such as 
those supplied by public utilities, and 
educational and hospital facilities. In- 
creased military expenditures account for 
most of the remainder. Although antici- 
pated public investment in 1950 constitutes 
31 per cent of total capital outlays, this 
does not represent an abnormally high 
level compared with the latter part of the 
1930's.” 

Public investment of different levels of 
government is shown in the report. The 
percentage distribution of public invest- 
ment in 1950 is: federal 38 per cent, 
provincial 37 per cent and municipal 25 per 
cent. This is about the same as in 1949. 

“The important role of the provincial 
governments and municipalities in the 
public investment field is obviously a 
factor which must be taken into account 
in considering the possibilities of using 
public investment as a stimulant to the 
economy when activity in the private sector 
is declining,’ the report comments. “In 
1950 such governments are expected to 
account for 62 per cent of investment in 
the public sector and for 19 per cent of 
the total capital program.” 


Survey of Business 


The report is based on surveys of some 
17,500 business establishments of all kinds 
including mines, manufacturing plants, 
utilities and retail stores; on surveys of 
housing, institutions and governments; and 
on estimates of expenditure in agriculture 
and other smaller groups. ‘These surveys 
and estimates cover all types of construc- 
tion projects. Building construction is only 
part, although a large part, of the total. 
Other structures such as dams, highways, 
sidewalks, sewers, bridges, mines, railway 
lines, transmission lines, etc., are also 
included. Machinery and equipment out- 
lays cover such categories as railway 
rolling stock, motor vehicles used in busi- 
ness, manufacturing and mining machinery, 
construction machinery, equipment for power 
plants, office and hospital equipment, and 
a wide variety of other capital goods. 
Broadly speaking, the expenditures given in 
the report are those made for the purchase 
and repair of structures and machinery and 
equipment used either to produce goods or 
to provide services.” 

Dealing with the accuracy of the findings, 
the report states: “In the past the invest- 
ment forecast, in total, has proven to be 
reasonably accurate. Nevertheless, within 
the total some changes in the composition 
of the program have taken place. These 
changes occur for a variety of reasons. 
Chief among these are changes in the out- 
look for individual firms, and lack of suffi- 
cient cost data, etc., to make an accurate 
forecast. Because of the resulting changes 
it should be kept in mind, in making use 
of the material, that the margin of error 
is likely to be considerably greater in the 
detailed industrial or regional summaries 
than in the overall totals.” 


Supply of Building Materials 


A second report, Supply of Building 
Materials in Canada, indicates a “gradu- 
ally improving” supply situation to meet 
this year’s vast investment program. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES IN CANADA, 1945 - 1950 


Machinery 
and 

Construction Equipment Total 
($ Millions) ($ Millions) ($ Millions) 

706 442 1,148 

1,014 606 1,620 

1,420 1,086 2,456 

1,873 1,278 wipe 

2,078 1,349 3,427 

2,319 1277, 3,596 


N.B.: Actual expenditures 1948, preliminary actual 1949, forecast 1950. Figures for 
1949 and 1950 include estimates for Newfoundland. 
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Since 1945, the report states, “each year 
production has increased and has now 
reached levels far above those attained 
during any war or pre-war year. AS a 
result, fewer investment projects are 
currently being delayed due to building 
material shortages. 

“The current supply-demand position is 
such that all investment projects planned 
for 1950 by industry, institutions, govern- 
ment and individuals should be carried out 


with comparatively few supply difficulties. 
Certain building materials such as cement, 
clay, and gypsum products are still in short 
supply and are expected to remain so during 
the current year. Items made from steel, 
such as pipe and galvanized sheet, are also 
difficult to obtain but may be provided from 
increased imports. Other commodities 
which are still in short supply but on which 
deliveries may be expected to improve, are 
sanitary ware and vitrified clay products.” 





LABOUR-MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION 


AT WESTERN PACKINGHOUSE 


A convincing story of successful labour- 
management co-operation has been written 
at the Winnipeg plant of Burns and Co., 
Ltd., where employer-employee teamwork 
has resulted in greater efficiency in plant 
operation, and increased productivity. 

Behind these healthy relations is a 
Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittee whose functions and accomplish- 
ments have been described in Co-operation 
Works Here, the fourth in a series of 
booklets prepared by the Labour-Manage- 
ment Co-operation Service of the Labour 
Department Industrial Relations Branch. 

Briefly referred to as LMPC, a Labour- 
Management Production Committee does 
not attempt to be a cure-all for every 
industrial ill. It is, however, a proven 
method for pooling the ideas and experi- 
ences of employers and employees in order 
to better the workings of our industrial 
system through the medium of frank and 
friendly discussion. 

As the booklet graphically illustrates, the 
LMPC at Burns and Co., Ltd. is an 
excellent example of what labour-manage- 
ment co-operation, properly approached 
and skilfully practised, can accomplish. 

Of all the units in the Burns nation-wide 
packinghouse chain, the Winnipeg plant is 
the largest. Its 700 employees are organ- 
ized in the United Packinghouse Workers’ 
of America (CCL-CIO), Local 224. 

Shortly after the local signed its first 
agreement with the plant in 1943, union 
and management agreed to form a Labour- 
Management Production Committee. Since 
the committee’s inception, two permanent 
sub-committees, dealing with suggestions 
and safety, have been established. 

Membership on the LMPC includes 
eleven employees, representing an equiva- 
lent number of plant departments, with 
the president of the local union and the 
chief steward as ez officio members. Six 
management representatives are also mem- 
bers, with the personnel manager serving 
as permanent secretary. 


The plant superintendents attend all 
meetings; the foremen, while not members, 
are called upon to give advice on 
problems which deal with their particular 
departments. 

By a system of rotation, one-half of the 
committee members are replaced each year. 
This allows many employees to obtain a 
first-hand knowledge of LMPC work. There 
is no permanent chairman. The chair 
alternates between management and labour 
representatives until all have presided over 
a meeting. The process then begins over 
again. 

In order to maintain an informal atmos- 
phere at the monthly meetings, there is 
no written agenda. The representative 
rarely fails, however, to bring with him 
notes of items that fellow employees have 
referred to him since the previous meet- 
ing. In addition to problems, manage- 
ment usually presents a report on business 
trends, the employment situation and 
market conditions for the committee’s 
consideration. 

After a meeting, each employee repre- 
sentative reports the highlights of the 
proceedings to his fellow workers. The 
informal discussion which follows often 
brings out good ideas for subsequent meet- 
ings and increases the interest of all 
employees in committee activities. 


Through co-operative effort, management 
and labour have succeeded in keeping 
absenteeism at a minimum. 


Except for the brief period of the 
Canada-wide packinghouse strike in 1947, 
relations between the local and manage- 
ment have always been cordial. 


What co-operation has accomplished at 
the Burns and Co. of Winnipeg it can 
accomplish elsewhere, the booklet con- 
cludes. All that is required is that both 
parties sincerely desire to work together 
to achieve that efficient, profitable opera- 
tion of the business upon which the future 
welfare and security of both depends. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE 
PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


Reports received from various parts of the country indicate that 
employers and wnions in Canada’s pulp and paper industry have 
successfully continued this year their long tradition of peacefully 
renegotiating their collective bargaining agreements. 


In view of the excellent labour-management relations that have 
obtained in this industry, which is of such vital importance in 
the Canadian economy, readers of the Lasour Gazette will be 
interested in a paper discussing the influences affecting this 
relationship, which was delivered last winter at McGill Universit y 
under the sponsorship of the Pulp and Paper Research Institute 


of Canada. 


[Partial text of Industrial Relations in 
the Pulp and Paper Industry by T. H. 
Robinson, PhD. Manager Industrial 
Relations, Canadian International Paper 
Company.] 


The pulp and paper industry in Canada 
is composed of 89 companies employing 
more than 335,000 persons. The industry’s 
resources include thousands of square miles 
of forest land, 120 pulp and paper mills, 
a great variety of equipment, and many 
other assets—all to the value of more than 
a billion dollars. As an industry, these 89 
companies employ more persons, pay more 
in wages, and have more capital invested 
than any other industry in Canada. There 
is no industry in whose continued and 
efficient operation Canadians have a greater 
stake. 


[Mr. Robinson stressed the value to 
companies in the industry of having an 
ndustrial relations program. He then con- 
tinued as follows:]— 

In the opening lecture in this series, 
Mr. F. L. Mitchell remarked, with respect 
to the pulp and paper industry, that “no 
industry has been freer of strikes, neither 
has there been a Canadian industry with 
a better history of relations between 
management and labour.” Both manage- 
ment and labour are proud of this history. 

Something of the secret of this success 
in the field of industrial relations might 
be revealed in a discussion of the special 
techniques which various companies have 
adopted to locate and hire labour; to place, 
transfer, promote, demote and _ separate 
their employees; to train their employees: 
and otherwise to ensure that the employees 


can give the most efficient service to the 
companies that employ them. Such a 
discussion would be on the arts of per- 
sonnel management. However, in these 
days of generally uneasy management- 
labour relations, it has seemed much more 
worthwhile to examine some of the more 
fundamental factors that have contributed 
to the industry’s enviable record of indus- 
trial peace. By the same token, it has 
seemed equally worthwhile to note any 
conditions which, if allowed to develop, 
could mar this record. These more funda- 
mental factors are continuing influences 
with which all companies have to cope 
and with which prospective employees, 
particularly those who are ambitious for 
promotion, will do well to become familiar. 
For this discussion of some of the major 
influences affecting industrial relations in 
the pulp and paper industry, the following 
have been chosen :— 
Heavy capital investment 
High degree of unionization. 
Achievement of security. 
. Existence of opportunity. 


So rs 
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These influences have been chosen because 
of their special relevance to the manufac- 
turing branch of the industry. A list of 
major influences affecting industrial rela- 
tions in woods operations would vary from 
the one for manufacturing. 


Heavy Capital Investment 


Reference has already been made to the 
very considerable investment in the pulp 
and paper industry. Estimates of invest- 
ment are approximate at best; but, when 
taken in conjunction with the number of 
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employees, these estimates give a rough 
idea of the quantity of capital goods, such 
as buildings, machines, tools and other 
equipment, that must be provided to 
keep a worker employed. In 1947, the 
Financial Post reported an investment of 
$1,100,000,000 in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, or almost $25,000 for each of the 
nearly 45,000 mill employees. The 1939 
figure, obtained from data issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, was just 
under $20,000 per employee. Even so, this 
figure is three and one-half times the 1939 
figure of $5,500 invested per employee in 
all manufacturing, and is twice the figure 
of $10,000 invested per employee in the 
mining industry. 

Data regarding power employed provide 
another indication of heavy capital invest- 
ment. Where power is employed, there 
must be equipment to use it. Within 
limits, the more power employed, the more 
equipment and the heavier the investment 
required. In 1944, the pulp and paper 
industry employed 52 h.p. per employee, 
or nine times the 5-8 h.p. per employee 
employed in the manufacturing and mining 
industries combined. It does not seem 
necessary to labour this point with addi- 
tional data. Suffice it to say that the pulp 
and paper industry has to provide far more 
capital per employee than industry 
generally. 

The heavy investment of capital per 
employee has exerted, and continues to 
exert, a profound influence on industrial 
relations in the pulp and paper industry. 
This high proportion of capital to labour 
is reflected in each company’s accounts in 
the form of heavy fixed costs such as 
interest, depreciation, and taxes, that 
mount up, day in and day out, regardless 
of whether the company’s mills operate or 
not. Since an idle plant earns no income 
and pays none of its costs, there is a 
premium upon uninterrupted mill operation. 


The uninterrupted operation of a paper 
mill does not depend only on manage- 
ment’s technical proficiency, or on manage- 
ment’s skill in solving the complex chemical, 
mechanical, and physical problems involved 
in making pulp and paper out of wood; 
it depends also on management’s ability 
to find and to keep customers who will be 
satisfied with the mill’s product. In addi- 
tion, uninterrupted operation depends as 
well upon management’s ability to create 
the conditions that will evoke the greatest 
co-operative response from labour, upon 
management’s ability to deal with the 
industry’s human problems. It did not take 
the industry long to discover that practices 
that resulted in work stoppages could not 
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be tolerated, and that failure to elicit the 
wholehearted co-operation of the employees 
is comparable to the wasteful use of wood 
and other productive resources. 


Largely because of the heavy investment 
per employee—for every person employed, 
management has to find or to have avail- 
able capital to the value of $25,000— 
management in the pulp and paper industry 
is composed of persons who are as skilled 
in dealing with men as with raw materials 
and equipment. The possession of the one 
skill has become as important as the 
possession of the other in determining 
whether a person will succeed to, and 
become a success in, a managerial post. 
Management in the pulp and paper indus- 
try has a keen appreciation of the need 
to deal fairly, understandingly, and even 
generously with the employees in order to 
ensure the continued operation of the mills 
and the prosperity of the industry. 


High Degree of Unionization 


The pulp and paper industry is highly 
unionized. In a recent survey covering 87 
mills, including virtually all the big 
producing units, not a single mill was 
reported without a labour agreement. 
Thirteen different unions are represented in 
these mills. Of the thirteen, ten are 
affliated with the Trades and Labour 
Congress, one with the Canadian Congress 
of Labour, one with the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, and one 
is independent. The dominant unions, by 
all odds, are the International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper ‘Mill Workers 
with agreements in 56 mills, and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Paper Makers with 
agreements in 51 mills. The National 
Federation of Pulp and Paper Mi£ll 
Workers, Incorporated, usually referred to 
as. the “syndicate”, is affiliated with the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour and has agreements with 17 mills, 
all in the Province of Quebec. 


Unions in the industry have attained a 
large measure of security. None of the 
mills reported a closed shop agreement, 
that is an agreement to hire and retain 
in the company’s employ only union 
members in good standing. However, 61 
mills, including most of the largest, reported 
a union shop agreement, that is a provision 
a new employee will become a union 
member within a specified number of days, 
usually fifteen, and will remain a member 
in good standing as a condition of con- 
tinued employment. Forty mills give pref- 
erence to union members in hiring new 
employees, while twenty-three mills have 
provision for the check-off of union dues. 


The fact is that unions are a fairly estab- 
lished integral part of the industry. As 
far as management is concerned, they are 
accepted. 


.The high degree of unionization and the 

firmly established position of the unions 
have had very significant consequences. In 
the first place, the high degree of union- 
ization, coupled with the importance of 
continued mill operation, have put the 
unions in an exceptionally strong bargain- 
ing position vis-a-vis the companies. In 
the second place, the acceptance of unions 
as an integral part of the industry has 
meant that they no longer have to fight 
for status. In their relations with the 
companies, the union leaders do not have 
to protect their organizations from threats 
to their existence. Instead the leaders can 
direct their energies toward the procure- 
ment of benefits for their members. Such 
a set of circumstances places a premium 
upon labour statesmanship and _ business 
ability at the bargaining table rather than 
upon belligerent labourism and picket line 
violence. 


It would be unrealistic, of course, not to 
recognize that heavy investment and the 
high degree of unionization are possible 
sources of weakness as well as strength in 
relations between the companies and the 
unions. Heavy investment exerts a pres- 
sure upon management to agree to condi- 
tions that will ensure uninterrupted mill 
operation. A high degree of unionization 
gives unions power to squeeze all, and 
sometimes more, than the traffic will bear 
with very little risk of a work stoppage. 


So far there has been no evidence that 
these basic factors have worked to weaken 
management-labour relations. The last few 
years have been relatively prosperous 
years for the industry, and the companies 
have been far from niggardly in sharing 
this prosperity with their employees. 
Should the time ever come when the 
prospects of the industry are not as good 
as the experience of the past few years, 
management will have to exert the greatest 
care not to purchase uninterrupted opera- 
tion today at the expense of financial 
instability tomorrow. In turn, labour 
leaders will have to exert to the full all 
their qualities of labour statesmanship and 
all their abilities of leadership to avoid 
pushing management to agree to rates and 
other working conditions beyond the limits 
of wise business stewardship. 


Fortunately the experience of the past 
augurs well for the future. Both manage- 
ment and labour have acquired the habit 
of settling their problems around the 
bargaining table. The increasing apprecia- 


tion of each other’s problems gives a real 
expectation that the wise counsel and 
moderation that have prevailed among 
both groups in the past will prevail also 
in the future when the going may be 
tougher. 


Achievement of Security 


Some years ago, the late Professor W. I. 
Thomas of Yale University, pointed out 
that men have four fundamental wishes, 
namely, the wish for security; the wish for 
recognition; the wish for new experience; 
and the wish for affectionate response. 
Whoever does not have these wishes 
satisfied, Thomas said, becomes a discon- 
tented, frustrated individual. 

It would be an impossible task to 
catalogue all, or even a considerable portion 
of the sources of frustration in our economy. 
One, however, is outstanding, namely, the 
threat of economic insecurity. This threat 
is ever-present. However, it is less of a 
threat to employees in the pulp and paper 
industry than to the employees in any 
other industry. 

To begin with, there is good reason to 
think that the employees’ jobs are secure. 
This form of security is based upon the 
industry’s future in the Canadian and 
world economy, and not upon the relations 
between each employee and his company. 

Today the pulp and paper industry is 
responsibly prosperous, but it is natural to 
ask “Will this prosperity last?” It is the 
general opinion that the increase in the 
world’s demand for pulp and paper products 
during the past few years is permanent. For 
instance, the greatly increased use of rayon 
has added greatly to the need for dis- 
solving pulp; multi-wall paper sacks are 
replacing jute and cotton sacks; and news- 
print and book paper requirements have 
risen steadily with rising educational 
standards and a growing interest in public 
affairs. 

While the industry’s position has 
improved absolutely, its relative position 
has become even more satisfactory. Before 
the war, three out of every eight news- 
paper pages printed throughout the world 
were made in Canada. Today Canada 
supplies three out of five. In comparison 
with the pre-war situation, Canada’s pulp 
exports have trebled in volume and con- 
stitute a much larger share of the world’s 
pulp supply. 

Naturally, Canada and Canada’s pulp and 
paper industry have not been unaffected 
by the currency maladjustments which are 
afflicting world trade at the present time. 
However these monetary crises are a cause 
of inconvenience rather than permanent 
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damage and while they warrant caution 
do not justify pessimism about the future. 
Barring another world war or a world wide 
depression, there is plenty of reason to view 
the future of the industry with confidence. 
There certainly should be jobs for pulp and 
paper workers. 

It is one thing for the job to be secure, 
but is another for an employee to have 
assurance of security in his job. The fact 
is each employee has a considerable 
measure of such security. He is assured, 
under the terms of his union’s agreement 
with his company, that his years of service 
will be taken into consideration in the 
event of a layoff. He is also assured that 
he will not be dismissed without cause and 
without an opportunity to be heard in his 
defence. The employee’s right to a fair 
hearing in the event of discharge is set 
forth specifically in the provisions of the 
agreement between his union and _ his 
company. 

Not only is his job secure and he secure 
in his job, but the fact is also that the 
employee in the pulp and paper industry 
is as well able as if not better able than 
the employee in any other industry to 
provide for his needs. 

The latest report issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reveals that the average 
hourly rate in the industry* is $1-143, a 
rate that is exceeded in very few other 
industries. When it comes to actual earn- 
ings, pulp and paper employees top all 
others in Canada. As of December 1, 1949, 
weekly earnings in the industry averaged 
$57.70. In the steam railway industry, 
weekly earnings averaged $57.49, a close 
second. The weekly average for all manu- 
facturing was $45.36. 

High earnings mean that pulp and paper 
employees as a whole have a high standard 
of living, the highest of any industrial 
group in the country. Moreover. their 
present standard is well above their pre- 
war standard. A study made not long ago 
shows that, in 1939, the average pulp and 
paper employee had almost exactly $100 
per month to spend on food: rent or 
shelter; fuel and hght; clothing; home 
furnishings; and miscellaneous items, such 
as health, personal care, transportation, 
recreation, and life insurance, ete. For 
the same quantities of. the same items 
for which he paid $100 in 1939. this same 
employee would have had to pay $161.02 
on January 1, 1950. However, this same 
average employee’s monthly income as of 
January 1, 1950, was at least $230. As 
a result, he had approximately $70 with 
which to supplement his 1939 budget 





* Before the 1950 contract renegotiations. 
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of goods and services and thereby to 
improve his standard of living. A con- 
tributory factor in this improved standard 
of living is the fact that most employees 
now enjoy a vacation with pay and 
statutory holidays with pay. One week 
after one year’s service, two weeks after 
five years (after three years in a few 
cases), and three weeks after twenty years 
(after fifteen in a number of companies) 
is the prevailing pattern for vacations with 
pay. In the case of statutory holidays, 
most employees receive at least four with 
pay while a good many receive six. 

Much of the talk these days about 
security is in terms: of protection against 
many of the emergencies that confront 
employees in dismaying and often unpre- 
dictable fashion. Sickness, accident, 
hospitalization, retirement and death are 
problems which most workers are ill- 
prepared to meet financially without some 
special arrangement. The adoption of 
insurance plans to meet these conditions 
has been the subject of management-union 
discussions and the cause of bitter strikes 
in recent months. Happily there is little 
need for such action in the pulp and paper 
industry. It is true that the details of the 
arrangements that exist vary considerably, 
but it is also true that many, in fact most, 
of the companies help their employees in 
greater or lesser degree to make provision, 
through insurance plans, for sickness, non- 
occupational accidents, hospitalization and 
surgical services, retirement, and death for 
themselves and in some instances for their 
dependents. 

All in all, in a world full of uncertainties, 
the pulp and paper employees are in as 
favoured and secure a position as their 
brothers in any other industry. 


Existence of Opportunity 


Somebody once remarked that anybody 
who is really interested in security should 
be sent to jail. There he would have the 
maximum security—but no future. The 
pulp and paper industry offers not only a 
large measure of security but also an 
attractive future. 


The industry is. still comparatively 
young. It still provides plenty of oppor- 
tunity for able, aggressive, imaginative 


employees to display qualities of leader- 
ship. The industry has always had and 
continues to have a warm regard for those 
who have served it long and _ faithfully. 
Their claims to recognition are by no means 
ignored. But as a matter of basic industry 
policy, the primary factor in promotions 
is ability. This feature of industry policy 
is written into the industry’s labour agree- 


ments. ‘The policy itself is not seriously 
challenged. However, when the assessment 
of ability, which is a management function 
and which is a very important management 
skill in organizing and directing employees 
to work most effectively, comes into ques- 
tion there is sometimes a need to review 
the administration of the policy. 


There is considerable evidence that the 
policy of promotion on the basis of ability 
has resulted in the elevation of many 
employees from the ranks to positions of 
responsibility. A lecture by Professor H. O. 
Keay two years ago on “McGill Engineer- 
ing Graduates in the Paper Industry” is a 
case in point. Another study “just 
over three years ago and covering only 17 
out of the 113 pulp and paper mills 
supplies a wealth of data showing that the 
industry believes in recognizing ability by 
promotion from within. With respect to 
these 17 mills, 


51 labourers were promoted:— 
28 to Superintendents of Woodyards, 
Sulphite Departments, Groundwood 
Departments; 5 to Superintendents, 
Paper Mills; 4 to General Superin- 
tendents; 4 to Chief Clerks; 2 to Mill 
Managers; 2 to Assistant Mill Managers; 
2 to Superintendents of Finishing and 
Shipping Departments; 2 to Superin- 
tendents of Electrical Departments; 1 
to Mechanical Superintendent; 1 to 
Woodland Resident Manager. 


13 clerks were promoted :— 
6 to Chief Clerks; 3 to Superintendents 
of Finishing and Shipping Departments; 
2 to Mill Agents; 1 to Woodlands 
Resident Manager; 1 to Superintendent 
Groundwood Department. 


11 broke hustlers were promoted:— 
5 to Superintendents, Paper Mills: 3 
to Mill Managers; 1 to General Super- 
intendent; 1 to Superintendent, Sul- 
phite Department; 1 to President. 


10 draftsmen were promoted:— 


6 to Plant Engineers; 2 to Chief 
Engineers; 1 to Assistant Manager of 
Cee 1 to Assistant Chief 
Slerk. 


/ testers were promoted:— 

2 to General Superintendents; 2 to 

Superintendents, Sulphite Departments; 

1 to Superintendent, Paper Mill; 1 to 

Superintendent, Groundwood  Depart- 

ment; 1 to Mill Manager. 

Three companies have promoted a surveyor, 
a forester, and an accountant respectively to 
the position of vice-president and general 
manager. 

These are only a few examples and they 
are cited to illustrate the point that there 
is no need for able persons with ambition 
to fear frustration in the pulp and paper 
industry. The industry provides an ample 
opportunity for such individuals to build a 
career for themselves. 

To sum up, then, these four factors, 
heavy capital investment, high degree of 
unionization, achievement of security, and 
existence of opportunity, are major factors 
in the relations between management and 
labour in the pulp and paper industry. 
Although there are other important influ- 
ences, these four factors have contributed 
significantly to the enviable record of 
cordial and co-operative relations between 
management and labour in the industry. 
These are factors, which, because of their 
relative permanence, make the “know how” 
of human relations in industry an indis- 
pensable qualification of those engaged in 
managing the industry’s affairs. Also 
because of their permanence, these four 
factors provide more than a hope that the 
pulp and paper industry’s record in indus- 
trial relations will continue to be a source 
of envy on the part of others not so 
happily situated. 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT PRODUCTION COMMITTEES 
IN THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


A substantial number of firms in the pulp and paper industry 


maintain 


committees do not concern themselves 


labour-management production 


committees. Such 


with issues that are 


subject to collective bargaining, but concentrate on problems of 


production. 


According to the records of the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service there are 
39 labour-management production com- 
mittees presently functioning in the pulp 
and paper industry, representing a working 
force of some 22,250 workers. 

The discussion topics of these LMPC’s 
are numerous. In general, they concern 
themselves with safety, efficiency, good 
housekeeping, quality of pulp and paper, 


health and welfare and absenteeism. Their 
deliberations on more specific subjects in 
these categories are outlined in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 


Safety Studied 


Safety is of great concern to all committees 
in the pulp and paper industry. Working 
as they do with dangerous chemicals, hot 
water and steam and complicated machimery, 
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the representatives know the hazards 
inevitably present in an industry of this 
kind and have devoted a great deal of 
their time to this important matter. They 
have discussed ways and means of oper- 
ating the dryer scrapers more safely; the 
hazard presented by steam pipes too close 
to high tension wires; the feasibility of 
covering steps with old decker wire to 
prevent slipping accidents; the possibility 
of erecting guard rails around the wood 
tanks. 

Also under the safety heading have come 
deliberations on: the safest method of 
unloading lime from box cars at the 
sulphite mill; the proper use of toe caps 
to reduce foot injuries; ways and means 
to reduce the amount of chlorine gas 
present in the bleachery; the hazards occa- 
sioned by the misuse of air hoses. 


Quality Probed 


Quality has not been neglected by the 
LMPC’s. They have constantly sought to 
improve the texture and cleanliness of 
their product. Discussions in this cate- 
gory included: methods of getting a better 
“back” on carton material; ways and 
means of eliminating the dumping of 
unsuitable waste into the beaters; the 
reasons for adhesive drying out on the 
roll and a poor bond consequently result- 
ing; the possibility of placing a cover on 
the machine chest to eliminate dirt and 
moisture splashing on the paper; a new 
arrangement for departmental inspections 
of products; an investigation into the 
variations in output of paper machines. 


Plant Layout 


Efficiency, waste of materials and man- 
power and plant layout as it effects 
efficient production have also been dealt 
with extensively by the committees. Their 
deliberations in these departments included: 


Correction 


an investigation into the possibilities of 
obtaining an improved performance from 
a special machine for the treatment of 
wood bark to be used instead of coal; 
best means of tracing sprinkler breaks on 
the paper machine route; the elimination 
of conditions which result in knotters 
insufficient amount of water 


giving an 
which results in strain on the screen 
plates; the use of endless belts in the 


shipping room to facilitate handling and 
loading; the proper spotting of railway 
ears for efficient shipping; methods of 
eliminating overflow from the _ storage 
tanks; the possibilities of setting up a 
central tool crib; the organization of a 
salvage program; and the establishment of 
standard rules to govern machine crews in 
reducing spoilage and loss of time. 

Housekeeping is a continuing problem in 
this industry and it appears regularly on 
the agenda of all the LMPC’s. The 
elimination of dust and gases from the 
machine shop has been probed, as have 
the relationship between poor housekeeping 
and waste of labour and material; the 
ventilation and condensation conditions at 
the wet end of paper machine room; ways 
and means of combating grease, water and 
oil covering the drive belt and splashing 
on the walls and windows; the condition 
of incinerators. 

Many other discussion topics fall in 
the miscellaneous category. Some of these 
are: the provision of light work for men 
who are prevented from carrying on their 
regular work by injuries; the advisability 
of petitioning city authorities to eliminate 
dangerous traffic hazards near the plant; 
the desirability of providing more audio 
visual education for employees in work 
methods; improving the suggestion plan; 
obtaining improved saw sharpening equip- 
ment; the provision of a community work- 
shop for employees where facilities for 
woodworking and other handicraft hobbies 
would be available. 


In the rush of producing the May issue, the affiliation of the New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour was designated by the initials CCL. 
This of course, is an error, for this Federation is a part of the Trades 


and Labour Congress of Canada. 
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CONFERENCE ON WAGE STRUCTURE 


AT LAVAL UNIVERSITY 


The fifth annual convention of the 
Industrial Relations Department of Laval 
University was held in Quebec on April 24 
and 25. The convention brought together 
some 500 delegates from all parts of the 
Province of Quebec to discuss the general 
theme of “Wage Structure”. 

The Hon. Gérard Tremblay, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour of Quebec, opened the 
convention, pointing out that the purpose 
of the sessions was to co-ordinate the aims 
and ideas of capital and labour. Mr. 
Tremblay is also Director of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations of Laval 
University. 

Monsignor Ferdinand Vandry, Rector of 
Laval University, expressed his happiness 
at seeing both labour and capital come 
together to discuss their mutual problems in 
the light of Church social doctrine. He 
asked the participants to have an unbiased 
spirit in seeking the truth. 

The first lecture was delivered by Mr. 
Walter Delaney, member of the Standards 
Department, Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., 
Montreal. Speaking on the elements of 


wage administration in the enterprise, he 
stressed the necessity of measuring work 
according to a just scale of values, in order 
to obtain a fair and solid structure of wage 
payment, and peace and justice in indus- 
trial relations. 

He explained the different techniques of 
job evaluation, aimed at establishing the 
relative value of every task inside the 
enterprise. He stressed the advantages of 
the “points system” in job evaluation, 
which system, he said, had the qualities of 
being highly objective and adaptable to 
changeable economic conditions. 

The second lecture was given by L. G. 
Daigneault, industrial engineer, of Dufresne, 
McLogan and Associates, Industrial Rela- 
tions Counsellors, Montreal, who spoke on 
“Piece Work and Hourly Rates.” 

Summing up the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the hourly and piece work 
system, Mr. Daigneault declared the first 
to be more generous than the other, because 
it 1s aimed at correcting the deficiencies of 
the piece work system, which buys the 
worker’s production rather than his time. 


The convention brought together 
some 500 delegates from all parts 
of the Province of Quebec. Top 
picture shows, from left to right: 
Monsignor Ferdinand Vandry, rector 
of Laval University, Mr. Gérard 
Tremblay, Deputy Minister’ of 
Labour of Quebec and director of 
the Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions of Laval and Reverend 
Georges-Henri Lévesque, 0.P., Dean 
of the Faculty of Social Sciences. 
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Mr. Daigneault said, however, that wage 
payment on an hourly basis was practical 
today only when there was no other alter- 
native. He declared that a system of 
remuneration by proportional bonuses, 
added to basic guaranteed wages, seemed 
the most acceptable, economical and. easily 
applied. He believed that such a fair and 
justified sharing of additional productive 
gains, at every period of pay, to workers 
showing efficient production was conducive 
to the profitable operation of enterprise. 

Mr. Daigneault pointed to the need for 
expert preparation in the matter of organ- 
izing basic wage rates. He said that 
profit-sharing gave a wage increase at the 
very most of ten per cent; while a system 
of combined hourly and piece rates on a 
production bonus basis assured the worker 
of 15 to 40 per cent increase. He pointed 
out that the profit-sharing system can only 
be installed when the plant is efficiently 
organized, paying big wages coming from 
efficient operations. 

The question of specialized operations as 
against assembly line methods was also 
discussed by the Montreal engineer, who 
declared himself to be in favour of the 
former; for, he said, there is no allowance 
for accumulation of work between stations 
in the assembly hne system and thus, the 
inefhciency of one is the inefficiency of all. 

Entitling his lecture “Wage with Produc- 
tion Bonus”, Mr. René Breton, CGA, office 
manager of Ludger Duchaine Inc. Quebec, 
described certain faults and failings of 
methods of payment on both hourly and 
piece work systems. Noting that the in- 
terests of employer and employee seem to 
clash in this matter, he supported a combin- 
ation of the two systems by giving a bonus 
when a certain production level is reached. 

Mr. Breton said that in some cases the 
determination of wages through collective 
agreements, rather than job analysis, tended 
to level wages and cut down on individual 
initiative. 

If there is the feeling that success in 
industry is the business of everybody, from 
the president down to the newest employee, 
he observed, and if everybody inside the 
enterprise feels at home, and is part of the 
same team, then it will be easy to find a 
solution to the best means of remuneration. 

Mr. Gérard Picard, President, the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
described the living wage as one which 
affords a reasonable standard of living to a 
typical family of five persons 
mother and three children), allowing for a 
savings account and permitting the posses- 
sion of property. 

Social and ethical criteria of wage fixing 
was the general subject of Mr. Picard’s 
lecture. 
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“The minimum wage for subsistence in 
1950 for a typical family of five is $2,340,” 
declared Mr. Picard, “and to reach the 
minimum of comfort, at least $600 should 
be added.” 

He concluded that the elements to be 
considered in determining a living wage 
were: the cost of living, the state of busi- 
ness and the requirements of the common 
good. 

Mr. Marcel Franeq, President of the 
Provincial Federation of Labour, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, spoke 
about the variation of wages between 
units of the same industry. He described 
three systems of wage determination in 
the Province of which the first two, 
namely the Collective Agreement Act and 
the Minimum Wage Act, were legislative, 
while the third consisted of free collective 
bargaining. 

Referring to the Collective Agreement 
Act, he claimed that the standards used 
under its provisions to establish wage 
variations were too rigidly based on 
geographic factors. He stated that orders 
under this Act can sometimes become tools 
for the creation of monopolies, thus bring- 
ing about the disappearance of small 
industries. 

He also discussed the Quebec Minimum 
Wage Law and held that it does not con- 
sider the true factors which should apply 
in creating wage variations in an industry. 

Praising the system of free collective 
bargaining as being the best to establish 
just variations in wages, he said that wage 
rates fixed in this way were usually higher 
than those decreed by law. Local condi- 
tions of work were more respected, and 
the system was more beneficial to industry 
and encouraged private initiative. 

Mr. Eugene Forsey, Director of Research 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa, 
studied the wage variations between different 
industries. Mr. Forsey explained that 
salaries may vary according to local, 
regional and national conditions. Wages, 
for example, are lower in smaller towns 
and higher in mills where the 40-hour week 
is established. Social conditions influence 
wages more than strictly economic laws 
and such elements as the distance from 
home to the mill and night work, for 
example, have to be considered in the 
measuring of fair wages. What interests 
the worker, pointed out Mr. Forsey, is his 
take-home pay. 

A single labour market on a national 
scale is impossible in Canada, declared Mr. 
Forsey, because of the existence of two 
languages, two civil law systems and 
different social, educational and. religious 
institutions, and also because of the size 
of the country. 
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Wages may vary from one industry to 
the other because of their different financial 
structure and also because of the size of 
the leading industry. There often is an 
enormous difference between what an in- 
dutry can pay and what it is paying. 

The speaker favoured the dev elopment of 
a vigorous trade union movement in 
Canada. 

Mr. Maurice Lamontagne, associate 
director of the Department of Economics, 
Laval University, declared that “better 
immediate results can be obtained for the 
worker by the application of wage adjust- 
ment according to the value of production.” 

The subject chosen by Mr. Lamontagne 
was “Is there an economic law explaining 
the determination and variation of w ages?” 

“Our salary policy should seek its 
Inspiration from the great principle recog- 
nized in the old days of the handicraft 
economy, and put aside under capitalism, 
namely, that the income of workers should 
vary with the value of production,” he 
declared. Outlining the practicality of the 


principle, he said it takes into account the 
rights of the worker, the potentialities of 
industry and general economic conditions. 

At the closing dinner, Dr. Charles de 
KXoninck, Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy 
of Laval University, tackled the problem of 
Communism, pointing out that the Marxist 
cone eption of the human being is directly 
and irreconcilably opposed to the Christian 
conception. 

Reverend Georges-Henri Lévesque, OP, 
Dean of the Faculty of Sciences of Laval 
University, after noting that Communism 
is the most serious and most profound 
problem of our time, told the meeting 
that the only attitude toward it must be 
that of sincerity, “a sincerity which will 
make it appear to us in its true light, in a 
perspective which is not falsified by mere 
polemics and political party interest.” 

“It means,’ he added, “that we must 
first and foremost do battle in the domain 
of ideas” and that “the struggle against 
Communism must be not a battle of words 
but a battle of ideas.” 


CONFERENCE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
CENTRE, McGILL UNIVERSITY 


The second annual conference of the 
Industrial Relations Centre, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal was held on May 1, 1950. 
Its purposes were to review and appraise 
the activities of the Centre over the past 
academic year and to lay plans for its 
future program. Over one hundred repre- 


sentatives of business, of labour and of 
government were present. Professor H. D. 
Woods, Director of the Centre, briefly 


reviewed its activities, and a critical dis- 
cussion was led by members of the Centre’s 
winter seminar groups. The second half 
of the conference was devoted to a discus- 
sion of the current research program of the 
Institute of Labour and Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of Illinois, led by Dr. 
Milton Derber, co-ordinator of research for 
the Institute. 

Professor Woods, in summarizing the 
activities of the McGill Centre, stressed 
the mutual benefits which came from the 
meeting of the representatives of acadamic 
activities with business men. In the past 
vear the seminars have dealt with the 
formal collective agreement and individual 
and group action. The rise of unions was 
discussed in terms of the broad subjects 
of the seminars and led the participants 
into discussion of such topics as the posi- 
tion of the union leader in society and the 
role of arbitration in the settlement of 
disputes. 

Dr. Derber in his address stated that the 
University of Illinois was at the present 
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time carrying on a study of the industrial 
relations in a community of 65,000 people. 
The investigators include representatives of 
most social sciences who bring the experi- 
ence of their fields to bear on the general 
problem. The project also involves a pool- 
ing of experience of the research workers 
in the community. It is hoped that such 
an integrated approach will provide many 
insights in the nature of industrial relations. 

In summing up the day’s discussions, 
Professor V. W. Bladen, of the Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of 
Toronto, stressed the role of objective 
research as carried on in the universities 
in aiding unions and managements alike in 
their many common problems. In referring 
to the tendency for the several types of 
social scientists to join in common projects, 
he remarked on the value of the contriba- 
tion each had to make to the others. 

Finally, in a dinner address, Col. R. D. 
Harkness, President of the Northern Elee- 
tric Company Limited, spoke of the 
importance of assessing the implications of 
collective bargaining to industry. He 
stated :— 

One of labour’s problems is to under- 
stand the economic principles under a 
competitive system and the necessity for 
productive efficiency; while one thing 
management should attempt to appre- 
ciate is the pressure placed on union 
leaders by the membership. 
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This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


The recommendations of the Conciliation Boards which dealt 
with the current dispute affecting the non-operating employees 
of four Canadian railway systems were considered by the parties 
during April and accepted by the companies but rejected by the 


associated labour organizations early in May. 


The dispute 


between the Polymer Corporation Limited and the bargaining 
agent for its employees was settled by arbitration during the 


period under review. 


Introduction 


The May issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
carried a brief summary of the reports 
of the two Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation which dealt with the current 
dispute between various Canadian railways 
and two groups of railway labour organiza- 
tions representing non-operating employees 
of the companies. The texts of the reports 
of the Boards are reproduced in this issue. 

On April 14, the Director of Industrial 
Relations of the Department of Labour 
wrote the interested railway companies and 
the groups of associated labour organiza- 
tions asking if the recommendations of the 
Conciliation Boards were acceptable to the 
parties. On May 1 a reply was made by 
the managements of the Canadian National 
Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company stating that, after a very careful 
re-consideration of their position and 
having weighed their responsibilities to 
their employees and to the public, the 
railways were willing to accept the findings 
contained in the majority reports of the 
Conciliation Boards and were ready to 
negotiate a settlement on the basis of 
those reports. The reply also reviewed 
the financial situation of the railways and 
the position which they had _ previously 
taken in regard to the requests of the 
unions, and emphasized that the additional 
costs involved could only be met by in- 
creasing the charges made to the public for 
the services of the railways. Replies were 
also received from the Ontario Northland 
Railway and the Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway concurring in the position 
taken by the two major railway systems. 

The replies received from the joint 
negotiating committees of the twelve 
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standard international labour organizations 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labour and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers and the Brotherhood of Express 
Employees rejected the recommendations 
of the Conciliation Boards on the ground 
that they were unsatisfactory and wholly 
unacceptable. 

On May 12 both groups of labour organ- 
izations notified the Department that they 
had decided to submit the dispute to a 
vote of their members for an expression of 
their views “as to their willingness to with- 
draw their services from the railways” in 
the event of a failure to reach a settlement 
of the dispute. 

On May 2, 1950, the Minister of Labour 
received a copy of the decision of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice G. A. Gale of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario, whom he had appointed 
as Arbitrator to deal with the dispute 
between Polymer Corporation Limited and 
Local 14, United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers of America. 

Mr. Justice Gale was appointed by the 
Minister on the request of the two parties 
when they agreed to submit their dispute 
to arbitration following rejection by the 
Union of the report of the Conciliation 
Board which the Minister had previously 
appointed to deal with the dispute. 

The award of the Arbitrator gives to 
the employees concerned a general increase 
of four per cent and a further general 
increase of two cents per hour, effective 
from December 1, 1949, to February 1, 
1951, and shift differentials of three cents 
and six cents per hour, effective from 
November 1, 1949, to February 1, 1951. 


The dispute arose out of negotiations for 
the revision of wage rates which are 
covered by a clause providing that wages 
may be altered during the term of the 
agreement if such alterations are mutually 
agreed upon by the parties. The Union’s 
demands were for a general wage increase 
of 10 cents per hour and five-cent and 10- 
cent-per-hour shift differentials. Agree- 
ments had previously been reached on 
other matters initially in dispute. 


On the request of the Union, the Min- 
ister had, on August 17, 1949, appointed a 
Conciliation Officer to assist the parties in 
their negotiations (L.G., Oct., 1949, p. 1236). 


On September 27, 1949, following receipt 
of a report from the Conciliation Officer 
stating that he had been unable to effect a 
settlement, the Minister appointed a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation (L.G., 
Nov., 1949, p. 1402). The Board had as 
Chairman His Honour Judge M. A. Miller, 
Cobourg, Ontario; G. C. Richardes, Windsor, 
Ontario, member appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer; and Gordon H. 
Bates, Niagara Falls, Ontario, member 
appointed on the nomination of the Union 
(L.G., Dec., 1949, p. 1555). 


The Conciliation Board made its report 
to the Minister early in March, 1950 (L.G., 
May, 1950, p. 684), and, although it had 
not been able to effect a settlement, it was 
able to make unanimous recommendations 
as to the terms on which an agreement 
should be based. The Board recommended 
a general wage increase of three per cent 
and a further general increase of three cents 
per hour. The Board also recommended 
the payment of shift differentials of three 
cents and six cents per hour. The recom- 
mendation was that both the increases and 
shift differential payments would be effec- 
tive from January 1, 1950, to February 1, 
1951. 


On March 18, 1950, the Union advised 
the Department that its membership had 
rejected the recommendations of the Con- 
ciliation Board and that a work stoppage 
had been scheduled for March 22, 1950. At 
this point, the Department again inter- 
vened in an attempt to bring the disputants 
together and, on March 19, an Industrial 
Relations Officer of the Department 
succeeded in persuading the parties to 
submit the dispute to arbitration. Under 
the terms of the arbitration agreement the 
function of the Arbitrator was to determine 
whether the union’s demands for a general 
wage increase of 10 cents per hour and 
shift differentials of five cents and 10 cents 
per hour should be put into effect, or 
whether the recommendations of the Con- 
ciliation Board should be confirmed, or 


whether there should be some intermediate 
award and, if so, at what date the changes 
should be made effective. 

Under the Arbitration Agreement, the 
parties also agreed that in the meantime 
the rates of pay and shift premiums, as 
recommended by the Board of Conciliation, 
would be put into effect as of January 1, 
1950. 

Following failure by the Union and the 
Company to agree upon the choice of an 
Arbitrator, the Minister of Labour, on the 
request of the two parties, on March 21 
appointed the Hon. Mr. Justice G. A. Gale 
to arbitrate the dispute. 

In his written decision, the Arbitrator 
gave an extensive review of the history of 
the Crown Corporation and an equally 
extensive review of the evolution of its 
wage structure during and since the war 
years. 

In reply to the contention of the Union 
that the wage rates paid to hourly 
employees of the Corporation were not fair 
and reasonable, Mr. Justice Gale pointed 
out that, since the hourly rated employees 
first joined the Company, the cost of living 
in Canada had increased by 39:2 per cent 
and that, during the same period and after 
incorporation of the recommendations of 
the Board of Conciliation, the wage rates 
in the Company had advanced by nearly 
38°46 per cent. The decision pointed out 
that, if to this figure a further percentage 
were added to cover the benefits derived 
from shift premiums, it would be observed 
that, broadly speaking, wage rates in the 
plant have kept pace with the rise in the 
cost of living. 

The decision also dealt with the argu- 
ment of the union that while rates of 
wages have increased by approximately 38 
per cent, the actual payments received by 
workers have not similarly increased. Mr. 
Justice Gale pointed out the company had 
brought into existence employees’ group 
insurance, and pension and_ retirement 
plans, and that there have been substantial 
reductions in income tax payments. The 
Arbitrator concluded that, after considering 
these factors and after making a study of 
the take-home pay of a group of employees 
of Polymer Corporation Limited, it could 
be said that there has been an increase in 
take-home pay of approximately 38 per 
cent since the company started operations 
and that this increase compared favourably 
with the increase in the cost of living. 

A further argument of the union was 
that the employees should be able to get 
“sa fair living from a $20,000,000 annual 
operation”. In regard to this argument the 
Arbitrator stated that it would be idle to 
suggest that the gross amount received 
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from. annual operations by any company 
should govern the amount to be paid out 
in wages and salaries, since those amounts 
may bear no relationship to each other. 
The arbitration award stated that unless 
“the wage rates now in effect are out of 


harmony with those being paid in the 
district, or the company should allow 


greater participation by the employees in 
its operating profits regardless of all other 
considerations, the present wage structure 
would seem to be quite proper”. 

On the first point, the Arbitrator stated 
that the wage rates of Polymer Corpora- 
tion Limited conform with those paid by 
other companies in the district, with but 
one exception. He also stated that the 
hours worked at Polymer are less than 
average hours worked in other major 
Canadian industries, that the average weekly 
wage rate at Polymer is third highest and 
that its employees receive the fourth 
highest amount of take-home pay. Mr. 
Justice Gale concluded that the scale of 
wages recommended by the Conciliation 
Board are at least on a parity with current 
wages in the larger industries in the Sarnia 
area and with general wage levels in the 
whole country. 

The award stated that neither does it 
follow as a matter of course that mere 
improvement in the company’s operating 
statement must bring higher wages. The 
operating profits of the company for the 
years 1947 and 1948 and the probable 
profits for 1949 were set out. 

The Arbitrator considered it to be part 
of his function to decide whether the rates 
recommended by the Board of Conciliation 
are adequate, having regard to the position 
of the company today and the degree of 
success or failure it may be expected to 
encounter in the future. 

The Arbitrator stated that the increases 
demanded by the union would amount to 
approximately 3 of the anticipated profit 
for 1949, a proportion which he considered 
to be unjustified. The union was also 
reminded that the rubber market is sensi- 
tive and the synthetic rubber is not so 





well established that it can meet all com- 
petition. It was also suggested that serious 
consideration be given to the necessity for 
considerable expenditure to cover experi- 
mentation and research. 

The Arbitrator stated that the recom- 
mendations of the Conciliation Board, on 
the other hand, would amount to approxi- 
mately 4+ of the expected surplus for 1949, 
and while he agreed that the recommenda- 
tions of the Board for’a general increase 
of three per cent and a further increase 
of three cents were just and equitable, he 
felt that there was one adjustment which 
should be made to them. The union had 
contended that the employees had need of 
a straight cents-per-hour increase to meet 
the rising cost of living and that percentage 
changes in rates were wrong in principle, 
since they had the effect of expanding the 
spread in rates between various classes of 
employees. The company had contended, 
conversely, that a straight monetary in- 
crease tended to compress the spread and 
thus destroys some of the value of incen- 
tive rates for personnel in higher positions. 
Mr. Justice Gale agreed that both argu- 
ments are sound and should be supported 
by an increase which incorporates a com- 
bination of the two principles. He con- 
sidered that a general increase of four per 
cent and a further increase of two cents 
per hour would partially meet both argu- 
ments. 

The Arbitrator reported that he found 
little evidence to justify making a change 
in the shift differentials of three cents and 
six cents per hour recommended by the 
Conciliation Board and that they are just 
and equitable when considered in relation 
to differentials paid by similar industries in 
Canada and by other industries in the same 
area, 

Following is a table showing the 1949 
wage rates for Polymer Corporation 
employees, the increases recommended by 
the Conciliation Board, the increases 
awarded by the Arbitrator, and the new 
wage rates after incorporation of the 
Arbitrator’s award :— 


1949 Increases Recommended Increases Awarded New 

Classification Rates by Conciliation Board by Arbitrator Rates 

Group Leaders ae $1.46 $ .07 $ .08 $1.54 
Specia| Mechanica y see ee 1.39 .07 .08 1247 
Giasstl “Mechaniceessse eae Use 07 07 1.39 
Class’ 2 Mechanic. -2.>.... 0775. 1.26 07 OOF esa 
Class 3 Mechanic.............. 1.19 .06 .07 1.26 
junior Viecha nice) ne Dare .06 .06 1.18 
NMechanices Melper sere 1.05 .06 06 Tit 
Utility, GV atitaevee a, cremate. ieee .98 06 .06 1.04 
Regular Labour ....... io Bee 92 .06 06 .98 
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The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 


The Industrial 


— In Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act 


came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in toree from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. 

Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 


services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 


decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 


of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
slons—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a_ collective 
agreement, 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 


ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two ofhicers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 


Alberta: two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for one day during the month of 
April. The Board issued three certificates 


designating bargaining agents and ordered 
two representation votes. During the 
month the Board received 21 applications 
for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, for a unit comprising 


locomotive engineers employed by the 
Dominion Atlantic Railway, Kentville, 
NS CL.G April, 1950p. 509)" 

2. The Flin Flon Transportation Workers’ 
Federal Union No. 272, for a unit com- 
prising drivers, mechanics, and helpers 
employed by Northern Bus Lines, Limited, 
Flin Flon, Man. (L.G., May, 1950, p. 675). 

3. The American Newspaper Guild, for a 
unit comprising editorial employees of The 
Canadian Press (L.G., May, 1950, p. 676). 
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Representation Votes Ordered 


1. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Office 
of Auditor of Agencies, Montreal) (L.G., 
May, 1950, p. 675). Following an investi- 
gation of the application the Board ordered 
a representation vote of the employees 
affected. 


2. The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, the Order of Railway Conductors, and 
the Quebec Central Railway Company 
(L.G., May, 1950, p. 675). Following an 
investigation of the applications the Board 
ordered a representation vote of the road 
conductors and yard foremen affected, 
without prejudice as to the decision of 
the Board as to the appropriate bargaining 
unit, the names of both organizations to 
appear on the ballot and the ballots of yard 
foremen to be segregated. 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. The Canadian Marine Engineers’ Asso- 
ciation on behalf of engineer officers 
employed by The National Sand and 
Material Company, Toronto (Investigating 
Officer: H. Perkins). 

2. The Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America on behalf of drivers, 
garage employees, and _ ticket sellers 
employed by Canada Coach Lines Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. O’Neill). 

3. The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of unlicensed personnel employed by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company on 
board the ss. Princess Helene, operating 
between Saint John, N.B., and Digby, NS. 
(Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 

4. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of clerical employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company employed in the 
District Accountant’s Offices in Toronto 
and London, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
H. Perkins). 

5. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada) 
on behalf of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Westward Shipping Limited, Vancouver, 
in the deck, engine room, and stewards 
departments of the tankers m.v. Standard 
Service and m.v. B.C. Standard (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


6. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada) 
on behalf of unlicensed personnel employed 
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on vessels operated by Vancouver Barge 
Transportation Limited, Vancouver (L.G., 
May, 1950, p. 674) Investigating Officer: 
Gek.-Cuarrie): 


7. The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of unlicensed personnel employed on 
vessels operated by Vancouver Barge 
Transportation Limited, Vancouver (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


8. The Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 
men of America on behalf of employees of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
employed in the Signal Repair Shop at 
Westmount, P.Q. (Investigating Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 

9. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of harbour workers employed by the 
Albert G. Baker Company, Limited, in 
Quebec, P.Q. (Investigating Officer: L. 
Pepin). 

10. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of harbour workers employed by the 
Clarke Steamship Company, Limited, in 
Quebec, P.Q. (Investigating Officer: L. 
Pepin). 

11. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of harbour workers employed by W. G. 
McCauley in Quebec, P.Q. (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin). 


12. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of harbour workers employed by Agences 
Maritimes Enregistrées in Quebec, P.Q. 
(Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 


13. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of harbour workers employed by Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Limited in 
Quebec, P.Q. (Investigating Officer: L. 
Pepin). 

14. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of harbour workers employed DY: 
Dinan in Quebec, P.Q. (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin). 


15. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of harbour workers employed by General 
Equipments Limited in Quebec, 1a) 
(Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 


16. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of harbour workers employed by Interna- 
tional Fertilizers Limited in Quebec, P.Q. 
(Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 


17. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of harbour workers employed by Robin 
Hood Flour Mills Limited in Quebec, P.Q. 
(Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 


18. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of harbour workers employed by the Rock 
City Tobacco Company, Limited, in Quebec, 
P.Q. (Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 


19. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of harbour workers employed by Arthur 
Vaillancourt in Quebec, P.Q. (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin). 


20. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of harbour workers employed by the Cana- 
dian National Railways in Quebec, P.Q. 
(Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 

21. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees on behalf 
of harbour workers employed by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company in Quebec, 
P.Q. (Investigating Officer: L. Pepin). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During the month of April the Minister 
appointed Conciliation Officers under Sec- 
tion 16 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act to confer with 
the parties in the following industrial 
disputes :— 

1. The Canadian Seamen’s Union, appli- 
cant, and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Great Lakes Steamship 
Service), respondent (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 

2. The Canadian Seamen’s Union, appli- 
cant, and Keystone Transports Limited, 
respondent (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier). 

3. The Canadian Seamen’s Union, appli- 
cant, and the Anticosti Shipping Com- 
pany, respondent (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier). 

4. The Canadian Seamen’s Union, appli- 
cant, the Lakes and St. Lawrence Naviga- 
tion Company, Limited, respondent 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

5. The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, and Canadian National Steamships, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Coast Steamship Service), and Union 
Steamships Limited, respondents (Concilia- 
tion Officer: G. R. Currie). 

6. The Canadian Seamen’s Union, appli- 
cant, and the Upper Lakes and S&t. 
Lawrence Transportation Company, 
Limited, respondent (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 
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Settlements Facilitated 
hy Conciliation Officers 


1. On April 8, 1950, the Mi£inister of 
Labour received a report from H. R. 
Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer, indicating 
the settlement of matters in dispute 
between the National Harbours Board and 
Division Nos. 224 and 231, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, representing 
employees of the Board at Halifax, NSS. 
(L.G., May, 1950, p. 683). 

2.On April 15, 1950, the Minister of 
Labour received a report from G. R. 
Currie, Conciliation Officer, indicating the 
settlement of matters in dispute between 
Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited 
and the Yellowknife District Muners’ 
Union (Local 802, International Union of 
Mine, ‘Mill and Smelter Workers) (L.G., 
May, 1950, p. 683). 


Conciliation Board Fully 
Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed to deal with the dispute 
between the Lakehead Terminal Elevator 
Association and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(L.G., May, 1950, p. 683) was fully con- 
stituted on April 28, 1950, with the 
appointment of the Hon. Mr. Justice J. T. 
Beaubien, Winnipeg, as Chairman. Mr. 
Justice Beaubien was appointed by the 
Minister of Labour on the joint recommen- 
dation of the other two members of the 
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Board ee Walliams eae eed ohnston, |) 1C.C: 
Winnipeg, and A. J. Wickens, K.C., Moose 
Jaw, who had previously been appointed 
on the nominations of the company and 
union, respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports 
Received 


1. On April 12, 1950, the ‘Minister of 
Labour received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with the 
dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, the Ontario Northland Railway, 
and the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway Company, on the employers’ side, 
and a group of twelve international railway 
labour organizations (L.G., Feb., 1950, 


p. 203). The texts of the reports of the 
Board are reproduced below. 

2. On April 12, 1950, the Munister of 
Labour received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with the 
dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, and the Ontario Northland Rail- 
way, on the employers’ side, and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transpert Workers and the 
Brotherhood of Express Employees (L.G., 
Feb., 1950, p. 203). The texts of the reports 
of the Board are reproduced below, with 
deletions of certain portions of the 
majority report where the language of that 
report corresponds with the language of 
the majority report in the dispute affect- 
ing the international unions. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Canadian National Railways, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Ontario Northland Railway, and Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway Company, 

and 

Order of Railroad Telegraphers; Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees; Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees; Divi- 
sion No. 4, Railway Employees’ Department, A.F. of L.; Cana- 
dian National Railway System Federation No. 11; Canadian 
Pacific Railway System Federation No. 125; International 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers, Steam Plant Employees, 
Roundhouse and Railway Shop Labourers; International 
Brotherhocd of Electrical Workers; International Brotherhood 
of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers; Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union; Brotherhood of Railway Signalmen of America; 
and Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders’ Interna- 


tional Union. 


Hon. HumpHrReEY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Sir: 
1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 


gation established in the above matter and ~ 


composed of the Hon. Mr. Justice J. O. 
Wilson, of Vancouver, Chairman; Mr. A. J. 
Wickens, K.C., of Moose Jaw, nominated by 
the employees; and Mr. Isaac Pitblado, 
K.C., of Winnipeg, nominated by the rail- 
ways; held its first public hearing in the 
Windsor Hotel, in the City of Montreal, 
on the 10th day of January, 1950. After 
hearing the parties for some time, the 
public hearings were adjourned until the 
27th day of February, 1950, at the same 
place, and the Board has been practically 
in continued session since that date, the 
public hearings having ended on the 10th 
day of March, 1950. 
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On April 12, 1950, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with the dispute 
between the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, the Ontario Northland Rail- 
way, and the Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company, and twelve 
international railway labour organiza- 
tions (L.G., Dec., 1949, p. 1554). 

The Board was composed of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, Vancouver, 
B.C.; Chairman; Mr. Isaac Pitblado, 


K.C., Winnipeg, Man., member appointed 
on the nomination of the companies; 
and Mr. A. J. Wickens, K.C., Moose 
Jaw, Sask.. member appointed on the 
nomination of the unions. 
The text of the Board’s report 1s repro- 
| duced herewith. 





2. The employees were represented by :— 

F. H. Hall, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. 

G. R. Pawson, Deputy President, Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union. . 

E. L. Oliver, Statistician. 

H. Smith, Division No. 4, AF. of L. 
(President). 

W. H. Phillips, The Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. 

J.T. Galloway, International Brotherhood 
of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers. 

Sam Finlay, International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and 
Helpers of America. 

H. A. Stockdale, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Signalmen of America. 

Willie Lebeau, International Brotherhood 
of Firemen and Oilers. 

G. Schollie, International Association of 
Machinists. 

Joseph Connolly, United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of Plumbing 
and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada. 

W. Aspinall, Brotherhood of Mainten- 
ance of Way Employees. 

R. Y. Menary, International Moulders 
and Foundry Workers’ Union of North 
America. 

Robert Hewitt, Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen of America. 

Roy Westguard, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

A. E. Payne, Sheet Metal Workers’ Inter- 
national Association. 

E. Schofield, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders’ International 
Union. 

3. The Railway Companies were repre- 
sented by :— 


Canadian National 
R:; ©. Johnston, Asst. 
Personnel. 
P.E. Ayrhbart, Manager, Labour Relations. 
Canadian Pacific 
D. I. McNeill, Vice-President Personnel. 
A 


Vice-President 


J2 He” Kampton, sst. Vice-President 
Personnel. 
S. M. Gossage, Asst. Manager of Per- 


sonnel. 


Ontario Northland 

A. Freeman, General Manager. 

S. W. Gowan, Secretary. 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 

W.J. Warnick, Asst. to President. 

A. E. Cook, Personnel Representative. 

4. Very able presentations, both oral and 
written, were made by both sides, and, after 
such presentations, the members of the 
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Board made repeated endeavours to see if 
some agreement could be reached between 
the parties but regret to state that nothing 
along that line was accomplished. It is 
therefore necessary for the Board to report 
to vou its findings and recommendations. 

5. Mr. A. J. Wickens, K.C., a member 
of this Board, does not concur in those 
findings and recommendations and is filing 
a separate report. 

6. We may add that the proceedings were 
marked throughout by the best of good 
feeling on both sides, and it was a pleasure 
to note the mutual respect and regard 
which the representatives of the parties to 
the dispute have for each other. 


Emplovees’ Requests 
plo’ q 


7. Fifteen standard international labour 
organizations were represented before the 
Board. They requested that the agree- 
ments between these organizations and the 
railways of Canada (which agreements we 
are informed number about 86) be so 
changed as (a) to increase basic rates of 
pay for all employees covered by the agree- 
ments by seven cents an hour, and (b) to 
establish a five-day forty-hour week with 
the same take home pay as for a forty- 
eight hour week. The details of these 
requests are given later. 

8. The employees affected form a large 
part of what is known as the non-operating 
eroup of employees of the railways as 
distinct from those employees who actually 
run the trains such as enginemen, firemen, 
conductors, trainmen and yardmen. These 
non-operating employees comprise some 
fifty distinct occupational classifications of 
workers running from office boys and 
clerks to mechanics, machinists, sectionmen, 
station agents and telegraph operators. 


9. Approximately 86.000 employees of the 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
Railways and a much lesser number of 
employees of the other two railways named 
are represented by the organizations before 
this Board, but it is to be noted that 
another Conciliation Board is, concurrently 
with this Board, considering an application 
by organizations representing other groups 
of non-operating employees (numbering 
over 30,000) of the said railways, in which 
application a similar request for a five-day 
forty-hour week with the same take home 
pay is made, with a request for an increase 
of ten cents per hour in basic rates of pay, 
so that there are over 116,000 employees 
actually represented before the two Boards. 
But if the Railways apply any increased 
pay or changes in working hours to other 
unorganized staffs, as they have done in the 
past, the number of employees of the 
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Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
Railways who will actually be affected is 
approximately 139,000. 


10. The Railways have pointed out that 
the employees represented before this Board 
comprise about 48 per cent of the total 
number of their employees, and that the 
employees represented before the other 
Conciliation Board comprise about 17 per 
cent of such total number, making alto- 
gether 65 per cent of their total employees. 
It can therefore be seen that any settle- 
ment of the disputes affecting so large a 
proportion of railway employees must 
inevitably exert a profound influence on 
the terms of employment of all railway 
employees. 


11. Before considering the reasons adduced 
on the part of the employees for the 
increased pay and shorter hours asked for it 
is well to bear in mind that, effective on 
the 1st March, 1948, an increase of seven- 
teen cents per hour “across the board” was 
granted to all railway employees in Canada. 


12. On the standard 48-hour week that 
increase amounted to $35.36 per month. 
On the same basis the total increase since 
1939 in basic rates of pay of 43 cents per 
hour gave a total monthly increase of 
$88.57. 


13. Although the employees’ demands for 
an increase of 7 cents per hour in pay, and 
for the 5-day 40-hour week are presented 
separately, we find it impossible to deal 
with them separately. To do so would be 
to ignore the cost of the 5-day 40-hour 
week. The two proposals, and their impli- 
cations, must be considered together. The 
proposals are as follows:— 


“1, Effective July 17, 1949, rates of pay 
shall be increased in the amount of seven 
(7¢) cents per hour applied so as to give 
effect to this increase in pay irrespective 
of the method of payment. 

“2. There will be established, effective 
September 1, 1949, for all employees, a work 
week of forty hours consisting of five days 
of eight hours each with two consecutive 
days off in each seven; the work weeks 
may be staggered in accordance with oper- 
ational requirements; so far as practicable 
the days off shall be Saturday and Sunday. 

“3. The adjustment to a work week with 
a maximum of forty straight time hours 
shall be made without reducing the amount 
to be paid for forty straight time hours 
below the compensation now paid for a 
forty-eight hour straight time work week. 
With respect to monthly, weekly, or daily- 
rated positions, or those paid on any other 
basis, the monthly, weekly, daily or other 
basis of payment shall be preserved, and a 
rate shall be established to give effect in 
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those positions to the adjustments requested 
in the foregoing paragraphs by preserving 
forty-eight hours’ pay for forty hours’ ser- 
vice, which will be the basic work week, 
and new basic rates will be established in 
accordance therewith. Service on any day 
in excess of eight hours (exclusive of the 
two consecutive days off) shall be paid for 
at overtime rates; but not less than time 
and a half. Service on the two consecutive 
days off, for eight consecutive hours shall 
be at overtime rates but not less than time 
and a half. Service in excess thereof shall 
be paid for under the call and/or overtime 
rules of the agreements now in effect 
governing working conditions at overtime 
rates but not less than time and a half. 


“4. When any of the statutory holidays 
for which punitive rates of pay are estab- 
lished fall on the employees’ assigned days 
off, the following day shall be recognized 
and paid for as the holiday. 

“5. The adjustments requested herein 
shall not modify rules or practices now in 
effect which are more favourable to the 
employees.” 


14. It will be noted that the proposals 
of the men are that there should be two 
consecutive days off each week, their 
request being for “a work week of forty 
hours consisting of five days of eight hours 
each with two consecutive days off in each 
seven; the work weeks may be staggered 
in accordance with operational require- 
ments; so far as practicable the days off 
shall be Saturday and Sunday.” 


15. It will further be noted that there is 
an ambiguity in the wording of these 
proposals. The 7 cents increase is to be 
effective July 17, 1949, the 40-hour week 
at a later date, September 1, 1949. This 
would mean that when the 40-hour week 
came into effect, the wages would already 
have been increased by 7 cents per hour. 
But the proposal goes on to stipulate that 
when the 40-hour week is introduced it 
shall be done “without reducing the amount 
to be paid for forty straight time hours 
below the compensation now paid for a 
48-hour straight time week.” The word 
“now” creates the ambiguity. Literally 
interpreted this would mean that the rate 
of pay to be used in calculating the 48 
hours pay to be given for the 40-hour week 
would not include the seven cents raise 
previously granted. We feel that this was 
not the intention of the unions, and have 
made our calculations accordingly; that is 
on the basis that the “take home pay” to 
be maintained is to include the 7 cents per 
hour increase. 


16. If the 7 cent raise in hourly pay did 
not precede, but was coincidental with the 


introduction of the proposed 40-hour week, 
the total increases in hourly rates conse- 
quent upon the granting of the unions’ 
proposals would be slightly less. The differ- 
ence would be so small as to be unimportant 
for the purpose of the calculations hereafter 
made. 


17. The effect, in terms of wage rates, 
of granting these requests depends on the 
wage level that has been achieved at the 
time they are granted. If the wage level 
is low, the proposals can be implemented 
without throwing the general Canadian wage 
structure out of balance. If, on the other 
hand, the wage level, expressed in terms 
of hourly earnings, is already a fair one, 
the effect must be otherwise. 


18. This can best be illustrated by com- 
paring the present situation in Canada with 
that which existed in the United States in 
the Fall of 1948 when a Presidential Emer- 
gency Board recommended for United States 
non-operating railway employees exactly 
what is asked for here; that is, an imme- 
diate increase in pay of 7 cents per hour for 
all employees, and, at a later date, the 
institution of a 5-day, 40-hour week, with 
pay for 48 hours per week. 


19. Before this recommendation was 
brought into effect, the rates of hourly 
earnings of United States non-operating 
railway employees were demonstrably out 
of line with those of workers in other 
industries which the Presidential Board 
thought comparable. Without going into 
detail, it can be said that in October, 1948 
those railway employees worked an average 
of 49-1 hours per week for take home pay 
of about $60 ($1.21 per hour). At the same 
date workers in durable goods manufactur- 
ing, and in another group of industries 
which the Presidential Board selected as 
comparable, worked an average of 40 hours 
per week for the same take home pay of 
about $60 per week ($1.45 to $1.50 per hour). 
Admitting the comparability of the indus- 
tries, 1t was obvious that the railwaymen 
suffered an inequity. The Presidential 
Board rectified this inequity by first raising 
wages 7 cents per hour, and by recom- 
mending a 40-hour work week with the same 
take home pay to take effect 9 months 
later. When these things had been done, 
the hours of work and the hourly earnings 
of railworkers were about on a par with 
those of the two groups selected for com- 
parison. Thus the 40-hour week had been 
achieved for railworkers without any dislo- 
cation of the general wage structure of the 
United States. 

20. Such a result cannot be achieved in 
Canada. In October, 1949, the average 
weekly earnings of non-operating rail- 


workers in Canada were $48.13 for an 
average work week of 46-9 hours, being at 
the rate of $1-:026 per hour. The unions 
ask first for 7 cents additional pay per 
hour, and second, for 48 hours pay, at the 
new rate, for a 40-hour week. The effect 
on the earnings of the average railwayman, 
of granting both proposals, would be as 
follows :— 


New average hourly earnings 
1.026 and .07—$1.096 
New average weekly earnings 
1.096 x 48—$52.60 
Average hourly rate if 40-hour week 
becomes effective 
$52.60 — 40—$1.315 


21. After the change, if it were granted 
on the terms asked for by the unions, the 
average railwayman would work about 7 
hours less per week and earn $4.47 more 
per week. He would also have gained, in 
one stroke, an increase in his hourly earn- 
ings amounting to 29 cents per hour or 28 
per cent over his former earnings, surely 
one of the most drastic general wage rate 
increases in Canadian labour history. 


22. The wages paid and hours worked in 
durable manufacturing were used as a basis 
of comparison in the United States. Figures 
on wages paid and hours worked in durable 
manufacturing in Canada at December 1, 
1949, were as follows:— 


Average weekly earnings $46.66 
Average hours worked 43 
Average hourly earnings $1.085 


23. The durable goods worker had, at 
December 1, 1949, an advantage of 5-9 cents 
per hour in earnings over the railworker. 
If the proposals of the unions were granted 
he would not only lose this advantage, but 
find himself earning 23 cents less per hour 
than the railworker. His take home pay, 
for a 43-hour week, would be $46.66 while 
that of a railwayman, for a 40-hour week, 
would be $52.60. 


24. The durable goods groups earn more 
than the average Canadian factory worker, 
whose earnings at December 1, 1949, aver- 
aged 99-9 cents per hour. If the demands 
of the railworkers are acceded to, the gap 
between the pay of the railworker and the 
average factory employee will increase from 
2-7 cents per hour to 31-6 cents per hour. 


25. The variety of occupations in which 
non-operating railworkers are engaged is 
such that comparisons are difficult. How- 
ever, such comparisons as are made should 
be with large groups, such as durable goods 
workers, which may also be expected to 
comprise a diversity of occupations and to 
include, as does the non-operating rail 
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group, skilled and unskilled workers. Com- 
parisons with individual industries are of 
less value. Nevertheless, in order to point 
out the sweeping nature of the proposals 
made by the rail unions, it is interesting 
to compare the average hourly earnings for 
which they ask, $1-315, with the average 
hourly earnings reported on page 7 of 
Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings at 
December 1, 1949, published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. It will be 
observed that compliance with the rail- 
workers’ requests would give them an 
hourly wage rate not only substantially 
higher than that of any group there listed, 
but higher than that of any individual 
industry there listed with the sole excep- 
tion of coal mining. Such a result cannot 
be a proper one. No evidence was adduced 
before us to show that railwaymen are 
entitled to so great an advantage over other 
Canadian workers. 

26. We have said that comparisons are 
difficult. We do not admit that. they are 
impossible. The difficulty arises in part 
from the fact that certain classes of railway 
workers are su2 generis, they have not their 
counterpart in other industries. But this 
is not the real obstacle to comparison. The 
true difficulty is that the membership of 
the unions runs across the scale of Cana- 
dian labour from such lowly paid occupa- 
tions as services (average Canadian wage, 
December, 1949, 65 cents per hour) up to 
such highly responsible positions as that of 
train despatchers, with commensurate pay. 
Between those two extremes there. are 
numerous classes of railworkers which 
might be compared with classes doing 
similar work in other industries. For 
instance a decision as to the rate of pay 
and hours of work of a stenographer in a 
railway office should, in sense, be based on, 
among other things, a comparison with the 
rates of pay and hours of work of other 
stenographers. Such a comparison would 
show that the railway stenographer 1s, 
generally speaking, paid more than other 
stenographers. Other comparisons might 
show that railway emplovees in certain 
occupations were not so well treated as 
the general run of Canadians following the 
same occupations in other industries. But 
the problem created for us here by the 
union demands, and by the very nature 
of this vast group of unions, makes it 
impossible for us to consider separately each 
of the occupations involved. Indeed such a 
task would probably be beyond accomplish- 
ment by one Board within any reasonable 
time, and would require the attention of a 
number of Boards. Under these circum- 
stances, we must do the best we can to 
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achieve justice for the average railworker, 
which may, and probably will, mean that 
some employees will receive more and 
others less than they deserve. This result is 
inevitable when it is sought to gain a 
general advantage for a great body of 
employees engaged in quite dissimilar forms 
of work at widely divergent rates of pay 
and with different working hours (of which 
we shall have more to say later). 


27. Returning to the subject .of wage 
scales in other Canadian industries, and 
leaving out of consideration those included 
in the durable goods group, which the 
United States Presidential Board selected 
as most readily comparable, and which we 
have already discussed, we proceed to make 
comparisons with some other leading Cana- 
dian industrial groups. 

28. In making these comparisons it must 
be remembered that the incidental advan- 
tages enjoyed by railworkers are generally 
greater than those granted to other Cana- 
dian workers. Records show that the con- 
tinuity of employment in the railroad 
industry is relatively high, which must have 
the effect of increasing average annual 
earnings. The employees have the benefit 
of pension plans. They and their families 
are entitled to a considerable measure of 
free transportation. Certain employees are 
given free housing and others free uniforms. 
In the aggregate these factors add consider- 
ably to the advantage of railway employ- 
ment. 

29. Pulp and paper, one of the most 
prosperous of Canadian industries, yielded, 
at December 1, 1949, average earnings of 
$1-088 per hour to the employees. 


30. Textiles paid an average wage of 80 
cents. This industry is probably not fairly 
comparable because of the high percentage 
of women employed who generally receive, 
rightly or wrongly, less than men do. 


31. Miners, the highest paid group, earned 
an average hourly wage rate of $1.95. The 
payment of relatively high wages to miners, 
and particularly to coal miners, is not 
peculiar to Canada and is, presumably, a 
recognition of the dangerous and unpleasant 
nature of their work. 


and 
wage was 


32. In local transportation, street 
electric railways, the average 
$1-028 per hour. 

33. Rubber products paid $1-024 per hour. 


34. Building construction paid $1-092 per 
hour. This is an industry which resembles 
railroading in that it embraces highly 
skilled and highly paid persons as well as 
men on the level of common labour. It 
is also to a great extent, in Canada, a 
seasonal industry, so that the annual earn- 


ings of the average worker would be 
appreciably less than those of the average 
railworker. 

35. Highway construction paid only 86-6 
cents per hour, a low average considering 
that it, too, is a seasonal trade. 

36. Consideration of the wages earned by 
these, the largest groups of Canadian 
workers, convinces this Board that the 
proposals of the railworkers are unreason- 
able. To accept them must result in giving 
an unmerited preference to railworkers over 
all other Canadian workers. The continu- 
ance of such an advantage would be unfair 
to other workers. The inevitable result of 
such a great increase in rail wage scales 
must be attempts by other groups to achieve 
new standards. The disparities to be 
corrected would be so great that their 
rectification would result in an entirely new 
wage scale for the whole country. 

37. We have, of course, had _ several 
general wage increases in Canada over the 
past ten years. The general effect has been 
beneficial to the workers although the bene- 
fit to them is not directly proportionate to 
the amount of the increase, because prices 
rise with wages. The increase in real wages 
has been much less than the increase in 
money wages. The increase now asked for 
by the railworkers is far too large and is 
sought at a time when the Canadian 
economy, while still far above pre-war 
levels, is experiencing serious difficulties 
because of the loss of export markets. This 
is not the time for a revolutionary upward 
revision of the wage scale. 

38. In the consideration of increases of 
this magnitude in railway wage scales there 
is, besides the employers and the employees 
who conduct the negotiations, a third party, 
unheard at the council tables, whose rights 
must be weighed—the ordinary Canadian 
citizen. Higher rail wages mean _ higher 
freight rates and higher passenger fares 
throughout this country. Since this country 
is peculiarly dependent on rail transporta- 
tion, these rates will result in higher prices 
for all goods consumed in this country. 
They will also affect the competitive posi- 
tion of the products of mines, farms and 
forests in the export market which supplies 
a great part of the living of our people. 
The granting of unduly high wages to 
rallworkers will mean that while they 
receive more for their labour, many other 
persons will receive less. The export prices 
of a bushel of wheat, a ton of newsprint, 
or a case of fish are not elastic, and if the 
transport worker receives more than his fair 
share of the dollars for which these goods 
are sold then the farmer, the fisherman 
and the paperworker must receive less than 


thei fair share. This argument must not 
be utilized to unduly and unfairly depress 
the wages of railworkers. It is merely an 
additional reason for the exercise of care 
by this Board to ensure that railworkers 
shall not unfairly benefit at the expense of 
the general public. 


39. In their argument the unions do not 
compare their present wage scale with 
prevailing wage scales in other Canadian 
industries. They do, however, make this 
comparison—they say that since 1939 the 
percentage of increase in rail wages has not 
been so large as it has in other Canadian 
wages. This is true, and the figures sub- 
mitted by the unions appear to be correct. 
These figures show that the general Cana- 
dian wage rate is now 195-8 per cent of 
that prevailing in 1939, while the rail wage 
rate 1s 170-2 per cent of 1939 rail wage 
rates. The latter figure is subject to this 
qualification. In its computation there have 
been included wage rates for the running 
trades, whose unions are not parties to 
these proceedings. The rate of increase for 
the running trades since 1939 has been less 
than that of other railworkers (153-0%). 
Therefore the figure of 170-2 per cent 
would be larger if it covered only the non- 
operating employees; how much larger this 
Board cannot say. 

40. The logic of the argument of the 
unions in citing these figures is that all 
wages should retain the same relative posi- 
tion they had in 1989, and that any 
advantage railworkers had in 1939 over 
other workers should be perpetuated. 

41. The desire of a labour organization 
not to lose what one might call its economic 
ranking is perfectly understandable. But 
this Board does not think that the industry 
of this country is so static that it is 
possible to select any one year, be it 1939 
or another year, and hold that there was 
established in that year a grading of labour 
values which must stand forever. It 
appears to the Board that, in a free society, 
relative wage standards of labour in 
different fields must change over periods 
of time. For instance, the loss in position 
which rail labour has sustained since 1939 
may be due to several factors. A most 
important one is the increasing organization 
of labour in other industry which has taken 
place since 1939. In 1939 and for many 
years before, rail labour was fully organized 
and had reaped the benefits of organiza- 
tion and of capable union management in 
a relatively high wage scale. This was not 
true to anything like the same extent of 
other elements of Canadian labour. Union- 
ization of employees has since proceeded at 
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a great pace and resulted in the rectification 
of inequities and the raising of wages. 

42. Another factor which may, in a lesser 
degree, account for the disparity in the rate 
of increase is the maturity attained by 
Canadian manufacturing during and since 
the war. This has resulted in an increase 
in the proportion of skilled workers 
employed and a corresponding increase in 
rates of pay in manufacturing. 


43. A third factor which has probably 
contributed to this result is the practice, 
during the war, of extending flat wage 
increases, based on rises in the cost of living, 
to Canadian workers. The effect of such 
across the board increases, as between 
different industrial groups, must be to bene- 
fit the lower paid groups by a larger per- 
centage than the higher paid groups, such 
as railworkers. 


Ability to pay 

44. The railways did not argue before us 
that ability to pay, or rather inability to 
pay, was a valid reason for refusing to 
grant railworkers reasonable wages or a 
reasonable work week. The Board agrees 
that the financial condition of the railways 
cannot be pleaded for the purpose of 
perpetuating any injustice to its employees. 
The Board agrees with the unions that 
railworkers must not be required to accept 
substandard wages or onerous working hours 
in order to underwrite railway deficits. If 
higher wages are deserved they must be 
paid, and the public must pay the cost. 
This does not, however, imply that enlight- 
ened labour should proceed to exact what 
it can in the way of wage increases without 
regard to the condition of the business 
which employs it. Under certain conditions 
a union may be well advised to accept a 
lesser wage, with continuity of employment, 
rather than to insist on a higher wage, 
which may threaten that continuity. The 
competitive position of the railways viz a 
viz truck and water competition must 
always be kept in mind by union leaders 
as well as by railway managers, with a 
view to insuring that rail transportation 
does not price itself out of the market. 
That this can be done has been, we think, 
pretty clearly demonstrated in the coal 
industry, both in the United States and 
Canada, during the past few years. The 
changeover from coal to cheaper and more 
reliable forms of fuel has assumed the 
proportions of a stampede. 


45. We believe that railworkers must 
be fairly paid and fairly worked whether 
or not the railways earn a profit. 

46. It is, however, notorious that the rail- 
ways are not among the industries (and 
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there are many) which have prospered 
greatly in recent years. ‘Their relative 
financial position is low. Under public 
regulation they could not take full advan- 
tage of the rising price level of the past 
five years, and the rise in rail rates has not 
kept pace with the rise in the price level. 


47. Therefore, while they must still treat 
their employees fairly, we do not think 
that the financial position of the railways 
is such that they should be asked to embark 
on a novel and costly program as to both 
wages and hours of work, novel and costly 
in terms of all comparable Canadian 
employment. The economy of the railways 
is not such as to justify their selection as 
the laboratory for such a radical social 
experiment. 


The cost of the 5-day 40-hour week 


48. There is a wide range of difference of 
opinion as to the cost to the railways of 
introducing the 5-day 40-hour week and 7 
cents per hour pay increase. 

49. The railways estimate the cost of 
granting it to this group of unions, and 
to the group included in the Canadian 
Brotherhood, whose wages and working con- 
ditions are currently under consideration by 
another Board, and to certain other groups 
whose pay and working conditions might 
have to conform to those of the two large 
union groups at $84,147,000—the 7 cents 
pay increase would cost $25,844,000—and the 
40-hour week $58,303,000. 


50. We would assume that there is no 
dispute as to the cost of the 7 cent per 
hour increase. The unions vigorously deny 
that the 40-hour week will cost anything 
like so much as the railways claim it will. 


51. The Presidential Emergency Board, 
whose report has already been referred to, 
estimated the cost of the 40-hour week in 
the United States at about 14 per cent of 
the total existing wage bill. The data upon 
which this estimate was made were meagre 
and, with respect, the estimate appears 
little better than an intelligent guess. 


52. The unions have submitted certain 
evidence of the cost to the United States 
railways of the 40-hour week since its incep- 
tion. If we were to accept this evidence 
as it 1s interpreted by the unions, we would 
conclude that the 40-hour week had cost 
United States railways nothing. The fact 
is, we think, that the shortened work week 
has been in effect for such a short time 
(since September, 1949) that it is quite 
impossible to draw any conclusions from 
the American experience. The steel and 
coal strikes in the United States have 
lessened traffic volume. The extent to 
which the railroads have effected savings 


by curtailing services to the public and 
by neglecting necessary maintenance are 
unknown, and the effect on their revenues 
of such curtailment and neglect, if any, is 
unknown. Probably a year or so must 
elapse before facts will be recorded from 
which a valid conclusion may be drawn. 


53. It is, of course, very strongly argued 
that the increased efficiency and produc- 
tivity resulting from the shorter work week 
will in a large measure offset the curtail- 
ment of working hours—that employees will 
hereafter do in 5 days what they have 
previously required 6 days to do. Con- 
ceding that a longer rest period may result 
in aN increase in productivity, the argu- 
ment stated above still appears to be 
far-fetched. Furthermore there are a great 
many railway activities to which it is not 
applicable at all, because the jobs require 
that men be continuously on duty to serve 
the public, regardless of the volume of work 
they may perform during those hours of 
duty. 

54. It is also argued that the railways, 
faced with the 5-day 40-hour week will, 
from their own inventiveness, find ways of 
adjusting themselves to it so as to elim- 
inate most of the apparent cost; that the 
spur of necessity will stimulate efficiency 
and economy. There is, of course, some- 
thing in this argument—ways will be found 
of mitigating, to some extent, the economic 
effect of the introduction of the new work 
week. But the prod of the spur of neces- 
sity 1s no new thing to Canadian railroads, 
they have felt it for some years, and it 
is not suggested by the unions that the 
railways have been extravagant or ineffi- 
cient in their operations. There is, of 
course, always room for improvement, and 
further improvement is to be expected, but 
one would think that the field to be worked 
must already have lessened as the railways 
have fought to maintain their services out 
of dwindling revenues. 


55. In this connection it has been pointed 
out by the unions that great improvements 
in efficiency have been achieved over the 
last twenty years so that, to put it in 
simplest terms, the production per man 
employed on the railways is now much 
greater than it was. This is perfectly true 
and the employees must not be denied 
their share of the credit for these improve- 
ments. On the other hand, it must surely 
be conceded that management also has had 
a large share in effecting these changes. In 
any event, let the credit fall where it may, 
the whole benefit of these economies has 
been reaped by the railworkers. This is 
very evident when it is realized that the 
proportion of the revenue dollar paid by 


the railways to the railworkers in 1948 was 
53 cents which is some 44 cents more than 
the 23-year average. On this evidence it 
would appear that wages have not only 
absorbed all the savings that have been 
effected through an increased efficiency but 
have gone beyond that and taken an 


increasingly large share of the revenue 
dollar. 


56. We do not pretend to be able to 
state the exact cost to the railways of 
acceding to the union proposals. We can 
only say that, although we think it will 
be somewhat less than the railways claim, 
it will still be very great. 


The United States comparison 


57. It must at once be conceded that, as 
argued by the unions, the 40-hour week is 
the most usual standard in the United 
States. The Fair Labour Standards Act of 
19388 made it a legal requirement in many 
industries, and it has been voluntarily 
adopted in many others, including the 
American railroad industry. 


58. In Canada the only legislation com- 
parable to the Fair Labour Standards Act 
are British Columbia and Saskatchewan 
statutes which impose a 44-hour work week 
in industry in those provinces. 

59. It is also indisputable that rail 
wages in the United States are substantially 
higher than they are in Canada. 


60. The unions have urged strongly before 
the Board that because the five-day, forty- 
hour week, has been adopted for non- 
operating railway employees in the United 
States, it should be adopted in Canada. 

61. Considering the numerous able 
opinions that have been written in the past 
on this subject, this Board does not feel it 
necessary to expound at length its reasons 
for rejecting the theory that rail wages and 
working conditions in Canada must keep 
pace with rail wages and working condi- 
tions in the United States. In general we 
are content to adopt the reasoning of the 
conciliation board headed by Mr. Justice 
Cameron which in 1948 rejected this same 
contention. It is abundantly clear that 
wages of all workers, not only of railroad 
employees but of all classes of wage-earners, 
are higher in the United States than they 
are in Canada. The same is true of the 
salaries and earnings of executives and pro- 
fessional men in the two countries. The 
fact is that the United States possesses a 
richer and more mature economy than 
Canada and that, presently at any rate, our 
production is not such as to afford us so 
high a standard of living as there is in the 
United States. Under present conditions 
sensible Canadians will, as they must, accept 
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the fact that the earnings of the average 
Canadian are less than those of the average 
resident of the United States. 

62. If international comparisons of wage 
levels are to be made, the rates of wages in 
other countries with less mature economies 
than that of the United States might be 
compared with those in Canada. Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa are examples 
which spring to the mind. If these com- 
parisons were made, it would, we think, be 
found that Canadian wage levels are a 
matter for pride. To select, as the only 
standard of comparison, the wages paid in 
what is admittedly the richest country in 
the world, does not appear to us to be 
sound. 

63. We can appreciate that the inter- 
connection of Canadian and American 
railways, the similarity of the work, the 
payment of United States scale wages to 
employees on United States owned railroads 
in Canada, and the payment of United 
States scale wages to employees on Cana- 
dian owned railroads in the United States— 
all these things must bring the wage 
disparity home to Canadian railworkers. 
But Canadian railworkers cannot expect 
preferential treatment. They must accept 
the same standards as do other Canadian 
citizens. A factory employee in Windsor 
has to accept the fact that his counterpart 
the river in Detroit earns higher 
wages. The same difference runs through 
all levels of society. We can see no reason 
why railworkers should be selected as the 
one class in the Canadian social structure 
for whom this condition is to be changed, 
by raising their wages to the United States 
level. When the per capita wealth and 
productivity of Canada rise to the levels 
attained in the United States, railworkers 
will doubtless receive their due share of 
the new national income. Until that occurs, 
they must, like the rest of us, accept their 
due share of the present national income. 

64. The adoption of a five-day, forty-hour 
week, with the maintenance of take-home 
pay would mean an increase of 20 per cent 
in wages, as the 48-hour week would be 
reduced to a 40-hour week, and therefore 
the same principle which applies to a com- 
parison of wage rates in the United States 
and Canada applies with equal force to the 
reduction of weekly hours of work which 
would bring about increased wages. 


across 


Australia and New Zealand 

65. We have not overlooked the argu- 
ments of the unions based upon “The hours 
of service in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations”. 
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66. It is true that railworkers in Australia 
and New Zealand all have the 40-hour, 
5-day week. But without some information 
as to their earnings this bare fact does not 
provide us with much guidance. It might 
well be that, given a choice, Canadian rail- 
workers would prefer Canadian working 
hours with Canadian pay to Australian 
working hours with Australian pay. It does 
not appear that the 40-hour week is in 
effect on British railways. 


Social aspects of the 5-day 
40-hour work week 


67. This Board does not want to appear 
to have disregarded the lengthy and able 
arguments of the unions in regard to the 
social desirability of the 5-day 40-hour week. 

68. This Board has given due attention 
and weight to those arguments, but remains 
convinced that the present Canadian rail 
wage level is such that the granting to 
non-operating railwaymen of a 5-day 40- 
hour week upon the terms stipulated by 
the unions is not now practicable or 
equitable. 


The Canadian work week 


69. The 40-hour week is not in Canada, as 
it is in the United States, the normal work 
week. On the contrary, the evidence before 
the Board indicates that the 40-hour week 
is very rare in Canadian industry. 

70. “Man Hours and Hourly Earnings” 
for December, 1949 (already referred to) 
shows that out of some 71 listings, which 
include both groups of industries and 
separate industries, there are only three 
industries in which the work week is 40 
hours or less. These are Automobile 
Manufacturing (40 hours), Shoe Manufac- 
turing (39:3), and Highway Construction 
(38-9). The number of workers in these 
three industries constitutes a very small 
proportion of the total number of Cana- 
dian workers. 

71. The Board has not the facilities for 
working out, from the figures quoted, the 
weighted average of weekly hours for all 
Canada, but a superficial examination of the 
figures indicates that the average work week 
is much nearer to 44 than to 40 hours, and 
that a large number of Canadians work over 
44 hours per week. 


Recommendations 


72. The inherent nature of the railroad 
industry makes the institution of a short- 
ened work week more difficult and expen- 
sive than it is in most other industries. 
Railroad service must generally be carried 
on 7 days per week. Trains do not cease 
to move over the weekend, and _ large 


numbers of men must work over the week- 
end to keep them moving and to perform 
the ancillary services necessary to their 
movement. A factory can be closed for 
two days with no loss other than the loss 
in the investment for those two days. A 
railway cannot be closed down for two days 
or for any period. The staggering of work 
hours, while useful, cannot overcome this 
difficulty and a shortened work week must, 
if service 1s to be maintained at present 
levels, result in a great additional cost to 
the railways. 

73. Nevertheless this Board recognizes 
that the existing hours of work for rail- 
workers are out of line with those gener- 
ally prevailing in Canadian industry, and 
that the difficulty of instituting a shorter 
work week must not be allowed to result 
in an indefinite prolongation of this condi- 
tion. 


74. The Board thinks that a fair solution 
of the problem before it is the imstitution 
of a 44-hour work week on Canadian rail- 
ways for non-operating employees, except 
those engaged in water transport and those 
hotel employees who are included in the 
terms of reference to this Board on the 
plan hereinafter set forth. 


75. In introducing a 44-hour week service 
to the public should be maintained and the 
increased cost should be distributed as 
equitably as possible. 


76. In order to explain the solution upon 
which the Board has decided, it is necessary 
to deal, in a general way, with present 
hours of work for various classes of rail- 
workers. 

77. There are many salaried or monthly- 
rated employees, most of them in office 
employment. With few exceptions, those 
workers are classified as working 8 hours 
per day for 6 days a week. Those are 
their contractual hours of work. But in 
practice a considerable percentage of them, 
with the consent of their employers, work 
shorter hours. One singular result of the 
continuance of this unreal classification has 
been that these workers have received, when 
across the board wage increases were 
granted, increased payment for hours in 
which they did no work. Thus, for in- 
stance, a clerk whose contractual hours of 
work are 48 but whose actual hours of work 
are 44 and who has, like all railworkers, 
received across the board increases totalling 
43 cents per hour since 1939 is now being 
paid this increase for 4 hours in which he 
does no work, a sum of $1.72 per week, or 
$89.44 per year. 


78. In general it can be said that monthly- 
rated workers, whether or not they do in 


practice work 48 hours, are classified as 
working 48 hours per week. The majority 
of them still work 48 hours per week. 


79. The group of workers which most 
greatly complicates the wage-hours pattern 
is that which mans the workshops where 
locomotives and rolling stock are cared for. 
These shopworkers are generally paid hourly 
wages and number amongst them skilled 
mechanics, their helpers, apprentices, 
labourers, and some clerical staff. They are 
divided into two classes. One class, some 
25,000 in number, are generally known as 
the running shop workers and work 48 hours 
per week. The other class, the backshop 
workers, numbering 20,000, work 44 hours 
per week. The hourly rates of pay of both 
classes, and of the numerous grades within 
each class, are the same. Since the running 
shop workers work 48 hours, as against 44 
hours for the backshop workers, their take- 
home pay is greater. If the running shop 
workers were granted a 44-hour week, with 
48 hours pay, both their hourly rate of 
pay, and their weekly take-home pay would 
exceed that of the backshop workers, who 
do exactly the same type of work, and 
whose hours of work would then be the 


same. This result must be avoided. 
80. With the exceptions already men- 
tioned it can be said that railworkers, 


generally speaking, work and are paid for 
48 hours per week. 

81. Statistically the average work week 
of railworkers for October, 1949 was 46-9 
hours (including overtime). In point of 
fact this figure is larger than it should be 
because, as already explained, certain 
monthly rated employees, who work less 
than 48 hours per week, are classified as 
working 48 hours. If they were classified 
according to the hours they actually work 
the average work week would be less and, 
incidentally, the average earning per hour 
would be greater than $1-026, the figure 
used in these calculations. 

82. The main reason why the average 
work week (46-9) is less than 48 hours is 
the fact that the backshop workers work 
only 44 hours. 

83. In trying to work out an equitable 
method of instituting a 44-hour work week 
we must have in mind, among other 
objects, these two things:— 


1. To avoid, so far as we can fairly do 
so, any substantial reduction in take- 
home pay. 

Tio minimize, so far as we can fairly 
do so, the cost to the railways, and to 
see that, in any event, the rail wage 
bill for a 44-hour week is not greater 
than that now paid for the present 
work week. 


bo 
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84. Dealing first with this latter pro- 
position, it might seem that this is an 
unnecessary precaution; that the change 
over to 44 hours with the same take-home 
pay cannot result in an increase in the 
wage bill, apart, of course from the general 
cost increase inevitably associated with a 
shorter work week. But this is to ignore 
the adjustment which must be made in the 
pay of the backshop workers. If other shop 
mechanics now working 48 hours are to be 
given a 44-hour week with the same take- 
home pay, their hourly rate of pay will 
rise from $1.22 to $1.33. But the backshop 
workers, doing the same work, could not 
be left earning $1.22 per hour; their rate 
too would have to be raised to $1.33, 
although there would have been no change 
in their work hours. Therefore the rail- 
ways, after the change over, would not 
merely be paying to persons who had 
formerly worked 48 hours per week 48 hours 
pay for 44 hours work, they would, in 
addition, be paying to 20,000 of their 
employees, whose hours of work were 
unchanged, a straight wage increase. This 
increase in the case of mechanics would be 
11 cents per hour, $4.84 per man per week. 
Therefore the weekly wage bill would not 
remain the same, but would increase, and 
this apart altogether from the general cost 
of reducing the work week. 


85. The terms on which this problem is 
presented to us prevent us from arriving 
at different solutions for different classes of 
. employees or for different unions. We 
must find a formula which is capable of 
general application. 


86. The average take-home pay of rail- 
workers for October, 1949 (the last figure 


available) was $48.13 per week. The aver- 


age hours were 46:9 and the average 
hourly earnings were $1:026. All these 
figures presumably include overtime, but 
that fact does not seriously affect their 
usefulness for present purposes. 


87. If the average railworker is to receive 
the same average take-home pay for a 
44-hour week as he received in October 
for an average week of 46-9 hours his new 
rate of pay will be as follows:— 


48.13 + 44 = 109.4 cents 


Increase per hour 
109.4 — 102.6 = 6.8 cents 


Rate of increase 
6.63% 


88. This figure of 6-63 per cent is, we 
think, the figure that must be used through- 
out. It is fair to the average employee. 
In its incidence it will apparently benefit 
the backshop men more than others. This 
cannot be helped. If the unions are, as we 
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believe they are, sincere in their desire to 


help one another, and to act collectively, 


then a result which is fair collectively should 
be acceptable to them. 


89. Some typical results of the applica- 
tion of this formula are as follows:— 


(a) Backshop worker now working 44 

hours per week at $1.22 per hour. 

Present take home pay for 44 hours 
$53.68. 

New rate of pay per hour $1.22 x 
1.0663=$1.3009. 

New take home pay for same hours 
44 x $1.3009=$57.24. 

Gain in wages $3.56 per week. 

Hours unchanged. 


(6) Running shop worker now working 

48 hours per week at $1.22 per hour. 

Present take home pay for 48 
hourss49)< 02> oe: 

New rate of pay per hour 1.22 x 
1.0663=$1.3009. 

New take home pay for 44 hours 
44 x 1.3009=$57.24. 

Loss in wages $1.32 per week (about 
1 hour’s pay). 

Gain 4 hours less work. 

(ce) Clerk, annual salary $2,448. 

Present hours per year (after 
allowing for Sundays and Holidays) 
2.448 hours. 

Present hourly rate $1 per hour. 

Present weekly take home pay 


1.00 x 2,448 
47, 08, 
52 
1.0663=$1.0663. 
New hours per year (44-hour week) 
2,240 hours. 
New weekly take home pay 
1.0663 x 2,240 


= $45.94. 
52 
Loss per week $1.14. 
90. The application of this formula 


should result in leaving the total amount 
to be paid by the railways to all the 
employees for the 44-hour week, the same 
as the total amount which they were pre- 
viously paid for the present work week. 

The benefits to the employees are:— 

1. A shortened work week for the great 
majority; 

2. A raise in take home pay for backshop 
workers; 

3. Higher hourly rates which will result 
in higher overtime rates. 

The loss to the railways is:— 

1. The cost of providing necessary ser- 
vices and labour, at the new increased 
rate of pay, during 4 hours of each 
week; 

2. A new and higher overtime rate. 

91. The Presidential Emergency Board, 
already referred to, selected durable goods 
manufacturing as an industry comparable 
for wage fixing purposes to the railroad 
industry. We have obtained from the 
publication Man Hours and Hourly Earn- 
ings, the figures applicable to this industry 
in Canada at December 1, 1949, and we 


give them below, with comparative figures 
which will apply in the railroad industry 
if the formula we suggest is adopted. 


Durable Rail- 
goods ways 
HPOUTIY CarNINgs. . on. <.! 108.5 109.4 
PiOtseOL) WOTK 2 2 55. 43 44 
Weekly take home pay. 46.66 48.13 


92. It will be seen that the result is to 
give the railworker an advantage in rate of 
pay and weekly earnings over the worker 
in the durable goods industry, with a work 
week one hour longer. 


93. Similar comparisons with any large 
group listed at page 7 of the publication 
Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, will show 
that if this formula is applied the rail- 
worker will have a favourable position in 
the Canadian labour picture. 


94. There was some argument to the effect 
that an increase in wage scales was justified 
by the increase in the cost of living since 
1948, when the last wage increase of 17 
cents per hour was granted. The Board 
does not concede the validity of this argu- 
ment because it does not know what rela- 
tion the present wage bears to the cost of 
living, or what effect the cost of living 
had in producing the last wage increase. 
However, if there is any validity in this 
argument the increase in the rate of wages 
recommended by this Board is sufficient to 
care for any rise which has occurred in the 
cost of living. 

95. The recommendation of the Board 
is that the work week of non-operating 
employees represented before the Board, 
except hotel and water transport employees, 
be reduced to 44 hours and that the said 
non-operating employees, except hotel and 
water transport employees, be paid for those 
44 hours at the rate of 106-63 per cent of 
their present hourly rates of pay. 


96. If the new work week with the new 
wage rates is acceptable to both parties, 
it will of course be necessary that there be 
negotiations between the parties as to the 
way in which the formula is to be applied 
generally, and subsequently the 86 indi- 
vidual agreements will require adjustments 
accordingly. During these negotiations the 
proposals of the railways hereinafter set 
forth as to changes in a number of the 
agreements should also be considered by 
the parties. All these negotiations will of 
course take some time. After they have 
been completed the various railway officials 
across Canada must be instructed as to 
the agreed methods of applying the shorter 
work week; and in due course there will 
probably be required a preparation of 
detailed work schedules, for all railway 


employees concerned, in light of local 
requirements, with such variations in pro- 
cedure as may be considered fair between 
the railways and the employees’ local 
representatives. In addition to this the 
railways will require to line up such relief 
staffs as may be necessary and familiarize 
them with the work to be performed. 
Accordingly the Board suggests the Ist day 
of August, 1950, as the effective date of 
the new work week. 


97. In general the 44-hour work week 
should allow an employee 1$ days con- 
tinuous holiday in each week, preferably on 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday. Where, 
however, working conditions render this 
difficult, it might be arranged for an 
employee to work 11 days each two weeks, 
or to average days of work over a longer 
period. All these are matters to be con- 
sidered when the parties meet for the 
purpose of making the changes in their 
agreements which will be necessary if the 
recommendations in this report are to be 
adopted. 


98. It is the Board’s conviction that the 
interests of the public demand that this 
reduction in weekly hours of work be made 
in such a way as to create the smallest 
burden possible on railway expenses while 
maintaining reasonable service to the 
public. To this end the parties should 
agree on necessary modifications of exist- 
ing rules to keep the cost of replacements 
at a minimum and to enable existing 
positions to be filled where possible on five 
and a half day basis without replacement. 


Cost to the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railways 


of the 44-hour week 

99. It is impossible, of course, to esti- 
mate exactly the cost to the railways of 
the 44-hour week. Time alone will prove 
this. But, if it is assumed that, after the 
institution of the 44-hour week, the same 
total of man-hours must be worked in each 
year as are now worked, a rough calcula- 
tion can be made. 

100. The present average work week is 
46-9 hours. The new work week is to be 
44 hours, 2:9 hours less. The new average 
rate of pay recommended is $1:094 per 
hour. The total number of employees 
represented before both Boards, according 
to railways exhibit No. 1, is 116,530. The 
cost formula for the year is therefore as 
follows, on the assumption made above :— 

$1-094 x 2-9 x 116,530 x 52. 
The result is $19,224,560 .06. 


101. This is, as we have said, a rough 
estimate. It ignores economies which may 
be effected to lower the total number of 
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man-hours required. It also ignores the 
fact that the introduction of a 44-hour work 
week may necessitate the payment of a 
much larger percentage of overtime pay. 
These two factors may balance off, to some 
extent. At any rate, on the basis of the 
evidence before us, which related to the 
cost of a 40-hour week, and not to that 
of a 44-hour week, this is the nearest esti- 
mate we can reach. 


Re: Proposed change in holidays 


102. In the proposals made by the unions 
there is included a request for the estab- 
lishment in each agreement of a _ rule 
providing that “when any of the statutory 
holidays for which punitive rates of pay 
are established fall on the employees’ 
assigned davs off, the following day shall 
be recognized and paid for as the holiday”. 


103. The proposed change as to holidays 
was coupled with the proposed introduction 
of the five-day forty-hour week, and the 
presentation which the employees made to 
the Board asked only that the change in 
the present rule “be extended to the two 
rest days which accompany the five-day 
week”. 


104. The Board has not been given any 
satisfactory reason why the rules in the 
present agreements relating to holidays 
should be altered at the present time, and 
calls attention to the fact that even in the 
United States where the five-day forty-hour 
week was put into effect, the following 
provision regarding holidays was contained 
in the agreement reached pursuant to 
the report of the President’s Emergency 
Board :— 


(d) Holidays. 
Existing provisions relating to pay for 
holidays shall remain unchanged. 


The railways proposal 
as to changes in agreements 


105. When the unions made to the 
railways the requests for changes in agree- 
ments which have been hereinbefore set 
forth, the railways replied suggesting a large 
number of individual changes in their 
agreements with twelve of the interna- 
tional organizations represented before this 
Board. The more important proposals were 
summarized under the following heads, 
namely :— 

1. Modification of certain rules restricting 
the railways in the selection of men 
for supervisory grades and in the 
selection of new employees. 

2. Modification of certain rules restricting 
the railways in the most efficient 
assignment of staff to the work to be 


performed and in adjusting staff to 
meet changes in traffic. 
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3. Reductions in penalty payments repre- 
senting compensation for time not 
actually worked. 

4. Introduction or expansion of scale of 

probationary rates for inexperienced 

employees. 

Adjustments affecting individual wage 

rates. 

6. Payment of reasonable rental for living 
quarters provided by railways. 


oO 


106. One of the reasons given by the 
railways for their proposals was “the 
excessive rise in wage levels as compared 
with revenue earning capacity”, and they 
pointed out that this was clearly “a situa- 
tion where management must explore every 
avenue to place its operations on the most 
efficient basis possible and where impedi- 
ments to efficiency resulting from burden- 
some penalty provisions that previously 
might be tolerated must now be eliminated.” 

107. The railways gave to the unions a 
detailed list of the various changes which 
they suggested should be made in the 
agreements. These proposals of the rail- 
ways have never been discussed between 
the parties, and the railway companies 
have not urged that this Board should 
adjudicate on the merits of the individual 
questions raised by them. 

108. These proposed changes are properly 
a matter for collective bargaining, and given 
a desire on both sides to reach a reason- 
able and fair solution, such solution should 
not prove too difficult. However, the rail- 
ways have urged that if they are faced 
with a settlement between the parties which 
involves a shorter work week, the negotia- 
tion in good faith of the railways’ pro- 
posals should form part of any final settle- 
ment of the matter. The Board feels that 
the public interest demands that the rail- 
ways and their employees should consider 
most seriously such modifications of the 
agreements as, without working a hardship 
on the employees, will contribute to 
increased efficiency or eliminate expense 
not necessary or justified. If, therefore, the 
parties to the dispute accept the proposition 
of the Board in regard to a forty-four hour 
week, during the negotiations for the alter- 
ation of the respective agreements in that 
respect, the Board feels that the proposals 
of the railways as to changes in the agree- 
ments should also be considered. 


109. If, on the other hand, the parties do 
not come to any agreement in regard to 
the shorter work week, then these proposals 
of the railways should be considered in due 
course on the merits by all the parties to 
the agreements. 


The hotels 

110. As the result of a direction from the 
Minister of Labour, based on a _ recent 
decision of the judicial committee of the 
Privy Council, the Board was instructed to 
deal with the wages and hours of work of 
employees in Canadian National Railway’s 
notels, but not with those of employees in 
Canadian Pacific Railway hotels. In the 
result wages and working conditions of 
workers in Canadian National hotels are 
under Dominion jurisdiction, while in the 
Canadian Pacific hotels they come under 
the jurisdiction of the various provinces in 
which they are located. The result, while 
it may be legally unavoidable, is, because 
of the similarity of the hotels and of the 
problems involved, and the identity of the 
unions concerned, an awkward one. 

111. The Canadian National Railways 
argue that, although the wages and working 
conditions of hotel employees are referred 
to us for consideration, along with the 
wages and working conditions of their other 


employees, they should be considered 
separately, and that a separate ruling should 
be made in respect of them. 

112. We think this is right. Hotel work 
has no connection with or comparability 
with railway work. The wages and working 
conditions of railway hotel employees are 
properly comparable with those of other 
hotel employees. The fact that a railway 
company, rather than another company, 
owns a hotel does not change its character 
or the nature of the various classes of 
work performed in it. To classify hotel 
employees as railworkers is entirely artificial. 
They have nothing to do with the opera- 
tion of a railway. 

113. We proceed on this basis to make 
a separate recommendation as to hotel 
employees. Statistics furnished us by the 
Department of Labour show an impressive 
disparity between the wages paid certain 
employees in railway hotels and those paid 
in other hotels selected by the Department 
as comparable. The figures are as follows 
(Table 18). 


TABLE 18 


Average Monthly Wage Rates (Including Value of Meals), for Selected Occupations in 
Railway Hotels as Compared with Other Hotels, Eastern and Western, 1947 and 1948 
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1947 1948 1947 1948 
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99.53 76.73 

134.05 90.89 
105.26 

140.59 
172.67 183.66 

206.69 202.38 
179.21 

204 .23 
193.68 153.30 

226 69 169.10 
179.26 

219-57 
101.74 87.36 

136.92 102.06 
104.32 

139.53 


1 Since wage reports for individual firms received by the Department of Labour are treated confidenti- 


ally, rates for individual cities with only one railway hotel cannot be given separately. 


Rates are averaged, 


therefore, over the two ureas using 1948 employment figures for reporting hotels as weights except for 
Calgary, where 1947 figures are used as weights for Dining Room Waitresses and Cooks. 

2 Eastern Area for Railway Hotels includes Halifax, Quebec, Toronto and Ottawa. 

3 Western Area for Railway Hotels includes Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, Calgary and Vancouver. 


4 “Other Hotels’ used here for comparisons include one hotel (selected to provide as close comparability 
as possible under the circumstances with railway hotels) from each of the following cities: Sydney, St. 
John, Quebec, Ottawa (for room clerks and chambermaids only), Toronto, London and Niagara Falls. No 


Western hotels were thought to be at all comparable. 
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114. The correctness of these figures is not 
disputed, but their relevancy is attacked by 
the unions on two general grounds: 

1. That the general standard of railway 
hotels is so high that there are no 
comparable hotels. 

2. That, if there are comparable hotels, 
the footnotes to the table quoted show 
that comparable hotels were not selected 
for comparison. 

115. It is quite true that in many Cana- 
dian cities the railway hotels are in a class 
of their own, and that other hotels are not 
on the same level. The footnotes to the 
table show that this has been recognized, 
and that an honest attempt has been made 
to accomplish fair comparisons. Further- 
more, if the differences in rates of pay 
were discounted by as much as one-third, 
they would still be formidable. 


116. Other undisputed figures submitted 
by the railways show that the average 
rate of pay per hour in CNR hotels in 
December, 1949 was 75-7 cents while that 
in other Canadian hotels was 58-7, a differ- 
ence of 30 per cent. These figures do not 
include the value of meals and rooms 
furnished to certain classes of employees— 
nor do they include the not inconsiderable 
sums which, by a tacit agreement between 
hotels and their employees, are exacted 
from the public in the form of tips. These 
so-called gratuities are, as any experienced 
traveller knows, not a reward for special 
service but a requisite if one is to obtain 
normal service. In the case of certain 
classes of hotel employees, such as bell- 
boys, waiters, porters, bartenders and check 
room attendants these gratuities must be 
a very important item of income. If it 
were not for the existence of these factors 
the average wage rates quoted above would 
both appear to be low. 


117. We have also been supplied by the 
CNR with tables showing specific rates of 
pay of employees in two CNR hotels, the 
Nova Scotian in Halifax and the McDonald 
in Edmonton. These wage scales appear to 
us to be generous for the classes of work 
described. 


118. The union admits that the wages 
paid in railway hotels are higher than those 
paid in other hotels, but says that this 
difference is justified by the higher degree 
of competency required in railway hotels, 
which maintain superior standards of service. 


119. The Board agrees that the railway 
hotels are of a quality above the Cana- 
dian average, and that this fact, while it 
will not require that railway hotel 
employees work harder than those in 
similar positions in other hotels, will prob- 
ably require a higher degree of competency. 
But it appears to this Board that a wage 
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differential of 30 per cent is more than an 
adequate compensation for higher com- 
petency in the classes of work involved. 


120. Furthermore the evidence shows that 
even in hotels selected by the Department 
of Labour as comparable to railway hotels 
the wages are much lower. 


121. There is no evidence before us that 
the 40-hour week is in effect in any hotel 
in Canada. 


122. Our recommendation in regard to 
CNR hotel employees is that their claim 
to a 7 cent per hour pay increase and to 
a 5-day 40-hour week be rejected. Further 
we consider that the level of wages in CNR 
hotels is so high that, if a 44-hour work 
week is to be introduced, the pay of the 
employees should be reduced accordingly. 
That is to say, their hourly rates of pay 
should be maintained, but their take home 
pay should be reduced by an amount 
representing 4 hours pay, if they had 
previously worked 48 hours, or a propor- 
tionately lesser sum, if they ‘had previously 
worked less than 48 hours and more than 44. 


Water transportation employees 


123. We agree with the railways in their 
contention that the wages and working 
conditions of this small group have no 
relation to the general railway picture and 
ought to be considered separately, with 
reference to wages and working conditions 
of other seafaring personnel, rather than 
with reference to railway labour conditions. 


124. We have heard no evidence, either 
from the unions or from the railways as to 
wages and hours of work of other ship 
personnel, or as to the conditions, that is 
the length of voyages, etc., that affect their 
employment. 


125. We understand that the water trans- 
portation employees represented by these 
unions constitute only a small fraction of 
total crews employed by the railway com- 
panies, the great majority of the crews 
belonging to other unions. 


126. In the circumstances, we do not feel 
that we have any evidence before us to 
justify our making a recommendation in 
regard to wages and hours of work of water 
transport employees. 


General 


127, 14 As “our firm. opinion “thats the 
recommendations herein contained embody 
the utmost in the way of concessions which 
the railways ought to be required to grant 
at this time. 

128. The Board has some _ concluding 
observations to make arising out of the 
nature of the proceedings which it conducted. 


129. There was no collective bargaining 
in the true sense of that phrase. There 
was a great deal of very effective argu- 
ment, a thorough and careful marshalling 
of facts. But the parties remained pro- 
tagonists and never assumed the role of 
negotiators. There was an obvious reluc- 
tance on both sides to concede any point 
for the purpose of arriving at a settlement. 
No middle ground was even discussed before 
the Board. The Board was treated as a 
forum and did not succeed in performing 
its functions of conciliation. 


130. For this failure the Board may bear 
some responsibility, but it may be that the 
chief fault is inherent in the very nature 
of the task. 


131. The negotiation between a national 
group of unions and a national group of 
railways of mass demands, such as were 
made here, presents a conciliation board 
with a very formidable problem. 


132. There are eighty-six separate labour 
contracts between the unions here repre- 
sented and the railways. Each contract is 
a code covering the wages and working 
conditions of a group of workers, and of 
grades within that group. It would be 
impossible to cover all relations between 
the railways and these groups of non- 
operating employees by one contract and 
vet, when revision is sought of contractual 
relations, the problem is approached as 
though there were only one contract. 


133. In the result there is no real collec- 
tive bargaining. In the present case the 
justice of the union demands in relation 
to’ separate classes of workers was never 
studied. It may be that the deserts of 
some of them were greater than others; 
that for instance, some groups deserved a 
substantial wage increase while others 
deserved none. It may well be that the 
onerous and unpleasant nature of the 
labour of some groups gave them a much 
better claim to a shorter work week than 
had other groups. It may be that the 
application of the shorter work week is 
economically practicable for some groups, 
but not immediately so for other groups, 
who might, however, be given other com- 
pensating advantages. None of these things 
was the subject of negotiation or discus- 
sion. They were not negotiated or dis- 
cussed because the terms of the general 
demand required a general solution, not a 
series of particular solutions applicable to 
the particular problems involved. 


134. Again, collective bargaining should 
involve a complete review of all the 
contractual relationships, with all terms 
open to discussion and revision, so that 


there can be that elasticity, that give and 
take which is necessary to any kind of 
bargaining; the granting of a point in 
return for one gained. The negotiation of 
mass demands of this nature precludes that 
sort of true bargaining. 


135. The railways in this case ask for 
modification of a great many of the terms 
of many of the existing eighty-six con- 
tracts. Such changes ought, in fairness and 
in sense, to be discussed along with the 
union demands, which are also essentially 
proposals for the modification of these 
contracts. It is perfectly legitimate bargain- 
ing practice for the railways to ask 
acceptance by the unions of changes they 
propose in exchange for their acceptance 
of changes proposed by the unions. But 
this sort of negotiation cannot be con- 
ducted on the scale attempted here; it 
would take any two negotiating bodies, and 
one Conciliation Board a year or more to 
complete the task of reviewing eighty-six 
contracts. In the result, for reasons of 
expediency, the consideration of the rail- 
ways’ proposals is postponed and the only 
subject to be discussed is whether the 
union demands are to be accepted, abso- 
lutely or in some modified form. There is 
no opportunity for the railways to ask for 
a quid pro quo, in the form of various 
alterations of the terms of the existing 
contracts. This is not true _ bilateral 
bargaining. 

136. It is not suggested that this latter 
result is the product of any design on the 
part of the unions. It is just one of the 
inevitable results of mass bargaining. 

137. Since, by the terms in which the 
problem is presented, real negotiation and 
bargaining is made difficult, if not impos- 
sible, there is no elasticity to the field in 
which a Conciliation Board can operate, 
and the proceedings tend to result, as here, 
in a stalemate. 

138. This is not a new result where mass 
bargaining on a national scale is attempted. 
The same thing happened in the case of 
the last Conciliation Board appointed to 
consider rail problems. The same thing 
has happened repeatedly in the United 
States where bargaining on a nation-wide 
scale was attempted. The tendency, both 
here and in the United States, is to resolve 
by government action the stalemate created 
by the failure of the bargaining process. 


139. These statements are not to be 
construed as a criticism of the organization 
of labour unions into large groups. This 
may well be an inevitable consequence of 
modern industrial trends. The Board has 
no criticism to make of anybody, and no 
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solution to suggest. What the Board has 
tried to do is to present, as objectively as 
possible, some of the practical defects of 
mass bargaining. 
Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) J. O. Wison, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) I. Prrsuapo, 
Member. 
Dated at Montreal, 11th day of April, 
1950. 


Minority Report 


Board MEMBER 
Aurrep J. WickENS, K.C. 

I feel I should first comment on the 
spirit of absolute goodwill and friendliness 
displayed at all times in Board meetings 
and private conferences by the parties to 
this dispute. 

The men ask for a -07 cent an hour 
increase across the Board and a 5-day 
40-hour week with no reduction in take 
home pay. 

This report recommends the granting of 
the equivalent of -07 cent an hour increase 
as requested but with some adjustments in 
the application in order not to throw the 
lower wage rates out of balance. The 
details of the application can readily be 
worked out by the parties in their negotia- 
tions over the individual contracts. The 
companies requested revision of certain 
phrases in each contract but the parties 
agreed to deal with these by direct negotia- 
tion under each individual contract, and the 
application of the -07 cent an hour in- 
crease could conveniently be dealt with in 
those proceedings. 

This report also recommends the institu- 
tion of the 5-day 40-hour week with 48 
hours’ pay and with two consecutive days 
off applicable to all the classes of employees 
concerned and in order to give the com- 
panies time to make the necessary arrange- 
ments suggests that the application of the 
5-day 40-hour week commence on the first 
day of June, A.D. 1950. 

The companies requested that the steam- 
ships and the railways be dealt with 
separately; but there have been no sub- 
stantial reasons advanced as to why that is 
necessary or advisable. It is recommended 
therefore that the employees of the steam- 
ships concerned in this conciliation and the 
employees of the Canadian National Hotels 
be included in these recommendations. 

I feel the following observations should 
be made under the headings indicated. 
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7 cent an hour 
Cost of living 


On the basis of the cost of living which 
is only one of the bases upon which an 
application for inereased income should be 
and in this case is made, the men point 
out that statistics, and they quote them, 
show that there has been a greater increase 
in the cost of living in Canada since their 
last wage increase than the increase in wages 
represented by the -07 cent across the 
board advance for which they ask will 
amount to. 

The figures which the Canadian Govern- 
ment compiles are readily available and 
need not be quoted here. 


Cost of proposals 


The railways claim that to institute the 
five-day 40-hour week without reduction in 
take home pay would increase their wage 
rolls by a flat 20 per cent. That same 
claim was made by the American railways 
before the Presidential Board in the United 
States and the experience of the American 
roads as will be shown later on in this 
report entirely refutes it. 


Without reference to the American experi- 
ence it can be shown to be unsound by 
the following facts:— 


1. Many of the employees concerned are 
already working approximately 40 
hours but spread over six days. 

2. Many of the offices and other services 
concerned can be closed down on Satur- 
days as well as Sundays so that there 
would be no increase of personnel or 
staggering of personnel required at all. 
All offices in fact, except those directly 
connected with operating, such as dis- 
patchers, telegraphers, ticket agents 
and baggage men could be closed to 
the public on the extra day; even 
freight and express offices and_ sheds. 
The public would gladly accommodate 
their requirements to the absence of 
service on Saturday as readily and 
easily as they have done for Sunday. 
and consignors and consignees would 
arrange their shipments and deliveries 
accordingly as they now do to allow 
for Sunday. 

3. Where continuous service is required 
there is already a system of relief 
men for one day a week and that 
could readily be extended to cover the 
two consecutive weekly days. At rare 
points where difficulties arose accumu- 
lation of the rest days could be made 
as in the United States. 


The cost in the United States, forecast 
by the railways as 20 per cent of the wage 
bill, has been shown to be infinitesimal. 

Employees exhibit No. 22 on page 1 
quotes the President of the Illinois Central 
Railway as stating that experience indi- 
cated the cost would be negligible compared 
with previous expectations. He gave the 


figures as experienced by his railway from 
the institution of the five-day week until 
the time of his statement as being $35,000 
a month or $500,000 a year instead of the 
14 milhon a year his company estimated 
in its presentation to the Fact Finding 
Board. 


Pages 38, 4 and 5 of exhibit 22 show that 
in the three months of October, November 
and December, 1949 the rate of decrease 
in the number of employees in the non- 
operating classes on American class 1 steam 
railways in the United States to have been 
much greater than in any previous month 
in the year before the 5-day week was 
instituted. 


On page 9 of that exhibit the employees 
have broken down the reports of the 
American class 1 steam railways into a 
table showing the effect upon the ratio of 
employees in the non-operating classes to 
trafhie revenue on the basis of “Million 
revenue traffic units”, comparing the year 
1948 with the year 1949 month by month. 


In every month prior to the first of 
Ociober, 1949 the ratio of increase of 


employees per million traffic revenue units 
was greater than in any month following 
the institution of the 5-day week with the 
exception of the month of October. In the 
month of December, 1949, the last month 
of which there is a record, the percentage 
of increase of employees per million revenue 
trafie units over the same month of 1948 
was only 1-8 which is in startling contrast 
to the railways’ forecast of 20 per cent. 

The companies suggest, but produce no 
statistics, that these low figures are attribu- 
table to declining business; and claiming, 
but producing again no figures or evidential 
proof, that a lot of services and facilities 
at a lot of points have been curtailed and 
closed down, and that there is a great 
uproar of complaint from the public; but 
no evidence, not even newspaper reports, 
is produced. 

I reject the companies’ contention that 
declining business would decrease the 
employee ratio because it takes an irre- 
ducible minimum of employees to operate 
a railway and furnish the services; and 
business could increase up to the employees’ 
capacity in many cases without requiring 
any additional help at all, and in most 
cases without requiring any substantial 
additional help caused by the 5-day week; 
so that operating at peak capacity it is 
self evident that the percentage ratio would 
decrease rather than increase. The _ pro- 
gressive decline in the ratio could be 
readily explained by the greater facility 
acquired by experience, in economically and 
soundly working out the arrangements 


required for the implementation of the 
5-day week. Declining business would 


reduce the total number from its peak but 
not the ratio to million traffic units. 


Not one figure was furnished on behalf 
of the railways to support their blanket 
contention dealing with the American 
experience, notwithstanding the fact that 
each major line operates some thousands 
of miles of railway in the United States 
under the 40-hour 5-day week requirement. 
There can be only one acceptable reason 
for the absence of these figures, and that 
is that they bear out the employees’ 
contention. 

The railways contend that however 
feasible the 5-day 40-hour week might be 
on railroads operating in the United 
States, Canadian economy and American 
economy, Canadian railways and American 
railways, are so different, that the American 
experience is of no value, and particularly 
that the Canadian economy could not stand 
the impact of the increased cost of this 
change; and they urge there is no basis 
whatever for comparison between working 
conditions and wages on American railways 
and Canadian railways. 

Now, what is the historical record on this 
particular subject. Consulting tables fur- 
nished by the employees one can see that 
for many years wages and hours of labour 
on American and Canadian railways were 
identical. 

The railways themselves in 1918 when an 
application was before the Canadian Rail- 
way War Board for wage increases, took 
the exact stand that the employees now 
take, namely :—that working conditions and 
wages on Canadian railways and American 
railways had always been the same and 
urged the Canadian Railway War Board to 
delay dealing with the then application of 
Canadian workers, until the McAdoo 
Commission appointed by the President of 





the United States to consider similar 
matters there, had made its award. This 
was done and the Canadian men were 


granted substantially the same concessions 
as the American men. On page 11 of the 
Employees’ main brief 1s quoted at length 
a letter written by the Railway War Board 
to employees of that day outlining the posi- 
tion of the Canadian railways. It is not 
necessary to quote that letter nor the other 
matter on page 11 of the brief. It is there 
to be read if desired. But it 1s there made 
quite clear that the basis upon which it was 
considered proper to settle the then dispute 
was to grant to the Canadian workers 
identically the same concessions as the 
McAdoo award would give to American 
workers. 
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In the same year certain matters came 
up before the Canadian Privy Council 
dealing with railway workers and their 
wages and the Privy Council by Order 1768 
of that year imposed upon the workers in 
Canada the same conditions as were 
awarded by the McAdoo award to workers 
in the United States. 


On page 12 of the Employees’ main brief 
is quoted part of a letter from Sir Henry 
Drayton, then Chairman of the Canadian 
Railway Commission, written to the then 
Acting Prime Minister, pointing out that 
the class of work is the same on the rail- 
ways both sides of the line, that there is 
a great interchange of traffic with many 
employees working on both sides of the 
line and the different brotherhoods are 
international, pointing out also that in the 
past the wage scale had been practically 
identical in both countries, stating that the 
Canadian railways urged that no departure 
should be made from that practice at that 
time. The departure then requested was an 
increase in Canada. 


Again in June of 1919 as set out on 
page 13 of the Employees’ main brief, a 
request for wage advances was made and 
again the Canadian Railway War Board 
wrote to the workers concerned suggesting 
that further proceedings before their Board 
should be deferred until the result of 
negotiations in the United States was 
known. Again applying the principle that 
rates and conditions on both sides of the 
line should be the same. 


It is quite apparent as set out in the 
Men’s main brief in the pages following 
those referred to that until the outbreak 
of World War 2, except during the unsettled 
period of the depression, the onset of which 
and the course and intensity of which 
varied a little in the two countries, that 
same pattern has been followed; and not 
until this application have the companies 
taken the stand, completely reversing their 
former stand, that Canadian economy 
couldn’t stand the impact of relating Cana- 
dian railway wages and working conditions 
to those in the United States. 


At this self same time the same railways 
that are before this Board urging the 
inferiority of the Canadian economy to the 
American economy, are before the Turgeon 
Commission inquiring into railway rates, 
etc. in Canada, urging there “that since 
1918 the Canadian economy has made the 
most spectacular advance ever known by 
any economy in history”. I, as a patriotic 
Canadian, accept the representation made 
by the railways to the Turgeon Commis- 
sion in preference to the gloomy view of 
our country’s economy expressed in their 
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representations to this Board. Conse- 
quently for the purpose of this report it 
is obvious that no weight whatever can be 
given to the company’s contention that the 
Canadian economy cannot stand the impact 
of the granting of the men’s request. Could 
that position be sound the outstanding 
progress of which they boast to the 
Turgeon Commission is an _ astounding 
“orogress”, slnking from a state of equality 
in 1918 to one of such inferiority in 1950. 

The United States’ experience is not the 
only object lesson we have on the matter 
of the feasibility of the 40-hour 5-day week 
on railway systems. New Zealand has had 
a 40-hour 5-day week upon its railways since 
the year 1936. There has been no outcry 
of the curtailing of services, nor of the 
closing of stations in those 14 years. The 
continent of Australia has thad the 5-day 
40-hour week on its railways for several 
years and no complaints have been heard 
of in that respect. Nor have there been 
any complaints of excessive costs in either 
New Zealand or Australia. 


It surely is not intended to be contended 
that the Canadian economy is also so much 
inferior to that of New Zealand and that 
of Australia that it cannot withstand the 
impact of the 40-hour 5-day week which 
those two economies have taken in their 
stride. 


There was some suggestion that wages 
are lower in New Zealand and Australia 
which would make the cost of implementing 
the 5-day week less. Even if wages were 
lower in Australia and New Zealand it must 
surely be assumed that the ratio of wages 
to the general economy is the same and 
the impact on the economy would be the 
same. 

Concluding on this particular phase, for 
the purposes of this report it is taken to be 
quite clear that that contention is unsound 
and that there is no reason evident why 
the Canadian economy cannot take in its 
stride the 5-day 40-hour week for the non- 
operating employees on its railways. 

Just in passing it might be noted too 
that the Canadian railways by law are 
obliged to adopt the 5-day 40-hour week 
on all lines operated in the United States, 
and the American railways, which operate 
substantial mileages in Canada have 
applied the 5-day 40-hour week to Canada. 

On further reference to the comparative 
wage scales in Canada and the United 
States, it was noted above that since the 
beginning of World War 2 the parallel 
between those two scales has disappeared, 
which can be readily understood and 
explained by the different times of entry 


of the two nations into World War 2 and 
the imposition subsequently to these 
different times, of wage and price controls. 

The workers are not asking at this time 
the full restoration in Canada of the 
American rates, notwithstanding that the 
railways in 1918 demanded that Canadian 
rates be not advanced beyond American 
rates. American rates by the fall of 1949 
had advanced much more rapidly since the 
beginning of the war than Canadian rates, 
and the further advance then awarded by 
the institution of the 5-day 40-hour week 
and the across the board increase has 
further widened the gap. The reasonable 
position the workers take is that no such 
further widening of the gap should be 
permitted and this application could serve 
the purpose of halting that widening 
process. 

A suggestion made which was described 
as a move in that direction, namely to 
reduce working hours from 48 hours a week 
to 44 would be practically of no value 
because large groups of employees con- 
cerned are already working 44 ‘hours or less 
a week and will receive no benefit from 
such an arrangement and in addition all 
would still be required to work the morning 
of the 6th day. The important feature is 
that the employee will get two consecutive 
days off per week. The alternative sugges- 
tion is merely a slight reduction in weekly 
working hours for a limited number of 
people. 

The companies contend that there is no 
general movement to the 5-day 40-hour 
week in Canadian industry but the statis- 
tics submitted by the men in exhibits 8 
and 21 quite clearly establish not only a 
very substantial movement in that direc- 
tion but actually a preponderance of 
substantial employers already operating on 
that basis. 

Page 5 of exhibit 8 shows by provinces 
the establishments as of 1947 operating on 
a 5-day week to be 2,043 as against a 6-day 
week 2,296; number of employees therein 
on a 5-day week 296,181; on a 6-day week 
280,296. 

Page 12 as of October, 1948 shows 73 
establishments on a 5-day week against 87 
in the classes listed; employees numbering 
7,805 against 8,358. 

Page 14 as of October, 1948 in estab- 
hshments employing over 2,000 workers 
shows a 5-day week 22 as against 11; 
employees 14,913 as against 9,131. 

A chart on page 22 running from 1945 
to 1948 shows a progressive growth in manu- 
facturing and public utilities trade and 
service of the 5-day week. 


Exhibit 21 gives recent examples of addi- 
tions to the firms in Canada and the classes 
of employers in Canada who have switched 
to the 5-day week. 

At the present time negotiations are in 
hand in the Hamilton area as appears by 
press dispatches involving some _ 13,500 
workers in industries leading to a 5-day 
week. 

It is also noted that the Ottawa Journal 
of March 28, 1950 announces that the 
Government organization, the National 
Research Council as of Saturday, April 1, 
1950, has gone on a 5-day week the year 
round and the work week will be 382 hours. 


Comparisons working conditions with 
other industries and railways 


The exhibits referred to above bear out 
the contention of the men to establish, as 
they have done, the prevalence and grow- 
ing application of the 5-day 40-hour week 
in Canada, and the elimination of the 
favourable wage differential heretofore held 
by the railway employees. The companies 
endeavour to show that railway wages are 
reasonably comparable to all other wages 
for the nearest similar work in Canada, 
but the information submitted by the men 
is much more impressive than the mere 
denial made by the companies. 

Oddly enough the companies say that 
these comparisons have no value for the 
purpose of advocating the 5-day 40-hour 
week, because conditions are so different, 
but have a value for wage comparison 
because they are so similar. 

The companies contend that railway wage 
rates in the classes concerned should not 
be advanced beyond what they call “wage 
rates in comparable industries in Canada”. 
The figures which have been submitted 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics as 
to such industries unfortunately include a 
large number of small establishments and 
include the wage rates of establishments 
wherein the men are not members of 
unions; and lose very much of their value 
even if such a comparison had any virtue. 

The employees, dealing with the wage 
comparison do not contend that there is a 
wide disparity between railway wages and 
other wages at the present time but they 
do contend that until recent years there 
has been a substantial differential in favour 
of railway wages and this differential in 
recent years has gradually closed up so 
that today instead of railway wages being 
generally higher than other wages generally 
they are lower, especially compared with 
organized industries. 

The employees’ request is for the restora- 
tion of those favourable differentials. 
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Railway workers are contending with two 
very important conditions :— 

1. The pressing time limit, and 

2. The dependence of the safety of great 
numbers of human beings upon the 
accuracy and dependability of their 
work, requiring a higher degree of 
efficiency and responsibility in doing 
that class of work than in an 
employee doing more or less compar- 
able work in any other industry; 
requiring a higher general standard of 
personnel and qualifications in the 
same general working classification on 
the part of the railway’ workers, 
justifying the employees’ claim that 
railway workers should receive corre- 
spondingly higher rate of pay. 

Most of the nearest comparable 
skills in other industries are special- 
ized, that is the employee is limited 
to one routine operation which he 
does over and over again all day long 
day after day, whereas the railroad 
employee has got to be able to do 
anything within the range of the 
classification to which he belongs 
which may require to be done; and 
many of these highly skilled oper- 
ators in factories would have to enter 
railway service as apprentices until 
they had acquired other skills neces- 
sary to discharge their duties. 


These things all enter into the merits 
of the contention of the employees that 
the previously existing differentials in their 
favour should be restored. 

In any case dealing with wages and work- 
ing conditions it 1s not an answer to a 
request for improvement in wages and 
working conditions to point out, even if it 
be so, that the wages and working condi- 
tions existing are comparable to or even 
identical with those existing in other indus- 
tries. To accept such a proposition would 
bring about absolute and final stagnation 
in all industries. 


Economic comparisons Canada 
and United States 


It was contended on behalf of the com- 
panies that Canadian economy cannot stand 
the granting of the men’s application and 
they say conditions are so different in the 
United States that they bear no comparison 
with Canadian conditions and that we can- 
not do what they can do. 

Surely no thinking or patriotic Canadian 
will accept the assertion that our economy 
and our conditions are inferior to those in 
the United States. 
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Faced with that argument by the rail- 
ways the employees have submitted quite 
a number of tables and schedules to which 
it is not necessary to refer in detail in this 
report but to some of which some reference 
with some profit might be made. 

Employees exhibit No. 18 deals quite 
broadly with that subject. 

The railways contend one of the differ- 
ences was because a good part of the 
Canadian traffic was export traffic. On page 
1 of exhibit 18 the employees have taken 
the net national produce of each country, 
which is the gross national product of each 
country, less the exports from each country. 
In the table on that page 1 they show that 
in 1947 Canada’s net national produce had 
increased 121 per cent over 1929, whereas 
the States had increased only 118 per cent; 
that the 1947 increase over 1937 was 148 per 
cent exactly the same as the States; and 
the 1947 increase over 1946 was 11 per cent 
exactly the same as in the United States. 
It is evident from that there is no inferiority 
in the Canadian economy nor in its 
progress. 

On page 4 of exhibit 18 is a table show- 
ing the increase in the average yearly 
earnings in the classes of employees con- 
cerned in this dispute in Canada and the 
United States. In 1948 the American had 
increased 155:9 per cent over 1929, the 
Canadian 145-3 per cent. 

On page 5 of exhibit 18 is shown a table 
giving the index of the percentage of 
increased total industrial production in 
Canada and the United States by monthly 
averages and in the month of October, 1949 
the Canadian index of increase stood at 
185-5 per cent and the American at 166 
per cent. 

On page 7 of exhibit 18 is an index of 
the increases of wholesale sales Canada and 
the United States; 1937 to 1948 annual 
increases; and 1949 January to September 
monthly increases. Again during the year 
1949 the Canadian move has been sharply 
upwards, fluctuating at any time only 
shghtly downwards. The September per- 
centage figure being Canada 316-4, United 
States 292-3, whereas the January figure had 
been Canada 231, the United States 296-2. 

Page 8 gives further index of percentage 
increases in general wholesale prices in the 
two countries 1926 to 1948 annual and 1949 
January to October monthly. Again the 
same trend is apparent, although the Cana- 
dian figure during 1949 had held fairly 
steadily but swerving upwards in the last 
few months whereas the American has 
declined fairly steadily right to the end. 

Those figures show a much healthier state 
in the Canadian economy than in the 
American economy. 


It was suggested in the discussions that 
the Canadian economy cannot stand the 
impact of this wage increase and the 5-day 
40-hour week. That, this report points out, 
is simply another way of saying the 
employers haven’t the ability to pay. 


Ability to pay 

This is a point raised by the railways, 
and as pointed out above, includes all ques- 
tions of any impact on the Canadian 
economy. While in matters of this kind 
ability to pay should not be a prime con- 
sideration nor even a substantial one, the 
companies have made a great deal of it; but 
their own published statements do not bear 
out their position. The reason for referring 
to this contention in this report is to point 
out this one outstanding irrefutable historic 
fact; there has never in all the history of 
labour relations been an application for any 
substantial redress by any substantial body 
of employees that has not been met by 
the blanket statement that the employer 
whoever he was, couldn’t meet the requests 
and stay in business. 

At the risk of being prolix, I feel it 
should be mentioned that about 200 years 
ago when the practice existed of recruiting 
children of both sexes down to six years 
of age from Foundling homes in London 
to work in the mines in the Northern 
midlands, their work being to care for the 
pit ponies, where they were taken under- 
ground, stayed there for the rest of their 
lives, slept with the ponies, worked 16 hours 
a day 7 days a week; when a public outcry 
arose and Parhament proposed to do some- 


thing about it there went up the same 
stock cry “if this is changed we cannot 
carry on”. 


The story continues unbroken, and early 
in the 19th century, the most terrific oppo- 
sition was met when it was proposed to 
impose regulations upon factories requiring 
that no apprentice should work more than 
12 hours a day, that the bedrooms of male 
and female apprentices should be separate, 
that not more than two should sleep in 
one bed. All these advances were beset 
on all sides with bitter opposition, and the 
statement it would bankrupt business. It 
is almost incredible that it was not until 
1842 that Shaftesbury managed to procure 
the passage of an Act through the House 
of Commons “to prevent women being 
employed as draft animals in mines”. These 
last two astonishing facts can be found on 
pages 257 and 258 of a very interesting 
book called “Discoveries in the Statute 
Book” by Fay. 

While perhaps it is not the general thing 
to quote from a book of fiction in a matter 
of this kind it is my opinion that a large 


part of the objection to the men’s appheca- 
tion is founded on fiction in that it is 
imaginary estimates as to what would 
happen, I can’t resist making a quotation 
from Dickens’ “The Old Curiosity Shop”, 
from Chapter 1 of the 2nd book dealing 
with labour relations :— 


. . .Coketown in the distance was sug- 
gestive of itself, though not a brick of it 
could be seen. 

The wonder was, it was there at all. 
It had been ruined so often, that it was 
amazing how it had borne so many shocks. 
Surely there never was such fragile china- 
ware as that of which the millers of Coke- 
town were made. Handle them never so 
lightly, and they fell to pieces with such 
ease, that you might suspect them of 
having been flawed before. They were 
ruined, when they were required to send 
labouring children to school; they were 
ruined when inspectors were appointed, 
to look into their works; they were ruined, 
when such inspectors considered it doubtful 
whether they were quite justified in 
chopping people up with their machinery; 
they were utterly undone, when it was 
hinted that perhaps they need not always 
makemquite so. much smoke: -<.27..2.: aus: 
another prevalent fiction was very popular 
there. It took the form of a threat. 
Whenever a Coketowner felt he was ill- 
used—that is to say, whenever he was not 
left entirely alone, and it was proposed to 
hold him accountable for the consequences 
of any of his acts—he was sure to come 
out with the awful menace, that he would 
“sooner pitch his property into the 
Atlantic’. This had terrified the Home 
Secretary within an inch of his life, on 
several occasions. 

However, the Coketowners were — so 
patriotic after all, that they never had 
pitched their property into the Atlantic 
yet, but. on the contrary, had been kind 
enough to take mighty good care of it. 
So there it was, in the haze yonder; and 
it increased and multiplied. 


illustrate perfectly the 
entire course of labour and employer 
negotiations. I have never heard of an 
application for wage increases or improve- 
ment of working conditions that the blanket 
statement has not been “it can’t be done”. 


Even if the companies’ contention they 
cannot pay the costs of the requests of 
the employees were correct, which this 
report does not concede, it is a_ well 
established practice that that is not an 
important consideration, if a consideration 
at all, in dealing with working conditions 
and wages. While no proof of that is really 
required it might be convenient to quote a 
few items from employees’ exhibit No. 20. 

On page 6 quoting from a statement 
from the Hon. William H. Taft before the 
Federal Electric Railways Commission in 
1939 :— 

Therefore we refuse flatly from the first 


to consider the financial condition of any 
company in determining the rate of wages. 
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These things 


Again on page 17 quoting from report 
and recommendations of a Fact Finding 
Board re Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, August 29, 1946:— 

Fourthly, in so far as ability to pay 
refers to the adequacy of railroad revenues 
without benefit of railway rate increases 
or of any forms of Government aid we 


have not accepted this standard as a limit 
upon the wage increases recommended 


by us. 


On page 20 quoting from the unanimous 
report of the Conciliation Board on Vaca- 
tions on Canadian railways 1947:— 

Nevertheless, the Board is convinced 
that these financial difficulties of railway 
management which periodically occur 
should not be permitted to obscure the 
force in the claims of the wnions for 
annual paid vacations that will compare 
favourably with those prevalent in other 
great industries. It believes that the 
public of Canada will expect the railways 
to recognize such vacations. It therefore 
recommends that employees with one 
year’s service should be entitled to six 
days’ vacation with pay, that those of 
three years’ service should be entitled to 
nine days and those of five years’ to twelve 
days. 

These quotations just for the record. 


Then, as in this case, the position taken 
was that a change couldn’t be made because 
the employer couldn’t afford it. I com- 
ment here upon a table compiled from the 
records of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, one of the big railways con- 
cerned, from 1940 to 1949. A brief exam- 
ination of this table shows that as between 
1940 and 1949 the fixed charges of this 
company have been reduced from an 
annual $26,186,000 to $14,543,000. That at 
least would indicate a very substantial 
profit on operations during those years 
from which their bonded indebtedness has 
been reduced in that substantial manner. 
This considerable reduction in fixed charges 
produced a corresponding alteration in the 
ratio between gross income and net income. 


In 1940 the gross income was 40 million 
odd, the net income 14 million odd. In 
1949 the gross income was 44 million odd, 
and the net income 29 million odd. This 
shifting ratio between gross and net income 
produced by the fixed charges change also 
produces a marked change in the ratio of 
net income earned on common stock. In 
1940 $1.12 a share, representing 4:48 per 
cent on the par value; 1949 $1.93 per share 
representing 7.72 per cent on par value; 
and this before the application of the recent 
increases granted in their tariff of rates. 

Two final observations on this point :— 

1. While it is no part of the reference 

to this Board to deal with railway 
tariffs, to an ordinary thinking person 
there certainly would seem to be no 
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justice nor any sense in requiring a 
railway any more than anybody else 
to pay for the services and materials 
it requires on the basis of an inflated 
currency and to accept payment for its 
services on the fiction of the assump- 
tion that the currency had remained 
at par. 

2. The railways are called on on many 
oceasions to furnish services in the 
national interest, such as the Crow’s 
Nest Pass rates, competitive rates 
from the foot of the lakes to the 
Atlantic seaboard and so on; and the 
operation of non-productive lines for 
development purposes. Doubtless the 
fairer way to defray the costs of those 
concessions and operations would be by 
a Government subvention. Certainly by 
such a subvention rather than by pass- 
ing the cost on to the employees, by 
taking them out of the van of industrial 
and social progress. 


Economic and moral effect of 
improving working conditions 


Apart from what I have said before there 
is an underlying general principle which 
transcends and should transcend all ques- 
tions of contest between employers and 
employees; and that is “the value of 
human welfare”. 

It is most appropriate that at this junc- 
ture the Roman Catholic Episcopate of the 
Province of Quebec should have issued a 
pastoral letter recommending industrial 
reforms. The document referred to bears 
the august signatures of Archbishop Vachon, 
Archbishop Courchesne and Archbishop 
Roy. I quote the second recommendation 
contained in that letter :— 

2. Legislation to give the labouring class 
the means to take its place in the 
community and to share in the benefits of 
progress and contemporary culture. 

I could mention in this connection the 
serious problem of juvenile delinquency in 
the larger industrial centres; and I could 
mention too the threat of which we are 
made daily aware by our Government 
leaders and newspapers, of the aggressive 
infiltration of communists in the democratic 
countries. 

Dealing with the pastoral letter recom- 
mendation how can a man working 5 days 
and part of a sixth have any time or energy 
to apply to the acquisition of the benefits 
of progress and contemporary culture or to 
engage in the activities requisite to take 
his place in his community. 

Dealing with the matter of juvenile 
delinquency a father by the time he goes 
to and from his work six days a week is 
unable to be at home during the times 
when he could be a companion, an elder 
brother, and a guide, to his children; apart 
from being so tired that the energy is not 
there. 


The son who would have Saturday to be 
a pal to his dad would not be found in bad 
company. 

The worker who was working 8 hours a 
day for 5 days a week would not become 
weary to the point of carelessness and in- 
crease the hazards of his employment. 

Someone must take leadership for the 
improvement of conditions in human affairs, 
and surely in all the Dominion of Canada 
there is no industry of any kind upon whom 
should fall the responsibility as well as the 
‘honour of furnishing such leadership, rather 
than the railway companies. The two 
major companies are the two most typically 
national industries in their scope and their 
character, and it is not an exaggeration to 
say that the whole country looks to them 
for leadership not only in industrial and 
technological progress; but in wages, work- 
ing conditions and social progress. 

This whole question rises above one of 
mere employee-employer relations. 

It is a matter of vital national impor- 
tance and it is one which has grave 
international implications in view of the 
state of world affairs. 

Dealing with the ideological threat, the 
restrictions surrounding the totalitarian 
countries make it impossible for us to 
procure any authentic knowledge of condi- 
tions in them. 

People advocating safe and sane measures 
are always at a disadvantage in competing 
with those advocating startling changes. 

While the case remains one purely of 
advocacy, the only hope for the democratic 
case is by demonstration of its works; and 
from that angle alone no matter what the 
cost, which as pointed out above is not 
substantial, the institution universally in 
Canada of a 5-day 40-hour week would be 
there under every worker’s nose as a com- 
plete and convincing answer to the theories 
of communists, by showing concretely how 
democracy works. 

I quote again from the material sub- 
mitted by the employees some _ very 
important statements made along the 
humanitarian line. 

The first is from exhibit 9 on page 11 
from the award of the Australian Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion which reduced standard working hours 
in Australia to 40. Immediately preceding 
the quoted paragraph is_ reference to 
general conditions and other items. Then 
follows this paragraph :— 

A formidable list, and to many minds 
an unanswerable one, but answers have 
been made and must be weighed—a 
wrong word perhaps since many of them 
are imponderables but at least they 
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must be considered and adjudged. For 
example, how shall we estimate the 
economic value of industrial content- 
ment? How shall we measure the human 
value of it? How far is the shorter 
week a step on the road to that co- 
operation of the forces of production 
which is so desirable? How shall we set 
the family aspects of this increased 
leisure against a foreign trade or the 
claims of our people against those of 
other countries? Yet all these are factors 
which do enter into the fabric of one’s 
mind and ultimately issue forth in 
judgment. 


While it isn’t going to be quoted here 
employees’ exhibit No. 12 could be read 
throughout with great application to this 
question of human well-being, particularly 
the observations of the late Mr. Henry 
Ford, who must be recognized as an 
authority on labour relations. 

The value to Canada as a whole in social 
and human welfare; in the improvement of 
family life; in the reduction of juvenile 
delinquency; in the increased interest and 
influence of the employees in their com- 
munity and national life by reason of the 
leisure in which to engage in these things, 
will make a contribution to Canadian 
national well-being and thereby to the well- 
being of the companies themselves out of 
all proportion to any extra cost which may 
be involved in meeting these requests. 

Canada has justly asserted her right to 
a place amongst the foremost of the World’s 
democratic nations. She has played fairy 
god-mother to many peoples who suffered 
more directly from the war than did she 
herself. It would be ironical and the height 
of national stupidity to refuse to do for 
our own people what we have paid so much 
to try to do for others. 

There is no greater asset that any country 
and any company can have than a large 
body of well paid, industrious, happy, loyal 
people with a sufficient amount of leisure 
to be able to apply themselves to com- 
munity and national service. | 

Our railway companies have always 
prided themselves upon being and been 
regarded generally as pioneers and leaders 
in the development and welfare field in 
Canada, and as far as the writer of this 
report 1s concerned 1t would be a matter 
of keen personal regret should the com- 
panies fail to accept this opportunity and 
challenge to further demonstrate the justice 
of these claims. I am convinced accep- 
tance will be to the railways’ own great 
benefit, as well as to the benefit of the 
employees and the national economy of 
Canada as a whole. 
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This situation faces us with one of the 
rare opportunities given to a democratic 
people to show to those who advocate a 
state-dominated people, whether it be 
called Communism or by any other name, 
the great advantage of living in a 
democracy as compared to an autocracy. 

Just to call attention to the fact, it has 
been brought to my attention that the 
CPR in dieselizing the Great Lakes area 
have indicated that a reduction of 375 per 
cent to 40 per cent of equipment main- 
tenance staff will occur. It may be argued 
that the company is bearing the capital 
cost of the equipment which brings this 
about but it is surely unnecessary to argue 
in this day and age that the worker also 
is entitled to share in the benefits which 
accrue from equipment advances due to 
inventions and this can only be done by 
improved working conditions and increased 
wages. 

It is unnecessary to go into detail in this 
report of the working out and application 


of the 40-hour 5-day week because that is 
all gone into in thorough detail as applied 
to the United States railways in employees’ 
exhibit 11, which contains as agenda 
following page 15, first, the full report of 
the emergency board under which the 
scheme was brought into effect in the 
United States, and then the agreement 
between the railways and the employees 
putting it into effect. In the main the 
provisions of this agreement could be 
adopted with such variations as the indi- 
vidual circumstances warranted in putting 
this report into effect on Canadian roads, 
and besides the Canadian railways have 
the advantage of nearly six months’ experi- 
ence on their American operated lines 
under that report and agreement as a guide 
in the application of the principle to the 
Canadian lines. 


Dated and delivered this first day of 
April, A.D. 1950. 
(Sgd.) Aurrep J. WickENs, K.C. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Canadian National Railways, Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and Ontario Northland Railway, 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood 


of Railway Employees 


Other 


and 


Transport Workers and the Brotherhood of Express Employees. 


Hon. Humeurey MiItTcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


SIR: 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in the above matter and 
composed of the Hon. Mr. Justice J. O. 
Wilson, of Vancouver, Chairman; Mr. 
J. A. Coote, of Montreal, nominated by 
the employees; and Mr. T. R. Meighen, 
K.C., of Montreal, nominated by the rail- 
ways; held a preliminary hearing, in the 
City of Montreal, on the 19th day of 
December, 1949, which was followed by a 
public hearing on the 12th day of January, 
1950. After hearing the parties for some 
time, the public hearings were adjourned 
until the 28th day of February, 1950, at 
the same place, and the Board has been 
practically in continued session since that 
date, the public hearings having ended on 
the 7th day of March, 1950. 


The employees were represented by :— 
Executive Officers from Union 
Headquarters: 


A. R. Mosher, National President, Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers. 
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On “Apri 12. 
Labour received the 


1950, the Munister of 
report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 


appointed to deal with the dispute 
between the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and the Ontario Northland 
Railway, and the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers and the Brotherhood of 
Express Employees (L.G., Dec., 1949, 
Delon a Jn 

The Board was composed of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice J. O. Wilson, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Chairman; Mr. T. R. 


Meighen, K.C., Montreal, member 
appointed on the nomination of the 
companies, and Mr. J. <A. Coote, 
Montreal, member appointed on the 


nomination of the unions. 


The .text of the, Board’s 
reproduced herewith. 


report is 





T. J. Clark, Grand President, Brother- 
hood of Express Employees. 

J. E. McGuire, National Secretary- 
Treasurer, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other’ Transport 
Workers. 


EK. Robson, National Vice-President, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers. 


Joint Negotiating Committee: 
T. McGregor, Chairman 
S. H. Eighteen, Secretary 
F. H. Gillespie 
W. J. Smith 
J. Q. Querido 
D. N. Secord 
W. Munro. 


Research Department Technical 
Advisers: 

Dr. E. A. Forsey 

A. Andras 

D. Dunbar 

Maurice Wright. | 

The railway companies were represented 
by :— 
Canadian National 


R. C. Johnston, Asst. Vice-President 
Personnel. 

P. E. Ayrhart, Manager, Labour Rela- 
tions. 


Canadian Pacific 
D. I. McNeill, Vice-President Personnel. 


J. R. Kimpton, Asst. Vice-President 
Personnel. 

S. M. Gossage, Asst. Manager of Per- 
sonnel. 


Ontario Northland 
A. KE. Freeman, General Manager. 
S. W. Gowan, Secretary. 


Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
W. J. Warnick, Asst. to President. 
A. E. Cook, Personnel Representative. 


Very able presentations, both oral and 
written, were made by both sides, and, 
after such presentations, the members of 
the Board made repeated endeavours to see 
if some agreement could be reached 
between the parties but regret to state 
that nothing along that line was accom- 
plished. It is therefore necessary for the 
Board to report to you its findings and 
recommendations. 

Mr. J. A. Coote, a member of this 
Board, does not concur in those findings 
and recommendations and is filing a 
separate report. 

We may add that the proceedings were 
marked throughout by the best of good 
feeling on both sides, and it was a pleasure 
to note the mutual respect and regard 
which the representatives of the parties to 
the dispute have for each other. 


Employees’ Requests 


Two labour organizations were repre- 
sented before the Board, namely: the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
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ployees and Other Transport Workers, and 
the Brotherhood of Express Employees. 
In their brief, submitted to this Board, 
they have summarized their proposals as 
follows :— 


“(a) A general wage increase of 10 cents 
per hour or the equivalent thereof in 
terms of daily, weekly, monthly or mileage 
rates, effective the dates specified in the 
respective notices given. 


(b) A five-day work week with a 
maximum of eight working hours per day 
with a 20 per cent increase in hourly and 
daily wage rates, and no reduction in 
monthly rates of pay; with the minor 
variations set forth in the Brotherhoods’ 
notices to the railways. 

(c) The check-off by the employers of 
regular monthly dues in the amounts 
required by the Brotherhoods’ constitutions 
from all employees covered by their agree- 
ments and the remittance of such money 
to a duly authorized officer of each 
Brotherhood within thirty days from its 
collection. 


The Brotherhoods have made it clear 
to the railways that the wage demand 
means 10 cents per hour on present hours 
and 20 per cent per hour when the five- 
day week goes into effect on the basis of 
hours so established, e.g. $1 per hour will 
become $1.10 per hour with the 10 cent 
increase and $1.30 when the 20 per cent is 
added to maintain the same take home 
pay; $200 per month will become $220.80 
with the 10 cent increase and $216.93 with 
the advent of the five-day week.” 

The employees affected form part of what 
is known as the non-operating group of 
employees of the railways, as distinct from 
those employees who actually run the 
trains, such as enginemen, firemen, con- 
ductors, trainmen and yardmen. These 
non-operating employees comprise some 
fifty distinct occupational classifications of 
workers running from office boys and 
clerks to mechanics, machinists, section- 
men, station agents, telegraph operators, 
porters and dining-car employees. Those 
represented before this Board comprise 
principally clerks, freight handlers, shop 
labourers, express and cartage employees, 
sleeping and dining car department road 
service employees, unlicensed steamship per- 
sonnel and hotel employees. 

Over 30,000 employees of the railways 
are represented by the organizations before 
this Board, but it is to be noted that 
another Conciliation Board is, concurrently 
with this Board, considering an applica- 
tion by organizations representing other 
groups of non-operating employees num- 
bering approximately 86,000, in which 
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application a similar request for a five-day 
fortyzhour week, with the same take home 
pay. is made,; with a request for an in- 
crease of 7 cents per hour in basic rates 
of pay, so that there are about 116,000 
employees actually represented before the 
two Boards. But, if the railways apply any 
increase in pay or changes in working hours 
to other unorganized staff, as they have 
done in the past, the number of employees 
who will actually be affected is approxi- 
mately 139,000. 

The railways have pointed out that the 
employees represented before this Board 
comprise about 17 per cent of the total 
number of their employees, and that the 
employees represented before the other 
Conciliation Board comprise about 48 per 
cent of such total number, making alto- 
gether 65 per cent of their total employees. 
It can therefore be seen that any settle- 
ment of the disputes affecting so large a 
proportion of railway employees must 
inevitably exert a profound influence on 
the terms of employment of all railway 
employees. 

We shall deal first with proposals (a) 
and (b) above leaving proposal (c) for 
separate treatment later. 


Before considering the reasons adduced 
on the part of the employees for the 
increased pay and shorter hours asked for, 
it is well to bear in mind that, effective 
on March 1, 1948, an increase of 17 cents 
per hour “across-the-board” was granted to 
all railway employees in Canada. 


On the standard 48-hour week that 
increase amounted to $35.36 per month. 
On the same basis, the total increase since 
1939 in basic rates of pay of 438 cents per 
hour gave a total monthly increase of 
$88.57. 

The Brotherhoods claim that their 
members are low paid and that their wages 
are low in comparison with those of other 
railway workers. The approach is largely 
a social one. It is not argued that, con- 
trasting the classes of work done by the 
workers in different railway groups, it can 
be shown that the members of the Brother- 
hood group are not adequately paid for 
the tasks they perform. The argument is 
simply this—that whatever the nature of 
their tasks may be, the members of the 
Brotherhood are paid too little money to 
enable them to cope with modern living 
conditions—that from a social and humani- 
tarian viewpoint they are entitled to be 
paid higher wages and ought, for the health 
of the state, as well as for their own good, 
to be paid higher wages. 

This interesting argument is buttressed by 
references to a study by the Toronto 
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Welfare Council of the minimum living 
costs of a family of 5 in the City of 
Toronto in the year 1949, called “A guide 
to Family Spending in Toronto, 1949”. 
This report expresses the opinion that $49 
per week is the minimum sum that such 
a family should have, and the Brother- 
hoods argue that other necessary costs not 
included in the Welfare Council’s budget 
bring this minimum up to $52.50 per week. 


In support of this argument the Brother- 
hoods do not cite the average wage paid 
their members, but do cite the rates of 
pay of certain groups within their member- 
ship. It is thought by this Board that this 
method of argument has a certain apparent 
obliquity. The Brotherhoods do not ask 
for different results for different groups 
within their membership, based on the 
greater needs of one or more groups of 
their membership as contrasted with other 
groups. They ask for certain general 
advantages to be extended to all members. 
They ask, for instance, that the same 
increase in pay be made to sleeping and 
dining car employees, who, in the opinion 
of this Board, are already receiving 
generous rates of pay, as to clerks and 
labourers. ‘The Board considers that an 


‘argument based on the rates of pay of 


clerks and labourers has no application to 
the rates of pay of the other classes of 
employees involved. If a mass benefit is 
desired, as here, the argument ought to be 
based on the average rate of pay. If it 
is sought to gain particular benefits for 
particular classes of employees within the 
Brotherhoods, based on necessity, then 
those claims should be made separately in 
respect of the classes who are alleged to be 
paid less than a living wage. The terms 
on which the problem is presented by the 
Brotherhoods prevent the Board from deal- 
ing with the deserts of individual groups, 
and restrict the Board to the consideration 
of the deserts of the members of the 
Brotherhood, as a whole. 


However, taking the argument as pre- 
sented, the Board proceeds to a considera- 
tion of some of the comparisons offered. 

The first comparison is between average 
hourly wages in manufacturing on Sep- 
tember 1, 1949 (98-5 cents per hour) and 
members of the Brotherhoods employed by 
the CNR described as “clerks and other 
classes”. The appositeness of this com- 
parison escapes us. If comparisons are to 
be made respecting the wages of clerks, it 
appears to us that the comparisons should 
be with the wages of other clerks, and not 
with those of manufacturing employees. A 
comparison of the average wage of all non- 
operating employees in the Brotherhood 


with the average wage of all manufacturing 
employees might, as contrasting the earn- 
ings of two large diversified groups, have 
some usefulness, but that is not offered 
to us. 

No evidence has been given us that rail- 
way clerks are ill paid as compared with 


other Canadian clerks: ‘On: the’ contrary, 
the only comparisons put in evidence, those 
tendered by the railways (Exhibit No. 4) 
show that railway clerks are extremely well 
paid as compared with other clerks: The 
comparisons are so striking as to be worthy 
of citation. 


Comparison of Male and Female Office and Other Occupation Rates of Pay Canadian 
National Railway vs. Survey Montreal Area, by Quebec Industrial Relations Institute, 
March, 1949 


Quebec Industrial Relations Institute Survey 


Title 
Bookkeeper—Grade 1 
Bookkeeper—Grade 2 
Cashier 
Calculating Machine Operator—Grade 2 
Stenographer—Senior 


Timekeeper—Grade 1 
Timekeeper—Grade 2 
General Clerk—Junior 
Office Boy 


Elevator Operator—Passenger............... 


Key Punch Operator—Senior 


Key Punch Operator—Junior 
Chauffeur 
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Key Punch Operator—Intermediate ......... 
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Rate (wtd. average) 
$237 .00 


Canadian National Railways 


Title 


Cashier 


Stenographer (a) 
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Timekeeper 
Asst. Timekeeper 
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Chauffeur (d) 
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Rate (wtd. average) 
$273.57 
248 .57 


183.57 

188.57—193.57 (over 4 yrs.) 

178 .57—183.57 (2 to 3 yrs.) 
163.36—169.28 (less than 2 yrs.) 
208 .57 


Nore: All positions are in Bonaventure Freight Office except as shown:— 


(a) Revenue Accounting Department. 


(b) Operating Department. 
(c) Central Station. 
(d) Stores Department. 
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‘The next comparison is one of the wages 
of hotel employees with those of factory 
workers. Again we ask why the wages of 
hotel employees should be compared with 
those of factory workers rather than with 
those of other hotel employees. In com- 
parison with other Canadian hotel workers 
Canadian railway hotel workers are paid 
generous wages. This statement will be 
amplified later. 


The Brotherhoods’ brief goes on to cite 
the rates of pay for common labour in 
certain selected Canadian industries, and to 
compare them with the railway wage rate 
for common labour, which is given as 85 
cents. As a matter of fact, the correct 
weighted average rate for common labour 
on the railways is somewhat higher. The 
instances cited for other employment show 
common labour rates much higher than 85 
cents. But they are selected rates in 
certain industries in certain localities and do 
not reflect the average Canadian rate for 
common labour. The railways operate all 
across Canada and are required by this fact, 
as well as by the nature of the demands 
made on them by trades unions, to pay the 
same wage rates in each locality. There- 
fore the standard of pay for common 
labour they ought to conform to is the 
Canadian standard, and not a local or 
particular standard. The Canadian average 
for 1948, as shown in the Annual Report 
of Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in 
Canada for 1948, was 82 cents per hour. 
The railways concede that this will, in 1949, 
have risen to 87 cents per hour. This is 
the true standard of comparison for a 
national industry. It shows, if the figure of 
85 cents per hour for common labour on the 
railways is accepted as accurate, a slight 
disparity which the recommendations of this 
Board will, if implemented, more than 
correct. 

We think that this disposes of the com- 
parisons offered, and that no case has been 
made out on that basis. 

It remains to consider the larger pro- 
position that wages should be brought up 
to the standard recommended by the 
Toronto Welfare Council, $49 per week. 
We wish that the Brotherhoods had been 
more explicit in this proposal. We are not 
sure whether the proposal is that the 
average wage should be raised to $49 per 
week, or that there should be established 
a minimum wage of $49 per week. Since 
the Brotherhoods are dealing with their 
members as a mass, and making the same 
demands in respect of all of them, we 
would surmise that the argument is that 
the average wage should be at least $49, 
or, perhaps, $52.50 per week. 
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The Brotherhoods have not told us what 
the average wage of their members is. In 
the absence of any information on this 
point we must rely on the only figures 
available to. us, those contained in govern- 
ment publications and relating to the 
average pay of all non-operating railway 
employees. The figures given us as to pay 
in certain occupations within the Brother- 
hood are not helpful because, as we have 
said and repeat, we are not allowed, by the 
terms in which this problem is presented to 
us, to discriminate between classes, but are 
confronted with the necessity of granting or 
denying to the whole membership of the 
Brotherhood the same measure of relief. 
If the unions and groups within the Brother- 
hood wanted to present separate demands 
based on individual necessities they cou!d 
have done so, but they have elected to 
make a mass demand and must accept the 
consequences. 

Taking, therefore, the average figures 
cited for all non-operating railway 
employees for October, 1949, we find that 
average weekly take home pay was $48.18, 
slightly below the Toronto Welfare Council 
minimum. However, if we proceed to 
examine the latest figures on weekly earn- 
ings in “Man Hours and Hourly Earnings” 
for Canada, we find that, at December 1, 
1949, out of 71 industries and groups of 
industries listed there are only 7 indus- 
tries which conform to the Toronto 
standard, and none which conform to the 
higher standard asked for by the union, 
$52.50. We find that the average weekly 
wage in manufacturing was $41.47, in 
durable goods manufacturing $45.18 and in 
non-durabie goods manufacturing $37.80. 
We find that the average weekly pay of 
non-operating rail employees, $48.18, is well 
above the Canadian average. 

Tt therefore seems to us that the criti- 
cism implicit in the Toronto Welfare 
Council argument is not a criticism of the 
railway wage scale, but a criticism of the 
whole Canadian wage structure, perhaps of 
the whole Canadian economy. We are not 
here to deal with such large matters. We 
are here to make recommendations to 
insure that the members of the Brother- 
hood are paid fair wages, in terms of com- 
parison with other Canadian wages, and in 
terms of the Canadian economy as it exists. 

The other obvious criticism to be made 
of the standard presented us is one which 
the Brotherhoods, very fairly, concede in 
their argument; that the wage which will 
maintain a family of 5 in the large city of 
Toronto is not necessarily the standard to 
be paid all classes of employees, married 
or single, in all parts of the Dominion. 


We must hold that the Brotherhoods have 
not made out a case for granting to their 
members concessions which are not to be 
granted to other non-operating railway 
employees. 

It follows that we must consider the 
Brotherhoods’ proposals from the viewpoint 
that any concessions granted to them will 
have to be granted to other non-operating 
railway employees. It also follows that the 
figures, the averages which we must use in 
our discussion must be the only ones avail- 
able to us, those relating to all non- 
operating railway employees. Further it is 
inevitable that much of our subsequent 
discussion must relate to the position of 
non-operating railway employees as a whole, 
and to the effect of granting to them, as a 
whole, the benefits asked for by the 
Brotherhoods. 

It should also be clear that, whatever 
special treatment the Brotherhoods may 
have expected as to wage rates, they could 
not reasonably expect special treatment as 
to hours of work, and that any changes 
in hours of work must be extended to 
other non-operating employees, and must, 
therefore, be discussed as though they 
were to be applied to all non-operating 
employees. 

Although the employees’ demands for an 
increase of 10 cents per hour in pay, and 
for the 5-day 40-hour week are presented 
separately, we find it impossible to deal 
with them separately. To do so would be 
to ignore the cost. of the 5-day 40-hour 
week. The two proposals, and _ their 
implications, must be considered together. 


The effect, in terms of wage rates, of 
granting these requests depends on the 
wage level that has been achieved at the 
time they are granted. If the wage level 
is low, the proposals can be implemented 
without throwing the general Canadian 
wage structure out of balance; if, on the 
other hand, the wage level, expressed in 
terms of hourly earnings, is a fair one, the 
effect must be otherwise. 

This can best be illustrated by comparing 
the present situation in Canada with that 
which existed in the United States in the 
Fall of 1948, when a Presidential Emer- 
gency Board, to which the Brotherhoods 
have referred in their brief, recommended 
for United States non-operating railway 
employees an immediate increase in pay of 
7 cents per hour for all employees and, at 
a later date, the institution of a five-day 
forty-hour week with pay for 48 hours per 
week. 

Before this recommendation was brought 
into effect, the rates of hourly earnings 
of United States non-operating railway 


employees were demonstrably out of line 
with those of workers in other industries 
which the Presidential Board thought com- 
parable. Without going into detail, it can 
be said that in October, 1948 those railway 
employees worked an average of 49-1 hours 
per week for take home pay of about $60 
($1.21 per hour). At the same date 
workers in durable goods manufacturing, 
and in another group of industries which 
the Presidential Board selected as com- 
parable, worked an average of 40 hours per 
week for the same take home pay of about 
$60 per week ($1.45 to $1.50 per hour). 
Admitting the comparability of the indus- 
tries, it was obvious that the railwaymen 
suffered an inequity. The Presidential 
Board rectified this inequity by first raising 
wages 7 cents per hour, and by recom- 
mending a 40-hour work week with the 
same take home pay to take effect 9 months 
later. 

When these things had been done, the 
hours of work and the hourly earnings of 
railworkers were about on a par with those 
of the two groups selected for comparison. 
Thus the 40-hour week had been achieved 
for railworkers without any dislocation of 
the general wage structure of the United 
States. 


Such a result cannot be achieved in 
Canada. In October, 1949, the average 
weekly earnings of non-operating  rail- 


workers in Canada were $48.18 for an 
average work week of 46-9 hours, being at 
the rate of $1-026 per hour. The Brother- 
hoods ask for 10 cents additional pay per 
hour and a 20 per cent increase with the 
institution of a 40-hour week. The effect 
on the earnings of the average railwayman, 
of granting both proposals, would be as 
follows :— 
Average hourly earnings increased 
by 10 cents per hour 
$1-026 and -10 = $1-126 


Average hourly earnings further 
increased by 20 per cent 
$1-126 and -2052 = $1-3312 


Average weekly earnings would be 
$53 .25 


After the change, if it were granted on 
the terms asked for by the Brotherhoods, 
the average railwayman would work about 
7 hours less per week and earn $5.12 more 
per week. He would also have gained, in 
one stroke, an increase in his hourly earn- 
ings to 31 cents per hour or 29 per cent 
over his former earnings; surely one of the 
most drastic general wage rate increases in 
Canadian labour history. 

The wages paid and hours worked in 
durable manufacturing were used as a basis 
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of comparison in the United States. 
Figures on wages paid and hours worked 
in durable manufacturing in Canada at 
December 1, 1949, were as follows:— 


Average weekly earnings....$46.66 


Average hours worked...... 43 
Average hourly earnings....$1.085 
The durable goods worker had, at 


December 1, 1949, an advantage of 5:9 
cents per hour in earnings over the rail- 
worker. If the proposals of the Brother- 
hoods were granted he would not only lose 
this advantage, but find himself earning 25 
cents less per hour than the railworker. 
His take home pay, for a 43-hour week, 
would be $46.66 while that of a railwayman, 
for a 40-hour week, would be $53.25. 

The durable goods group earns more than 
the average Canadian factory worker, 
whose earnings at December 1, 1949, aver- 
aged 99-9 cents per hour. If the demands 
of the railworkers are acceded to, the gap 
between the pay of the railworker and the 
average factory employee will increase from 
2:7 cents per hour to 33-2 cents per hour. 

The variety of occupations in which non- 
operating railworkers are engaged is such 
that comparisons are difficult. However, 
such comparisons as are made should be 
with large groups, such as durable goods 
workers, which may also be expected to 
comprise a diversity of occupations and to 
include, as does the non-operating rail 
group, skilled and _ unskilled workers. 
Comparisons with individual industries are 
of less value. Nevertheless, in order to 
point out the sweeping nature of the pro- 
posals made by the rail unions, it is 
interesting to compare the average’ hourly 
earnings for which they ask, $1-331, with 
the average hourly earnings reported on 
page 7 of Man Hours and Hourly Earn- 
ings at December 1, 1949, published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. It will be 
observed that compliance with the rail- 
workers’ requests would give them an 
hourly wage rate not only substantially 
higher than that of any group there listed, 
but higher than that of any individual 
industry there listed with the sole excep- 
tion of coal mining. Such a result cannot 
be a proper one. No evidence was adduced 
before us to show that railwaymen are 
entitled to so great an advantage over 
other Canadian workers. 


[See Paragraphs 26 to 38 inclusive of the 
majority report in the dispute affecting the 
12 standard international labour organiza- 
tions.] 


The railways, in their argument, cited 
figures to show that the rate of increase 
in rail wages since 1945 had been greater 
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than that in manufacturing. The Brother- 
hoods reply that it is unfair to take 1945 
as the standard year, and show that quite 
a different result can be obtained by going 
back to 1939. 

We do not attribute much weight either 
to the argument or to the rebuttal if they 
are to be interpreted as maintaining that 
it is sound to pick out any one year, and 
to argue that all wages should retain the 
same relative position that they had in 
that year; and that any advantage or 
disadvantage railworkers had in either of 
those years should be perpetuated. 

This Board does not think that the 
industry of this country is so static that 
it 1s possible to select any one year, be it 
1939 or 1945 or another year, and hold that 
there was established in that year a grading 
of labour values which must stand forever. 
It appears to the Board that, in a free 
society, relative wage standards of labour 
in different fields must change over periods 
of time. For instance, the loss in position 
which rail labour has sustained since 1939 
may be due to several factors. A most 
important one is the increasing organization 
of labour in other industry which has taken 
place since 1939. In 1939 and for many 
years before, rail labour was fully organ- 
ized and had reaped the benefits of organ- 
ization and of capable union management 
in a relatively high wage scale. This was 
not true to anything like the same extent 
of other elements of Canadian labour. 
Unionization of employees has since pro- 
ceeded at a great pace and resulted in the 
rectification of inequities and the raising of 
wages. 

Another factor which may, in a lesser 
degree, account for the disparity in the rate 
of increase is the maturity attained by 
Canadian manufacturing during and since 
the war. This has resulted in an increase 
in the proportion of skilled workers 
employed and a corresponding increase in 
rates of pay in manufacturing. 

A third factor which has probably con- 
tributed to this result is the practice, during 
the war, of extending flat wage increases, 
based on rises in the cost of living, to 
Canadian workers. The effect of such 
across-the-board increases, as between 
different industrial groups, must be to 
benefit the lower paid groups by a larger 
percentage than the higher paid groups, 
such as railworkers. 

Similarly, the greater proportionate gains 
made by rail labour between 1945 and 1948 
do not, by themselves, prove anything. It 
may be, as argued by the Brotherhoods, 
that they represented benefits which should 
have been received earlier, but the con- 
ferring of which had been deferred. 


Ability to Pay 


[See Paragraphs 44 to 47 inclusive of the 
other majority report.] 


The cost of the 5-day 40-hour week. 


There is a wide range of difference of 
opinion as to the cost to the railways of 
introducing the 5-day 40-hour week and the 
general wage increases proposed. 


[See paragraphs 49 to 51 and 68 to 6&6 
inclusive of the other majority report.] 


The United States comparison 


It must at once be conceded that, as 
argued by the unions, the 40-hour week is 
the most usual standard in the United 
States. The Fair Labour Standards Act of 
1938 made it a legal requirement in many 
industries, and, it has been voluntarily 
adopted in many others, including the 
United States railroad industry. 

In Canada the only legislation compar- 
able to the Fair Labour Standards Act are 
British Columbia and Saskatchewan statutes 
which impose a 44-hour work week in 
industry in those provinces. 

It is also indisputable that rail wages in 
the United States are substantially higher 
than they are in Canada. 

Because the 5-day 40-hour week has 
been adopted for non-operating railway 
employees in the United States, it does 
not follow that it should be adopted in 
Canada. 

In making this statement the Board must 
reiterate its opinion that the demand for 
a 5-day 40-hour week with maintenance 
of present take home pay, is not merely 
a demand for a shorter work week, but is, 
since it necessitates higher rates of pay, a 
demand for higher pay. The Board is well 
aware that the Brotherhoods do not, as do 
the International unions, rely, in their argu- 
ment upon comparisons of Canadian rates 
of pay for railworkers with American rates 
of pay for railworkers. But the Brother- 
hoods do advance the adoption of the 5-day 
40-hour week in the United States as a 
reason for its adoption in Canada. There- 
fore all the implications of its adoption in 
Canada, one of which is higher wage rates, 
must be considered in the light of its 
adoption in the United States, and in the 
light of the American wage scale. There- 
fore the discussion which follows will deal 
with American wage scales, as well as with 
American working conditions. 

Considering the numerous able opinions 
that have been written in the past on this 
subject, this Board does not feel it neces- 
sary to expound at length its reasons for 
rejecting the theory that rail wages and 
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working conditions in Canada must keep 
pace with rail wages and working condi- 
tions in the United States. In general we 
are content to adopt the reasoning of the 
conciliation board headed by Mr. Justice 
Cameron which in 1948 rejected this same 
contention. It is abundantly clear that 
wages of all workers, not only of railroad 
employees but of all classes of wage- 
earners, are higher in the United States 
than they are in Canada. The same is 
true of the salaries and earnings of execu- 
tives and professional men in the two 
countries. The fact is that the United 
States possesses a richer and more mature 
economy than Canada and that, presently 
at any rate, our production is not such as 
to afford us so high a standard of living as 
there is in the United States. Under 
present conditions sensible Canadians will, 
as they must, accept the fact that the 
earnings of the average Canadian are less 
than those of the average resident of the 
United States, and that the more abundant 
economy of the United States may permit 
better working conditions. 

We can appreciate that the interconnec- 
tion of Canadian and United States rail- 
ways, the similarity of the work, the 
payment of United States scale wages to 
employees on United States owned railroads 
in Canada, and the payment of United 
States scale wages to employees on Cana- 
dian owned railroads in the United States 
—all these things must bring the wage 
disparity in wages and hours of work home 
to Canadian railworkers. But Canadian 
railworkers cannot expect preferential treat- 
ment. They must accept the same standards 
as do other Canadian citizens. A factory 
employee in Windsor has to accept the 
fact that his counterpart across the river 
in Detroit earns higher wages. The same 
differerence runs through all levels of 
society. We can see no reason why rail- 
workers should be selected as the one class 
in the Canadian social structure for whom 
this condition is to be changed, by raising 
their wages and working conditions to the 
United States level. When the per capita 
wealth and productivity of Canada rise to 
the levels attained in the United States, 
railworkers will doubtless receive their due 
share of the new national income. Until 
that occurs, they must, like the rest of us, 
accept their due share of the present 
national income. 


Australia and New Zealand 


It is true that railworkers in Australia 
and New Zealand all have the 5-day 40- 
bour week. But without some information 
as to their earnings this bare fact does not 
provide us with much guidance. It might 
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well be that, given a chance, Canadian 
railworkers would prefer Canadian working 
hours with Canadian pay to Australian 
working hours with Australian pay. It 
does not appear that the 40-hour week is 
in effect on British railways. 

[See Paragraph 66 of the majority report 
in the dispute affecting the 12 standard in- 
ternational labour organizations.] 


Social aspects of the 5-day 40-hour week 


[See Paragraphs 67 and 68 of the majority 
report in the dispute affecting the 12 
standard international labour organizations. | 


The Canadian work week 


[See Paragraphs 69 to 71 inclusive of the 
majority report in the dispute affecting the 
12 standard international labour organiza- 
tions. ] 


Recommendations 


The inherent nature of the railroad 
industry makes the institution of a short- 
ened work week more difficult and expen- 
sive than it is in most other industries. 
Railroad service must generally be carried 
on 7 days per week. Trains do not cease to 
move over the weekend, and large numbers 
of men must work over the weekend to 
keep them moving and to perform the 
ancillary services necessary to their move- 
ment. A factory can be closed for two 
days with no loss other than the loss in 
the investment for those two days. A 
railway cannot be closed down for two 
days or for any period. The staggering of 
work hours, while useful, cannot overcome 
this difficulty and a shortened work week 
must, if service is to be maintained at 
present levels, result in a great additional 
cost to the railways. 

Nevertheless this Board recognizes that 
the existing hours of work for railworkers 
are out of line with those generally pre- 
vailing in Canadian industry, and that the 
difficulty of instituting a shorter work week 
must not be allowed to result in an indefi- 
nite prolongation of this condition. 

The Board thinks that a fair solution of 
the problem before it is the institution, on 
the plan hereinafter set forth, of a forty-four 
hour work week on Canadian railways for 
non-operating employees, except: (a) sleep- 
ing and dining car employees and express 
messengers, whose working hours should so 
far as practical, receive comparable adjust- 
ment; (b) those hotel employees who are 
included in the terms of reference to 
this Board; (c) those engaged in water 
transport. 


In introducing a 44-hour week, service 
to the public should be maintained and 
the increased cost should be distributed as 
equitably as possible.. 

In order to explain the solution upon 
which the Board has decided, it is neces- 
sary to deal, in a general way, with present 
hours of work for various classes of 
railworkers. 

There are many salaried or monthly- 
rated employees, most of them in office 
employment. With few exceptions, these 
workers are classified as working 8 hours 
per day for 6 days a week. Those are 
their contractual hours of work. But in 
practice a considerable percentage of them, 
with the consent of their employers, work 
shorter hours. One singular result of the 
continuance of this unreal classification has 
been that these workers have received, 
when across-the-board wage increases were 
eranted, increased payment for hours in 
which they did no work. Thus, for 
instance, a clerk whose contractual hours 
of work are 48 but whose actual hours of 
work are 44 and who has, like all rail- 
workers, received across-the-board increases 
totalling 43 cents per hour since 1939 is 
now being paid this increase for 4 hours in 
which he does no work, a sum of $1.72 per 
week, or $89.44 per year. 

In general it can be said that monthly- 
rated workers, whether or not they do in 
practice work 48 hours, are classified as 
working 48 hours per week. The majority 
of them still work 48 hours per week. 

The group of workers which most greatly 
complicates the wage-hours pattern is that 
which mans the workshops where locomo- 
tives and rolling stock are cared for. These 
shop workers are generally paid hourly 
wages and number amongst them_ skilled 
mechanics, their helpers, apprentices, 
labourers, and some clerical staff. They are 
divided into two classes. One class, some 
25,000 in number, are generally known as 
the running shop workers and work 48 hours 
per week. The other class, the backshop 
workers, numbering 20,000, work 44 hours 
per week. The hourly rates of pay of both 
classes, and of the numerous grades within 
each class, are the same. Since the running 
shop workers work 48 hours, as against 44 
hours for the backshop workers, their take 
home pay is greater. If the running shop 
workers were granted a 44-hour week, with 
48 hours’ pay, both their hourly rate of 
pay, and their weekly take home pay would 
exceed that of the backshop workers, who 
do exactly the same type of work, and 
whose hours of work would then be the 
same. This result must be avoided. 


A third group of workers does not. fit 
precisely into the classification of monthly 
paid employees or into that of hourly 


paid employees. It comprises sleeping 
and dining car employees and _ express 
messengers. While an attempt must be 


made to apply to this group the same 
general treatment recommended for other 
employees, their unique conditions demand 
and will receive, later in this report, 
separate consideration. 

With the exceptions already mentioned 
it can be said that railworkers, generally 
speaking, work and are paid for 48 hours 
per week. 

Statistically the average work week of 
railworkers for October, 1949 was 46-9 
hours (including overtime). In point of 
fact this figure is larger than it should be 
because, as already explained, certain 
monthly-rated employees, who work less 
than 48 hours per week, are classified as 
working 48 hours. If they were classified 
according to the hours they actually work 
the average work week would be less and, 
incidentally, the average earning per hour 
would be greater than $1-026, the figure 
used in these calculations. 

The main reason why the average work 
week (46:9) is less than 48 hours is the 
fact that the backshop workers work only 
44 hours. 

In trying to work out an equitable 
method of instituting a 44-hour work week 
we must have in mind, among other objects, 
these two things:— 


1. To avoid, so far as we can fairly do 
so, any substantial reduction in take 
home pay. 

2. To minimize, so far as we can fairly 
do so, the cost to the railways, and 
to see that, in any event, the rail 
wage bill for a 44-hour week is not 
greater than that now paid for the 
present work week. 


Dealing first with this latter proposition, 
it might seem that this is an unnecessary 
precaution; that the change over to 44 
hours with the same take home pay can- 
not result in an increase in the wage bill, 
apart, of course from the general cost 
increase inevitably associated with a shorter 
work week. But this is to ignore the 
adjustment which must be made in the 
pay of the backshop workers. If other 
shop mechanics now working 48 hours, are 
to be given a 44-hour week with the same 
take home pay, their hourly rate of pay 
will rise from $1.22 to $1.33. But the back- 
shop workers, doing the same work, could 
not be left earning $1.22 per hour; their 
rate too would have to be raised to $1.33, 
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although there would have been no, change 
in their work hours. Therefore the rail- 
ways, after the change over, would not 
merely be paying to persons who had 
formerly worked 48 hours per week 48 
hours’ pay for 44 hours’ work, they would, 
in addition, be paying to 20,000 of their 
employees, whose hours of work were 
unchanged, a straight wage increase. This 
increase in the case of mechanics would be 


‘11 cents per hour, $4.84 per man per week. 


Therefore the weekly wage bill would not 
remain the same, but would increase, and 
this apart altogether from the general cost 
of reducing the work week. 

The terms on which this problem is 
presented to us prevent us from arriving 
at different solutions for different classes 
of employees or for different unions. We 
must find a formula which is capable of 
general application. 

The average take home pay of rail- 
workers for October, 1949 (the last figure 
available) was $48.13 per week. The aver- 
age hours were 46-9 and the average hourly 
earnings were $1-026. All these figures 
presumably include overtime, but that fact 
does not seriously affect their usefulness 
for present purposes. 

If the average railworker is to receive 
the same average take home pay for a 
44-hour week as he received in October for 
an average week of 46-9 hours his new 
rate of pay will be as follows:— 


48 1323-7442" 109 24 eons 


Increase per hour 
109.4 — 102.6 = 6.8 cents 


Rate of increase 
6.63% 


This figure of 6:63 per cent is, we think, 
the figure that must be used throughout. 
It is fair to the average employee. In its 
incidence it will apparently benefit the 
backshop men more than others. This can- 
not be helped. If the unions are, as we 
believe they are, sincere in their desire to 
help one another, and to act collectively, 
then a result which is fair collectively 
should be acceptable to them. 


Some typical results of the application of 
this formula are as follows:— 
(a) Backshop worker now working 44 
hours per week at $1.22 per hour. 


Present take home pay for 44 hours 
$53.68. 


New rate of pay per hour $1.22 x 
1.0663=$1. 3009. 


New take home pay for same hours 
44 x $1.3009=$57.24. 


Gain in wages $3.56 per week. 
Hours unchanged. 
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(6b) Running shop worker now working 
48 hours per week at $1.22 per hour. 
Present take home pay for 48 

hours 48 x 1.22—$58.56. 
New rate of pay per hour 1.22 x 


1.0663=$1.3009. 
New take home pay for 44 hours 


44 x 1.3009=$57.24. 

Loss in wages $1.32 per week (about 
1 hour’s pay). 

Gain 4 hours less work. 

(ec) Clerk, annual salary $2,448. 

Present hours per year (after 
allowing for Sundays and Holidays) 
2,448 hours. 

Present hourly rate $1 per hour. 

Present weekly take home pay 


1.00 x 2,448 
—_—_—_—_———= $47.08. 


New hourly rate of pay 1.00 x 
1.0663=$1.0663. 
New hours per year (44-hour week) 
2,240 hours. 
New weekly take home pay 
. 1.0663 x 2,240 
ee Ad 


52 
Loss per week $1.14. 


The application of this formula should 
result in leaving the total amount to be 
paid by the railways to all the employees 
for the 44-hour week, the same as the total 
amount which they were previously paid 
for the present work week. 

The benefits to the employees are :— 

1. A shortened work week for the great 

majority; 

2. A raise in take home pay for backshop 

workers; 


3. Higher hourly rates which will result 
in higher overtime rates. 


The loss to the railways is:— 


1. The cost of providing necessary services 
and labour, at the new increased rate 
of pay, during 4 hours of each week. 


2. A new and higher overtime rate. 


The Presidential Emergency Board, 
already referred to, selected durable goods 
manufacturing as an industry comparable 
for wage fixing purposes to the railroad 
industry. We have obtained from the 
publication Man Hours and Hourly Earn- 
ings the figures applicable to this industry 
in Canada at December 1, 1949, and we 
give them below, with comparative figures 
which will apply in the railroad industry 
if the formula we suggest is adopted. 

Durable Rail- 

: goods ways 

Hourly earnings... .. 108.5 109.4 
ELOUIS. Off Work) seen 43 44 

Weekly take home pay. 46.66 48.13 


It will be seen that the result is to give 
the railworker an advantage in rate of pay 
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and weekly earnings over the worker in the 
durable goods industry, with a work week 
one hour longer. 


Similar comparisons with any large group 
listed at page 7 of the publication Man 
Hours and Hourly Earnings, will show that 
if this formula is applied the railworker 
will have a favourable position in the Cana- 
dian labour picture. 


There was some argument to the effect 
that an increase in wage scales was justified 
by the increase in the cost of living since 
1948, when the last wage increase of 17 
cents per hour was granted. The Board 
does not concede the validity of this argu- 
ment because it does not know what rela- 
tion the present wage bears to the cost of 
living, or what effect the cost of living 
had in producing the last wage increase. 
However, if there is any validity in this 
argument the increase in the rate of wages 
recommended by this Board is sufficient to 
care for any rise which has occurred in 
the cost of living. 

The recommendation of the Board is 
that the work week of non-operating 
employees represented before the Board, 
except dining and sleeping car employees 
and express messengers for whom separate 
recommendations are later made and hotel 
and water transport employees, be reduced 
to 44 hours and that the said non-operating 
employees, with the same exceptions, be 
paid for those 44 hours at the rate of 
106°63 per cent of their present hourly 
rates of pay. 


If the new work week with the new wage 
rates is acceptable to both parties, it will 
of course be necessary that there be 
negotiations between the parties as to the 
way in which the formula is to be applied 
generally, and subsequently some 34 indi- 
vidual agreements will require adjustments 
accordingly. During these negotiations the 
proposals of the railways hereinafter set 
forth as to changes in a number of the 
agreements should also be considered by 
the parties. All these negotiations will of 
course take some time. After they have 
been completed the various’ railway 
officials across Canada must be instructed 
as to the agreed methods of applying the 
shorter work week; and in due course there 
will probably be required a preparation of 
detailed work schedules, for all railway 
employees concerned, in light of local 
requirements, with such variations in pro- 
cedure as may be considered fair between 
the railways and the employees’ local rep- 
resentatives. In addition to this the rail- 
ways will require to line up such relief 
staffs as may be necessary and familiarize 
them with the work to be _ performed. 
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Accordingly the Board suggests the Ist day 
of August, 1950, as the effective date of 
the new work week. 

In general the 44-hour work week should 
allow an employee 14 days continuous 
holiday in each week, preferably on Satur- 
day afternoon and Sunday. Where, how- 
ever, working conditions render this difficult, 
it might be arranged for an employee to 
work 11 days each two weeks, or to average 
days of work over a longer period. All 
these are matters to be considered when 
the parties meet for the purpose of making 
the changes in their agreements which will 
be necessary if the recommendations in this 
report are to be adopted. 

It is the Board’s conviction that the 
interests of the public demand that this 
reduction in weekly hours of work be made 
in such a way as to create the smallest 
burden possible on railway expenses while 
maintaining reasonable service to the 
public. To this end the parties should 
agree on necessary modifications of existing 
rules. to keep the cost of replacements at 
a minimum and to enable existing positions 
to be filled where possible on a five and a 
half day basis without replacement. 


Cost to the Railways of 
the 44-Hour Week 


It is impossible, of course, to estimate 
exactly the cost to the railways of the 
44-hour week. Time alone will prove this. 
But, if it is assumed that, after the institu- 
tion of the 44-hour week, the same total 
of man-hours must be worked in each year 
as are now worked, a rough calculation can 
be made. 

The present average work week is 46:9 
hours. The new work week is to be 44 
hours, 2-9 hours less. The new average 
rate of pay recommended is $1-:094 per 
hour. The total number of employees 
represented before both Boards, according 
to railways exhibit No. 1, is 116,530. The 
cost formula for the year is therefore as 
follows, on the assumption made above:— 


i004 & 2.9. 2.116.500. x 52 
The result is $19,224,560.06 


This is, as we have said, a rough esti- 
mate. It ignores economies which may be 
effected to lower the total number of man- 
hours required. It also ignores the fact 
that the introduction of a 44-hour work 
week may necessitate the payment of a 
much larger percentage of overtime pay. 
These two factors may balance off, to some 
extent. At any rate, on the basis of the 
evidence before us, which related to the 
cost of a 40-hour week, and not to that 
of a 44-hour week, this is the nearest esti- 
mate we can reach. 


Dining and Sleeping Car Employees 


Dining car employees include stewards, 
waiters, cooks and dishwashers. The sleep- 
ing car employees include sleeping car 
conductors and porters. The basis of 
employment of these men is different than 
that of other classes of rail workers by 
reason of the requirements of the service 
in which they are engaged. They are paid 
for 240 hours of work per month and can 
be required to work 240 hours per month. 
In point of fact, most of them work less 
and we are informed that the average hours 
on duty are about 225 per month.: The 
nature of their work is such that they 
must be on duty continuously for con- 
siderable periods en route but the hours of 
duty include periods of relaxation and rest 
when they are not required to give service 
to the travelling public and time consumed 
in taking meals which are not deducted. 
Those of them who are required to be 
absent from home for long continuous 
periods during the month are generally 
granted compensating periods of rest at 
home during the month. 

The application of the general formula 
we have recommended for other railworkers 
to these two classes is not easy. We think 
the fair thing to do is to reduce the 
guaranteed and required monthly hours of 
these employees to 224 hours per month. 
They should be paid for these 224 hours 
per month at the rate of 106°63 per cent 
of their present hourly earnings. 

Considering the impossibility in many 
cases of reducing hours in these trades to 
the 224 hours per month standard,” we 
think that penalty overtime should be pay- 
able, as at present, for hours in excess of 
490 in a two-month period, with the new 
standard rate for the hours in excess of 
448 and not greater than 490. - This 
recommendation follows the general lines 
of that made in respect of dining car 
employees by the Presidential Emergency 
Board in the report already referred: to: 
except that there the reduction in’ panier 
work hours was greater. 


Express Messengers ia 


The rate of remuneration i these 
employees is not a simple matter of 
monthly or hourly wage’ rates, but is 
related to mileage on a basis which differs 
in the two main companies. We have not 
the information before us to enable us to 
decide what adjustments should. be made 
in their wages or conditions of employment 
in order to give them, so far as practical, 
the same general treatment: recommended 
for other employees. We therefore recom- 
mend that the matter of their. hours of 
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work and rate of pay be the subject of 
negotiations between the parties with a 
view to giving them, so far as practical, 
the same general advantages on the same 
general terms recommended for other 
employees. 


The Railways’ Proposal 
as to Changes in Agreements 


When the Brotherhoods made to the 
railways the requests for changes in agree- 
ments which have been hereinbefore set 
forth, the railways replied suggesting a 
large number of individual changes in their 
agreements with the Brotherhoods before 
this Board. The more important proposals 
were summarized under the following heads, 
namely :— 


1. Modification of certain rules restrict- 
ing the railways in the selection of 
men for supervisory grades. 

2. Modification of rules restricting the 
railway in the most efficient assign- 
ment of the work to be performed and 
in adjusting staff to meet changes in 
traffic. 

3. Reduction in penalty payments repre- 
senting compensation for time not 
actually worked. 

4. Modification of road detention or 
overtime rules for Express Depart- 
ment road service employees. 


5. Introduction or expansion of scale of 
probationary rates and period of time 
for new employees. 


One of the reasons given by the railways 
for their proposals was “the excessive rise 
in wage levels as compared with revenue 
earning capacity”, and they pointed out 
that this was clearly “a situation where 
management must explore every avenue to 
place its operations on the most efficient 
basis possible and where impediments to 
efficiency resulting from burdensome penalty 
provisions that previously might be toler- 
ated must now be eliminated”. 

The railways gave to the Brotherhoods 
a detailed list of the various changes which 
they suggested should be made in the 


agreements. These proposals of the railways 


have never been discussed between the 
parties, and the railway companies have 
not urged that this Board should adjudicate 
on the merits of the individual questions 
raised by them. 


These proposed changes are properly a 
matter for collective bargaining, and given 
a desire on both sides to reach a reasonble 
and fair solution, such solution should not 
prove too difficult. However, the railways 
have urged that if they are faced with a 
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settlement between the parties which in- 
volves a shorter work week, the negotiation 
in good faith of the railways’ proposals 
should form part of any final settlement 
of the matter. The Board feels that the 
public interest demands that the railways 
and their employees should consider most 
seriously such modifications of the agree- 
ments as, without working a hardship on 
the employees, will contribute to increased 
efficiency or eliminate expense not neces- 
sary or justified. If, therefore, the parties 
to the dispute accept the proposition of 
the Board in regard to a forty-four hour 
week, during the negotiations for the altera- 
tion of the respective agreements in that 
respect, the Board feels that the proposals 
of the railways as to changes in the agree- 
ments should also be considered. 

If, on the other hand, the parties do not 
come to any agreement in regard to the 
shorter work week, then these proposals of 
the railways should be considered in due 
course on the merits by all the parties to 
the agreements. 


The Hotels 


As the result of a direction from the 
Minister of Labour, based on a _ recent 
decision of the judicial committee of the 
Privy Council, the Board was instructed to 
deal with the wages and hours of work of 
employees in Canadian National Railways’ 
hotels, but not with those of employees in 
Canadian Pacific Railway hote!s. In the 
result wages and working conditions of 
workers in Canadian National hotels are 
under Dominion jurisdiction, while in the 
Canadian Pacific hotels they come under 
the jurisdiction of the various provinces in 
which they are located. The result, while 
it may be legally unavoidable, is, because 
of the similarity of the hotels and of the 
problems involved, and the identity of the 
unions concerned, an awkward one. 

The Canadian National Railways argue 
that, although the wages and working con- 
ditions of hotel employees are referred to 
us for consideration, along with the wages 
and working conditions of their other 
employees, they should be _ considered 
separately, and that a separate ruling should 
be made in respect of them. 

We think this is right. Hotel work has 
no connection with or comparability with 
railway work. The wages and working 
conditions of railway hotel employees are 
properly comparable with those of other 
hotel employees. The fact that a railway 
company, rather than another company, 
owns a hotel does not change its char- 
acter or the nature of the various classes 


ef work performed in it. To classify hotel 
employees as railworkers is entirely arti- 
ficial. They have nothing to do with the 
operation of a railway. 

We proceed on this basis to make a 
separate recommendation as to _ hotel 


employees. Statistics furnished us by the 
Department of Labour show an impressiv~ 
disparity between the wages paid certain 
employees in railway hotels and those paid 
in other hotels selected by the Department 
as comparable. The figures are as follows :— 


TABLE 18 


Aveiage Monthly Wage Rates (Including Value of Meals), for Selected Occupations in 
Railway Hotels as Compared with Other Hotels, Eastern and Western, 
1947 and 1948 
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1947 1948 1947 1948 
$ 3 > $ 

99.53 76.73 

134.05 90.89 
105.26 

140.59 
172.67 183.66 

206.69 202.38 
1ige2d 

204.23 
193.68 153.30 

226 .69 169.10 
179.26 

219.57 
101.74 87.36 

136 .92 102.06 
104.32 

139.53 


1 Since wage reports for individual firms received by the Department of Labour were treated confidenti- 


ally, rates for individual cities with only one railway hotel cannot be given separately. 


Rates are averaged, 


therefore, over the two areas using 1948 employment figures for reporting hotels as weights except for 
Calgary, where 1947 figures are used as weights for Dining Room Waitresses and Cooks. 


2 Eastern Area for Railway Hotels includes Halifax, Quebec, Toronto and Ottawa. 


3 Western Area for Railway Hotels includes Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, Calgary and Vancouver. 


4 “Other Hotels’? used here for comparisons include one. hotel (selected to provide as close comparability 
as possible, under the circumstances, with railway hotels) from each of the following cities: Sydney, St. 
John, Quebec, Ottawa (for room clerks and chambermaids only), Toronto, London and Niagara Falls. No 


Western Hotels were thought to be at all comparable. 





The correctness of these figures 1s not 
disputed, but their relevancy 1s attacked 
by the Brotherhoods on two general 
grounds :— 


1. That the general standard of railway 
hotels is so high that there are no 
comparable hotels. 





2. That, if there are comparable hotels, 
the footnotes to the table quoted 
show that comparable hotels were not 
selected for comparison. 


It is quite true that in many Canadian 
cities the railway hotels are in a class of 
their own, and that other hotels are not on 
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the same level. The footnotes to the table 
show that this has been recognized, and that 
an honest attempt has been made to accom- 
plish fair comparisons. Furthermore, if the 
differences in rates of pay were discounted 
by as much as one-third, they would still 
be formidable. 


Other undisputed figures submitted by 
the railways show that the average rate of 
pay per hour in CNR hotels in December, 
1949 was 75:7 cents while that in other 
Canadian hotels was 58.7, a difference of 
30 per cent. These figures do not include 
the value of meals and rooms furnished to 
certain classes of employees—nor do they 
include the not inconsiderable sums which, 
by a tacit agreement between hotels and 
their employees, are exacted from the 
public in the form of tips. These so-called 
gratuities are, aS any experienced traveller 
knows, not a reward for special service, but 
a requisite if one is to obtain normal ser- 
vice. In the case of certain classes of hotel 
employees, such as bellboys, waiters, porters, 
bartenders and check room attendants, 
these gratuities must be a very important 
item of income. If it were not for the 
existence of these factors the average wage 
rates quoted above would both appear to 
be low. 

We have also been supplied by the CNR 
with tables showing specific rates of pay 
of employees in two CNR hotels, the Nova 
Scotian in Halifax, and the McDonald in 
Edmonton. These wage scales appear to 
us to be generous for the classes of work 
described. 


The Brotherhoods admit that the wages 
paid in railway hotels are higher than those 
paid in other hotels, but say that this 
difference is justified by the higher degree 
of competency required in railway hotels, 
which maintain superior standards of 
service. 

The Board agrees that the railway hotels 
are of a quality above the Canadian aver- 
age, and that this fact, while it will not 
require that railway hotel employees work 
harder than those in similar positions in 
other hotels, will probably require a higher 
degree of competency. But it appears to 
this Board that a wage differential of 30 
per cent is more than an adequate com- 
pensation for higher competency in the 
classes of work involved. 

Furthermore the evidence shows that 
even in hotels selected by the Department 
of Labour as comparable to railway hotels 
the wages are much lower. 

There is no evidence before us that the 
40-hour week is in effect in any hotel in 
Canada. 
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Our recommendation in regard to CNR 
hotel employees is that their claim to a 
10 cent per hour pay increase and to a 5- 
day 40-hour week be rejected. Further we 
consider that the level of wages in CNR 
hotels is so high that, if a 44-hour work 
week is to be introduced, the pay of the 
employees should be reduced accordingly. 
That is to say, their hourly rates of pay 
should be maintained, but their take home 
pay should be reduced by an amount rep- 
resenting 4 hours’ pay, if they had pre- 
viously worked 48 hours, or a proportion- 
ately lesser sum, if they had previously 
worked less than 48 hours and more than 44. 


Water Transportation Employees 


We agree with the railways in their 
contention that the wages and working 
conditions of this small group have no 
relation to the general railway picture and 
ought to be considered separately, with 
reference to wages and working conditions 
of other seafaring personnel, rather than 
with reference to railway labour conditions. 


We have heard no evidence, either from 
the Brotherhoods or from the railways as 
to wages and hours of work of other ship 
personnel, or as to the conditions, that is 
the length of voyages, etc., that affect their 
employment. 


We understand that the water trans- 
portation employees represented by these 
Brotherhoods constitute only a small frac- 
tion of total crews employed by the railway 
companies, the great majority of the crews 
belonging to other unions. 


In the circumstances, we do not feel that 
we have any evidence before us to justify 
our making a recommendation in regard to 
wages and hours of work of water trans- 
port employees. 


The Check- off 


The Board does not want to appear too 
summary in its rejection of the proposal 
that the company deduct from the wage of 
each employee whose terms of employment 
are covered by a Brotherhood agreement 
the amount of union dues charged by the 
Brotherhood against each member, whether 
the said employee is or is not a member 
of the Brotherhood. 


The Board’s decision is not based on the 
general arguments advanced by the com- 
pany against the check-off, as such, but 
solely on the circumstances in this case. 
There are three large union groups covering 
railway employees. None of these groups 
has, or ever has had a closed shop, union 
shop, check-off or any other type of restric- 
tive agreement with the companies. Under 


those conditions the three union groups 
have thriven and cared well for their 
members. There is nothing to suggest that 
a check-off or any other form of compulsion 
is necessary to the continued health of these 
labour organizations. There is between the 
Canadian Brotherhoods and another group 
a healthy competition which must, we 
think, result in general benefit to the 
employees, and which would be affected by 
granting a check-off to one group and not 
to the other. We can see no need for the 
check-off and do not recommend it. 


General 


It is our firm opinion that the recom- 
mendations herein contained embody the 
utmost in the way of concessions which the 
railways ought to be required to grant at 
this time. 

The Board has some concluding observa- 
tions to make arising out of the nature of 
the proceedings which it conducted. 

There was no collective bargaining in the 
true sense of that phrase. There was a 
great deal of very effective argument, a 
thorough and careful marshalling of facts. 
But the parties remained protagonists and 
never assumed the role of negotiators. 
There was an obvious reluctance on both 
sides to concede any point for the purpose 
of arriving at a settlement. No middle 
ground was even discussed before the 
Board. The Board was treated as a forum 
and did not succeed in performing its func- 
tion of conciliation. 

For this failure the Board may bear some 
responsibility, but it may be that the chief 
fault is inherent in the very nature of the 
task. 

The negotiation between a national 
group of unions and a national group of 
railways of mass demands, such as were 
made here, presents a conciliation board 
with a very formidable problem. 

There are some 34 separate labour con- 
tracts between the Brotherhoods here rep- 
resented and the railways. Each contract 
is a code covering the wages and working 
conditions of a group of workers, and of 
grades within that group. It would be 
impossible to cover all relations between 
the railways and these groups of non- 
operating employees by one contract and 
yet, when revision is sought of contractual 
relations, the problem is approached as 
though there were only one contract. 

In the result there is no real collective 
bargaining. In the present case the justice 
of the Brotherhoods’ demands in relation to 
separate classes of workers was never 
studied. It may be that the deserts of 
some of them were greater than others; 


that for instance, some groups deserved a 
substantial wage increase while others 
deserved none. It may well be that the 
onerous and unpleasant nature of the labour 
of some groups gave them a much better 
claim to a shorter work week than had 
other groups. It may be that the applica- 
tion of the shorter work week is economi- 
cally practicable for some groups, but not 
immediately so for other groups, who might, 
however, be given other compensating 
advantages. None of these things was the 
subject of negotiation or discussion. They 
were not negotiated or discussed because 
the terms of the general demand required 
a general solution, not a series of particular 
solutions applicable to the particular 
problems involved. 

Again, collective bargaining should in- 
volve a complete review of all the con- 
tractual relationships, with all terms open 
to discussion and revision, so that there 
can be that elasticity, that give and take 
which is necessary to any kind of bargain- 
ing; the granting of a point in return for 
one gained. The negotiation of mass 
demands of this nature precludes that sort 
of true bargaining. 

The railways in this case ask for modifi- 
cation of a great many of the terms of 
many of the existing 34 contracts. Such 
changes ought, in fairness and in sense, to 
be discussed along with the union demands, 
which are also essentially proposals for the 
modification of these contracts. It is per- 
fectly legitimate bargaining practice for the 
railways to ask acceptance by the unions 
of changes they propose in exchange for 
their acceptance of changes proposed by 
the unions. But this sort of negotiation 
cannot be conducted on the scale attempted 
here; it would take any two negotiating 
bodies, and one Conciliation Board a year 
or more to complete the task of reviewing 
34 contracts. In the result, for reasons of 
expediency, the consideration of the rail- 
ways’ proposals is postponed and the only 
subject to be discussed is whether the 
Brotherhoods’ demands are to be accepted, 
absolutely or in some modified form. 
There is no opportunity for the railways 
to ask for a quid pro quo, in the form of 
various alterations of the terms of the 
existing contracts. This is not true bilateral 
bargaining. 

It is not suggested that this latter result 
is the product of any design on the part 
of the Brotherhoods. It is just one of the 
inevitable results of mass bargaining. 

Since, by the terms in which the problem 
is presented, real negotiation and bargain- 
ing is made difficult, if not impossible, there 
is no elasticity to the field in which a 
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Conciliation Board can operate, and the 
proceedings tend to result, as here, in a 
stalemate. 

This is not a new result where mass 
bargaining on a national scale is attempted. 
The same thing happened in the case of 
the last Conciliation Board appointed to 
consider rail problems. The same thing has 
happened repeatedly in the United States 
where bargaining on a nation-wide scale 
was attempted. The tendency, both here 
and in the United States, is to resolve by 
government action the stalemate created by 
the failure of the bargaining process. 

These statements are not to be con- 
strued as a criticism of the organization of 
labour unions into large groups. This may 
well be an inevitable consequence of modern 
industrial trends. The Board has no criti- 
cism to make of anybody, and no solution 
to suggest. What the Board has tried to 
do is to present, as objectively as possible, 
some of the practical defects of mass 
bargaining. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) J. O. WILSon, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) T. R. MEIGHEN 
Member. 

Dated at Montreal the 11th day of April, 

1950. 


Minority Report 


Hon. HumpuHreY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Dear Sir: 

The particulars regarding the parties 
concerned.in this dispute are fully set out 
in the majority report of the Chairman 
concurred in by the third member Mr. 
Theodore Meighen. I will therefore confine 
my report to the points on which I differ 
from the position taken by the majority. 

The importance of the dispute and the 
far reaching effects of any settlement 
arrived at have been stressed by the Chair- 
man in public and in private. 

He has also taken the position from the 
beginning that the two cases, now in 
dispute, are fundamentally the same and 
that any settlement arrived at in one case 
would automatically apply to the other. 

While not dissenting from this view the 
CBRE and OTW have consistently main- 
tained that their case should be judged upon 
its merits, apart from any other disputes 
now pending. In this view I concur and 
I~believe that the Chairman has allowed 
the conditions existing among some of the 
AFL groups to dominate the overall 
picture to the detriment of the CBRE and 
OTW. 
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The dispute arose out of three demands 
made by the unions upon the railway 
companies: (1) For an increase of ten cents 
per hour for all categories; (2) For a 
reduction in working hours, from 240 to 208 
hours per month for monthly employees; 
and for a five-day, forty-hour week for 
hourly paid employees, with the same “take 
home” pay; and (3) For the “check-off” 
of union dues from all workers covered by 
these agreements. 


The basis of the first demand was the 
inadequacy of the income of the lower paid 
classifications to maintain a family in 
health and decency. The support for this 
claim was a report of the Toronto Welfare 
Council made in 1949—A Guide to Family 
Spending in Toronto, which showed that 
an income of $49 per week was necessary 
to maintain a family of five in health and 
decency, with no allowance for medical or 
dental care, or insurance. 

Admittedly the incomes of many railway 
employees are less than this but the answer 
of the railways was that lots of workers in 
Toronto were not getting it and besides 
every family did not have five members. 

The second demand, for a reduction in 
working hours, affects two groups: those 
working by the month, and those working 
by the hour or the day. The first group 
includes sleeping and dining car men, many 
of whom have trips lasting forty hours so 
that a return trip makes it necessary for 
them to be away from home for four or 
five days. These men have to put in 240 
hours per month which is an average of 
eight hours for every day in the month. 
A reduction to 208 hours per month would 
mean an average of eight hours per day 
for 26 days, surely enough for this day 
and generation. 

Among the hourly paid workers there is 
quite a wide diversity of hours. Many of 
the clerical staffs work less than forty-four 
hours per week but the work is spread over 
six days. ‘Their demand is for a five-day 
week, which is now quite common for 
similar workers in all large centres. 

The union maintains that in many cases 
the adoption of the five-day week for this 
group will not involve any increase in staff 
as the established groups can do the work 


in the shorter time due to. increased 
efficiency. 
Other groups in occupations which are 


necessarily carried on on six or seven days 
are also asking for the five-day week which 
would involve the use of relief men. 

The attitude of the railways was that 
any and all of the demands of the unions 
were impossible. They would not admit 
that the hours of the monthly men were 


at all excessive. They emphasized the diffi- 
culty of providing relief for some of the 
men who now work six days, and the addi- 
tional cost which would result. The 
possibility of increased efficiency making up 
for shorter hours was not taken seriously 
and it was impossible to get them to discuss 
anything. 

I recommend that the demands of the 
Union for the 208-hour month for road 
men be granted. For all others whose 
contractual hours are now 48 per week I 
recommend that it be reduced to 40 hours 
per week. In both cases with the same 
take-home pay. 

The demand for a straight increase in pay 
is more difficult to deal with owing to the 
existence of long standing differentials. The 
evidence submitted by the union showed 
that increases in rates of pay of their 
members in many cases lagged behind the 
cost of living and that over a period from 
1939 to 1949 their real wages several times 
decreased. It was also established that 
relative to other groups in the industrial 
world their economic position deteriorated. 
Or to put it another way: other industrial 
groups with comparable wage levels made 
greater progress, that is, received, or 
enjoyed greater increases in real wages than 
the union men did. 

Admittedly some of their members have 
done well through the increases of pay over 
the last few years. There is not the same 
case for increasing their pay as there is for 
increasing the pay of those in the lower 
income classifications. 


Since the indications are that the cost 
of living has reached the peak and can 
be expected to decline, the position of the 
men should improve in inverse proportion. 

I therefore recommend that no general 
increase of pay be granted and that the 
parties be encouraged to negotiate regard- 
ing the lower paid classifications with a 
view to their improvement. 

The case of the water transport employees 
has received special treatment by the rail- 
ways. They maintain that conditions in 
water service are different from those on 
land and therefore those engaged in it 
should not be dealt with on the same basis. 

It is hard to see the force of this argu- 
ment where the water services mentioned 
bridge a gap in the rail lines and are an 
integral part of the transportation system. 

The hours in many instances are long 
and the working conditions, as compared 
with other groups in the same service, are 
inferior. 


I would recommend that the railways and 
the union be advised to negotiate further 


with the object of making working condi- 
tions, that is, days off, holidays, etc. the 
same for all classifications among the crew. 
The inclusion of hotel employees in the 
demand for imcreased wages and_ shorter 
working hours brought the rejoinder from 
the railways that the operation of hotels 
is a distinct and separate undertaking. 
Whether this 1s true 1s probably a matter 
for debate but it does not preclude the 
right of the hotel employees to make a 
demand for more pay and shorter hours. 


The evidence about wages paid in 
railway-owned, as compared with other 
hotels was inconclusive but it indicated 


that the employees in railway-owned hotels 
were as well off as others in similar 
occupations. 

I therefore recommend that the working 
week be reduced to 44 hours with the same 
weekly “take home” pay. 


“he request of the union for the “check- 
off” of union dues was not seriously 
discussed on its merits. It is worth while 
recording that in the United States, under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, when a majority of 
the men vote in favour of the check-off 
the employer must grant it. It would be 
a great convenience to the union and they 
have offered to reimburse the railway com- 
panies for the cost of the service, so there 
does not seem to be any good reason why 
the request should be refused. The com- 
panies are doing this now for some unions 
but they refuse to do it for the CBRE 
and OTW. 


I recommend that the request for the 
check-off be granted. 

The companies’ request for revision of 
working rules was manifestly a bargaining 
demand. J concur in the recommendation 
of the Chairman that the parties negotiate 
these matters directly. 

In conclusion I wish to record my gratifi- 
cation at the good spirit existing between 
the parties and the courtesy marking the 
intercourse between them at the hearings. 


This makes it the more regrettable that 
the railway companies refused to do any- 
thing more than to deny any and every 
request made by the unions. They refused 
to admit that there was anything to be said 
for any of the claims, or requests made by 
the employees, so that there was no chance 
for discussion of any of the points in 
dispute. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Jas. A. Coote, 
Member. 


Dated at Montreal the 12th day of April, 
1950. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Manutacturing 


Textiles and Clothing 


W oopDsTocK, OnT.— FIRESTONE TEXTILES 
LIMITED AND UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS 
oF AMERICA, LOCAL 115. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
2, 1950, to February 2, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the exclu- 
sive voluntary bargaining agency for all 
eligible employees. There shall be no discrim- 
ination, interference, intimidation, restraint 
or coercion because of membership or non- 
membership in the union. 


Check-off: both parties agree to the con- 
tinuance of the voluntary, irrevocable 
check-off of union dues. 

Hours: 9-6 per day 5 days a week, a 
48-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for all work in excess of these hours and 
for work on Sundays; double time for work 
on 8 specified paid holidays (previous agree- 
ment provided for 6 paid holidays). If 
and when during the life of this agreement 
the company finds it possible to place all 
employees on a 45-hour basis the regular 
shift hours shall be 9 hours per day and 45 
hours per week, with overtime at time and 
one-half for all hours worked in excess of 
these hours. 


Vacations with pay: one week to employees 
having less than 5 years’ seniority, two weeks 
to employees with 5 or more years’ seniority, 
with pay equal to 2 per cent and 4 per cent 
respectively of employee’s total earnings 
during preceding year. 


Hourly wage rates are increased by 5 
cents over the rates previously in effect. 
The following are the rates for certain 
classes: Carding department—picker man 89 
and 98 cents, waste machine oiler (youth) 
74 cents, card grinder fixer 96 cents, card 
stripper and tenders 91 cents; roving doffer, 
male 86 cents, female 74 cents; roving piler 
86 cents, sweeper oiler (youth) 74 cents, 
machine fixers 91 cents to $1; learners, male 
73 cents, female and youth 60 cents. Spin- 
ning department—band man 89 cents, roving 
piler 74 and 86 cents. Spooling and warping 
department—warper tenders 75 cents, B.C. 
yarn man 89 cents, warper creel man 88 
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cents, tailing hand. sweeper yarn trucker 
(youth) 74 cents. Twisting department—ply 
doffers, male 86 cents, female 74 cents; 
beamers, cable twister tenders 93 cents, cable 
doffers 88 cents, machine cleaners, oilers 86 
cents; tape boy, yarn reclaimers 74 cents. 
Weaving department—cable respoolers, cloth 
baler 88 cents; weavers 93 cents, splicers 74 
cents, tying-in hands 76 to 83 cents. Velon 
department—weaver 93 cents; inspectors, 
quillers, battery hand, helper (youth) 74 
cents; measure-o-graph operator 79 cents. 
Shop and warehouse—yjanitor 83 cents, gen- 
eral maintenance 95 cents to $1.13, elevator 
man 86 cents, warehouse checker 91 cents, 
warehouse truckers 89 cents. Hiring rates 
—male 73 cents, female and youths (under 
18) 60 cents. 


A night shift premium of 5 cents per hour 
will be paid for all work from 6 p.m. to 
6 am. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


WINpDsoR, ONT.—CANADIAN AUTOMOTIVE 
Trim LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT 
AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS 
oF AMERICA, LOCAL 195. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1950, to December 31, 1950, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
bargaining agent for all eligible employees. 

Check-off: the “Rand Formula” is part of 
the agreement. 

Hours of work: 40 per week. Overtime 
at time and one-half will be paid for work 
in excess of 40 hours in any one week; 
double time for work on 6 specified paid 
holidays. 


Vacations with pay: employees with less 
than one year’s seniority one week with pay 
based on 2 per cent of wages earned during 
the preceding year; employees with one year’s 
but less than 5 years’ seniority one week 
with pay based on 24 per cent of wages; 
after 5 years’ service employees will receive 
2 weeks’ vacation with pay based on 4 per 
cent of wages earned during the preceding 
year. 


Hourly wage rates, effective February 6, 
1950: assemblers $1.15, carpenter $1.51; 
clerk, male $1.23, female $1.14; cafeteria help 
$1.01; cutters and layers (cotton) $1.15, “A” 
(cloth) $1.32, “B” (cloth) $1.22; electrician 
$1.61, helper $1.15; floor help (female) $1; 
garnett repairman (cotton) $1.28, helper 
$1.22; hopper tender (cotton) $1.18; in- 
spectors, male $1.15, female $1: machinists 
$1.41 and $1.61, millwrights $1.28 and $1.36; 
multipleater operator $1.29, helper $1.17: 
oiler $1.15, painter $1.36, pattern maker $1.26 
and $1.36, pickerman (cotton) $1.20, sewing 
machine operators $1.06 to $1.18, sewing 
machine repairmen $1.18, sweepers $1.08, 
stockman $1.18, tinsmith $1.51, tool crib 
attendant $1.14, truck driver $1.18; vulcan- 
izer operator $1.20, helper $1.15. 


Night-shift differential: 5 cents per hour 
extra will be paid to workers on second or 
third shift. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Metal Products 


BELLEVILLE, ONT.—CorBIN LocK COMPANY OF 
CANADA LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL 
MoLpDERS AND FouNDRY WORKERS UNION 
oF NortH AMERICA, LOCAL 428. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
1, 1949, to November 30, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice; 
it is provided, however, that the question 
of wage rates may be reopened at the end 
of one year from the date of the agreement. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
and exclusive bargaining agency for all 
eligible employees. © 

Union security: all employees who are now 
members of the union shall, as a condition 
of employment, remain members in good 
standing for the duration of the agreement. 
All new employees must become members of 
the union after 90 days from the date of 
employment. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from the wages of 
employees who so authorize; such authoriza- 
tion shall be irrevocable for the duration of 
the agreement. All new employees shall, as 
a condition of their employment, become 
subject to check-off within 30 days from the 
first of the first month following their date 
of employment. . 

The company reserves the right at any 
time after the expiration of 3 months from 
the date of signing this agreement to cancel 
or suspend the operation of the above union 
security and check-off provisions upon giving 
30 days’ notice to the union; any such can- 
cellation or suspension shall be within the 
sole discretion of the company and _ shall 
not be subject to grievance or arbitration 
procedure. 

Hours: 45 per week, the number of work- 
ing days to be mutually agreed upon by the 
two parties. Overtime: time and one-half 
for all work performed in excess of 45 hours 
per week, double time for work on 6 specified 
paid holidays. 

Rest periods: all employees shall be 
allowed a rest period of 10 minutes in each 
half shift of not less than 5 hours, as long 
as such rest periods are not abused by the 
employees. In addition, female employees 
will be granted 5 minutes and male employees 
3 minutes for washing up before lunch. 

Vacations with pay must be taken during 
the plant shut down. Pay will be calculated 
as follows: after 3 months’ service 2 per cent 
of year’s earnings, after 2 years 24 per cent, 
after 3 years 3 per cent, after 4 years 33 
per cent and after 5 years 4 per cent of 
year’s earnings. The vacation pay will be 
reduced by one-sixth for each day of 
unauthorized absence in excess of one work- 
ing day in each month, irrespective of the 
rate on which it is based. 

Wage rates shall be as agreed upon by the 
two parties. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


WINNIPEG, MaAan.—MAacndoNaALD- BROTHERS 
AIRCRAFT LIMITED AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 
Loca. 741. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
15, 1950, to January 31, 1951, and for a 
further period of one year thereafter, sub- 
ject to one month’s notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole bargaining 
agent for all eligible employees. There shall 
be no discrimination, intimidation, interfer- 
ence, restraint or coercion because of mem- 
bership or non-membership in the union. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from the pay of 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union; such deductions will be 
made until authorization is withdrawn. 


Hours: 44 per week, except for boiler room 
and maintenance employees who shall work 
6 days of 8 hours out of every 7 days. 
Overtime: time and one-half shall be paid 
for all work in excess of the regular working 
hours and for work on 8 specified holidays 
or the alternative days off; work on New 
Year’s Day, Labour Day and Christmas Day 
(or the alternative day off) will be paid for 
at double time. Employees in the Overhaul 
and Service Departments who work on 
Saturdays, Sundays and Holidays will be 
given compensatory time off (which can 
accumulate and be taken as an additional 
holiday) or they may work on their com- 
pensatory day off at standard rates of pay. 


Vacations with pay: after 6 months’ con- 
tinuous service 1 week, after 5 years’ service 
2 weeks. 

Hourly wage rates: journeymen—tool and 
die makers, pattern makers $1.20; assembly 
fitter, machinist, electrician, pipe and tube 
bender, fitter, joiner, sheet metal worker, 
instrument repair mechanic, aero engine 
mechanic, plater and amnodizer, welder, 
painter, moulder, cable splicer $1.15. Pro- 
duction workers—class AAA $1-065, class AA 
$1-015, class A 96:5 cents, class BB 89:5 
cents (in the case of males 89-5 and 90:5 
cents), class B 84-5 cents; class CC, females 
77-5 cents, boys under 18, 75 cents, males 77 
cents; class C, females 72-5 cents, boys 70 
cents, males 72 cents; class D, females and 
boys 65 cents, males 67 cents; beginners, 
females and boys 53 cents; labourers, 
sweepers and material truckers 77 cents; 


truck, tractor and crane operators 84:5 
cents; miscellaneous light labour, females 
and boys 62 cents, males 67 cents. Inspectors 


—flight inspectors, $1.30; class A $1.20, class 
AA $1.15, class B $1-065, class BB $1-015, 
class C 96-5 cents, class CC 89-5 cents, class 
D 84-5 cents; class DD, females 79-5 cents, 
boys and men 77 cents; examiners, females 
72-5 cents, boys 70 cents, males 72 cents; 
commercial inspectors 84:5 cents to $1.15. 
Apprentices—from 58 cents for first 2,400 
hours to $1:065 for fifth 2,400 hours. Main- 
tenance—engineers 89-5 cents to $1.15, coal 
passers 77 cents, oilers 84:5 cents; journey- 
men (millwrights, steamfitters, electricians, 
plumbers) $1.15, carpenters (rough) 96:5 
cents, pneumatic tool repair men, riggers 
$1.15, painters (rough) 96-5 cents, helpers 
84-5 cents. Lead hands in charge of 3 or 
more men shall be paid 5 cents, and charge 
hands 10 cents per hour extra. Most of the 
above rates represent an increase of 23 or 5 
cents per hour over the rates previously in 
effect. 
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Apprentices may be employed in the pro- 
portion of one apprentice to 5 journeymen in 
the following trades: electrician, fitter, 
machinist, joiner, sheet metal,- and tool 
making; apprenticeship shall be for a period 
of 12,000 hours. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Victoria, B.C.—CrertTaAIN AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS AND AUTOMOTIVE MAINTENANCE 
WorKErS’ UNIon, Locat 151 (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1950, to February 28, 1951, and thereafter 
trom year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: any employee who at the 
date of this agreement is, or who during the 
hfe of the agreement becomes, a member of 
the union shall, as a condition of continued 
employment, maintain membership in good 
standing. No employee shall be subjected to 
any penalties against his application for 
membership or reinstatement except as may 
be provided for in the constitution and by- 
laws of the union. There shall be no 
discrimination against any employee because 
of membership or non-membership in the 
union. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly and to remit same _ to 
the union upon receipt of a proper notifica- 
tion from the employees concerned. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. Overtime: 
work in excess of the above daily hours shall 
be paid for at time and one-half for the 
first 4 hours and double time thereafter and 
for work on Sundays and on 9 specified 
holidays. 

Off-shift differential: employees required to 
work on evening shift shall receive corre- 
sponding time off during the day and shall 
receive 10 cents per hour above the regular 
rate between 5 p.m. and midnight and 20 
cents per hour after midnight. 


Vacations: each employee shall be entitled 
to such annual vacation with pay as shall be 
approved by the B.C. Holidays with Pay 
Act. Each employee may request an addi- 
tional week without pay. 

After one month’s continuous employment, 
hourly workers will be guaranteed 33 hours’ 
work weekly, provided they report daily for 
work. Apart from his regular employment, 
no employee will work on any automobile. 
truck or tractor other than those registered 
in his name. Rubber aprons, gum boots and 
rubber gloves will be provided for battery 
men, car washers, steam cleaners and radiator 
men. Uniforms and cover-alls necessary in 
the performance of the employee’s work shall 
be furnished by the company at cost. 


Hourly wage rates: journeymen—mech- 
anics, body and fender men, trimmers, 
radiator men, battery men, electricians, 
machinists, vuleanizers, painters, welders 
$1.30; mechanic’s helper 83 cents to $1.13, 
lubrication 79 cents to $1.01, washers 78 and 
89 cents, janitors 77 cents, service station 
attendants 79 cents to $1.01, service sales- 
men $45.70 to $56.70 per week; parts men 
(per week) grade 1 $50.60, grade 2 $45.10, 
grade 3 $36.85, grade 4 $28.60. The above 
wage rates include cost-of-living bonus. 

The company agrees to work with the 
union on a plan of establishing an Examining 
Board that will certify all workers in the 
trade according to the workers’ ability. 
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Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure, an apprenticeship plan 
and the health and safety of employees. 


Non-metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


TorRONTO, ONtT.\LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
AND INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL WORKERS’ 
UNION, LOCAL 32. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
24, 1949, to December 23, 1950, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 30 days’ 
notice. 


Union security: all employees shall as one 
of the terms and conditions of their employ- 
ment with the company become and remain 
members of the union in good standing 
during the life of this agreement. 


Oheck-off: upon a written request from any 
employee the company agrees to deduct the 
monthly dues from the pay of such employee 
and to remit same to the union; the request 
may be cancelled at any time. 


Hours: 8 per shift Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for all work in excess of these hours 
and for work on Saturdays and Sundays; 
double time and one-half for work on 8 speci- 
fied paid holidays. A lunch period, not to 
exceed one-half hour, shall be included in the 
shift of 8 consecutive hours; employees shall 
not be required to make up the time spent 
for lunch period. 

An off-shift differential of 10 cents per 
hour will be paid for work performed on 
shifts other than the regular day shift. 

Vacations with pay: each employee shall 
be entitled to one day for each 5 weeks’ 
service during the preceding 12 months; 
after 15 years’ service employees will be 
granted an extra half day for each 5 weeks’ 
service. 

Superannuation: all employees who are 
members of the “Union Overseas Superannua- 
tion Fund” or who later become members 
shall, as one of the privileges and conditions 
of their employment, continue as members. 
All future employees 21 years of age or 
older and all employees under 21 years of 
age on attaining that age shall become 
members of the Fund. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and a joint Health and 
Safety Committee. 


Construction 


Buildings and Structures 


CONTRACTORS’ 


Le 


WINNIPEG, MAN— GENERAL 
SECTION OF THE WINNIPEG BUILDERS 
EXCHANGE AND THE UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 343. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1950, to April 30, 1951. This agreement is 
similar to the agreement previously in effect 
(L.G., June, 1949, p. 733), with the following 
changes— 

Wages: the hourly wage rate for journey- 
men has been increased from $1.40 to $1.45 
per hour. A foremen in charge of 3 or more 
journeymen shall receive not less than 15 
cents (previously it was 10 cents) per hour 
over the journeyman’s rate. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—LaABourR BuREAU, VAN- 
JOUVER SECTION, OF THE BRITISH 


CoLUMBIA BRANCH, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 


TION OF MASTER PLUMBERS AND HEATING ° 


CONTRACTORS OF CANADA AND UNITED 
ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN AND 
APPRENTICES OF THE PLUMBING AND 
PIPEFITTING INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, LocAL 170. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1950, to March 31, 1951, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 2 months’ notice. 


Union security: the employers agree that 
only journeymen, apprentices and_ helpers 
who are members of the union in good stand- 
ing will be employed on work under the 
jurisdiction of this local. Whenever a 
vacancy occurs in any shop the union must 
be given first opportunity to fill same. If 
the union is unable to supply skilled mech- 
anics, then skilled plumbers and steamfitters 
as required may be employed but the latter 
must become members of the union within 30 
days. The union likewise will use every 
endeavour to have its members work only 
for those employers who sign this agree- 
ment. Any employer who is not a member 
of the above Labour Bureau and who desires 
to employ members of Local .170, shall be 
required to sign and accept this agreement 
and be governed by all its provisions. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: all construction 
work done-in excess of these hours shall be 
paid for at double time; all jobbing work 
done by the regular jobbing men or sub- 
stitutes shall be paid for at straight time 
for the first 4 hours on Saturday, time and 


one-half for the next four hours and for the 
first four hours overtime Monday through 
Friday and double time thereafter and for 
work on Sundays and on 9 specified holidays. 
If shift work becomes necessary, more than 
one shift may be worked at straight time 
only if continued for 3 consecutive working 
days. Second shifts shall be granted 8 hours’ 
pay for 7 hours’ work and shall end at 
midnight or be paid overtime rates after 
midnight. No workman shall be permitted 
to work 2 consecutive shifts. 


Vacations with pay: all employees shall 
receive at least one week vacation with pay 
from contributions made by the employer. 
in accordance with the British Columbia 
provineial statute. 


Hourly wage rates for all journeymen shall 
be $1.75 and for all helpers $1.20, in either 
case an increase of 5 cents per hour over 
the rates in effect prior to April 1, 1950. 

All apprentices shall be employed in 
accordance with the provisions of the British 
Columbia Provincial Apprenticeship Act. 
Each shop constantly employing one journey- 
man plumber or one journeyman steamfitter 
shall be allowed one apprentice to the respec- 
tive trade and for each additional 5 journey- 
men in either trade one additional apprentice 
shall be allowed. First and second year 
apprentices attending night school shall be 
paid their regular rates of wages for time 
attending school. Only members of Local 170 
and duly indentured apprentices shall install 
any materials or handle the tools of the 
trade. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and for travelling expenses in connection with 
out-of-town work. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of two new agreements and the amend- 
ment of seven others. These include, in 
addition to those summarized below, the 
amendment of the agreement fer truck 
drivers at Montreal. 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister of 
Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in 
Council may be passed granting the application, 
with or without changes as considered advisable 
by the Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. Fach 
agreement is administered and enforced by a Joint 
committee of the parties. References to the sum- 
mary of this Act. and to amendments to it are 
given in the Lasour Gazetre, January, 1949, page 65. 
Proceedings under this Act and earlier legislation 
have been noted in the Lapour Gazerre monihly 
since June, 1934. 


Requests for amendments to the agree- 
ments for the building trades at St. John, 
for the work glove and for the fine glove 
industries in the province, for barbers and 
hairdressers at Joliette and at Montreal were 
gazetted March 25. Requests for a new 
agreement for the sheet metal fabricating 
industry at Montreal, and for the amend- 
ment of the agreement for the building 
trades at Drummondville were published in 
the issue of April 1. A request for the 
amendment of the agreement for the build- 
ing trades at Chicoutimi was published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, issue of April 15. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessments on 
the parties. 


Mining 
Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarrying 


BUILDING MATERIALS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
See below under “Manufacturing: Non- 
metallic Minerals, Chemicals, Etc.” 
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Manufacturing 
Vegetable and Animal Food Products 


Foop Propucts MANUFACTURING AND WHOLE- 
SALE Foop TRADE, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated April 6, and 
gazetted April 15, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
July, 1946, p. 930, Aug., p. 1094, Dec., p. 1774; 
Dec., 1947, p. 1804; Oct., 1948, p. 1128, and 
previous issues). 

This agreement is to remain in force until 
May 1, 1950, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

The following establishments are excluded 
from the commercial jurisdiction of this 
agreement: dairies, butter-dairies, cheese- 
dairies (all establishments whose main occu- 
pation is to turn milk into butter or cheese), 
incubating and _ candling establishments 
(whose products are distributed mainly to 
the food products wholesale or part whole- 
sale commercial establishments), and estab- 
lishments dealing in livestock and slaughter- 
houses (whose sales are made mostly outside 
commercial establishments) . 


Territorial jurisdiction comprises the cities 
of Quebee and Lévis and all municipalities 
within a radius of 50 miles from their limits 
and is divided into 3 zones as follows: zone 
I, the cities of Quebec, Lévis and Sillery, 
the towns of Quebec-West, Sainte-Foye, 
Lauzon, Chateau-d’Eau, Beauport, Lorette- 
ville, Courville and Montmorency, the muni- 
cipalities of Charlesbourg, St-Charles-de- 
Charlesbourg, _ Charlesbourg-East, _ Saint- 
Félix-du-Cap Rouge, La Petite Riviére, 
Giffard, Beauport-East, Beauport-West, St- 
Romuald d’Etchemin, St. Télesphore, St. 
David-de-l’Auberiviére, Charny and _ St. 
Hélene-de-Breakeyville; zone II, municipali- 
ties entirely or partly included in a radius 
of 15 miles from the limits of the cities of 
Quebec and Lévis, excepting those included 
in zone I; zone III, all the municipalities in 
the balance of the territorial jurisdiction, 
that is, in a radius from 15 to 50 miles from 
the cities of Quebec and Lévis. 

Hours in zones II and III shall be as 
follows: 48 per week for office employees 
(male and female), 54 hours per week for 
all other employees governed by this agree- 
ment with the exception of occasional hands 
(in food products’ factories), common 
labourers (male and female), watchmen and 
boiler (not stationary engines) firemen, per- 
sonnel and administration employees and 
enginemen (working as first-class chief 
enginemen) for whom no regular work week 
is established. In zone I, hours are un- 
changed at 43 per week for office employees 
and 48 per week for most other classes. 


Overtime: in zones II and III, time and 
one-half to certain specified classes for hours 
worked in excess of daily hours or in excess 
of 48 per week. Employees specified above 
for whom no regular work week is estab- 
lished are not entitled to overtime remunera- 
tion with the exception of occasional hands 
(in meat mash plants). Other overtime 
provisions include: junior employees 65 cents 
per hour; stationary enginemen and firemen 
(other than first class chief enginemen) 
employed in establishments producing meat 
mashes, single time from 48 to 54 hours, 
thereafter time and one-half; other produc- 
tion employees in the same establishments, 
single rate from 48 to 53 hours, thereafter 
time and one-half; office employees (all year 
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round) in all establishments governed by 
this agreement shall receive time and one- 
half for all hours worked in excess of 43 
per week. Regular employees in establish- 
ments producing food products from June 1 
to December 1 (seasonal rush period) pro- 
vided such period does not exceed 4 con- 
secutive months straight time to 53 hours per 
week, thereafter time and one-half. Provi- 
sions governing holidays with pay are 
extended to cover commercial salesmen. 


Minimum weekly and hourly wage rates 
in zone I, to be retroactive to the first com- 
plete week of September, 1949, represent a 
general increase for most classes of $2 per 
week (for weekly rated employees) and 5 
cents per hour (for hourly rated employees) 
over those previously in effect and summar- 
ized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, issue of October, 
1948, page 1128, and in certain cases periods 
of employment governing graduated scale in- 
creases have been extended by the addition 
of one year. The following new classifica- 
tions are added (mainly in food products 
manufacturing establishments)—foreman or 
departmental manager 82 cents per hour; 
cooper 83 cents; millwright, confectioner 78 
cents, assistant confectioner 72 cents; shipper, 
roaster 76 cents; truck driver 74 cents; 
general hand (less than 1 year’s service) 62 
cents, general hand (one year or more of 
service) 69 cents; food products factory 
occasional hand (June 1 to October 1) 59 
cents; warehouse female employees (outside 
the office staff) 38 cents for less than one 
year’s service, thereafter 44 cents per hour; 
occasional hand (warehouse from June 1 to 
October 1) 42 cents; apprentice cooper from 
40 cents during the first year to 70 cents 
in the third year. In zoneII minimum 
rates shall be 10 per cent less than those 
shown above; in zone III the above rates 
shall be decreased by 15 per cent. Minimum 
rates in zone I for commercial salesmen $22 
during the first 6 months of selling experi- 
ence to $37 during and after the fourth year. 
In zones II and III these rates shall be 
decreased 10 per cent. (Rates for salesmen 
represent increases, during the graduated 
periods of employment, ranging from 50 cents 
to $5 per week over those previously in 


‘effect. ) 


Vacation in zone I: employees with 5 years 
of continuous service with the same employer 
or in the same establishment are entitled to 
an additional vacation with pay of 6 days 
(1 week) consecutive or not, as previously 
agreed upon. Occasional employees are 
entitled to 2 per cent of their earnings in 
lieu of vacation with pay, such indemnity to 
be remitted in cash at the time of dismissal. 
Provisions of Ordinance 3 of the Minimum 
Wage Commission shall apply to the estab- 
lishments governed by this agreement. [ro- 
visions governing vacation are extended to 
include commercial salesmen. 

This agreement also covers provisions 
respecting distribution of competent (certi- 
ficated) employees, apprentices and general 
hands. 


Non-metallic Minerals, Chemicals, Etc. 


BUILDING MATERIALS INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated March 30, and 
gazetted April 8, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between The Builders 
Exchange Inc. of Montreal, The Canadian 
Terrazzo and Mosaic Contractors’ Associa- 
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tion, and “La Fédération nationale des 
Métiers du Batiment et des Matériaux de 
Construction”, “L’Association des Ouvriers 
de Industrie du Marbre, Tuile et Terrazzo, 
inc. 

This agreement to be in effect from April 
8, 1950, until February 28, 1951, and year 
to year, subject to notice. 


Granite Industry 


This part of the agreement covers all 
granite extracting, quarrying, crushing and 
finishing operations. 


Territorial jurisdiction comprises the entire 
province divided into 2 zones: zone I, the 
city of Quebec, the Island of Montreal, and 
the cities of Sherbrooke and Three Rivers; 
zone II, the remainder of the territorial 
jurisdiction. 

Hours: 8 daily, 5 on Saturday, a 45-hour 
week for granite cutters, granite cutters’ 
apprentices, letterers and designers on com- 
position and blacksmiths in the plants and 
9 hours daily, 5 on Saturday, a 50-hour week 
for other trades mentioned in the wage scale. 
No daily or weekly limitation of duration 
of labour for watchmen. One more hour 
per day may be worked by any firm desiring 
to obviate Saturday work, such time shall 
be paid for at regular rates only. (These 
hours similar to those previously in effect.) 


Overtime: time and one-quarter for all 
time worked in excess of the regular hours, 
time and one-half for Sunday work. (Pre- 
viously time and one-quarter for Sunday 
work.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates: in zone I— 
letterer and designer (on composition), 
journeyman granite cutter (on surfacing or 


sand blasting machines) $1.25; granite 
eutter $1.24; in zone II—letterer and 
designer (on composition), journeyman 


granite cutter (on surfacing and sandblast- 
ing machines), granite cutter $1.10 per hour; 
in zones I and II—blacksmith 90 cents; 
earborundum machine operator 80 cents; 
surfacing machine operator, sandblast oper- 
ator 75 cents; machine polisher, hoist and 
crane operator, gangsaw operator, stationary 
engineman (licensed) 70 cents; quarryman 
(driller), labourer and helper, boxer (crater) 
65 cents; hand polisher, stationary engine- 
man’s assistant, fireman 60 cents; apprentice 
polisher (maximum 1 year) 55 cents; 
apprentice granite cutters from 50 cents per 
hour in the first 6 months to 90 cents during 
the third year. Weekly rate for watch- 
men $25. 

Contracts entered into by an employer and 
one or more employees on a piece-work or 
labour contract basis or for a fixed price 
are invalid for all purposes of law. (Most 
rates shown above represent increases rang- 
ing from 9 cents to 25 cents per hour.) 


Vacation: one week with pay equal to 2 
per cent of employee’s annual earnings after 
one year’s continuous service for the same 
employer. Employees with less than one 
year of continuous service, 2 per cent of 
their earnings from date of employment or 
as of date of previous vacation. 

Apprenticeship regulations are also covered 
by this agreement. 


Stone Industry 


This part of the agreement governs 
throughout the province, all finishing oper- 
ations in the industries of limestone, sand 


stone, artificial stone, cement blocks, slabs, 
bricks, pipes and other similar cement 
products, and of any other stone, with the 
exception of granite and marble. 


Hours: for stone cutters, apprentice 
cutters and artificial stone dressers, 8 per 
day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour week; other 
classifications mentioned in the wage scale, 
10 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 55-hour week. 
No daily or weekly limitation for watchmen. 
(Hours for other classifications are increased 
by 5 per week.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates: modeller 
$1.25; artificial stone dresser, machinist and 
maintenance man $1.10, planerman and stone 
turner, carborundum machine operator, truck 
driver, machine operator 80 cents; sawyer- 
man (all kinds), craneman during the first 
12 months 60 cents, thereafter 80 cents; 
blacksmith during the first year 65 cents to 
$1 after 2 years; rammer and moulder 75 
cents; labourer and helper 65 cents; appren- 
tice stone cutter from 50 cents during the 
first 6 months to 80 cents in the third year; 
apprentice planerman and stone turner 60 
cents in the first 9 months to 75 cents during 
the second 9 months; watchmen $25 per 
week. (Hourly rates represent increases 
ranging from 5 cents to 25 cents per hour 
over those published in the LABouR GAZETTE, 
November, 1947, page 1660.) 

Vacation: provisions are similar to those 
set forth in the section of this agreement 
governing the granite industry. 

Apprenticeship regulations are also covered 
by this agreement. 


Marble Industry 


This part of the agreement relates to all 
operations carried out in the quarries and 
shops of the marble industry. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the entire 
Province of Quebec and is divided into 2 
zones: zone I—the Island of Montreal and 
within a radius of 15 miles from its limits; 
zone [[—the remainder of the province. 

Provisions governing the duration of the 
agreement, hours, overtime and wages for 
this section of the agreement in zones I 
and II in most cases are similar to those 
previously in effect and published in the 
LABouR GAZETTE, March, 1949, page 302 
(conditions affecting zone II) and March, 
1950, page 345 (conditions affecting zone I). 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


CorRRUGATED PAapER Box INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated March 16, and 
eazetted March 25, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
March, 1947, p. 269; Aug., 1948, p. 871; 
Aug., 1949, p. 987, Dec., p. 1558; Feb., 1950, 
p. 209 and previous issues). 

Territorial jurisdiction formerly compris- 
ing the entire province is now divided into 
2 zones: zone I, the entire province with 
the exception of the city of Quebec; zone II, 
the city of Quebec. 

Minimum hourly and average wage rates 
for employees of zone II shall be 5 cents 
per hour less than those previously in effect 
for the entire province, including the city of 
Quebec. 
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Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, QUEBEC. 


Orders in Council, dated March 16, and 
gazetted March 25, amend the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Feb., 1949, p. 178; March, 1950, p. 345). 

This agreement is to be in effect until 
December 31, 1950, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 


Minimum hourly and weekly wage rates 
to be in effect from November 15, 1949; 
day work—typographer, keyboard, caster 
operator, electrotyper $1.22 per hour for 
class A, $1.17 for class B, $1.12 for class C 
(electrotypers not included in classes B and 
C); bookbinding finish-gilders $1.22 for class 
A, $1.17 for class B, $1.12 for class C, $1.08 
for class E; pressmen and stereotyper $1.19 
for <class “A, ol.1otomeclags 6, SIzl0% for 
class C; bookbinder $1.14 for class A, $1.11 
for class B, $1.07 for class C, $1.05 for class 
EK; photo-engraver and camera operator class 
A $1.14; Class D—pressman on cylinder 97 
cents; pressman on platen press, typographer 
89 cents. (These rates are 7 cents per hour 
higher than those previously in effect.) 
Rates for helpers in classes A, B, and C 43 
cents in the first year to 47 cents during 
the second year remain unchanged. Minimum 
rates for apprentices $15 per week during 
the first year to $33 during the second 6 
months of the fifth year for class A, $14 to 
$32 for classes B and C, $14 to $29 per week 
for classes D and E. (The rates for appren- 
tices are $1 to $2 per week higher than under 
the previous agreement except for first year 
which is unchanged. Bookbinding female 
employees receive from $13 per week in the 
first 6 months to $20 in the second 6 months 
of the fourth year. (Rates during the first 
6 months up to and including those during 
the first 6 months of the third year repre- 
sent an increase of $1 per week; other rates 
are similar to those previously in effect.) 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated March 16, and 
gazetted March 25, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1948, p. 993, Nov., p. 1247; Jan., 1949, 
p. 67, Feb., p. 178,. March, p. 302, May. p. 
605, Aug., p. 989, Nov., p..1420; March, 1950, 
p. 346). 

This amendment provides for the exten- 
sion of the terms of this agreement until 
June 1, 1950. 

Another Order in Council, dated April 12, 
and gazetted April 15, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between the 
Builders Exchange, Inc., of Montreal, The 
Master Plumbers’ Association of Montreal 
and Vicinity, “La Section des Entrepreneurs 
en Plomberie et Chauffage” of the Retail 
Merchants Association of Canada, Inc. and 
The Building and Construction Trades 
Council of Montreal and Vicinity, “Le 
Conseil de Syndicats des Métiers de la 
Construction de Montréal’, The United 
Association of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 
of the United States and Canada, Local 
144, and “L’Association des Plombiers, 
Soudeurs et Poseurs d’Appareils de Chauf- 
fage des Syndicats nationaux de Montréal, 
Inc.” 
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Agreement to be in effect from April 15, 
1950, to April 1, 1951. 

Industrial and territorial jurisdictions are 
similar to those previously in effect and 
published in the LABouR GAZETTE, September, 
1948, page 993. 

Hours: for qualified tradesmen and for hod 
carriers and construction boilermakers’ 
helpers, 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week; for landscape workmen, 
shovel operators, pile driver men with asso- 
ciated crews, team drivers, general trucking, 
cartage and hauling employees 55 hours per 
week, without daily limitation; for linoleum 
and tile layers, waxers and polishers, etc., 
48 per week; for road construction 60 per 
week; for common labourers 9 per day, 50 
per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half until 10 p.m.; 
double time after 10 p.m. and on Sundays 
and 11. specified holidays. (Provisions 
similar to those previously in effect.) 


Minimum hourly and weekly wage rates 
for journeymen are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

Rates for asbestos insulation mechanics, 
landscape workman (common), marble setter, 
hand marble polisher, mastic floor layer, 
mastic floor polisher, shovel operator (power) 
per week and per hour, tile setter, terrazzo 
layer, terrazzo polishing machine’ operator 
(dry), terrazzo polishing machine operator 
(wet), material checker and _ time-keeper, 
watchman, watchman employed also as fire- 
man requiring fourth-class certificate, and 
yardman remain unchanged from those pre- 
viously in effect; minimum wage rates for 
those journeymen shown in the wage table 
but not included in the above represent 
increases ranging from 5 cents to 20 cents 
per hour. 

Night shift differential: for second and 
third shifts, 5 cents per hour extra is 
provided. 

Apprentices’ wages: for roofers, asphalt or 
gravel, built-up membrane and roll roofings 
80 cents during the first year to 90 cents 
during the second year, concrete reinforcing 
steel erector 85 cents during the first 6 
months to 95 cents in the second 6 months. 
(The above rates represent increases from 5 
cents to 10 cents per hour.) Rates for 
apprentices of the trades requiring 4 years 
apprenticeship, for the trades requiring 3 
years apprenticeship, for structural steel 
workers, steam generating mechanics and 
construction boilermakers, landscape work- 
men, electricians, marble, tile and terrazzo 
setters, terrazzo polishing machine operator 
(dry), terrazzo polishing machine operator 
(wet) are similar to those previously in 
effect. 

Vacation: employees continuously in the 
service of one employer during the vacation 
—with pay-credit period are entitled to 7 
days continuous vacation with pay equal to 
2 per cent of their gross earnings for such 
credit period. 

Apprenticeship regulations 
cluded in this agreement. 


are also in- 


Minimum Hourly Wage Rates for the Building Trades, Montreal 


Trades 
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Carpenter, joiner and millwrights and including the following operations: 
concrete forms (yard or job), erection of screens (wood or metal), sashes, 
windows, weatherstrips and shingles, siding, wood or composition, steel 
partitions and equipment, such as counters and _ shelving, movable or 
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Linoleum and muroleum, tile and sheet rubber, tile and sheet, waxer and 
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Helper and apprentice, linoleum, linoleum and muroleum, tile and sheet, rubber, 
iile-and Vsheets waxer and polisher and asphalt tile layer... ....6..).0i.06; 
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Roofer—built-up membrane and roll roofings (asphalt and gravel)............. 
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Sheet metal worker, roofer—slate, tile, asphalt or shingle (excepting wood 
shingle) and corrugated asbestos roofing and siding and including steel 
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Material checker and time-keeper (without daily limitation as to hours of work). 
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Wage Rates 


per Hour 
$ 1.45 
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* Workers installing stokers in furnaces with a horizontal heating surface of 20 feet or less work 55 
hours per week (without daily limitation) and are paid a minimum of $1.20 per hour and their helpers a 


muinimum of 95 cents per hour. 
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Elevator Construction 


Provisions governing this section of the 
agreement covering territorial jurisdiction, 
hours, overtime, and wage rates are similar 
to those previously in effect and published 
in the LABour GAZETTE, issues of September, 
1948, page 994; February, 1949, page 178, 
and August, 1949, page 989. 


Plumbers 


Provisions governing this section of the 
agreement covering industrial jurisdiction, 
hours, overtime, and minimum wage rates 
are similar to those previously in effect and 
published in the LABourR GAZETTE, issues of 
September, 1948, page 995, and May, 1949, 
page 605. 


Marble Industry 


Provisions governing this section of the 
agreement covering hours, overtime, and 
minimum hourly wage rates are similar to 
those previously in effect and published in 
the LABour GAzerTE, March, 1950, page 346. 


PLUMBERS, THREE RIVERS. 


An Order in Council, dated March 16, and 
gazetted March 25, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1948, p. 488) by substituting “La 
Corporation des Entrepreneurs en Plomberie 
et Chauffage de la Province de Québec (sec- 
tion du §St-Maurice)” as contracting party 
of the first part in lieu of “L’Association 
des Entrepreneurs en Plomberie de la Cité 
et District des Trois Riviéres”. This amend- 
ment to be in effect from January 30, 1950. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for contractors 
(personal services) are increased (by 10 
cents) to $1.70. The following rates rep- 
resent an increase of 5 cents per hour— 
foreman $1.20; senior journeyman $1.10; 
junior journeyman 95 cents. Minimum rates 
for common workers 70 cents per hour; 
apprentices from 40 cents during the first 
year to 70 cents per hour during the fourth 
year remain unchanged. 


Trade 


TRADE 


AND OFFICE EMPLOYEES, ARVIDA, 
JONQUIERE, KENOGAMI AND ST. JOSEPH 
D’ ALMA. 


An Order in Council, dated March 16, and 
gazetted March 25, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April, 1945, p. 518, Aug., p. 1199; July, 1946, 
p. Jal, Nov., p. 1586; Sept, 1947; po 1300- 
Nov., 1948, p. 1248). “Le Syndicat inter- 
professionnel feminin de Jonquiére” and “Le 
Syndicat national des Employes de Com- 
merce d’Arvida inc.” having ceased to exist, 
their names are deleted from the list of 
contracting parties of the first part. 

Sacred Heart day at St. Joseph D’Alma 
shall be observed all day with pay instead 
of until 1 p.m. as previously in effect. 


Minimum wage rates in retail commercial 
establishments: superintendent $60 per week; 
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manager $55, assistant manager $45 (male), 
$30 (female); supervisor $41.50 (male), $26 
(female); departmental manager $41.50 
(male), $26 (female) ; accountant $35 (male), 
$26 (female), accountant (first 6 months 
without practical experience) $25 (male), 
$22.50 (female); floor walker $25 (male), 
$22.50 (female); assistant accountant, assis- 
tant bookkeepers, accountant (beginner), 
typist from $15 per week in the first year 
to $22 in the third year (male and female) ; 
stenographers from $15 per week in the first 
year to $25 in the fourth year ($22 for 
female); cashiers $15 during the first 6 
months, $18 thereafter (male and female); 
clerks $15 per week in the first 6 months 
($13 for female) to $35 per week ($22 for 
female) in eighth year; seamstress (same 
rate as clerk category up to the third year 
inclusive) thereafter $19 per week in fourth 
year to $26 in the eighth year, delivery man 
(with horse-drawn or motor vehicles) $20 
per week in the first year to $35 in the 
fourth year, helper $15 in the first year to 
$25 in the fourth year; delivery boy (bicycle 
supplied by employer) $14 per week; com- 
mission salesman or agent $20 per week 
during the first year to $35 in the fourth 
year. Rates for clerks (male and female) 
in retail commercial establishments at St. 
Joseph D’Alma are from $1 to $2 per week 
less, during certain terms of employment, 
than those paid in other localities affected 
by this agreement. Minimum wage rates in 
groceries and butcher-shops (previously in- 
cluded in retail commercial establishments) 
are similar to those shown above with the 
following exceptions: manager $52.90; depart- 
mental manager $40 (male), $30 (female): 
supervisor $40 per week (male), $25 
(female); accountant, bookkeepers, collectors 
$35 (male), $25 (female); clerks (male) $14 
per week during the first 6 months to $35 
in the eighth year; butcher $40; butcher- 
clerks (similar to foregoing clerks except 
during the second, third and fifth year terms 
during which period this classification shall 
be paid $1 to $2 per week more); delivery 
man (horse-drawn or motor vehicle) $15 per 
week in the first year to $30 in the fourth 
year) helper $14 per week; delivery boy 
(bicycle supplied by employer) $14 per week 
or 25 cents per hour. (Rates shown above 
in most cases represent increases ranging 
from $1.50 to $5 per week for male employees 
and from $1 to $4 per week for female 
employees.) 

Minimum wage rates in commercial estab- 
lishments (other than retail), in financial 
and industrial establishments, municipal or 
school corporations, and in_ professional 
offices are in most cases similar to those 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, issue of November, 1948. 

Rates for supernumerary employees 50 
cents per hour for male, 35 cents (female), 
remain unchanged. 


WHOLESALE Foop STORES, QUEBEC. 


See above under “Manufacturing: Vege- 
table and Animal Food Products.” 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour Gazette for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During March 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 

During the month of March the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 175 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and con- 
struction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts of 
the Dominion. 


During the same period a total of 93 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting con- 
tractors and subcontractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where, 
during the continuance of the work such 
higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
lation, by agreements between employers 
and employees in the district or by changes 
in prevailing rates.” 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were 
awarded as follows, under the policy that 
wage rates must equal those current in the 
district :— 


No. of Aggregate 

Department contracts amount 
ASTICUICUTes eee ene 2 $ 118,890.47 

Canadian Commercial 

Corporation. . 11,436 22,101,345.09 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation in Newfoundland in 1949 


At the 1949 session of the Newfoundland Legislature which 
opened on July 13 and prorogued on December 7, a Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act and a new Industrial Statistics Act were 
passed. Amendments were made to the Department of Labour 
Act to provide for the appointment of a Deputy Minister of 


Labour. 


Various measures of social legislation were enacted, 


_ providing for the payment of mothers’ and dependents’ allow- 
ances, and an increase in old age and blind pensions. Statutes 
providing for loans to co-operative societies and fishermen’s 
associations were also enacted. 


Sieam Boilers and Pressure Vessels 


A new Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 
modelled closely on a Saskatchewan 
statute of 1948, covers steam boilers and 
pressure vessels and steam, compressed gas 
and refrigeration plants which are subject 
to the legislative power of the Province. 
The Act is to come into force on proclama- 
tion. It does not cover railway locomo- 
tives, boilers used in the operation of a 
railway within the jurisdiction of the Board 
of Transport Commissioners, those subject 
to imspection under the Canada Shipping 
Act, or those used for heatjng buildings 
occupied by not more than four families. 

“Boiler” is defined to include any vessel 
in which steam is generated or hot water 
produced under pressure and having a 
greater capacity than 3 cubic feet or 20 
square feet of heating surface. “Pressure 
vessel” means a vessel of over 6 inches in 
diameter or having a capacity of more than 
14 cubic feet. “Refrigeration plant” in- 
cludes such plants having a capacity of 3 
tons or over of refrigeration in 24 hours. 

Provision is made for the appointment 
of a chief inspector and other inspectors 
who must inspect at least once a year 
every boiler, pressure vessel or plant in 
the area assigned to them and _ satisfy 
themselves that all provisions of the Act 
and regulations relating to safety are being 
complied with and that operating personnel 
hold certificates. In addition to the 
annual inspection, each inspector must 
examine at any time any boiler or pres- 
sure vessel which he has reason to believe 
is unsafe. The owner or engineer in charge 
of a boiler, pressure vessel or plant must 
point out during an inspection or notify 
the Department at any other time of any 
defect he believes to exist. 
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No boiler, pressure vessel or plant may 
be operated unless it is in charge of an 
engineer holding a certificate of the proper 
class. The classes of certificates of com- 
petency to be held by inspectors, engineers 
and others employed in the operation of 
boilers, pressure vessels and plants and the 
qualifications necessary to obtain certifi- 
cates are to be prescribed by regulations of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The 
certificate must be posted in a conspicuous 
place and must be produced on the demand 
of an inspector. 


Inspectors may enter 
reasonable hours in 
their duties. An inspector may give oral 
or written instructions to the owner or 
person in charge of a boiler, pressure vessel 
or plant regarding its installation, operation 
or repair and require any persons engaged 
in or assisting in its operation contrary to 
the Act to be replaced. The inspector’s 
instructions must be carried out imme- 
diately or within a specified time. Failing 
compliance, the inspector may have the 
work done at the owner’s expense. 


premises at all 
the performance of 


On completion of an inspection and on 
payment of the required fee, the Minister 
of Labour must issue an inspection certifi- 
cate to the owner. The certificate, which 
must be posted in a conspicuous place in 
the plant, is to authorize the operation 
of the boiler, pressure vessel or plant until 
the next inspection or for a specified time. 
The inspection certificate may set forth the 
repairs or alterations to be made, or where 
the boiler or pressure vessel is condemned, 
it must be clearly stated on the certificate. 

Where an inspector finds that a boiler, 
pressure vessel or plant is unsafe, that it 
is being operated by persons who do not 
hold certificates, or that repairs have not 
been made as required, the Minister may 
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cancel the inspection certificate, and, on 
the instruction of the Chief Inspector, the 
inspector may seal the boiler, pressure 
vessel or plant and notify the owner that 
it is not to be operated. In such. case, it 
may not be used until the permission of 
the Chief Inspector is obtained or a new 
certificate issued. Except with the Chief 
Inspector’s written permission, no person 
may repair any boiler or pressure vessel 
which has been condemned as unsafe nor 
operate a boiler or pressure vessel after the 
date specified in the inspection certificate. 


No boiler or pressure vessel may be oper- 


ated at a pressure higher than that author- 
ized in the inspection certificate. 

The Chief Inspector must be notified 
immediately by telephone or telegraph of 
an explosion, a fire involving a compressed 
gas plant, or an accident arising out of 
the operation of a boiler, pressure vessel 
or plant which causes death or serious 
injury and may make such investigations as 
he deems necessary. An owner of such 
equipment is required to maintain in a 
readily accessible location an adequate 
first-aid kit. 

No person, firm or corporation may do 
any welding in the construction, operation 
or repair of any boiler, pressure vessel or 
piping except in accordance with regula- 
tions concerning welding which the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council is empowered 
to make. Such regulations may prescribe 
welding procedures to be followed and the 
standards of qualification required of 
welders. 

When an inspector considers that not 
enough engineers and other persons are 
employed to ensure the safe operation of 
the boiler or plant, the Chief Inspector 
may require the owner to engage such 
persons as he may prescribe. 

It is forbidden to install a high pres- 
sure boiler, to sell, exchange or re-install 
a boiler or pressure vessel which has been 
previously used (except where it is sold 
along with a building) or to install one 
previously used outside Newfoundland 
without first notifying the Chief Inspector 
and obtaining his written permission. 

Provision is made for the issue of a 
certificate, at the discretion of the Chief 
Inspector, to the holder of a certificate of 
qualification as an engineer from the 
Government of Canada or of any province, 
and the Minister may arrange with the 
competent authority of any other province 
for the granting of interprovincial engineers’ 
certificates as may be agreed upon. 

Upon the Chief Inspector’s recommenda- 
tion, the Minister may cancel, suspend or 
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recall any certificate, and may prescribe 
conditions upon which a certificate may be 
restored or a new one obtained. 

Authority is given to the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to make regulations 
governing the design, registration of 
designs, construction, inspection during con- 
struction, testing, installation, operation and 
repair of boilers, pressure vessels, plants 
and equipment; the licensing of firms 
manufacturing, selling or installing such 
vessels, plants and equipment; storage, 
handling or distribution of compressed 
gas; and the fees to be paid for licences 
and inspections. F 

Power to make regulations includes 
authority to adopt as regulations in whole 
or in part any national or international 
code or standards which may have been 
drawn up in this field. Regulations are 
to have effect as if they were part of the 
Act. Where, however, exceptional circum- 
stances make it impracticable to comply 
strictly with such regulations, the Chief 
Inspector may, on conditions he may 
prescribe, grant special exemptions in indi- 
vidual cases if he is satisfied that such 
exemptions are not inconsistent with safe 
practice. 

The penalties provided for breaches of 
the Act are fines ranging from $25 to $500. 


Industrial statistics 


A new Industrial Statistics Act under 
the administration of the Department of 
Labour replaces an Act of 1938 which was 
administered by the Department of Public 
Health and Welfare. The Deputy Muin- 
ister of Labour, assisted by officers and 
clerks appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council or designated by the 
Minister from among those employed in 
the Department, is charged with the 
collection of industrial statistics under the 
Act and must, on request, furnish any 
statistical information so collected to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council or to the 
Minister. Data to be collected cover such 
matters as the names of persons, partner- 
ships or corporations; kinds of business 
done; amount of capital invested; quantity 
of goods manufactured, handled or 
exported; number of persons employed; 
work-week; hourly, weekly, or monthly 
rates of pay; and total amount paid in 
wages and salaries. 

The Deputy Minister may prepare forms 
for the collection of the necessary data 
covering such periods as may be prescribed 
by the Minister to be sent to the owner 
or manager of a business or to a custodian 
of municipal records. Such forms must be 


returned to the Deputy Minister, properly 
certified as to accuracy, within the pre- 
scribed time. 

No individual return or answer to a ques- 
tion put for the purpose of the Act may 
be published except as part of a general 
report or summary of statistics without the 
previous consent in writing of the person 
or corporation concerned, nor may any 
published material contain any particulars 
which would enable a person to identify 
it as referring to an individual establish- 
ment. 

A special statistical investigation in 
industry may be carried out by the Min- 
ister of any Government Department, with 
the authorization of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, who may prescribe 
the matters of enquiry, the manner in 
which the investigation is to be carried 
out and the forms to be sent. 

The Minister of Labour may enter into 
arrangements with the Government of 
Canada providing for any matter necessary 
for the carrying out of the provisions of 
the Act. 

A penalty not exceeding $100 may be 
imposed on any person or corporation who 
without lawful excuse refuses or neglects 
to fill out truthfully or return the required 
forms or who wilfully contravenes any 
provision of the Act. In the case of a 
person found guilty of such an offence, the 
penalty, in lieu of fine, may be imprison- 
ment for not more than three months. 


Department of Labour 


Effective from August 1, 1949, an amend- 
ment to the Department of Labour Act, 
1933, provides for the appointment by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council of a 
Deputy Minister of Labour to hold office 
during pleasure. The staff required for the 
conduct of Departmental business is to be 
appointed or employed in accordance with 
the provisions of the Civil Service Act. 


Employment of Minors 


A new Alcoholic Liquors Act, which 
rescinds the Act of 1933 and amendments, 
continues to prohibit under penalty the 
employment of persons under the age of 21 
in any liquor store, lounge or tavern. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


Payment of allowances from Provincial 
funds to assist mothers who are widowed 
or who for other reasons are without 
adequate means to support their children 
is provided for by the Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Act which was proclaimed in force 
on January 31, 1950. All Canadian Prov- 
inces now have such legislation. 
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Allowances are to be paid monthly 
towards the maintenance of each child 
under 16 whose mother is a widow; a 
woman deserted by her husband or divorced 
or separated from him for at least two 
years before applying for an allowance and 
from whom she can obtain no support; 
the wife of a man who is incapacitated 
or an inmate of a hospital, sanatorium, 
gaol or penitentiary; or a woman who had 
lived for at least five years as the common- 
law wife of a man resident in Newfound- 
land at the time of his death. To be 
eligible for an allowance, the mother must 
have been a resident of Newfoundland at 
the time she became a widow, must be a 
resident of the Province when her applica- 
tion is made and must continue to reside 
there with her dependent children while 
in receipt of the allowance. 

A foster mother caring for orphan 
children may receive an allowance if she 
has not adequate means to care properly 
for them. An allowance is also payable 
to a father while he is incapacitated and 
living at home with his child or children 
if his wife is dead, an inmate in a sana- 
torium, gaol, penitentiary or hospital or has 
deserted the home. 

Provision is made in the Act for the 
payment of an allowance under special 
circumstances, where investigation has 
shown it to be advisable, in the case of 
a mother or foster mother who is not 
strictly eligible under the Act to receive 
one. In such case, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may fix the amount 
of the allowance to be paid. 

No allowance is payable towards the care 
of a child over 16, but if the child reaches 
the age of 16 during the school year, the 
allowance may be continued until the end 
of the year unless the child leaves school 
before that time. The regulations under 
the Act, however, permit an allowance to 
be paid up to the age of 21 in respect of 
an incapacitated child (L.G., 1950, p. 699). 

The Act provides for a Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Board to consist of not less than 
three nor more than five members appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
The Board will receive applications for 
allowances and determine the eligibility of 
each applicant and the amount to. be paid. 

The manner of making application, the 
maximum amounts to be paid, property 
qualifications and other sources of income 
of applicants, and the manner in which 
payment will be made have been pre- 
scribed by regulation. 
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Dependents’ Allowances 


Under the Dependents’ Allowances Act, 
which came into force by proclamation on 
February 28, 1950, a monthly allowance 
may be paid out of funds appropriated by 
the Legislature to adults or families who 
through mental or physical incapacity are 
unable to earn a normal livelihood. A 
person’s disability must be such that there 
appears to be no prospect of improve- 
ment for a period of nine months from 
the date of application. 

Excluded from the benefits of the Act, 
however, are persons receiving assistance 
under the Old Age and Blind Persons 
Pension Act, 1949, or the Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Act, 1949, and persons whose only 
claim to assistance from the Department 


of Public Welfare is that they are 
unemployed. 
The minimum allowance necessary in 


each individual case is to be decided by 
the Dependents’ Allowances Board set up 
by the Act consisting of not less than 
three nor more than five members, one of 
whom must be a woman. The Board must 
inquire into the merits of all applications 
for allowances and advise the Chairman, 
who must be an official of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, as to the exped- 
iency of granting, continuing, altering, with- 
drawing or renewing the allowance. 

A recipient under this Act who comes 
into possession of income or resources in 
excess of the amount previously reported 
by him in an application for assistance 
must notify the Board of this fact 
immediately. 

The maximum amounts of allowances, 
forms to be used, manner in which allow- 
ances will be paid and property qualifica- 
tions of applicants have been prescribed by 
regulations (L.G., 1950, p. 891). 

A fine of not more than $200 or imprison- 
ment for not more than three months, or 
both, may be imposed for contravention 
of the Act. 


Old Age and Blind Persons Pensions 


As a result of a 1949 amendment to the 
Old Age Pension Act (Canada) which 
increased from $30 to $40 the basic 
monthly pension to which the Dominion 
Government contributes 75 per cent of the 
cost, the Newfoundland Old Age and 
Blind Persons Pension Act was amended 
to authorize payment of pensions at the 
$40 rate in Newfoundland. 

The Old Age and Blind Persons Pension 
Act, effective March 31, 1949, authorized 
the government of the Province to enter 
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into an agreement with the --Dominion 
Government for the establishment of an 
old age pension scheme pursuant to the 
provisions of the Dominion Act. The 
Newfoundland statute provided for a 
maximum pension of $30 a month. The 
sums necessary for the financing of the 
scheme, apart from those received from 
the Dominion Government, are paid from 
moneys appropriated by the Government 
out of public funds. The Act is admin- 
istered by the Old Age Pensions Board 
consisting of three officials of the Depart- 
ment. of Public Welfare. The agreement 
with the Federal Government, authorized 
by this Act, came into effect on April 1, 
1949. The amendment further empowers 
the Government to modify any agreement 
or to enter into a new agreement in place 
of one which may be cancelled. 


Loans to Co-operative Societies 


The Co-operative Development Loan 
Act was passed for the purpose of encour- 
aging co-operative societies to develop and 
improve the industries, commerce and 
services of Newfoundland. It provides for 
a fund, to be known as the Co-operative 
Development Loan Fund, from which loans 
may be made to societies for assisting in 
the construction of plants and the purchase 
of plant equipment. 

To administer the Fund, the Act author- 
izes the setting up of a Co-operative 
Development Loan Board consisting of not 
fewer than five members to be appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, one 
of whom must be designated as chairman 
and one as secretary. All moneys appro- 
priated by the Legislature or otherwise 
received for the purposes of the Act must 
be paid into the Co-operative Development 
Loan Fund. If a bank has made a loan 
for a purpose prescribed by the Act in 
pursuance of an application made to and 
approved by the Board, the Board may 
guarantee the repayment of the loan. 

The Board may enter into any agreement 
with the Government of Canada or with 
any organization, on the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, for the 
better carrying out of the purposes of the 
Act. 

Regulations may be approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council prescribing 
purposes for which and the terms and 
conditions on which loans may be made, 
limiting their amount, fixing rates of in- 
terest, prescribing specifications for plants 
and equipment in respect of which a loan 
may be made, and other matters. 


Fisheries Loans 


A similar act, the Fisheries Loan Act, was 
enacted for the purpose of improving and 
developing the fishing industry of New- 
foundland by making loans to fishermen 
and to other persons, associations, societies 
or companies engaged either directly or 
indirectly in catching, handling, processing 
or distributing fish or fish products. For 
these purposes a Fisheries Loan Board and 
Fisheries Loan Fund are to be set up, con- 
stituted in the same manner as_ the 
Co-operative Development Loan Board and 
Fund described above. 


In particular, the Board is empowered to 
make loans to a fisherman or groups of 
fishermen for the purchase, repair or 
improvement of hulls or boats to be used 
in fishing; the purchase of new engines for 
new or replacement installations in hulls 
owned by fishermen and for the purchase 
of fishing gear. The Board may make 
loans to societies or companies to assist 
in the construction of plants and the pur- 
chase of plant equipment, to build hulls 
or boats, and to purchase boats, engines, 
auxiliary equipment and fishing gear. 


Labour Legislation in Saskatchewan 


in 1950 


The Saskatchewan Legislature which was 
in session from February 16 to April 8 
amended laws dealing with workmen’s 
compensation, industrial relations, hours of 
work, minimum wages and electrical inspec- 
tion and licensing. The waiting period 
which must elapse before workmen’s com- 
pensation may be paid has been shortened 
to one day if the worker is disabled longer 
than the day of the accident. No compen- 
sation other than medical aid will now be 
paid for a disability lasting only for the 
day of the accident. Certain benefits under 
the Act have been increased. The powers 
of the Labour Relations Board under the 
Trade Union Act were clarified following a 
recent court decision. The Minimum Wage 
Board is now permitted to make orders 
declaring the Minimum Wage Act to apply 
to any group of employees within an indus- 
try. The One Day’s Rest in Seven Act, 
as re-enacted, applies to the employees of 
any employer in the Province who is 
covered by an order of the Minimum Wage 
Board. In keeping with the greater 
emphasis placed in recent years on trades- 
men’s qualification, an Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act was enacted 
replacing the former Apprenticeship Act and 
providing expressly for tradesmen’s qualifi- 
cation as well as apprenticeship. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Several amendments made to the Work- 
men’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, 
effective from June 1, bring telegraph 
operators within the scope of the Act, 
shorten the waiting period before compen- 
sation may be paid and provide for an 
increase in certain of the benefits. 

No compensation other than medical aid 
will be payable for a disability that lasts 
only for the day of the accident, but if 


the workman is disabled for any longer 
time than the day of the accident, com- 
pensation is payable from and including the 
day following the accident. Previously, 
compensation was paid from the date of 
the accident only if the disability lasted 
for more than three days. 

The maximum expenses which will be 
paid to cover the cost of burial of a work- 
man have been increased from $125 to 
$175, the amount payable in Alberta and 
Quebec. The monthly payment in respect 
of each child under 16, when the dependants 
are a widow or an invalid husband and 
one or more children, was raised from $12 
to $15. 

As before, the monthly compensation in 
death cases, exclusive of burial expenses 
and the lump sum of $100, may not exceed 
the workman’s average monthly earnings. 
Where the total sum payable would exceed 
average earnings, the compensation must 
be reduced but not below a_ specified 
minimum amount. This minimum _ has 
been increased in the case where the 
dependants are a widow or invalid husband 
and one child from $62 to $65 a month and 
where the dependants are a widow or invalid 
husband and two or more children from 
$70 to $75. 

The increase in compensation provided 
for by the amendments will apply to all 
payments accruing after June 1, whether 
the accident happened before or after that 
date and whether the award of compensa- 
tion has been made previous to June 1 
Or Tot: 

The minimum payment in permanent 
total disability cases is to be $20 a week 


instead of $15. For permanent partial 
disability a distinction is now made 
depending on whether the disability is 


more or less than 50 per cent. If it is 
more than 50 per cent, the minimum 
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compensation is, as before, a corresponding 
amount in proportion to the impairment 
of earning capacity. If, however, the 
permanent partial disability is less than 50 
per cent, the minimum payment must be 
an amount that is the same proportion of 
$15 as the percentage of impairment of 
earning capacity. 


The Board may now assume the expense 
of the removal of infected teeth or tonsils 
where the infection can be assumed to 
hinder the recovery of an injured workman. 
It may also pay for replacement and repair 
of eyeglasses or artificial eyes broken by an 
accident in which the workman is injured 
insufficiently to require medical attention 
for which the Board accepts responsibility. 


The Board, with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, may make 
regulations governing the payment of 
medical accounts and the assessment of 
penalties for the late filing of such accounts. 
Previously, the Act stipulated that in order 
to be recognized by the Board and recover- 
able, accounts for medical services had to 
be filed with the Board within six months 
after the termination of the treatment. 


The powers of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board have been widened with 
respect to compensation for hernia. The 
Act provides that if the workman submits 
to an operation, the period of disability is 
deemed to cease after 56 days from the 
day of the operation. This period may be 
extended by the Board if it is satisfied 
that complications have arisen from the 
operation. The Board may now also extend 
the period if, in its opinion, other circum- 
stances warrant such an extension. 

A change was made in the _ section 
providing for payment of compensation, at 
the discretion of the Board, to a common 
law wife if there is no widow. Previously, 
a common law wife must have been main- 
tained by the deceased workman for seven 
years before his death and have borne him 
one or more children. She is now eligible 
for compensation if she had been main- 
tained by the workman for five years and 
had borne him children or for seven years 
if there were no children. 

An amendment was made to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board Superannuation 
Act, which provides for a superannuation 
scheme for employees of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board who are not covered 
by the Public Service Superannuation Act 
(L.G., 1940, p. 560). As a result of the 
amendment, war service in the Second 
World War will be deemed to be service 
with the Board. To qualify, however, the 
person must have been a resident of 
Saskatchewan at the time of enlistment. He 
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must have become an employee of the 
Board within 12 months after being dis- 
charged from the Forces or from hospitaliza- 
tion as a result of war service or on 
completion of education or vocational 
training provided by the Government of 
Canada on account of war service. The 
employee must remain in the employ of 
the Board for a continuous period of at 
least one year and be employed contin- 
uously to the date of his or her retirement. 
The periods covered by war service and 
subsequent continuous employment under 
the Board will be deemed to be contin- 
uous service under the Board for the 
purpose of the Act, and no employee will 
be required to make any contribution in 
respect of his or her period of war service. 
Before an employee is given credit for 
war service he must submit to the Board 
satisfactory evidence of entitlement. 


Industrial Relations 


Following a recent decision of the Saskat- 
chewan Court of Appeal (L.G., 1950, p. 000) 
changes were made in the Trade Union 
Act, for the most part to clarify the powers © 
of the Labour Relations Board, with partic- 
ular reference to the Board’s power to 
order reinstatement of employees discharged 
contrary to the Act. 

In the section which defines the powers 
of the Board to make orders, it is now 
specifically stated that the Board may 
determine whether or not an unfair labour 
practice is being or has been engaged in. 
Discharge or threat of discharge of an 
employee is now expressly stated to be an 
unfair labour practice as being coercion or 
intimidation with a view to encouraging or 
discouraging membership in or activity in 
or for a labour organization. In the legal 
decision referred to above, the Court had 
pointed out that there was no provision 
in the Act (as it then stood) forbidding 
an employer to discharge an employee 
although it might be argued that the 
provision was there by implication. A new 
section forbids any person to take part in, 
aid, abet, counsel or procure any unfair 
labour practice. 

The Board may now require an employer 
to reinstate any employee discharged under 
circumstances which it determines to con- 
stitute an unfair labour practice, or other- 
wise contrary to the provisions of the Act. 


As previously, the Board may require 
the employer to pay to the employee the 
monetary loss suffered by reason of a 
discharge contrary to the Act, and it is now 
clearly stated that the Board may fix and 
determine the monetary loss suffered by 
the employee as a result of the wrongful 


dismissal. The Court of Appeal had taken 
the view that, while the Board could 
require an employer to pay the monetary 
loss, the Act did not expressly state that 
the Board could determine the loss, and to 
fix and recover the amount the employee 
was required to go to the Courts. 


As introduced, the Bill provided that the 
amendments regarding reinstatement and 
payment of back wages would have been 
deemed to have always been in force. 
This provision was dropped before third 
reading was given. 


Other changes clarify the definitions of 
“bargaining collectively” and “employee”. 
“Bargaining collectively” now includes nego- 
tiating in good faith with a view to the 
renewal or revision of a collective bargaining 
agreement, as well as the conclusion of a 
collective bargaining agreement, as formerly. 
“Employee” has been redefined to make it 
clear that persons having and regularly exer- 
.cising authority to employ or discharge 
employees, or regularly acting on behalf 
of management in a confidential capacity, 
are excluded from the definition. The 
words in italics are new. 

A new section has been added to provide 
for the continuation of a collective agree- 
ment when ownership of an employer’s 
business passes to another employer while 
a collective agreement is in force. In such 
case both the new employer and any of 
his employees who formerly were employed 
by the person who disposed of the business 
will be bound by any existing collective 
bargaining agreement and also by any order 
formerly made by the Board to determine 
the appropriate unit of employees for collec- 
tive bargaining, or the trade union repre- 
senting a majority of employees in an 
appropriate unit and by any order requiring 
an employer to bargain collectively. This 
provision is similar to one in the Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act. 


Hours of Work 


An amendment to the Hours of Work Act 
concerns payment for overtime after eight 
hours in a day or 44 in a week. As before, 
time and one-half the worker’s regular 
wages must be paid for each hour or part 
of an hour worked in excess of these 
limits. However, it is now stipulated that 
where the total of the daily. excesses and 
the weekly excess differs, the employer must 
make payment in respect of the greater 
excess. The penalties formerly laid down 
for any breach of the Act or regulations 
are now specifically provided for violation 
of this section. The same penalties may 
still be imposed for any violation for which 
no penalty is prescribed in the Act. 


The penalty for a first offence of an 
employer is a fine ranging from $25 to $100 
or, in default of payment, imprisonment 
for from 10 to 30 days, and for each subse- 
quent offence, a fine of from $50 to $200 
or imprisonment for not less than 30 and 
not more than 90 days. 

On convicting an employer of failure to 
pay the wages required, the magistrate, in 
addition to imposing a fine, must order the 
employer to make prompt payment to him 
for transmitting to the employee. If the 
employer fails to pay any money under 
such an order, he may be imprisoned for 
a further term of from 30 to 90 days. 

The stipulation in the Act against a 
reduction in wages in any undertaking 
where hours were reduced to conform with 
the 44-hour limit which is imposed by the 
Act unless time and one-half is paid for 
overtime, has been extended to apply until 
April 1, 1951. 


Minimum Wages 


Amendments were made to the Minimum 
Wage Act, for the most part to permit 
the Minimum Wage Board, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, to make orders declaring the Act 
to apply to any group of employees within 
an industry, business, trade or occupation, 
as well as to the entire industry, business, 
trade or occupation, as formerly. 

In line with this amendment “class of 
employment” is defined as any industry, 
business, trade or occupation, or any 
group of employees in any industry, busi- 
ness, trade or occupation to which the Act 
from time to time applies. Previously 
“elasses of employment” were to be 
defined by the Minimum Wage Board. 
The Board now may also exclude any 
“class of employment” from the applica- 
tion of a minimum wage order. 

The definition of “employee” has been 
widened to include any person employed 
in a shop, factory or other premises in, 
from or through which is carried on any 
industry, business, trade or occupation, 
under the Act or any person within a 
group of employees to which the Act 
applies. 

A minimum as well as a maximum fine 
and term of imprisonment have now been 
prescribed for a breach of the Act or regu- 
lations. The minimum fines are $25 or 
ten days’ imprisonment for a first offence 
and $50 or 30 days for each subsequent 
offence. As before, the maximum fines and 
terms of imprisonment are $100 or 30 days 
and $200 or 90 days, respectively. 
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Weekly Rest-Day 


The One Day’s Rest in Seven Act was 
re-enacted to make the Act applicable to 
the employees of any employer in the 
Province who is covered by an order of 
the Minimum Wage Board. The Act 
applies to cities and may be extended by 
administrative order to any part of the 


Province. The previous Act was extended 
to apply to 21 larger towns. Since 
Minimum Wage Orders now cover all 
centres of over 300 population it is 


expected that the One Day’s Rest in Seven 
Act will have a similar application. 


The Act, in other respects, 1s substan- 
tially the same as before. <A rest period 
of at least 24 consecutive hours in every 
seven days (on Sunday when possible) must 
be granted to all workers covered by the 
Act except those who are not usually 
employed for more than five hours a day, 
employees engaged by reason of an emer- 
gency to do repair work and persons 
employed solely in a managerial capacity. 
The Minister of Labour has exclusive 
power to determine whether or not an 
employee is employed solely in a mana- 
gerial capacity. The Minister is authorized 
to grant exemption for a _ period not 
exceeding one year on application of any 
employer against whom the enforcement of 
the Act’ would, in the opinion of the Min- 
ister, work hardship. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may also withdraw 
any specified class or group of employers 
from the Act. 

Provision is made for inspection by 
officials or inspectors of the Department 
of Labour, and a penaltv of a fine from 
$5 to $25 or a term of imprisonment not 
exceeding one month is provided for con- 
travention of the statute. 


Electrical Licensing 


Effective May 1, 1950, a number of 
changes were made in the Electrical 


Inspection and Licensing Act, 1949 (L.G.. 
1949, p. 742). 

It is now stipulated that no person may 
make any electrical installation or install 
electrical equipment unless he holds a valid 
subsisting licence issued under the Act, nor. 
mav any person advertise as a contractor 
unless he has a_ subsisting contractor’s 
licence. These provisions, however, will 
not apply to work done by a person on 
premises owned by him and occupied only 
as his domestic domicile, provided that he 
has satisfied the chief inspector that he is 
competent to perform the work. 

The definition of “contractor” was 
amended to exclude a person who performs 
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work on premises owned by himself. or 
occupied only as his domestic domicile. 

A new section makes it clear that the 
Act and Regulations will apply with respect 
to electrical installations and the installing 
of electrical equipment by a person who is 
not the holder of a licence issued under 
the Act. In particular, an unlicensed person 
must comply with the provisions which 
require persons to supply the Department 
with a notice of intention to commence 
work on an electrical installation or to 
install electrical equipment, and to obtain 
a permit authorizing this work and requir- 
ing payment of fees for inspections and 
the examination of plans. 

All electrical equipment, as well as all 
electrical installations must, as regards 
workmanship and all other matters, con- 
form to the latest authorized edition of 
the Canadian Electrical Code, subject to 
any changes made by the Minister; formerly 
such changes had to be approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

A new subsection which is deemed to have 
come into effect on October 1, 1949, pro- 
vides that no prosecution for violation of 
any provision of the Act or regulations 
may be commenced after six years from 
the date of the violation. 


Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification 


The Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act, to come into force on 
proclamation, replaces the Apprenticeship 
Act, 1944. The new Act is similar to the 
former one except that it expressly pro- 
vides for tradesmen’s qualification as well 
as apprenticeship. Under the previous Act 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council was 
empowered to make regulations providing 
for the examination of tradesmen and the 
issue of certificates of qualification to 
persons engaged in designated trades. Such 
regulations have been made from time to 
time and in 1948 they were amended to 
provide that only a person holding a valid 
certificate of qualification or an interim, 
provisional or apprentice’s certificate could 
engage in a designated trade under the 
Act in or within a radius of five miles of 
any town or city of more than 3,000 popu- 
lation (L.G., 1949, p. 73). 

A new section of the Act which applies 
to cities and to the towns of Estevan and 
Melville and to the area within a 5-mile 
radius of each city or town stipulates that 
a person who is required by the regula- 
tions to hold a certificate of his status as 
an apprentice or tradesman in a designated 
trade must not work at his trade unless 
he holds the necessary certificate. Similarly, 


employers who are engaged in the business 
of a designated trade must employ only 
persons who hold the required certificate. 


The fourteen designated trades are: 
bricklaying, carpentering, plumbing, steam- 
fitting, painting, plastering, sheet metal 


work, welding (except auto body welding), 
natural gas and petroleum pipe fitting, 
barbering, beauty culture, electrical work, 
weekly newspaper printing and motor 
vehicle repair. The motor vehicle repair 
trade does not include automobile or truck 
body repair work or repair work on agri- 
cultural vehicles other than automobiles and 
trucks. Omitted from the new schedule are 
the trades of a mason, watchmaker, black- 
smith, auto body repairman and motor 
mechanic. 


In other respects the Act is generally 
similar to the former Act (L.G., 1944, 
p. 912). The Lieutenant-Governor in 


Council is empowered to enter into an 
agreement with the Minister of Labour for 
Canada regarding the extension and oper- 
ation of apprenticeship training or other 
training in the Province. 

The Act, as before, sets out the various 
provisions which must form part of any 
apprenticeship plan for any trade including 
a written contract of apprenticeship, length 
of the apprenticeship period, probationary 
period, program of practical experience and 
instruction, tests and final examinations, the 
ratio of apprentices to journeymen in any 
trade and other matters. 

A Director of Apprenticeship and Trades- 
men’s Qualification (formerly Director of 
Apprenticeship) will administer the Act and 
supervise all apprenticeship plans. It is 
the Director’s duty to establish or assist 
in establishing a system of selection for 
training and a system for training appren- 
tices and tradesmen in any designated 
trade, based on the needs of the trade. 
He is also required to collaborate with 
educational authorities and with employers 
and workers directly concerned in a 
particular trade or their organizations. 
The Act provides for the continuance of 
the Provincial Apprenticeship Board to 
advise the Director. The Board consists 
of five or more members, including equal 
representation of employers and workmen 
and representatives from the Department 
of Labour and the Department of Educa- 
tion. 7 

In addition to the regulations which 
could be made under the former Act, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is empow- 
ered to make regulations requiring every 
apprentice and every tradesman in a 
designated trade to hold a certificate of his 
status in the trade; providing for the issue 
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of identification cards which must be pro- 
duced on request; requiring the posting of 
certificates. of status and of the regulations 
in any premises in which a designated trade 
in carried on;: providing for registration of 
employers in designated trades; providing 
for the payment of bonuses to employers 
of apprentices; and limiting or extending 


the application of a regulation to any 
portion of the Province. 
Health Services, Hospitalization 
and Public Health 
The Hospitalization Act, 1948, was 


amended and the Health Services Act and 
Public Health Act were replaced by new 
statutes. The changes made in these Acts 
are for the most part of an administrative 
nature. The administration of the Hospital- 
ization Act and Health Services Act has 
been transferred from the Health Services 
Planning Commission to the Minister of 


Public Health. 


The sections of the Public Health Act 
which are of interest to labour were 
re-enacted without substantial changes. 
“House” as defined in this Act includes a 
factory as well as a building of any kind 
used for human habitation and “public 
place” includes a factory, office, store, hotel 
or restaurant. The Minister of Public 
Health is empowered to make rules, orders 
and regulations for the protection of public 
health. Included in such powers are regu- 
lations for the purpose of house-to-house 
inspection; for the inspection, cleaning, 
purifying, ventilating and disinfecting of 
houses and laundries at the expense of 
the owner or occupier; and for the 
sanitary control of lumbering, mining, con- 
struction, threshing and other camps. 


It is forbidden for an employer to employ 
any person with tuberculosis or other 
communicable disease in any place where 
food is manufactured, stored or sold. The 
Act also forbids the use of the common 
drinking cup in public places or the keeping 
of drinking water in open vessels or the 
use of the common towel. 


Housing and Rent Control 


The Housing Act, which enables muni- 
cipalities to take advantage of the National 
Housing Act, 1944 (Canada), was amended 
to empower the Minister of Social Welfare 
and Rehabilitation to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Government of Canada to 
undertake projects for the acquisition and 
development of land for housing purposes 
and for the construction of houses for sale 
or rent. As provided for under the National 
Housing Act, the Federal Government will 
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pay: 75 per cent and the Province 25 per 
cent.of the cost of housing projects. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may set up 
corporations with the powers and duties 
necessary to carry out the terms of an 
agreement. The ‘Minister may also enter 
into an agreement with a corporation, city 
or town for the purpose of undertaking 
any housing project. 

Effective from April 1, 1950 the Lease- 
hold Regulation Act, by which the Govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan has taken over rent 
control for the Province, provides that the 
rental of all housing accommodation for 
which there was a lease in effect on March 
31, 1950, 1s the maximum rental which may 
be charged, notwithstanding any change in 
tenancy. Hereafter, when any change is 
sought in the rent of any controlled accom- 
modation, permission will be required from 
the Provincial Mediation Board which the 
Act designates as the rent control authority. 


Miscellaneous 


An amendment to the Credit Union Act 
provides for the amalgamation of two or 
more credit unions. If authorized by 
resolutions passed by at least three- 
quarters of the members present at a 
general meeting of each union, any two or 
more credit unions may amalgamate with- 
out any dissolution or division of funds of 
any of the amalgamating unions. A copy 
of the resolution, signed by the president 
and secretary of the credit union, must be 
sent to the registrar for registration. 

The Rural Municipality Act was revised 
but the sections of labour interest were 
re-enacted without material change. 

An amendment was made to the Social 
Aid Act, 1947, which enables municipal 
councils to grant aid and medical and 
hospital care to indigent persons. The 


Recent Regulations Under 


amendment empowers the Social Welfare 
Board to enter into a reciprocal agreement 
with any other province of Canada for the 
provision of aid and prescribing rules gov- 
erning residence not inconsistent with the 
spirit of the Act. The Board may provide 
assistance on behalf of another province to 
a person in Saskatchewan who has not 
acquired residence there and may reimburse 
another province for providing a similar 
service on behalf of Saskatchewan. 


Bill not Passed 


An amendment to the Fire Departments 
Platoon Act, 1947, to provide for collective 
bargaining and compulsory arbitration of 
disputes was dropped after first reading. 

The proposed amendment provided that, 
on request of a majority of the full-time 
firefighters of a city, the city council or 
other body established to manage and 
operate the fire department should bargain 
in good faith with the nominated repre- 
sentatives of the full-time firefighters to 
determine wages and working conditions. 

Failing agreement by the parties, the Bill 
would have required matters in dispute to 
be referred to an arbitration board of three 
members consisting of a nominee of each 
party and a chairman nominated by the 
first two, or, failing a joint nomination, by 
the Minister of Labour. 

The Bill provided that every award of 
the board would be binding upon the 
parties. Each party would assume its own 
costs and share equally the costs of the 
third arbitrator. 

In accordance with the collective bargain- 
ing provisions the proposed amendment 
would have prohibited any change in local 
working conditions or privileges accruing to 
full-time firefighters except through a 
collective bargaining agreement or the 
award of a board of arbitration. 


Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


In Quebec, the minimum rates have been 
raised for certain employees of municipal 
and school corporations. General Order 4 
and the special Ordinances have been 
renewed to May 1, 1951. 

The first regulations have been issued 
under the Newfoundland Dependents’ 
Allowances Act, providing for a maximum 
annual allowance of $300 to needy incapaci- 
tated adults. 
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DOMINION 
Canada Shipping Act 


The pilotage by-laws governing four 
pilotage districts have received amendments. 

The by-laws for the districts of Saint 
John and Sydney were amended by Orders 
in Council (P.C. 1377 and 1378) made on 
March 16 and gazetted April 12, with 
respect to the collection of pilotage dues 


and the disposition of the Pilotage Funds. 

In the Bras d’Or Lakes district, a minor 
amendment was made to the by-laws by 
an Order in Council (P.C. 583) of January 
12, gazetted February 22, with regard to 
the division of the district into areas for 
the collection of pilotage dues. 

An ‘additional charge of 20 per cent for 
the period of one year has been added to 
the pilotage dues for the district of New 
Westminster, by an Order in Council (P.C. 
2028) made on April 20, and gazetted 
April 29. 


Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act 


A new section (Sec. 18) added to the 
Rules of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board by an Order in Council 
-(P.C. 1547) of March 28, gazetted April 12, 
sets out the form of the summons to require 
any person to appear before the Board to 
give evidence or produce documents which 
are in his possession. The summons in the 
form prescribed will be deemed sufficient 
for that purpose and may be given by the 
Chairman or the Chief Executive Officer 
of the Board, and may be served person- 
ally on the person to whom it is directed. 


Prevailing Rate Employees 


Two amendments have been made to the 
Prevailing Rate Employees General Regu- 
lations by Orders in Council (P.C. 1795 and 
P.C. 1501) on April 12 and March 24, 
gazetted April 26 and April 12, respectively 
(L.G., 1950, p. 224). 

The Regulations provide that an employee 
absent without pay and with leave con- 
tinuously for over seven working days will 
not be entitled to leave credit during the 
month or months in which the whole or 
any part of the period of absence occurs. 
By the amendment, this provision will not 
apply to employees whose absence without 
pay is due to an injury sustained while 
on duty. 

An amendment to the section setting out 
the provisions regarding leave of absence 
on service in the Forces states that an 
employee to whom such leave is granted 
must furnish his Commanding Officer with 
a certificate in the form prescribed for 
certifying that employees in the public 
service have been granted leave for 
military duty and are therefore not eligible 
for military pay and allowances. 
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PROVINCIAL 
Newfoundland Alcoholic Liquors Act 


The employment of minors is forbidden 
in licensed premises (i.e. hotels, restaurants, 
lounges, taverns and clubs) during the 
hours of sale by the first regulations under 
the Alcoholic Liquors Act, 1949, which were 
made on March 18, gazetted April 4. The 
regulations also set out the qualifications 
necessary to obtain a waiter’s licence. 

Any person in licensed premises who 
handles alcoholic liquor in any manner must 
have a waiter’s licence and wear a clean, 
washable coat while on duty. An application 
for a waiter’s licence, accompanied by a fee 
of $1, must be sent to the Board of Liquor 
Control. The applicant must be either a 
British subject or a Canadian citizen of 
good character, and may not have been 
convicted of an offence punishable by 
imprisonment within three years imme- 
diately preceding his application. A medical 
certificate stating that the applicant is 
free from a communicable disease must 
accompany each application. Licences 
expire on December 31 but may be renewed 
annually on payment of the $1 fee. A new 
medical certificate must be submitted with 
the application each year. 

The licence must be deposited with the 
owner or manager of the licensed premises 
in which the waiter is employed. If the 
waiter leaves the employment for any 
reason, the owner or manager must forward 
the licence to the Board. 

The Board may require a person holding 
a waiter’s licence to furnish it with a new 
medical certificate at any time. In its 
discretion, the Board may suspend or cancel 
any waiter’s licence and may restore the 
licence on such conditions as it deems 
desirable. 


Newfoundland Dependents’ 
Allowances Act 


Effective from March 1, general regula- 
tions have been made under the Dependents’ 
Allowances Act, 1949, by an Order in 
Council of March. 4, gazetted March 28. 
These are very similar to the ‘Mothers’ 
Allowances regulations which were summar- 
ized in the May. Lanour GazerTe (p. 699). 

The regulations prescribe the maximum 
amounts payable under the Act to adults 
or families who, through mental or physical 
incapacity are unable to provide them- 
selves with necessities essential to main- 
tain.'a reasonably normal and _ healthy 
existence. The Act does not apply to 
persons receiving-old age or blind pensions 
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or mothers’ allowances, nor to those whose 
only claim to such assistance is that they 
are unemployed. 


Every applicant for an allowance must 
complete application forms approved by 
the Dependents’ Allowances Board and 
furnish proof of his or her claim as may 
be required by the Board. 

The regulations provide for a maximum 
annual allowance of $300 for one incapaci- 
tated adult to be increased by $120 for 
each additional incapacitated adult in the 
family. The maximum allowance payable 
is the allowance in respect of a family of 
five incapacitated adults ($780 a year) but 
the Board may in its discretion grant an 
additional allowance not exceeding $20 a 
month in necessitous circumstances of a 
special nature. 

The maximum annual outside income 
allowed is $480. If outside income is in 
excess of $480, the maximum annual allow- 
ance will be reduced by the amount of the 
excess. To assess outside income, the 
Board may establish the value of shelter, 
lodging, subsistence and all income and 
resources of the applicant or recipient. 

An allowance will not be paid to an 
adult or family who hold real or personal 
property exceeding $2,500 in value in a 
rural community or $5,000 in an urban 
district, or whose combined liquid assets 
exceed $750. 

Before an allowance is paid on the 
grounds of incapacity the adult or family 
must undergo a medical examination by a 
competent medical practitioner and the 
incapacity must be established to the 
satisfaction of a medical referee appointed 
by the Board. For a period up to six 
months the Board may accept the certificate 
of a qualified nurse. 

The Board may require proof as to 
age, residence, marital status, incapacity, 
economic need or any other qualifying 
circumstance. 

If the Board considers that the adult 
or family in respect of whom an allowance 
is to be paid is not capable of using it 
properly the Board may pay the allow- 
ance to a guardian or other person chosen 
by it. 

If a resident of Newfoundland takes up 
residence in another province, the Board 
may, upon certification by the proper 
authorities of that Province that the allow- 
ance is essential to the proper maintenance 
of the recipient, continue to pay an 
allowance until such time as it has been 
shown that the recipient has established 
residence in the other Province. 
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Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Amendments have been made to General 
Minimum Wage Order 4 which governs 
most workers under the Act who are not 
covered by special Orders. By the same 
Order in Council, No. 404 of April 12, 
gazetted April 22, the twelve special Orders 
in effect and Order 4 were extended for 
another year to May 1, 1951. 


GENERAL ORDER 4 


Order 4 was amended to exclude from its 
provisions employees of peat-bog exploita- 
tions working in the fields where deposits 
of peat are located. Employees working at 
the mill or handling peat in warehouses, 
however, are covered by Order 4. Further 
amendments fix higher minimum rates for 
certain employees of municipal and school 
corporations, including school attendance 
officers. 


Persons employed by municipal corpora- 
tions as clerks, secretaries or treasurers who 
generally work at home or not directly 
under the control of the employer are to 
be paid monthly, from July 1, 1950, in 
county municipalities at least $35; in local 
municipalities of over 10,000 population— 
$90; from 6,000 to 10,000—$65; from 3,000 
to 6,000—$55; from 1,500 to 3,000—$45; 
from 500 to 1,500—$35; from 250 to 500— 
$25, and in places of less than 250 popula- 
tion—$15. The minimum rates have been 
increased by $10 in each case except in 
local municipalities of over 10,000 where 
the increase is $15. The category covering 
municipalities with a population of 250 and 
less is new. The former lowest category 
was for 500 people and less in which case 
the rate was $15. 


For persons working under the same con- 
ditions for school corporations the minima 
are now set according to the number of 
property owners in the school corporation 
instead of according to population, as 
previously. In school corporations of more 
than 2,000 property owners the minimum 
rate is $75 a month; from 1,200 to 2,000 
—$55; from 600 to 1,200—$45; from 300 
to 600—$35; from 100 to 300—$25; from 
50 to 100—$15 and where there are 50 or 
less—$10. The former rates ranged from 
$55 in school corporations with a popula- 
tion of 10,000 and over to $10 where there 
were 500 people or less. 


The new rates for attendance officers of 
school corporations, which are now fixed on 
the same basis as above, are, in places with 
over 2,000 property owners—$25 a month; 
from 1,200 to 2,000—$18; from 600 to 1,200 
—$15:; from 300 to 600—$12; from 100 to 
300—$8: from 50 to 100—$5; and less than 


50—$3. Previously the rates, which were 
based on the population of the school 
district, ranged from $15 where there were 
10,000 and over, to $2 where there were 
500 or less. 


RENEWALS 


General Order 4 and a number of special 
Ordinances have been extended for another 
year to May.1, 1951. 


The special Ordinances renewed include 
Order 2, requiring payment of time and 
one-half for overtime; Order 3, providing 
for a week’s annual holiday with pay; 
Order 5, governing silk textiles; 8, cotton 
textiles; 11, charitable institutions; 14, real 


estate undertakings; 19.  full-fashioned 
hosiery; 23, taverns in Montreal; 26A, 
taxicabs in Montreal; 29, taxicabs in 


Quebec; 37, manufacturing of glass con- 
tainers; and 39, forest operations. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Supreme Court of Canada has held that union officers were 
within ther rights in stating the conditions under which union 
men were prepared to work, even if the result was loss of con- 


tract to a non-union contractor. 
a Manitoba farm labourer for injuries caused by his own 


{No damages were awarded to 


negligence, {The Manitoba Appeal Court quashed a Workmen’s 
Compensation Board order which declared an injured student 
trainman to be a “workman” under the Act and prohibited the 
Board from awarding compensation. {Union officials were found 
guilty of contempt for disobeying a B.C. Court order to rein- 


state a union member. 


Union officers not guilty of wrongful 
interference with contractual relationship 
between Hamilton master plumber and 
building contractor. 


The Supreme Court of Canada in a 
judgment delivered by Mr. Justice Estey on 
February 21, 1950, dismissed the appeal of 
a master plumber in the city of Hamilton 
against the business agent of Local 67 of 
the United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of the United 
States and Canada and the official organ- 
izer of the union in Canada. The appellant 
contended that the business agent had 
conspired with the members. of Local 67 
and the national organizer “to injure and 
obstruct by unlawful means the appellant in 
the pursuit of his business” in consequence 
of which he lost a contract. This decision 
upheld the judgment of the Ontario Court 
of Appeal (L.G., 1949, p. 620) and the trial 
court. 

The charges were concerned with contracts 
in respect of the construction in 1945 of a 
large building for Procter & Gamble Co. 
of Canada Ltd. at Hamilton. A Cleveland 
engineering company, which had the main 
contract, entered into a sub-contract with 
the Cooper Company of Hamilton for the 
construction of the building, the engineering 
company itself undertaking to install all 
the special equipment and process piping. 
The Cleveland company had an agreement 


with the international union under which 
it could employ upon the construction of 
this building only union men. The Cooper 
Company called for tenders for some of 
the plumbing work and as a result offered 
the contract to the appellant, who began 
operations, doing a small amount of work 
and ordering some materials. The busi- 
ness agent of Local 67 and the union 
organizer, then brought to the attention of 
the representative of the Cleveland com- 
pany and the Cooper Company that he 
was a non-union employer. They pointed 
out that, as the constitution of the union 
provided that no member of the union was 
permitted to work on any job where non- 
union men were employed on similar work, 
it would interfere with the rest of the 
operations. As a result the Cooper Com- 
pany informed the appellant that all the 
men he put on the Procter & Gamble 
project must be union men. After a week’s 
time, during which the appellant tried 
unsuccessfully to make a contract with the 
union that would permit him to employ 
non-union men, the Cooper Company 
notified him that since he could not comply 
with the conditions they were “unable to 
enter into the contract”. At their request 
he signed the following release: “I hereby 
accept the above notice and release you 
from all responsibility or lability or dam- 
ages which I have suffered or may sustain 
by reason of your being unable to enter 
into such a contract”. 
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After examining the evidence concerning 
the conversations the business agent and 
the union organizer had with the Cleve- 
land company representative, Mr. Justice 
Estey found nothing in their language that 
would support a submission that the Cleve- 
land company was “threatened, intimidated, 
coerced or in any way forced to take the 
position which it did”. The union men were 
within their rights also in pointing out the 
difficulties that the employment of non- 
union men would involve. His conclusion 
was that 

Throughout the evidence establishes that 
the respondents did no more than what 
they individually conceived to be their 
respective duties as officers of the union 
and Local 67. The evidence as to their 
conduct does not support a conclusion that 
they conspired or in any way agreed or 
combined to injure the appellant. 


The appellant’s second complaint was 
that the business agent and the union 
organizer conspired to prevent him from 
obtaining a contract with the union. It 
was established by the evidence that Local 
67 enters into agreements with the Master 
Plumbers’ Association at Hamilton but not 
with individual master plumbers. The 
members of Local 67 are journeymen 
plumbers who are received into member- 
ship upon receipt of individual application. 
The appellant knew this, but he did not 
endeavour to obtain membership in the 
Master Plumbers’ Association and the 
journeymen plumbers in his employ did 
not apply for membership in Local 67. The 
union had a right to take the position that 
it would deal only with master plumbers 
who were members of the Master Plumbers’ 
Association and that journeymen plumbers 
should apply individually for membership. 


Separate judgments were given by Mr. 
Justice Rand and Mr. Justice Locke, both 
agreeing with the main judgment that the 
appeal should be dismissed. It is now 
established beyond controversy, Mr. Justice 


Rand stated, that in the competition 
between workmen and employers and 
between groups of workmen, concerted 


abstention from work for the purpose of 
serving the interest of organized labour is 
justifiable conduct. There is a distinction 
between such action for the purpose of 
“strengthening or defending a recognized 
and accepted social interest” and a primary 
interest to injure a competitor. The 
evidence clearly establishes that the purpose 
of the respondents was to serve the 
interests of the union and was not directed 
at injury to the appellant. Stating the 
conditions necessary to a willingness to 
work, even when those conditions relate to 
an existing contract, is not illegal. In 
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summing up, Mr. Justice Rand made the 
following observations :— 


A building contractor who, in the con- 
ditions of labour organization today, 
contemplates available labour as unaffected 
by its own special interests, proceeds on a 
false assumption; he is familiar with the 
everyday refusal of union employees, for 
a variety of reasons, to enter upon work. 
The market of labour is, therefore, 
restricted by considerations of competing 
interests which are now part of the 
accepted modes of action of individuals 
and groups. 


Newell v. 
2 DLR, 289. 


Barker and Bruce, (1950) 


Court holds injury to farm labourer 
result of his own negligence and employer 
therefore not liable for damages. 


The Manitoba Court of Appeal, on 
January 16, 1950, reversed a decision of the 
Court of King’s Bench which had awarded 
$4,447.33, two-thirds of the damages 
claimed, to a farm labourer who had his 
right hand severely injured while assisting 
to operate an unguarded circular saw 
(L.G., 1949, p. 621). In giving judgment, 
Chief Justice McPherson held that the 
injury resulted from the workman’s own 
negligence. 

The plaintiff, who was employed by the 
defendant as a farm hand, was assisting 
the defendant’s foreman to cut logs into 
firewood with a power-driven saw. The 
foreman was standing on the east side of 
the saw lifting the logs and placing them 
on the platform to be sawed. The plaintiff 
was standing on the west side of the saw, 
assisting in the sawing and throwing aside 
the pieces as cut off. They were sawing 
wood in lengths of from 12 to 15 inches 
and had been working for about 20 
minutes when the accident occurred. 

There was some contradiction between 
the evidence of the plaintiff and the fore- 
man as to the position of the log at the 
time of the accident. According to the 
plaintiff, the end of the log had been 
pushed 4 or 5 inches past his side of the 
saw blade. He stated that he took hold 
of the protruding end with his right hand 
and reached past the blade of the saw and 
put his left hand on the log at the east 
side of the saw. He had no recollection 
of what happened immediately after that. 
The foreman, on the other hand, stated 
that the log was 6 inches on his side of 
the saw at the time of the accident. He 
did not, however, actually see the accident 
happen. 

After reviewing the evidence in consider- 
able detail, His Lordship concluded that it 
was solely through the carelessness of the 


plaintiff that the accident occurred. The 
saw was of the ordinary type used for 
sawing wood, and the plaintiff required no 
special instructions or warning as to its use. 
According to the evidence, the plaintiff was 
an intelligent man and knew that the 
normal length of the log required was 
between 12 and 15 inches. Seizing the log 
and placing his left hand on the east side 
of the blade in order to cut off six inches 
appeared to His Lordship to have been an 
unnecessary and unreasonable action. The 
teeth of the revolving saw, at the point 
where they contacted the log, were going 
downward, and if the mitt on the plaintiff’s 
hand came in contact with the teeth of 
the saw it would have the effect of 
dragging his hand onto the blade. 


Having arrived at the conclusion that 
the. sole cause of the accident was the 
carelessness of the plaintiff, there still 
remained two questions. Was _ there 
negligence on the part of the defendant 
in not giving special instructions to the 
plaintiff and warning him of the danger 
existing in the operation of the saw? And 
was there negligence by the defendant in 
not having a guard on the saw? 


His Lordship stated that the saw was 
of a kind in common use in the province 
during the past 50 years and that it was 
not defective. To any intelligent man it 
would clearly be evident that if he 
attempted to touch it during its operation 
he would be hurt. He could not see that 
any reasonable man would require to be 
warned of the danger and, therefore, he 
held that there was no negligence on the 
part of the defendant in not giving special 
warning and instructions. 


As to the argument that a guard should 
have been placed on the saw, the Chief 
Justice found that there was no evidence 
showing how such a guard could be con- 
structed which would protect the operator 
when feeding the saw. Reference had only 
been made to a guard built for the pur- 
pose of protecting the operator from injury 
from the disintegration of a saw due to 
defective workmanship or excessive speed. 
This guard, however, is only over the back 
and top of the saw to keep it from flying 
in various directions and would not protect 
the operator in so far as the face of the 
saw was concerned. 


His Lordship could not agree with the 
trial Judge when he held that any guard 
would be better than none and that it 
would warn the operator that the saw was 
dangerous. On the contrary, His Lordship 
considered that it would mislead the oper- 
ator into thinking that he was being 
protected. 


He was, therefore, of the opinion: that 
there was no evidence which showed either 
that the saw required to be guarded in a 
manner which would eliminate the possi- 
bility of injury or that there was any way 
in which it could have been guarded. 

The appeal was therefore allowed, with 
costs both in the Appeal Court and in the 
Court of King’s Bench—McShane v. Hole 
[1950] I WWR 279, and [1950] I DLR 709. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board order 
declaring an injured man to be a “‘work- 
man” under the Act quashed by Mani- 
toba Appeal Court. Board prohibited 
from awarding compensation. 


On March 9, 1950, Chief Justice McPher- 
son of the Manitoba Court of Appeal 
quashed an order of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of ‘Manitoba and pro- 
hibited the Board from awarding compen- 
sation to a student trainman injured while 
boarding a Canadian Pacific Railway train. 
The Court found, contrary to the Board 
order, that the injured man was not a 
“workman” within the meaning of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. On the 
grounds that the Board had exceeded its 
jurisdiction, the Court held that it had 
authority to quash the Board’s order. 

The facts of the case as found by the 
Court are as follows: The man had applied 
to the assistant superintendent of the rail- 
way at Souris for a position as trainman. 
He was told that before he could qualify, 
he would have to make trips as a student 
on the Company’s trains. The superin- 
tendent authorized him to take such a 
trip on August 30, 1949, from Souris to 
Brandon and return. He was instructed to 
perform and did perform certain services 
on the trip under the supervision of the 
regular employees of the Company. When 
he attempted to board the train in 
Brandon, he was severely injured. 

The Board made an order which the 
Company disputed holding that the injured 
man was a workman within the meaning 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
matter came before the Court on a motion 
of the Company for a writ of certrorarz. 

Chief Justice McPherson referred to the 
two sections of the Act which were relevant 
to this case, Sections 2 (1) r and 44. Sec- 
tion 2 (1) defines “workman” to include:— 


a person, whether under the age of 
twenty-one years or not, who has entered 
into or works under a contract of service 
or apprenticeship, written or oral, express 
or implied whether by way of manual 
labour or otherwise: ... 
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Section 44 (1) reads as follows:— 


The board shall have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to examine into, hear and determine 
all matters and questions arising under 
this Part and as to any matter or thing 
in respect of which any power, authority 
or discretion is conferred upon the board, 
and the action or decision of the board 
thereon shall be final and conclusive and 
shall not be open to question or review in 
any court, and no proceedings by or before 
the board shall be restrained by injunc- 
tion, prohibition or other process or pro- 
ceeding in any court or be removable by 
certiorari or otherwise in any court. 


His Lordship stated that if the injured 
man was a workman under the Act, Sec- 
tion 44 (1) would be applicable in the case, 
and the decision of the Board would not 
be subject to review. 

There were two questions to be con- 
sidered. First, was the injured man an 
employee of the Company and, secondly, 
had the Board exclusive jurisdiction to 
decide the question and deal with the claim 
made by him or was there jurisdiction in 
the Court to quash the Board’s order? 

In regard to the relationship between the 
injured man and the Company, the Com- 
pany contended that the man was to learn 
the rules governing the operation of trains 
and give demonstration of his ability to 
perform the services which he would be 
required to perform if he were employed 
by the Company as a trainman. The Com- 
pany filed a statement signed by the injured 
man on August 29, to the effect that he 
acknowledged that he was not employed 
by the Company in making the student 
trip. He was acting solely for his own 
benefit and purposes. Further, he released 
the Company from all claims against it in 
respect of any injuries which he might 
sustain in taking instruction. 

It was admitted by the Company that if 
the man were an employee of the Com- 
pany, this waiver as to the claim for 
injuries which he had signed would not be 
effective. However, it was submitted by 
the Company that the statement did set 
forth the relationship in so far as alleged 
employment was concerned. 


The Court referred to previous legal 
opinions on this point and concluded that 
in this case the relationship between the 
parties was not such as to justify any 
inference being drawn that there was any 
agreement whereby the man became an 
employee of the Company. Further, in this 
case, the man did not have to report to 
the Company unless he wished. He could 
leave at any time and could not be 
disciplined or punished and he was receiving 
no payment. His attendance was entirely 
voluntary and for the purpose of demon- 
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strating that he was a person suitable to 
be employed as trainman. 

The Court therefore found that at the 
time of the accident the man was not a 
workman employed by the Company within 
the meaning of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 

In considering whether the Board’s find- 
ing that the man was a workman under 
the Act was final and conclusive, or subject 
to quashing by the Court, His Lordship 
referred to numerous cases in which a 
similar point had arisen. In the case of 
Can. Nor. Ry. v. Wilson [1918], the then 
Chief Justice of Manitoba stated:— 

The Court can only interfere where the 
powers given by the Act have _ been 
exceeded or where a fundamental prin- 
ciple inherent in the Act has_ been 


disregarded so that a want of jurisdiction 
in its officers supervenes. 


Chief Justice McPherson, therefore, con- 
cluded that the Court could review the 
question of whether the Board had juris- 
diction to make the order declaring that 
the injured man was a workman under the 
Act. The Court held that the Board had 
exceeded its jurisdiction in making the 
order; that the order should be quashed 
and the Board prohibited from awarding 
compensation to the injured man. 


The Company was awarded the costs of 
the action. In re: The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and Order A-43161 of the Work- 
men's Compensation Board. [1950], 1 
WWR 673. 


Union officials found guilty of contempt 
of Court for refusing to reinstate union 
member on Court order. 


For giving effect to the illegal expulsion 
from the union of Myron Kuzych, a 
former union member, and refusing to 
grant him a membership card in the union, 
two union officials were found guilty of 
contempt of Court and committed to 
prison. The judgment was delivered on 
December 14, 1949, in the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia by Mr. Justice 
Whittaker. 

In a previous judgment, on September 
22, 1949, Mr. Justice Whittaker awarded 
Kuzych $5,000 in damages and issued an 
injunction restraining the union officials 
from carrying out the resolution of the 
union purporting to expel him. Kuzych 
was also declared to be a member in good 
standing of the union, the Boilermakers’ 
and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada, 
Local No. 1 (L.G., 1950, p. 219). This was 
the second time that Kuzych had been 
awarded damages for wrongful expulsion. 


The main difference between Kuzych and 
the union has been his attack on the closed 
shop principle. 

After the action of the previous case 
had commenced but before the trial, the 
defendant union and two other unions 
amalgamated to form the -Marineworkers’ 
and Boilermakers’ Industrial Union, Local 
No. 1. The former union surrendered its 
charter and received a new charter from 
the same federation, the Shipyard General 
Workers’ Federation of B.C. When the 
amalgamation took place, all members of 
the three unions who were in good standing 
were automatically admitted to membership 
in the new union without making any 
application. The members of the defendant 
union received membership cards bearing 
the same numbers as those held before 
amalgamation. 

His Lordship reviewed the attempts made 
by the plaintiff to obtain a membership 
card from the union. He was told several 
times when he went to the office that there 
was no card for him. He wrote two letters 
for this purpose and tried to attend several 
union meetings but was unsuccessful in 
both cases. 

The Court pointed out that reinstate- 
ment as a member in good standing was 
a matter of particular importance to the 
plaintiff since the union had a closed shop 
agreement with a shipbuilding company at 
which he had been employed as a welder. 
When he was expelled from the union, he 
lost his employment. 

The motion in the case was to commit 
the president of the union for contempt 
for “giving effect” to the illegal expulsion 
by refusing to recognize the plaintiff as a 
member in good standing in the union. It 
sought also to commit the secretary- 
treasurer of the new union, whose duty it 
was to issue membership cards, for aiding 
and abetting the president in such refusal 
having full knowledge of the terms of the 
injunction. 

The first contention of the defendants, 
In opposition to the motion, was that the 
new union was not a party to the action 
and since the former union was no longer 
in existence there was now no union in 
which the plaintiff could seek membership. 
His Lordship ruled that this objection must 
fail for the following reasons: A_ trade 
union is not an incorporated body. By 
his illegal expulsion, the plaintiff was 
deprived of his right, with all its attendant 
advantages, to be one of a certain group of 
fellow workmen. That group of workmen 
is still in existence although now asso- 
ciated with other groups and known by a 
different name. It operates under a charter 


issued by the same body and under a 
constitution and by-laws identical to all 
intents and purposes with the constitution 


and by-laws under which it formerly 
operated. 

That the new union considered its 
interests identical with those of the’ 


defendant union, so far as the issues in 
the action are concerned is clearly shown 
by the fact that the new union continued 
to defend the action after the amalgama- 
tion and gave instructions for an 
appeal. ... To assume responsibility for 
the defence of the action but to repudiate 
responsibility when the defence fails is, in 
my opinion, an untenable stand for the 
new union to take. 


In dealing with the second contention 
of the defendants, namely, that the judg- 
ment in the previous case did not direct 
that a membership card be issued to the 
plaintiff, Mr. Justice Whittaker consid- 
ered that this was not an answer. The 
order that the defendants be “enjoined and 
restrained from giving effect” to the illegal 
expulsion was sufficient. 

When the intention of the Court is 
clear, persons who are subject to the 
Court’s order ought not to be allowed to 
split hairs in an attempt to evade the 
order. ... The Court is not bound to 
take notice of the union by-laws. If the 
by-laws make provision for a union card, 
the plaintiff must receive one or those 
refusing it will be guilty of contempt of 
Court. 


The third contention of the defendants 
was that the secretary-treasurer could not 
be committed for contempt, since he was 
not a party to the action. His Lordship 
said that this made no difference and 
quoted from Seaward v. Paterson [1897]: 

... 1f a person who knows that an injunc- 

tion has been granted aids and abets in 

committing a breach of it the Court of 

Chancery has jurisdiction to commit him 

for contempt although he is not a defen- 

dant in the action and is not a person 
against whom the injunction has been 
eranted. 


In conclusion, His Lordship found that 
the president and the secretary-treasurer, 
both being familiar with the circumstances, 
both defence witnesses at the trial, both 
holding high office in the union, were treat- 
ing the Court with contempt in their 
refusal to issue the plaintiff a union card. 
They were committed to prison and 
ordered to pay costs of the motion. 
Kuzych v. White, et al (No. 4) [1950]. 
TW Wites25 and) [1950), 1. DIR Part 
Dake 

xx “x 

According to press reports, Chief Justice 
Sloan of the B.C. Court of Appeal recently 
allowed the appeal of the defendants against 
the judgment summarized above. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Held that the claimants lost their 
employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work due to a labour dispute in which 
they were directly interested and that 
they were rightly disqualified from the 
receipt of benefit for so long as the said 
stoppage continued.—CU-B 570 (May 2, 
1950). 





DECISION : 

The claimants filed an initial applica- 
tion for benefit on July 5, 1949; James R. 
Pratt at the Ottawa local office and Walter 
F. Boult at the Hull local office. They 
both reported that they had worked for 
Mortimer Limited, printers, etc., Ottawa, 
Ont., for a number of years as lithog- 
raphers, and had lost their employment on 
June 30, 1949. As the reason for separa- 
tion they stated :— 


“Plant closed down (Lockout).” 
Pratt.) 

“aid off because the union asked for 
a pension plan.” (W. F. Boult.) 


On July 7, 1949, the Ottawa local office 
wrote the following letter to the Indus- 
trial Relations Board, Federal Department 
of Labour, Ottawa :— 


“A labour dispute is reported between 
Mortimer Limited, 95 Beech Street, Printers 
and Lithographers, and the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America, Local 40, CIO 
Affiliate. 

The employer’s statement is as follows: 
‘Mr. Campbell (Local Manager of Mortimer 
Limited) informed us that both groups 
have been operating through a joint agree- 
ment. Some time ago the Union made a 
request for changes in the agreement, seek- 
ing an increase in wages and a shorter work 
week. On failure of both parties to reach 
an amicable agreement, it was agreed to ask 
that a Board of Arbitration be set up to 
review the points of disagreement. This 
board was duly established in accordance 
with Department of Labour procedure. The 
board met, and after hearing all the evidence 
as submitted by both parties, subsequently 
rendered a unanimous decision which was 
accepted by the Employers Association in 
all its aspects. The union saw fit to reject 
same on the bases of hours to be worked per 
week, and insisted on the adoption of their 
original demand for 374-hour week, in lieu 
of a 40-hour week as recommended by the 
Board. At a subsequent meeting held pre- 
sumably in Toronto between both parties 
concerned, the Union still demanded a reduc- 
tion of 24 hours per week, and the 
Employers still refused to depart from the 
recommendations of the members of the 
Arbitration Board. The _ situation then 
became of such a nature that it seemed 


(J. R. 


impossible to reach an amicable settlement. 
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The employers then notified the Union 
representatives, that in the event of their 
going on strike against any one member firm 
in their group, that the Employers would 
consider them to be on strike against all 
member firms in the employing group, and 
would take action in accordance with the 
above decision. 

‘Therefore, Mr. Campbell, General Man- 
ager, received notice from the head firm 
which is Lawson Lito. Co., Toronto, to lay 
off all members of the Amalgamated Lithog- 
raphers of America, in accordance with the 
above noted decision, of which the Union 
was aware. Up to the present this affects 
17 plants in Toronto, 4 in London, 2 in 
Hamilton and 1 in Ottawa. There being no 
other Unions operating in this plant, no 
other departments are affected up to the 
present.’ 

The following is the Union’s statement: 
‘Mr. Fournier, President of the Local Union, 
stated that his Union is the certified 
bargaining agent of the certain employees of 
Mortimer Limited, and that on Thursday, 
June 30 at 12.00 noon notice was delivered 
to him by the Plant Superintendent the 
department would be closed until further 
notice, signed by Lawson Lithographer Com- 
pany, Mortimer Limited Branch.’ 

There has been no meeting or discussions 
between Local 40 and the firm concerned. 
We understand that a copy of their agree- 
ment is on file in your office. 

There are twelve persons affected, 10 
being journeymen lithographers, and 2 
apprentices.” 


The claimants were disqualified from the 
receipt of benefit by the insurance officer 
under Section 39 of the Act as from July 5, 
1949, and for as long as the stoppage of 
work continued. 

From that decision both claimants 
appealed to a Court of Referees stating 
that they were members of Local 40 and 
that they wished to be represented before 
the Court by the president of the local, 
Mr. Fournier. 

The following letter which was sent by 
the company to its lithographers, on 
August 19, 1949, was placed on record :— 

“As explained to Mr. Fournier Saturday 
morning, each day that this strike persists 
increases the likelihood that this company 
will close its lithographing operations 
permanently. 

Please, therefore, consider yourself free to 
seek work elsewhere. The Company will not 
likely’ have work for you when the strike is 
Over. ; 


A Court of Referees which sat in Ottawa, 
on September 14 and 21, 1949, rendered the 
following unanimous decision in the case of 
James R. Pratt:— 


“This matter came on for hearing at the 
sittings of this Court held the 14th of 
September, when the claimant appeared with 
Mr. Fournier, president of the Local Union, 


Mr. Keenleyside from a Toronto Local 
Union, Mr. Dunn representing the Inter- 
national Lithographers of America, Mr. 
Ford, spokesman for the Union, Mr. 
Campbell, Local Manager of Mortimer 
Limited and Mr. Hayes, representing a 
Toronto Local Union; and the decision 


having been reserved to this day, the Court 
further heard the claimant, Mr. Dunn and 
Mr. Vessie representing Mr. Fournier. 

The claimant is a Lithographer heretofore 
employed by Mortimer Limited, Ottawa, 
as a transferrer. He is a member of the 
Local Union of the Amalgamated Litho-- 
raphers of America, while his former 
employer, Mortimer Limited, is a member 
of the Canadian Lithographers Association. 

The Canadian Lithographers Association 
and the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America entered into a collective agree- 
ment covering several Provinces, including 
Ontario, for one year, to December 31, 1948. 
Unless terminated by a Notice from either 
side in the month of October, that agree- 
ment automatically continued in force for a 
further year. The document embodies in 
its scope among other things, rates, scaling, 
and adjustment of wages, hours of work, 
branches of the trade, overtime, holidays, 
regular employees, vacations, production 
limit, discrimination, exclusions, etc. 

The Local Union of employees and the 
Local Branch of employers were bound by 
the action of their respective Head Asso- 
ciation. The evidence has shown the above 
facts and also that the collective agreement 
was determined by the Head Association of 
employees in October of 1948, who at the 
same time submitted certain demands to the 
Head Association of employers on behalf of 
all member Unions of employees, and in 
particular, respecting wages, pensions, hours 
of work and vacations. 

Before December, 1948, in consequence of 
such demands, two meetings had _ taken 
place between the Head Associations of 
employees and employers to discuss the said 
demands but without success. After Decem- 
ber, 1948, both bodies continued their bar- 
gaining and carried the matter before a 
Conciliation Board of the province of 
Ontario. This board made a report which 
was rejected by the employees, but accepted 
by the employers. The Head Association 
of employers had therefore warned the 
Amalgamated employees that any strike by a 
Local Union would bring about a general 
closing down of all shops under its control. 
Accordingly, following the local strike in 
Toronto, all said shops were shut down 
including the affiliated shop of Mortimer 
Limited, in Ottawa. Hence the Appeal by 
the present claimant. 

The task of this Court is first, to deter- 
mine whether the claimant lost his employ- 
ment by reason of a Labour Dispute, and, 
consequent upon our decision, whether the 
claimant is entitled to Insurance benefits. 
At the close of the evidence Mr. Ford 
delivered the argument for the appellant, 
contending :— 


(1) That each Local Union is _ inde- 
pendent and speaks for itself. 
(2) That the matter before the Court 


concerns points other than Ottawa. 


(3) That the Union did not legally in- 
form the management of the Mortimer 
Company of Ottawa that there was 
going to be a strike. 


Considering these contentions in their 
inverse order, the Court takes the stand 
that the closing down by the employer is 
a matter of fact; that the collective agree- 
ment makes no provision for such happen- 
ing, and that such closing down was 
admittedly the direct result of a Labour 
Dispute that had been lasting since October 
of 1948 between the parties concerned. It 
is just as feasible for the employer to close 
down as it is for the Union to strike. 

As to the present case being in respect of 
‘points other than Ottawa’, the evidence 
discloses that the claimant is a resident of 
this city, that he is employed by Mortimer 
Limited of Ottawa, that this employer 
declared a shut-down shop on June 30, last, 
in Ottawa, when the claimant was actually 
employed. 

Regarding the first contention that each 
Local Union is independent, the evidence also 
disloses that the Local Union concerned is 
affiliated with the Amalgamated Lithog- 
raphers of America, which is a party to the 
agreement; that it accepted to work under 
the conditions of such agreement; that it 
was generally governed by it in regards to 
employment, and that it agreed to the 
demands being made by that body in 
October, 1948; that it never objected to the 
negotiations being carried on by the Head 
Association in respect of said demands, and 
that had such demands been complied with 
by the employers, the Local Union and its 
members would have benefited by the result. 

It must also be remembered on principle, 
that every unit in an Association does 
sacrifice all or part of its independence by 
such union for the good of all. The mem- 
bers of every Union are pledged in some 
way to take the consequences, good, bad or 
indifferent of their free and deliberate 
association. 

It is also significant that the members of 
the Local Union are at present and have 
been in receipt of benefits during this stop- 
page of work, which are paid by their Head 
Union, who signed the collective agreement 
by their accredited Officers. 

It is not denied that the members of the 
Local Union did not return to work and do 
not desire to return until settlement of the 
present dispute, by reason of their unwilling- 
ness to be branded as strike breakers. This 
tends to show that they have made the 
Toronto strike their own. Hence their 
solidarity and lack of Local independence. 

The Manager of the Local employer stated 
that he and the Local Union could have 
easily met and discussed the demands, 
apart from the head executives and thereby 
possibly avoid the present stoppage of work. 

It is further contended that the lockout 
happened when the agreement had _ been 
determined, and that consequently it was not 
binding on the parties. 

It must be noted, however, that the dispute 
clearly started before the termination of the 
agreement, and that the men continued to 
work and to be employed after the termina- 
tion, under the very terms of that agreement, 
until. June 30, 1949. No settlement nor 
resumption of the work have yet taken 
place. 
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In view of the definition of the term 
‘Labour Dispute’ as enacted by Section 2 (1) 
(d) of the Act, and applying the elements 
of such definition to the facts in the present 
case, the Court is bound to declare that the 
stoppage of work at Mortimers Limited, 
Ottawa, on June 30, 1949, was the direct 
result of a long drawn Labour Dispute. 
Consequently, the claimant lost his employ- 
ment by reason of such stoppage of work, 
and his Appeal for the above reasons 1s 
dismissed. : 

The foregoing decision is in conformity 
with the statement regarding the character- 
istics of a Labour Dispute and the principle 
involved in CU-B 190 and 379.” 


In the case of W. F. Boult a Court of 
Referees which sat in Hull, P.Q., on 
October 27, 1949, unanimously held that 
the claimant had also lost his employment 
by reason of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute but considered that he was 
entitled to benefit under the Act as of 
August 19, 1949, the date on which the 
employer informed him by letter of his 
dismissal. 

From the decisions of the Courts, appeals 
were made to the Umpire; by Local 40 
of the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, in the case of J. R. Pratt and by 
the insurance officer in the case of W. F. 
Boult. 

An oral hearing was requested and it took 
place in Ottawa, on December 20, 1949. 
Local 40 and the claimants were repre- 
sented by Messrs. Guy Desaulniers, barrister 
and solicitor, and R. Ford. The Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission was repre- 
sented by Lt.-Col. H. S. Relph, K.C., Chief 
Claims Officer and Mr. J. D. Durocher, one 
of his assistants. Also present were Mr. 
Fournier, president of Local 40 and the 
claimant, W. F. Boult. 

Besides his oral representations, Mr. 
Desaulniers submitted a memorandum, 
dated April 13, 1950, wherein he states in 
part :— 


S16) > KOsP ib, (6.78 Sie b)10)-s) 0:6 6) 6. eign 14) wile 


At the outset of the trouble with the 
Mortimer Company in Ottawa it was clearly 
shown that it was nothing to do with either 
the local management or employees. There 
had been no negotiations between the 
employer and the employees. The employees 
were given no warning of any impending 
trouble in Ottawa until the employer posted 
a notice on the notice board of the shop 
that as of 12 noon there would be no work 
in the department concerned. That cannot 
be construed to be a Labour Dispute. The 
one point that was overlooked in the decision 
of James Pratt was the fact there was no 
negotiations or dispute at all between the 
company and the organization. ... 

Your Lordship. we feel that if the 
Employers Association could keep their 
Halifax plant open, which is owned and 
operated by the same group that control the 
Mortimer plant in Ottawa, the same should 
have been the case in Ottawa, Halifax was 
under the same contract as the Ottawa plant 
had been working under the same conditions 
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after the expiration of the contract as 
Halifax, Your Lordship, it is our opinion 
that the employers had decided to close their 
plants to all except the Halifax plant for 
one specific reason: To break the spirit of 
the men who had been faithful to them for 
many years and to break the organization to 
which Pratt belonged.... 

In the matter of keeping the Halifax plant 
open, there must have been a good reason for 
such action. 

‘Could this plant have been kept open to 
do the work previously done in the Ottawa 
plant? 

‘Had the Mortimer Company any ideas of 
doing work formerly done by lithography by 
another process? 

We are submitting for your perusal, Your 
Lordship, samples of work done in Halifax 
which was formerly done in the Ottawa plant. 

First, there is samples of lithography. 

Secondly, there is work formerly done by 
lithography being done by letter press 
method. 

In a letter of August 10, 1949, Mr. Tom 
Lawson writing to a friend of his used the 
following words:— 

‘Today is historic in that we have decided 
to dispose of our last lithographic stone 
press. With more modern processes it is no 
longer economical to run drug labels by hand 
transferring. 

‘As you probably appreciate, the decision 
to discontinue the process has been under 
consideration for some time’ 

On August 8, 1949, Mr. Tom Lawson again 
wrote: 

‘Work is now being transferred at a 
terrific rate to other printing processes. 
Obviously once the changeover has been made 
a large percentage will not come back to 
lithographing. Each day that passes sees 
further jobs being lost to your process. 

These letters are very significant, Your 
Lordship, in that they show the trend of 
the Mortimer mind, and to the best of our 
knowledge no other employer has ever used 
such language to their employees. . . 

We contend there was no labour dispute 
with the Ottawa Company. After the expira- 
tion of the former agreement the men 
worked under the same conditions as the 
former contract and were prepared to work 
until such times as a new contract could be 
drawn up. 

We contend that the letter sent by the 
Ottawa Mortimer management to the 
employees of the lithographing department 
was a dismissal in the meaning of the Act. 

We contend that the Ottawa Mortimer 
Company could have kept their plant in 
Ottawa open the same as they did with their 
plant in Halifax—working without any con- 
tract the same as had been done in Halifax 
and which had been done by the Ottawa 
plant until the notices had been posted to 
every individual of the department. 

We contend that the stoppage of work 
ceased at the time of the transfer of work 
from the Ottawa plant to the plant owned 
and operated by Mortimer Limited in 
Halifax. 

We contend that the transferring of work 
from lithography to letter press was part 
of the resumption of work as envisaged by 
the same Mortimer plant owners. 

We contend and is a matter of fact, that 
the Halifax plant had never been served 
with the notice that they would be closed 
by any action of any other plant. 





We contend that the employees of the 
Ottawa Mortimer plant were in the same 
position as that of Halifax and were work- 
ing under the same conditions as the Halifax 
plant until they were dismissed by the 
letter of August 19, 1949. 

We contend that the employees of the 
Mortimer plant of Ottawa, were not bound 
by any agreement other than that acceptable 
to the local employees, whereas the local 
manager of the Ottawa plant has admitted 
that he had no power to negotiate or talk 
to the men of his plant, which right is 
accorded to the employees of the Ottawa 
plant under Ontario Labour Law. 

In the settlement which has been affected 
between the Employers’ Association and the 
workers involved, the Employers’ Associa- 
tion have not kept to the facts as stated by 
them in their statement to the Insurance 
Officer in Ottawa at the time of disqualifica- 
tion of Pratt and Bouit, when they stated: 
‘If one group takes action against us we 
will consider it as an action against the 
Employers’ Association as a whole’. 

Your Lordship, to give you definite proof 
of our contention that these men in Ottawa 
were not bound by any action of any group, 
we would state to you now that the men in 
Ottawa are back at work, while there are 
three shops or firms in Toronto that are not 
working at all.’ 

The evidence clearly indicates that on 
June 30, 1949, the date on which the 
claimants lost their employment with 
Mortimer Limited of Ottawa, there was 
and had been for some months prior to 
that date, a labour dispute between the 
Canadian Lithographers’ Association of 
which that employer is a member and the 
Amalgamated Lithographers of America 
which includes local 40 of Ottawa. 

It is contended by the claimants’ repre- 
sentatives that there had been no personal 
negotiations between the Mortimer Com- 
pany of Ottawa and Local 40 and that 
inasmuch as the lithographers of that com- 
pany were willing to work, there was no 
local dispute and consequently they should 
not have been penalized under the Act for 
what happened in the lithographing trade 
in another part of the Province. 

It is difficult to reasonably conceive that 
on June 30, 1949, Local 40 could have 
disassociated itself from the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America which, as pointed 
out by the Court of Referees, had entered 
into and signed the 1947-1948 collective 
bargaining agreement on behalf of that 
local as well as all the other Canadian 
locals and had also on their behalf, since 
October, 1948, carried on negotiations with 
the Association for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a new contract with better conditions 
of work, which negotiations led to the 
setting up of the provincial conciliation 
machinery and finally to a deadlock when 
the Amalgamated Lithographers of America 


refused to accept the recommendations of 


the Conciliation Board and struck four 
plants in Toronto. 

The lithographers of Mortimer Limited, 
of Ottawa, might have been willing to 
work on June 30, 1949, but the company, 
in accordance with a resolution of the 
Association which called upon its members 
to close down owing to the union’s action 
in Toronto, was unwilling to give them 
work until such time as conditions of work 
agreed upon by both parties could be 
arrived at. Consequently, the company 
locked out the lithographers, thereby 
creating, at the premises, a stoppage of 
work within the meaning of Section 39 of 
the Act. This stoppage of work continued, 
while negotiations were going on, until the 
early part of December, 1949, when a settle- 
ment providing for improved conditions of 
work, was affected and all but two 
employees were taken back in the lthog- 
raphing department of Mortimer Company. 

The claimants’ representatives attach a 
great deal of importance to the notice of 
dismissal which was posted “on the notice 
board of the shop” on the morning of 
June 29, 1949, and to the letter which was 
sent by the employer a few weeks later 
(August 19, 1949) to the lithographers 
informing them that they were “free to 
seek work elsewhere”. 

It is a necessary feature of a stoppage 
of work caused by a labour dispute that 
engagements are terminated and the mere 
fact that the initiative comes from the 
employer does not render the matter 
beyond the concept of a labour dispute if 
his action is taken in consequence of 
unwillingness on the part of the workmen 
to agree to his demands or proposed terms 
of employment. It is true that the 
employer in his letter of August 19, 1949, 
seemingly considered the separation as final 
but it was only a subterfuge which is not 


- infrequently used in a dispute of this 


nature. To quote the employer’s own 
words (Exhibit 10, which was produced at 
the hearing) “our letter of August 19 was 
simply an expedient to influence our men 
to return to work”. 

Mr. Desaulniers has submitted extracts 
from letters written in the early part of 
August, 1949, by the head of the firm, to 
the effect that the lithographing process 
was being transferred gradually to another 
printing process. Such may be the case 
but the evidence on file certainly does not 
permit one to reach the conclusion that 
that, any more than any other reason 
which might be taken as the cause of a 
substantial lay-off, such as, difficulty of 
carrying on operations due to actual or 
anticipated shortage of material or loss of 
markets for the outflow of the products, 
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was the underlying reason for the separa- 
tion from work of the lithographers on 
June 30, 1949. 


‘Mr. Desaulniers also argued that in view 
of the fact that the Halifax plant remained 
open, notwithstanding the threat by the 
Association that all plants would be closed 
down in the event of a strike against any 
one employer, the Mortimer company 
should also have kept its plant open and 
continued to work without any contract. 

The fact that the Association for reasons 
of convenience or otherwise, did not 
utilize its full resources in the dispute, does 
not alter the main issue. The Association 
could have chosen to have kept the 
Mortimer plant open but it did not. The 
stoppage of work at that plant is purely 
a matter of fact, and the Umpire has not 
to deal with the merit of the Strategy used 
by parties involved in a labour dispute. 

In any event, it seems that in view of 
the publications such as the two quoted 
below which among others are on file, the 
claimants’ representatives are in a rather 
awkward position in arguing that Local 40 
or any of the other locals of the Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America was not 
concerned with the then prevailing labour 
dispute :— 


Ottawa Citizen 
(November 24, 1949.) 

“Lithographers returning to work Monday. 

The twelve local members of the Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America (CIO-CCL) 
expect to return to work next Monday, 
according to Raoul Fournier, president of 
Local 40, Ottawa. 

The men, all employees of Mortimers 
Limited, have been-out of work since June 
29, while the protracted negotiations between 
the union and the Canadian Lithographers 
Association, representing 36 plants in Quebec 
and Ontario, have been going on. ‘Part of 
the parcel we asked for is better than none 
at all’, Mr. Fournier told the Hvening 
Citizen Wednesday. 

He said he was meeting the association in 
Toronto on Thursday to iron out the minor 
points not covered in the settlement 
announcement which dealt only with the 
major points at issue—wages and welfare... . 

‘The two main points have been looked 
after, and if my Toronto talks are successful, 
the local men will be able to vote their 
approval of the entire settlement on Friday 
morning,’ the union leader stated. ‘We have 
every hope that these minor points will be 
ironed out,’ he continued. 

The employees of the union, 850 in all, 
have been drawing what Mr. Fournier called 
‘substantial benefits higher than any strike 
benefits ever paid a union before,’ during 
their five-month loaf. These have been paid 
by the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, who control 98 per cent of all 
lithographers in Canada. 

The union has therefore been in a very 
substantial position to negotiate and reports 
that only about one per cent of the men left 
the union during the protracted settlement 
period.” 
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Lithogram . 
“(Published Monthly in the interests of 
Union Lithographers by Local 12, Toronto..) 


T'o the Delegates 
The Canadian Congress of Labour Convention 
in Session 
GREETINGS: 
After negotiating with the Canadian 
Lithographers Association since November ib 
1948 to no avail, our union struck 4 shops 
in the city of Toronto, involving a total of 
56 men, for the sole purpose of forcing the 
employers to bargain in good faith. These 
employers locked out in 40 shops in the 
cities of Toronto, Hamilton, London, Ottawa 
and Montreal, a total of 796 of our members. 
The fight has now been going on for 14 
weeks with no sign of settlement. Our 
members are determined to fight to the 
finish to obtain a contract to which they 
are rightfully entitled. We know that the 
employers have decided to attempt to smash 
our union as an object lesson to all organ- 
ized labour. Our members on the picket 
line in Eastern Canada are determined that 
shall not happen. Twenty-five thousand 
members of our organization spread out from 
Hawaii to Nova Scotia, will back us to the 
finish. This fight costs money. We have 
fought for 14 weeks on our own and paid 
substantial benefits to our members: mem- 
bers who for years have seen the wisdom 
of a strong union emergency fund and have 
paid $2.50 dues per week in order to attempt 
to maintain themselves in a fight without 
appealing for aid. 
This is a national and international fight. 
The method of locking out union men is a 
bold strategy on the part of the employers; 
and if it should succeed, Steel Workers in 
Hamilton may find themselves locked out 
because of a dispute in Nova Scotia. Elec- 
trical Workers in Toronto may find them- 
selves locked out owing to a dispute in 
Montreal. This is your fight as much as 
ours. 
We appeal to you for assistance, and we 
know you will not let us down. 
Central Strike and Lock Out 
Committee, Locals 12, 27, 40, 
42 and 47.” 

October 3, 1949. 


Under the circumstances, I -have no 
alternative but to find that on June 30, 
1949, the claimants as well as all the other 
employees of the lithographing depart- 
ment of the Mortimer Company, lost their 
employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work due to a labour dispute in which 
they were directly interested as their con- 
ditions of work stood to be affected by the 
outcome of that dispute and that therefore, 
they were rightly disqualified from the 
receipt of benefit for the duration of the 
said stoppage. , 

The appeal of Local 40 in the case of 
James R. Pratt is dismissed and the appeal 
of the insurance officer, in the case of 
W. F. Boult, is allowed. , 

ALFRED SAvarD, 
. _ Umpire. 

Dated at Ottawa, Ont., this 2nd day of 
May, 1950. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 


March, 1990* 


According to the monthly report issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on 
the operations under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, there were, during the month 
of March, 1950, 133,404 (182,525 excluding 
Newfoundland) claims filed at local offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. This number compares with 125,511 
claims filed in February (125,300 excluding 
Newfoundland) and 103,402 filed in March, 
1949. 

Of the total claims filed in March, 1950, 
119,533 (118,694 excluding Newfoundland) 
were initial and renewal claims representing 
mainly new cases of unemployment among 
insured persons. This was an increase over 
both the February, 1950 figure of 109,282 
(109,094 excluding Newfoundland) and the 
March, 1949 figure of 88,786. 

Ordinary claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment register numbered 265,882 (264,413 
excluding Newfoundland) in March, 1950, as 
compared to 286,163 (285,708 excluding 
Newfoundland) in February, 1950 and 
185,787 in March, 1949. This represents 
a reduction in the total volume of unem- 
ployment among insured persons as 
measured by the situation on the last 
working day of the month. 

Duration of unemployment is indicated by 
the number of days that benefit claimants 
are continuously on the unemployment 
register. In March, 1950, 284,363 persons 
were signing the register continuously as 
compared to 304,023 persons in February. 
The number on the register more than six 
days (that is, the group consisting mainly 
of beneficiaries) declined from 251,603 
persons in February to 237,562 in March. 

Claims handled at adjudicating centres 
and Courts of Referees in March, 1950, 
totalled 133,924. Of the 132,720 claims 
adjudicated 100,089 were allowed, 31,315 
were disallowed or disqualified and 1,316 
represented special requests not granted. 
Claims handled by Courts of Referees 
numbered 1,204. 

Chief reasons for non-entitlement to 
benefit in March, 1950, were: “insufficient 
contributions while in insurable employ- 





* See Tables E-1 to E-8. 


ment” 20,488 cases; “voluntarily leaving 
without just cause” 3,803 cases and “not 
unemployed” 2,823 cases. 

Persons commencing receipt of benefit in 
March, 1950, numbered 91,646 (91,398 
excluding Newfoundland) as compared to 
112,745 (112,552 excluding Newfoundland) 
for February. 

A continuing lag between the reduction 
in the number of those commencing receipt 
of benefit, that is, representing additions to 
the beneficiary group, and benefit pay- 
ments is evidenced by the fact that in 
March $15,747,725 was paid in respect 
of 6,466,268 days ($15,714,121 in respect of 
6,453,843 days excluding Newfoundland) as 
compared to $13,605,340 in respect of 
5,585,337 days ($13,589,191 in respect of 
5,579,452 days excluding Newfoundland) in 
February. 

During the week of March 25 to March 
31, 1950, inclusive, 219,711 persons received 
$3,162,185 in respect of 1,297,370 days as 
compared to 232,359 persons, $3,351,289 and 
1,376,174 days for the week of February 25 
to March 3 inclusive. Average duration of 
benefit was 5:9 days for both periods men- 
tioned while the average amount of benefit 
paid during the week of March 25 to March 
31 was $14.39 as compared to $14.42 for the 
week of February 25 to March 38. 

Provision for the payment of supple- 
mentary unemployment insurance benefit 
was made by amendments to the Act in 
February, 1950 (L.G., April, 1950, p. 532). 
An analysis of the 93,231 claims received 
in local offices during March, together with 
their disposition, is given in Table E-7. 


insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending March 31, 1950 showed 
3,854,593 employees were issued with insur- 
ance books and had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1949, an 
increase of 54,886 since February 28, 1950. 

As at March 31, 1950, 227,610 employers 
were registered representing an increase of 
1,610 since February 28, 1950. 
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HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN 
THE PAPER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


OCTOBER 1949° 


The Paper Products Industry, chiefly located in Quebec and 
Ontario, was operating mainly on a 48-hour 6-day week in 1949. 
Time and one-half was the predominant overtime rate, although 
many plants paid double time for work on statutory holidays. 
One week’s vacation with pay after a year or less of employment 
was given by most establishments, with many giving a second 
week after five years and a third week after twenty years. 
Three-quarters of the workers were paid for four, five or siz 
statutory holidays. Sick leave with pay was provided for about 
two-thirds of the plant workers in the industry. About seventy 
per cent of the workers were covered by written collective agree- 


ments. 


The Paper Products Industry is one of 
the major manufacturing industries in the 
Canadian economy. It is a direct source 
of employment for some 75,000 workers, 
and contributes materially to the export 
trade of this country. The manufacture 
of wood pulp, for example, totalled 631,300 
tons in 1949, of which 129,100 tons valued 
at 14-2 million dollars were exported; and 
394,600 tons of the 422,500 tons of news- 
print shipped in 1949 were exported at a 
value of 36-2 million dollars1 Except for 
wheat and wheat flour, this export of news- 
print was the largest single item, by dollar 
value, in the total of domestic exports last 
year. 

In this analysis of the Paper Products 
Industry, the establishments have been 
grouped, according to their major activity, 
into four divisions: the manufacture of 
Pulp and Paper, Paper Boxes and Bags, 
Roofing Papers, and Miscellaneous Paper 
Products. Separate sections of this article 
deal exclusively with the Pulp and Paper 
Industry (excluding the manufacture of 
wallboard) and the Paper Box Industry so 
that historical continuity may be main- 
tained with previous studies of the work- 
ing conditions in these industries2 

Tables Ia and Ib give geographical and 
industrial distributions of the 269 estab- 
lishments and 55,995 plant workers included 
in this analysis of the Paper Products 
Industry. The industry is predominantely 
located in Quebec and Ontario, although 
there are large numbers of workers in the 
Maritime Provinces and British Columbia. 
Over one-half of the plants, employing 
almost 23,400 workers, were situated in 
Ontario, while about one-third of the 
plants, employing an almost eyual number 
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of workers, were located in Quebec. The 
large portion of plant workers in this in- 
dustry were male, particularly in the Pulp 
and Paper and Roofing Papers divisions. 
Seventy per cent of the workers were 
employed in the 95 mills of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, 17 per cent in the 98 
factories of the Paper Boxes and Bags 
Industry and just 4-3 per cent in the 18 
factories of the Roofing Papers Industry. 
The remaining workers were employed in 
58 plants engaged in the manufacture of 
Miscellaneous Paper Products. 


Collective Agreements.—Written collec- 
tive agreements covering 71 per cent of 
the workers were reported by 153 estab- 
lishments in the Paper Products Industry. 








*Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1949 by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 
Employers were asked to report on certain con- 
ditions of work as well as to give, by occupation, 
the wage or salary rates of time workers and the 
straight-time earnings of employees on piece work 
during the last pay period preceding October 1, 1949. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on 
working conditions, see Provincial Labour Standards 
Concerning Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation, an annual publication of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

Information on hours and working conditions in 
the Primary Textiles Industry, October 1949, com- 
parable to that contained in the present article was 
published in the May, 1950 issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

1See the Canadian Statistical Review, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. 

2 See “Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, 1946”, the Lasour 
Gazette, July 1947, and ‘‘Wages, Hours and Work- 
ing Conditions in the Pulp and Paper and Paper 
Box Industries, October 1948’’, the Lasour Gazerre, 
June 1949, 
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Most of the workers were engaged in 
the manufacture of pulp and paper. 


Roofing Paper 





A 48-hour 6-day week was worked by the largest number of plant employees, though the work week differed 


greatly between industries. 


percentage distribution of weekly hours . . 
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Large groups of workers were represented 
by the National Federation of Pulp and 
Paper Workers (CCCL) and by such 
AFL-TLC unions as the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, the Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers’ Union and the 
International Printing Pressmen and Assis- 
tants’ Union of North America. In some 
cases, various combinations of these unions 
operated within a single establishment. 
The workers in a dozen plants were 
reported to be represented by directly 
chartered unions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour or the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour. 


Normal Weekly Hours, Tables Ila and 
1ib.—Almost two-thirds of the plant 
employees were employed in 111 establish- 
ments operating on a 48-hour week, while 
12,400 workers were in 85 establishments 
reporting normal weekly hours of 44 or 
45. Most of the workers on a 48-hour 
week were reported working 6 days, most 
of those on a 45-hour week were working 
5 days and most of the workers on a 
44-hour week, 54 days. All of the workers 
in British Columbia and one-half of the 
workers in the Prairie Provinces were 
operating on a normal work week of 44 
hours or less. 

Almost 12,000 workers in 126 establish- 
ments were on a 5-day week. ‘Most of 
these workers were in the Paper Boxes and 
Bags Industry or engaged in the manu- 
facture of Miscellaneous Paper Products. 
Most of the mills in the Pulp and Paper 
Industry reported operating on a 6-day 
week; none reported a 5-day week. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Tables Illa 
and IIIb.—Time and one-half was the 
predominant rate for overtime after 
standard daily or weekly hours. A few 
establishments reported paying time and 
one-half for the first three or four hours 
of overtime and double time thereafter. 
For work on Sunday, time and one-half 
was the most common overtime rate 
although 40 plants, employing 4,500 workers, 
paid double time. Most of this latter group 
were in plants manufacturing Paper Boxes 
and Bags andMiscellaneous Paper Products. 


‘ five per 


Work on statutory holidays was gener- 
ally paid for at a rate of time and one- 
half or double time and one-half. The 
higher rate for work on these holidays was 
paid mainly to workers in the Pulp and 
Paper Industry. Fifty-two establishments, 
employing 5,900 workers, reported paying 
double time for work on statutory holidays. 

Vacations with Pay, Tables IVa and 
IVb.—All but three establishments in the 
Paper Products Industry reported informa- 
tion on vacations with pay, and in every 
case an initial vacation of at least one 
week, or equivalent, after a year or less 
of employment was indicated. Twelve 
establishments, employing 942 plant 
workers, reported giving an initial vaca- 
tion of two weeks with pay or 4 per cent 
of earnings. 

In 202 mills, employing 92 per cent of 
the workers, the length of vacation with 
pay was dependent upon the period of 
employment. A maximum allowance of 
two weeks with pay, generally after 5 
years of employment, was reported by 144 
plants employing 24,800 workers, while a 
maximum of three weeks, or equivalent, 
was reported by 58 plants employing over 
26,400 workers. Most of the workers 
receiving this maximum vacation of three 
weeks with pay, mainly after 20 years of 


service, were in the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, and received an intermediate 


vacation period of two weeks after 5 years 
of employment. 





Statutory Holidays, Table V.—Ninety- 
cent of the establishments, 
employing 97 per cent of the* workers, 
reported observing from four to nine 
statutory holidays. The most common 
number of days observed was four. All but 
26 of the establishments observing statutory 
holidays paid for one or more of them. 
Almost one-half of these workers were in 
56 plants paying for four days, and a 
further 16,800 workers were in 76 plants 
paying for five or six statutory holidays. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Sick leave with 
pay was reported by 130 establishments in 
the Paper Products Industry employing 
over 36,000 workers. There was consider- 
able variation in the conditions of this 
sick leave, but most of the schemes were 
operated through a group insurance plan. 


Th e p U | p an d P a i! er | nl du Stry—excluding the manufacture of wallboard 


There have been few changes in the 
hours and working conditions of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry since the comparable 
article for the vear 1946 was published in 
the July, 1947, Lasour Gazertr. There 
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has, however, been a tendency for more 
workers to be paid double time and one- 
half for work on statutory holidays; and 
a large group of workers now receive a 
maximum vacation with pay of three 


weeks after 20 years of employment. Also, 
there has been some increase in the 
number of statutory holidays observed and 
paid for in the industry. 

Table VI gives a regional distribution 
of the 89 mills, employing 38,133 mill 
workers, which have been used in this 


analysis of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


These 89 mills do not include the six 
establishments primarily engaged in the 
manufacture of wallboard which were 
included in the previous section on the 
* Paper Products Industry. Most of the mills 
in the Pulp and Paper Industry are 
located in the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario, with but a few mills in the Mari- 
time Provinces and British Columbia and 
_ one in Manitoba. 


Collective Agreements.—All but five of 
the mills reported having written collec- 
tive agreements covering almost all of the 
mill workers in the industry. The unions 
representing large numbers of workers were 
the National Federation of Pulp and Paper 
Workers (CCCL), the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers (AFL-TLC), and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Paper ‘Makers 
(AFL-TLC). In many cases there was a 
combination of unions representing the 
employees of a single establishment. 


Normal Weekly Hours, Table VII.— 
Except in British Columbia, the mills in 
the Pulp and Paper Industry (excluding 
the manufacture of wallboard) mainly 
operated on a 48-hour 6-day week. The 
seven mills in British Columbia and one 
in Ontario reported a normal work week 
of 44 hours. There has been no significant 
change in the normal work week in this 
industry during the past three years. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table VIII. 
Time and one-half for work after standard 
daily or weekly hours and for work on 
Sunday was reported by almost all of the 
mills in this industry. 

Time and one-half and double time and 
one-half were the main rates of payment 
for work on statutory holidays, with the 
latter being the rate covering the majority 
of workers. As mentioned above, many 








more mills are now paying double time 
and one-half for work on these days. In 
1949, about 21,600 workers were in mills 
paying this rate for work on statutory 
holidays; whereas in 1948 just 10,100 were 
in mills paying double time and one-half 
and in 1946 this rate was not reported. 


Vacations with Pay, Table IX.—AlIl but 
two of the mills reported information on 
vacations with pay, and of those reporting, 
most indicated a vacation of one week 
with pay after one year of employment. 
One mill reported an initial vacation of 
two weeks. 

Eighty-two of the mills gave a longer 
vacation period to employees having 
longer periods of employment. Forty-seven 
mills, employing 38 per cent of the workers, 
reported giving two weeks, mainly after 5 
years; and thirty-five mills, employing 59 
per cent of the workers, reported giving a 
maximum of three weeks with pay, mostly 
after 20 years of employment. Most of 
the mills giving a maximum vacation of 
three weeks also have an intermediate 
vacation period of two weeks with pay 
after five years of employment. 


Statutory Holidays, Table X.—Ninety- 
five per cent of the workers were employed 
in 75 mills observing four, five or six 
statutory holidays, with 62 per cent in 
mills observing four days. 

Only seven of the mills did not pay for 
any of the observed statutory holidays. As 
with the observed holidays, most workers 
were paid for four, five or six days, with 
the largest number being paid for four. 
This represents an increase in the number 
of paid statutory holidays since 1948, when 
just one mill paid for more than four days. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Seventy-six per 
cent of the workers in 58 of the mills in 
the Pulp and Paper Industry were reported 
to be covered by some arrangement for 
payment during periods of illness. The 
usual provision was through a_ group 
insurance plan. 





TABLE Ia.—_DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS AND PLANT WORKERS, BY REGION, 
IN THE PAPER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1949 








Maritime 


Prairie British 


io CANADA Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces|Columbia 
ING Der Of IANS ay 2 .0hs sired oe ues 269 14 85 137 13 20 
Number of Plant Workers: 
IVE-cy awe eet ey Stes eng ees ocaid ats 48,879 3,370 20, 800 19,463 816 4,430 
Morne leery cae elem: S osecicelels 7,16 135 2,569 3,895 221 296 
OLA eee aN as aids ow 8 55,995 3,505 23, 369 23 , 358 1,087 4,726 
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The Paper Box Industry 


- There have been no important changes in 
the hours and working conditions of the 
Paper Box Industry since the 1948 article 
for this industry was published in the June, 
1949, Lasour GazettE. A few more factories, 
however, are paying double time and one- 
half for work on statutory holidays, and 
there has been some increase in the 
number of paid statutory holidays. 

Table XI gives a geographical distribu- 
tion of the 85 factories and 8,189 factory 
workers used in this analysis of the Paper 
Box Industry. More than one-half of the 
workers were in 48 factories located in 
Ontario, and almost one-third were in 20 
factories in the Province of Quebec. In 
this industry there is a large percentage 
of female workers. 

Collective Agreements.—Just over one- 
half of the establishments reported having 
written collective agreements covering 
nearly two-thirds of the workers in the 
industry. The workers under these collec- 
tive agreements were represented by 
various International, National or directly 
chartered unions, or by employees’ associa- 
tions. The International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union of North 
America (AFL-TLC) was the most 
important single union in the Paper Box 
Industry. 

Normal Weekly Hours, Table XII.— 
The 45-hour 5-day week was by far the 
most common normal working week in this 
industry. In the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia the 40- and 44-hour weeks 
were predominant, with most of the 
factories operating five days. 

The 5-day week was reported by 67 
factories employing 80 per cent of the 
workers, and the remainder, except one, 
reported a 53-day week. This represents 
no great change from the hours of work 
in 1948. 


Overtime Rates of Pay. Table XIII. 
As in the other divisions of the Paper 
Products Industry, time and one-half was 
the predominant rate for work after 
standard daily or weekly hours. 








For work on Sundays and _ statutory 
holidays, time and one-half was again the 
general rate, although many establishments 
reported paying double time. Over 2,000 
workers were in the factories paying the 
higher rate for work on these days. Five 
factories, employing almost 900 workers, 
reported paying double time and one-half 
for work on statutory holidays. This indi- 
cates a slight increase over last year in 
the number of establishments paying 
double time and one-half. 


Vacations with Pay, Table XIV.—A\ll 
but one factory reported giving an initial 
vacation with pay of at least one week, or 
its equivalent of 2 per cent of earnings, 
after a year or less of employment. Three 
of these factories gave two weeks with 
pay after one year of service. 

More than one-half of the establishments 
reported giving a longer vacation with pay 
as the period of employment by the worker 
increased. Forty-six factories, employing 65 
per cent of the workers in the industry, 
reported giving a maximum vacation of 
two weeks, generally after five years; and 
four factories, employing some 770 workers, 
reported giving three weeks or 6 per cent 
of earnings. The factories giving the 
greater maximum vacation with pay also 
reported an intermediate vacation of two 
weeks or its equivalent. 

Statutory Holidays, Table XV.—AI] but 
one of the factories reported observing from 
six to ten statutory holidays, and 74 of 
these reported paying for some or all of 
the days observed. The largest group of 
workers were in those’ establishments 
observing and paying for eight days. 

The proportion of workers in the Paper 
Box Industry being paid for statutory 
holhdays has been increased since 1948, 
and the number of days for which the 
workers were paid has also been raised. 


Sick Leave with Pay.—Twenty-four 
factories, employing 23 per cent of the 
workers, reported some provision for sick 
leave with pay. In most cases these provi- 
sions were applied through a group insur- 
ance plan. 





TABLE Ib.—DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS AND PLANT WORKERS, BY INDUSTRY, 
IN THE PAPER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1949 























| , Miscel- 

— PAPER Paper Pulp Roofing.| laneous 

PRopuwcts Ree peas Papers Paper 

oe Pp Products 

Niamber of Plantae «bee ce eee oe 269 98 95 18 58 
Number of Plant Workers: c 

Male... 0 caat ub eee eee 48,879 5,393 38, 163 2,330 2,993 

Female 2.22 \:cticcas ck eet eee re fee 3.914 1.089 55 2,058 

Totaloes 3 ii a ee 55,995 9,307 BueZoe 2,385 5,051 
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TABLE VI.—DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS IN THE PULP 
AND PAPER INDUSTRY*, OCTOBER 1949 


ee 





— ‘ Maritime : British 
CANADA Bie iinse Quebec Ontario Cnlunhia 
Mitra benor Millen. (164. sue os. hee 8 ot (1) 89 9 38 34 7 
Number of Mill Workers: 
LUG UCR i ae a ene 37,052 3,209 17,065 12,753 3, 662 
CSM OMeD Aide etn Loe kone 1,081 15 689 343 26 
LETC a Eas Sie oe fare ea (1) 38.133 3,274 17,754 13,096 3,688 


Nt 


* Excluding the manufacture of wallboard. 
(1) Includes one mill in Manitoba. 


TABLE VII.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY IN THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY*, 
OCTOBER 1949 


SS ee ee ee ee eee 
eee S—S—————0—0—O—SOOOOOOOOOooqQoqqQqQqQqqQqQqqqqqqqQqoo eee 


; AFTER ONLY AFTER ane STaTUTORY 
Overtime Rates of Pay Datty Hours | Werxty Hours Ho.ipays 


Mills |Workers] Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers| Mills |Workers 





Straight time 


RANA Aer ie Sule stene. vant Gdinee mas cular hee es 2 LS Se |cistareystece |e ets archaea ail ere cere el are ee ee 2 156 
Maritime yero vin cesmace on ee eine ct ee 1 SPA lel tential spree Cel temic (onl adn atte 1 121 
Quebec settacks os eece teri ke oid 1 L(g ea etetenet ces ee orci torsil levee, oe ne enicre Ree al tee 
SET rt ot PACE Pee Hire eel ee eee De aE ke tw PE a bia tial 1 35 

Time and one-half 

CANAD Aneehic SABoe Sto tan aOnie Hen ror Bore (1) 83 | 37,639 2 308 | (1) 85 | 37,923 34 | 14, 653 
Maritimes Provincesa, cee sates feces coc oe le os 40! lace alae ae: 8) 732261 4 1, 620 
Ouehecwrerere re be ce a eee 36 | 17,592 1 145 36 | 17,592 21 9,485 
OnCari omer ne) feta F ees teen sb ctesic: 32 | 12,898 1 163 33 | 13,061 7 2,826 
Brivisan@ olumpismeacecupicnccecniee neon CP aMUtst| hoc ao geet a oe eanled 71 3,688 2 722 

Double time 

(CUES coe. oto dip Gs aE OE II POET TET NPE Ire ica | ak (Ey P(E 1 13 2 162 
IMac Gr erovin Cesneiety. petyrete arc cecirns ok lene el tose cig leet aca cracenee 1 LS Oi tretas te «linear ete 
CONC DOC meer Parr tet oer UEN ee eye aie Nala ite | foeecre Miede Mlarc eget ioe |bo dactarai chat Raccietes Coste! [Seemed aclea t aeae Z 162 

Double time and one-half 

AN AD Are re Me PNM arse ait freee: | evershere ated cle avehetad Gln Selecardte law ee ell cine eet oe Ietwme ee (1) 45 | 21,581 
Ma TAGIITOP ETO wal Cos teen romeearey tte es tei tei ererces | cera soatioellReetarcT ee M frase nwt th eratesen a Games cetera 3 1,520 
CS CMe ee EP ctrl A clevsta roots eh ss] cee rca I is eet he 5 | Seer Sills Sie ee teaiicartioc Inna oe 13 7,844 
GANETAD)S «oS ehclet old 5 bes Wes 6 CATE ONS Oe Paci Ie Trea nv ee le mrarats toll all g-B e imted meea tee gage, Bred oe GP ee ete 23 8,930 
BGS, (Cholli ionl ne abc ciel ae oo OR ee SaIe PBS cin cl IB Hie ees Hit [is et re Ital SO ee oie Irae uaa 5 2,966 

Other 
( CUNTSINTIYS es an tua Shean Gah OE 010) CIEE SORTER ESCH IARC SPICER | SORTER ae eae [PRN ea a eee reel (or ere 5 1, 568 
No overtimepolicy or no information reported 
CANADA...... ‘ S68 BOND OG OCT ACHOE Aa earner 2 ASh ha Saas lPece cotter. 3 197 1 13 
PLO UHL, Seer Na tect aicie asters oa: cssies ee 87 | 37,825 2 308 89 | 38,133 89 | 38,133 


* Excluding the manufacture of wallboard 
(@) Includes one mill in Manitoba 
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TABLE. XI.—DISTRIBUTION OF FACTORIES AND FACTORY WORKERS IN THE 
PAPER BOX INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1949 








Prairie British 


Maritime : 
CANADA Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces|Columbia 
Number of Factories................ 85 5 20 48 a 5 
Number of Factory Workers: 
LACH pg acelin Fee en ne ee ee ea 4,914 111 1, 204 3,078 294 227 
MOMMA Ove chiicetse coe cae 3,275 120 1,175 1,722 154 104 
PE OUa enti a marcato ume testcase es 8,189 231 2,379 4,800 448 331 


TABLE XV.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR, BY 
FACTORIES, IN THE PAPER BOX INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1949 


; Number of 
Number of Paid Factories and Observed Statutory Holidays, by number of days 
Statutory Holidays Factory Workers 
Factories | Workers 6 7 8 9 10 
IN ODO ec ec oe He rae ok 10 Se al era ae 3 : Ca ieee ee 
eRe er ee et eee ak, 4 240 Lh AE Chan De Lae mete loss 
DIAN oR hela ee 11 TAS NB IE eo eaha ort ss 1 LOTS pete cen’ Pretty ce 
ee ere aie e ichnte oaks 721 1 1 UP i lae'so bosoe db omic meee 
F Ih Sn ee, ohn ee ea ee 1 ET Ee en Re © hctere ae 1B ee nr 
Hist sesi cps da Pest EAE REI a MPD 7 QUO Men Me Marae hall onc sar ecctec tee 5 Ad apo eee 
OR ino Skits é 13 849 Std ere eB 8 yd (ee Ce 
i fel pe aE Ee 9 OT Oa omen amare Ble Ber See, mater mee 1 
Seen werarees celery ce tar 22 ROA UD RES. reteye oy tear chavs orstel te ois 1p hae cence 3 
Anyone Sse iciee cleveteie SOOM eee crane celle ciocatersretemia | gute stenete arene CS la ear 
Total Factories.......... (2) Sate. wees 5 13 50 12 4 
PO UAIA VV OLICOUS Aarts hc Ss ercte hl Sis afalia, Ssh es (1) 8,144 776 1,057 5,381 669 261 





(1) One establishment did not report information on statutory holidays. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


DURING APRIL, 1950 


Seasonal employment expansion gained momentum during April, 
although hampered by unfavourable weather in most regions. 
The number of workers seeking jobs through National Employ- 
ment Service offices declined accordingly, the greatest decrease 
taking place in Ontario and British Columbia. 


Expanding activity in seasonal indus- 
tries Increased employment during April. 
The seasonal upswing was slower than 
usual, however, because of adverse weather 
conditions throughout the country, which 
hampered outdoor activity. 

Nevertheless, the absorption of workers 
into construction, transportation, agricul- 
ture and mining, plus the steady improve- 
ment in manufacturing, caused a decline 
of 47,100 in the number of jobless workers 
registered with offices of the National 
Employment Service. Unplaced applicants 
totalled 387,600 at May 4. 

Greatest improvement was evident in the 
Ontario and the Pacific regions. In the 
former, manufacturing industries main- 
tained a high level of employment, and 
the construction industry was embarking 
on what appeared to be another record 
season. In British Columbia, the logging 
industry, contrary to the eastern pattern of 
activity, was expanding as rapidly as 
weather would permit in response to strong 
demand for lumber; sawmills and shingle 
mills were operating to the limit of log 
supplies. Rainy weather throughout the 
Prairies, and flood conditions in Manitoba, 
delayed farm work and. construction. 

In the next few months, employment in 
Canada will show substantial increases until 
the annual peak is reached in the late 
summer and early fall. Total civilian 
employment, which was 4,796,000 during the 
first week of ‘March, is expected to exceed 
by late summer the 1949 peak of 5,255,000 
for the same date. Despite an anticipated 
slightly higher level of employment in 1950 
than in 1949, there may be some areas 
where the unemployment situation con- 
tinues to be a matter of concern. 

With due allowance for frictional unem- 
ployment such as that caused by workers 
moving from job to job, the economy will 
be called upon to absorb in the next six 
months the major portion of an estimated 
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80,000 net increase in the labour force this 
year, as well as those persons seasonally 
displaced during the past winter and the 
usual seasonal entrants to the labour force 
such as students. The extent to which all 
of these workers are absorbed will depend 
basically upon the levels of investment, 
consumer expenditures and exports during 
1950. 

The anticipated heavy investment pro- 
gram, particularly in housing and. utilities, 
means that employment prospects in the 
construction and related industries are 
excellent. Expected high levels of con- 
sumer expenditures will maintain a high 
degree of buoyancy in the consumer goods, 
service and distributive industries. The 
pattern of exports established during the 
first quarter of the year indicates that the 
decline in value of sales to overseas 
markets has been almost completely offset 
by the increase in shipments to the United 
States. This reorientation of foreign 
markets, however, will continue to cause 
readjustments in the domestic economy. 


Industrial Analysis 


In agriculture, cold weather, common to 
all regions during April, delayed farm work 
this spring from two to five weeks depend- 
ing on the area and type of farm. As a 
result, the demand for farm workers was 
not heavy during the month, although a 
seasonal increase was apparent. 

Local labour was sufficient to meet the 
demand in most cases. There was no indi- 
cation of a movement of workers from 
other industries into agriculture as a result 
of reduced employment opportunities. In 
fact, some resistance to agricultural work 
is apparent. This is due in part to less 
attractive working conditions and wage 
rates but as well, many job-seekers prefer 
to work in insured employment as a buffer 
against possible winter unemployment. 
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The movement of Displaced Persons from 
Europe into farm work was getting under 
way during April. It is expected that the 
movement this year will be on a reduced 
scale. Ontario was the only province 
reporting placement of DP’s in any numbers 
in April. One hundred single men and 
twenty-eight families were placed on farms 
in that province during the month by 
the National Employment Service. The 
demand for single men was reported con- 
siderably in excess of supply at that time. 
Quebec and the Maritimes reported very 
light demand for DP farm workers existed 
during April. 

Operations in the logging industry in 
eastern Canada during April were at the 
low point between the end of winter 
cutting and hauling and the beginning of 
the spring drive. Labour demand was 
consequently light, being restricted to the 
employment of men to prepare for driving 
operations and for peeling. A secondary 
employment peak is reached in the 
industry in late May or early June, when 
the peak of the river drive is reached. 
This summer it is anticipated that employ- 
ment levels will be higher as some com- 
panies report they have reduced their log 
inventories to below-minimum requirements 
by doing less cutting last winter. 

In contrast, the demand for loggers in 
British Columbia was stronger in April, 
with a shortage of fallers reported in some 
camps. The late spring hampered opera- 
tions generally and higher level camps 
remained closed due to snow and cold 
weather. Bad towing conditions made 
delivery of logs to the mills difficult during 
the month, resulting in temporary lay-offs 
in some cases. 

With the approach of the fishing season, 
discussions were carried on between repre- 
sentatives of the Newfoundland fishing 
industry and provincial and federal authori- 
ties during April regarding marketing 
problems. Newfoundland fisheries, a major 
source of employment and income in that 
province, are faced with the possible loss 
of European markets for cod due to 
exchange difficulties. About 400,000 quintals, 
or more than one-third of the total pro- 
duction, are marketed in soft currency 
countries in Europe each year. The 
fishermen would like to see a minimum 
price established before the season is far 
under way. 

Figures on production of winter fisheries 
show that yield and value have been 
generally good during the first quarter of 
1950. The total catch in the three-month 
period was 221,500,000 pounds, up about 
30,000,000 pounds from the same period in 
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1949. - The landed value of the catch was 
also up over last year, at $5,700,000. Most 
of the winter’s activity was centred in the 
smelt fisheries on the east coast from 
September to February, and in the British 
Columbia herring fishery, which extends 
from October to February. 

The employment situation in the west 
coast fish canning industry is somewhat 
spotty, in view of a recent price decline, 
notably for fish meal and oil, and: increas- 
ing difficulty in disposing of the salmon 
pack in the export market. Favourable 
factors in the salmon canning industry are 
a good domestic market, a sizeable con- 
tract with the United Kingdom, and the 
fact that this is a year when sockeye 
salmon are especially numerous and this 
fish commands premium prices. 

The spring step-up in the construction 
industry which took place during April 
resulted in considerable reduction in the 
ranks of unemployed workers. The begin- 
nings of this seasonal improvement were 
reflected in a decline in the number of 
construction workers registered for employ- 
ment with National Employment Service 
offices. Their numbers dropped from 72,500 
at the end of March to 60,000 at April 27, 
with the skilled sector of the labour force 
showing the largest decrease, from 44,000 
to 36,000. 

An indicator of the probable volume of 
construction work and employment in the 
1950 season is the trend of contracts 
awarded for construction projects. The 
total value in the first four months of the 
year was about $310,000,000, up 10 per cent 
from the figure at the end of April, 1949. 
Percentage-wise, the largest increase was in 
commercial and institutional building, up 
30 per cent at $103,000,000. Residential 
construction continues to expand the four- 
month total of $117,000,000, representing an 
increase of 11 per cent from the comparable 
figure of 1949. Engineering contracts 
showed no change and industrial building 
is down 19 per cent from last year, although 
the April value was six times that of April, 
1949 in the latter category. 

Hirings in retail trade establishments 
showed a seasonal increase during April, 
although a drop in sales volumes from 
1949 levels limited employment expansion. 
Department store sales in April were down 
10 per cent from the same month in the 
previous year, with Saskatchewan showing 
the largest decline, 25 per cent. Quebec 
and British Columbia sales showed the 
smallest relative decrease, down 7 per cent. 

The improvement in the employment 
situation was not sufficient to make much 
difference in the number of persons seeking 


work in the industry through the National 
Employment Service. Registrations of 
sales clerks at National Employment 
Service offices at the end of the month 
totalled 15,000, as against 16,000 at the 
beginning of the month. Of this total, 
about 11,000 were women. Most of these 
applicants, 61 per cent, were claiming 
unemployment insurance benefits. 


Latest data issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, which relate to March 
1, 1950, indicate that the manufacturing 
industries continue to provide slightly 
fewer jobs than in the previous year. The 
index of employment in manufacturing at 
that date was 118:9 (June 1, 1941—100) 
as compared to 120-8 at the same time in 
1949. These averages, however, obscure 
wide variations within the various sub- 
groups in the industry, as indicated by the 
summaries below. 

Employment in the agricultural imple- 
ments industry appears to be stabilizing 
around the 16,000 mark after dropping 
from over 18,000 in 1948. The loss of over- 
seas markets together with a better balance 
between demand and supply in the domestic 
market, have been responsible for the 
decrease in output and employment. Sales 
in the coming year will depend largely on 
the level of farm income, which is expected 
to be below 1949 in both the United States 
and Canada. The larger companies in the 
industry depend heavily on exports to the 
United States. 


Strong domestic demand, based on the 
current high levels of national income, has 
been the principal factor in maintaining 
employment levels in the food industry 
group. Such industries as bakeries, dairies, 
and candy factories whose market is 
entirely at home are in a strong position. 
Fish and meat packing and flour milling, 
however, have been decreasing unemploy- 
ment because of weak export markets. On 
the whole, employment has remained 
slightly above last year. Reported employ- 
ment at March 1 was 107,000, as compared 
to 105,000 at the same date last year. 

The weak spots in the textile industry 
are woollen mills and knit goods factories, 
both of which have been forced to lay off 
large numbers of workers. Expansion in 
the clothing and artificial silk groups, how- 
ever, has sustained aggregate employment 
at a level approximately the same as in 
1949. An ample supply of labour is avail- 
able for the industry, with a surplus of 
over 15,000 workers indicated by National 
Employment Service registrations at the 
end of April. The majority of these 
workers, nearly 80 per cent, are classified 
as skilled. 


Production and employment continue to 
expand in the automobile industry, with 
89,000 cars and trucks turned out in the 
first quarter of 1950, which represents an 
increase of 68 per cent over the same 
period in 1949. The consequent increase 
in labour requirements has boosted employ- 
ment in the industry to over 48,000 at 
March 1, 1950, nearly 10 per cent over last 
year’s level. This increase in output was 
achieved in spite of a lay-off of 3,500 
workers due to the Chrysler strike in the 
United States in March. 


Regional Analysis 


During April, employment conditions in 
the Atlantic region improved slowly as 
farming, fishing, and construction activity 
revived, and as seasonal manufacturing 
industries increased production. These 
active influences were counterbalanced to 
some extent by the usual slump in port 
activity as shipping shifted to the St. 
Lawrence and by flood conditions in New 
Brunswick. 

Logging operators in New Brunswick 
lost heavily as floods swept away thou- 
sands of logs. The log drive was under 
way or impending, and crews were hired 
for salvage operations. Flood losses, 
coupled with strong markets, are likely to 
increase cutting activity in northern New 
Brunswick areas this summer. 

Coal mining operators in Nova Scotia 
were working at capacity during the month, 
but in New Brunswick strip mining was 
suspended because of flooding, and shaft 
mining returned to short-time production as 
orders slackened. Construction activity 
stimulated employment in many areas 
during the month, and the excellent out- 
look for the industry this summer has been 
further enhanced by the reconstruction now 
necessary in flood-damaged areas. 

Among manufacturing industries, employ- 
ment and output has increased in con- 
struction material firms, sawmills and 
woodworking plants, and in textile and 
footwear plants. Production in the steel 
industry continued high and_ substantial 
orders for railway cars and coal mining 
machinery were received in the New 
Glasgow area. It was reported that the 
sulphite mill in Corner Brook may resume 
operations shortly, thus alleviating unem- 
ployment in this area to some extent. 

In the Quebec region, the cumulative 
effect of expansion in seasonal industries 
and in some segments of manufacturing 
caused a reduction of 7,000 in the number 
of job seekers registered at National 
Employment Service offices during the last 
week of April. The improvement was less 
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marked than in the western regions, how- 
ever, since adverse weather was. still 
delaying farming and construction activity. 
In some manufacturing industries—heavy 
iron and steel, secondary textiles and 
leather products—short-time operations con- 
tinued. Non-ferrous metals and pulp and 
paper manufacturing were expanding, how- 
ever, and sawmills were preparing for 
summer operations. 

Mining and prospecting, both metallic 
and non-metallic, showed increasing or 
steadily high levels of activity; the annual 
exodus of farmers from the mines is not 
likely to occasion any general shortage of 
mine labour this year. The outlook for 
construction varied from area to area, but 
steady activity and employment is expected, 
especially in the Montreal area and in 
northern mining centres. 

In logging areas, hiring for the river drive 
was under way. The opening of navigation 
on the St. Lawrence brought increased 
employment to the river ports. 


Seasonal activity in construction, trans- 
portation and agriculture boosted general 
employment in the Ontario region during 
April. The upswing was slower than usual 
this year, however, since cold wet weather 
hampered the outdoor industries to some 
extent. 

The improvement in manufacturing con- 
tinued. For the heavy iron and steel 
industry, the re-appearance of steel short- 
ages in the United States has given added 
strength to the domestic market and 
further incentive to domestic producers. 
The pulp and paper and the automobile 
industries were at capacity operation, except 
in the Windsor area, where a large lay-off 
by a major automobile producer continued 
during April because of the strike in process 
at its U.S. parent company. The settle- 
ment of this strike occurred early in May, 
however, and work will be resumed erad- 
ually as materials again become available. 

Construction was slow in starting because 
of unfavourable weather, but the 1950 
program will exceed last year’s record in 
many areas; employment for all tradesmen 
and a large volume of employment for 
labourers and helpers is expected. The 
weather also delayed farming operations, but 
towards the end of the month work was 
under way in most areas. There were no 
surpluses of farm labour reported, and in 
some areas shortages of suitable applicants 
existed. 


Spring seeding operations and construction 
projects in the Prairie region were delayed 
and interrupted during April by heavy rains. 
The expansion of employment was, there- 
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fore, less pronounced than usual at this 
time of year, although labour demand was 
increasing markedly towards the end of the 
month. 


Floods in Manitoba areas held up all 
farm operations in the southern section. In 
Saskatchewan, weather was delaying full- 
scale seeding operations but farm labour 
demand was quite heavy; a backlog of 
orders was building up in a few areas. In 
several areas of Alberta, fully experienced 
and skilled men were becoming scarce. 


Logging activity in the Lakehead area 
was slack preceding the river log drive 
which was due to start in May. Trans- 
portation and mining operations were 
absorbing men rapidly in this district. 
Mining activity in the western sector of 
the region showed varied trends:—coal 
mining was entering its seasonally slack 
period; men were being recruited for the 
gold and silver mines of northern B.C. 
and the Yukon; and the oil exploration 
and drilling program was gaining even 
greater momentum. 

The season’s construction program had 
not yet begun on any large scale, again 
because of the unfavourable weather. The 
large pipeline project had started, but was 
progressing slowly. Once weather condi- 
tions improve and work gets under way, 
however, full employment of the construc- 
tion labour force is expected. 


A marked rise of employment was evident 
in the Pacific region, particularly during 
the last week of April. The logging, con- 
struction and fishing industries were 
expanding rapidly, and absorbing seasonal 
workers in all areas. 

In the logging industry, all low level 
operations were fully active, but at higher 
levels snow still remained and road condi- 
tions continued poor. Lumber prices were 
firm, orders were plentiful and exports to 
the United States were increasing, and 
thus the demand for logs was heavy. 
Some sawmills and shingle mills, which did 
not own their own logging camps, were 
finding it difficult to obtain a sufficient log 
supply. Furthermore, towing conditions 
were poor in the coastal area, but improve- 
ment occurred towards the end of the 
month. 

Ail branches of the mining industry were 
showing renewed activity. Base metal 
mines continued in full production, and the 
development of new operations was pro- 
gressing. Gold placer mining was well 
under way and shipment of miners into the 
Yukon for the season was proceeding well. 
Construétion was expanding rapidly, despite 
none too favourable weather, and labour 


demand rose steadily. Sufficient skilled men 
were still available in all occupations except 
the trowel trades. A season of full employ- 
ment in construction was expected through- 
out the region. 


Employment Service Activities 


By the latter part of April about 14,000 
placements were being effected each week 
by the Employment Service. This rate 
compared favourably with the same period 
last year, as it has, on the whole, for most 
of 1950. 

It is significant that most of the university 
students looking for summer work this year 
will probably be able to find employment. 
In fact, an Employment Service official 
stated that the job situation for these 
students this year appears to be better than 
in 1949. Many of the jobs will be in the 
construction industry. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions, 


March 31, 1950* 


Trade union unemployment in Canada 
declined to 4:4 per cent at the end of 
March, from 4:8 per cent at the close of 
the previous quarter, but was higher than 
the percentage of 3:2 noted at March 31, 
1949. 

In this analysis, unemployment refers 
only to involuntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons who are without work 
because of illness, a strike or a lockout, or 
who are engaged in work outside their own 
trade are not considered as unemployed. 


* See Tables C-11 and Gel. 


. year. 


The job outlook for university graduates 
for year-round employment, on the other 
hand, had deteriorated slightly over the 
About 50 per cent of the graduates 
registered with the Employment Service 
had been placed at the middle of April, 
as compared with about 80 per cent at 
approximately the same date last year. 
This year probably more than the usual 
number of graduates will move to Ontario 
and Quebec to find suitable employment. 
In a few specialized lines, such as agri- 
culture, considerable time may be neces- 
sary before the 850 persons graduating this 
year are absorbed into the employment 
stream. In engineering, where the record 
number of 3,650 will graduate, the outlook 
is relatively good, although applicants with 
poor qualifications may find it difficult to 
secure employment. To date, the general 
Arts and Commerce students have been 
finding jobs without much difficulty. 


The number of reporting unions varies 
from quarter to quarter with consequent 
variations in the membership upon which 
the percentage of unemployment is based. 
It should be understood, therefore, that the 
figures refer only to organizations reporting. 
At the date under review, 2,477 locals 
reported a combined membership of 489,984. 
In the previous quarter, reports were 
received from 2,693 locals with 530,553 
members, while at the end of March, 1949, 
the percentage was based on 2,658 locals 
representing 524,880 members. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
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fable C-11 shows the percentage of 
union unemployment at the end of certain 
months, in various provinces. As compared 
with the previous quarter, the percentage 
rose in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and 
declined in Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia. In all provinces the percentage 
of unemployment exceeded the March, 1949 
level. 

Table C-12 indicates the percentage of 
trade union unemployment by industrial 
groups. Returns were received from 1,020 
locals in the manufacturing industries. 
These reported 256,404 members, of whom 
9.435 were unemployed at the end of March. 
At the end of the previous quarter, 1,113 
locals reported 260,505 members, of whom 
11,418 were unemployed at the end of 
December. At March 31, 1949, reports 
were received from 1,095 locals with a 
membership of 276,792, of whom 6,740 were 
without work at that date. 

In the transportation group, reports were 
received from 804 locals representing a 


membership of 102,731, of whom 2,180 were 
out of work at the end of March. At the 
end of the previous quarter, 862 locals with 
a membership of 107,708 reported 2,384 out 
of work, while at the end of March, 1949, 
860 locals with a total of 106,551 members 
reported 1,516 as unemployed. 

Unemployment in mining rose from 1-0 
to 2:3 per cent. Reports were received 
from 56 locals with a membership of 19,431, 
of whom 441 were out of work. 

Unemployment in the building and con- 
struction trades rose from 15-0 to 15:8 per 
cent. Reports from 214 locals with a 
membership of 46,483 show 7,343 unem- 
ployed as compared with 8,180 unemployed 
out of a membership of 54,603 in 237 locals 
as at December 31, 1949. At March 31, 
1949, the percentage unemployed in these 
trades was 11-4. 

In both trade and services, as well as in 
manufacturing as a whole, unemployment 
was less than for the previous quarter. In 
logging and in mining it had increased. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING* 


Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index remained unchanged at 
164-0 between April 1 and May 1. A 
sight increase in foods was counter- 
balanced by decreases in the fuel and 
light and clothing indexes. The food 
group advanced 0:1 point to 204-6. A 
five cent decline in butter, and small 
decreases in eggs and pork, were not 
sufficient to offset an average increase of 
four cents in beef and two cents in coffee. 
The Clothing index registered a decline of 
0:4 point to 180-8, reflecting some price 
reductions in women’s wear. Fuel and 
light moved from 138-0 to 187:°5 as 
decreases in anthracite coal proved more 
important than advances in electricity 
rates in certain Ontario centres. The 
index for electricity rates is still below 
pre-war levels. The index of home 
furnishings and services was unchanged at 
166-4 as was the miscellaneous group at 
132-3. Rents were not surveyed during 
May and the index remained at 132-7. 

From August, 1939 to April 1950, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 
62-7 per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Regional city cost-of-living index changes 
were mixed during March. Six cities 
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moved higher, while two were lower. Food 
price changes continued to dominate index 
movements, although fuel costs and miscel- 
laneous items were generally higher. 
Indexes for clothing and home furnishings 
and services moved narrowly in most 
centres. Rents were not surveyed in April 
and, consequently, these indexes were 
unchanged. 

Composite city index changes between 
March 1 and April 1, 1950 were as follows: 
Edmonton +0-9 to 160-4; Halifax +0-6 
to 155:6; Vancouver +0:5 to 165-7; Saint 
John +0-3 to 159:8; Saskatoon +0-3 to 
164-8; Winnipeg +0-2 to 159-0; Toronto 
—0°3 to 160-4; Montreal —0-1 to 166-5. 
In the same interval, the Dominion index 
moved up 0:3 to 162-7. 


Wholesale Prices, March, 1950 


The general index of wholesale prices 
rose 1-3 points to 159-3 between February 
and March, 1950. Five of the eight com- 
ponent groups moved up in this period. 
Animal Products recorded the most sub- 
stantial group increase with a rise of 3:4 
points to 166°8. Vegetable Products 
followed with an advance of 2-1 points to 
145-0. Iron Products moved up 1:4 to 
178-6, Wood Products 0:9 to 191°5 and 
Non-metallic Minerals 0:1 to 140-0. Non- 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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ferrous Metals declined 2-2 points to 1387-2 
between February and March. Textile 
Products moved down 0:4 point to 162-4 
and Chemical Products 0:2 point to 117-4. 

Among important commodities to record 
increases between February and March 
were the following: soya bean oil 27-6 per 
cent, fowl 24:0 per cent, steel chain 21:1 
per cent, Ontario oats 18-1 per cent, 
Ontario malting barley 16:7° per cent, 
western oats 15:4 per cent, rubbers 14-7 
per cent, lard 11-1 per cent, cedar shiplap 
10°5 per cent, corn, Ontario yellow, 10°5 
per cent, rosin 9:6 per cent, beef carcass 
(cow) 9.4 per cent. Among commodities 
showing declines were the following: cocoa 


beans 15-8 per cent, lemons 12-3 per cent, 
whitefish 12-0 per cent, silver fox skins 
10-1 per cent, lead pipe 10-0 per cent, pig 
lead 8-7 per cent, wool cloth 8-7 per cent, 
sheepskins 8-3 per cent, litharge 6:6 per 
cent, red lead 4-9 per cent. 

The Canadian Farm products index of 
wholesale prices rose 2:2 points to 147-4 
between February and March. Higher 
prices for livestock, poultry, raw wool, 
hides and skins and eggs moved the Animal 
Products index up 4:5 points to 186-0. All 
groups in the Field Products index with 
the exception of onions showed small gains 
which brought the index up 0-9 point to 
124-4. 


COMPARISON OF INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF 
SELECTED ARTICLES OF FOOD—APRIL 1949-1950 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS® 


Canada, April, 1950 


Idleness resulting from disputes between 
workers and employers was at the lowest 
point since the beginning of the year. The 
number of strikes and lockouts was about 
the same as in the previous month but the 
number of workers involved and the time 
loss both declined. As compared with 
April, 1949, with a loss of 139,000 days, the 
current month showed a loss of only 15,000 
days. > 

Preliminary figures for April, 1950, show 
20 strikes and lockouts, involving 2,585 
workers, with a time loss of 14,640 man- 


working days, as compared with 21 strikes . 


and lockouts in March, 1950, with 5,659 
workers involved and a loss of 25,118 days. 
In April, 1949, there were 18 strikes and 
lockouts, with 7,851 workers involved and 
a time loss of 138,931 days. 

For the first four months of this year 
there were 42 strikes and lockouts, involv- 
ing 11,676 workers, with a time loss of 
105,546 man-working days. In the similar 
period in 1949 there were 35 strikes and 
lockouts, with 12,580 workers involved and 
a time loss of 356,610 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricul- 
tural wage and salary workers in Canada, 
the time lost in April was 0:02 per cent 


of the estimated working time, 0:03 per 
cent in March, 1950; 0:17 per cent in 
April, 1949; 0:03 per cent for the first four 
months of 1950; and 0-11 per cent for the 
first four months of 1949. 

Of the 20 strikes and lockouts in exis- 
tence during April, 1950, three were settled 
in favour of the workers, four in favour 
of the employers, three were compromise 
settlements, and one was indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month nine 
work stoppages were recorded as unter- 
minated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winni- 
peg, Man., which commenced on November 
8, 1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; and 
textile products factory workers at St. 
Lambert, P.Q. August 29 1949. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour GazertTe for April 1950, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in February, 1950, was 114 and eleven were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 125 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 20,100 workers involved 
and a time loss of 88,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 114 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in February, six, 
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directly involving 100 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 
37, directly involving 3,500 workers, on 
other wage questions; two, directly involv-_ 
ing 100 workers, on questions as to working 
hours; 20, directly involving 7,300 workers, 
on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 39, directly 
involving 2,100 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and 
three, directly involving 200 workers, on 
questions of trade union principle. Seven 
stoppages, directly involving 1,700 workers, 
were in support of workers involved in 
other disputes. 


Australia 


Figures for the second quarter of 1949, 
show 247 industrial disputes with 107,293 
workers directly involved and a time loss, 
for workers directly and indirectly involved, 
of 308,003 man-working days. 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 





New Zealand 


For the year 1949, there were 123 
strikes, involving 61,536 workers, directly 
and indirectly, with a time loss of 
218,172 man-days. Figures for the fourth 
quarter of 1949, show 17 strikes, with 
10,195 workers, directly and _ indirectly 
involved, and a time loss of 12,489 man- 
days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for March, 1950, show 
260 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 80,000 workers were in- 
volved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
3,750,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for February, 1950, are 210 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 75,000 workers, with a 
time loss of 7,850,000 days. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA® 


First Quarter of 1950 


There were 269! industrial fatalities in 
the first quarter of 1950 according to the 
latest reports received by the Department 
of Labour. This marks a decrease of 127 
fatalities over the previous quarter in 
which 396 accidents were recorded including 
39 in a supplementary list. The acci- 
dents recorded are those which involved 
persons gainfully employed, during the 
course of or arising out of their employ- 
ment and included deaths which resulted 
from industrial diseases as reported by 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the 
various provincial Workmen’s Compensa~ 
tion Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, and certain other official 
sources. Newspaper reports are used to 
supplement these data. 

During the quarter under review there 
were three accidents which resulted in three 
or more industrial fatalities in each case. 
On January 20, nine workers in a clothing 
. plant at Toronto, Ontario, were burned to 
death in a fire. Three hydro-electric 
workers were killed at Isle ‘Maligne, 
Quebec, on February 138, when the turbine 
in which they were working was accidentally 
set in motion. On March 18, ten crew 
members of a fishing craft were drowned 
when their vessel collided with a steamship 
off Halifax harbour, Nova Scotia. 

Grouped by industries the largest number 
of fatalities, 58, was recorded in manu- 
facturing. Of these, 17 occurred in the iron 
and steel products group and 11 in the 
textiles industry. During the previous 
quarter 73 fatalities were recorded in manu- 
facturing including 29 in iron and steel 
products and 10 in the non-ferrous metal 
products group. In the first quarter of 
1949 there were 59 industrial fatalities in 
manufacturing. 


There were 41 industrial deaths in 
mining during the first quarter of 1950 of 
which 18 occurred in the metalliferous 
mining group. In the fourth quarter of 
1949 there were 52 industrial fatalities in 
the mining industry including 28 in 
metalliferous mining. During the first 
quarter of 1949, 57 fatalities were recorded 
in the mining industry. 

Of the 40 fatalities noted in transporta- 
tion during the quarter under review, there 
were 28 in steam railways and 8 in local 
and highway transportation. In the pre- 
vious three month period 80 fatalities were 
recorded in transportation including 43 in 
steam railways and 25 in local and highway 
transportation. 

In agriculture there were 10 accidental 
deaths during the three month period as 
compared with 28 during the fourth 
quarter of 1949. The decreased activity 
of agriculture during the winter months is 
illustrated by these figures. 

There were 39 fatalities in the logging 
industry during the first quarter of 1950 
as compared with 48 during the previous 
three months, and 25 in the first quarter 
of 1949. 

In the various branches of the con- 
struction industry there were 25 accidental 
deaths as compared with 35 during the 
last quarter of 1949, and 21 in the first 
quarter of that year. 

An analysis of the causes of industrial 
accidents shows that 70 or 30°8 per cent 
were caused by moving trains, watercraft, 
and other vehicles. During the previous 





* See Tables H-1 and H-2. 

1 The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the first quarter of 1950 is probably greater 
than the figure now quoted. Supplementary lists 
compiled from reports received in subsequent quarters, 
generally revise upwards the figures for previous 
periods. 
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quarter, 30 per cent of the fatalities 
recorded were attributable to the same 
causes. Falling objects caused 56 deaths 
and falls of persons 24. Industrial diseases, 
infection and other causes resulted in 52 
fatalities while dangerous substances caused 
31 deaths. 


The largest number of industrial fatalities 
was recorded in Ontario where there were 
87. In British Columbia there were 48 and 
Quebec, 46. 

During the quarter, under review there 
were 103 fatalities in January, 86 in 
February and 80 in March. 


SELECTED LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
IN LIBRARY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 


LABOUR, OTTAWA 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of charge, 
by making application to the Librarian, 
Department of Labour,.Ottawa. Students 
must apply through the library of their 
institution. Applications for loans should 
give the number (numeral) of the publica- 
tion desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour Gazette. 


Economic Conditions 


1. ANDERSON, BENJAMIN M. Economics 
and the Public Welfare; Financial and 
Economic History of the United States, 
1914-1946. New York, D. Van Nostrand 
Co., 1949. Pp. 602. 


2. Unirep Nations. SECRETARY GENERAL, 
1946—(Lip). Technical Assistance for 
Economic Development; Plan for an 
Expanded Co-operative Program Through 
the United Nations and _ Specialized 


Agencies. Lake Success, 1949. Pp. 328. 


Employees’ Benefit Pians 


3. CounciL or Prorir SHarinc INpbus- 
TRIES. Profit Sharing Manual. Akron, 
Ohio, 1948. Pp. 62. 

4. INDUSTRIAL WELFARE Society. Employee 
Benefit Schemes. London, 1949. Pp. 63. 


5. Montreat Boarp or TRADE. 
Retations Section. Trends in Employee 
Benefit Plans. Montreal, 1950. Pp. 5. 


6. Starr, Marx. The Search for New 
Incentives. (Reprinted from the Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations Review, Vol. 3, 
No. 2, January, 1950. Pp. 12.) 


7. US. Bureau or Larovur Statistics. 
Employee Benefit Plans In Agreements of 
AFL Tobacco Workers. Washington, 1949. 
Pps: 
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Employment Management 


8. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Executive Personalty and Job Success. 
New York, 1948. Pp. 35. 


9. Bettows, Rocer M. Psychology of 
Personnel in Business and Industry. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. Pp. 499. 


10. Bencr, Eucene J. How to Make a 
Morale Survey. New York, National 
Foremen’s Institute, 1949. 1 volume. 


11. BritisH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Working Together. London, 1949. Pp. 24. 


12. Intrnois. UNIVERSITY. COLLEGE oF 
CoMMERCE AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 
ABC of Supervision. Urbana, Ill., 1949. 
Pp. 44. 


Employment Stabilization 


13. Barttett, Rotanp W. Security for 
the People; Ways of Maintaining Full 
Employment and High Farm Income. 
Champaign, Illinois, Garrard Press, 1949. 
poe: 

14. Nrx, James CuHaries. Collective 
Bargaining Provisions: Guaranteed Em- 


ployment and Wage Plans. Washington, 
G.P.OFF 19505 oe ne4 7 


Industrial Health 


15. ARoNsoN, Victor Ress. Report to 
the Minister of Labour and National 
Service on the Draft Blasting (Castings 
and other Articles) Special Regulations, 
1949. London, H.MS.0., 1949. Pp. 9. 


16. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFFICE. 
Safety and Hygiene in the Chemical 
Industries. Geneva, 1950. Pp. 84. 


Sr iStaNO.re 72 


Industrial Relations 


17. AssocraTep INDUSTRIES OF CLEVELAND. 
A Guide to Good Labor Relations; 
Analysis of Personnel Practices in the 
Cleveland Area. Cleveland, 1949. Pp. 18. 

18. Connecticut. UNrIversITy. Lasour- 
MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE. Industrial 
Peace via Mutual Interest. Storrs, 
Connecticut, 1948. 1 volume. 


19. QueBec (Ciry). Uwntversits Lava. 
EcOLE DES ScIENCES SociALES. D&EPARTE- 
MENT DES RELATIONS INDUSTRIELLES. T'ech- 
niques des Relations du Travail. Quebec, 
1949. Pp. 168. 


20. NationaL MetAL TrapEsS ASSOCIATION. 
Manual of Practical Employer-Employee 


Communications. Chicago, Illinois, 1949. 
Poo: 
Indusiry 
21. UniteD Nations. EcoONOMIC AND 


SoctaL Councit. Economic CoMMISSION 
For Europe. European Steel Trends in 
the Setting of the World Market. Geneva, 
1949. Pp. 148. 

22. U.S. TecHNIcAL CoMMITTEE ON INDUS- 
TRIAL CLASSIFICATION. Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual. Washington, G.P.O., 
1949. 2 volumes. 

Volo, Part 2; Alphabetic Index. Pp. 


193. 
Vol. 2: Nonmanufacturing Industries. 
Pp. 175. 


Labour Organization 


23. Cuicaco. UNIverSITY. INDUSTRIAL 

ReLaTIons CentER, Union Leadership 

Training Project. Chicago, 1949. 18 

volumes. 

No. 

1: Collective Bargaining; Instructor’s 
Manual. Pp. 212. 

la: Collective Bargaining; Discussion 
Guide. Pp. 210. 


2: Union Leadership and Adminsstra- 
tion; Instructor’s Manual. Pp. 119. 

2a: Union Leadership and Administra- 
tion; Discussion Guide. Pp. 75. 

3: Grievance Principles and Problems; 
Instructor’s Manual. Pp. 45. 

3a: Grievance Principles and Problems ; 
Discussion Guide. Pp. 39. 

4: Seniority Principles and Problems; 
Instructor’s Manual. Pp. 45. 

4a: Seniority Principles and Problems; 


Discussion Guide. Pp. 38. 
5a: 
Sess. 
1: Why Community Relations. Pp. 9. 
9:. The “Public’: Some Facts for 


Planning. Pp. 10. 


3:6 Zhe’ ©Soctal Structure. of _ Your 
Community. Pp. 9. 
4: What the Union Can Do: Goals 


and Approaches. Pp. 5. 
5a: What the Union Can Do: Working 
with Churches. Pp. 21. 


5b: What the Union Can Do: Working 
with the Schools. Pp. 28. 

6a: What the Union Can Do: Working 
with the Farmers. Pp. 21. 

6b: What the Union Can Do: Working 


the Welfare Agencies. Pp. Wi 
8:  Duscusston Leader’s Manual. Pp. 
48. 


24. US. Orrice or Muuirary Govern- 
MENT FOR GERMANY. MANPOWER DIVISION. 
Orgamzed Labor and Democracy in 
Germany, by Algot Joensson. Frankfurt, 
1949. Pp. 15. 


Management 


25, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Improving the Efficiency of Plant Manage- 
ment. New York, 1950. Pp. 31. 


26. Given, Wiituiam B.  Bottom-Up 
Management; People Working Together. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1949. 
Poel: 

27. Heyet, Cart. Reading Course im 
Executive Technique. New York, Funk 
and Wagnalls Co., 1948. 42 volumes. 

Introduction; ‘Modern Executive Tech- 
nique, by Carl Heyel. 

Section 1: Systematic 
Management Problems. 

No. 

1: How to Think about Management 
Problems by Carl Heyel. Pp. 74. 

2: Coordinating and Controlling Opera- 
tions, by John B. Thurston Pp. 74. 

3: How to set up Management Con- 
trols, by Alex W. Rathe. Pp. 93. 

4: A Practical Manual of Organization, 
by Ry. Gilmor, Pp. 58: 

5: A Guide to the Use of Statistics, by 
James W. Knowles and Harry M. 
Hutzler. Pp. 71. | 

6: Charting the Course of Your Busi- 
ness, by Charles F. Roos. Pp. 94. 

Section 2: Human Relations. 

No. 

1: Job Enthusiasm and Employee 
Morale, by James O. Rice. Pp. 56. 

2: Ideas from Employees, by F. A. 
Denz. Pp. 60. 

3: Special Problems in the Supervision 
of Women, by Elinore Morehouse 
Herrick. Pp. 67. 

4: Management and the Psychologist, 
by Paul S. Achilles. Pp. 64. 

5: Multiple Management—A Plan for 
Human Relations in Industry, by 
Charles P. McCormick. Pp. 52. 
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28. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Boarp. Cutting Costs in Industry; III. 
Distribution Costs. New York, 1950. Pp. 
44. 


29. Parton, JoHN A. Job Evaluation, 
by John A. Patton and Reynold S. Smith, 
Jr ‘Chicago: Ry Do Jrwin, 1949 Pp. 316. 


Occupations 


30. Bouvier, Emite. Industrial Relations 
as @ Profession. ‘Montreal, 1949. Pp. 19. 


31. CanapA. Dept. or Lasour. Eco- 
NOMICS AND RESEARCH Brancu. Plumber, 
Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter. Ottawa, 
King’s Printer, 1949. Pp. 16. 


32. GREAT BriTaAIN. CENTRAL YouTH 
EMPLOYMENT ExXecuTIvE. Dressmaking. 
London, H.MS8.0., 1950. Pp. 24. 


33. GREAT BriTaAIn. MINISTRY oF LABOUR 
AND NationaL Service. Careers Guide; 
Opportunities in the Professions and in 
Business Management. London, H.M:S.O., 
1950" te 7132: 


34. US. Bureau or Lasour STANDARDS. 
Hunting a Career; A Study of Out-of- 
School Youth, Louisville, Kentucky. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 117. 


35. U.S. Dept. or Commerce. OFFICE OF 
Domestic Commerce. Establishing and 
Operating a Trucking Business. Wash- 
ington GP .O:, (194740 Pp. 71s 

36. U.S. EmployMent 
Guide for Young Workers. 
1950.7 “Pps 28! 


SERVICE. Job 
Washington, 


Pensions 


37. Bureau or NatIoNAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Negotiated Pension Plans; 
Text of 30 Agreements with Editorial 
Summary, Compiled by the Staff of Collec- 
tive Bargaining Negotiations and Con- 
tracts. Washington, 1950. Pp. 248. 

38. UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA. 
Pension Plan and Social Insurance Docu- 
ments. Pittsburgh,, 1949. Pp. 47. 


United Nations 


39. Rotary INTERNATIONAL. The World 
at Work; The Economic and Social Efforts 
of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies. Chicago, 1949. Pp. 152. 

40. Unitep Nations. SECRETARIAT. 
Dept. oF Economic Arrairs. Catalogue 
of Economic and Social Projects; An 
Annotated List of Work Planned, in 
Progress or Completed by United Nations 
and Specialized Agencies. Lake Success, 
1919 Ppt 
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Wages and Hours 


41. BACKMAN, JULES. Bituminous Coal 
Wages, Profits and Productivity. Wash- 
ington, Southern Coal Producers Associa- 
t10n, 11950. pls: 

42. INTERNATIONAL Lapour Orrice. Equal 
Remuneration for Men and Women 
Workers for Work of Equal Value. Geneva, 
1950. 29 P padZ: 

43. INTERNATIONAL LABour Orrice. Mini- 
mum Wage Fixing Machinery in Agricul- 


ture. Geneva, 1949. 2 volumes. 
44. INTERNATIONAL LAsBour Orrice. The 
Organization of Working Hours in the 


Chemical Industries. Geneva, 1950. Pp. 
(ey 

45. SPECIAL CONFERENCE OF TRADE UNION 
EXECUTIVE ComMm™MiITTEES, Lonpon, 1950. 
Trade Unions and Wages Policy. London, 


Trades Union Congress, 1950. Pp. 52. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


46. U.S. Bureau or Lasor STANDARDS. 
Workmen's Compensation Problems, 1949; 
Proceedings of the Thirty-Fifth Annual 
Convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions, St. Louis, October 3 through 
October 6, 1949. Washington, G.P.O., 1950. 
Pp. 187. 

47. WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION Boarp. 
Thirty-First Annual Report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of the Province 
of New Brunswick, 1949. Saint John, 1950. 
Pp. 44. 


Works Councils 


Dept. oF Lasour. INpDUS- 
The Story of 


48. CANADA. 
TRIAL RELATIONS BRANCH. 


Five LMPC’s. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 
1949. Pp. 28. 

49. Wotrr, Jack L. The Production 
Conference. New York, Houghton Mifflin 


Cos119445 Ppwl79: 


Miscellaneous 

50. CentraL MortcacE AND HOovUsING 
CoRPORATION. Small House Designs; 
Bungalows. Ottawa, 1949. Pp. 45. 


51. Hiceatns, Exuiotr F. Dealer Margins, 
by Elliott F. Higgins and Renee Z. 
Langsam. New York, National Industrial 
Conference Board, 1950. Pp. 16. 


52. Lien, Marin. Norwegian National 
Organization for the Promotion of Home 
Arts and Crafts. Husflid Oslo, Fabritius 
and Sonner, 1940. Pp. 136. 

53. Mrapows, Pauu. The Culture of 


Industrial Man. Lincoln, University of 
Nebraska Press, 1950. Pp. 216. 
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Labour Force— 


1950 
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InGdex7ol employments) ancesereiten cert eeieteeicets 
Unemployment in trade unions (8)............. % 
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Earnings and Hours— 
otal labour income. eerie er $000, 000 
Per capita weekly earnings................0+00- $ 
Average hourly earnings................+05- cents 
Average hours worked per week..............---|..ccecceee 
Average real weekly earnings; index(4) 

National Employment Service— 
Unplacedfapplicantss@)eeseeeeee eee ene 000 
Unitilledsvacanciess (0) maerre eieeretenern ee 000 
Placements, weekly average..............--0. 000 

Unemployment Insurance— 
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Price Indexes— 
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Cost of living (8) 
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Distribution— 
Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (6) 
Retailissles esr eee eee $000, 000 
Imports, excluding gold................. $000, 000 
Exports, excluding gold.................. $000, 000 
Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles............... 000, 600 
Car loadings, revenue freight (7)...........02. 000 
Banking and Finance— 
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Bond yields, Dominion, index (6)................ 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts. .. .$000, 000 
Bank loans, current, public.............. $000, 000 
Money: sunply.. scepter ete 00, 000 
Circulating media in hands of public..... $000, 000 
Deposits. 25 hse ree ee eee 00, 000 


eee eee rece 


ee ee ee ee er ry 


eee ewww ere eee roe wto recess enes 


er ee ee ee ee ie a er er 


coco eeeees 


cece rerccetoe 


coer reseselos 


coe ererscelos 


sec eres eee 


cece eeeees 


eooeesecee 


cere ero ece 


eeoeceeesose 


coe ee serene 


ee eC ee ie a a es 


eee eereoes 


Ce ee 


cere erese 


eoeeeeeece 


eos eteee 
evecereoes 


118-7 
154-0 

90-2 
7,730 
2,218 
4,446 
1,181 


REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1949 1948 1944 1939 
March March March March 
4,899 4,825 Tt it 
4,700 4,669 t " 
3,730 3,687 ft 7} 
970 982 f Vi 
3,291 3,245 } : 
199 156 ir i} 
187-6 188-9 181-7 106-5 
3-2 3-1 0-9 15-7 
9,168 10,619 614 ib ale(e/ 
3,690 4,184 132 328 
605 544 i i 
43-17 39-50 32-27 i} 
97-5 88-0 7 i 
42-9 43-2 t + 
107-5 103-1 fi tT 
261-8 200-8 7 tT 
24-9 33°5 Tt ij 
10-1 10-1 . t 
208-8 146-1 16-1 i 
§29-5 447-7 190-3 T 
157-6 146-9 103-0 73°2 
159-2 150-8 119-0 100-6 
229-7 208-4] (8) 146-6} (8) 102-3 
185-5 182-0 207-1 103-9 
127-1 128-0 114-2 111-5 
197-1 193-2 229-0 102-6 
3,924 3,759 3,018 2,367 
67-6 51-3 31-0 9-0 
3°6 3-1 7 ft 
| 6-4 4-1 ¢ t 
46-9 37°5 f iT 
202-1 172-7 168-0 40-7 
298-5 286-0 275-5 95-7 
107-8 108-4 101-8 66-9 
349-5 496-5 932-3 299-7 
ior} 1-82 2-27 1-19 
415-8 387-7 252-1 220-7 
1-4 1-1 0:3 0-2 
25-6 27-1 14-6 17-6 
342-7 287-7 267-5 413-5 
21-9 21-1 24-1 25-6 
9-8 12-5 12-2 16:3 
12-6 10:5 12-6 9-0 
23-4 18-6 24-0 13-4 
1,701 1, 659 1,546 1,178 
283-4 264-4 190-7 98-0 
577-7 546-9 
235-9 197-1 150-8 58-4 
216-8 228-4 282-7 69-3 
5,178 5,092 5,534 2,054 
293-0 294-3 277-8 171-0 
106-4 101-5 81-5 94-5 
142-8 138-9 119-2 101-2 
95-2 96-7 97-3 95-4 
6, 868 6,277 4,773 2,428 
2,026 1,844 931 801 
4,141 3,933} (9) 3,153] (9) 1,370 
1,064 1,098 (2) 990 (9) 281 
2,977 2,835} (9) 2,163] (9) 1,089 


eee eee ceee 


3, 265 


ee | a | OE | | 
Nore.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 


Dominion ‘Bureau of Statistics. 


}Comparable statistics are not available. (1!) Labour Force survey figures given are as of March 4, 1950, March 5, 


1949 and Feb. 21, 1948. (2) Base 1926=100. 
and 1939 respectively. 
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; (3) Figures are as at end of quarter ending March 31, 1950, 1949, 1948, 1944 
: (4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in 
manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946 = 100. (5) First of month. 
(7) Figures are for four week periods. (8) Annual index. 


(5) Base 1935-1939 = 100. 


(°) Year-end figures. 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED NON-INSTITUTIONAL MANPOWER 
(Estimated in thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
ee eee0eqeqoqs®S=S$S$$q$q=S=000000Sa>om 


March 4, 1950 October 29, 1949 
Population Class 





Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Tora Crvin1AN Non-INSTITUTIONAL 
ENPOWERL ee ec aoes 4,883 4,796 9,679 4,849 4,761 9,610 
Aw? Mnhiour HOLCe 0s ste eeee clea 4,032 1,076 5,108 4,096 1,104 5, 200 
Der UID DIO VOC. be cavers we eae siets OptOL 1,045 4,796 3, 967 1,086 5,053 
())PAgrioultural.. 2. sees. cess 900 40 940 974 74 1,048 
Paid Workerssiah. sucess ees 85 (a) 89 115 11 126 
POM PIOVErSin sos «ne es so eres 40 (a) 41 65 (a) 67 
Own Account Workers...... 567 (a) 573 598 (a) 604 
Unpaid Workers............ 208 29 20 196 55 251 
(2) Non-Agricultural.......... 2.851 1,005 3,856 2,993 1,012 4,005 
Paid Workers si.c.20 se ees 2,398 910 3,308 VEY 917 3,454 
MUM PLOW ELS yrs ste role 128 (a) 134 152 (a) 159 
Own Account Workers...... 300 55 30 287 50 337 
Unpaid Workers. «....<+.<<.: 25 34 59 17 38 55 
PRUNSMDIOV El 2... ab esi Seaas sss 281 31 312 129 18 147 
B. Not in the Labour Force....... 851 3, 120 4.5/1 753 3,657 4,410 
1. Permanently unable or too old 

CORWOLIGS Ge do eicin se tetoaitteretes: + 166 107 273 170 112 282 
pers eeniie? LOUSC. 42.0... 205 1s < (—) 3,170 3,170 (—) 3, loo 3,133 
3. Gone to school. ...52...+.<.0% 345 321 666 323 302 625 
4. Retired or Voluntarily idle.... 335 116 451 256 109 365 

BML ieee tate heros seth class ane (a) (a) 11 (a) (a) (a) 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—SUMMARY OF NATIONAL ESTIMATES 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
ee ———eee—eeeeaeaeaecaeaeaeayg—0 0mm —o_eem=—=s®s 
. Mar. 4, | Oct. 29, | Mar. 5, | Feb. 21, 


Population Class 1950 1949 1949 1948 
en eT SS ee 
Civilian Non-Institutional Population.........-+.-+++seseseeeeceseceeeeceee 9,679 9,610 9,270 9,058 

Civilian Labour Force...........sssceececcscsececeesnceceeenacececees 5,108 5, 200 4,899 4,825 
Total Employed. .......--cccescecsscccscccsssscecsscceecceserecs 4,796 5,053 4,700 4,669 
WA ericuldurosine.cs yes csc sss ces eheescinsa sees verelnce ole sineas vgs sis 940 1,048 956 965 
POTeebr Ve edn tnc ec once Sees oes ww cte nie wie vinieisin einwonsieesmaserasscitise 89 68 113 140 
Fishing and Trapping...........-.+-+eececrerectececcererecececeee 29 38 24 20 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells..........+++-+eeeceeeereeseeceeee 81 94 83 68 
Manufacturing.........csscccccccccccccscvcccccecsescssccereseeees 1,290 1,342 1,269 1,236 
Public Utility Operations............2sceeeseceee sce ee rence recess 45 46 45 40 
COnsETUCTION eis ul omalce so skewers ccs esau sirease cess reensicnnas ene 229 329 251 219 
Transportation, Storage and Commu nications...........+--sseeee- 368 365 368 346 
DTN lee reece rele ele eralslofe/ofareiaialeisleialoneisicleisi-ieles/ aris ieleir) = etelas 632 669 637 657 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.......-+--++++seereerreseceeee 138 144 144 141 
Svat eosin nsqoedeacoddaobodon CbUC ue nd OCOUUMODO ODT OOTG IRD OORGGGCR 955 910 810 837 
Tinemploved.. suse. ccccs s+ vse s scsi nanees comeecnrcicrces sess = hcee 312 147 199 156 
Not in Labour Force...........esseeececeeencecsscnvecescercecees 4,571 4,410 4,371 4,233 


ee EE 


TABLE A-3.—_INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 
(Estimated in thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


rn a 
oooooooOoOoOoOoOoOoOoanaeaeEeae=agq<Sgoouououououoooeoeoeoaooooe SSE 


March 4, 1950 October 29, 1949 
Industry — a eS 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
ra ES Raia rt oi eT Daal ee eee ie (A Ree Pa a) Piers yk repay Ve Ee 
PA STIOUICOLE Ire took ule chee Ree en Omen gre ee 900 40 940 974 74 1,048 
Forestry sere. pone ee ene ce OE 88 (a) 89 67 (a) 
Fishing and ‘Trappine;. 6-6 ee 29 (—) 29 38 =) 38 
ining, Quarrying and Oil Wells...............0..6. 8 (a) 81 93 (a) 94 
Manufanturing d-)s pce eee ee. 1,022 268 1,290 1,064 278 1,342 
Publie Utility. Operationg. 2c. 9G, eee eee 1 (a) 42 (a) 
Gonstructions.6¢<).to Pe: oe ee ae 225 (a) 229 325 (a) 329 
Transportation and Communications................. 323 45 368 320 5 365 
ALO Sole ie a erauste let terecctatatetreioeie Ome enon ee nln 430 202 632 454 215 669 
Finance and ‘Real Metate:\. 2.10.5. 2. eo 74 64 138 79 65 144 
Bervices 90/0 oa i ee red ee Oe ee aah 539 416 955 511 399 910 
otal wee c ens ke decane tee ee ee ae. 3,751 1,045 4,796 3, 967 1,086 5,053 


(a) Fewer than 10,000 


TABLE A-4.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


888e—e———ssSsasSa9SamaaSamSm939030.0. 
March 4, 1950 October 29, 1949 


Region SRS ee Et i RS ag 

Number } Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 

a EE eR Ro A ene BEC e es wom NE AS kk ih 
New ound andes ots srctn ie Wars cwei etch cee ue ae oe Rae 79 1-7 100 2-0 
Maritime Provinces.) «ch whe eeen | eee ee Ae On 395 8-2 416 8-2 
Quebet iru ton tonics ce nae, Te ae ea Mn ee VT oe 1,309 27-3 1,393 27-6 
ONEAII0 5 315 See das Bos Whee 5 Looe ee ROT. Wake alee ag 1,706 35-6 1,761 34-9 
Prairie Prowinces tests 7) hee tick os ie ee Oe © Pe. 902 18-8 956 18-9 
Brivish Columbia we: tiem ea Ae aie An ate le Oe ete ge 405 8-4 427 [8-4 
CANADA \53, Mea asthe. 6 cance ca te ere ere ee 4,796 100-0 5,053 100-0 

a reece ee oe ee ee ai eee ASS BO WN Sik eel Re dy ell Ae = 


TABLE A-5.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS BY 
HOURS WORKED PER WEEK 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


SSsSsSsssSSama9S9am90303$330».0.S.SSSS 











Agriculture Non-Agriculture 
Number of Hours Mar. 4, | Oct. 29, | Mar. 4, | Oct. 29, 
1950 1949 1950 1949 
Deistel, oles das idiots, Ae ee git EMER eee Bie as eee le gE 2°3 1-4 3°4 2-1 
ee ey ene nes SURE eR SE APE PTL PL UR RT Tits 8 Ot 5-0 3-9 1-9 1-5 
ges EE re mere ng ee Mee Peerage Reb erNnN TS WSLS Oe Ce Ie 8-0 5-2 3°6 2-9 
BOAO. He cole 3; os, ee gaat gti ete RAE IAM Ee child mag RU aT ne eae ae 9-6 5-0 4-6 3°6 
BOA one sabe Reha Checkallidy Ne Hae Oe A a Oi ae UNE inks TORE re aa ana 22-9 13-2 46-8 44-4 
BE Os isin'y'k 3 Yeon onc camera kil, dic MAAR Ae Ate) CIID sole CAML cc (ON at En aS 26-6 26-7 31-6 35°0 
So hiouirg and Overric.¥ yrtt. tee), eee ee eke ee, en ane Reem wn 25-6 44-6 8-1 10-5 
DOT AL vi Ae sons fae ecteks stare Ree a ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-90 
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TABLE A-6.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Soe eee 
SS — nk ae 








March 4, 1950 October 29, 1949 

Region | ———_—x~— 

; Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 

ING WIOUNGILANG meet tod aarti ath sot eRe ee ae a eT RB we sole Op) 7-0 14 9-5 
MI ArIGIIN Ove rO VANCES? sacs ciao Sen, ot es tat eee tem ee circ 2 ME ky 42 13-5 22 15-0 
ie OCI, Peni ah cee comic ce hee Sak Pete ee wise ir ees BADR BaikG elec 102 32-7 44 29-9 
MEAT TOM ere ot er eee ole aie dl een ite Mee re ee Ee Tek 73 23-4 37 25-2 
PAT AICP LTO VINCI Macatee te ras lee eee eee ena ec ees eeu 43 13-8 17 11-6 
Lekatil OG) libel opt ae eae Se eg ee eee TA te ie Se PR GO eis ee 30 9-6 13 8-8 
CUAIN AUDA Riess start ser St oe ar ee eRe es A Re Be 312 100-0 147 100-0 


TABLE A-7._IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 
TO CANADA 


(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 


eel e"ehe===«=®wwn"ee eS See 
———_—_.. ee 


Adult Adult Children 


Date Males Females Under 18 Total 

mnie verace, 1920-2Ar ie oe abs wit bee es 55,416 34,803 20,315 110, 534 
ATI EA VOLAO PL O20=29 6 bn 4 ce eh eau acide eth «os 74, 447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
fAnmigliuaverage, 1930-34 0.0 i.s eleva vey s vndared 12,695 12145 Nal aly 35, 957 
Anmga lA Orage, 1955-09). <cd5.desekle «taces ollee sss 3,564 5, 834 5, 054. 14,452 
RMMMIAL A Vverace, 1040-44 ok oc os woe otde chu healede 3, 767 6,674 4,010 14,451 
DA eae CIN cee ee) oe eis x 5562! lvoe a aah kek delbdaclaces 4,259 11,620 6, 843 Pape 
IO G8 Bey AON Ne lO Rr Oe a 9,934 40,818 20, 967 71,719 
Eco he NCES I US ee ae ene hain eer eee 2ia281 24,787 12,059 64, 127 

1948— 
IV rere Mee en. CD ae VN eG Sig hae, he A 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
eae thee te Stet yet ontes sts Pawns oie INP cndectinvee 2,234 1,904 1,071 5,209 
i GS Eat a. 2 lee A oes a A Oe es 2 4,184 3,963 2,472 10,619 
PLE ee ne rae or el. bce ee INS | 4,630 3,008 1,778 9,416 
AON Tn Pe ee iat ital ORL atau cs Soe hake 4,141 3,076 2,240 9,460 
Sy itl RNR PR eh iy rt NN ss Gos daiees oi ucakaix tt Fk wk 1,382 4,747 3, 194 Ib oc 
Hint yoont, Gs SERS Sa ane Se AI Sn a ai ae a 4,770 4, 004. 2,329 11, 103 
ANDEAN .5 8 0 dob ob S Seas ee ee 4,995 3,616 2,041 10,958 
September......... Pe Wa RE Oe Det 2A ec Wy A 4,383 4,755 PARES 11.871 
NES a Vea Be CHisad A ay a eC nn a a 4,920 5,405 2,758 13,083 
SRE TS EIIG Oe aS NE ee ee en ee 4,473 4,238 2,418 11, 129 
PO CCOUL EE tea Ore ee ele wah ne ob wench oe 3,888 3,681 2,426 9,995 
POT ie eee te eee Gen ae cake hates 52,986 45,191 rE Yh 125,414 

1949— 
TLDS 3.5 AE Ae Ea eee eee ane a 2,884 2,845 1,720 7,449 
| RECT EEA pate 2 55 Ce Oe ge a 2,797 Done 1,509 6, 648 
Viste maa re ie AS be, ns Oshima as ae Oe 3,690 3, 104 2,374 9,168 
oA uy gt Cae ee eT ee ae i sine avec ea 4,242 2,910 1,940 9,092 
NUE Ng Oe oo I a a Se ne a arr 3,987 2,963 2,234 9, 184 
SISEY = GAN 3 Re eign 1: he OR Tnehn i Be 9 oe OP Rey 5,012 3,710 3,185 11, 967 
REID USAR Woe Me Acta ae a 5. nd 5 hols etic, dict 6 cena a ore 4,455 Oyo 2,618 10,616 
JR ETE IR Bc: UR PRY oO ee ge ae aie ert Sone ee 3,057 2,855 1,939 7,851 
Pe U Ot: OOM ae tial APR. ace avast oe hae Wie eh ae ees aca 1,706 1,494 974 4,174 
TC Sele Cry Cat ee en ee eh ee ond ae Pe eens 2; 80 L 2,907 1,814 {002 
Issfelgiger walls 72) cis eam) BG a ORR Ds at ener) Me i 2,430 2,389 1, boa 6,352 
1D) OOM DCL ACER a cece Ate ee 1,953 Liptelst 1,376 5, 164 
SUE MCR A hath wt Cink eet eka mentees 39, 044 32,957 23,216 95,217 

1950— 
PP ATHEAT SY. Morro eies oe Pent Ons lanier 5 ta ner Rie Maa ws 1,234 1,414 1,062 3,710 
TAPS oie Tish os ey emer os enc) Regn aie, eee Gee ane 1,906 1,676 ower 4,959 
LM ESE Pah oe cake & CS ta ieee ame, aan EY ar 2,284 1,862 1,655 5,801 
LOA paVvlLont bs: LOD0 Nec ens snk wee bie 5,424 4,952 4,094 14,470 
oul Gi Months. 1949). 2 sca oe 9,371 8,291 5,603 23,265 
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TABLE A-8.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRATION BY REGION 


(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 


Month Maritimes| Quebec | Ontario | Prairies 


i | |e 





1946-—Total....cnc. afc eee seilamee ere aisles 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8,650 Gere 
1947—Totals... sc: as eee ee est +s 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,9C9 8,638 64, 127 
1948—Total....... Re PO ee 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 

1949— 
JANUS cou Pelee ine 5 meer 211 1,542 3,770 1,319 607 7,449 
Hebruary Permseteces pice ew eile seers 183 1, 167 3,983 823 492 6,648 
March icacckts eee cee vote oe 243 1,475 4,669 2,090 691 9,168 
A Drill Wok Seats ae te 202 1,576 4,569 2,071 674 9,092 
May sae ites Sees 306 1,936 4,653 1,464 825 9,184 
June :6: Sigua. poet eee eer ees 354 1,907 6, 088 2,636 982 11,967 
Sealy oy ociotetans 2 Se teeters keno 318 2,104 5,457 1,890 847 10, 616 
Aueistice. Sar... meee en eee es 212 1 S657 3,846 1,486 700 goal 
Septem bers ten as% oe crete salsa net ws 145 1,083 1,950 625 384 4,174 
October.) Go cee ee 259 1,479 3, 654 1,501 659 T,002 
Novembereas eo ein oases. 242 1,231 3,336 915 628 6,352 
December .uacececees eee 102 848 2,645 1,134 435 5, 164 
Daten ates sens wakes Sete POE 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 

1950— 
NAWUATY 22 eco teoe ere Aire e civ ere 115 641 1,988 703 263 3,710 
PODruaTyceau tee eee eee 127 874 2,694 779 485 4,959 
March: &. Aen io ee ie 145 1,103 3,049 1,063 441 5,801 
Total (3 months 1950)....... 387 2,618 1,731 2,040 1,189 14,470 
Total (8 months 1949)....... 637 4,184 12,422 4,232 1,790 23, 265 


a 


TABLE A-9.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


(Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration) 


i ————— EE 
ee —OOOoODoDoaeaeaea=~aooaoaeeSSS ee. OO 





eth Unskilled Others 
Month it ” and Semi-| Skilled | Trading |Including} Total 
dare skilled ining 
1O4G—'Lotal sian) see cee os era: 1,069 1,226 2,962 2,429 2,248 9,934 
TOA —Totallic Fe yoeuc tice fee ce oe tees 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 21, 281 
1948—Totaly oo fey ee hetae = <pniens 18,370 10,416 14,031 4,345 5,824 52,986 
1949— 
January vocsnsuccnne meee 1,137 427 801 243 276 2,884 
I GOrUary eee: Saad oe aes oe 1, 386 414 589 231 iW(g/ 2,797 
March oot ats oe one eee 1,818 544 845 278 205 3,690 
April deca Bice aloe teen coeeer 28050 650 891 285 361 4,242 
Mayu cine eee ane ee 2,164 538 7717 268 240 3,987 
JUNO! Fe ete ee eens 2,535 889 1,020 285 283 5,012 
ATT igre tent En, RSE PA ruc 2,063 700 803 288 601 4,455 
AUPUSt Te Conese le eee 1,405 496 586 236 334 2. 0Du 
Septem ber, 202 stew ines eure 440 189 393 203 481 1,706 
October, 26a ee ene 1,173 423 641 241 353 2,831 
Novembercseeet secs caeees es 926 440 593 260 211 2,430 
December oatacacs ube een: 1,016 228 397 180 132 1,953 
Totalececc:s. ieee ae ee 18,118 5,938 8,336 2,998 3,654 39,044 
1950— 
PAINTAT Vb canes ec siee Sito wicca sais 483 152 278 180 141 1,234 
February... oes cs tea aee eee 970 252 386 160 138 1,906 
March 207 nesnreciic tate tet os <0 1,162 278 492 181 171 2,284 
Total (3 months 1950)....... 2,615 682 1,156 521 450 5,424 
Total (3 months 1949)....... 4,341 1,385 2,235 752 658 9,371 


a 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1._MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 
: Utilities, 

ee sen eee Supple- 

Logging, | Manu- | Construc-| 20! ation,| Services mentary 
Fishing, | facturing tion eae | ue cluding Labour Total 

Trapping, Bee ion, OVCTIS brticacig 

ining orage, ment) 
Trade 
1938—Average........... 22 59 9 56 59 5 209 
19389—Average........... 23 62 8 57 59 5 215 
1940—Average............ 27 77 11 63 62 o 245 
1941—Average........... 29 107 16 73 67 8 299 
1942—Average............ 30 143 18 80 lis 10 354 
1943—Average............ oe 169 18 86 78 13 395 
1944—Average........... 33 172 1 95 83 13 409 
1945—Average........... 35 156 15 101 90 13 410 
1946—Average........... 42 146 24 114 103 14 443 
1947—Average........... 47 io 33 133 113 17 518 
1948—A verage............ 52 202 40 154 126 20 593 
1948—February.......... 52 193 29 139 116 18 548 
TG ete in crate ete ees 47 189 28 140 120 19 544 
PA Dri Ls Aeweetave Gear» 43 194 34 142 iL 18 551 
NUD irs ecaiy revel a eictd 3% 47 195 ay 147 125 18 570 
SUNOS fees aes ses os 51 201 43 150 130 20 595 
SULLY, poe Be chure ei cale are 53 201 48 153 130 20 606 
EAUEUGE Tot er. wih as se are 55 204 48 157 130 20 614 
BoptemmiDer eae. <n Eye 220 48 185 130 oo 663 * 

OGtODGr se ene: 57 213 48 164 130 21 633 
November......... 56 214 46 166 130 21 632 
December. ic... .3: 52 211 39 164 129 ya! 614 
1949—January............ 49 211 Bi 159 133 20 607 
PE BDTUALV cs seeds s 25 47 213 34 159 131 20 605 
Marchio asc. escent 42 214 oo 161 134 20 606 
PATITULE shimeaie vieie sieie ss 40 213 39 163 134 19 610 
MAY elt eta ae teat 46 209 42 166 138 20 622 
UNO M oie etc fin te 51 216 46 170 141 20 645 
ULL Sisteigeee a's 51 214 49 172 142 21 649 
AUS USt Ne caer curiae: 55 218 51 172 139 23 658 
September..... a 54 220 53 174 138 22 662 
Ootobers-cearwencs 53 219 52 175 141 22 663 
November......... 51 218 50 177 143 23 661 
December......... 47 yaw 41 174 141 22, 642 
1950—January............ 43 213 3t 166 140 pps 620 
MODIUATU OF of cess 43 216 37 166 141 21 625 


a eS 


* Includes retroactive wage payments to railway system employees. 
All totals are rounded to the nearest million independently. Therefore, the final total does not 
necessarily agree with the sum of the individual estimates. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-5 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At March 1, 21,094 
employers in the eight leading industries reporteda total employment of 1,954,500 and total payrolls of 















































$87,337,356. 

Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 

Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 

Salaries and 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Wages at Employment Payrolls 
Mar. 1|Feb. 1|Mar. 1|Mar. 1|Feb. 1] Mar. 1)Mar. 1|Feb. 1) Mar. 1 
1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 
$ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime: Provinces. 3.2 ssaa..0 0. etek eee 39-84) 39-13) 38-77] 106-8] 108-6) 109-6) 194-1} 193-7) 193-9 
prince: Wdward.lslandiaemmemrcne cect ten titer 36-27| 33-72) 34-48] 132-1} 138-4} 129-9} 220-0} 214-1] 206-8 
INOWASCObIS.. lien te es meen eee eee encanta 39-70) 39-54! 38-08} 98-6} 100-2) 101-4] 172-7) 175-0} 170-3 
New Brunswick soe eet: emer eae een nn ee 40-24] 38-89} 39-93] 119-2] 120-9] 122-2) 229-9) 225-4! 234-3 
Quehees. ee ee ese Ae Oe ee oe eee 42-81) 42-18] 41-53] 116-9) 118-1) 120-9} 208-9} 207-9] 209-6 
Ontarioet see k ee oe res ieee een oe 46-15} 45-70) 44-66) 124-2) 124-6) 125-1) 211-8) 210-5) 206-2 
ratrie: Provinces: 5: te eRe ss ee ee ee 44-89) 43-55] 43-56) 130-7) 131-6) 129-1) 221-6] 216-5] 212-3 
ANTICO DAL Pee meee MOR lone eta Fee nee Ee eran 44-21} 42-99] 43-05] 126-2) 127-9] 125-4] 210-8} 207-7] 203-8 
Saskatehewallarus cere tiene tte on ee Fae ee 43-81) 42-71) 41-98} 113-7] 114-1} 114-5} 191-9] 187-8} 185-5 
Al bertas! See ese a te ene «cl ee eos 46-21] 44-62] 44-96) 147-2] 147-4] 143-0] 254-3] 245-9) 240-0 
British Columbia. sat eek: es ee eee eee 46-82) 45-75) 45-25) 134-6] 129-7) 133-1] 221-6] 208-6) 211-4 
COAIN ADA eS ebnd HARE oily Be asks SAREE Seed 44-69) 43-99) 43-27) 122-2] 122-6} 123-7) 211-9} 209-2) 207-5 
(b) Crrres 
Wi Rovaltisigesy Mena eg CRE ROEM OAS ae MR. A ed Se Fe 43-19} 42-63} 41-67] 131-0] 131-2] 129-9) 209-3} 206-8} 211-2 
MOllebeG Marat se nae cee eareen me eno a ke ered 36-83] 36-69] 35-78} 109-2} 108-6} 113-1] 194-7] 193-1) 196-2 
EULGEONGO ai tev eet akeh a eircmne «Sees ee oece hee ae ue Ed oe 45-43] 45-47} 43-85) 133-8) 134-0) 131-6) 227-1] 227-7] 215-1 
OAS Wate oa ee Cae MR od ee WN Oy Be hw iN ae 38-77| 38-56] 37-71} 125-8} 129-4] 129-2) 210-9] 215-7| 210-7 
Hem GOs 6s Septet ay Tene eee ee ee RE EE es Bene ae 48-08] 48-12} 46-97} 121-1] 121-6] 122-4] 210-9} 211-8} 209-2 
NMUCIBOR. ois crc cats sg itaar doe mye ee. Neier ante a eck oe 53-04) 52-54] 51-35} 125-8] 124-5} 121-4] 179-3) 176-0} 167-5 
WVINUID ORS». Biya cern er Ree akc os ee hike nea tere ee. eee 40-78} 39-66] 39-21] 129-9] 131-7] 129-5) 207-8} 204-8] 199-2 
IV BMICOUV ET cf 5.0 SNE succes ie Seay ee ee mn ae nell ee cae hee ae 44-74) 44-15} 42-80) 149-5] 147-4) 153-7] 251-7] 244-8) 246-9 
AEROS, 55 ait ieee okt t Sa a te ARN nena oa Se 36-16) 35-88] 36-17| 126-9} 124-5} 126-9} 201-0) 195-5) 200-3 
Sain by OL: Ls a aioe dats s Me et Oo ae eee ee a 37-48] 38-21] 37-34] 131-5] 131-3] 137-2] 229-3] 233-5) 238-9 
Pe rTOO Ka eo acpi bit MR eichole a Sec ee oe eaieae ais 37-67| 36-73} 36-43] 113-6} 115-0} 118-9] 206-2) 203-6] 208-6 
BLP EGEEULY CPS) 5 einrhecen et One ee Een ee ee 42-14] 42-19) 42-58} 130-2} 122-2] 124-6] 195-3] 198-8] 204-6 
STAD UOT AUN bocce ace Suhteee Rite eRe Eee CES ey Bice E torotil Gore sae yO 0) eee SII a lhe A oe eel iocne calc 
Kitchener= Waterloo Ane eras ec adeenen een ceeineen 42-04) 41-83] 40-91} 133-6] 1383-9} 131-7] 247-6] 246-9] 237-2 
BIN OU o's pam tors «We soa eis Se a eee ee ee 42-69] 42-12) 40-48] 152-8} 152-7] 148-0] 256-3] 252-7] 235-5 
HoréeW lliam-PorteATrthur sete. eee ee eee eee 46-26} 46-07} 45-66] 68-0) 68-5] 75-6) 120-6} 121-0} 130-1 
BOG) WALDATINGS 10 2;.\25 cn Sycienie wes seeder ek aoe ee samedi DEA MRT ee OS TG A oaallih Greet eeadatello Cctonealles Guealla cule 
Regn Aye enc Resins a, oes es POR Oo ee ee Ee Ee ae 38-95} 38-66] 37-68} 128-9} 128-3] 128-2} 214-6] 212-0] 205-0 
DAS KE LOONIE soe hotate ao ae Meek eee oe eR eee ee 39-00) 37-99] 36-61} 140-0} 142-0) 135-3] 249-2) 246-2] 225-9 
(COPICE2) sa ain I eto PME ote apnea tA CRG ie dba We! 8 Pe le 43-50) 42-54) 41-74) 141-1} 141-5] 135-1) 243-7] 238-8] 221-6 
SE AERVOTAU OTL, s-csiegspleia Mapais. nish min/s ra aici edaes orate ay 42-02} 41-24) 40-44] 175-7] 173-9] 162-4) 299-8] 291-2} 265-0 
BVA ChOrIa St rye Be ie ah eines aye ctr eerie ae 43-06] 40-96] 41-09] 144-6] 140-6) 144-6] 246-7| 228-1] 236-0 
; (c) INDUSTRIES 

Manutacturing 5 ..q.c thie career ee ar eck See cere 45-80) 45-43] 44-39] 118-9] 118-4} 120-8] 209-8] 207-2) 206-6 
Durable Goods Gi. avseeee cen thank cee eee eee 48-81) 48-33] 47-43] 112-5) 111-5] 116-9) 195-5} 191-9] 197-2 
Non- Durable, Goods ss, yc ecoue ae emer aa tee 42-75] 42-49] 41-30} 123-0} 123-0] 122-9] 223-3] 221-8] 215-9 
Bleetric Laght-and: Power) s..2<te..cneaee os eta 50-98] 50-80] 48-06} 160-4} 162-2} 155-8} 260-0) 262-1) 237-6 
TOSSING 4 aac suante ore vac vee hee eRe eal Tee 40-73} 38-68} 41-01] 114-1] 121-0] 165-6) 231-4} 233-1) 337-9 
Mining, cass. A: dekh cae iaenoe a cee oe oe tien eee see 54-22} 53-10} 51-62} 102-5] 102-2) 96-2) 173-9} 169-9} 155-4 
Comin ica tiOnsie ji gem aaa cee eee eee Nee rete es A 42-24) 41-88] 39-63] 202-0) 202-6] 188-6] 308-1} 306-4] 270-9 
Transportation....... te OE te cere Mba he aoe 52-86} 51-43) 52-02} 131-1] 132-4] 134-5) 211-5} 207-7] 213-6 
Construction andavein tenanceseeaa tetas an een eerie 44-21} 42-06] 42-42] 101-5) 103-5} 99-8} 195-0} 188-8] 183-9 
Pervices (2) es erat tae Nee ee wn, eet ey meant 29-67) 29-08] 28-04] 139-3] 141-5] 140-7] 249-2} 248-1} 238-2 
TACO seat ae earn ees Re Fe ee 38:34] 38-31] 36-67} 145-1] 145-3) 140-3] 233-1] 233-3} 215-8 
Fight Leading Industries.........................000- 44-69) 43-99) 43-27) 122-2] 122-6] 123-7) 211-9} 209-2) 207-5 
PP INATIOO Joo wi9 sl Aninicis ed be ihe sienna teehee Gl eee oe 41-79] 41-34] 40-53} 149-7] 148-8] 143-9} 215-7} 212-1} 200-9 
Nine Leading Industries. .......................20000: 44-55) 43-87] 43-15] 123-3] 123-6) 124-5} 212-1) 209-3} 207-2 





(1) This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber 


musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 


The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


industries, as listed in Table C-4, with the exception of electric light and power. 
(?) Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry-cleaning plants. 


* Includes Merritton, Welland and Thorold. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 
(Basn:—June 1, 1941=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 




















Hight Leading Industries Manufacturing 

; Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Year and Month —_——-____-________—__] Average -——- —— Average 
Aggregate| Average | Weekly Aggregate] Average | Weekly 


Employ- | Weekly | Weekly | Salaries || Employ- | Weekly | Weekly | Salaries 
ment Payrolls | Earnings jand Wages|| ment Payrolls | Earnings |Jand Wages 





Diane eels 94 1 oer, at hua ert. acts 100-0 100-0 100-0 | $ 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 $ 25-57 
Ripe sh; CLO aOu ae. Vek ees 2 109-4 137-3 128-5 32-44 108-7 135-3 126-8 32-43 
MTEL ee LO4 ce micah a dao aet rs 118-1 163-0 141-0 35-61 115-8 159-5 140-0 35-81 
Vise mame MeL 04 Severn en Po aaid gara: 123-7 189-3 156-3 39-50 120-6 187-0 157-3 40-23 
dinyiia «FAUST nley We re ae eres 128-4 204-5 162-8 41-10 120-7 196-6 165-4 42-28 
Iie Dea ae LOS GIR een toe fn da eta 124-8 207-6 170-0 42-92 120-6 205-3 172-7 44-17 
NU eee O40) 0, Oh Set strapons 123-7 207-5 171-4 43-27 120-8 206-6 173°6 44-39 
ihpovaile il YE Te Satin ao neae 122-9 206-5 171-7 43-35 120-8 207-4 174-2 44-54 
Mia eurlremelO4D Cee 1 ene a oke 123-8 207-3 171-0 43-19 121-0 207-1 173-8 44-45 
TTA GRE ee eee ee ier 127-4 209-0 167-6 42-32 122-1 203-7 169-4 43-31 
DULL OLO. Rae Sloe a ap 130-6 217-6 170-1 42-96 123 +5 209-8 172-4 44-09 
ARIS ee etme 04.9 8) oye lie irs slr oben 131-3 218-9 170-3 43-01 122-9 208-5 172-2 44.04 
OD LOS ON Anna. cach amet, eine 132-4 222-0 171-4 43-27 124-5 212-1 172-9 44-20 
(Ofeies BG) aE a orotate 132-4 223-8 172-5 43-55 124-2 214-4 175-4 44-84 
Iie, tn SE ee oy ea ean pee ae 132-3 224-8 173-5 43-80 122-9 213-6 176-4 45-10 
VOXEXOR UE Ra a 132-2 224-7 173-5 43-81 121-7 212-9 177-5 45-38 
INS. Uh SSE dere tree ee 127-0 208-9 167-8 42-38 118-9 199-8 170°6 43-62 
Pebie ee  900  eactiean ahr 122-6 209-2 174-2 43-99 118-4 207-2 177-7 45-43 
Maree lee el 950 see cts safelcatelt sass 122.2 211-9 177-0 44-69 118-9 209-8 179°1 45-80 
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TABLE C-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 
AREAS . 


(Average calendar year 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 
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ac} deld=! e ao 3.8 n sb) 7 Fs 5a 3 g "o. 

a (EE | ebe|Seleg| 2@| 3/55) 9) 3)8 | 3 

Ce a2 no S& oF = Ss ae Ss fe = > 

Oa Vea) Aa 4a So OA) 0) < AQ 
Vial P1038 30s one eee G29 |LOG eevee ee ramceve Gl teens (Era ro, NSO. oc voallaazncodlanovss 67-7 
Mama Tee OSS Brine ier a eee ec eet SPADA IB OPA TS ee siaead boast cig alto actos Soa UIT MRIS Grol lasoe oallasooes 85-6 
Maree Lt NOS Fe Ouran, aes 96-4 50) Iarerqractetasl Mosca cetal (eon. 1-3} 103-5 Uisid | eerste | petee ates eee 91-9 
Misia Wie 5 O83 Ont eeseae tian e, comee OS One OL es7\eseees calito cease | Meee: Oh solM Ossie, WG bolls ouowalloeseac 92-4 
Vata LS Wa OSes Sar ree me en empty ae! OPIS OEY. os nod plollotre.c calle omens EO SCO AO cnet oomarlloaanne 89-2 
Micrel ae TOS 8 he sree eee oes 107-8} 108-3 83-6] 115-0} 101-6) 110-1] 113-7) 92-2; 91-0} 90-4) 95-2) 96-2 
Misr tls sy 193 0se. ee een oe 106-5} 101-2 83-8] 112-6} 88-3) 112-8} 109-1) 94-3) 89-6] 96-9} 99-6) 96-7 
Maree) 1940 Peeters ce nies yan: 113-5} 116-0 93-8] 125-5} 105-8} 114-3} 120-0) 98-5) 94-5) 97-5) 105-5] 101-8 
Marvels a 104 ge Cae ree yn 135-3] 135-1 144-0] 147-3] 119-7} 137-7] 145-7} 111-3] 107-5] 107-0} 120-0} 116-8 
Mc ls 194 Dae tee ie ren Lie 165-1) 159-3 112-9] 172-8] 145-4] 178-6) 174-4] 126-1] 123-9] 108-8] 141-0} 143-1 
Mia RSS 1043 eee te alee be ee 181-4} 168-4 110-9] 184-8] 151-5} 198-8} 186-4} 135-4! 133-1] 122-8] 147-5] 182-4 
Maree ie) Odd ha er oe ot eee eee 181-7) 175-1 132-7] 190-6] 157-9] 197-1] 183-9] 142-3) 136-9] 129-0] 159-4! 186-3 
Minar O45 ears tL ee eae 178-2} 179-9 141-2) 191-7} 167-2} 188-5) 184-2) 141-2) 137-6] 130-9) 153-3) 172-0 
Mia Pa 1946 ones cor. meno cise Rabie 167-0) 164-4 125-1) 172-1} 157-0] 171-5) 173-6] 145-3] 139-7} 135-7] 160-0} 156-4 
IAEA oie URS (a (8 pes i se ca 180-4] 148-9 124-0} 138-1] 164-4] 188-4) 188-7) 155-4) 149-5) 145-1) 171-1] 180-9 
Vici amelie me OCR 3 A?” ca Prey de are iesh 188-9} 171-0 171-2] 169-0] 173-4] 193-4) 199-3] 158-4} 150-6) 147-7) 177-2] 188-1 
Jamal; 1949 ee nat teas ee eens 196-0} 177-2 151-8) 178-2) 177-6] 198-2] 206-1) 173-9} 162-4] 158-0} 201-8] 192-4 
Febeil. 1940 slo. ee meee eee 190-5] 168-2 139-9] 172-4] 164-7} 193-0] 202-8) 166-7} 157-3] 146-2] 194-4) 181-5 
(Miata) 94 OT Are een Monte tee 188-9} 167-1 139-1] 170-3] 164-8} 190-2} 201-8] 165-6} 156-4] 145-9] 192-3] 179-6 
Nj oy cull bal Uy PaO: GO Be a oe re a te oe 187-6] 167-4 163-0] 173-1) 160-5} 184-8] 200-2} 166-0) 155-4) 146-8] 194-6] 188-8 
Migr vated: Ry O40 Wel Jee oie teen uer 189-1] 163-3 139-8} 170-7] 155-2} 186-4] 200-1] 170-5) 159-9] 153-0] 198-0) 196-9 
June rel 6 cLGAG eee de edn 194-5} 169-0 151-2] 176-4] 160-7] 194-6} 202-4] 177-4] 163-7] 165-1] 206-3] 204-7 
Jill e194 9) eins 5 sae Lee eA 199-5) 187-4 152-8] 202-0} 176-6} 198-0] 206-4) 181-8] 168-0} 167-3] 212-2] 209-1 
tA oe el OA Fee ono ae ee 200-5] 188-9 157-6] 203-8) 171-7] 199-4} 205-5) 185-6] 170-7] 169-7) 218-6] 212-6 
Septem 210497 .hee ee rey ane 202-1) 190-4 165-3} 205-7| 172-1, 199-5} 208-3} 186-6] 171-7) 169-9] 220-0) 215-1 
(OCU 3 ):949) peptone doo cata 202-2) 192-0 165-9} 208-8) 172-0] 199-5) 209-2) 185-9] 173-6} 170-8] 214-3} 211-9 
INOwaelte L940. vey ce Seen eee 202-0) 188-6 165-0} 206-1] 167-5} 202-0] 208-6] 185-2} 173-1] 171-8} 212-3] 208-7 
DGC wal 6 40 ee ks Se ee 201-8} 193-7 171-4} 208-0} 176-6} 201-9} 208-7] 184-5} 172-0] 170-8] 212-4) 203-2 
Agnie. ily MEUM See, ieee ae yea 194-Q} 172-9 157-7) 173-7| 172-9] 191-4) 205-1] 178-3] 166-5] 160-5) 207-7| 193-2 
Hebeel eae 1950 ener sage ee 187-2) 165-5 148-2} 168-3] 163-1] 185-8] 201-0} 168-9] 159-5} 145-4] 198-4] 174-9 
Mar HOF] O ee oi eC Ko, 186-6] 162-8 141-5} 165-5} 160-8} 183-9} 200-4) 167-7] 157-4) 144-8] 198-0] 181-6 


to 
eS 
or 
© 
i 


Areas asat March 1,1950...... 100-0 6-5 2 3:6 2-7) 28-7) 43-6} 12-1 5-4 2: 


Nore:—The “Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of a!l employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: The Employment Situation, D.B.S. 





Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941, 


Average Weekly 





; Salaries and Wages as 100 p.c. 
Industries at Employment Payrolls 
Mar. | Feb. | Mar. 
il 1950 il 1950 fl 1949 iF 1950 i, 1950 is 1949 1, 1950}1, 1950)1, 1949 
PUG SUNT ACU LOLI ata =. Crete ose psremrass ee ina ase ae 209-8} 207-2) 206-6 
Amma ls products—edi bls. sae eae cn outer nis yueate 208-3] 207-7] 199-3 
Hun aANGeproduces mateo ee menace sbicraa nee 210-4] 199-3) 208-3 
Heathen prodUucCtss: a. ieee Mean oe oa. esc cas eon 189-4] 188-7] 193-7 
BOOTS aANnGIs DOCS Eee Geter ee ln oer 193-7] 193-5) 203-6 
lGivbanil eve ethers Usha} a Woys ht (eine Abn oho neansobodounecseS 213-1} 201-4] 208-7 
Roughvanddressed! bumbers, wes sso es eae 211-6) 193-9) 199-4 
1g bEGObUNONRES Oty Sh CRG Since eee ctoncice eee AE Pee MeO Eee 227-6) 229-6] 222-2 
Othersiiimber products neste ae mer ree 198-2) 190-4] 226-3 
IEA Woty, Fo Rere hie —eNo bh ollca wen Sa alan cos aaah aBouden arnece 219-6) 215-2] 203-7 
Rulnendspaperprocducessme san ikieel sar er Ssiaeinc eer. 238-7| 237-9] 232-3 
ol pana paApervescaee asc hore tk cnaiasne Penns 222-6] 221-7) 232-4 
IPA DErEDEOG ICES) baie tern et Reon ik Pena ha 291-1} 290-1] 266-0 
Printing and ee Ne RN Ae: tu Moshe Aah tae 242-1] 241-7) 220-6 
Rubber products. . 252-2) 252-3) 249-8 
‘Textile products. . ae eS ee a aes te eae 222-9) 219-6] 218-0 
Thread, yarn Pane Glatt ee ed ss 239-4] 238-4] 238-5 
Cotton yarn and cloth.. pe ORE nes are 195-2} 191-4] 190-3 
Woollen yarn and cloth....................-. 213-2] 214-7| 232-9 
Synthetic silk and silk goods................ 351-3] 353-1) 340-0 
Hlosrenyzanar cnt 2OOC seas see ein aimee 202-9] 203-5} 211-6 
Garments and personal furnishings............... 229-4) 221-2) 215-9 
@therucxvileproductseeaneceee eerie no ee 177-8} 177-4] 173-2 
FR ODECCO MEE eel acre Ohare oe ee neat 295-5) 298-2) 287-2 
IBN Scie, GE CC.O Cs ACO OR no De Re er coat 261-9] 265-9) 250-1 
@hemicalsandtallied productsiq.92 soe eee oe ae 176-8] 176-2] 167-8 
Clay, glass and stone products..................+.+5- 268-5) 265-1] 251-1 
lecuncrehit and! powerron aca ee teem | nara: 260-0) 262-1] 237-6 
Wlectricalapparatus emer ccest etiia sauernnin © Cita Rin: 309-4] 306-6] 300-1 
TmOnpAancistcelupEOCUCLS Nema nee rate te mien th nee 175-1} 172-3} 180-2 
Crude, rolled and forged Payee 5 Ee OST 188-9} 187-3} 202-1 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . ee 179-9] 182-1] 195-4 
Agricultural implements. . BA te ies yh Shee 6 346-5) 340-1) 405-0 
Land vehicles and aircraft.....-....-....... 0000. 165-3] 159-8) 161-2 
ATILOMO Di Es anc panus ee teceneretes wafer 176-7] 171-7) 157-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................. 104-8} 100-6) 124-1 
Heating appliances. . Bie ee eee 255-0) 261-1) 253-0 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)............. 0+. 212-3] 209-7) 201-6 
Foundry and machine shop products............. 206-8) 201-2] 222-6 
Other iron and stee! products...........-....++5- 168-2} 170-0} 172-8 
INon-terroustmetal productse cease . sce eo 209-6] 209-7) 208-9 
Non-metallic mineral products..............-+..+-+- 228-5} 230-9] 212-7 
IME ScellancOUsiertes core cts are ieee are cciicne/ raed onaua a mie 284-5] 282-0) 272-2 
Mugg oa sein Beast co et SO a Sicien year ee aes 231-4) 233-1) 337-9 
IVE RRR Lyn 8 Seer 2 eer eee ore toe stots telco viele terenr ela eae 173-9) 169-9) 155-4 
(CUEEN, e adh BRO Aine, GOI ELS ERLE Pana ie o MODIS Sa 201-4) 195-1) 195-0 
IMetalilievoresveerte tern son okt ieccias Ace dah as aeoren g 144-3) 141-7) 134-1 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)..............55. 289-1) 282-2) 195-1 
SSOININUITCALAOTS Nas. ate teak ce oe bic eeasb wins oslo: 308-1) 306-4) 270-9 
AReleonay 1s ae Pee th Rom ene oto he eer ee ase: 216-2} 210-0) 215-3 
eRelophoneseer errs Accor eeen «mak est sien cns Mere erty skeyrier 326-7) 326-9] 285-7 
DEP RIASTIORGAULOEN deel Ae es oe a ae ee ao 211-5) 207-7) 213-6 
Street railways, cartage amd SUOTA COs ee enn er 248-7) 247-5] 234-4 
Steam railway operations..............0000ee cece 206-8} 200-9} 213-0 
Shipping and stevedOrine a. 1.4. .s2. 0c nts ven pees 156-6] 157-2) 174-4 
Construction and Maintenance................-....-- 195-0) 188-8} 183-9 
[Exile bool see Aes ofc AED eee oO ee ee On ee nape oar 231-0) 228-3) 221-1 
IEIdig tN odooo DOOR ol Oso Bee da DOOR One Scone Ore 156-0} 148-6} 131-6 
CHIC Ral et: 6? CoG in Seen One Me COM ine fe Ts 175-4) 163-1] 183-4 
Services (as indicated below)......................5-- 249-2) 248-1) 238-2 
Motelsiandenestauranten: see ae emer eee. rei 264-8) 261-9] 256-8 
Personal (chieily Jaundries))....2.-4--0-s240+- 00s a 200-8] 202-9) 195-2 
4 MC (oid os is ear cas Sino ICR gee ER eR at or CHR NG on rote Sr 233-1) 233-3] 215-8 
‘ NBR cre Ee vets teotars 5A Baliye Rue Ee PO RIC ue CECA Cae 932-0] 233-2] 214-4 
WiNOLORE LO Gre cre tena ut esr’, 5. cee erates cay tates 235-3| 233-3] 218-7 
Fight Sng ATi USEPIES ees hha a eee Saree 11-9} 209-2) 207-5 
BUTTE ATECO Herre cere ere t ore eie naive wip ielomns iste eeioreieevenmielyisigr 215-7 a 1 ad : 
Banks and trust companies...........:..sse sere eevee 235-0} 23 1 2. 
Brokerage and stock market...........-+.:+sseseeee 232-6] 228-3] 219-2 
Ia k=utiehsler sae pg at G A ROD H DORTOCID ELD OOOO Che rCite OT ee 194-6] 192-4] 179-38 


212-1! 209-3! 207-2 
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Total—Nine Leading Industries.....................-- 


TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 


Source: he Employment Situation, D.B.S. 











Mar. 1, 1950 Feb. 1, 1950 Mar. 1, 1949 
Industries Men Women|! Men |Women} Men |Women|] Men ); Women 

no. no. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Manufacturing... 0-2 ee eee none eee 802,054 |238,897 Wl 22°9 77-0 23-0 77-3 22-7 
Animal products—edible................... 26,578 | 5,688 82-4 17-6 82-2 17-8 81-4 18-6 
hunsnd produces eee een ee 2, (D4) L272 68-4 31-6 67-1 32-9 66-6 33 +4 
heather and productss-hen een eee e 18,606 | 12,007 60-8 39-2 60-7 39-3 60-7 39°3 
IBOOtS. andishoese. = pact nee eee 11,156 8,320 57-3 42-7 56-9 43-1 56-8 43-2 
igimiber and productawen. ate 70, 552 6,538 91-5 8-5 91-5 8°5 91-5 8-5 
Rough and dressed lumber.............. LEY BEVIN) Py ptell 94-8 5-2 94-6 5-4 94-7 5-3 
MUrniturerscseee in. ieee tate eee 16,974 2,217 88-4 11-6 89-0 11-0 89-0 11-0 
Other lumber products.................. 10, 226 1,934 84-1 15-9 84-1 15-9 85-3 14-7 
Plant products—edible.................... 37,540 | 18,440 67-1 32-9 67-0 33-0 68-3 31-7 
pul pand paper Proc ucts meen ny seen 89,535 | 22,897 79-6 20:4 79-6 20-4 80-0 20-0 
Pulp and paper tence: acne en ae 43,402 | 2,448 94-7 5:3 94-7 5:3 94-7 5-3 
iPaper Products e.eue ote eee 13,711 7,798 63°7 36-3 63-6 36-4 63-0 37-0 
Printing and publishincseni ieee 32,422 | 12,656 71-9 28-1 71-9 28-1 71-6 28-4 
vib bDEriprod ucts teen. ce ce ae Senne 16,239 5,246 75°6 24-4 75°6 24-4 76-8 23-2 
elextile productsc ie eee erie ee 76,455 | 89,367 46-1 53-9 46-1 53-9 45-3 54-7 
Jinreac rye inten ciclo.t Hereanee teen ee eee 39,851 | 21,544 64-9 35-1 64-5 35-5 62-7 37°3 
Cotton tyarniand cloth. 2 ....5.42) 45. ao 14,918 | 9,015 62-3 37-7 61-8 38-2 61-1 38-9 
Woollen yarn and cloth................ 8,459 5, 930 58-8 41-2 58-2 41-8 56-7 43 +3 
_ Synthetic silk and silk goods.......... 12,183 4,892 71:3 28-7 70-8 29-2 67-7 32°3 
Elosiery and knit 2 00dseae en nee ee 8,517 | 15,455 35°5 64-5 36-3 63-7 35-4 64-6 
Garments and personal furnishings....... 19,761 | 44,942 30°5 69-5 30-5 69-5 29-8 70-2 
Other textilesproductsseeeneeeege eee 8,326 7,426 52-9 47-1 53-2 46-8 53-4 46-6 
WODACCOS brand cme ee ee 5,398 6,514 45-3 54°7 46 +3 53-7 44-9 55-1 
IBGVELASeStt. carne er eee Ree ae 16, 463 1,990 89-2 10-8 87-7 12-3 87-7 12-3 
Chemicals and allied products............. 32,808 | 10,320 76-1 23-9 75+9 24-1 75-9 24-1 
Clay, glass and stone products............. 18,848 | 2,324 89-0 11-0 89-1 10-9 89-2 10-8 
Electric light and power................... 28,686 | 4,331 86°9 13-1 87-1 12-9 87-5 12-5 
Blectricaliapparetusine steer eenteee ene 38,694 | 15,060 72-0 28-0 71-5 28-5 72-0 28-0 
Iron and steel products..................+-+| 258,414 | 21,779 92-2 7:8 92-2 7°8 92-5 7:5 
Crude, rolled and forged products........ 33, 684 1655 95-3 4-7 95-3 4-7 95-5 4-5 
Machinery (other than vehicles)......... 23,328 | 3,219 87-9 12-1 87-9 12-1 88-8 11-2 
Agriculturalimplementsaeeenescle ee 15, 449 926 94-3 5:7 94-3 5-7 94-5 5:5 
Land vehicles and aircraft............... 108,635 | 6,816 94-1 5-9 94-1 5-9 94-3 5-7 
Automobiles and parts................ 43,018 5,054 89-5 10-5 89-4 10-6 89-0 11-0 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.......... 13,175 471 96°5 3-5 96-2 3°8 96-8 3-2 
Heating appliancesti enn oe oe ene 7,932 531 93-7 6-3 93-8 6°2 93-1 6-9 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)......... 10,084 873 92-0 8-0 91-8 8-2 91-9 8-1 
Foundry and machine shop products....; 7,638 385 95-2 4-8 95-1 4.9 95-7 4-3 
Other iron and steel products............ 38, 489 6, 903 84-8 15-2 84-8 15-2 85-2 14-8 
Non-ferrous metal products................ 39,227 6,133 86-5 13-5 86-2 13-8 86-3 13-7 
Non-metallic mineral products............. 13,713 1,489 90-5 9-5 90-7 9-3 91-2 8-8 
Miscellaneous tenes: ike ete aaa eee 11,544} 7,552 60-5 39-5 61-1 38-9 62-5 87-5 
DGONSING Wh ots vane Pasha ce eo die ae te oe 53,104 | 1,061 98-0 2-0 98-0 2-0 98-3 1-7 
Min ing 5. yy eae PE eee ae cee ee 83,517 | 1,901 97-8 2°2 97-8 2-2 97-8 2°2 
Coal aa aee tee hee Cen ee 24, 853 227 99-1 0-9 99-1 0-9 99-1 0-9 
IMetALIGIOrEsi s. 6 natn teeter on Ge eee 43,252 835 98-1 1-9 98-1 1-9 98-0 2-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)........ 15, 412 839 94-8 5-2 94-8 5-2 95-1 4-9 
Communications). 43 :.(..c0s cacoss tae: 25,388 | 28,976 46-7 53-3 46-6 53-4 46-8 53-2 
MCIOUTEMES Pups cs. cr. cee en Ree eae 6,642 | 1,485 81-7 18-3 81-7 18-3 81-5 18-5 
eRelephones. <n; ic ON ae em ean. eae 16,468 | 26,586 38-2 61-8 38-3 61-7 39-2 60-8 
Transportation......................0.0 eee 158,596 | 10,527 93-8 6-2 93-8 6-2 94-0 6-0 
Street railways, cartage and storage....... 57,124 | 4,316 93-0 7-0 93-0 7-0 93-1 6-9 
Steam railway operation................... 81,911 5, 269 94-0 6-0 94-0 6-0 94-1 5-9 
Shipping and stevedoring.................. 19,561 942 95-4 4-6 95°3 4:7 95-8 4-2 
Construction and Maintenance............| 182,895 | 4,741 97-5 2°5 97-5 2-5 97-7 2°3 
LSJCW fe Bh aaee eee eS A AEM Tact FON ce 9 eg 96,265 | 3,308 96-7 3°3 96-8 3-2 97-1 2-9 
Highway (hci tS. cece ee eee eee 62,015 | 1.2938 97-6 2-4 97-7 2-3 97-4 2-6 
Railway esc pastor bee nee es ee 34,315 140 99-6 0-4 99-6 0-4 99-7 0-3 
Services (as specified below)................. 35,919 | 36,477 49-6 50-4 49-7 50-3 48-5 51-5 
Hotels‘and restaurants,...:......40.-)o00.n 21,952 | 21,126 51-0 49-0 51-0 49-0 50:5 49-5 
Personal (chiefly laundries)................ 7,078 | 11,821 37-5 62-5 37-5 62-5 38-8 61-2 
PAC reo. oss dn ee Des ah oR Ie ee 184,002 |106,445 63-4 36-6 62-9 37-1 61-8 38-2 
Retailer. 2 a tacctacha eee eee 119,590 | 87,207 57-8 42-2 57-1 42-9 56-0 44-0 
Wholesale fsa y 3:,, een etn ae mea ee 64,412 | 19,238 77-0 23-0 77°5 22°5 76-4 23-6 
Eight Leading Industries.................. 1,525,475 |429,025 78-0 22-0 78-0 22°0 18-5 21-5 
EIN aNCO ee. Cee ote ee Meee ee 48,915 | 43,818 52-7 47-3 52-5 47-5 52-8 47-2 


Banks and trust companies................. 
Brokerage and stock market operations.... 
ITIBULANCE? Sal Gaeee cpl hee ee ee 


Pall UN QUStries. oc ovr. wa wien creer ee tee aie eee 1,574,390 '472,843 76-9 23-1 76-9 23-1 7A 22-6 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-6 to C-9 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-5. They 


relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-4 relate to 
salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operating firms. 














Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 

Week preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- paekerbs Durable Manu- fares Durable 
factures pes Goods factures ie Goods 

No. No. No. cts. ets. cts. 
Mar LL OAD Cie eo eu aeptee con Uecpetors 45-8 46-5 45-0 70-1 77-8 60-3 
Mar A SAG aie! Pee 0h ein eee cir 44-0) 44.2 43-9 67-9 74:5 61-5 
Mar Ae G4 Tien even ate eeeletyeae o Gc 43-4 43-6 43-2 77-1 84-2 69-9 
Mar Ln OA Ca We nanliatns. Mer ehabesine aoross 43-2 43-4 43 -0 88-0 95-0 80-8 
*Jan 1h 2 CUE OE Fe Aan merce amor recite 40-6 41-0 40-2 97-2 104-8 89-3 
Feb. oma OA GS 140.8 ieee tavies ates omer sis 42-9 43-2 42-7 97-2 105-0 89-3 
Mar ee L949) rae ee Aid asec itac ere uth es 43-0 43-2 42-7 97-6 105-3 89-6 
Apr 1 Ga 8 EL COR Soi ar rit, MOR a Racrite 42-9 43-2 42-6 98-2 105-7 - 90-3 
May ee GLO a oie cote cleat te crane tee 42-5 42-7 42-3 98-6 106-2 90-7 
June Pe LOS eed Lin) yh cee secs 40-8 41-1 40-5 99-1 106-5 91-5 
July Le OS Oe hs ete cre teia laetiee a ectne 41-8 42-4 41-2 99-1 106-7 91-3 
Aug. LP LOS Oe Cle ed eee cs cre ir i. 41-9 42-1 41-7 98-8 106-5 91-1 
Sept LOGO tia on enna choo us 42-4 42-5 42-2 98-4 106-6 90-4 
Oct PR SOLS ay oh oie Me ou taare oe ae 42-7 43-0 42-5 99-3 107-8 91-0 
Nov Lem O40 eas rss ee clerks, eae 42-8 42-8 42-9 99-5 108-0 91-4 
Dec APE OA OE AR neh oh tary Sugeno ners 42-9 43-0 42-9 100-0 108-7 91-5 
*Jan i, ASE UR Ae Oeete eas a Onae WeRencaP uae 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Feb eee GOO oer cctatescee ks ereioness Sete, alee 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
Mar Pe Ob Sa Aehy ot sere aates alee 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 





* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holiday in the case of January |. 


TABLE C-7.—_WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


= —$—<—_—_——__—— 
eee eee nee een eee eee ee SSS 











All Manufactures! Durable Non-Durable 
Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Week Preceding — | | _~- 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
: Wages Wages Wages 
$ 3 $ $ $ $ 
Mar em OS eee a eedseeiciatcieiote sicierate > 33-50 32-11 37-04 36-18 29-46 27-14 
Mar. Lee LOO erce nets, ake. s ea etiewne losis raters) 32-29 29-88 34-90 32-93 29-98 27-00 
Mar. Le LO aeren Ceti bash teem feria vsieheiot suarReets 35-69 33-46 38-48 36-71 33-17 30-20 
Mar. fie OS See cratria, Sw vytee ans teicict Hines 2 40-11 38-02 42-85 41-23 37-58 34-74 
Varn eme, 19S 9 eee rats erebosakysiatousiales aoe 42-12 39-46 45-23 42-97 39-19 35-90 
Feb. Pe AO Me tie red avs cisiausratnennersiate 60) 215 44-04 41-70 47-17 45-36 41-12 38-13 
(Misti Sap mel ae 1949/08 a ceaevs sveratnna visas 44.27 41-97 47-43 45-49 41-30 38-26 
Apr. Pe 9 4 Gen ett apa treca asc ocet oe avs 44-27 42-13 47-43 45-66 41-30 38-47 
IMS yamine LOAD ree ee ote ci Sthsensi anya scam woh 44-31 41-91 47-30 45-35 41-49 38-37 
June DP OS Orne a fii ar eieremueposeieoayshe 6 43-16 40-43 46-00 43°77 40-49 37-06 
July lmey OA Oly Reger yccs ae Pea ssenrversne tase. 43-95 41-42 47-26 45-24 40-90 37-62 
Aug. LOS O erteta toca thane s sicneree se 43-90 41-40 46-90 44-84 41-15 37-99 
SCD GoM em 4 Orta Ba stoayecahe valevereteleicveusists 44-05 41-72 47-35 45-31 41-12 38-15 
Oct. Ae 14 Oras a tercete aie, arey mottos 44-72 42-40 48-20 46-35 41-63 38-68 
iInfonyy 25, GRE oe a eane nore One oor 44-95 42-59 48-15 46-22 42-09 39-21 
Dec. Le, LOAD Merten. c.  latanersters erates ate 45-23 42-90 48-62 46-74 42-21 39-25 
Alin, Val, IERIE 6.6.0 emierdio dian toes oe ic 43-42 40-34 46-61 44-05 40-52 36-79 
Feb. OOO Gees co s.cGetatne a eteu eres 45-25 42-68 48-33 46-21 42-49 39-26 
Wier, GI, WR 8) a Oa tociic a ab ecobe 45-63 43-10 48-81 46-77 42-75 39-57 
ee a Se 
* See footnote to Table C-6. 1 Exclusive of electric light and power. 
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TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND EARNINGS i NN UA S eat BY PROVINCES AND 
TIE 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


4 


Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 

















Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 

1950 1950 1949 1950 1950 1949 
INGRAM COLA. meter anes Zeb cola hatin: ded cnn eee. 43-1 43-1 44.0 92-0 91-1 86-9 
ESAT Tay atop cp tel te: We, A Me mee alle SUNS Aih g OT aibnatde Coit: a1 45-4 43-3 45-4 90-3 91-3 88-6 
COHOD EOE): elie. meen ee tote Adio Ns ON ae aie e. ere 44-1 43-9 44-5 91-1 90-9 88-4 
OODCATIO Sane aU or one ee EE Peet een ee 41-9 42-1 42-6 107-0 106-4 102-5 
Manito ban cats ncrtecina 5,08 Bey ar Beene, dee 43-1 41-2 42-8 97-8 97-4 94-7 
Sas leach CwWalliiedk eee eee eC Nee ne tat tee Ce es 43-3 42-7 42-7 104-2 103-7 99-4 
IDET tay .u0.k, Raeacn ray cmites Sek nae tee ee 42-7 41-2 42-4 102-8 101-9 100-0 
BLE VA OMIA ONE). ooo, 455 ane dctiehGsuceasemeuedage: 38-1 36°3 37-4 121-5 121-9 118-5 
Momirenliy: Payee reheat a cue eee een 42-5 42-1 42-7 96-3 96-2 93-5 
-LOLONGO.se shyt Pee ee te a ae Gee Rh Ma 40-7 Al-1 41-4 105-6 105-2 101-7 
Elemadl Coma ieee bia oie ato nk ee Se 40-8 41-2 43-1 118-4 117-7 109-7 
Wanntper caer wie chs 0 Rana ao: To. A Ron teat RE 42-7 40-6 42-4 97-0 96-6 93-9 
VEN COUV Gr Ee. tanec rain its Mee eh, eo ees ee 37-5 36°5 36-1 119-1 118-1 115-4 
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TABLE C-9.—_ HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Average Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision). 
































Average Average 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Average 
Reported at Reported at Weekly Wages 
Industries Mar. 1)Feb.1 ,Mar. 1|Mar.1,Feb. 1|Mar. 1|Mar. 1|Feb. 1;Mar. 1 
1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1950 | 1949 
‘ no. | no. | no. | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
NE ATIUPACCUILIN 2 hats coon Ares a ee 42-5) 42-3) 43-0) 101-4) 100-9} 97-6) 43-10] 42-68) 41-97 
*Durable!manufactured g0o0ds............4.....<....+. 42-6] 42-2] 43-2] 109-8] 109-5} 105-3) 46-77] 46-21] 45.49 
Non-durable manufactured goods...................... 42-5} 42-4) 42-7] 93-1] 92-6] 89-6] 39-57] 39-26] 38-26 
Animal products—ediblo...ss0a.. 54. disney ee 42-0} 41-4) 42-1) 101-5) 101-2) 95-5) 42-63) 41-90) 40-21 
IDaITyApLOdUCtS ni. aie ects aoe: PA ene 46-7| 46-7) 47-7) 77-6] 76-3) 74-4) 36-24) 35-63] 35-49 
IMGe tr pEOC UCL Meter eerie aici. kt Ge eae 41-8) 41-5) 42-2) 110-6} 110-6] 105-2) 46-23} 45-90} 44.39 
Meatinenprocucts.. hcenttae. ites eyo. pone ee 40-4) 40-6) 41-7) 76-9] 76-8} 73-5] 31-07] 31-18) 30-65 
Leather boots and shoes...................-.:.4.....| 39-91 40-21 41-8] 74-2] 74-9) 70-6] 29-611 29-83! 99.51 
SUID Or PLO GUCUB. Shek ter teed oom aes tue sea 41-6] 40-2} 42-0! 92-9] 91-9] 89-1] 38-65] 36-94] 37-42 
Roughieand dressed lum per. ..0..ce8 my hay eek 4 are vs 40-8) 38-6] 41-5) 98-8} 98-1] 94-2) 40-31] 37-87} 39-09 
PE AUMRINGISs. epee a ringtone ole ¢ At = aeNE LS be AN 44-1] 48-8] 43-1] 78-4! 76-6] 81-0} 34-57] 33-55] 34-91 
Furniture Da OTe NA ator Hone DGS re, Cece eS 42-4) 42-3) 42-4) 88-0] 87-5] 84-9) 37-31] 37-01] 36-00 
B\iusicaleinstirurrents se 4 «seminine ea cetera etek Eee: 44-5] 45-4) 45-4) 87-0] 87-1] 883-2] 38-72] 39-54] 37-77 
PB larih prOCucEs=-ediblOsensray tcccae uteaiencet eee crn cee on cee 43-3) 42-2) 42-5) 79-7| 79-3) 77-2) 34-51] 33-46] 32-81 
Flour and other milled DPOUMGUS Re ste se ek eaten oe 44-6] 43-0} 43-2! 96-1] 95-5) 92-4] 42-86] 41-07) 39-92 
Fruit and vegetable perserving....................-. 40-9} 40-2) 41-1) 78-6) 76-1] 77-6} 32-15) 30-59) 31-89 
Birenteand) bakery, products. eases nee ea. needs 44-4) 43-6} 43-7] 80-3] 80-2) 76-6) 35-65] 34-97] 33-47 
Chocolate and cocoa products....................... 42-1) 42-7) 41-2) 68-5} 68-1) 65-1) 28-84] 29-08) 26-82 
{2rrlhoy Ghavol y nay orere jo WorehtOich aan shnanhonnaaceascneandogng ae. 44-9} 44-8) 45-1] 110-6) 109-9} 107-2) 49-66] 49-24] 48-35 
Pilpvandepa peri Ss. sakes seny.c re. tanec oeuk eee 48-7| 48-3] 48-7) 114-4] 114-0} 118-7] 55-71) 55-06) 55-37 
ADOT UEO CUCL hy ea erent Arcee eimease oe Cee 42-4) 42-7! 42-5) 88-0) 87-4] 83-1] 37-31] 37-32] 35-32 
Printing and eee AU eR a wae ac. aes BR aed A 40-7) 40-6] 40-7) 118-9} 117-7] 110-0] 48-39] 47-79] 44-77 
Rubber products. . soo venegensong cheiadonateon el) Clo Chin) Zilcvay aerate TOs} aio) elon Bly Blo tol eer atyo: 
Bert los—all branches. #2. .¢..--..4 ous seee ce 41-4) 41-5) 41-8} 81-2} 80-7) 78-4) 33-62] 33-49] 32-77 
iiTeacd sy aAbnccancscloblieeyy-- see tee eee eee eens 44-3) 44-6] 44-4) 84-8] 84-4] 82-5) 37-57| 37-64] 36-63 
Cottonsyarnandiclovhnemses, fee eee eee 43-4| 43-6) 48-2) 86-2) 85-8] 85-0} 37-41] 37-41] 36-72 
Woollentvarnmand cloths) ...6 eee ee ok ase: 43-7); 43-9} 48-8] 80-6} 80-2} 78-6] 35-22] 35-21] 34-43 
Synt here silkeand silkcoodsuen eee aoa. ee 46-5) 46-9) 46-6] 85-6) 85-3] 82-9} 39-80) 40-01] 38-63 
OS IenygaAncekniGye OOG Sse u-ias 4) 4enmnna eos. eine 40-4) 40-2} 41-7] 75-7| 75-2) 72-2! 30-58) 30-23] 30-11 
Garments and personal furnishings.................. 38-1} 388-0} 38-5) 78-2! 77-3) 75-4! 28-79] 29-37| 29-03 
BOO ACCOM Mere Oe oe Areata te eicisr oak otin Bands eistotoon: Si eyes 42-5] 42-7) 42-8! 86-8! 86-6} 80-2) 36-89] 36-98] 34-33 
IR CViETAG OS eee Aer Ne eee Tern etc a EPS, acs Meee 42-2) 41-9] 41-7} 102-2) 101-5) 98-9) 43-13] 42-53] 41-24 
Distilledtand! malitaliquoressse- . nee eke se ok aes 41-0} 40-7; 40-8} 108-2] 107-1} 103-5) 44-36] 43-59) 42-23 
C@hemicalsrandsallied! products..7.....05220.-+500 6. 43-3] 43-5] 438-6} 101-8} 101-0} 97-9] 44-08] 43-94] 42-68 
Wrugepand sMedicinest. An-jyatrccre sas seas Sere tae arse 41-1; 41-0) 40-3) 84-9} 84-3) 81-1] 34-89] 34-56) 32-68 
*Clay, glass and stone products........................] 45°4] 45-1] 45-3) 100-1) 99-1] 95-9] 45-45] 44-69] 43-44 
(CIA SRDEOCLUGUS Meee eecee rey uskr en tention cee er eer ecron 46-3] 46-4} 44-9] 96-6] 94-9] 91-8] 44-73) 44-03} 41-22 
Lime, gypsum and cement products................. 47-1] 46-2) 46-6) 100-2} 99-5} 94-8) 47-19} 45-97) 44-18 
BMLecuricaleappALauusias ve setae: <a cere himcre ho chaske eens 41-1} 41-4} 41-5) 112-1] 111-7} 108-5) 46-07) 46-24] 45-03 
Heavy clectricaltapparatus®).....s:0s00-6.26-2-.0-66 41-6} 42-0} 438-6] 126-4] 125-9] 119-4) 52-58} 52-88) 52-06 
SlrouranGrisheceproguGtsnscemmcica sas avers ative leis nets 42-7; 42-4] 438-7) 115-2) 114-8] 109-8] 49-19] 48-68] 47-98 
Crude, rolled and forged products ee he ee ee 43-0] 43-0) 45-3] 120-9] 120-8} 111-7] 51-99} 51-94] 50-60 
Primary i TVOTMEAM CRSCCOLS nat rey ais ote erie etme coke a ota 42-9) 42-9) 45-4] 123-3] 123-1} 112-8) 52-90) 52-81) 51-21 
Machinery (other than vehicles).................... 42-7| 42-8) 48-8) 107-5] 107-7} 102-5) 45-90} 46-10) 44-90 
Agricultural implements.............................| 40-2] 40-4] 44-4) 124-5) 124-0} 115-2) 50-05) 50-10) 51-15 
Wand vehicles/and aircrait.. 5s. ..0. essere s our enr ee 43-6] 42-4) 48-5] 118-4) 117-9] 115-2) 51-62] 49-99) 50-11 
anlwe weno! ln ge stock ame ar oiinne tenes nce 45-0} 42-4) 44-9] 112-5} 112-5) 112-1) 50-63} 47-81] 50-33 
tO Oil esanicupar ts perris tamara ceieetanissi acters 42-2) 41-7} 41-6] 126-2) 124-8] 122-3) 53-26) 52-04) 50-88 
Aeroplanes and parts........... ier Se een ee 44-1) 45-2) 44-8) 111-5) 112-4] 103-0] 49-17) 50-80} 46-14 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing................-+++ 39-5} 41-4) 41-8} 110-2} 110-2) 105-6} 43-53) 45-62) 44-14 
Inonvancdrsteelstapricatlonim eS sae sles 4 ae enter 42-0] 41-8) 42-8} 111-5) 110-9} 103-4] 46-83] 46-36) 44-26 
ardware toolsjandcublery. «ssh cess ee nec nemee nae 42-6] 42-5) 43-6} 100-0} 100-2} 98-1] 42-60} 42-59) 42-77 
Foundry and machine shop products................. 43-8] 42-8! 48-6] 114-8] 112-9] 109-0) 50-28) 48-32) 47-52 
SeecemMetalewOlkersn att Meets cre zclecirccee aera 41-6] 42-1) 42-1] 104-4] 103-6} 100-0) 438-43) 43-62) 42-10 
eS Nonerrausmmetal proauchsies.... rere rea. ore. wane 43-8] 43-9) 438-3] 109-5} 109-6] 104-9] 47-96] 48-11] 45-42 
Sroaveihe lake ehavel THepTbAhOK NE wis odoaquednn ss oluU bond soodor 45-2) 45-1) 43-8] 118-4) 118-9} 114-4) 53-52) 53-62) 50-11 
NITITAINTIAN Canis) PhO GUCUS tues scene tinct oe otters nate 42-7| 48-2) 43-5) 101-1} 101-6] 98-7) 48-17) 43-89} 42-98 
Brassiand copper manufacturing..................... 43-0} 48-1} 42-9} 108-1) 108-0] 102-5) 46-48] 46-55] 43-97 
Non-metallic mineral! products. ............01+.025---- 42-0} 42-0] 41-7] 121-0} 121-4} 116-1] 50-82] 50-99) 48-41 
Retroleumandetssproducts se. senna are 41-1] 40-7) 40-7} 129-8] 129-8] 123-9) 53-27] 52-83] 50-43 
Miscellaneous manufactured products.................. 41-8] 41-6} 42-0] 87-7) 87-3] 883-7) 36-66] 36-32) 35-15 
IVELINE TNS reer eee or torte a tain ec e/a eS eee seat Sie 43-8} 43-0} 42-5) 120-7) 119-4) 118-1) 52-87) 51-34) 50-19 
(CRO EHGB ewras 5 os ch Pars tae UCR rc ere cor ee age ee 39-0} 37-4] 37-4) 130-8] 129-7| 127-6} 51-01} 48-51} 47-72 
IMS talllnGnOnes yee cs tee ot i racists. eae mie rr paride 46-2) 46-0) 45-5} 119-0} 117-5} 115-9) 54-98) 54-05} 52-73 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)..............5+56- 44-5} 44-0] 42-5} 109-9} 109-4] 105-3) 48-91) 48-14) 44-75 
Mocal’Dransportation2...-;....6a-.00s.srheceac eencsces 45-6) 45-3) 45-7) 103-7) 102-8) 98-1) 47-29) 46-57) 44-83 
Building Construction........... Se, Sa Pes Be Pe 40-0 38-6} 40-8) 111-5] 110-7) 108-0) 44-60) 42-73) 44:06 
Highway Construction......... RO cic haere annals 45-3) 40-6) 40-3) 88-5) 86-7} 85-7) 40-09) 35-20) 34-54 
Services (as indicated below).........-....0.0+0+eeeeeee 43-3) 42-1] 42-4| 66-1) 65-0) 63-8) 28-62) 27-37) 27-05 
Hlotelstandi restaurantsacacs. cis ace orto eee 44-7} 42-9} 43-4] 65-3) 63-8] 63-7] 29-19} 27-37| 27-65 
Personal (Chiefly laundries) ....-+-.20s0-25 46 ae ae ore 40-5) 40-4) 40-6} 67-9) 67-4) 64-1) 27-50} 27-23) 26-02 


*Industries classed in the durable manufactured goods industries. 

1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employees 
of eight establishments producing pee electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, as 100 p.c., 
the latest figures are as follows:—Jan. 1, 1950, 233-6; Feb. 1, 1950, 238-9; Mar. 1, 1950, 239-8; at Mar. 1, 1949, the index 
was 226-6. 

2 Chiefly street and electric railways. 

3 For information respecting the sex distribution of persons in recorded employment, see Table C-5, 
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TABLE C-10.- EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour) 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 


Average Aaeen i 
ge verage 
Date Hours Hourly Weekly Average Average 
ja Earnings Earnings Weekly Spee She, 
D Earnings & E artiiee 
cts. $ 
Week preceding— 
TerUaTSV= @ lege 4) ee nc nee eee ree 46-1* 70-0 32-27* 106-8 96-0 111-3 
IG DTuUar yl eel OSD a eerie 45-4 70-1 31-83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
March 1 ee 0 WEE Ge on eesti Bie nia ae 45-8 70:1 32-11 106-3 96-0 110-7 
income Bel Re ee ee 
May Wel Qa Deed seas etn eee : . : 0-3 
June isl O45 Ree Ve om ce meee. ea 44.3 70-3 31-14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July LPI OAD be. otc tice peeert 44-3 70-1 31-05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August na ROE A a fae ge PBS Oe rcv ti 44-3 69-5 30-79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
Peptem beryl e945 eee ee 44,1 69-2 30-52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
Qeétobertw | srl 94 one er eee 44-7 67-8 30°31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
Der Rea aya ee ee 44-9 67-5 30 - eee 97-0 103-4 
Decem berets lG45 aa ee 44-8 67-0 30-0 9-3 97-2 102-2 
dienarienaya, Ue AVY Se oc oa eaclaeo oc 44.2% 67-9 30-01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
He Diuayp O40 nee eee 44+] 68-1 30-03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March TL O4 Oe 3 he eae tee een 44-() 67-9 29°88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April I OAS Soe ek evn ae Bee as 44-4 68-4 30°37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May 1 C4 eee eee Er tea 43-0 68-9 29-63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June LOG pets meee erica 42-0 69:1 29-02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July Ieee 94 Gane caer ec Aa 42-4 70-0 29-68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August Le LOA GN Reet one ae 43-0 70-0 30-10 99-6 101-6 98 0 
Heptem Dorel] 04 Osa snner re er 42-7 70:6 30.15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
Octobersal 1946 a4 ee ee eee 42-9 71-4 30-63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
INOVe rab er lt 04 Genera ee 42-4 72-9 30-91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
December O46 se semen bee 43-2 74:5 32-18 106-5 102-8 103-6 
January pat Yl Ge ae eee ee ee ee 42.7% 76-2 32-54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
Ineleaibway the Ys kek be aswceade 43-1 76-3 32-89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March aga AYE YA ge fea AA be ge Se 43-4 77-1 33-46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April j bhebel AY: Wy geo a une le eas 43-2 77°6 33-52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
He Gea a a 2 lo | oe aes eee 
une POA Pan. eer ees . 4 : 03-9 
July 1 S14 ao es Lay eee ees 42-0 80-8 33-94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August LM SE WAhe. Ae Bade Wee tire 42-5 81-3 34-55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
Seplemt meri me LOA (eas eee eee 42-3 82-2 34-77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October mal Oli aaeee e 43-1 83-4 35-95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
DNiowemilbent sal 04 (acne eee 42-9 84-7 36-34 102-3 116-2 103-5 
December v1.94 7 cee eee 43-5 85-6 37-24 123-2 118-1 104-3 
deragrsiaiet le TRIS es ces au alc 43-2* 86-6 37-41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
Ie@loiminey?e 1 IP es ok oo dee kata 42-8 86-6 37-06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March 1 ASF Tee cee ey i 43-2 88-0 38-02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April | Fei 87. era I oo ee 43 -2* 89-0 38-45* 127-2 122-7 103 -7 
ue eee | ieee ptm eee | cee | a 
une OAS Ine ee ee nek ee . . . “8 01-0 
July 1 WILY BSP aera oe A oh 42-0 92-3 38-77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August be tad BEY bs aR oe heen Be 42-1 92-7 39-03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
Septeni er weLO4She ee eee ee eee 41-7 93-4 38-95 128-9 128-6 100-2 
Ostobertiy 1571948 ses ke eae 43-0 94-6 40-68 134-6 129-1 104-3 
INO Vem ber 11940) an eee es 43-1 95°5 41-16 136-2 129-1 105°5 
December yl94Se eee eee 43-2 96-0 41-47 137-2 128-6 106-7 
VATVUAT Vo ay 90 194.0 ee ene eee eee 43 »2* 97-2 41-99* 138-9 129-1 107-6 
Ke bruaryarl 491049 eae Pee 42-9 97-2 41-70 138-0 129-0 107-0 
March L940 8s ee TER clay 43-0 97-6 41-97 138-9 128-8 107-8 
April Sp GAO ee ie, Tae eae 42-9 98-2 42-13 139-4 128-9 108-1 
gre Mee ap cape ER |) be 
June Fe A ee Taher canes esa . : 9-9 03-0 
July 1 Prop [2.10 etre gare de 8 ae a 41-8 99-1 41-42 137-1 131-1 104-6 
August OSG 4G AISA ok oes 41-9 98-8 41-40 137-0 131-7 104-0 
meptentbor tel 040 se ee ee 42-4 98-4 41-72 138-1 131-3 105-2 
October srl 040.8 an tence ee 42-7 99°3 42-40 140°3 131-2 106-9 
INOVem ber =a 040)re se eens 42-8 99-5 42-59 140-9 130-8 107-7 
Decem beruie! 949745 seve eee 42-9 $1-000 42-90 142-0 130-7 108-6 
January 1S ET O50)5 emer eat hee ee 42-6* $1-011 43 -07* 142-5 130-3 109-4 
Bebrisrye lel OOO eee een 42-3 $1-009 42-68 141-2 130-7 108-0 
March LL O50 G) Sewn) teens 42-5 $1-014 43-10 142-6 132-4 107-7 





Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946 = 100) 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 hours, 
$30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17; April 1, 
Mares ‘6 hours, $37.02; January 1, 1949, 40-6 hours, $39.46; May 1, 1949, 42-5 hours, $41.91; January 1, 1950, 39.9 hours, 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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N TRADE UNIONS BY 


PROVINCES 


TABLE C-11.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT I 
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TABLE C-12.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


NOTE.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’”’ indicates no unemployment. Where ‘‘-0’’ is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 
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TABLE C-12.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES—Concluded 


Where “‘-0”’ is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 


NOTE.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’”’ indicates no unemployment. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST 
OF MONTH 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month — OO  - ] | -- 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
May 1945 Sane. seen eee cee 131, 165 54,937 186, 102 49, 223 26, 831 76,054 
May LGA Gib oe ae cA teres 69, 048 42,407 111,455 196, 797 45,617 242,414 
May LOAN Gees een EY Re Pee hectares 53, 484 38, 706 92,190 IPE 170) 34, 192 156, 963 
May 1948 Sean oe Sect 28, 602 Miloewye 49, 937 123,130 42,082 165, 212 
January 1949) Je Rye a Recents 5 2 oe Kae 11,996 13, 063 25,059 150, 474 36,185 186, 659 
Hebruary (1949 See eee eae wae 10,026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
March 14 ees Ceres ie aes ane 10, 187 13,544 DRY ei 209, 866 51, 898 261, 764 
April LOA OU Rie ieee en ees es 14,444 16,816 31, 260 195,559 50,961 246, 520 
May TOAD eee: tee en eee easier 21,673 21,840 43,513 158, 794 44,932 203 , 726 
June Mee ee eee ose son mock 23 , 539 24,035 47,574 113,489 41,359 154, 848 
July 1940S epee ae ee ete faye 20, 679 PN EAD 42,454 Osan 44,216 147,491 
August [94.0 see ere oe eee 18, 043 19,313 37,356 97,154 42,090 139, 244 
September 1949 (ee aac ioe wee eer a 19,940 22,620 42,560 97, 684 39,667 ley Gia! 
October’ 1949) sis ped oe ee eee 20, 837 20, 629 41,466 101, 504 41,543 143 , 047 
November! 949 eect ont chee nate 14, 535 15, 200 29,735 122, 664 49, 702 172,366 
December. 19495 ee ee aoe cerns ee 10, 400 12,085 22,485 164,345 56, 439 220, 784 
January il 9507 ere des ee ee ene 7,971 9,748 17,719 218, 769 55, 188 273,957 
Rebruary 31950 cere renee, orks S3t5 10,076 18,391 301, 039 74,557 375,596 
March 1950 Sie ae Bee Dk eo? ee 9,614 11,429 21,043 300,352 75, 646 375,998 
April 1950: Saree eee cece ee 11, 967 125082 23,999 349,098 79,193 428, 291* 
May 1950) eae. 52 cee aa es 18, 635 15, 383 34,018 310,044 77, 797 387,841 





(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
* This figure includes 57,383 persons (53,903 male and 3,480 female) who were claiming supplementary benefit but 
who were not registered with N.E.S. at February 28. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
MARCH 36, 1950 


(Sourcre: Form UIC 751) 


Change from 
March 2, 1950 








Industry Male Female Total 
Absolute | Percentage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 871 479 1,350 + 627 + 86-7 
TOSSING ee Pe ne, ce See en ed eee 356 2 358 — 128 — 26-3 
IPGlD WOO) Paaskens cictte nee aie na eens 140 1 141 — 53 — 27-3 
dBi ae oles eh Or ei c L eh ee tet a REN i. teu (Sa 2 174 1 175 — 88 — 33:5 
Obberdog rin coer. otks Got ere eer eer Pee eee A Did Ie ate PO eae ae 42 + 13 + 44-8 
IVER RNR Sete lee, ice ov rere ae eee ae ie eee 762 11 773 + 456 +143-8 
(Gove iis a5 ee NO Ce be RR A ei ade me lod 76 1 77 + 2 + 2-7 
Metallic ores— 
TO ie oe cet eo isi sicis ene te Ie han Ie ke DO cai | Sete eee 55 = 30 +175-0 
Goold bats tects en eee ee Cl eee ee 340 2 342 + 278 +434-4 
INICKel atc see kre ete oe ie Cae DOE ER ete OS Suieecmeenes = 93 + 12 + 14:8 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 192 5 197 + 139 +239-7 
Prospectingiand ollsproducings: = eee ene een ace ane 6 3 9 — 10 — §2-6 
Manulacturing ss) es. 5 4h oe eee eee ee 2,804 25800 5,681 _ 9 — 0-2 
Hoodandykindred producisve eee ee ene ee ree eee 362 186 548 + 95 + 21-0 
lextiles sapparel setegi. Soe ene coca eet hence 264 1,740 2,004 — 198 — 9-0 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................- 311 72 383 + 13 + 3:5 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 331 154 485 — 5 — 1-0 
Chemicalsrandsalliedi products ates eee eeenee 138 115 253 + 23 + 10-0 
Products olpetroleumand coalaeanne aoe een 25 il 36 —- til — 23-4 
Rubber productsiy sosco eceeee e eee 43 20 63 + ii + 21-2 
Leather ‘end products?) a2 ace sence ec ee 95 155 250 — 67 — 21-1 
Stone, clay and glass products. ......<ss+c<cceccccecsee 82 34 116 + 15 + 14-9 
ivenandsstecland. procuctseeie soe cee ae eee 240 39 279 + 31 + 12-5 
Non-ferrous metals and products...........0.0s.000+00s 142 52 194 + 26 + 15-5 
Machinery, nae. s.e Sec ec et eee tens cco ae ane 248 41 289 — 46 — 13-7 
Electrical equipment and products...............-...-- 174 121 295 + 40 + 15-7 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 349 137 486 + 64 + 15-2 
Construction BO Ae TTS COTO e ee ae PO rath dann c 1,123 50 1,173 + 408 + 53-3 
Transportation and Storage.....................0000000- 616 104 720 + 80 + 12-5 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities........... 274 274 548 + 107 + 24-3 
PETA GE oie) GR Ee FCA SNE tet tae ane ger a 1,875 3,864 + 6567 + 17-2 
Wholesale: ts:. ces nck oa Sade tn caved: Oe eee tee 443 1,143 “87 = 208 
to Tete, Cee «eae ee a, Cee 1,432 BPA + 480 + 21-4 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 826 1,663 + 169 + 11-3 
SSOLVICE 42 he itcn ae inn Ss oan scree pelee ere eM a eee 5,538 7,889 + 689 + 9-6 
BODIC.. oe ieost sine ie aes ane. Keo dae renee aes 392 1,116 + 167 + 17-6 
WOMESTI CRMs See eee Oe a Tee eee 2,861 2,942 — 282 — 8-8 
Personal. Cr ery PE eas ee Oe Uk Mest ote ae. 1,992 2,759 + 586 + 27-0 
Other service 293 1,072 + 218 + 25-5 
All Industries 4.2... atic de os cane eee eee 12,036 24,019 +2,966 + 14-1 








956 


TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT MARCH 30, 1950 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 





























Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Occupational Group = 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers............... 971 342 1313 4,804 1,012 5,816 
@loruicals Workers) Aine seers ee eee 1,107 2,974 4,081 10,468 ietou 28,199 
Saleguyorkers: oe trametee cme ee oo Sy eee 1,990 998 2,988 6,218 11,905 18,123 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers........... 755 5, 022 5,777 20,560 14, 853 35,413 
TSLSTEN DUY21 01 6, SpenRe Sue MOEN ee tied = oe ne eRe ee Ue Fane, a i ees i oe 14 5,990 59 6,049 
AMpar oll Enel Mobb | bape canoobusnedannunon: 976 16 992 4,003 1, 204 5,207 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers.................-. 3,995 2,158 6,153 151,003 15,903 166, 906 
Food and kindred products.................... 63 16 79 2,610 1,104 3,714 
Exiles «cloghine) eiGue earn. wecenemee 158 Tele 1,873 DTH 8, 802 11,529 
Lumber and wood products...............-...- 462 3 465 29,595 207 29, 802 
nlpwpaperandiprinvinges. 44) sen cee lone. 125 25 150 748 516 1,264 
Weaherancde products saree see meee ae ee 82 95 Wei 1,805 755 2,560 
Stone, clay and glass products.................. 45 2 47 463 52 515 
Vistally onic p< ae ae es aie re en ee nt 545 23 568 12, 852 624 13,476 
eG Green le See areca ko pet erie: ee 141 59 200 2 ah 385 | 2,622 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c................ OPW caees 6 642 116 758 
IVa eee ee ere ae es en ok IRA Cent. P Gee Rye one ae 116 25 LOO Pa aa ate 2,759 
WONSMUCUIONE ek Came Loe eee cc: 561 1 562 44,254 8 44,262 
Transportation (except seamen)................ 420 3 423 21,817 58 21,875 
Communications and public utility............. ASI IE Brats oto sts 48 885 5 890 
sora er anGaservICC Mn. ceca anteater oe 211 158 369 2,344 1,260 3, 604 
Other skilled and semiskilled.................. 856 37 893 ae ie 1655 17,425 
OLGMOnepr eee Vat ry eek rte eee ame haa 61 13 74 2,916 206 3,122 
EDP LOMUICCE MAAR Gor ean er ee oa ra 95 8 103 6,577 152 6,729 
Wins alle da Wor SeLSuc eae Set ae aves athe Gea vests ee Ovi: 2,159 522 2,681 146, 052 16, 526 162,578 
LE GOCeanCstO DICCOM. Uo nee e en once teen suk 22 70 92 4,258 4,346 8, 604 
Lumber and lumber products.................. 65 13 78 9,713 515 10, 228 
Metalworlina Sat esha. eee ia ee ee 80 21 101 4,635 286 4,921 
M@OUSEMUCTION yh eck cect ae eee AGO iae ee pee 462 28,272 3 28,27 
@therunskillediworkers. joas050.-oseene eee 1,530 418 1,948 99,174 11,376 110, 550 
PO Cae rier rch Ot ade cE ee 11,967 12,032 23,999 349,098 79,193 | 428,291* 

















* This figure includes 57,383 persons (53,903 male and 3,480 female) who were claiming supplementary benefit but 
who were not registered with N.E.S. at February 28. 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1950 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Weekly Average 














Industry Vacancies Place- 
Notified Referrals ments 
ASTICUICUTC EIS MIN GU PAD PINE sco c ices gece nie nic eichole ee viewieie vieeieiianne ase sels 633 436 344 
MOL Siri reer eee enn Siren Sc oR coe ha ate esilsardesiee ves aE cecil 428 373 319 
IVA TUL TNS erry eee et eas tye 2) Ne hasefcsc Nictee a tndia hice loysioreh suas Se wee etaeua alent 319 245 154 
VEU AC CUT See Aer ee ee re ee A Rc sah Nels ous le ds ear ouerkinva: Fis Sestae 3,968 4,228 2,766 
litooyel erivel Uetove lveliyeraevetiter-ches oss oe aanelo roeo enn Bobod dorlaoc ude ameter maar 561 615 381 
HSxtT CSA DD ARO OLOs ne aie mime rca teat, eee orche erste eiats rete sisieiniars aicle stetmdel on wit 767 755 462 
umberanGeimishedeliumlberipnocuctsne: - hirer ieebieeneisieeidlsieeie sete cielater 439 469 337 
Riipandnaper produchssand: printing. aencaas masa cel oeineieciesesiieeerctie oe. 297 ali 194 
@lrenmcalssanceal led prodiuGtswasc-e ae secretes © ccavyioe settled eictelclelefetonat eiete 180 203 126 
Rroduchsor perroleumn anc Coal mney Weitere ie tot aaieissteeii cir aceite eo 20 26 15 
Lia OV eYetH TooYe AUC OLHSi tye kOe & r,s Cnc Ea einic GarGCIcCIae orc EIEIO rca 37 35 23 
Weatnersa nc orOclucCts pepacPee tira tete ect ci teres eek ce et sie eames ote ener onatsy na caters thats 132 140 83 
PLONE aClavnATi Gey ASSiOLOGUCES ae oases ciacs ile. svclevstejone sis stoi ehet ey eictete hes etatore.s.s0e, oye 115 121 es 
onan ces teeleancs pro cuctsnp erat ane ey ern ce aie dsb lhe fevers ctovate teers ey 273 302 98 
NOM TerUGUS IM eha Sean deproduchsnr intl aneaiae waekiseaneeriera ce cbceisres ele 139 139 87 
IM Reyes] omnaVevmaiae hn UR ee A acl Gk ig ee epi ime ae Be vi, eee ION i ete 319 359 260 
Electrical equipment and products.............. Boke oheietedeattere Sie aes ese ass 3 188 197 122 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing...............-.....-5: 501 556 393 
(CHOTICUMIB RITES. jis op ococust o ban Sesob anabcteoueean adobe eocureco ooo commmaae 1,499 1,487 1,177 
PATS POLRCALION AIC: S COTA Cees teie eerste etal ere tal elected e ostetetel elf! 1=ten- 640 611 444 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities...........................---- 186 153 88 
LASER ORO PT Be Bree ee Me, Geer thts vane A aperetage oid Olapa Sud Salads eho Fase 2,361 2,706 1,522 
Finance, Insurance, Heal Estate. 0.0... cece ener enc essere se enses 344 384 158 
ST ATOOS... 5 S55 Bae hao Ores Gee 5 Pao Bc CAGE Ord gener Ope RORe Sra cre mcrae ncaa) Cac eae 5,786 5,220 3,654 
PALS ERLE rere a ren nerve ee ia citi ave cia orci sister sieeeleimainle e's sine = 16,164 15,848 10,623 





pee ee ee eee 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS MARCH 3 TO MARCH 30, 1950 
UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT APRIL 27, 1950 











Vacancies Applicants 

Office Reported | Unfilled ect Referred Placements Unplaced el daa 
during end of ae : to | end of April oy 

period period period | Vacancies | aeeoiar il eCasual period 1950 - 
Newfoundland............... 122 40 5,937 112 67 3 21,299 22,526 
Comer Brooks. eee 4 3 982 2 D ideal Sees re 3,791 4,163 
Crand Hall seared eee ein 1 1 839 il | eee A 2,871 2,864 
St. John’ see, 4 cee 117 36 4,116 109 64 3 14, 637 15,499 
Prince Edward Island........ 341 130 1,020 397 170 90 2,938 2,748 
Charlottetown se.eer nee 197 101 52 233 87 50 1,842 1,643 
olibombenteMste KO veonucepoaacenoes 144 29 448 164 83 - 40 1,091 1,100 
Nova Scotia................... 2,089 1,047 7,989 1,991 968 398 235994 23,504 
ATmHEersts aie cc Ae cerns 29 1 232 29 23 5 1,061 1,228 
Bridgewatereeneeeeeeee 27 31 356 20 12 1 1,057 895 
Halifax: eh ean ce cereiee 1,281 786 2,342 1,103 478 270 iy tyay D042 
J bohigcidoe sss Rom oe SU Cer AE 4 1 195 1 ie ees By. 857 841 
Wen tvill@ eye is ace ee 68 53 669 75 26 3 2,488 DEADD 
Biverpoole ten cea ea ee 9 8 208 if PA Ae oa eh Ee toe 609 539 
iNew Glasvowwee. cosmetic 326 63 859 369 250 34 Beso 3, 262 
Sposa sconcaebenteooes 7 2 157 6 Owls ok: 422 492 
VGNGV. nee ear te eat eee 213 58 1,932 274 TO 70 5,305 5,409 
PLECULO : eee. eat eT 92 38 528 77 Oi 13 1,190 941 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 35 6 511 30 28 2, 2,218 1,950 
New Brunswick.............. 1,489 625 12,926 1,414 167 312 26,185 30,659 
Bathurste. sees cic coe 42 17 1,600 41 30 11 3, 183 4,819 
Camppelltontea sone 42 19 1,385 44 23 9 2,425 3,100 
Hci dStoneesee eee DL 3 2,014 57 4] 13 Qefoo 2,876 
IbredenicLons eee eee ete ne ily 79 582 139 52 46 1,195 1,356 
Minto e ee aetae a ermine cies. 50 11 656 70 49 i 882 865 
Moncton wee seen sea nekiys 533 229 2, 754 506 272 104 6, 269 6, 854 
Newcastle ac eon rene 27 5 1,506 31 Daerah 2,601 3, 205 
SAMO iss monanodoooacae 472 201 1,676 413 210 109 3,829 4,384 
Stxstephenterce eee i} 37 194 40 22 3 1,512 1, 623 
SUSBEX 2. hae ee ae 30 19 192 19 11 3 464 507 
Wioodstoc kee menraarr netics 49 5 367 54 34 13 1,070 1,070 
Quehec?.é. A. k.akiacc® Oeoesniie: 12,448 5,201 75,444 12,266 6,952 1,050 | 150,590 | 150,418 
INSDeStOSe yn ce teehee 12 5 158 11 it 3 402 385 
Beauharmoise ie see eee 61 17 248 58 BS) *lmoeeee eae 744 686 
Bucking hambeeee eens 28 34 261 31 25 4 983 847 
@ausapscails as ae Seed ieee 6 4 1,981 4 A ge oe hs, Bead oe 2,760 3, 284 
@handl ere saaeeeoner eran 130), Se ere 6, 296 13 130 eee eo 4,187 6, 780 
Chicoutimi. sneer cen 255 62 1,919 273 144 19 3,326 2,945 
Dol beau cas caren eras Ll noe Ses 1,991 10 10a | eee eee 2,457 2,600 
Drummondville............. 101 33 750 100 HY ped Wiese Ce Deel 2,016 
arm mamta ener ra ctorcssctetheles 67 28 270 47 A) Cp eared a 747 668 
Granbyene ne neta nae 86 17 547 120 t2 3 1, 267 1,028 
EL UL pera crn chennai 120 60 1,451 123 76 4 3, 805 3,565 
JOMCEECM tamer ok he Cee 96 tll 961 123 54 6 eet 1, 832 
MOVES ke adidas sacowatooees Mi 17 Te 2S3il 50 39 5 2,505 2,547 
achiutercan agers cree 76 33 243 60 40 2 677 511 
arial baleine. mctcsne or on oe DS | atte ee ie 1, 454 4 Det | ee Ae 2,495 3, 000 
Ma eCUGUG sesh cco 352 126 696 194 240 13 770 769 
IDEN oe ORO ee ore ee Seen 83 54 1,169 124 ‘DAD || eee ees 3, 830 3,805 
Ma tanessadaceetis tec cieacor 18 ily 2,679 9 Lea Le o-. Neee 3, 654 4,173 
IMerantic--7., ssachri occ 12 a 684 9 LO. ci eee wee 19275 ipive 
Mont-laurieryawace cena veer 5 2 501 5 Ol | Pe Nea eae 786 953 
Wiontiaia nye yey erent 78 29 999 62 DOH) See ee 1,705 1,867 
Montreali® ean. hea see PS Teal 3,425 19,685 7,166 4,147 718 44,031 39,430 
RorteAllire dias ate erie ieee 23 2 667 13 13. cl ee ee 1,442 1,404 
Quebecs, cine ses eee ee 886 322 5, 942 1,249 517 95 14, 272 1385032 
Rim ouskd Pyoaee eran e eee | ae eee eee 7 Ls LOS Rah caae Of esl saeco ie pee oe 2,813 5, 184 
Riviere dul Loup. ...ss46 eee 16 3 1,143 14 WU Mee tie) Pa Clit 5,176 
EUOUV inva te sees ree eee 112 49 1,202 182 69 14 A OH aloe 
St-cAgathe. eee Cee 70 7 412 83 56 17 946 911 
St. Anne de Bellevue......... 60 30 357 35 29 1 687 533 
Dt. eNOS. wees eee 59 22 405 53 ADT El eee eaeidoe 1,512 1, B37 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 102 67 1,695 80 18 10 2,538 2,691 
Sieuivacinuheseeenen iene 265 118 541 221 148 20 1,568 1,406 
Sb aed pe eee eee 120 64 486 116 62 1 1, 239 1,231 
Sb eCLOM es. eee eee ee 65 19 718 64 41 1 1,705 1,528 
St. Joseph d’Alma........... 9 4 2,306 uO ah es eae ee ee Ber ees 3,498 3,835 
Shawinigan Falls............ 202 17 2,794 317 162 6 5,384 1 §,012 
Sherbrooke. eee nae ee 451 132 D2 453 250 53 5,328 4,906 
MOLGLA A. ya eee ee 73 32 1,030 76 31 9 2,444 1,878 
hetiordsMinessessssseaee: 92 34 837 134 72 3 1,529 1,497 
Ebhreeskivierseee ee eee 319 167 3,476 375 165 34 7,432 Ue lllel 
Walid. Ores ern eee 63 21 701 63 34 5 1,338 1,261 
WMalleytieldaey. 2.8 ee 86 37 584 67 46 2 1, 638 1,417 
NWA CtOriallonpeen ee nen 79 30 515 65 39 2 1,565 1,380 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS MARCH 3 TO MARCH 30, 1950 
UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT APRIL 27, 1950 














Vacancies Applicants 
Office Reported | Unfilled - Ear] Referred Placements Unplaced peeled 
during end of sae Cote | ee ee end of A aril 27 
period period period vacancies Regular | Casual period F950 2 
Ontarlos eee ee 28,955 14,265 57,010 26,729 14,825 3,782 | 102,840 89,524 
IAN TPIION ca eh aoe ween ae 59 us 165 68 51 5 352 215 
IBATTION Sock hen tee ees 373 83 613 462 294 20 707 351 
CWO WANG eee. tds cures ete ne 160 46 551 235 95 30 1,367 994 
raceDrid ges... 4sce.saqncsnet 27 9 390 32 14 1 826 737 
Bramploneern eee ene 104 45 178 85 46 12 330 261 
lByRDN OIRO & Aaa oa aides wna ee 569 132 779 522 319 49 1,496 1,414 
Brockvillev, stncceenic eons 150 3 249 175 17 32 339 211 
@pnlevonvelace a eae ne 74 4 131 84 UE SEN | Rese ae see 372 381 
@hatham.75 esses eee 272 78 692 282 157 33 1,159 871 
CoODOUlE i eye ah ee C 127 16 199 151 114 6 457 360 
Collinge wooden ee nee 148 6 170 145 1 i ae DRT Fe 815 615 
Comwal lien se aes 243 32 942 249 182 19 Doties 1,913 
toyed Big Ch eeorimee oe rece ores 81 5 186 85 75 7 408 276 
HOLUPHIrAnCces) een eee en 74 39 236 50 34 3 437 383 
HOGi mV Villiarmivese tegen 310 ‘Ou i, USE 291 148 93 2,706 2,908 
(CEES ate. Oe aoe r ee peace mee 208 71 342 146 111 1 664 739 
CAREW Ika sy sonnaseosuanoue 43 2 87 50 15 25 225 157 
(CG odenichseen ss) nee ae 88 62 99 58 51 2 ai2 233 
(Guelph 2. pee a 293 136 427 263 100 90 1,059 861 
EV AMBATGOM 6c. 4 cls sin cisnatsicare c 1,769 729 3,873 1,825 773 371 7,867 6,961 
LlAWAKCS DULY eyesore: 85 25 288 76 54. 2 851 604 
Ingersoll eaten eee 102 44 178 100 65 5 312 268 
Kapuskasing. sees eee 178 6 265 165 129 12 256 319 
Kenora ce a. can oe ee 220 119 204 61 2 SIM rors ae 490 450 
KGingstoninee na eee ieee 424 de 843 529 336 25 eo 1,116 
Karklandilsakesocs.95 5.205. 182 54 607 218 70 7 986 1,015 
Kitchener-Waterloo.......... 469 167 669 563 317 46 1, 240 891 
Geamuing tonsa anes 91 25 299 92 51 19 605 534 
[Big 6 ISETA7 geet eet VR Pel 100 34 222 121 68 10 568 464 
PRPS O br o's's shes) o shlares ets scars 47 48 132 55 DI Mit orn ar 355 297 
Mond One vases = Se ee 1,790 1,104 2,011 1,628 780 242 1,889 1,586 
Vici anion... shee e ieee ke 155 28 327 173 143 3 120 Vou 
NE DANGG. oe Sth bite ee clean 50 10 156 54 43 1 469 291 
New HGronto..seaneueoueee. 453 144 790 355 244 9 1, 230 973 
Nias, DAME 6 aannonooe 109 8 481 100 61 38 1,398 1,341 
Nianbi Bary. semen at een ea 205 55 662 228 138 45 1,107 901 
C)riliiiaapee seca 2 aa: aaah oie 167 8 329 159 113 3! 1,083 787 
Osha wats Sentient 571 138 227 665 444 40 1,900 1,481 
Ottawane con ee ee ee ae 1,496 599 2,497 1,302 553 321 5, 484 4,688 
OvwenjSound.s45 se. ee een 310 43 520 356 230 34 1,500 1 159 
arnVeASOUNG serene eee So eae eo 187 49 SOs sara s aa aeeiee 399 234 
Pembroke tt) ou. uke os 100 45 42: 101 A ee 1,019 987 
RErULe aN ae terse hy oh ane 119 25 188 115 74 22 365 291 
REteEDOnOUs ee een ee eee 346 44 835 453 314 3 eine 1,498 
Rictone mee. Se ean ice See: 36 21 102 29 A | recente ter: 370 215 
Darter three, tes. wt ost 414 74 1,920 409 252 113 3,389 3,523 
POP COlpOMe..2.45.c. oe +o: 51 9 197 45 34 4 666 628 
BrescOttn cams aetna: 40 12 120 49 BY Hr ocomsapat 437 318 
ReaeeWenen vam te cn kckr: 37 13 196 31 26 1 580 415 
St. Catharines...... 555 172 1,050 511 334 4] Ppt 2 184 
Sieh Omass ence Tree 196 Oe 341 PAS 92 23 563 512 
AUN Ae ee eins Sera sons: 208 tal 434 267 144 5 1,024 732 
Saulpoven Maries aaeey er ae 2a7 49 558 196 164 92 1,229 1,005 
SUEDE Car ene, foo 65 37 229 49 16 20 616 706 
SIOUX-IUNOKOUGO ERED en cor 57 33 106 45 32 5 131 121 
SMaGhistel 2 Seep eee 70 12 195 84 54 ii 522 417 
Steatiord Gt eseemer ets) 194 53 352 152 72 45 692 558 
Stung cone hia! sae eee ee 77 3 714 85 59 12 1,064 il 146 
Sudbury. heer eas ee ees 638 262 1,749 629 B22 112 2) 324 2,322 
STING ye ee eas 459 59 1,187 606 334 120 1,726 in 673 
WLOTONGO Aon ee RR es ee (hil Beary 8,531 13, 436 8,628 4,728 1,314 19, 541 16, 966 
WErenton eee crete tote 117 17 478 154 86 12 i74 577 
Weallkertonsse err nes aa 60 82 95 47 OD OEN aon eee re 547 509 
Wallaceburgeeaneenieenc nec. 79 Y) 224 82 69 6 492 435 
Wielllain cite etary Layette nya 185 54 564 212 102 17 ile 853 1, 496 
Westone te cmeniei oss accoe 205 88 363 240 103 i} 567 473 
Win dSOr sete ee els uceee 669 61 6, 444 845 413 125 8,760 8, 545 
Woodstock... phn. vot ecesass 105 77 168 107 43 17 412 305 
Manttoba. .inc< cece nococeses 4,047 1,678 9,186 4,215 1,647 1,141 20,727 19,696 
Seer Brac Pane: Sidra hy PROPER TOES 377 "959 612 Sed) 182 29 1,431 1,347 
gupta ete tated oes 36 13 250 45 23 3 734 667 
Hi ineH lone eee pete. 117 53 168 132 28 as ie a 
iPortagellua Prairies ete anes 63 46 276 65 37 5 875 a 
hes Pas eee a css 55 36 49 18 DAI Gl tue ice Oa . 103 ‘ 
Winnine gs cee) nae ene os 3,399 1,278 7,831 3,640 1,307 1,086 17,431 16, 684 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EXPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS MARCH 3 TO MARCH 30, 1950 
UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT APRIL 27, 1950 














Vacancies Applicants 

Office Reported | Unfilled ee Referred Pintementa Unplaced bee ed 

during end of duc to | end of April 
period period ne ; vacancies) Peoular | Casual period 1950 
Saskatchewan................ 2,776 1,414 5,522 3,049 1,262 414 13,472 10,826 
Hstevans wees nie eee ee 56 49 151 54 29 le ee eee 836 292 
MGOsena waren eee 212 142 651 278 114 27 1,784 1,469 
INortheBattletord =) peeee ere 117 54 250 113 63 10 933 

Prince:Al bertne eee enn 199 100 580 231 101 6 1,567 1,436 
RSring Fo leees ee eet eae 1,188 428 1,787 1,410 559 212 3,191 2,309 
Saskatoontncs sone eee 718 428 1,354 761 274 128 3,047 2,490 
Swvite. Currentae eee 63 57 249 54 28 9 925 675 
Wey burn. anaseere cee 59 30 126 40 28 6 367 238 
VOrkton, tec. ke eee 164 126 374 108 66 16 Iee22 1,141 
Alberta .2 9.8 o0a5. tere 5,019 1,823 8,970 5,106 2,918 643 15,821 13,294 
IBIAITIMOTe sek eee 85 0 139 61 Tom |e eee ae 224 197 
Cal oary 02 Ne oe ee ee 1, 863 O73 2,906 1,990 1,049 286 5,146 4,405 
pm hell eri. eee eee ee ee 37 6 193 hE MIES Aa ely nied 3 407 350 
idimontons sees eee eee oe 2,214 780 4,375 2,020 1,256 323 6,616 6,041 
Gson.; SG ea ee Pee 92 22 109 68 QO Sta: see 20 139 
ethibridgoa:-esssmes. neeee ee 469 264 691 392 240 30 1, 987 ale! 
Medicine Hatin e eee 122 84 301 126 ONES | Se -seee eae 734 532 
Hed) eer see cee en eee a: 134 74 256 108 7 4 580 456 
British Columbia............. 7,007 2,306 19,609 8,112 4,104 980 56,632 41,973 
C@hilliwacks= ganache cee 48 22 477 582 439 34 1,975 1,044 
(Wourtenayvien see een 251 50 98 144 2OD™ Se ok ee 854 478 
Cranbrook aie 15 if 206 11 TA Shree 1,070 991 
DawsoniCreelk,.-.1 2.0... ee 87 6 105 89 OB oul teeeceds aoe 180 214 
DON CATER Rete ek ae ee ee 109 26 142 131 81 5) 802 3io 
Kamloopsacsceeenne eee 113 Pag 290 93 COME | eeoet wate 531 470 
Kelowna «peer ee eee 28 5 717 39 21 8 1,605 1,455 
IN ain aliniGe ee a ee 93 15 312 190 51 Pal 950 687 
INelsori:2h. ee anne ee 100 18 Son 110 Sole Heleetee 1,411 937 
New Westminster............ 660 232 2,058 698 412 56 6,453 Ouloz 

North Vancouver............ 18: ee eee ee 161 34 7 OCT emer isl regent ae a 
Pentictonawen ane eee 62 8 388 94 69 | See ee 1,230 895 
RortiAl bernie eee 150 51 221 155 87 3 447 307 
Prince George qenas eon 259 35 506 326 212 37 655 1,050 
Princesauperteae eee 380 78 284 280 293 4 410 335 
Prin Coton eee ane eee Oui 1 125 45 Riel dl Bini svtacee 212 181 
WR Ree Ae Ce Aen! a oy 60 10 283 143 42 10 867 647 
WaliCOUVEL ER ree e ere 3,399 iales 10,814 4,030 1,471 657 25, 871 21,952 
Vermon #032, a ee eee. 100 8 430 159 OTN Pee eevee ieee 1,719 e219 
WACTOTIA Stat Soe eee ee 644 261 1,518 726 815 135 3,146 3,419 
Wihitehorsessenaces ban 331 313 137 33 LSPal xem eh eee 244 167 
Canada ty perarede fo ae 64, 654 28,559 | 203,583 63,391 33,680 8,813 | 428,493 | 405,213 
Males Sse SER ee ee 47) 37, 883 14,340 160,071 36, 762 22,087 4,402 349, 296 327,245 
Bemales’ cca. yea ae 26.771 14,219 43,512 26,629 11,593 4,411 79,197 77,968 


*Vancouver includes North Vancouver from March 10. 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1940-1950 
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Applications Placements 
Year ——_—--- 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
LOAO BR ckrctine OMe ete La ee 653, 455 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138, 599 475,106 
EET OR ee NSM elt rare. ts Me Tt MEN 568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331,997 175, 766 507, 763 
UE DE ee Nee Sires bee ee NL By Od © a Ty 1,044, 610 499, 519 1,544, 129 597, 161 298, 460 895, 621 
LL Oren eens Lily Bele, Md 1, 681, 411 1, 008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944, 026 
LU Eek 2 Py aa ee eet eS at) RL ye co 1, 583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
DO ert Lees ayer ire, eae ea 1, 855, 036 661,948 | 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397, 940 1,493, 581 
LO AG ce giet clin MPN ge 1a aed ease et ae 1, 464, 533 494, 164 1, 958, 697 624, 052 235, 360 589, 412 
OA gots y row Rs eee mee we meee ek Sea te 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220, 473 769, 849 
19481) Aiea hgets See ake eed ene 1,197, 295 459, 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
La Na ited (AREA am Se ne ae Rea 1, 295, 690 494,956 1, 790, 646 464, 363 219, 816 684,179 
TO50UGlsuweeks) et ae Oe te ae Be eee 445, 147 143, 661 588, 808 74, 290 45, 885 120,175 
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K—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 








BY REGIONS, 























FROM APRIL, 1948 TO MARCH, 19149 AND FROM APRIL, 1949, TO 
MARCH, 1950 
1948-49 1949-50 

Region Employers Insured Employers Tnsured 

Registered Persons Registered Persons 
Registered Registered 
NIESTAT SE a aR Ee PRs ae ee ee 15, 718 272,924 19,324 346, 745 
STE SUSUR So 5 ENG Mes See ee rele Rae p< ee Adis «NE 55,726 1,031,321 57,962 1,056, 207 
LT aos A Re ee ae ee tea ne, bie, Cie igen eT oy 76, 637 1, 444, 247 81,958 1,494,063 
ener ate rete ey cate inne Aine unk cde 2 ari Ree te an dk 40,111 557,191 42,748 565, 817 
|UD 59s Ri oA as, i ei a AiR nai Ar ek ae 24,098 394, 120 25,618 391,761 
otal Tor. Camas /oty sau Oars Baer Sata eld ies Nok eee, 212,290 | 3,699,803 227,610 3, 854, 593 














TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON Te Oe ae SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF 
MARCHE 31, 1950 

































































6 days 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 7d days 
Province and Sex Toran and days days days days and 
under over 
IN(@xaiomievollleheVe | oe ae aan Gouueud anncesneaaacr 969 437 98 102 179 77 76 
LOM ey A ATM he eens eee 956 434 96 98 178 76 7 
1s tsran 5, Aaa) eg eee wee ene a 13 3 2 4 1 1 
(Giallo) Praga: er ee ee oa ee (14, 237) (3,021) (320) (1,091) (2,495) (2,801) (4,509) 
(hier all etry, son eee eh (342) (49) (29) 43) (61) (101) (59) 
Pprincewweaward Uslandesss.9...0) ssn. a. WBS 204 67 182 408 455 419 
cull Aegon A Neen a te Na 1,428 167 53 137 340 384 347 
UCIT eG See. ben eye 4 Wachee PO Mac 307 37 14 45 68 (Al 72 
INIORY22), SLOOITENS rea lear ere eC 16,320 2,448 1,031 2,089 3,500 3,439 3,813 
EINE 8: Gi re See ae i a Se ce 14,385 2,168 896 1,826 3,120 3,046 3,329 
Gray all CMR ory sath 5 Sedo Rt ares IR OB5 280 135 263 380 393 484 
INewWROCUNS WIGl. 4 alesse ce 13, 606 1,972 974 1,679 2,594 2,485 3,902 
WEE IIE, Selects aie ae ee, A icre en rey TL sR} 1 7B) 849 1,461 Mes Lope 2,029 3,270 
Blom a Creep oie PAs sneer Pete oe ee 2,073 240 125 218 402 456 632 
(OYUN GTEC 9.5 A ie Mie ere oem io eee SR 97,914 1 pl3s 9,325 1:2'622 18, 623 16,819 25,392 
AMELIE: iy GasBaeiced® ai ellie Goat SOME FM leer a 79,514 11, 983 7,415 10, 258 15,413 13, 929 20,516 
ERE OTE NKEY. Secon OU ieee Mises tae ee a 18, 400 3,150 1,910 2,364 3,210 2,890 4,876 
(OMeTO ac A Bisby ts GREE ta eee ee ee 78, 872 13, 920 6, 187 13, 297 14, 624 13,186 17,658 
WislGanemeernmree oe se Sh oe Le 61,375 10, 734 4,753 10, 820 11, 268 10,174 13, 626 
1 BXSTOTYS)H ON lary ue eee Recs ea ae een eae meee eet 17,497 3,186 1,434 2,477 3,356 3,012 4,032 
Nicmmito lames sya teene tne eee ce eee oceals 16,016 Qaol3 951 de 85, 3,368 3,410 3,959 
Ny TGs ea epee Gc ene eee ee re 11, 803 1,780 706 1,342 2,449 2,504 3,022 
Tikeren tallies aemtin atte Slnn Sa area ea 4,213 733 245 473 919 906 937 
DAskaLeMewa Nuss Cece ee re 9,218 919 417 887 1,875 2,338 2,782 
Malev rite eee ot oe ee ee. 7,468 729 339 696 1,479 1,907 2,318 
TEVA (eRe hy ences 5 cee eee een 150 190 78 191 396 431 464 
JNINEYSSR IG Ocean era oe 14,064 4,453 1,396 1,401 2,247 2,304 2,263 
NW IGW I 2 0 Barthes ie Seen Na Re lee 11,870 4,069 127A 1,130 1,724 1,782 1,894 
Lee Cpe tetera he MR: we Be Le eR 2,194 384 125 271 523 522 369 
iBwiuisla’ Colter, .ongsuneconbaseoemnaene 35, 649 4, 802 Dials 4,508 7,636 6, 891 9, 094 
(IGE Sct mane Bits (ony tay. to a, 27,708 3,634 2,148 3,481 5,957 5,313 es 
Hemi dl aaa cee re 2 eg. a 7,941 1,168 570 1,027 1,679 1,578 1,919 
LRORIATER..., GER» RO che oe ee 284,363 46,801 23, 164 38, 582 55, 054 51,404 69, 358 
UTP ey Petre Reno eee ey A 228, 040 37,430 18,526 31, 249 44,120 41,144 55, O01 
LEE NCATS Ge amen ks ES A 56, 323 9,371 4,638 14830 10, 934 10, 260 13, 787 
61191—133 963 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO MARCH, 1950 





—— 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
(2) (2) (1) 

ATELY hs iets. oss ers Sete 4,637 11,751 20,412 71,932 63,681 | 109,311 | 140,305 196, 624 
Fepiiiaty nic se ok 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59, 098 47,141 88,016 | 108,759 125,511 
Marth. Sci cet sete 4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43 , 675 76,248 | 103,402 133, 404 
Psy gt Perey eee naa a 2,925 3,953 6, 463 8,430 35, 781 35, 859 59, 265 STAN [ait o ort arc 
IIIS eee ate wane 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27, 603 42,257 O3,,0925 Paneer rotae 
TUNE. crane Bie re 4,629 Mee 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 39,644 03, L1aT | Eee caves 
Ul yeiaice sie ai mie 2,668 1,087 3,106 10, 886 27,576 20,034 38,790 AO) O80 | marcia sean. 
Oat see clen grea: 1,855 1,370 3, 241 20,557 25,115 17,281 32,182 5751008 | tear eters 
September......... 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28,555 25, 847 33, 036 Do O80) hetrsa steels 
October 2. A.ison en « 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34,891 34, 743 43 , 620 Cl OOM eee 
November......... 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 47,372 (3 yh LO Set 245 S89 Merete tae 
December.......... 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57, 612 52,479 79,849 | 114,506 | 150,480) |...-. 2°... 

Dotaleeene 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 | 749,994 |1,057,127 455,539 





(1) Revised claims included. See Table H-4 for analysis of claims filed at local offices. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, MARCH, 1950 








Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 














Province Not 
Entitled | Entitled | Referred 
Total Initial Renewal | Revised to to to Pending 
Benefit | Benefit Appeal 
INewioundlandy asses Haseena 879 831 8 40 187 DOs a eee ORR 478 
(6, 852) (5, 740) (159) (953) (4, 105) (1,359) (38) | (5,010) 
Prince Edward Island......... 702 507 116 79 487 205% |S eee 129 
ING Wet ECOPLG, Ch aa ncd, demain wei: 6, 729 4,637 1,463 629 4,895 1,803 44 1,469 
News Brins wicks. See ee 5,465 3,546 1,490 429 3,757 12 10 1,619 
Quebec BR AR RN ae ee es eee 43 , 628 28, 788 10, 248 4,597 s2 e215 10,361 291 9,737 
Ontario Ae, 5h MO os Pes 43,650 27, 433 11,691 4,526 33, 742 (By Hail 509 8,699 
VMeanitobar.} eae eee Ona 7,048 4,821 1,376 851 4,944 2,026 104 1, 654 
BaskatChewalleen, 1. Ansell cee 3,381 2a200 640 488 2,457 987 45 581 
Alberta SAE 5.7.7 Gian Biri es 6,997 4,981 1,389 627 4,997 1,492 58 2,181 
BrisshiColumbiaes...-s.0eeo 14,925 8, 607 4,713 1,605 12,408 8,245 143 3,567 











Total Canada, March, 1950] 133,404 86, 404 33, 129 13, 871 100,089 | 31,315@) 1,204 | 30,114 
Total Canada, February, 

O50 8, ie eects hee ee ISR oie 82, 600 26, 682 16, 229 121,878 | 25, 757(2) 1,097 | 30,634 
Total Canada, March, 1949} 103,402 66,714 22,072 14, 616 82,277 | 20,244(3) 1,389 | 24,525 





(1) In addition, there were 1,316 special requests not granted. 
(?) In addition, there were 1,585 special requests not granted. 
(3) In addition, there were 1,215 special requests not granted. 
ee : .B.—Figures in parenthesis are for unemployment assistance in Newfoundland. These are not included in the 
otals. 


TABLE E-5.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 








Cumu- 

4 Month of | Month of lative 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement March March Total for 
1949 1950 Current 


Fiscal Year 





Insufficient contributions while in insurable employment...............seeeeee. 9,947 20,488 110, 928 
Not unemplo yer: asain oe ee ae ee ee, ee ets ae en ee 408 2,823 14,776 
Not capable-of and not available for work... .. cos ¢s oes ce<ceoccsadocchousuce.. 729 954 10,076 
Loss‘of work due toa labouridispute estan es eee ee ee 558 98 2,485 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work....................... 1,186 963 13,342 
Discharged for misconduct. 5,c. cece ee a ee ee TOU? 908 8,869 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause....................... 2... e 4,722 3,803 43, 672 
Other reasons) si: 5.7. eecuaes betel Nae eal Wien et ann ek 1,677 1,278 17,361 

POta seus ge 38 Mae poe coe eka ei tae et ee i i ee 20, 244 olRolo 221,509 


a ee, eee eee 


: (1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being- 
in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc 
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TABLE E-6.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT DURING WEEK 
MARCH 25 TO 31, INCLUSIVE AND NUMBER COMMENCING BENEFIT, 
NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID AND AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID 


DURING MONTH OF MARCH, 1950 











Number 
Receiving Number 
Benefit Com- Number Amount 
Province During mencing of Days of Benefit 
Week Benefit Benefit Paid 
March During Paid (in dollars) 
QoL Month 
inclusive 
IN eR AOUTANG HE Ene VS ERs ono Ae cteren teaeteta roan tar oa Aten bets c Tene Pore 312 248 12,425 33, 604 
(10, 726) (4,983)} (346,289) (860,540) 
Prince ueuciwyane S| ANG Perce at citer Seen cretion crate choi as , 126 544 41, 245 92,504 
TPR N STOOL ED A ah alle ohn, Or i Bice STE RIE aCe So REN eee nr REC eR Ee 10,006 4,659 359, 158 875, 665 
IN (Git ABYEUEN TKO G.BR 4S Bin Aone om o BBIIG Dotan GOR ate 4 OMI Able Sone Bo eens 8,164 3,615 268, 832 646, 735 
(QUE NECKS sadent OA Aie Acti e att CALMS bid co CeO tire 7 ee ocean ae 72,734 28,358 2,204, 962 5,336, 813 
(CUAINGW ERO: «75 bck ARPES BPO Pt PR a RPE aa pa) bse aNteege PeON er aie 7 ne Oe a 64, 873 29,555 1,729,030 | 4,195,735 
INTEND] Oya eres arg het i RV rit reer Me 8 Birnie id OE A ed A ie Ri 12, 635 5,127 356, 426 838, 480 
GA UCM OUI: fe pre e neaie tee Liaya Ss hegak maven aS rete, SE Era ate baa skeas 8,111 2,678 240, 675 581,575 
JMIW SNe H es A GB RES Oy Bele Fen tanta En an ae 2 Eee Re 9,536 4,537 279,139 691,781 
STG ishle® OUI Ta aera crreAeie een ete oc inka neers mite cracls eel eauere sic 32,214 12,325 974,376 2,454, 833 
Total, Canada, March, 1950........ BPN Ie, ics Meee Necro cng BAKO Alt 91,646 6,466,268 | 15,747,725 
Mote Gandqdamebrudhvenloo lamer eee atts cist ec bre sellers ierecrines re 112,745 J Oso oot lla, OUD so40 
WovaleCanacds gViarehienlO4O ese omni ss. ae otha att cine levis, sige domme ore 75, 643 4,660,404 | 10,399,831 





TABLE E-7._CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, MARCH, 1950 






































Claims Initial claims only Persons | Number ore 
filed at : ; commen-| of days | of benefit 

a local re a le sine d cing benefit | paid in 

offices benest. (46 benekt benefit paid dollars 

iNjermieunclibinchs epee oanGnocoonaaqcods anon 421 414 SOD, eee ee 45 652 1,338 
Prince Maiward island srs. cerre steers cscs 682 678 626 itl 299 37 DUO) 6,263 
INIGAVATAS COU Cchaercrslins cine iee igs oe nr ee 4,922 4,856 3,808 182 2,194 26,973 50,568 
ING WaISTUNS WIC. oes e ole crests edits svete sioner: 10,115 9,889 5,400 828 1,957 24,006 45, 922 
OTIC petticoats nucte-o steratnterate cit isla/erersiierns 44,930 44,479 24,035 2,384 12,998 204, 282 Bits os 
MO ITU OM ere a arecel tet o ae sims fos eco stase pate akayeeat® 15, 698 15,274 12, 443 776 7,985 97,439 188,366 
PVEATIN Oa tc tices ordre stot inte araromtaveiesters 3,896 3,812 2,940 411 1,899 24,964 46,005 
Sele GMO Wall acc. des siersiersaaurere ie clnmenls 2,490 2,432 2,103 128 epiai| 16, 409 31,149 
DMN Sayer ta ee nee gg nen creme ee 2st 2,094 1,874 74 eae 14,025 27,094 
Bris ou OLINMADIA a Nee oc cies crise 8d ene eo 7,946 7,862 6, 963 344 4,722 61,983 121,394 
pS Real Pe nee = ahs celts et hansrenese. = 93, 231 91,790 60,278 5,138 34,607 | 474,248 *895, 258 


* This amount of supplementary benefit paid exceeds that shown in the footnote of Table E-8 by 


$77,192.11. 


which occurred in March, whereas Table E-8 includes only cash paid out during March. 


The difference is due to the inclusion in Table E-7 of amounts paid in respect of benefit days 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Percent- 
age 
Increase 
— since 
August 1, Total 
1939 
NOI Meares ore Care ale, cee 79-7 
NGI See pcan. See cient se cll aera oe 80-7 
GUC rareceethinirs.covteke ures a caeersi ns ae 87-0 
OT paee tare wets corsets © sAWee eure aoees 102-4 
OT SMR PtN ree. cs teicarall cer eeaione 2 115-6 
ODOM ony Stee (eee eee os 126-5 
NOI arene shy enn ko [Ma Meee Kane 145-4 
IEPA 5 cre, Bee any orm ee see Uae ae 129-9 
TEP ie SS ae eiict m= ceetel| Sra eee 120-4 
ODS Meese oo aetoaell noe eer 120-7 
eR clk Saree a] OR Sore 118-8 
PISS al acho ee ea kr ae ra 119-8 
G26 reir science hse eracen 121-8 
LOD emer sca canals line tne cres 119-9 
LOD Seen ee a |e cheieye prea 120-5 
0D ORME hoi clinaiae ee ae 121-7 
OSORR Secs honcho 120-8 
OS Per ene sedans oll) Saree ae 109-1 
OS QMpererre tre se ra [evctetye erie 99-0 
ORB s.6 otter ae eee eee (me Berea 94-4 
OR ree ree She linc shane ips: 95-6 
OSH mee ce lnc eee 96-2 
NDS Gemeente tern toot esis. loves suteane, Sos 98-1 
EY m Gud aleo Anneke GON ocean een 101-2 
1G SS rey Were hier che leer crt cise 102-2 
NORE) ns 22 | ee ae ae eee Mee 101-5 
Od OMPN ery eens eta 4-8 105-6 
EP Ub... sss ee een ee 10:8 111-7 
OAD Seer aS ors woke aoe 16-1 117-0 
OY Gad ao oe em aces 17°6 118-4 
Tey Ue Ore Se 18-0 118-9 
ey SGe Selo a oer tee 18-6 119-5 
OMG tae eee ee ois £2-6 123-6 
OU. a oe ote sb Omen 84-4 135-5 
QAR Rear eure 5 Seta 8-8 155-0 
G4 Ome sarees ci Se ate 59-6 160-8 
1946 
INURE, ono te Re One 18-9 119-9 
ANoiwtle.2 aur amobeccaand 19-8 120-8 
A RULKVAL oi toe ane are 24-1 125-1 
Octopernsen.esne ce 25-8 126-8 
1947 
USE AS saomed podao 26-0 127-0 
Jovi 3 arr Aaa eS dic 29:6 130-6 
UDI Aoi epalarersl os paselere 84-8 135-9 
) CLODEE: Serene ai ae 41-1 142-2 
1948 
ENTER eee co ioe 47-1 148-3 
PATE re croaine aes 50-4 151-6 
Diulliye peeicwe cfs Grace dee ee 65-7 156-9 
Octoberees naa. eese 68°8 159-6 
1949 
UO NAAR a aaonte cae 58-8 159-6 
Hebruanyac cea 68-2 159-5 
iNiaiec law sa rerericcerste ete 67-9 159-2 
Meller ec cicieereloe ts 68-0 159-3 
IMA eects cree ciara iets 68-2 159-5 
DUNOMMR aiievtaaie ss aero 69-2 160-5 
LGU? 4 seer csct Ee 60-8 162-1 
/ NGAI 6 ape OHAOE 61-5 162-8 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 
OCtoperey soon ane 60:9 162-2 
November: 4.2 20.2. 60-4 161°7 
December........... 60°22 161-5 
1950 
ANUAT Vase cies crrcietele + 59-7 161-0 
WEDEOCATYiyesictels areveele 60°38 161-6 
MWiarGli icc chtaerelsisie 62+4 163-7 
JNjorella 6 an eipeanee fo = 62.7 164-0 
INCRE 8 jee cere an ge 62.7 164-0 
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* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-1939 =100. 


+ Commodities in ths cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1950 


(Bast: August, 1939 = 100) 


Total moe uriats 
aa —_----—— : urnish- iscel- 
April 1, |} Mar. 1, Apri) J, Food Rent Fuel | Clothing ings and | laneous 

1949 1950 1950 Services 
Haittaxe hier cee 152-3 155-0 155-6 202-4 116-5 132-6 192-6 155-1 123-1 
Seema UHV goa 5 155-9 159-5 159-8 197-1 121-5 134-8 191-3 158-3 130-6 
Montreslive ares 161-9 166-6 166-5 209-7 131-8 136-7 173-6 170:8 130-6 
AGrontoe css see 154-8 169-7 160-4 197-6 134-2 153-2 180-0 161-7 130-8 
Winnipess se anener ee 153-8 158-8 159-0 204-8 128-8 121-9 176-2 169-5 125-3 
DaskavOOnu a wees ees 161-8 164-5 164-8 214-9 126-1 140-8 188-3 173-0 123-2 
[icin onvoneneee eee. 154-3 159-5 160-4 214-1 118-9 114-6 186-9 161-3 129-2 
Vancouver.......... 160-5 165-2 165-7 212-7 122-9 140-5 189-7 160-6 135-8 


—  cacarwaeaS SS ne 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not used to compare actual 
levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Bast: August, 1939 = 100) 


(Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month) 








Price 
Byes Dec. | April | April April | April Mar. April | April 
Commodities Per! i941 | 1645 | 1946 | 1948 | 4049) 1050 | -aa80° | <d9aG 
iBecisirloin stead kcnar seas meee ak lb. 120-7 | 154-1 155-2 | 192-5 | 247-7 | 268-9] 273-9] 76-9 
‘Beel round steak... acne Melo lb. 25a eG fet 168-4 | 211-4] 277-6] 299-5 | 304-9] 792.7 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... lb. 125-5 | 173-9 175-2 | 217-4 | 280-0] 300-2] 304-9| 71-3 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed...... lb. 132-7 161-0 162-3 218-2 | 300-6 | 320-7] 328-6] 54-1 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb, 1386-7 | 168-3 169-0 | 235-0 | 333-1] 359-8} 367-0| 51-1 
Veal, front roll, boneless............... lb. 139-3 173-4 174-6 226-6 320-1 835°8 335-3 57-4 
Laniby leg Toasters counts tea. eee lb. 109-9 148-9 | 152-8 | 187-7 | 249-6] 9267-2 | 273-1 78-0 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut........... lb. 125-3 141-5 148-5 197-2 230-3 224-7 221-0 | 59-5 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lb. 127-0 | 142-3 149-0 | 214-2 | 259-3 | 237-8] 242-1 | 45-1 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off.....| lb. 132-3 141-2 146-5 | 216-4 | 229-5 | 299-7 | 991.9 82-6 
ardepure- package). s sce mene a lb. 151-3 156-1 164-0 | 2438-0 | 211-4 188-3 189-2 | 21-0 
Shortening. package, 1... sacsevelk lb. 134-7 136-8 138-2 | 218-1 231-3 213-2 | 215-3] 30-9 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’, large, Carton....... doz. 156-4 138-5 | 143-4] 169-0 | 173-1 158-8 | 163-7} 50-4 
IY RU cs oh sO er anc rate ad Melt ae oe etU e qt. 111-0 95-4 96-3 158-7 | 164-2] 166-1 166-1 18-1 
Butter, creamery, prints............... lb. 140-5 146-2 158-2 263-7 229-7 239-6 235-2 64-2 
Cheese, plain, mild, 4 lb............... pkg. 174-6 164-4 166-3 214-0 229-0 223-7 222-2 29-6 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... lb. 106-5 106-3 106-3 149.2 163-5 165-1 165-1 10-5 
Bloor eAllpurpose a2 seke cee ele lb. 127-3 124-2 | 124-2 | 187-9 | 209-1] 221-2] 291.2 7:4 
Rolled Oats, package................. lot. 112-0 | 114-0 | 114-0] 150-4 155-2 | 166-0 | 166-0] 11-0 
@ompbilakes,16 O7¢.0r-< ene te oe pkg. 101-1 100-0 | 100-0 | 153-3 162-0 | 163-0 | 163-0] 15-0 
‘Tomatoes, canned, 23’s.........¢.+... tin 129-9 136-8 137-7 | 249-1 206-6 178-3 176-4 18-5 
eas LO i020) ont oe y bac eee eee eee tin 117-5 1225 207 ISI) arb) TABS 7 ule taney ee tees 
Corn, Cream, Choice, 15 0z........... tin 128-3 132-7: 132-7 | 0104-7) “185<O) P7228 173.8 |, 4855 
US CATS ACTy oo mete ar ee tee ee lb. - 129-4 | 133-8 135-3 | 302-0 | 264-7] 243-0] 240-9] 11-9 
Ommonssicoo king Arsen wee eee eee lb. 108-2 | 108-2 | 144-9 | 230-6] 130-6] 177-5] 173-4 8-6 
iRotatoes, No.l tables). .e. meee. 10 lbs. 89-9 141-2 | 158-2 | 189-0 | 147-3 154-5 | 1536] 33-8 
Prunes sbUl<Omini Dames seen nie ern lb. 115-8 121-1 136-0 176-3 182-5 | 200-0 | 201-7] 23-3 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 | 106-6 123-8 145-7 127-2 129-8 130-5 19-2 
Oranges, Califormia.s.1.0.0 se. een doz. 132-5 147-1 146-4 126-6 129-4 161-9 161-9 | 44-4 
IHOTMONS share ee rate eee % doz. 111-3 140-9 | 146-2] 129-2 | 136-3 165-4 | 159-8 | 25-4 
Jam, strawberry, 16 0zme.sece see neon jar 111-3 115-1 118-7 158-9 148-6 146-1 146-7 24-8 
Peaches: 220107 .tevcc tem e aan Mette tin 101-5 104-1 105-6 | 155-3 143-1 140-6 | 140-6} 27-2 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 oz............. jar 118-3 129-6 130-3 150+2 143-6 141-4 141-4 18-9 
Com Syrun, be hares nee ee tin 138-0 | 158:8 | 157-7 | 192-7] 181-0] 176-9 176:9 | 30-1 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or bag.........| Ib. 132-3 132-3 | 132-3 | 149-2] 150-8] 164-8] 164-8] 10-4 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package..... lb. 131-3 134-9 134-9 154-0 155-6 169-8 171-4 10-9 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 | 181-1 131-7 | 180-5 | 188-5 | 258-4] 263-1] 90-7 
Teaviblackss bits tscc 48am oe someone pkg. 145-2 | 131-6 | 131-6 | 174-1] 176-2 | 177-2 | 177-2 | 81-9 
ne ee ee eee 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to April, 1950, prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 














































































Beef Pork 
2 os E 
g 56 ic 
i oo a 5 - — i) B 
Locality She dh esi ek = % one eae. 
= = Bere ae oO & a 2s oo Su 
td td og, wid 5 hy 2 ate! 5g Os o & 
Sif ee | eee led cele eo Sl SN Meee Ome e era ina 
ai see leas py o> re 2 | 2x ely || Zhe a 
le} QQ ov HO He} &Q ar = & (oie = ° 
ey | ag] 22 | Se |e | as | ge) delge less 
Aoi) 30 a} 1) ao Be ao ) RO 63 Siz 
roy Oo reas 8 2, a, 2 LS 
Gav a| Pa | Boome (ea el oes kee eee a 
au cts cts. Cus: cts. cts. cts cts cts cts. cts. 
P.E.1.— b b b 
i—Charlottetowny-5..42e00. 0 2c o eee 72-7 67-3 57-7 ‘Oi 0 sie GO) eee eee 57-8 4053s cere 
Nova Scotia— 
oe Talitaxsi scan ek (9-41 673-0 1 Masao 4-34) Ol 280. ve 73:6 | 59-3] 46-1 | 87-3 
8—NewaGlasgow.......ccceccccucevs 80-0 75-0 69-7 53-6 Docs aeeeae ta ee 61-4 49.2 82-1 
S$ OVCINGY, hoes a tee en en 78-3 i200 | eee | eee oa AG 7 blocs ned (ere 59-0 46-5 87-0 
Da AUTO: ee reer ete es ee eee 74-2 69-5 76-0 48-0 ATE Se | Se eel. eee 59-3 45-7 84-3 
New Brunswick— b 
6—HrederictOn sas cesite se ose ek 74-0 | 66:3] 67-0 cece “byonh || GHC eos ane 58:0 | 44-0 | 83-3 
= LON CLO Na emia dare atten eee 79-3 73-0 75-0 a fate bal esereemiokG 71-0 62-0 46-1 83-3 
Sasi iad OWE conconcobacccesnneuk: 79-7 74-4 70-1 51-5 50-1 OPA he a cae 61-2 45-1 84-2 
Quehec— 
0— Chicoutimithn. jess se ee 87-5 OH Mo Sonic c STIGE Talk, eee aes teed 73-3 58-3 50-0 81-6 
LOSE ul lay. Peetnece cee tae cee 71-0 69-9 64-7 50-2 46-1 OY Ne oc Geer 58-0 | - 48-7 77-5 
Montreal: ssa: eh acters cere aie nee 81-4 77:7 71-9 |. 48-5 47-0 45-5 70-9 52-6 41-9 73°7 
I2—-Quebeocsaaacetee scores coin 80-9 78-0 69-1 46-2 42-8 49-6 72-6 45-0 40-0 74-8 
I3—St- Hi yacmthemsescsssee eee ck ee 69-8 68-5 66-2 50-0 43-0 BISONS lla ncas aie 56-3 45-4 (123 
AaB teJONOS! sear cslcitnae es se sets ora ware he dal ee als eee el eee cel eee | ee es 74:5 
O—— SHETDLOOKe ree A aaece entre eile 78-0 12°3 70-3 50-1 Al | Riehl See Waren | ees 57-0 46-2 80-0 
lG=— Sorel.sgn eects aoa ae oe es 69-0 67:5 64-3 45-0 GYSIOON taka octal caoe at 65-0 41-3 76-4 
Ese hettord Mines seca vnccs sige ali bce ih. Gee, alike eee ete tell cee beret eee ee 
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Tea, black, medium, 
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37 00-41 .00 
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30.50-34. 
24 50-28 .50 
29.00-33 .00 
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23 .00-27.00 
22 .00-26.00 
29.00-33 .00 
2450-28 .50 
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Above food prices are simple averages of pri 
Changes in grading, | 
above are indicative of prevailing rents being pai 
the same quality of living accommodation over lo 
(d) Mixed—hock-off and hock-on. 

(m) 360’s. (n) Mixed—package and bulk. 


averages for earlier years. 


(ec) Hock-on. 
(j) California. 
(t) Tin. 


(k) Pure. 


ng periods of time. 


ces reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Rental ranges shown 
d. They should not be used as a measure of change in rents paid for 
(b) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. 
(e) Mixed—carton and loose. (f) Loose. (g) Estimate. (h) Fancy. 


(p) Package. (s) Mixed—choice and fancy. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-APRIL, 1949-1950 








Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 

















and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date ore Cone ie Per oe 
mencing In mencing In Man- E tin fed 
During | Existence} During | Existence} Working W ee ? 
Month Month Days Ti. ae 
ime 
1950* 
RIEL ks S21 ee Me cn ras oe eke ae Ot 9 2,4561 2,456 39,488 0-05 
PAGE Nc lisid. sob tons ce ate en EG 10 15 2,881 3, 164 26, 300 0-03 
RICE: ce or og cin asthe tee ane eee: 13 21 4,604 5, 659 25,118 0-03 
JES Ot Re Pa See Re Ee. 10 20 15735 2 OS0 14, 640 0-02 
Cumulative totals. a. oe.- 42 11,676 105, 546 0-03 
1949 
SU RIETICAERT..9 «as A Ere did g ae te ae 10% 10 1,811f 1,811 9,710 0-01 
HRS WCU ATV Gs. Krak conta cian cattoeka see bce 7 10 6,721 4, 245 71,652 0-09 
NRO SR INR re Ane aka Se 9 1 1,951 6,601 136,317 0-16 
era eME 2.) errand ot oe ree ees Latte ats 9 18 2,097 7,851 138,931 0-17 
Cumulative totals... ..%%.. 30 12,580 356, 610 0-11 








* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. Inthe statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such 
strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probabilty of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL, 1950(') 
a a Ce 


Number Involved |Time Loss 

Industry, Occupation ———_——_—_——| in Man- Particulars (2) 

and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to April, 1950 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 2 195 600 |Commenced February 14; for union 
Shoe factory workers, recognition and agreement provid- 
Richmond, P.Q. ing for increased wages and other 


changes; terminated April 6; nego- 
tiations and replacement; partially 


successful. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Worsted textile factory il 117 1,400 }|Commenced December 28, 1949; for 
workers, a new agreement providing for 
Trenton, Ont. increased wages and reduced hours; 
unterminated. 
Miscellaneous Products— 
Neon sign factory workers, 1 55 800 |Commenced March 8; for a new 
installers, ete., agreement providing for increased 
Vancouver, B.C. wages, two weeks’ vacations with 


pay instead of one, and pay for 
statutory holidays, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; un- 


CoNnstTRUCTION— terminated. 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, steamfitters and 31 228 3,000 |Commenced January 3; for ‘a new 
helpers, agreement providing for increased 
Ottawa, Ont. wages, two weeks’ vacations with 


pay, double time on Saturdays, 
check-off, etc.; terminated April 
21; negotiations; compromise, in- 
crease in wages granted. 
TRADE— 
Department store clerks, 600 |Commenced August 27, 1949; for a 
New Westminster, B.C. union agreement providing for 
increased wages and other changes 
as recommended by majority 
report of conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 
Junk yard workers, 80 |Commenced March 1; for a new 
Vancouver, B.C. agreement providing for increased 
wages, extension of vacations with 
pay, payment for statutory holi- 
days, as recommended by concilia- 
tion board; terminated April 10; 
2 negotiations; in favour of workers. 
Wholesale grocer, workers, 1 29 400 |Commenced March 21; for a new 
Calgary, Alta. agreement providing for incorpora- 
tion of cost-of-living bonus in basic 
wage. plus increase in wages, 
following reference to conciliation 
and arbitration boards; terminated 
April 19; replacement and return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


— 
aS 
or 


= 
— 
[op] 


ay (3) 
Building supplies workers, ] _ 67 1,270 {Commenced March 30; for a new 
Victoria, B.C. agreement providing for increased 
wages, payment for statutory 
holidays, contributory lhospital- 
ization and annuity plan, etc., 
& following reference to conciliation 
SERVICE— board; unterminated. 
Business and Personal— 
Garage mechanics, 1 5 100 |Commenced March 8; for a union 
greasers, etc., agreement providing for guaran- 
Toronto, Ont. teed weekly wage and _ other 
changes, following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated by 
April 28; return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of em- 
ployer. 
Hotel employees, 5 93 1,700 |Commenced March 9; for a union 
Cornwall, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours, overtime 
rates, vacations with pay, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL, 1950(‘) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


| in Man- 
Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1950 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur and Leather Products— 
Leather goods factory 
workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Shirt factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 


Plywood factory workers, 
New Westminster, B.C 


Boat factory workers, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
Ont. 


Wood cabinet factory 
workers, 
Owen Sound, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Washing machine factory 
workers, 
Amherst, N.S. 


Automotive parts factory 
workers, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus 
factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Township employees, 
York Township, Ont. 


Business and Personal— 
Waitresses, 
Victoria, B.C. 


1 30 

1 225 450 
1 250 250 
1 6 50 
1 207 930 
1 102 800 
1 292 500 
1 368 650 
1 244 360 
i! 6 140 


560 |Commenced 


Commenced 


April 12; for imple- 
mentation of award of arbitration 
board providing for increased 
wages and other changes in union 
agreement under negotiations; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced April 20; for increased 


wage rates in new agreement under 
negotiations following reference to 
arbitration board; terminated 
April 21; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced April 1; alleged viola- 


tion of agreement for night shift 
to work six nights per week instead 
of five; terminated April 1; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced April 14; for increased 


wages; employment conditions no 
longer affected by the end of April; 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced April 24; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, and group insurance and 
welfare plan; unterminated. 


Commenced April 15; alleged dis- 


crimination in dismissal of three 
union officers; unterminated. 


Commenced April 18; alleged in- 


fraction of seniority in promotion 
of a worker to a supervisory 
position; terminated April 19; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced April 21; dispute over 


interpretation of seniority clause 
in agreement; terminated April 25; 
return of workers pending reference 
to grievance procedure; indefinite. 


April 10; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages to parity with Toronto 
rates, and other changes; termi- 
nated April 11; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Commenced April 2; alleged dis- 


crimination in dismissal of one 
waitress; unterminated. 


ee SS... 008 eee 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement 1s 


that onjwhich time loss first occurred and the date of 


termination is the last day on which time was lost to an‘appreciable extent. 


(3) 500 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1t._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1950, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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a 
2 = 
& a 
J £ |'2 
g Sp a 
a =a! = 
ey n me) =) Ay 
SE Me = 
CavusE Th Mes oie 
co | & of Hel @ 
i Oe Cs) a =| 
Bees |e aA 
S m eG 
© SSA Ee (1S tls 5 
= a|28 £ a5) £8 7 hs 
a} ea] ele] s | Bes] & ae er 
ccfia ee Ye ed a =i meee Sen S| S/S 
Ble lee |e ise a Beles 
<|/H/e le (|S lolsa /a aAl;P|]& 
SS Rt ae ee ee ee | ee eat 
Prime Movers (engines, shaftings, belts, CCE re merece |e Hl stelle noe haa 1 9 
Working achines. (y\i. 4 Ss eee eae eee on IPC eon Sonn 1 ey oie a Blea 5 
Hoisting Apparatus (elevators, conveyors, etc.)......... SPA erent ] 3 Lee | ees 1 6 
Dangerous substances (steam, electricity, flames, exnlo- 

SLUCAMIC LC) a meyntee he eee eae Ee ree Be poate OEe cals oar 1 Ty ls} 1 1 3 4 31 
Falling against or being struck by objects............... 2 ont u BUD, ral ace || eee eee 6 
BREE ODIGCtR. Ns wee eet ne tee ke ee < 25 14] 11 2 Palitets Allg aa. 2). 56 
Piemening of ObfeCts 1... Ween eel. oh ocies ac oee ck tk Silas Paloma OIA Sal eee eo Sie ae Bes | aya 2 8 
HOOISR SME. :csas Pa SBD OK DO OE Ge AIS eA esse yeas Mere le toi etre ee ate [ores | Lae siartellis se alie cea Ae eee co oe 
Moving trains, vehicles, watercraft, etc................. i 4; 11 6 5 2 4) 28 Sik 70 
PTO 88! << oe ON cE ag ae Gal. WLGIE at. Le a 2 el ecrastes alleveaeeel || contecoli eke ae crepe alll eek weed: ae 2 
Tipmsrcr HeDsGOS: 11. coe eee ni ay i vcah | Rok eee ad et 1 2 5 9 3 1 Pal 24 
Other causes (industrial diseases, infections, lightning, 

SAMC-INS, GUC C Aen meter te re aoe hie abu rd il 10) 13 6 1 ii di 52 

Total, First Quarter—1950...................... 10} 39) 11) 41) 58) 25! 14] 40 ee eS |e | 
Total, First Quarter—1949...................... 9} 25 Ty cod) OO e 21 2| 48 cea ee LOA al 254 
7 ee es ee ee eee 


TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCES AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1950 

















INDUSTRY Nfid. |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | P.Q. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. Alta. | B.C. | N.W.T.| Total 
ANPINCINICIND ES irs chee ccik serge Inet 5 Oe WU es Soi 3 1 1 1 S liseate ae lice epee 10 
LORS a 1 a aa eA ee WAR LN le 2 3 9 Slane 1 6 10a 39 
Fishing and Trapping........... INS iene LO) ec phas ae mes Atl Bete okey a eyegneie ieteer ge Wel aie ee alg 11 
Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting 

Chive: QenaA ute ee 10 1 7 Lie Roe 9 0 Sa Rs 4] 
NMamuiacturin etn eee al eer Bite oe 9 PHA bem e.0 e 2 3 13 ee 58 
RE OMS CEUCUIGH 55. \archag acne, ae eo eee | 1 1 7 UY ee eee oo i) 3 tee a ee 25 
Electricity, Gas, and Water 

Eroductiomand Supply... 2. | sapacslens cel coe 4 3} (eet aeee 1 eee LW rant tr, Sete 14 
Transportation and Public Utili- 

CR I sR whe oc ee A ee Coke ee Are ware 2 14 5 3 5 UN Eerste 40 
BOPEILON eel sir biter cis ae ae Te ene Meio rly ee ALS ee 3 1 Al See gal bsoeae ceil yee ep a 12 
PAMAM CO pets Vere avis seetnne (yen bawe| Me ie atedie oe hea 0s | snltegl URES | Later | ee es) ena ae) Sines | peeiet 
SGV ier eri heen iah cian a a ON Le |, oP Oe Cee 2 10 2 1 1 Bi Paihia ate 19 
UBOlbap Red erie co's van esas ne [oie [aged |a.ne | pagan Wee Alcatel | ee Se gee 
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